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It  were  raperfluous  to  expatiate  on  the  merits,  at  least  as  a  source  of  amose- 
^.raent,  of  Boswell's  Lifs  of  Johnson.  Whatever  doubts  may  have  existed  as 
*to  the  prudence  or  the  propriety  of  the  original  publication — however  naturally 
private  confidence  was  alarmed,  or  individual  vanity  offended,  the  voices  of 
criticism  and  complaint  were  soon  drowned  in  the  general  applause.  And  no 
"wonder :  the  work  combines  within  itself  the  four  most  entertaining  classes  of 
w^riting — biography,  memoirs,  familiar  letters,  and  that  assemblage  of  literary 
anecdotes  which  the  French  have  taught  us  to  distinguish  by  the  termination  Ana. 

It  was  originally  received  with  an  eagerness  and  relished  with  a  zest  which 
undoubtedly  were  sharpened  by  the  curiosity  which  the  unexpected  publication 
of  the  words  and  deeds  of  so  man)^  persons  still  living  could  not  but  excite. 
But  this  motive  has  gradually  become  weaker,  and  may  now  be  said  to  be  ex- 
tinct ;  yet  we  do  not  find  that  the  popularity  of  the  work,  though  somewhat 
changed  in  quality,  i^  really  diminished ;  and  as  the  interval  which  separates 
uafrom  the  actual  time  and  scene  increases,  so  appear  to  increase  the  interest 
and  delidt  which  we  feet  at  being  introduced,  as  it  were,  into  that  distinguished 
society  or  which.  Dr.  Johnson  formed  the  centre,  and  of  which  his  biographer  is 
the  historian. 

But  though  every  year  thus  adds  something  to  the  interest  and  instruction 
which  this  work  afibrds,  something  is,  on  the  other  hand,  deducted  from  the 
amusement  which  it  gives,  by  the  gradual  obscurity  that  time  throws  over  the 
persons  and  incidents  of  private  life :  many  circumstances  known  to  all  the  world 
when  Mr.  Bosweil  wrote,  are  already  obscure  to  the  best  informed,  and  wholly 
forgotten  by  the  rest  of  mankind  K  >  \  \  ^     > 

For  instance,  when  he  relates  (vol.  i.  p.  90.)  that  a  ** great  personage"  called^ 
the  English  Divines  of  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries  *'  (ManUf^  we 
guess  that  George  III.  was  the  great  personage;  but  all  the  editor's  inquiries 
(and  some  of  His  Majesty's  illustrious  family  have  condescended  to  permit  these 
inquiries  to  extend  even  to  them)  have  failed  to  ascertain  to  what  person  pt  on 
what  occasion  that  happy  expression  was  used. 

Again :  When  Mr.  Boswell's  capricious  delicacy  induced  him  to  suppress 
names  and.  to  substitute  such  descriptions  as  ^  an  eminent  friend,"  '*  a  young 
gentleman,  <*  a  distinguished  orator,"  these  were  well  understood  by  the  so- 
ciety  of  the  day ;  but  it  is  become  necessary  to  apprize  the  reader  of  our  times, 
that  Mr.  Burke,  Mr.  Sheridan,  and  Mr.  Fox,  were  respectively  meant.  Nor 
is  it  always  easy  to  appropriate  Mr.  Boswell's  circumlocutory  designations.  It 
will  be  seen  in  the  course  of  this  work,  that  several  of  them  have  become  so  ob- 
scure that  even  the  surviving  members  of  the  Johnsonian  society  are  unable  to 
recollect  who  were  meant,  and  it  was  on  one  of  these  occasions  that  Sir  James 
Mackintosh  told  the  editor  that  **  hia  toorh  had,  at  least,  not  come  too  soon.'* 

Mr.  Boswell's  delicacy  is  termed  caprtctoi%  became  he  is  on  some  occasions 
candid  even  to  "indiscretion,  and  on  others  unaccountably  mysterious.     In  the 

1  '*  Dr.  Johnson  talked  with  approbation  of  an  intended  edition  of  the  Spectator,  with  notes.  He 
•bserved  that  all  works  which  describe  manhera  require  notes  in  sixty  or  seventy  ^ears  or  less." 
Post,  vol.  i.  pp.  304-5.  And  Deaa  Swift  wrote  to  rope  on  the  subject  of  the  Dunciad,  "  I  ooald 
wish  th&notes  to  he  veiT  laree  in  what  relates  to  the  (>ersons  concerned ;  for  I  have  long  observed, 
(hat  twenty  miles  from  Lonaon  nobody  understands  hints,  initial  letters,  or  town  facts  or  paasages^ 
and  in  a  few  years  not  even  thoee  who  live  in  Ijondon."    LetL  16,  July,  17S8. — Ed.] 
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report  of  a  conversation  he  will  clearly  designate  half  the  interlocutors,   while 
the  other  half,  without  any  apparent  reason,  he  casts  into  studied  obscurity. 

Considering  himself  to  be  (as  he  certainly  has  been  to  a  greater  degree  than 
he  could  have  contemplated)  one  of  the  distributors  of  fame,  he* has  sotnetimes 
indulged  his  partialities  or  peijudices  ^  by  throwing  more  or  less  light,  and  lights 
more  or  less  favourable,  on  the  dtfierent  persons  of  his  scene ;  some  of  whom 
he  obtrudes  into  broad  day,  while  others  he  only  <*  adumbrates  "  by  imperfect  al- 
lusions.  But  many,  even  of  those  the  most  clearly  designated  and  spoken  of 
AS  persons  familiar  to  every  ear,  have  already  lived  their  day,  and  are  hardly 
to  be  heard  of  except  in  these  volumes.  Yet  these  volumes  must  be  read  with 
imperfect  pleasure,  without  some  knowledge  of  the  history  of  those  more  Cfaaii 
half  forgotten  persons. 

Facts,  too,  fade  from  memory  as  well  as  names ;  and  fashions  and  follies  ara 
still  more  transient.  But,  in  a  book  mainly  composed  of  familiar  conversation, 
how  large  a  portion  must  bear  on  the  facts,  the  follies,  and  the  fashions  of  the 
time ! 

To  clear  up  these  obscurities— to  supply  these  deficiencies — ^to  retrieve  obso- 
lete and  to  collect  scattered  circumstanoM — and  so  to  restore  #o  the  work  as 
much  as  possible  of  its  original  clearness  and  freshness,  have  been  the  maia  ob- 
jects of  the  editor.  He  is  but  too  well  aware  how  unequal  h%  is  to  the  task, 
and  how  imperfectly  he  has  accomplished  it.  But  as  th^  time  was  rapidly  pass- 
ing away  in  which  any  aid  could  be  expected  from  the  contemporaries  of  John- 
son, or  even  of  Boswell,  the  editor  determined  to  undertake  th^  worl^Blbelieviiig 
that,  however  ill  he  might  perform  it,  he  should  still  do  it  better  than,  twenty 
years  hence,  it  could  be  done  by  any  diligence  of  research  or  any  felicity  of 
conjecture. 

But  another  and  more  striking  object  of  this  edition  is  the  tscorpofYiftofi  with 
BosweU's  Life  of  numerous  other  authentic  works  connected  with  the  biography 
of  Johnson :  as  this  is,  as  far  as  the  editor  knows,  a  novel  attempt,  and  as  it  must 
give  his  work  somewhat  of  a  confused  and  heteroeeneous  appearance,  he  thinks 
it  necessary  to  state  some  of  the  reasons  which  induced  him  to  adopt  so  unusual 
a  course. 

The  first  and  most  cogent  is  the  authority  of  Mr.  Boswell  himself;  who  in 
his  original  edition  inserted,  and  in  his  subsequent  editions  continued  to  add, 
letters,  memoranda >,  notes,  and  anecdotes  collected  from  every  quarter;  but 
the  appearance  of  his  work  was  so  long  delayed,  that  Sir  John  Hawkins,  Mrs. 
PiozzT,  Dr.  Strahan,  Mr.  Tyers,  Bfr.  Nichols,  and  many  others,  had  anticipated 
much  of  what  he  would  have  been  glad  to  tell.  Some  squabbles  about  copy- 
right had  warned  him  that  he  must  not  avail  himself  of  their  publica^ons  a ;   and 

1  Mr.  Boswell  confeflfles  that  he  has  sometimes  been  influenced  by  the  subsequent  conduct  of  per- 
sons in  exhibiting  or  suppressing  Dr.  Johnson's  unfavourable  opinion  of  them. — See  the  iraacs  of 
Lord  Monboddo,  vol.  i.  p.  255,  and  of  Mr.  Sheridan,  yoI.  i.  p.  260 ;  and  it  is  to  be  feared  he  has  sometimes 
done  so  without  confessing,  perhaps  without  being  conscious  of  the  prejudice  On  the  other  hand, 
he  is  sometimes  more  amiably  guilty  of  extenuation,  as  m  the  instances  of  Doctors  Robertson  ana 
Beattie,  vol  i.  p.  237,  247,  299,  and  314. 

It  is  not  easy  to  explain  why  Mr.  Boswell  was  unfavourably  disposed  towards  Sheridan  and  Gold- 
smith, though  the  bias  is  obvious ;  but  wholly  unaccountable  are  the  frequent  ridicule  and  censure 
which  he  odiglited  to  provoke  and  to  record  against  his  inoflensive  and  amiable  fiiend  Mr. 
Langton.  m 

Those  who  knew  Mr.  Boswell  intimately,  inform  us  (as  indeed  he  himself  involuntarily  does) 
that  his  vanity  was  very  sensitive,  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  personal  mqat  tinged  many  pas- 
sages of  his  book,  which,  whenever  the  editor  could  trace  it,  he  has  not  failea  to  notice. — ^EId. 

%  On  the  use  of  this  Latinism,  the  editor  ventures  to  repeat  a  pleasant  anecdote  told  by  the 
Bishop  of  Ferns.  The  late  Lord  Avdnmore,  gii^g  evidence  relative  to  certain  certificates  of 
degrees  in  the  Universicy  of  Dublin,  called  them  (as  they  aire  commonly  called}  "  TesiimfiinA- 
ttmj.*'  As  the  derk  was  writing  down  the  word,  one  of  the  cofinsel  said,  "  Should  it  not  be  rather 
teittmoiiM?*'  ^'Yes,"  replied  Lord  Avonraore,  **if  you  think  it  htUer  English  t^'  This  pleas- 
•ntnr  contains  a  just  erammatical  criticism ;  but  memoranda  has  of  late  been  so  generally  used  as 
an  English  plural  that  tne  editor  has  ventured  to  retain  it — Ed. 

•  It  IS  a  curious  proof  of  these  jealousies,  that  Mr.  Boewell  entered  at  Stationers*  Hall  as  distinct 
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he  iras  on  such  bad  terms  with  his  rival  biographers  that  he  could  not  expect  any 
Assistance  or  countenance  from  them.  He  nevertheless  went  as  far  as  he  thought 
the  law  would  allow  in  making  frequent  quotations  from  the  preceding  publica- 
tions ;  but  as  to  all  the  rest,  which  he  did  not  venture  to  appropriate  to  his  own 
use,— -Me  grapes  were  wur  and  he  took  every  opportunity  of  representing  the 
anecdotes  of  his  rivals  as  extremely  inaccurate  and  generally  undeserving  of 
credit. 

It  19  certain  that  none  of  them  have  attained — indeed  they  do  not  pretend  to 
— that  extreme  verbal  accuracy  with  which  Mr.  Boswell  had,  by  great  zeal  and 
diligence,  learned  to  record  conversations ;  nor  in  the  details  of  facts  are  they 
so  precise  as  Mr.  Boswell  with  good  reason  claims  to  he. 

Mr.  Boswell  took,  indeed,  extraordinary  and  most  laudable  pains  to  attain 

M^  accuracy  ^     Not  only  did  he  ^commit  to  paper  at  night  the  conversation  of  the 

day,  but  even  in  general  society  he  would  occasionally  take  a  note  of  any  thing 

remarkable  that  occurred ;  and  he  afterwards  spared  no  trouble,  in  arranging 

and  supplying  the  inevitable  deficiencies  of  these  hasty  memoranda. 

'  But.  after  all,  Mr.  Boswell  himself  is  not  exempt  from  those  errors^ 

qvM  aift  incnria  fodit, 

Aut  humana  parum  cavit  natura ; 

and  an  attentive  examination  and  collation  of  the  authorities  (and  particularly 
of  Mr.  Boswell's  own)  have  convinced  the  editor  that  the  nxinor  biographers  are  - 
entitled  not  merely  to  more  credit  than  Mr.  Boswell  allows  them,  but  to  as  much 
as  any  person  writing  from  recollection,  and  not  from  notes  made  at  the  moment, 
can  be. 

As  Mr.  Boswell  had  borrowed  much  from  Sir  J.  Hawkins  and  Mrs.  Piozzt, 
the  editor  has  thought  himself  justified  in  borrowing  more  ;  and  he  has  therefore 
(as  he  thinks  Mr.  Boswell  would  have  done  if  he  could)  incorporated  with  the 

I  text  nearly  the  whole  of  Mrs.  Piozzi's  Anecdotes^  and  such  passages  of  Haw- 
kins' ^  Life  "  and  *'  Collection  of  Anecdotes  "  as  relate  to  circumstances  which  Mr« 
Boswell  had  either  not  mentioned  at  all,  or  touched  upon  imperfectly. 

The  same  use  has  been  made  of  several  other  publications,  particularly  Mur 

phy's  Essay  on  the  Life  of  Dr.  Johnson,  Mr.  Tyers*  eccentric  but  amusing 

I       Sketch,  and  Mr.  Nichols'  contributions  to  the  Gentleman's  Magazine,  a  publi. 

*       cation  which,  under  that  gentleman's  superintendence,  was  of  peculiar  authority 

in  all  that  relates  to  Dr.  Johnson. 

The  editor  had  another  important  object  in  adopting  this  incorporation.  Not. 
■*  withstanding  the  diligence  and  minuteness  with  which  Mr.  Boswell  detailed  whai 
he  saw  of  Dr.  Johnson's  life,  his  work  1^(1  large  chasms.  It  must  be  recollected 
that  they  never  resided  in  the  same  neighbourhood,  and  that  the  detailed  account 
Hi  of  Johnson's  domestic  life  and  conversation  is  limited  to  the  opportunities  afforded 
by  Mr.  Bos  well's  occasional  visits  to  London — by  the  Scottish  Tour — and  by 
one  meeting  at  Dr.  Taylor's,  in  Derbyshire.     Of  above  twenty  years,  therefore,-^- 

publications,  Dr.  John$on*8  Letter  to  Lord  Chesterfield^  and  the  account  of  his  Conversa- 
tion with  George  III^  which  occupv  »  few  pages  of  the  Life. — Ed. 

ii  Mr.  Wordsworth  has  obligingly  fumisDea  the  editor  with  the  following  copy  of  a  note  in  a  blank 
page  of  his  copy  of  BoswelPs  work,  dictated  and  signed  in  Mr.  Wordsworth's  presence  by  the  late 
Sir  George  Beaumont,  whose  own  accuracy  was  exemplary,  and  who  lived  very  much  in  the  society 
of  Johnson's  latter  days. 

«  Ryid  Mount,  13a  Sept.  180S. 
"  Sir  Joshua  Reffnolds  told  me  at  his  tabUf  imnudUUely  after  the  pubHeaHon  of  this  book,  that  every 
word  of  it  might  be  depended  upon  as  if  given  oti  oath.    BosweU  was  in  the  habit  of  bringing  the 

?roofaheeta  to  his  house  previously  to  their  being  struck  off,  and  if  any  of  the  company  happened  to  have 
etn  present  at  the^  eonverstdion  recorded,  he  requested  hxm  or  them  to  correct  any  error ;  and  not 
satisfied  with  this,  he  would  run  over  aU  Lond^gjor  the  sake  of  verifying  any  single  word  which  Inight 
be  psputed." 

«  o.  H.  BEAVJdO^rr:* 

Although  it  cannot  escape  notice,  that  Sir  Joshua  is  here  reported  to  have  drawn  a  somewhat 
wider  inference  than  the  premises  warranted,  the  ^eral  testimony  is  satisfactory,  and  it  is  to  a 
conaiderable  extent  corroDorated  by  every  kind  of  evidence,  external  and  internaL^ED. 
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^  t     that  their  acquaintance  lasted,  periods  equivalent  in  the  whole  to  about  three- 
"*  '  w^  quarters  of  a  year  only »  fell  under  the  pergonal  notice  of  BosweU — and  thus  has 
T  been  left  many  a  long  hiatut — wdde  defmdutf  but  now,  alas,  quite  irreparable ! 

Mr.  Bos  well  endeavoured,  indeed,  to  611  up  these  chasms  as  well  as  he  could 
with  Johnson's  letters  to  his  absent  friends ;  but  much  the  largest,  and,  for  this 
purpose,  the  most  valuable  part  of  his  correspondence,  was  out  of  his  reach  ; 
namely,  that  which  Dr.  Johnson  for  twenty  years  maintained  with  Mrs.  Thrale, 
and  which  she  published  in  1788,  in  two  volumes  octavo.  For  the  copyright  of 
these,  Mr^  Boswell  says,  in  a  tone  of  admiring  envy,  **  she  received  five  hun- 
dred pounds."  The  publication,  however,  was  not  very  successful — it  never 
reached  a  second  edition,  and  is  now  almost  forgotten.  But  through  these  let- 
ters are  scattered  almost  the  only  information  we  have  relative  to  Johnson  during 
the  long  intervals  between  Mr.  fioswelPs  visits ;  and  from  them  he  has  occasion- 
ally  but  cautiously  (having  the  fear  of  the  copyright  law  before  his  ejes)  made 
interesting  extracts. 

These  letters  being  now  public  property,  the  editor  has  been  at  liberty  to  fol* 
low  up  Mr.  Boswell's  imperfect  example,  and  he  has  therefore  made  numerous 
and  copious  Selections  from  them,  less  as  specimens  of  Johnson's  talents  for 
letter- writing,  than  as  notices  of  his  domestic  and  social  life  during  the  intervals 
of  Mr.  Boswell's  narrative.  Indeed,  as  letters^  few  of  Johoson's  can  have  smyjL 
gr^at  charm  for  the  common  reader ;  they  are  full  of  good  sense  and  good-na- 
ture,  but  in  forms  too  didactic  and  ponderous  to  be  very  amusing.  If  the  editor 
could  have  ventured  to  make  so  great  an  alteration  in  Mr.  Boswell's  original 
plan,  he  would — instead  of  adding  so  many  letters* — have  been  inclined  to  have 
omitted  all,  except  those  which  might  be  remarkable  for  some  peculiar  merit, 
or  which  might  tend  to  complete  the  history  of  Johnson's  life.  In  the  large  ex- 
tracts which  have  been  made  from  Mrs.  Thrale's  correspondence,  he  has  been 
guided  entirely  by  this  latter  object. 

The  most  important  addition,  however,  which  the  editor  has  made,  is  one  that 
needs  no  apology — he  has  incorporated  with  the  Life  the  whole  of  the  Toub 
TO  THB  Hebrides,  which  Mr.  Boswell  published  in  one  volume  in  1785,  and 
which,  no  doubt,  if  he  could  legally  have  done  so,  he  would  himself  have  in- 
corporated in  the  Life — of  which  indeed  he  expressly  tells  us,  he  looks  on  the 
Tour  but  as  a  portion.  It  is  only  wonderful,  that  since  the  copyright  has  ex- 
pi  red,  any  edition  of  the  Life  of  Johnson  should  have  been  published  without  the 
addition  of  this,  the  most  original,  curious,  and  amusing  portion  of  the  whole 
biography. 

The  Prayers  and  MeditaHons,  published  with  rather  too  muofc,  haste  after 
Johnson's  death  bv  Dr.  Strahan,  have  also  been  made  use  of  to  an  extent  which 
was  forbidden  to  Mr.  Boswell.     What  Dr.  Strahan  calls  Meditations^  are,  in  fact, 

1  It  appears  from  the  Life,  that  Mr.  Boswell  visited  England  a  dozen  tiroes  during  his  acquaint- 
ance with  Dr.  Johnson,  and  that  the  number  of  days  on  which  thev  met  were  about  180,  to  whidi 
is  to  be  added  the  time  of  the  Tour,  during  which  they  met  dfaily  from  the  iSth  August,  to 
the22d  November,  1773;  in  the  whole  about  276  days.  The  number  of  pages  in  the  late  edi- 
tions of  the  two  works  is  2523,  of  which,  1320  are  occupied  by  the  history  of  these  276  days ;  so 
that  lUUt  Us$  than  an  hundredth  part  of  Dr.  Johnson's  life  occupies  above  one  hdf  of  Mr.  BoswelPs 
works.  Every  one  must  regret  that  his  personal  intercourse  with  his  great  friend  was  not  more 
frequent  or  more  continued ;  but  the  editor  could  do  but  little  toward^  rectifying  this  disproportion, 
except  by  the  insertion  of  the  correspondence  with  Mrs.  Thrale.— Ed. 

t  The  number  of  ori^tna/  letters  in  this  edition  is  about  100— the  number  of  those  collected  £rem 
various  publications  {including  the  extracts  from  Mrs.  Piozzi's)  is  about  200. — ^Eo. 

8  These  Meditations  have  been  the  cause  of  much  ridicule  and  some  obloquy,  which  would  be 
not  wholly  undeserved  if  it  were  true,  as  Dr.  Strahan  thoughtlessly  gave  the  world  to  suppose,  that 
they  were  arranged  by  Dr.  Johnson,  and  delivered  to  Dr.  Strahan  for  the  exprest  purpose  of  ptMi' 
eali(m.  An  inspection  of  the  original  manuscripts  (now  properly  and  fortunately  lodged  in  Pembrake 
College)  has  coptmeed  the  editor  (and,  as  he  is  glad  to  find,  every  body  else  who  has  examined 
them),  that  the.  opinion  derived  from  Dr.  Strahan's  statement  echoed  by  Mr.  Boswell,  is  wholly  un- 
founded. In  the  confusion  .of  a  mind  which  the  approach  of  death  was  beginning  to  afiect,  and  in  the 
agitation  whidi  a  recent  attempt  to  spoliate  two  or  his  note  books  had  occasioned.  Dr.  Johnson  seems 
to  have  given  Dr.  Strahan  a  confused  bundle  of  loose  papers— scraps,  half-sheets,  and  a  few  leaves 
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nothing  but  Diaries  of  the  author's  moral  and  religious  state  of  mind,  intermixed 
with  some  notices  of  his  bodily  health  ^nd  of  the  interior  circumstances  of  his 
domestic  life.  Mr.  Boswell  had  ventated  to  quote  some  of  these :  the  present 
editions  contains  dO,  that  appear  to. offer  any  thing  of  interest. 

The  editor  has  also  incorporated  in  this  work  a  small  volume,  published  in 
1802,  but  now  become  scarce,  containing  an  Account  of  Dr.  Johnson^ s  Early  lAft^ 
\      <r*ittefi  hy  Mmsdf^  and  a  curious  correspondence  with  Miss  Boothby,  of  which 
'       Mr.  Boswell  had  given  one,  and  Mrs.  Piozzi  three  or  four  letters '. 

Mr.  Duppa  published  in  1806,  with  copious  explanatory  notes,  a  diary  which 
Johnson  had  kept  during  a  Tofur  through  North  WcHesy  made,  in  1775,  in  compa- 
ny with  Mr.  Tbrale  and  his  family.  Mr.  Boswell  had,  it  appears,  inquired  in 
\  vain  for  this  diary :  if  he  could  have  obtained  it,  he  would,  no  doubt,  have  in- 
«-  /  serted  it,  as  he  did  the  similar  notes  of  the  Tour  in  France  in  the  succeeding 
year.  By  the  liberality  of  Mr.  Duppa,  the  editor  has  been  enabled  to  incorpo- 
rate  this  volume  with  the  present  edition. 

The  editor  will  now  recapitulate  the  publications  which  will  be  found,  in  the 
•    whole  or  in  party  in  the  volumes  of  the  present  edition. 

1.  The  whole  of  Mr.  Malone's  edition  of  Boswell's  Life  of  Johnson,  4  vols.  8vo. 

2.  The  whole  of  the  first  and  most  copious*  edition  of  Boswell's  Tour  to  the 
Hebrides,  1  vol.  8vo. 

j  8.  The  whole  (though  differently  arranged)  of  Mrs.  Piozzi's  Anecdotes  of  Dr. 

/       Johnson^  1  vol.  sm.  8vo. 

4.  The  whole  of  Dr.  Johnson's  Tour  in  Wales,  with  notes,  by  R.  Duppa, 
Esq.,  1  vol.  12mo. 

5.  The  whole  of  an  Account  of  the  Early  lAfe  of  Dr.  Johnson,  unth  his  Corres-  t 
pondence  with  Miss  Boothby,  1  vol.  16mo. 

6.  A  great  portion  of  the  Letters  to  and  from  Dr.  Johnson,  published  by  H.  L. 
Piozzi,  2  vols.  8vo. 

7.  Large  extracts  from  the  Life  of  Dr.  Johnson,hy  Sir  J.  Hawkins,  1  vol.  8vo. 

8.  All,  that  had  not  been  already  anticipated  by  Mr.  Boswell  or  Mrs.  Piozzi, 
of  the  ^  Apephihgems,  Sentiments,  and  Opinions  of  Dr.  Johnson,"  published  by 
Sir  J.  Hawkins,  in  his  edition  of  Johnson's  works. 

9.  Extracts  from  Sketches  of  Dr.  Johnson,  by  Thomas  Tyers,  Esq.,  a  pam. 
phlet,  in  8vo. 

10.  Extracts  from  Murphy's  £««(i2^  on  the  Life  of  Dr.  Johnson,  from  Mr.  Nich- 
ols' and  Mr.  Stevens'  contributions  to  the  Gentknum^s  and  London  Magazines^ 
and  from  the  Lioes  and  Memoirs  of  Cumberland,  Cradock,  Miss  Hawkins,  Lord 
Charlemont,  Ifte  Wartons,  and  other  friends  and  acquaintances  of  Dr.  Johnson. 

11.  The  whole  of  a  Poetical  retnew  of  the  Character  of  Dr.  Johnson,  by  John 
Courtenay,  Esq.,  in  4to. 

But  besides  these  printed  materials,  the  editor  has  been  favoured  with  many 
papers  connected  with  Dr.  Johnson,  his  life,  and  society,  hitherto  unpublished. 
Of  course,  his  first  inquiries  were  directed  towards  the  original  manuscript  of 
Mr.  Boswell's  Journal,  which  would  no  doubt  have  enabled  him  to  fill  up  all  the 
blanks  and  clear  away  much  of  the  obscurity  that  exist  in  the  printed  Life.  It 
was  to  be  hoped  that  the  archives  of  Auchinleck,  which  Mr.  Boswell  frequently 
and  pompously  mentions,  would  contain  the  original  materials  of  these  works, 
which  he  himself,  as  well  as  the  world  at  large,  considered  as  his  best  claims  to 

stitched  together.  The  greater  part  of  these  papers  were  the  PrayerSf  the  publication  of  which,  no 
doubt  (for  Dr.  Strahan  says  50),  Dr.  Johnson  sanctioned ;  but  mixeid  with  them  were  those  Diaries 
to  which  it  is  probable  that  Dr.  Johnson  did  not  advert,  and  which  there  is  every  reason  to  suppose  he 
N.  /  never  could  have  intended  To  submit  to  any  human  eye  but  his  own.  Well  understood,  as  the  secret 
f  confessions  of  his  own  contrite  conscience,  they  do  honour  to  Dr.  Johnson's  purity  and  piety ;  but 
very  difierent  would  bo  their  character,  if  it  appeared  that  he  had  oetentatioua^^frepared  them  for 
the  press.  See  more  on  this  subject  in  the  notes,  vol.  i.  p.  97,  and  vol  ii.  jfovember  16,  1784. 
—Ed. 

I  This  correspondence  will  be  found  in  the  Appendix  to  vol.  ii^— Ed. 

•  Mr.  Boswell,  in  his  subsequent  editions,  omitted  some  and  softened  down  other  passages,  which, 
the  reason  for  the  alterations  having  gone  by,  are  lostored.— Ed. 
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distinction.  And  the  editor  thought  that  he  was  only  fulfilling  the  duties  <^ 
courtesy  in  requesting  from  Mr.  BoawdVs  representative  any  information  whidi 
he  might  he  disposed  to  afford  on  the-  subject.  To  that  request  the  edkor  faa^ 
never  received  any  answer :  though  the  same  inquiry  was  afterwards,  on  his  be* 
half,  repeated  by  Sir  Walter  Scott,  whose  influence  might  have  been  expected 
to  have  produced  a  more  satisfactory  result'. 

But  the  editor  was  more  fortunate  in  other  quarters.  The  Reverend  Doctor 
Hall,  Master  of  Pembroke  College,  was  so  good  as  to  collate  the  printed  copy 
of  the  Prayers  and  MedUaUons  with  the  original  papers,  now  (most  appropriately) 
deposited  in  the  library  of  that  college,  and  some,  not  unimportant,  light  has 
^  \  been  thrown  on  that  pubhcation  by  the  personal  inspection  of  the  papers  which 
he  permitted  the  editor  to  make. 

Doctor  Hall  has  also  elucidated  some  facts  and  corrected  some  mistatements 
in  Mr.  Boswell's  account  of  Johnson's  earlier  life,  by  an  examination  of  the 
college  records ;  and  he  has  found  some  of  Johnson's  college  exercises,  one  or 
two  specimens  of  which  have  been  selected  as  likely  to  interest  the  classical 
reader.  He  has  also  been  so  obliging  as  to  select  and  copy  several  letters 
written  by  Dr.  Johnson  to  his  early  and  constant  friends,  the  daughters  of  Sir 
Thomas  Aston,  which,  having  fallen  into  the  hands  of  Mt^,  Parker,  were  by 
her  son,  the  Reverend  S.  H.  Parker,  presented  to  Pembroke  College.  Tfaie 
papers  derived  from  this  source  are  marked  Pemb.  MSS*  Dr.  Hall,  feeling  a 
fraternal  interest  in  the  most  illustrious  of  the  sons  of  Pembroke^  has  continued 
(as  will  appear  in  the  course  of  the  work),  to  favour  the  editor  with  bis  valuable 
assistance. 
m  The  Reverend  Dr.  Harwood,  the  historian  of  Lichfield,  procured  for  the  ed- 
iter,  through  the  favour  of  Mrs.  Pearson,  the  widow  of  the  legatee  of  Miss'  LoCy 
Porter,  many  letters  addressed  to  this  lady  by  Dr.  Johnson ;  for  which,  it  seems, 
Mr.  Boswell  had  inquired  in  vain.  These  papers  are  marked  Pearmm  MSS. 
Dr.  Harwood  supplied  also  some  other  papers,  and  much  information  collected 
by  himself^ 

Lord  Rokeby,  the  nephew  and  heir  of  Mrs*  Montagu,  has  been  so  kind  as  to 
communicate  Dr.  Johnson's  letters  to  that  lady. 

Mr.  Langton,  the  grandson  of  Mr.  Bennet  Langton,  has  furnished  the  editor 
with  some  of  his  grandfather's  papers,  and  several  original  MSS.  of  Dr.  John- 
eon's  Latin  poetry,  which  have  enabled  the  editor  to  explain  some  errors  and 
obscurities  in  the  published  copies  of  those  compositions. 

Mr.  J.  F.  Palmer,  the  grand-nephew  of  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  and  of  Miss 
Reynolds,  has  most  liberally  communicated  all  the  papers  of  that  l^dy,  contain. 
ing  a  number  of  letters  or  rather  notes  of  Dr.  Johnson  to  her,  which,  however 
trivial  in  themselves,  tend  to  corroborate  all  that  the  biographers  have  stated 
of  the  charity  and  kindness  of  his  private  life.  Mr.  Palmer  has  also  contributed 
a  paper  of  more  importance — a  MS.  of  about  seventy  pages,  written  by  Miss 
Reynolds,  and  entitled  RecoUecHons  of  Dr.  JoJnuanK  The  authenticity  and  gen- 
eral accuracy  of  these  RecoUectiofU  cannot  be  doubted,  and  the  editor  has  there- 
fore admitted  extracts  from  them  into  the  text ;  but  as  he  did  not  receive  the 
paper  till  a  great  portion  of  the  work  had  been  printed,  he  has  given  the  parts 
which  he  could  not  incorporate  with  the  text,  in  the  General  Appendix. 

I  Sir  Walter  Scott  and  Sir  James  Boswell  to  whom,  aa  the  grandson  of  Mr.  Boswell,  the  inquiries 
were  addressed,  unfortunately  missed  one  another  in  mutual  calls ;  but  the  editor  has  heard  from 
another  quarter  that  the  original  journals  do  not  exist  at  Auchinleck :  perhaps  to  this  fact  the  silence 
of  Sir  James  Boswell  may  be  atUibuted.  The  manuscript  of  the  Tour  was,  it  is  known,  fairly 
transcribed,  and  8o»  probably,  were  portions  of  the  Life  ;  but  it  appears  from  a  memorandum  book 
and  other  papers  in  Mr.  Anderdon's  possession,  that  Mr.  Boswell's  materials  were  in  a  variety  of 
forms ;  and  it  is  feared  that  they  have  been  irretrievably  dispersed.— Ed. 

9  Dr.  Harwood  has  also  favoured  the  editor  with  permission  to  engrave,  for  this  edition,  the  earli- 
est known  portrait  of  Dr.  Johnson — a  miniature  worn  in  a  bracelet  by  his  wife,  which  Dr.  Harwood 
purchased  from  Francis  Barber,  Dr.  Johnson's  servant  and  legatee.— Ed. 

t  A  less  perfect  copy  of  these  ReeoUeelions  was  also  communicated  by  Mr.  Gwatkin,  who 
married  one  of  Sir  Joshua's  nieces,  for  which  the  editor  begs  leave  to  offer  his  thanks.    Ed. 
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Mr.  Mafkland  has,  as  the  reader  will,  m  aome  degree,  aee  hj  the  notes  to 
which  his  name  is  affixed,  contrihoted  a  great  deal  of  zealous  assistance  and 
valuable  information. 

He  also  oommunicated  a  copy  of  Mrs.  Piozzi's  Anecdotes,  copiously  anno« 
tated,  propriA  morm,  by  Mr.  Malone.  These  notes  have  been  of  use  in  es^ 
plaining  some  obscurities ;  they  guide  us  also  to  the  source  of  many  of  Mr. 
Boswell's  charges  against  Mrs.  Piozzi ;  and  have  had  an  effect  that  Mr.  Ma- 
lone could  neither  have  expected  or  wished — that  of  tending  rather  to  confirm 
than  to  impeach  that  lady's  veracity. 

Mr.  J.  L.  Anderdon  favoured  the  editor  with  the  inspection  of  a  portfolio 
bought  at  the  sale  of  the  library  of  Mr.  James  Boswell,  junior,  which  contained 
some  of  the  original  letters,  memoranda,  and  note  books,  which  had  been  used 
ss  materiab  for  the  Life.  Their  chief  value,  now^  is  to  show  that  as  far  as  we 
may  judge  from  this  specimen,  the  printed  book  is  a  faithful  transcript  from  the 
original  notes,  except  only  as  to  the  suppression  of  names.  Mr.  Anderdon's 
portfolio  also  contains  Johnson's  original  draft  of  the  Prospectus  of  the  Diction- 
ary, and  a  fair  copy  of  it^lrritten  by  an  amanuensis,  but  signed,  in  fomif  by 
Johnson) ,  addressed  to  Lord  Chester£»ld,  on  which  his  lordship  appears  to  have 
made  a  few  critical  notes  ^. 

Madeod,  the  son  of  the  young  gentleman  who,  in  1773,  received  Dr.  John- 
son and  ^  Mr.  Boswell  at  his  ancient  castle  of  Dunvegan,  has  communicated  a 
fragment  of  an. autobiography  of  hisftither,  which,  on  account  as  well  of  the 
mention  of  that  visit  as  of  ^e  interest  which  the  publications  of  both  Johnson 
and  Boswell  excited  about  this  young  chieftain,  the  editor  has  preserved  in  the 
appendix  to  the  first  volume.  ^ 

Through .  the  obligilig  interposition  of  Mr.  Appleyard,  private  secretary  of ' 
Lord  Spencer,  Mrs.  Rose,  the  daughter  of  Dr.  Strahan,  has  favoured  the  editor 
with  copies  of  several  letters  of  Dr.  Johnson  to  her  father,  one  or  two  only  of 
which  Mr.  Boswell  had  been  able  to  obtain. 

In  addition  to  these  contributions  of  manuscript  materials,  the  editor  has  to 
acknowledge  much  and  valuable  assistance  from  numerous  literary  and  distin- 
guished friends. 

The  venerable  LordStowel,  the  friend  and  executor  of  Dr.  Johnson,  was  one 
of  the  first  persons  who  suggested  this  work  to  the  editor :  he  was  pleased  to 
take  a  great  interest  in  it,  and  kindly  endeavoured  to  explain  the  obscurities 
which  were  stated  to  him ;  but  he  confessed,  at  the  same  time,  that  the  appli- 
cation  had  in  some  instances  come  rather  too  late^  and  regretted  that  an  edition 
on  this  principle  had  not  been  undertaken  when  full  light  might  have  been  oh- 
tained.  His  lordship  was  also  so  kind  as  to  dictate,  in  his  own  happy  and  pe- 
culiar style,  some  notes  of  his  recollections  of  Dr.  Johnson.  These,  by  a  very 
unusual  accidents,  were  lost,  and  his  lordship's  great  age  and  increasing  in- 
firmity have  deterred  the  editor  from  again  troubling  him  on  the  subject.  A  few 
points,  however,  in  which  the  editor  could  trust  to  his  recollection,  will  be  found 
in  the  notes. 

To  his  revered  firiend,  Dr.  Elrington,  Lord  Bishop  of  Ferns,  the  editor  begs 
leave  to  offer  his  best  thanks  for  much  valuable  advice  and  assistance,  and  for 

1  Thia  Attention  on  the  part  of  Lord  Chesterfield  renders  still  more  puzzling  Johnson's  oonduct  to- 
wards his  lordship  (see  vol.  i.  p.  110,  et  seq,)^  and  shows  that  there  was  some  mistake  in  the  state- 
ment attributed  to  Doctor  Taylor  (v.  i.  p.  74)  that  the  manuscript  had  reached  Lord  Chesterfield 
accidentally,  and  withoufDr.  Johnson's  knowledge  or  consent — Ed. 

9  They  were  transmitted  by  post,  addressed  to  Sir  Walter  Scott  in  Edinburgh  for  his  perusal ;  after 
a  considerable  lapse  of  time,  Sir  Waiter  was  written  to  to  return  them — he  had  never  had  them.  It 
then  appeared  that  the  post  office  bag  which  contained  this  packet  and  several  oUiers  had  been  lost, 
and  it  nas  never  been  heard  of.  Some  of  the  editor's  friends  have  reproached  him  with  want  of  due 
caution  in  having  trusted  this  packet  to  the  post,  but  he  thinks  unjustly.  There  is,  perhaps^  no  indi- 
vidual now  alive  who  has  despatched  and  received  so  great  a  number  of  letters  as  the  editor,  and 
bo  can  scarcely  recollect  an  instance  of  a  similar  loss.— Eo. 
B 
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a  continaance  of  that  friendly  interest  with .  which  his  lordship  hanifcr  naailiy 
years,  and  in  more  important  concerns,  honoured  him. 

Sir  Walter  Scott,  whose  personal  kindness  to  the  editor  and  inde&tigable 
\   good-nature  to  every  body  are  surpassed  only  by  his  genius,  found  time  from 
his  higher  occupations  to  annotate  a  'considerable  portion  of  this  wwk — the 
Tour  to  the  Hebridu — and  has  continued  his  aid  to  the  very  conclusion. 

The  Right  Honourable  Sir  James  Mackintosh,  whose  acquaintance  with  lite* 
I  rary  men  and  literary  history  is  so  extensive,  and  who,  although  not  of  the 
Johnsonian  circle,  became  early  in  life  acquainted  with  most  of  the  survivors  of 
that  society,  not  only  approved  and  encouraged  the  editor*s  design,  but  has,  aa 
the  reader  will  see,  been  good  enough  to  contribute  to  its  execution.  It  were 
to  be  wished,  that  he  himself  could  have  been  induced  to  undertake  the  work — 
too  humble  indeed  for  his  powers,  but  which  ho  is,  of  all  men  now  living,  per- 
haps, the  fittest  to  execute. 

Mr.  Alexander  Chalmers,  the  ingenious  and  learned  editor  of  the  last  London 
edition,  has,  with  great  candour  and  liberality,  given  the  present  editor  all  the 
assistance  in  his  power — regretting  and  wonderii^like  Lord  Stowel  and  Sir 
James  Mackintosh,  that  so  much  should  be  forgotten  of  what,  at  no  remote  pe- 
riod, every  body  must  have  known. 

I  To  Mr.  D'Israeli's  love  and  knowledge  of  literary  history,  and  to  his  friendly 
assistance,  the  editor  is  very  much  indebted ;  as  well  as  to  Mr.  Ellis  of  the  Bri- 
tish  Museum,  for  the  readiness  he  has  on  this  and  all  other  occasions  shown  to 
afford  the  editor  every  information  in  his  power. 

The  Marquis   WeUesley  has  taken  an  encouraging  interest  in  the  work, 

and    has  improved  it  by   some   valuable  observations ;   and  the   Marquis  of 

r  Lansdowne,  Earl  Spencer,  Lord  Bexley,  and  Lord  Sl  Helens,  the  son  of  Dr. 

Johnson's  early  friend  Mr.  Fitzherbert,  have  been  so  obliging  as   to  answer 

some  inquires  with  which  it  was  found  necessary  to  trouble  them. 

How  the  editor  may  have  arranged  all  these  materials,  and  availed  himsell 
of  so  much  assistance,  it  is  not  for  him  to  decide.  Situated  as  he  was  when  he 
began  and  until  he  had  nearly  completed  this  work,  he  could  not  have  ventured 
to  undertake  a  more  serious  task ;  and  he  fears  that  even  this  desultory  and 
gossiping  kind  of  employment  will  be  found  to  have  suffered  from  the  weightier 
occupations  in  which  he  was  engaged,  as  well  as  from  his  own  deficiencies. 

If  unfortunately  he  shall  be  found  to  have  failed  in  his  attempt  to  improve  the 
original  work,  he  will  still  have  the  consolation  of  thinking  that  there  is  no  great 
harm  done.  For,  as  he  has  retrenched  wMng  from  the  best  editions  of  the 
Life  and  the  Tovr,  and  has  contrived  to  compress  all  his  additions  within  the 
same  number  of  volumes,  he  trusts  that  the  purchasers  of  this  edition  can  have 
no  reasonable  cause  to  complain;  The  additions  are  carefully  discriminated ' , 
and  hardly  a  syllable  >  of  Mr.  Boswell's  text  or  of  the  notes  in  Mr.  Malone*a 
editions  have  been  omitted.  So  that  the  worst  that  can  happen  is  that  all  the 
present  editor  has  contributed  may,  if  the  reader  so  pleases,  be  rejected  as  nir- 
fHusage. 

Of  the  value  of  the  notes  with  which  his  friends  have  favoured  him,  the  editor 
-can  have  no  doubt ;  of  his  own,  he  will  only  say,  that  he  has  endeavoured  to 
make  them  at  once  concise  and  explanatory.  He  hopes  he  has  cleared  up  some 
obscurities,  supplied  some  deficiencies,  and,  in  many  eases,  saved  the  reader 
the  trouble  of  referring  to  dictionaries  and  ma^zines  for  notices  of  the  various 
persons  and  facts  which  are  incidentally  mentioned  * . 

1  By  being  inserted  between  brackets,  thas  [  ].  In  a  few  instances,  one  or  other  of  these  marks 
has  been  by  an  error  of  the  press  omitted,  but  it  is  hoped  that  the  context  will  always  enable  the 
reader  to  rectify  the  mistakc.--ED. 

i  In  two  or  throe  pieces  an  indelicate  expression  has  been  omitted ;  and,  in  half  a  dozen  instance* 
(always,  however,  stated  in  the  notes),  the  inseition  of  new  matter  has  occasioned  the  omission  or 
alteration  of  a  few  words  in  the  text. — En. 

s  As  Pome  proof  of  diligence,  the  editor  may  be  allowed  to  state  that  the  Vtariorum  notes  to  the 
fixmer  editioQ  were  fewer  than  1100,  while  the  nomber  of  his  mldUiond  notes  is  nearly  2500. "En. 
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In  8oni%' cases  he  has  candidly  confefised,  and  in  many  more  he  fears  he  will 
have  shown,  his  own  ignorance ;  but  he  can  say,  that  when  he  has  so  failed,  it 
has  not  been  for  want  of  diligent  inquiry  after  the  desired  information. 

He  has  not  considered  it  any  part  of  his  duty  to  defend  or  to  controvert  the 
statements  or  opinionia  recorded  in  the  text ;  but  in  a  few  instances,  in  which 
either  a  matter  of /act  has  been  evidently  mistated,  or  an  important  pnfict|i2e 
has  been  heedlessly  invaded  or  too  lightly  treated,  he  has  ventured  a  few  words 
towards  correcting  the  error. 

The  desultory  nature  of  the  work  itself,  the  repetitions  in  some  instances  and 
the  contradictions  in  others,  are  perplexing  to  those  who  may  seek  for  Dr. 
Johnson's  final  opinion  on  any  given  subject.  This  difficulty  the  editor  coiM 
not  hope,  and  hns,  therefore,  not  attempted,  to  remove ;  it  is  inevitable  in  the 
transcript  of  table-talk,  so  various,  so  loose,  and  so  extensive ;  but  he  has  en- 
deavoured to  alleviate  it  by  occasional  references  to  the  difierent  places  where 
the  same  subject  is  discussed,  and  by  a  copious,  and  he  trusts,  satisfactory  index. 

With  respect  to  the  spirit  towards  Dr.  Johnson  himself  by  which  the  editor  is 
actuated,  he  begs  leave  to-vay  that  he  feels  and  has  always  felt  a  great,  but,  he 
hopes,  not  a  Mind  admiration  of  Dr.  Johnson.  For  his  writings  he  feels  that 
admiration  undivided  and  uninterrupted.  In  his  personal  conduct  and  conver- 
sation  there  may  be  occasionally  something  to  regret  and  (though  rarely)  some- 
thing to  disapprove,  but  less,  perhaps,  than  there  would  be  in  those  of  any  other 
man,  whose  words,  actions,  and  even  thoughts  should  be  exposed  to  public  ob- 
servation so  nakedly  fis,  by  a  strange  concurrence  of  circumstances,  Dr.  John- 
son's have  been. 

Having  no  domestic  ties  or  duties,  the  latter  portion  of  his  life  was,  as  Mrs. 
Piozzi  observes,  nothing  but  eonoertatum,  and  that  conversation  was  watched 
and  recorded  from  night  to  night  and  from  hour  to  hour  with  zealous  attention 
and  unceasing  diligence.  No  man,  the  most  staid  or  the  most  guarded,  is  al- 
ways the  same  in  health,  in  spirits,  in  opinions.  Human  life  is  a  series  of  in- 
consistencies;  and  when  Johnson's  early  misfortunes,  his  protracted  poverty, 
his  strong  passions,  his  violent  prejudices,  and,  above  all,  his  mental  infirmities 
are  considered,  it  is  only  wonderful  that  a  portrait  so  laboriously  minute  and  so 
painfully  faithful  does  not  exhibit  more  of  blemish,  incongruity,  and  error. 

The  life  of  Dr.  Johnson  is  indeed  a  most  curious  chapter  in  the  history  of  man; 
for  certainly  there  is  no  instance  of  the  life  of  any  other  human  being  having 
been  exhibited  in  so  much  detail,  or  with  so  much  fidelity.  There  are,  per- 
haps, not  many  men  who  have  practised  so  much  self-examination  as  to  know 
themselves  as  well  as  every  reader  knows  Dr.  Johnson.  , 

We  must  recollect  that  it  is  not  his  table4alk  or  his  literary  conversations  on- 
ly  that  have  been  published :  all  his  most  private  and  most  trifling  correspon- 
dence — all  his  most  common  as  well  as  his  most  confidential  intercourses — all  his 
roost  secret  communion  with  his  own  conscience— and  even  the  solemn  and  con- 
trite exercises  of  his  piety ^have  been  divulged  and  exhibited  to  the  **  garish 
eye  "  of  the  world  without  rellrve — I  had  almost  said,  without  delicacy.  Young, 
with  gloomy  candour,  hns  said 

**  Heaven's  Sovereign  nvee  all  beings  but  himself 
That  hideoos  sight,  a  naked  haman  heart." 
What  a  man  must  Johnson  have  been,  whose  heart,  having  been  laid  more  bare 
than  that  of  any  other  mortal  ever  was,  has  passed  almost  unblemished  through 
so  terrible  an  ordeal ! 

The  editor  confesses,  that  if  he  could  have  had  any  voice  as  to  the  original 
publications,  he  probably  might  have  shrunk  from  the  responsibility  incurred  by 
Mrs.  Piozzi,  Mr.  Boswell,  and,  above  all.  Dr.  Strahan — even  though  they  ap- 
pear  to  have  had  (at  least,  in  some  degree)' Dr.  Johnson's  own  sanction  for  the 
disclosures  they  have  made.  But  such  disclosures  having  been  made,  it  has 
appeared  to  the  editor  interesting  and  even  important  to  concentrate  into  one 
full  and  perfect  view  every  thing  that  can  serve  to  complete  a  history — so  ex- 
traordinary— so  tmique* 
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But  while  we  contemplate  with  such  interest  this  admirable  and  peifect  ^pmr- 
traity  let  us  not  forgot  the  painter  :  pupils  and  imitators  have  added  draperies  and 
back  grounds,  but  the  head  ^ndfgwre  are  by  Mr.  Boswell ! 

Mr.  Burke  told  Sir  James  Mackintosh  that  he  thought  Johnson  showed  more 
powers  of  mind  in  company  than  in  his  writings ;  and  on  another  occasion  said, 
that  he  thought  Johnson  appeared  greater  in  Mr*  Boswell's  volumes  than  evea 
in  his  own. 

It  was  a  strange  and  fortunate  concurrence,  that  one  so  prone  to  talk  and 
who  talked  so  wdl|  should  be  brought  into  such  close  contact  and  confidence 
J  with  one  so  zealous  and  so  able  to  record.  Dr.  Johnson  was  a  man  of  extraor- 
I  dittary  powers,  but  Mr.  Boswell  had  qualities,  in  their  own  way,  almost  as  rare. 
He  united  lively  manners  with  indefatigable  diligence,  and  the  volatile  curiosi. 
ty  of  a  man  aboui  lotm  with  the  drudging  patience  of  a  cknmder.  With  a  very- 
good  opinion  of  himself,  he  was  quick  in  discerning,  and  frank  in  applauding, 
the  excellencies  of  others.  Though  proud  of  his  own  name  and  lineage,  and 
ambitious  of  the  countenance  of  the  great,  he  was  yet  so  cordial  an  admirer  of 
meriif  wherever  found,  that  much  public  ridicule,  and  something  like  contempt, 
were  excited  by  the  moAtst  assurance  with  which  he  pressed  his  acquaintance  on 
all  the  naUifiedes  of  his  time,  andj  by  the  ostentatious  (but,  in  the  main,  lauda- 
ble) assiduity  with  which  he  attended  the  exile  Paoli  and  the  low-born  Johnson  ! 
These  were  amiable,  and,  for  us,  fortunate  inconsistencies.  His  contempora- 
ries indeed,  not  without  some  colour  .of  reason,  occasionally  complained  of  him 
as  vain,  inquisitive,  troublesome,  and  giddy ;  but  his  vanity  was  inoflfensive-^ 
his  curiosity  was  commonly  directed  towards  laudable  objects — when  he  med« 
died,  he  did  so,  generally,  from  good-natured  motives— and  his  giddiness  was 
only  an  exuberant  gaiety,  which  never  failed  in  -the  respect  and  reverence  due 
to  literature,  morals,  and  religion :  and  posterity  gratefully  acknowledges  the 
taste,  temper,  and  talents  with  which  he  selected,  enjoyed,  and  descril^d  that 
polished  and  intellectual  society  which  still  lives  in  his  work,  and  without  hia 
work  had  perished ! 

**  Vizere  fortes  ante  AMmemnona 
Multi :  Bed  omnes  itlacrymabUes 
Urgentur,  ignotique  longA 
Nocte,  carent  quia  vate  sacro." 

Such  imperfect  though  interesting  sketches  as  Ben  Jonson's  visit  to  Drummond, 
Selden's  Table  Talk,  Swifl's  Journal,  and  Spence's  Anecdotes,  only  tantalise 
our  curiosity  and  excite  our  regret  that  there  was  no  BostoeU  to  preserve  the 
conversation  and  illustrate  the  life  and  times  of  Addison,  of  Swifl  himself,  of 
Milton,  and,  above  all,  of  Shakspeare !  We  can  hardly  refrain  from  indulging 
ourselves  with  the  imagination  of  works  so  instructive  and  delightful ;  but  that 
were  idle,  except  as  it  may  tend  to  increase  our  obligation  to  the  faithful  and 
fortunate  biographer  of  Dr.  Johnson. 

Mr.  Boswell's  birth  and  education  familiarized  him  with  the  highest  of  his  ac- 
quaintance, and  his  good-nature  and  conviviality  ^h  the  lowest.  He  describes 
society  of  all  classes  with  the  happiest  discrimination.  Even  his  foibles  assisted 
his  curiosity ;  he  was  sometimes  laughed  at,  but  always  well  received ;  he  ex- 
cited no  envy,  he  imposed  no  restraint.  It  was  well  known  that  he  made  notes 
of  every  conversation^  yet  no  timidity  was  alarmed,  no  delicacy  demurred ;  and 
we  are  perhaps  indebted  to  the  lighter  parts  of  his  character  for  the  patient  in- 
dulgence with  which  every  body  submitted  to  sit  for  their  pictures. 

Nor  were  his  talents  inconsiderable.  He  had  looked  a  good  deal  into  books, 
and  more  into  the  world.  The  narrative  portion  of  his  works  is  written  with 
good  sense,  in  an  easy  and  perspicuous  style,  and  without  (which  seems  odd 
'  enough)  any  palpable  imitation  of  Johnson.  But  in  recording  conversations  he 
is  unrivalleid :  that  he  was  eminently  accurate  in  substance,  we  have  the  evi- 
dence  of  all  his  contemporaries ;  but  he  is  also  in  a  high  degree  characteristic 
—dramatic.    The  incidental  observations. with  which  he  explains  or  enlivens 
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tile  dialogue,  are  terse,  appropriate,  and  pictoreaque — we  not  merely  hear  his 
company,  we  see  them  ! 

Yet  his  father  was,  we  are  told,  by  no  means  satisfied  ^  with  the  life  he  led, 
nor  his  eldest  son  with  the  kind  of  reputation  he  attained  ;  neither  liked  to  hear 
of  hts  connexion  even  with  Paoli  or  Johnson ;  and  both  would  have  been  better 
pleased  if  he  had  contented  himself  with  a  domestic  life  of  sober  respectability. 

The  public,  however,  the  dispeni^r  of  fame,  has  judged  differently,  and  consi- 
ders the  biographer  of  Johnson  as  the  most  eminent  branch  of  the  family  pedi- 
gtee^  With  less  activity,  less  indiscretion,  less  curiosity,  less  enthusiasm,  he 
might,  perhaps,  have  been  what  the  old  lord  would,  no  doubt,  have  thought 
more  respectable ;  and  have  been  pictured  on  the  walls  of  Auchinleck  (the  very 
name  of  which  we  never  should  have  heard)  by  some  stiff  provincial  painter  in 
a  lawyer's  wig  or  a  squire's  hunting  cap ;  but  his  portrait,  by  Reynolds  *,  would 
not  have  been  ten  times  engraved ;  his  name  could  never  have  become — as  it  is 
likely  to  be — as  far  spread  and  as  lasting  as  the  English  language ;  and  <<  the 
world  has  wanted  "  a  work  to  which  it  reiers  as  a  manual  of  amusement,  a  repo- 
sitory  of  wit,  wisdom,  and  norals,  and  a  lively  and  faithful  history  of  the  man- 
ners and  literature  of  England,  during  a  period  hardly  second  in  brilliancy,  and 
superior  in  importance,  even  to  the  Augustan  age  of  Anne. 

l8t  May,  1831.  J.  W.  C. 

1  'See  vol.  I  p.  458,  n.  This  feeling  is  less  surprising  in  old  Lord  Auchinleck  than  in  Sir  Alex- 
ander, who  was  himself  a  man  of  the  world,  clever,  literary,  and  social. — ^Eo. 

s  The  following  letter  (in  the  Reynolds  papers)  from  Mr.  Boswdl  to  Sir  Joshua,  on  the  subject  of 
this  portrait,  ought  not  to  be  Iosl 

»  London,  7th  Jane.  1785. 

**  Mt  obae  sir,— The  debts  which  I  contracted  in  my  father's  lifetime  will  not  be  cleared  off  by 
me  for  some  years.  I  therefore  think  it  unconscientious  to  indul|^  myself  in  any  expensive  article 
of  ele^nt  luxury.  But  in  the  mean  time  you  may  die,  or  I  may  die ;  and  I  should  regret  very  much 
that  there  should  not  be  at  Auchinleck  my  portrait  painted  by  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  with  whom  I 
liave  the  felicity  of  living  in  social  intercourse. 

"  I  have  a  proposal  to  make  to  you.  I  am  for  certain  to  be  called  to  the  English  bar  next  Febra- 
ary.  Will  you  now  do  my  picture,  and  the  price  shall  be  paid  out  of  the  first  fees  which  I  receive 
as  a  barrister  in  Westminster  Hall.  Or  if  that  fund  should  fall,  it  shall  be  paid  at  any  rate  in  five 
years  hence,  by  myself  or  my  representatives. 

^  If  you  are  pleased  to  approve  of  this  proposal,  your  stsnifyins  your  concurrence  underneath, 
npon  two  duplicates,  one  of  which  shall  be  kept  by  each  otus,  wHl  be  a  sufiicient  voucher  of  the 
obligation.  I  ever  am,  with  very  sincere  regard,  my  dear  air,  your  faithful  and  affectionate  humble 
■ervan  Jambs  Boswell.** 

"  J  ugru  to  the  oftovc  emt^Oont. 

«/.  Reynolds.^ 
«  London,  l(Hh  Sept.  1785." 

An  engraving  from  Sir  Joshua's  portrait  is  prefixed  to  one  of  these  volumes :  but  the  editor  has 
been  favoured  by  Mrs.  Denham  with  a  pencil  sketch  of  Mr.  Boswell  in  later  life,  by  Sir  Thomas 
Lawrence,  whidi,  although  bordering  on  caricature,  is  so  evidentlv  characteristic,  and  fas  the  editor 
is  assured)  so  identically  /{&«,  that  he  has  had  it  copied,  and  thinks  it  will  be  acceptable  as  a  lively 
illustration  of  both  the  mind  and  manners  of  Mr.  Boswell— busy  sdf-importance  and  dogmatical 
good-nature  were  never  more  strongh^  expressed. — En. 
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^  After  my  death  I  wish  no  other  herald. 
No  other  speaker  of  my  living  actions. 
To  keep  mine  honour  from  corruption, 
But  such  an  honest  chronicler  as  Griffith  K* 

Skax^pbajub,  Henry  VIIL 

I  See  Dr.  Johnson's  letter  to  Mrs.  Thrsle,  dated  Ostick  in  Skie,  September  30, 1773 :  *<  Boawell 
writes  a  regular  Journal  of  our  travels,  which  I  think  contains  as  much  of  what  I  say  and  do^  as  of 
all  other  oocunencea  together:  *far  nuk  •JMiful  chromder  is  Griffith.*  "— BoswaLu 
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TO    SIR    JOSHUA    REYNOLDS. 


Mr  DEAR  SIR, — Every  liberal  motive  that 
can  actuate  an  authoui  in  the  dedication 
of  his  labours  concurs  in  djirectinj^  me  toi 
yof ,  as  the  person  to  whom  the  following 
work  should  be  inscribed. 

If  there  be  a  pleasure  in  celebrating  the  dis- 
tinguished merit  of  a  contemporary,  mixed 
witn  a  certain  degree  of  vanity,  not  alto- 
gether inexcusable,  in  appearing  AiUy  sen- 
sible of  it,  where  can  I  nnd  one,  in  compli- 
mentixig  whom  1  can  with  more  general  ap- 
probation gratify  those  feelings?  Your  ex- 
cellence not  only  in  the  art  over  which  you 
have  long  presioed  with  unrivalled  fame,  out 
also  in  philosophy  and  elegant  literature,  is 
y  well  known  to  the  present,  and  will  continue 
to  be  the  admiration  of  future  ages.  Your 
«qual  and  placid  temper,  your  variety  of 
conversation,  yotir  true  politeness,  by  which 
you  are  so  amiable  in  private  society,  and 
thft  enlarged  hospitahty  which  has  long 
made  your  house  a  common  centre  of  union 
for  the  ^reat,  the  accomplished,  the  learned, 
and  the  ingenious;  all  these  (qualities  I  can, 
in  perfect  confidence  of  not  being  accused  of 
flattery,  ascribe  to  vou. 

If  a  man  may  indulge  an  honest  pride,  in 
having  it  known  to  the  world  that  he  has 
been  thought  wortlw  of  particular  attention 
by  a  person  of  the  first  eminence  in  the  age 
in  which  he  lived,  whose  company  has  been 
universally  courted,  I  am  justified  in  availing 
myself  of  the  usual  privilege  of  a  dedication, 
when  I  mention  that  there  has  been  a  long 
and  uninterrupted  friendship  bq|ween  us. 

If  gratitude  should  be  acknowledged  for 
favours  received,  I  have  this  opportunity, 
my  dear  sir,  most  sincerely  to  tnank  you 
for  the  many  happy  hours  which  I  owe  to 
your  kindness, — ^for  the  cordiality  with 
which  you  have  at  all  times  been  pleased  to 
welcome  me, — ^for  the  number  or  valuable 
acquaintances  to  whom  you  have  introduced 
me, — for  the  noete$  ecenaque  De&tn,  which 
I  have  enjoyed  under  your  roof. 

If  a  work  should  be  inscribed  to  one  who 
IS  master  of  the  subject  of  it,  and  whose  ajp- 
probation,  therefore,  must  ensure  itcremt 
and  success,  the  Life  of  Dr.  Johnson  is, 
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with  the  greatest  propriety,  dedicated  to 
Sir  Joshua  Rejrnolds,  who  was  the  intimitis 
and  beloved  friend  of  that  great  man;  the 
friend  whom  he  declared  to  be  "  the  most 
invulnerable  man  he  knew;  whom,  if  he 
should  quarrel  with  him,  he  should  find  the 
most  difficulty  how  to  abuse."  You,  my 
dear  sir,  studied  him,  and  knew  him  well; 
you  venerated  and  admired  him.  Yet  lu- 
minous as  he  was  upon  the  whole,  you  per- 
ceived all  the  shades  which  mingled  in  the 


aation  oi' ihe  specimen  which  I  gave  in  my 
"  Journal  of  a  Tour  to  the  Hebrides,"  of 
my  being  able  to  preserve  his  conversation 
in  an  authentick  and  lively  manner,  which 
opinion  the  publick  has  confirmed,  was  the 
best  encouragement  for  me  to  persevere  in 
my  purpose  of  producing  the  whole  of  my 
stores. 

In  one  respect,  this  work  will  in  some 
passages  be  different  from  the  former.  In 
my  "  Tour,"  I  was  almost  unboundedly 
open  in  my  oommumcations;  and  from  my 
eagerness  to  display  the  wonderful  fertility 
and  readiness  of  Johnson's  wit,  freely 
showed  to  the  world  its  dexterity,  even 
when  I  was  myself  the  object  of  it.  I 
trusted  that  1  should  be  liberally  understood, 
as  knowing  very*  well  what  I  was  about, 
and  by  no  means  as  simply  unconscious  of 
the  pointed  effects  of  the  satire.  I  own, 
indeed,  that  I  was  arrogant  enough  to  sup- 
pose that  the  tenour  of  the  rest  of  the  book 
would  sufficiently  guard  me  against  such  a 
strange  imputation.  But  it  seems  I  judged 
too  well  of  the  world;  for,  though  I  could 
scarcely  believe  it,  1  have  been  ui^oubtedly 
informed,  that  many  persons,  especially  in 
distant  quarters,  not  penetrating  enough 
into  Johnson's  character,  so  as  to  under- 
stand his  mode  of  treating  hia  friends,  have 
arraigned  my  judgment,  instead  of  seeing 
that  I  was  sensible  of  dJ  that  they  conld 
observe. 

It  is  related  of  the  great  Dr.  Clarke,  that 
when  in  one  of  his  leisure  hours  he  was  un- 
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bending  himself  with  a  few  friends  in  the  most 
playful  and  fVolicksome  manner,  he  observed 
seau  Nash  approaching;  upon  which  he 
suddenly  etppped.  "  My  boys,"  said  he, 
"  le^-  lis  be  grave— here  comes  a  fool." 
The^  world,  mj  friend,  1  have  found  to  be 
a  ffreal  fool  a«  to  that  particular  on  which 
it  has  become  necessary*  to  speak  very  plain- 
ly.   I  have  therefore  in  this  work  been  more 
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reserved;  and  though  I  td\  nothing  but  the 
truth,  I  have  still  kept  in  my  mind  that  the 
whole  truth  is  not  always  to  be  exposed. 
This,,  however,  I  have  managed  so  as  to 
occasion  no  diminution  of  th«  pleasure  whi^h 
my  book  should  afford,  though  malignity 
may  .sometimes  be  disappointed  of  its  grati- 
fications. I  am,  my  dear  sir,  your  much 
obliged  friend  and  faithful  humble  servaifl, 
JAMES  BOSWELL. 


MR.  BOSWELL'S  ADVERTISEMENTS. 


TO  THE  FIRST  EDITION. 


I  AT  last  deliver  to  the  world  a  work 
which  I  have  lonj^  promised,  and  of  which, 
I  am  afiraid,  too  hign  expectations  have  been 
raised.  The  delay  of  its  publication  must 
be  imputed,  in  a  considerame  degree,  to  the 
extraordinary  zeal  which  has  been  shown 
by  distinguished  persons  in  all  quarters  to 
supply  me  with  additional  information  con- 
cerning its  illustrious  su^ect;  resembling 
in  this  the  grateful  tribes  of  ancient  nations^ 
of  which  every  individual  was  eager  to 
throw  a  stone  upon  the  ^ave  of  a  departed 
hero,  and  thus  to  share  m  the  pious  office 
of  erecting  an  honourable  monument  to  bis 
memory. 

The  labour  and  anxious  attention  with 
which  I  have  cx)llected  and  arranged  the 
materials  of  which  these  volumes  are  com- 
posed, will  haidly  be  conceived  by  those 
who  read  them  with  careless  facilitv.  The 
stretch  of  mind  and  prompt  assiduity  by 
which  so  mainr  conversations  were  pre- 
served, I  myself,  at  some  distance  of  time, 
contemplate  with  wonder;  and  I  must  be 
allowed  to  suggest,  that  the  nature  of  the 
work,  in  other  respects,  as  it  consists  of  in- 
numerable detached  particulars,  all  which, 
even  the  most  minute,  I  have  spared  no 
pains  to  ascertain  with  a  scrupulous  au- 
thenticity, has  occasioned  a  degree  of  trou- 
ble far  beyond  that  of  any  other  species  of 
composition.  Were. I  to  detail  the  books 
which  I  have  consulted,  and  the  inquiries 
which  I  have  found  it  necessary  to  make  by 
various  channels,  I  shoukl  probably  be 
thought  ridiculously  iwtentatious.  Let  me 
only  observe,  as  a  specimen  of  my  trouble, 
that  I  have  sometimes  been  obliged  to  run 
half  over  London,  in  order  to  fix  a  date  cor- 
rectly: which,  when  I  had  accomplished,  I 
well  knew  woukl  obtain  me  no  praise, 
though  a  failure  would  have  been  to  my  dis- 
credit. And  ader  all,  perhaps,  hard  as  it 
may  be,  I  shall  not  be  surprised  if  omissions 
«r  mistakat  be  pointed  out  with  invidious 


severity.  I  lyive  also  been  extremely  care* 
ful  as  to  the  exactness  of  my  quotations; 
holding  that  there  is  a  respect  due.  to  the 
pubhck,  which  should  oblige  every  authour 
to  attend  to  this,  and  never  to  presume  to 
introduce  them  with,  <<  I  think  I  have  read," 
or  "  If  I  remember  right,"  when  the  origi- 
nals may  be  examined. 

I  beg  leave  to  express  my  warmest  thanks 
to  those  who  have  been  piteasedto  favour 
me  with  communications/  and  advice  in 
the  conduct  of  my  work.  But  I  cannot 
sufficiently  acknowledge  my  obligations  to 
my  friend  Mr.  Malone,  who  was  so  good  as 
to  allow  me  to  read  to  him  almost  the  whole 
of  my  manuscript,  and  made  such  remarks 
as  were  greatly  fbr  the  advantage  of  the 
work;  though  it  is  but  fair  to  him  to  men- 
tion, that  upon  many  occasions  I  difiered 
from  him,  and  followed  my  own  judgment. 
I  reffret  exceedingly  that  I  was  deprived  of 
the  benefit  of  his  revision,  when  not  more 
than  one  half  of  the  book  had  passed  through 
the  press;  but  aflcr  having  completed  his 
very  laborious  and  admirable  edition  of 
Shakspeare,  for  which  he  generously  would 
accept  of  no  other  rewanl  but  tliat  fame 
which  he  has  so  deservedly  obtained,  be 
fulfilled  his  promise  of  a  tons-wished-for 
visit  to  his  relations  in  Ireland;  from  whence 
his  safe  return  fimbus  Atieia  is  desired  by 
his  friends  here,  wiih  all  the  classical  ar- 
dour of  Sie  te  Diva  potent  Cypri;  for  there 
is  no  man  in  whom  more  elegant  and  wor 
thy  qualities  are  united;  and  whose  society, 
therefore,  is  more  valued  by  those  who  know 
him. 

It  is  painful  to  roe  to  think,  that  while  I 
was  carrying  on  this  work,  several  of  those 
to  whom  it  would  have  been  most  interest 
ing  have  died.  Such  melancholy  disap 
pcnntments  we  know  to  be  incident  to  hu 
manity;  but  we  do  not  feel  them  the  less 
Let  me  particularly  lament  the  Reverend 
Thomas  Warton  and  the  Reverend  Dr 
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Adams.  Mr.  WaitOi),  amidst  his  variety 
of  genius  and  learning,  was  an  excellent 
biographer.  His  contributions  to  my  cd- 
ection  are  highly  estimable;  and  as  he  had 
a  true  relish  or  my  "  Tour  to  the  Hebrides," 
I  trust  I  should  now  have  been  gratified 
with  a  larger  share  of  his  kind  approbation. 
Dr.  Adams,  eminent  as  the  head  of  a  col> 
lege,  as  a  writer,  and  as  a  most  amiable 
man,  had  known  Johnson  from  his  early 
years,  and  was  his  friend  tlm)ugh  life. 
What  reason  I  had  to  hope  for  tha  counte- 
nance of  that  venerable  gentleman  to  this 
work  will  appear  from  what  he  wrote  to  me 
upon  a  former  occasion  from  Oxford,  No- 
vember 17,  1785: — "  Dear  sir,  I  hazard  this 
letter,  not  knowing  where  it  will  find  you, 
to  thank  you  for  your  very  agreeable  ^Tour,' 
which  I  found  here  on  my  return  from  the 
country,  and  in  which  you  have  depicted 
our  friend  so  perfectly  to  my  ikncy,  i^  every 
«  attitude,  every  scene  and  situation,  that  I 
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have  thought  myself  in  the  company  and 
of  the  party  almost  throughout  ft  has 
given  very  general  satisfaction:  and  those 
who  have  found  most  fault  wm  a  ^assa^e 
here  and  there,  have  aereedjthat  tbey4)0uld 
not  help  goinff  through,  aid  being  enter- 
tained with  the  whole.  I  wish,  uideed, 
some  few  gross  expressions  hftd  biwn  soft- 
ened, and  a  few  of  our  hero's  foibles  had 
4>een  a  little  more  shaded;  but  it  is  useful  to 
see  the  weaknesses  incident  to  great  minds; 
and  you  haye  ^iven  us  Dr.  Johnson's  au- 
thority that  in  history  all  ought  to  be  told." 
Such  a  sanction  to  my  faculty  of  giving 
a  just  representation  of  Dr.  Johnson  I  could 
npt  conceaL  Nor  will  I  suppress  my  sat- 
isfaction in  the  consciousness,  that  bv  re- 
cording so  considerable  a  portion  of  the 
wisdom  and  wit  of  ''the  brigntest  ornament 
of  the  eighteenth  century  *,"  I  have  largely 
provided  for  the  instruction  and  entertain- 
ment of  mankind. 

J.  BOSWELL. 


TO  THE  SECOND  EDITION. 


That  I  was  anxious  for  the  success  of  a 
work  which  had  employed  much  of  my  time 
and  labour,  I  do  not  wish  to  conceal;  but 
whatever  doubts  I  at  any  time  entertained, 
have  been  entirely  removed  by  the  very  fa- 
vourable reception  with  which  it  has  been 
honoured.  That  reception  has  excited  my 
best  exertions  to  render  my  book  more 
perfect^  and  in  this  endeavour  I  have  had 
the  assistance  not  only  of  some  of  my  par- 
ticular friends,  but  of  many  other  learned 
and  ingenious  men,  by  which  I  have  been 
enabled  to  rectify  some  mistakes,  and  to  en- 
rich the  work  with  many  valuable  additions. 
These  I  have  ordered  to  be  printed  sepa- 
rately in  quarto,  for  the  accommodation  of 
the  purchasers  of  the  first  edition.  May  I  be 
permitted  to  say  that  the  typography  of  both 
editions  does  honour  to  tne  press  of  Mr. 
Henry  Baldwin,  now  Master  of  the  Wor- 
shipful Company  of  Stationers,  who^  I 
have  long  known  as  a  worthy  man  and  an 
obliging  friend. 

In  the  stran^fely  mixed  scenes  of  human 
existence,  our  teehn^  are  oflen  at  once  pleaa- 
in^  and  painful  Of  this  trutli,  the  progress 
of^the  present  work  furnishes  a  striking 
instance.  It  was  highly  gratifying  to  me 
'  that  my  friend,  Sir  Jqshua  Reynolds,  to 
whom  it  is  inscribed,  lived  to  peruse  it,  and 
to  give  the  strongest  testimony  to  its  fidel- 
ity; but  before  a  second  edition,  which  he 
contributed  to  improve,  coukl  be  finished, 
the  world  has  been  deprived  of  tliat  most 
valuable  man;  a  Kms  of  which  the  regret 
will  be  deep  and  lasting,  and  extensive, 
proporfllonate  to  the  felicity  which  he  dif- 
fused through  a  wide  circle  of  admirers  and 
friends.  •  • 


In  reflecting  that^  the  illustnous  subject 
of  this  work,  by  being  more  extensively  and 
intimately  known,  however  elevated  before, 
has  risen  m  the  veneration  and  love  of  man- 
kind, I  feel  a  satisfaction  beyond  what  fame 
can  afford.  We  cannot,  indeed,  too  much 
or  too  often  admire  his  wonderful  powers 
of  mind,  when  we  consider  that  the  princi- 
pal store  of  wit  and  wisdom  which  tliis  work 
contains  was  not  a  particular  selection  from 
his  general  conversation,  but  was  merely 
his  occasional  talk  at  such  times  as  I  had 
the  good  fortune  to  be  in  his  company;  and, 
without  doubt,  if  his  discourse  at  other  pe- 
riods had  been  collected  with  the  same  at- 
tention, the  whole  tenour  of  what  he  ut- 
tered would  have  been  found  equally  ex- 
cellent. 

His  strong,  clear,  and  animated  enforce- 
ment of  rnigion,  morality,  loyalty,  and 
subordination,  while  it  delights  and  im- 
proves the  wise  and  the  good,  will,  I  trust, 
Srove  an  eflectual  antidote  to  that  detesta- 
le  sophistry  which  has  been  lately  import- 
ed from  France,  under  the  false  name  of 
philosophy,  and  with  a  malignant  industry 
has  been  employed  against  the  peace,  good 
order,  and  happiness  of  society,  in  our  free 
and  prosperous  country:  but,  thanks  be  to 
God,  without  producing  the  pernicious  ef- 
f^ts  which  were  hoped  for  by  its  propaga^ 
tors. 

It  seems  to  me,  in  my  moments  of  self- 
complacency,  that  this  extensive  biograph- 
ical work,  however  inferior  in  its  nature, 
may  in  one  respect  be  assimilated  to  the 


>  See  Bfr.  Malone's  fVeface  to  his  editicm  of 
Sbakipeara. — ^Bo8Wbx.l. 
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Odvssey.  Amidst  a  thousand  entertaining 
and  instructive  episodes,  the  hero  is  never 
long  out  of  sight}  for  they  are  all  in  som^ 
degree  connected  with  him;  and  he,  in  the 
whole  course  of  the  history,  is  exhibited  by 
the  authour  for  the  best  advantage  of  hw 
readers: 

— Qnid  virtos  et  quid  sapientia  po«C, 
Utile  proposoit  nobb  exemplar  Ulyaeii. 

Should  there  be  any  cold-blooded  and 
morose  mortals  who  really  distike  this  book, 
I  will  give  them  a  story  to  apply.  When 
the  great  Duke  of  Marlborough,  accom- 
panied by  Lord  Cadogan,  was  one  day  re- 
connoitring the  army  in  Flanders,  a  heavy 
rain  came  on,  and  they  both  called  for  their 
cloaks.  Lord  Cadogan's  servant,  a  ^ood-* 
humoured  alert  lad,  brought  his  lordship's  in 
a  minute.  The  duke's  servant,  a  lavy  sulky 
dog,  was  so  sluggish,  that  his  grace  being 
wet  to  the  skin,  reproved  him,  and  had  for 
answer,  with  a  grunt,  *'  I  came  as  fast  as  I 
could;"  upon  which  the  duke  calmly  said, 
"  Cadoffan,  I  would  not  for  a  thousand 
pounds  have  that  fellow's  temper." 

There  are  some  men,  I  believe,  who  have^ 
or  think  they  have,  a  very  small  share  of 
vanity.  Such  may  speak  of  their  literary 
fame  in  a  decorous  style  of  diffidence.  But 
I  confess,  that  1  am  so  formed  by  nature 
and  by  habit,  that  to  restrain  the  effusion 
of  dehght,  on  having*  obtained  such  fame, 
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to  me  wbuld  l)e  truly  painful.  Why  then 
should  I  suppress  it?  Why  "  out  of  the 
abundance  of^the  heart"  should  I  not  speak  r 
Let  me  then  mention  with  a  warm,  but  ro 
insolent  exultation,  that  I  have  been  re- 

faled  with  spontaneous  praise  of  my  work 
y  many  and  various  persons,  eminent  for 
their  rank,  learning,  talents,  and  accom- 
plishments; much  of  which  praise  I  have 
under  their  hands  to  be  reposited  in  ray 
archives  at  Auchinleck*  An  honourable 
and  reverend  tViend  speaking  of  the  favour- 
able' reception  of  my  volumes,  even  in  the 
circles  of  fashion  and  elegance,  said  to  me, 
"  you  have  made  them  all  talk  Johnson.** 
Yes,  I  may  add,  I  have  Johmonued  the 
land:  and  I  trust  they  will  not  only  talk  but 
thiuK  Johnson. 

To  enumerate  those  to  whom  I  have  been 
thus  indebted  woukl  be  tediously  ostenta- 
tious. I  cannot  however  but  name  one, 
whose  praise  is  truly  valuable,  not  only  on 
account  of  his  knowledge  and  abilities,  but 
on  account  of  the  magnificent,  yet  danger- 
ous embassy,  in  which  he  is  now  employed, 
which  malces  every  thing  that  relates  to  him 
peculiarly  interesting.  Lord  Macartney 
favoured  me  with  his  own  copy  of  my  book, 
with  a  number  of  notes,  of  which  1  have 
availed  myself.  On  the  first  leaf  I  fbund, 
in  his  lordship's  hand-writing,  an  inscrip- 
tion of  such  high  commendation,  that  even 
I,  vain  as  I  am,  cannot  prevail  on  myself  to 

publish  it.  

J.  BOSWELL. 


MR.  MALONE^S  ADVERTISEMENTS. 


TO  THE  THIRD  EDITION. 


Sevebal  valuable  letters,  and  other  cu- 
rious matter,  having  been  communicated 
to  the  authour  too  Tate  to  be  arranged  in 
that  chronological  order,  which  he  had  en- 
deavoured umibrmly  to  observe  in  his  work, 
he  was  obliged  to  introduce  them  in  his  se- 
cond edition,  by  way  of  Addenda,  as  com- 
modiously  as  he  could.  In  the  present  edi- 
tion, they  have  been  distributed  in  their 
proper  places.  In  revising  his  volumes  for 
a  new  edition,  he  had  pointed  out  where 
some  of  these  materials  should  be  inserted; 
but  unfortunately,  in  the  midst  of  his  la- 
bours, he  was  seized  with  a  fever,  of  which, 
to  the  great  regret  of  all  his  friends,  he  died 
on  the  19th  of  May,  1795.  All  the  notes 
that  he  had  written  in  the  margin  of  the 
copy,  which  he  had  in  part  revised)  are  here 
fhithfully  preserved;  and  a  few  new  notes 
have  been  added,  principally  by  some  of 
those  friends  to  whom  the  authour,  in  the 
former  editions,  acknowledged  his  obliga- 
tions. Those  subscribed  with  the  letter  B. 
-^ere  communicated  by  Dr.  Bumey;  those 


to  which  the  letters  J.  B.  are  annexed,  by 
the  Rev.  J.  B.  Blakeway,  of  Shrewsbury, 
to  whom  Mr.  Bosweli  acknowledged  him- 
self indebted  for  some  judicious  remarks  on 
the  first  edition  of  his  work;  and  the  letters 
J.  B — .  O.  are  annexed  to  some  remarks 
furnished  by  the  authour's  second  son,  a 
student  of  Brazen-Noee  College  in  Oxford. 
Some  valuable  observations  were  commu- 
nicated by  James  Bindley,  Esq.  first  com- 
missioner in. the  stamp-office,  which  have 
been  acknowledged  in  their  proper  places. 
For  all  those  without  any  signature,  Mr  ' 
Malone  is  answerible.  Eveiy  new  remark, 
not  written  by  the  authour,  for  the  sake  of 
distinction  has  been  enclosed  within  crotch- 
els;  in  one  instance,  howeveri  the  printer, 
by  mistake,  has  affixed  this  mark  to  a  note 
relative  to  the  Rev.  Thomas  Fysche  Pahn- 
er,  (see  vol.  iv.  p.  129^,  which  was  writtm 
by  Mr.  Boswell,  and  therefore  ongfct  not  to 
have  bef^  thus  distinguished. 

I  ^ave  only  to  add,  t^at  the  proof-sheets 
of  the  present  edition  not  having  passed 
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through  my  hands,  I  am  not  answerahle  for 
any  typographical  errors  that  may  he  fbUnd 
in  it.  Having,  however,  heen  printed  at 
Ae  very  accurate  press  of  Mr.  Baldwin,  I 
make  no  douht  it  will  he  found  not  less  per- 

8th  April,  1799. 


feet  than  the  ibrmer  edition;  the  greatest 
care  having  heen  taken,  hy  correctness  aild 
elegance,  to  do  justice  to  one  of  the  most 
instructive  and  entertaining  works  in  die 
English  language. 

EDM.  KALONE. 


TO  THE  TOXJRTH  EDmON. 


In  this  edition  are  inserted  some  new  tet- 
ters, of  which  the  greater  part  has  been 
obligingly  communicated  by  the  Rev.  Dr. 
Vyse,  Rector  of  Lambeth.  Those  written 
by  Dr.  Johnson,  concerning  his  mother  in 
her  last  illness,  furnish  a  new  proof  of  his 
great  piety  and  tenderness  of  heart,  and 
therefore  cannot  but  be  acceptable  to  the 
readers  of  this  very  popular  work.  Some 
new  notes  also  have  been  added,  which,  as 
well  as  the  observations  inserted  in  the  third 
edition,  and  the  letters  now  introduced,  are 
carefullv  included  within  crotchets,  that 
the  authour  may  not  be  answerable  for  any 
thing  which  had  not  the  sanction  of  his  ap- 
probation. The  remarks  of  bm- friends  are 
distinguished  as  formerly,  except  those  ot 
Mr..  Malone,  to  which  the  letter  M.  is  how 
subjoined.  Those  to  which  the  letter  K. 
is  affixed  were  communicated  by  my  learned 
friend,  the  Rev.  Dr.  Kearney,  formerly 
senior  Fellow  of  Trinity  College,  Dublin, 
and  now  beQeficed  in  the  diocess  of  Ra- 
phoe,  in  Ireland,  of  which  hb  is  archdea- 
con. 

Of  a  work  which  hss  been  before  the 
publick  for  thirteen  years  with  increasing 
approbation,  and  of  which  near  (bur  thou- 


sand copies  have  been  dispersed,  it  ha  not 
neeessary  to  say  more:'  yet  I  cannot  refrain 
from  adciing,  that,  hignlv  as  it  is  now  esti- 
mated, it  will,  I  am  confident,  be  still  more 
valued  by  posterity  a  century  hence,  when 
all  the  actors  in  the  scene  shall  be  numbered 
with  the  dead;  when  the  excellent  and  ex- 
traordinary man,  whose  wit  and  wisdom 
are  here  recorded,  shall  be  viewed  at  a  still 
greater  distance;  and  the  instruction  and 
entertainment  they  afford  will  at  once  pro- 
duce reverential  gratitude,  admiration,  anc^ 
delight  1.  E.  M. 

20th  Jooe,  1804. 


.    1  [Mr.lVfalone  published  a  fifUi  edition  in  1807, 
and  .a  sixth  in  1811;  Mr.  Chalmers  a  seventh  in 
1622;  and  an  anonjrmoas  editor  another,  in  Ox- 
ford, in  1826.    Of  publications  so  recent,  the  ed- 
itor woald  not  have  felt  justified  in  making  an 
unpermitted  use;  but  in  fact  there  was  little  to  bj 
borrowed  from  any  of  them,  except  that  of  M' 
Chalmers;  and  his  liberality,  by  pointing  out  sue 
of  the  original  sources  of  information  as  the  edito 
had  not  hinwelf  previously  discovered,  has  ena^ 
bled  him  to  complete  this  edition  with  all  the  in- 
fonnatwn  which  Mr.  Chalmers  could  afford. — 
Ed.] 


ME.  BOSWELL^S  INTRODUCTION. 


To  write  the  Life  of  him  who  excelled  all 
mankind  in  writing  the  lives  of  others,  and 
who,  whether  we  consider  his  extraordina- 
ry endowments,  or  his  various  works,  has 
lieen  equalled  by  few  in  any  age,  is  an  ardu- 
ous, and  may  be  reckoned  in  me  a  piechimp- 
tuous  task. 

Had  Dr.  Johnson  written  his  own  Life, 
in  conformity  with  the  opinion  which  he 

■  has  given*,  that  every  man's  life  may  be 
best  written  by  himsen^  had  he  employed 
in  the  preservation  of  his  own  history,  that 
clearness  of  narration  and  elegance  of  lan- 
guage in  which  he  has  embalmed  so  many 
eminent  persons,  the  world  would  probably 

X  have  had  the  most  perfect  example  of  IKog- 
raphy  that  was  ever  exhibited.     But  u- 


*  Idler,  No.  84.— Botwsi*. 


though  he  at  different  tiines,  in  a  desultory 
manner,  committed  to  writing  many  par 
ticulars  of  the  progress  of  his  mind  and  for- 
tunes, he  never  had  persevering  diligence 
enough  to  form  them  into  a  regular  compo- 
sition.   Of  these  memorials  a  few  have  been 
preserved;  but  the  greater  part  was  con- 
signed by  him  to  the  flames,  a  few  days  be- 
fore his  death.  i 
As  1  had  the  honour  and  happiness  of) 
enjoying  his  friendship  for  upwards  of  tweQ4 
ty  years;  as  I  had  the  scheme  of  writin$r 
liis  life  constantly  in  view;  as  he  was  well  I 
apprised  of  this  circumstance,  and  fVom  time  \ 
to  time  obligingly  satisfied  my  inquiries,  b;^  ' 
communicating  to  me  the  incidents  of  hts 
early  years;  as  I  acquired  a  facility  in  recol- 
lecting, and  w^  very  assiduous  in  record- 
ing, his  converMtion,  of  which  the  extraor 
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dinary  vi^nr  and  vivacity  coirilituted  one 
of  the  first  features  of  his  character;  and  as 
I  have  spared  no  pains  in  obtaining  materi- 
als concerning  him,  from  every  quarter 
where  I  could  discover  that  they  were  to 
be  found,  and  have  been  favoured  with  the 
most  liberal  communications  by  his  friends; 
I  flatter  myself  that  few  biographers  have 
entered  upon  such  a  work  as  this  with  more 
advantages ;  mdependent  of  literary  abilities, 
in  which  '  am  not  vain  enough  to  compare 
myself  with  soma  uretLi  names  who  nave 
gone  before  me  in  this  kind  of  writing. 

Since  my  work  was  announced,  several 
Lives  and  Memoirs  of  D  r.  Johnson  have  been 
published,  the  most  voluminous  of  which 
18  one  compiled  for  the  booksellers  of  Lon- 
don, by  Sir  John  Hawkins,  KnU\  a  man, 
whom,  during  my  long  intimacy  with  Dr. 
Johnson,  I  never  saw  in  his  company,  I 
think,  but  once,  and  I  am  sure  not  above 
twice.  Johnson  might  have  esteemed  him 
for  his  decent,  reliffious  demeanour,  and  his 
knowledge  of  books  and  literary  liistory; 
but  from  the  rigid  formality  of  his  manners, 
it  is  evident  that  they  never  could  have  lived 
together  with  companionable  ease  an(l  fa- 
miliarity; nor  had  Sir  John  Hawkins  that 
nice  perception  which  was  necessary  to 
mark  the  nner  and  less  obvious  parts  Of 
Johnson's  character.  His  being  appointed 
one  of  his  executors  jfave  him  an  opportu^- 
nity  of  taking  possession  of  such  fragments 
of  a  diary  and  other  papers  as  were  led;  of 
which,  before  delivering  them  up  to  the  re- 
siduary legatee,  whose  properly  they  were, 
he  endeavoured  to  extract  the  substance. 
In  this  he  has  not  been  very  successful,  as 
I  have  found  upon  a  perusal  of  those  papers,^ 
which  have  been  since  transferred  to  me. 
Sir  John  Hawkins's  ponderous  labours,  1 
must  acknowledge,  exhibit  tt  farrago y  of 
which  a  considerable  portion  is  not  devoid 
of  entertainment  to  the  lovers  of  literary 


1  The  greatest  part  of  this  book  was  written 
whDe  Sir  John  Hawkins  was  alive;  and  I  avow, 
that  one  object  of  my  strictures  was  to  make  him 
feel  some  compunction  for  liis  illiberal  treatment 
of  Dr.  Johnson.  Since  his  decease,  I  have  sup- 
pressed several  of  my  remarks  upon  his  work. 
But  though  I  would  not  "  war  with  the  dead*' 
offtnsioelyy  I  think  it  necessary  to  be  strenuous 
in  defence  of  my  illustrious  friend,  which  I  can- 
not be,  witliont  strong  animadversions  upon  a  wri- 
ter who  has  greatly  mjured  him.  Let  me  add, 
that  though  I  doubt  I  should  not  have  been  very 
prompt  to  gratify  Sir  John  Hawkins  with  any 
compliment  in  his  lifetime,  I  do  now  franklv  ac- 
knowledge, that,  in  my  opinion,  his  volume,  how- 
ever inadequate  and  improper  as  a  life  of  Dr. 
Johnson,  and  however  discredited  by  unpardona- 
ble inaccuracies  in  other  respects,  contains  a  col- 
lection of  curious  anecdotes  and  observations, 
wluch  few  men  but  its  author  oookl  have  brought 
together.— Boswsx«x.. 


gossiping;  but  besides  its  being  swelled  out 
with  long  unnecessary  extracts  from  various 
works  (even  one  of  several  leaves  from  Os- 
borne's Harleian  Catak)gue,  and  those  not 
compiled  by  Johnson,  but  by  Okiys),  a  ve 
ry  small  part  of  it  relates  to  the  person  who 
is  the  subject  of  the  book ;  and  in  tliat  there  m 
such  an  inaccuracy  in  the  statement  of  facts, 
as  in  so  solemn  an  authour  is  hardly  excn 
sable,  and  certainly  makes  his  narrative  ve 
rv  unsatisfactory.  But  what  is  still  worse, 
there  is  throughout  the  whole  of  it  a  dark 
uncharitable  cast,  by  which  the  most  un- 
favourable construction  is  put  upon  almost 
every  circumstance  in  the  character  and 
concfuct  of  my  illustrious  friend;  who,  I 
trust,  will,  by  a  true  and  fair  delineation, 
be  vindicated  both  fiom  the  injurious  mi»- 
representations  of  this  authour,  and  from 
the  slighter  aspersions  of  a  lady  who  once 
lived  in  great  intimacjr  with  him. 

There  is,  in  the  British  Museum,  a  let- 
ter from  Bishop  Warburton  to  Dr.  Bireh, 
on  the  subject  oi  biography;  which,  though 
I  am  aware  it  may  expose  me  to  a  charge 
of  artfully  raisinfr  the  value  of  my  own 
work,  by  contrasting  it  with  that  of  which 
I  have  spoken,  is  so  well  conceived  and  ex* 
pressed,  that  1  cannot  refrain  fVom  here  in 
8erting.it. 

"  24tfa  Nov.  17S7. 

<M  shall  endeavour,"  says  Dr.  Warbur- 
ton, "  to  give  you  what  satisfhction  I  can 
in  any  thing  you  want  to  be  satisfied  in  any 
subject  of  Milton,  and  am  extremely  gla^ 
you  intend  to  write  his  life.  Almost  all  the 
life-writers  we  have  had  befbre  Toland  and 
Desmaiseaux,  are  indeed  strange  insipid 
creatures^  and  yet  I  had  rather  read  the 
worst  ot  them,  than  be  obliged  to  go 
through  with  this  of  Milton's,  or  the  other's 
life  of  Boileau,  where  there  is  such  a  dull, 
heavy  succession  of  Ion?  quotations  of  dis- 
interesting  passages,  that  it  makes  their 
method  quite  nauseous.  But  the  verbose, 
usteless  Frenchman,  seems  to  lay  it  down 
as  a  principle,  that  every  life  must  be  a  book; 
and  what's  worse,  it  proves  a  book  without 
a  life;  for  what  do  we  know  of  BcHleau,  af- 
ter all  his  tedious  stuff  ?  You  are  the  only 
one  Tand  1  speak  it  without  a  compliment^, 
that  by  the  vigour  of  your  style  and  senti- 
ments, and  the  real  importance  of  your  ma- 
terials, have  the  art  (which  one  would  im- 
agine no  one  could  have  missed)  of  adding 
the  agreements  to  the  mo^t  agreeable  sul^ 
ject  in  the  world,  wHkh  is  literary  history*." 

Instead  of  melting  down  my  materials 
into  one  mass,  and  constantly  speaking  in 
my  own  person,  by  which  I  might  have  ap- 
peared to  have  more  merit  in  the  execution 
of  the  work,  I  have  resolved  to  adopt  and 


*  British  Musenin,  4820,  Ayseongfa's  CittaL 
Sloane  MSfiU-BoswsLL. 
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enlarge  upon  the  excellent  plan  of  Mr.  Ma- 
son, itt  hj«  Memoirs  of  Gray.  Wherever 
narrative  la  necessaiy  to  explain,  connect 
and  supply,  I  furnish  it  to  the  host  of  my 
abilities;  but  in  the  chronological  series  of 
Johnson's  life,  i^hich  I  trace  as  distinctly 
as  I  can,  year  by  year,  I  produce,  wherever 
It  is  in  my  power,  his  own  minutes,  letters, 
or  conversation,  being  convinced  that  this 
mode  is  more  lively,  lud  wiU  make  my  rear 
ders  better  acquainted  with  him  than  even 
most  of  those  were  who  actually  knew  him, 
but  coukl  know  him  only  partially;  where- 
as there  is  here  an  accumulation  of  intelli- 
gfence  from  various  points,  by  which  his 
character  is  more  Amy  understood  and  il- 
lustrated. 

j  Indeed  I  cannot  conceive  a  more  perfect 
mode  of  writina  any  man's  life,  than  not  on- 
ly rehting  all  the  most  important  events  of 
it  in  their  order,  but  interweaving  what  he 
privately  wrote,  and  said,  and  thought; 
Dy  which  mankind  are  enabled  as  it  were 
to  see  him  hve,  and  to  ^'  live  o'er  each  scene  •' 
with  him,  as  he  actually  advanced  through 
the  several  stages  of  his  liib.  Mad  his  other 
friends  been  as  diligent  and  ardent  as  I 
was,  he  might  have  been  ahnost  entirely 
preserved.  As  it  is,  1  will  venture  to  say 
that  he  will  be  seen  in  ^lis  work  more  com- 
pletely than  any  man  who  has  ever  yet  lived. 

And  he  will  be  seen  as  he  really  was;  for 
I  profess  to  write  not  his  panegyrick,  which 
must  be  all  praise,  but  his  life,  which,  great 
and  good  as  he  was,  must  not  be  supposed 
to  be  entirely  perfect.  To  be  as  he  was,  is 
indeed  subject  of  panegyrick  enough  to  any 
man  in  this  state  of  being;  but  in  every  pic- 
ture there  should  lie  shade  as  well  as  light, 
and  when  I  delineate  him  without  reserve, 
I  do  what  he  himself  recommended,  both 
by  his  precept  and  his  example.  ' 

"  If  the  biographer  writes  from  personal 
knowledge,  and  makes  haste  to  gratify  the 
publiek  curiosity,  thei^  is  danger  lest  ms  in- 
terest, his  fear,  his  gratitude,  or  his  tender- 
ness, overpower  his  fidelity,  and  tempt  him 
to  conceal,  if  not  to  mvent.  There  are 
many  who  think  it  an  act  of  piety  to  hide 
the  faults  or  failings  of  their  friends,  even 
when  they  can  no  longer  suffer  by  their  de- 
tection; we  therefore  see  whole  ranks  of 
characters  adorned  with  uniform  panegy- 
rick, and  not  to  be  known  fVom  one  another 
but  by  extrinsick  and  casual  circumstances. 
'  Let  me  remember,'  says  Hale,  *  when  I 
find  myself  inclined  to  pity  a  criminal,  that 
there  is  likewise  a  pity  due  to  the  country.' 
If  we  owe  regard  to  the  memory  of  the 
dead,  there  is  yet  more  respect  to  be  paid  to 
knowledge,  to  virtue,  and  to  truth  i." 

What  i  consider  as  the  pectdiar  value  of 
the  following  work,  is  the  quantity  it  con- 


'  fiambler.  No.  60. — ^Bo0wbu«. 


tains  of  Johnson's  conversation,  which  is 
universally  acknowledged  to  have  been  em- 
inently instructive  and  entertaining;  and  of 
which  the  specimens  that  I  have  given  up-- 
on  a  former  occasion  have  been  received 
with  so  much  approbation,  that  I  have 
good  grounds  for  supposing  that  the  worki 
will  not  be  indifferent  to  more  ample  com- 
munications of  a -similar  nature. 

That  the  convetsation  of  a  celebrated  man, 
if  his  talents  have  been  exerted  in  conver- 
sation, will  best  display  his  character,  is,  I 
trust,  too  well  escaolished  in  the  judgment 
of  mankind  to  be  at  all  shaken  by  a  sneer- 
ing observation  of  Mr.  Mason,  in  his  m^ 
moirs  of  Mr.  William  Whitehead,  in 
which  there  is  literally  no  life,  but  a  mere 
dry  narrative  of  facts.  I  do  not  think  it  was 
quite  necessary  to  attempt  a  depreciation  of 
what  is  univeradly  esteemed,  because  it  was 
not  to  be  found  in  the  immediate  object  of 
the  ingenious  writer's  pen;  for  in  truth, 
from  a  man  so  still  and  so  tame,  as  to  be  con- 
tented to  pass  many^ears  as  the  domestick 
companion  of  a  superannuated  lord  and  lady, 
conversation  coula  no  more  be  expected  than 
fVom  a  Chinese  mandarin  on  a  chimney- 
piece,  or  the  fantastick  figures  on  a  gilt 
leather  skreen*. 

If  authority  be  required,  let  us  appeal  to 
Plutarch,  the  prince  of  ancient  biographers. 

^c\?ituucf  juu  fMfXAy  juu  ireutM.  *Ttt  ifji^nr  »B«uc 

fittysa^m,  tuu  mx^ftu^  mKmr*  4'  Nor  is  it  al- 
ways in  the  most  distinguished  achieve- 
ments that  men's  virtues  or  vices  maybe  best 
discerned;  but  veiy  often  an  action  of  small 
note,  a  short  saying,  or  a  jest,  shall  distin- 
guish a  person's  real  character  more  than 
the  greatest  sieges  or  the  most  important 
battles  2."  • 

To  this  may  be  added  the  sentunents  of 
the  very  man  whose  life  I  am  about  to  exhi- 
bit. "  The  J[>usiness  of  the  biographer  is 
oAen  to  pass  slightly  over  those  perform- 
ances and  incidents  which  produce  vulgar 
greatness,  to  lead'  the  thoughts  into  ^mes- 
tick  privacies,  and  display  the  minute  details 
of  daily  life,  where  exteriour  appendages 
are  cast  aside,  and  men  excel  each  other  on- 
ly by  prudence  and  by  virtue.  The  account 
of  ThuanuB  is  with  great  propriety  said  by 
its  authour  to  have  been  written,  that  it 
might  lay  open  to  posterity  the  private  and 
familiar  character  of  that  man,  C9^u$  inge- 
nitun  et  eandorem  ex  ipnw  $crtpti$  suni 
olim  semper  Mwratwiy  whose  candour  and 
genius  will  to  the  end  of  time  be  by  his  wri- 
tingspreserved  in  admiration. 

"  There  are  many  invisible  circumstances 


*  Plutarch's  life  of  Alezander — Laaghome't 
tnoilation. — ^Boswkli.. 
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which,  whether  we  read  as  iiiquirei^  after 
natural  or  moral  knowiedg^e,  whether  we  in- 
tend to  enlarge  our  science  or  increase 
our  virtue,  are  more  important  than  puhllck 
occurrences.  Thus  Sallust,  the  great  mas- 
ter of  nature,  has  not  forgotten,  in  his  ac- 
count of  Catiline,  to  remark,  that  his  walk 
was  now  quick,  and  again  slow,  as  im  indi- 
cation of  a  mind  revolving  with  violent 
commotion.  Thus  the  story  of  Melancthon 
affords  a  striking  lecture  on  the  value  of 
time)  hy  informing  us,  that  when. he  had 
made  an  appointment,  he  expected  not  on- 
ly the  liour,  hut  the  minute  to  he  fixed, 
ttiat  the  day  might  not  run  Out  in  the  idle- 
ness of  suspense:  and  tf  the  '))lans  and  en- 
terprises of  De  Wit  are  now  of  less  impor- 
tance to  the  world  than  that  part  of  his 
personal  character,  which  represents  him 
as  careful  of  his  health,  and  negligent  of 
his  life. 

"  But  hiography  has  oflen  heen  aUotted 
to  writers,  who  seem  very  little  acquainted 
with  the  nature  of  thttr  task,  or  very  neg- 
ligent ahout  the  performance.  They  rare- 
ly afford  any  other  account  than  might  he 
collected  fVom  puhlick  papers,  hut  imagine 
themselves  writing  a  life,  when  they  exhib- 
it a  chronological  series  of  actions  or  pre- 
ferments; and  have  so  Httle  regard  to  the 
manners  or  behaviour  of  their  heroes,  that 
more  knowledge  may  he  gained  of  a  man's 
real  character,  by  a  short  conversation  with 
one  of  his  servants,  than  from  a  formal  and 
studied  narrative,  begun  with  his  pedigree, 
and  ended  wflh  his  funeral. 

"  There  are,  indeed,  some  natural  rca^ 
sons  why  these  narratives  are  oflen  written 
by  such  as  were  not  likely  to  give  much  in- 
struction or  deKght,  and  why  most  ac- 
counts of  particular  persons  are  barren  and 
xu^less.  If  a  life  be  delayed  till  interest 
and  envy  are  at  an  end,  we  may  hope  for 
impartiality,  but  must  expect  little  intelU- 
ffence^  fbr  the  incidents  which  sive  excel- 
lence to  hiography  are  of  a  ^a9le  and  ev- 
anescent kind,  such  as  soon  escape  the  me- 
mory, and  are  rarely  transmitted  by  tradi- 
tion. We  know  how  few  can  pourtray  a 
living  acquaintance,  except  by  his  most 
prominent  and  observable  particularities, 
and  the  grosser  features  of  his  mind;  and 
it  may  be  easily  imagined  how  much  of  this 
little  knowledge  maybe  lost  in  imparting 
it,  and  how  soon  a  succession  of  copied  wm 
lose  ell  resemblance  of  the  original  i." 

I  am  fully  aware  of  the  objections  which 
may  be  made  to  the  minuteness  on  some 
occasions  of  my  detail  of  Johnson's  conver- 
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sation,  and  how  happily  it  is  a^pted  ibr 
the  petty  exercise  of  ridicule,  hy  men  of 
supeiCciai  understanding,  and  ludicrous 
fancy;  but  I  remain  firm  and  confident  in 
my  opinion,  that  minute  particulars  are 
fVequently  characteristic,  and  always  amu- 
sing, when  they  relate  to  a  distinguidbed 
man.  I  am  therefore  exceedingly  unvrilling 
that  any  thing,  however  slight,  which  my 
illustrious  friend  thought  it  worth  his  while 
to  express,  with  any  degree  of  point,  should 
perif9h.  For  this  almost  superstitious  rev- 
erence, I  have  found  very  ola  and  venerable 
authority,  quoted' by  our  great  modern  pie- 
late,  Seeker,  in  whose  tenth  setmon  there 
is  the  following  passage: 

<<  Rabhi  David  Kimehiy  a  noted  Jewish 
commentator,  who  lived  about  five  hundred 
years  ago,  explains  that  passage  in  the  first 
psalm,  *  His  leaf  also  shaU  not  wither,'  from 
Rabbins  yet  older  than  himself,  thus:  That 
even  the  idU  talk,  so  he  expresses  it,  of  a 
good  man  ought  to  be  regarded;  the  most 
superfluous  things  he  saith  are  always  of 
some  value.  And  other  ancient  authours 
have  the  same  phrase,  nearly  in  the  same 
sense." 

Of  one  thing  I  am  certain,  that  consider- 
ing how  highly  the  small  portion  which  we 
have  of  the  table-talk  and  other  anecdotes 
of  our  celebrated  writers  is  valued,  and  how 
earnestly  it  is  regretted  that  we  have  not 


more,  I  am  justified  in  preserving  rather  too 
many  of  Johnson's  sayings,  than  too  few; 
especially  as  fVom  the  diversity  of  disposi- 
tions it  cannot  be  known  with  certainty 
beforehand,  whether  what  may  seem  trifling 
to  some,  and  perhaps  to  the  collector  him- 
self, may  not  be  most  agreeable  to  many; 
and  the  greater  number  that  an  authour  can 
please  in  an^  degree,  the  more  pleasure 
Soes  there  anse  to  a  benevolent  mind. 

To  those  who  are  weak  enougfi  to  think 
this  a  degrading  task,  and  the  time  and  la- 
bour which  have  been  devoted  to  it  misem- 
ployed, I  shall  content  myself  with  opposing 
the  authority  of  t))e  greatest  man  of  any 
age,  Julius  Cssar,  of  whom  Bacon  ob- 
serves, that  "  in  his  book  of  apophthegms 
which  he  collected,  we  see  that  he  esteem- 
ed it  more  honour  to  make  himself  but  a 
pair  of  tables,  to  take  the  wise  and  pithy 
words  o§  others,  than  to  have  every  word 
of  his  own  to  be  made  an  ap(^hth^:m  or 
an  oracleB."       • 

Havinff  said  thus  much  by  way  of  intro- 
duction, I  commit  the  following  pages  to 
the  candour  of  the  publick. 


*  Bacon  *8  **  Adnmcemsnt  of  Leuning,"  IkMMC 
I.—BO0WXX.X.. 
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SAMUEL  JOHNSON,  LL.D. 
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Samvbl  Johksok  was  bom  at  Lichfield, 
in  Stafibrdshire,  on  the  lath  of  September, 
N.  S.  1709,  [88  he  hiioself  sUtes, 
adding,  "  that  his  mother  had  a 
very  difficult  and  dangerous  labour, 
and  was  assisted  by  George  Hec- 
tor, a  man-midwife  of  great  reputation. 
He  was  born  almost  dead  ^  and  cpuld  not 
cry  for  some  time."]  His  initiation  into 
the  Christian  church  was  not  delayed;  for 
his  baptism  is  recorded,  in  the  register  of 
St.  Mary's  parish  in  that  city,  to  have 
been  performed  on  the  day  of  his  birth  ^4iis 
faUier  is  there  styled  QeniUman^  a  circum- 
stance of  which  an  ignorant  panegyrist  has 
praised  him  for  not  being  proud;  when,  the 
truth  is,  that  the  appellation  of  Gentleman, 
though  now  lost  in  the  indiscriminate  as- 
sumption of  Esquire^  was  commonly  taken 
by  tnose  who  could  not  boast  of  gentility «. 
liis  father  was  Michael  Johnson,  a^native 
of  Derbyshire,  of  obscure  extraction,  who 
settled  Mi  Lichfield  as  a  bookseller  an4 
stationer  3„*  JHe— being  that  year  slieriff  of 


'  [To  have  been  bom  almost  dead  has  been 
related  of  many  eminent  men,  amongst  othen  of 
Addison,  Lord  Lyttefton,  and  Voltaire. — ^En.} 

*  [The  title  Oentlemam  liad  still,  in  1709, 
some  degree  of  its  origmal  meaning,  and  as  Mr. 
Johnson  served  the  office  of  shenfi'  of  Lichfield 
in  that  year,  he  seems  to  have  been  fully  entitled 
to  it  The  Doctor,  at  his  entry  on  the  books  of 
Pembroke  college,  and  at  his  matriculation,  d^ 
BJgnated  himself  as  ^/tu«  ^en^rosi. — E^.] 

'  [There  seems  some  difficulty  in  arriving  at  a 
ntiafactSiy  opinion  as  to  Michael  Johnson*s  real 
condition  and  circumstances.  That  in  the  latter 
years  of  his  life  he  was  poor,  is  certain;  and  Doc- 
tor Johnson  (in  the  <*  Account  of  his  early  Life,*') 
not  only  admits  the  general  fiict  of  poverty,  but 
^es  several  instances  of  what  may  be  called  in- 
digence: yet,  on  the  other  hand,  there  is  evidence 
that  for  near  fift^  yeaia  lie  decupled  a  respectable 
rank  amongst  his  fellow-citizena,  and  appears  in 
the  annals  of  Lichfield  on  occasions  not  bespeak- 
ing poverty.  In  1687,  a  subscription  for  recast- 
ing the  cathedra]  bells  was  set  on  foot,  headed  by 
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Lichfiekl,  and  19  ride  the  circuit  of    Aocona   "t- 
the  county  the  day  after  his  son^s    o''^^* 
birth,  which  was  a  ceremony  then    '*  ' 
performed   with  great  pomp,  was   aske4 


the  bishop,  dean,  &c  aided  by  the  neighbouring 
gentry:  Michael  Johnson's  name  stands  the  twelfth 
in  the  list;  and^his  contribution,  though  only  10«., 
was  not  comparatively  contemptible;  for  no  one, 
except  the  bishop  and  dean,  gave  so  much  as  10/. 
Baronets  and  kn%hts  gave  a  guinea  or  two,  and 
the  great  body  of  the  contributors  gave  leas  than 
Johnson.  {Harwood^s  Lichfield,  p.  69.)  In 
1694,  we  find  him  burying  in  the  cathedral,  and 
placing  a«  marble  stone  over  a  young  woman  in 
whose  fiite  he  was  interested.  His  house,  a  hand- 
some one,  and  in  one  of  the  best  situations  in  the 
town,  was  his  own  iireehold;  an^  he  appean  to 
have  added  to  it,  for  we  find  in  the  books  of  the 
corporatifjn  the  following  entry:  "  1708,  July  13. 
Agreed,  that  Mr.  Michael  Johnson,  bookseller, 
have  a  lease  of  his  encroachment  of  his  house  in 
Sadler's-fltreet,  for  forty  yeni»,  at  2».  6<2.  per  an." 
And  this  lease,  at  the  expiratmo  of  the  forty  years, 
was  renewed  to  the  Doctor,  as  a  mark  of  the  fe- 
spect  of  his  fellow-citizens.  In  1709,  Michael 
Johnson  served  the  office  of  sherifl^  of  the  county 
ofthe  city  of  Lichfield.  In  1718,  he  was  elected 
junior  bailin;  atd  in  1725,  senior  baili/f,  or  chief 
magistrate.  Thus  r^pected  and  apparently  thriv- 
ing in  Lichfield,  the  following  extract  of  a  letter, 
written  by  the  Rev.  Geoi^ge  Plaxton,  chaplain  to 
Lord  Gower,  will  show  the  high  estimation  in 
whi6h  the  fiither  of  our  great  moralist  was  held 
in  the  neighbonriii^  country:  «  Trentham,  St  Pe- 
ter's day,  1716.  Johnson,  the  Lichfield  librarian 
is  now  here;  he  propagates  learning  all  over  tliis 
diocese,  and  advanceth  knowledge  to  its  just 
height;  all  the  cleigy  here  are  his  pupils,  and  suck 
all  they  have  from  kum;  Allen  cannot  make  a 
warrant  without  his  precedent,  nor  our  quondam 
John  Evans  draw  a  recognizance  sine  dvrectione 
MichaeHs,'*  {Gentleman's  Magazine,  Octo- 
ber, 1791.)  On  the  whole,  it  seems  probable 
that  the  growing  expenses  of  a  family,  and  loasa 
in  trade,  had  m  his  latter  years  reduced  Mr.  Jolu  - 
son,  from  the  state  of  competency  which  he  baa 
tefore  enjoyed,  to  very  narrow  circumstanneb- 
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by  Mrs,  Johnson,  "whom  he  would  in- 
vite to  the  Riding7^\  and  answered,  "  all 
the  town  now,^^  He  feasted  the  citizens 
with  uncommon  magnificence,  and  was 
the  last  hut  one  that  maintained  the 
splendour  of  the  Riding,]  His  mother 
was  Sarah  Ford,  descended  of  an  ancient 
race  of  substantial  yeomaniy  in  Warwick- 
shire; [Mrs.  Piozzi  states  her  to 
^*^i  have  beien  the  daughter  of  a  gen- 
'*  '  tleman  in  the  country,  such  as 
there  were  many  of  in  those  davs,  who 
possessing,  perhaps,  one  or  two  nundred 
pounds  a  year  in  land,  lived  on  the  profits, 
and  sought  not  to  increase  their  income.] 
They  were  well  advaaced  in  years  when 
they  married,  [he  past  fifty,  and  she  above 
forty,]  and  never  had  more  than  two  chil- 
dren, both  sons;  Samuel,  their  first-born, 
who  lived  to  be  the  illuftrious  character 
whose  various  excellence  I  am  to  endeavour 
to  record,  and  Nathanael,  who  died  in  his 
twenty-fifth  .year  1,  [and  of  whose 
J**«^'  manly  spirit  Mrs.  Piozzi  heard  his 
'  '  brother  speak  with  pride  and  plea- 
sure. The  two  brothers  did  not,  how- 
ever, much  delight  in  each  other's  compiany, 
being  always  rivals  for  their  mother's  fond- 
ness; and  many  of  the  severe  reflections  on 
domestic  life  in  Rasselas  took  their  source 
^  from  its  authour's  keen  recollections  of  his 
carlv  years.] 

Mr.'  Michael  Johnson  was  a  man  of  a  large 
and  robust  body,  and  of  a  strong  and  active 
mind;  yet,  as  in  the  most  solid  rocks  veins 
of  unsound  substance  are  often  discovered, 
there  was  in  him  a  mixture  of  that  disease, 
the  nature  of  which  eludes  the  most  minute 
Inquiry,  though  the  effects  are  well  known 
to  be  a  weariness  of  life,  an  unconeern  about 
those  things  which  agitate  the  greater  part 
of  mankind,  and  a  general  sensation  of 
gloomy  wretchedness.  From  him  then  his 
son  inherited,  with  some  other  qualities,  "  a 
vile  melancholy,"  which  in  his  too  strong 
expression  of  any  ^stvrbance  of 
J^fJ;  *^  the  mind,  "  made  him  mad  all  his 
life,  at  least  not  sober^." 


^  Nathanael  was  bom  in  1712,  and  died  in  1787. 
Their  father,  Michael  Johnson,  was  bom  at  Cub- 
ley  in  Derbyshire,  in  1666,  and  died  at  Lichfield, 
in  1731,  at  the  age  of  seventy-six.  Sarah  Ford, 
his  wife,  was  bora  at  King's  Norton,  in  the  coun- 
ty of  Woicester,  in  1669,  and  died  at  Lichfield 
in  January,  1769,  in  her  ninetieth  year. — King's 
Norton  Dr.  Jolmson  supposed  to  be  in  Warwick- 
ibire  (see  his  inscription  for  his  OMther's  tomb), 
but  it  is  in  Worcestershire,  probably  on  the  con- 
fines of  the  county  of  Warwick. — ^M alone. 

*  [Oiie  of  the  most  curious  and  important  chap- 
tere  in  tlie  history  of  the  human  mind  is  still  to  be 
written,  that  of  hereditary  insanity.  The  symp- 
tomatic &a1s  by  which  the  disease  might  be 
traced  are  generally  either  diareganleii  from  ignq^ 
nmca  of  their  real  cause  and  c£u'acl  r,  or  when 


[The  elder  Johnson  was,  as  his  Pioni* 
son  informed  Mrs.  Piozzi,  a  very  P**»*- 
piou&and  worthy  man,  but  wrong-headed, 
positive,  and  afflicted  with  melancholy:  ^ 
nis  business,  however,  leading  him  to  be 
much  on  horseback,  contributed  to  the 
preservation  of  his  bodily  health,  and  men- 
tal sanity;  which,  when  he  stayed  long  at 
home,  would  sometimes  be  about  to  give 
way;  and  Dr.  Johnson  said,  that  when  his 
workshop,  a  detached  building,  had  fallen 
half  down  for  want  of  money  to  repair  it, 
his  father  was  not  less  diligent  to  lock  the 
door  everv  night,  though  he  saw  that  any 
body  might  walk  in  at  the  back  part,  and 
knew  that  there  was  no  security  obtained 
by  barring  the  frontdoor.  '*  This  (said  his 
son)  was  madness,  you  may  see,  and  would 
have  been  discoverable  in  other  instances 
of  the. prevalence  of  imagination,  but  Uiat 
poverty  prevented  it  from  playing  such 
tricks  as  riches  and  leisure  encourage." 
Michael  was  a  mfin  of  still  larger  size  and 
greater  strength  than  his  son,,  who  was 
reckoned  very  like  him,  but  did  not  delight 
in  talking  much  of  his  family — '<  One  has 
(says  he)  $o  little  pleasure  in  reciting  the 
anecdotes  of  beggary  !»*  One  day,  however, 
hearing  Mrs.  Piozzi  praise  a  favourite  friend: 
"  Why  do  you  like  that  man's  acquaintance 
so?"  said  he.  "Because,"  replied  she, 
"he  is  open 'and  confiding,  and  tells  me 
stories  ofhis  uncles  and  cousins:  I  love  the 

obeenred,  carefully  suppressed  by  domestic  or 
professional  delicacy.    Tlw  is  natural  and  even 


laudable;  yet  there  are  several  important 
why  the  obscurity  in  which  such  facts  are  osnaUy 
buned  may  be  regretted.  Morally  ^  we  ahoold 
ieish  tf^know,  as  Uir  as  may  be  permitted  to  as, 
the  nature  of  our  own  mtellect,  its  powers  and  its 
^weaknesses; — medically,  it  might  bejMJssible,  by 
eariy  and  sprstematic  treatment,  to  yrert  or  miti- 
gate the  disease  which,  there  is  «e(6on  to  sup- 
pose, is  now  often  unknown  or  mistaken ; — legal- 
ly ^  it  would  be  desirable  to  have  any  additional 
means  of  discriminating  between  guilt  and  misfor- 
tune, and  of  ascertaining  with  more  preciciion  the 
nice  bounds  which  divSe  moral  guilt  from  what 
may  be  called  physical  errors; — and  in  the  higb- 
est  and  most  important  of  all  the  springs  of  hit- 
man thought  or  acDon,  it  would  be  consolatory 
and  edifying  to  be  able  to  di^inguish  with  great- 
er certainty  rational  faith  and  judicious  piety,  from 
the  enthusiastic  conBdence  or  the  gloomy  despon- 
dence of  disordered  imaginations.  The  ^memory 
of  every  man  who  has  lived,  not  inattentively,  in 
society,  wUl  furnish  him  with  instances  to  which 
these  considerations  might  have  been  useivlly  ap- 
plied. But  in  reading  3ie  life  of  Doctor  Johnson  i 
(who  was  conscious  of  the  disease  and  of  its  I  ^ 
cause,  and  of  whose  blood,  there  remains  no  one  * 
whose  feelings  can  be  now  offended),  they  should 
be  kept  constantly  in  view;  not  merely  as  a  sub- 
ject of  general  interest,  but  as  elucidating  and  ex- 
plaining many  of  the  errors,  peculiarities,  and 
weaknesses  of  that  extraordlnaiy  man.-^£D.] 
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liffht  parts  of  a  solid  character."  "  Nay, 
if  yon  are  for  family  history  (said  Dr.  John- 
son, good-humouredly),  /can  fit  yon:  I 
had  an  uncle,  Cornelius  Ford,  who,  upon  a 
journey,  stopped  and  read  an  inscription 
written  on  a  stone  he  saw  standing  by  the 
w«y-side,  set  up,  as  it  proved,  in  honour  of 
a  man  who  had  leaped  a  certain  leap  there- 
abouts, the  extent  of  which  was  specified 
upon  the  stone:  Why  now,  said  my  uncle, 
I  could  leap  it  in  my  boots ;  and  he  did 
leap  it  in  his  boots.  I  had  likewise  another 
uncle,  Andrew  (continued  he},  my  father's 
brother,  who  kept  the  ring  in  Smithfield, 
where  they  wrestled  and  boxed,  for  a  whole 

Siar,  and  never  was  thrown  or  conquered, 
ere  now  are^  uncles  for  you,  mutre$$^, 
if  that's  the  way  to  your  heart."] 


>  iMJm  Seward^  who  latterly  showed  a. great 
deal  of  malevolence  towarda-  Johnaon,  delighted 
to  repeat  a  atory  that  one  of  his  i^ncles  had  mtf- 
ferod  the  laat  penaltj  of  the  law.  "  Shortly  after 
Mr.  Porter's  death,  Johnson  asked  hw  mother's 
consent  to  marry  the  old  widow.  After  express- 
ing her  surprise  at  a  request  so  extraordinary-^ 

*  So,  Sam,  my  willing  consent  you  will  never 
have  to  so  preposteroos  a  union.  You.  are  not 
twenty-five,  and  she  is  turned  fifty.  If  she  had 
ariy  prudence,  this  request  had  never  been  made 
to  me.  Where  are  your  means  of  subsistence  ? 
Porter  has  died  poor,  in  consequence  of- his  wife's 
expensive  habits.  You  have  great  talents,  but  as 
yet  have  turned  them  into  no  profitable  channel.' — 

*  Mother,  I  have  not  deceived  Mn.  Porter;  I  have 
told  her  the  worrt  of  me;  that  I  am  of  mean  ex- 
traction; that  I  have  no  money;  and  that  I  have 
had  an  uncle  hanged.'  She  replied,  *  tliat  she 
Tulned  no  one  nK>re  or  less  for  his  descent;  that 
she  had  no  more  money  than  myself;  and  that, 
though  she  had  not  had  a  relation  hangetf ,  she 
had  fifty  who  deserved  hangmg.'" — { Seward* s 
Zsetter$,  voL  i,  p.  46i«)  This  account  was  given 
to  Mr.  Boswell,  who,  as  Miss  Seward  could  not 
have  known  it  of  her  own  knowledge,  asked  the 
lady  for  her  authority.  Miss  Sewa^^  in  reply, 
quoted  Mrs.  Cobb,  an  old  friend  of  Johnson's, 
who  resided  at  Lichfield.  To  her,  then,  Bos- 
well addressed  himself;  and,  to  his  equal  satisfac- 
tion and  surprise,  was  answered  that  Mrs.  Cobb 
had  not  only  never  told  such  a  story,  but  that  she 
had  not  even  ever  heard  of  it — ( Gent.  Maf;.  vol. 
68,  p.  1009.)  It  is  painfiilto  have  to  add,  that 
notwithstanding  this  denial,  Miss  Seward  peraisted 
m  her  story  to  the  last  The  report  as  to  the 
hanging  was  probably  derived  from  a  coarse 
passage  in  the  Rev.  Donald  M'Nicol's  Remarks 
on  Dr.  Johnson's  Journey  to  the  Hebrides.  **  But 
whatever  the  Doctor  may  insinuate  about  the  pre- 
sent scarcity  of  trees  in  Scotland,  we  are  much  de- 
ceived by  feme  if  a  Very  near  ancestor  of  his,  who 
was  a  native  of  that  country,  did  not  find  to  hu 
cost  that  a  tree  was  not  quite  such  a  rarity  in  his 
days."  (P.  18.  ed.  1779.)  That  some  Seoteh- 
maA,  of  the  luune  of  Johnston,  may  have  been 
hanged  in  the  seventeenth  century,  is  very  likely; 
but  there  seems  no  reason  whatsoever  to  believe 
that  any  of  Dr.  Johnson's  famdy  were  nativM 
3f  Scotland.-— £o] 


[Of  some  other  members  of  his  family  he 
gave  the  foLowing  account : 

"This  Whitsuntide   (1719),   I   Accoint 
and  my  brother  were  sent  to  pass   ^^^^t 
som^  time  at  Birmingham;  I  be-   ^' 
lieve  a  fortnight.     Why  such,  boys  were 
sent  to  trouble   other  homes,    I    cannot 
tell.    My  mother  had  some  opinion  that 
much  improvement  was  to  be  had  by  chang- 
ing the  mode  of  life.    Mv  uncle,  Harrison,' 
was  a  widower;  and  his  house  was  kept  by 
Sally  Ford,  a  young  woman  of  such  sweet- 
ness of  temper,  that  I  used  to  say  she  had 
no  fault.     We  lived  most  at  uncle  Ford's, 
being  much  caressed  by  my  aunt,  a  good- 
natured,  coarse  wofltan,  easy  of  converse,   , 
but  wilhnff  to  find  something  to  censure  in  / 
the  absent.    My  uncle,  Harrison,  did  not  f 
much  like  us,  nor  did  we  like  him.    He  was  I 
a  very  mean  and  vulgar  man,  drunk  every  ' 
night,  but  drunk  with  little  drink;  very 
peevish,  very  proud,  very  ostentatious,  but, 
luckily,  not  rich.    At  my  aunt  Ford's  I  eat 
so  much  of  a  boiled  kg  of  mutton  3,  that 
she  used  to  talk  of  it.     My  mother,  who 
had  lived  in  a  narrow  sphere,  and  was  then 
afiected  by  little  things,  told  me  seriously 
that  it  would  be  hardly  ever  forgotten.    Her 
mind,  I  tliink,  was  u\erwards  very  much 
enlarged,  or  greater  evils  wore  out  the  care 
of  less. 

"  I  staid  afler  the  vacation  was  over  some 
days;  and  remember,  when  I  wrote  home, 
that  I  desired  the  horses  to  come  on 
Thursday  of  the  first  school  week;  and 
not  till  then.  I  was  much  pleased  with  a 
rattle  to  my  whip,  and  wrote  of  it  to  my 
mother. 

"When  my  father  came  to  fetch  us 
home,  he  told  the  ostler  that  he  had  twelve 
miles  home,  and  two  boys  under  his  care. 
This  ofiended  me.  He  had  then  a  watch  4, 
which  he  returned  when  he  was  to  pay 
for  it."]  Michael  Johnson  was,  however, 
forced  hy  the  narrowness  of  his  circum- 
stances to  be  very  diligent  in  business,  not 
only  ia  his  shop,  but  b^  occasionallv  re- 
sorting to  several  towns  in  the  neighbour- 
hood, some  of  which  were  at  a  considerable 


*  [The  reader  is  requested  to  observe,  that  Dr 
Johnson  used  fiimiliarly  to  designate  Mn.  Thrale 
(Piozzi)  as  his  "  mistress*" — E^,] 

'  [All  these  triflfih^Hrince  Dr.  Johnson  in  the 
height  of  his  fame  (for  >the  Account  must  have 
been  written  subsequent  to  1768)  thought  them 
worth  recording — appear  worth  quoting.  It  will 
be  seen  hereafter  that  his  voracious  love  of  a  leg 
of  mutton  adhered  to  him  through  life;  and  the 
prophesy  of  his  mother,  that  it  never  wauid  be 
forgotten,  is  realised  in  a  way  the  good  woman 
could  not  ba^e  anticipated. — E!d.] 

«  [The  convenience  of  a  watch,  now  so  gen 
enfi.  Doctor  Johiisot  himself,  as  Sir  J.  Haw 
kins  reports  (p.  461),  ill  not  posses  tiU  176»  - 
Ed.] 
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selC  vpon  the  authority  of  his  mother. 
One  day,  when  the  servant  who  used  to  be 
sent  to  school  to  conduct  him  home  had  not 
come  in  time,  be  set  out  by  himself,  though 
he  was  then  so  near-eighted,  that  he  was 
obliged  to  stoop  down  on  his  hands  and 
knees  to  take  a  view  of  the  kennel  before 
he  ventured  to  step  over  it.  His  school- 
mistress, afraid  that  he  miffht  miss  his  way, 
or  fall  into  the  kennel,  or  be  run  over  by  a 
cart,  followed  him  at  some  distance.  He 
^  happened  to  turn  about  and  perceive  her. 
Feeling  her  careAil  attention  as  an  insult  to 
his  manliness,  he  ran  back  to  her  in  a  rage, 
and  beat  her,  as  well  as  his  strength  would 
permit '. 

Ofthe  power  of  his  memory,  for  which 
he  was  au  his  life  eminent  to  a  degree  al- 
most incredible,  the  following  early  instance 
was  tokl  me  in  his  presence  at  Lichfiekl,  in 
1776,  by  his  step-daughter,  Mrs.  Lucv  Por- 
ter, as  related  to  her  b^  Ids  mother.  When 
he  was  a  child  in  petticoats,  and  had  learnt 
to  read,  Mrs.  Johnson  one  morning  put  the 
common  prayer-book  into  his  hands,  pointed 
to  Uie  collect  for  the  day,  and  said,  "  Sam, 
you  must  ^et  this  by  heart."  She  went  up 
stairs,  leaving  him  to  study  it:  but  by  the 
time  she  had  reached  the  second  floor,  she 
heard  him  follow  her.  <<  What's  the  mat^ 
ter?"  said  she.  <'I  can  say  it,"  he  replied, 
and  repealed  it  distinctly,  though  he  could 
not  have  read  it  more  than  twice. 

There  has  been  another  story  of  his  in- 
fant precocity  generally  circulated,  and  gen- 
erally believed,  the  truth  of  which  I  am  to 
refute  upon  his  own  authority.  It  is  told, 
that,  when  a  child  of  three  years  old,  he 
chanced  to  tread  upon  a  duckUng,  the  elev- 
enth of  a  brood,  andlcilled  it;  upon  which, 
it  is  said,  he  dictated  to  his  mother  the  fol- 
lowing epitaph : 

**  Here  liei  good  master  dack, 
Whom  Samuel  Johnsoa  trod  on; 

If  it  had  lived,  it  had  been  good  iuck. 
For  then  we*d  had  an  odd  one." 

^  There  is  surely  internal  evidence  that  this 
little  composition  combines  in  it,  what  no 
child  of  three  years  old  could  produce,  with- 
out an  extension  of  its  faculties  by  immedi- 
ate inspiration;  vet  Mrs.  Lucy  Porter,  Dr. 
lohnson's  step-daughter,  positively  main- 
tained to  me,  in  his  presence,  that  there 
could  be  no  doubt  ofthe  truth  of  this  anec- 
dote, for  she  had  heard  it  from  his  mother. 
So  difficult  is  it  to  obtain  an  authentick  re- 
lation of  facts,  and  such  authority  may  there 
be  for  errour;  for  he  assured  me,  that  his 
father  made  the  verses,  and  wished  to  pass 

*  [This  story  mema  also  disproved  by  internal 
•videnGe,  for  if  Johnson  was  so  blmd  as  not  to  be 
able  to  see  a  kennel  without  stooping  on  his  hands 
and  knees,  how  could  he  distingniwh  a  pemm  fot 
k>wing  him  at  some  di$tanee7 — ^Eo.] 


them  for  his  child's.    He  added,  *<my  f»» 
ther  was  a  foolish  old  man;  that  is  to  aay, 
foolish  in  talking  of  his  children  *.'* 
[  He  always  seemed  more  mortified  at     JfJ^ 
the  recollection  of  the  bustle  his  pa 
rents  made  with  his  n^it,  than  pleased  with 
the  thoughts  of  poesessing  it.      "  That 
(said  he  one  day  to  Mrs.   riozzi)  is  the 
great  misery  of  late  marriages:  Uie  unhap- 
py produce  of  them  becomes  the  plaything 
of  dotage:  an  okl  man's  child  (continued 
he^  leads  much  such  a  life,  I  think,  aa 
a  little  boy's  dog,  teased  with  awkward 
fondness;  add  forced,  perhaps,  to  sit  up  and 
beg,  as  we  call  it,  to  divert  a  coinpany,  who 
at  last  go  away  complaining  of^ their  dis- 
agreeable entertainment."    In  consequence 
oi  these  maxims,  and  full  of  indignation 
against  such  parents  as  delight  to  produce 
their  young  ones  early  into  tlie  talking 
worki,  I  have  known  Dr.  Johnson  give  a 
good  deal  of  pain  by  refuslhg  to  hear  the 
verses  that  cnildren  coukl  recite,  or  the 
songs  they  could  sing;  particularly  to  one 
friend  who  told  him  that  his  two  sons  should 
repeat  Gray's  Eleey  to  him  alternately,  that 
he  might  judge  who  had  the  happiest  ca- 
dence.   "  No,  pray,  sir  (said  he),  let  the 
little  dears  both  speak  it  at  once;  more 
noise  will  by  tliat  means  be  made,  and  the. 
noise  will  be  sooner  over."] 
""^oung  Johnson  had  the  misfortune  to  be 
much  afflicted  with  the  scrophula,  or  kingV 
evil,  which  disfigured  a  countenance  natural- 
ly well  formed,  and  hurt  his  visual  nervea 
so  much,  that  he  did  not  see  at  all  with  one 
of  liis  eyes,  though  its  appearance  was  lit- 
tle different  from  that  of  the  other.     There 
is    amongst    his    prayers,    one    inscribed 
'*  WKen  my  btk  vjos  reitored  to  iU  ute," 
which  ascertains  a  defect  that  many  of  his 
friends  knew  he  had,  though  I  never  per- 
ceived it  3.     I  supposed  him  to  be  only 
near-sighted;  and  indeed  I  must  observe, 
that  in  no  other  respect  could  I  discern  any 
defect  in  his  vision;  on  the  contrary,  the 
force  of  his  attention  and  perceptive  quick- 
ness made  him  see  and  distinguish  all  man- 
ner of  objects,  whether  of  nature  or  of  art, 
with  a  mcety  that  is  rarely  to  be  found! 
When  he  and  I  were  travelling  in  the  High- 
lands of  Scotland,  and  I  pointed  out  to  him 
a  mountain,  which  I  observed  resembled  a 
cone,  he  corrected  my  inaccuracy,  by  show- 


'  [This  anecdote  ofthe  duck,  though  disproved 
by  internal  and  external  evidence,  is  one  of  those 
the  authenticity  of  which  Miss  Seward  penisted  in 
asserting;  and  she  maintained  a  very  wronghead- 
ed  hostility  and  paper  war  w|^  BusweU  on  diii 
and  a  similar  subject  (  The  veraee  on  a  tyrig  of 
myrtle),  m  which,  Ba  we  shall  see  more  fidly 
hereafter,  she  was  wrong  every  way. — ^Ei>.) 

'  Speaking  himself  of  the  imperfection  of  one  of 
his  eyes,  he  said  to  Dr.  Barney,  **  the  dog  was 
never  good  for  much."-7BuMNBT« 
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ing  me,  that  it  wa^  ind^  pointed  at  the  top, 
but  that  one  side  of  ft  was  larg^er  than  the 

I  other.    And  the  ladies  with  whom  he  was 

acquainted  agree,  that  no  man  was  more 
nicely  and  minutdy  critical  in  the  elegance 

^  of  female  dress.    W  hen  I  found  that  he  saW 

the  romantick  beauties  6f  Ham,  in  Derby- 
shire, much  better  than  I  did,  1  told  hun 

^  that  he  resembled  an  able  performer  upon  a 

bad  instrument.  How  false  and  contempti- 
ble then  are  all  the  remarks  which  have  been 
made  td  the  prejudice  either  of  his  candour 
or  of  his  philosophy,  founded  upon  a  suppo- 

[  ^  sition  that  he  was  almost  blind.  ^ It  has  been 
said  that  he  contracted  this  grievous  mala- 
dy iVom  his  nurse.  [His  owto  ac- 
^oMunt  count  was,  that  Dr.  Swinfen.i  told 
^  1, . '  him,  that  the  scrofulous  sores  which 
afflicted  him  proceeded  from  the  bad 
humours  of  his  nurse,  whose  son  had  the 
same  distemper,  and  was  likewise  short- 
sighted, but  boUi  in  a  less  degree  (than  he). 
Jfis  mottuff  thought  his  diseases  derived 
from  her  tamily*.  She  visited  him  every 
day,  and  used  to  go  different  ways,  that 
her  assiduity  might  not  expose  her  to 
ridicule,  and  often  left  her  fan  or  glove  be- 
hind, that  she  might  have  a  pretence  fbr 
coming  back  unexpected,  but  she  never  dis- 
covert any  token  of  neglect.  In  ten  weeks 
he  waa  taken  home  a  poor  diseased  infant, 
almost  blind.  Dr.  .Swinfen  used  to  say, 
that  he  never  knew  an^  child  reared  with 
so  much  difficulty.]  His  mother ,---yielding 
to  the  superstitious  notion  which,  it  is  won- 
derful to  think,  prevailed  so  long  in  this 
country,  as  to  tlie  virtue  of  the  regal  touch; 
a  notion  which  our  kings  encour- 
Accwmt  aged,  and  to  which  a  man  of  such 
j!^ie.  *  inquiry  and  such  judgment  as  Carte 
could  give  credit-rcarried  him  to 
London  [in  Lent,  17 IS],  where  he  was 
actually  touched  by  queen  Anne.  Mr9. 
Johnson  indeed,  as  Mr.  Hector  informed 
me,  acted  by  the  advice  of  the  celebrated 
Sir  John  Floyer,  then  a  physician  in  Lich- 
field. Johnson  used  to  talk  of  this  very 
fVankly;  and  Mrs.  Piozzi  has  preserved  his 
very  picturesque  description  of  the  scene,  as 
it  remained  upon  his  fancy*  Being  asked  if 
he  could  remember  queen  Anne, — 
"*^»  "  He  had  (he  said^  a  confused,  but 
somehow  a  sort  ol  solemn  recollec- 
tion of  a  lady  in  diamonds,  and  a  long  black 
hood."  This  touch,  however,  was  with- 
out any  effect.     I  ventured  to  say  to  him, 


1  [Samuel  Swinfen,  who  took  a  degree  of  doc- 
tor of  medicine  from  Pembroke  College  in  1712. 
— ^HaLiL.] 

*  [His  mother  and  Dr.  Swinfen  were  both  per- 
hape  wrong  in  their  conjecture  as  to  the  origin  of 
the  diMaae;  he  more  probably  inherited  it  from 
hii  fadier,  with  the  morbid  meUtnehofy  whkh  is 
■D  oonunonly  an  attendant  on  scrofoloiw  habili.-^ 
En.] 


in  allusion  to  the  political  principles   Uk   ^ 
which  he  was  -educated,  and  of  which  he 
ever  retained  some  odour,  that  '*  his  mothei 
had  not  carried  him  far  enough;  she  should 
have  taken  him  to  Rome  3." 

{The  following  is  his  oWn  recollection  o. 
this  journey. — "I  was  taken  to 
London  to  be  touched  for  tlie  evil  ^f^J "* 
by  queen  Anne.  I  always  retain-  p.  le.*' 
ed  some  memory  of  this  journey, 
though  Twas  then  but  thirty  months  old. 
I  remember  a  boy  ciying  at  the  palace 
when  I  went  to  be  touched.  My  mother 
was  at  Nicholson's,  the  famous  bookseller 
in  Little  Britain.  I  remember  a  little  dark 
room  behind  the  kitchen,  where  the  jack- 
weight  fell  through  a  hole  in  the  floor,  into 
which  I  once  slipped  my  leg. 

"  Being  asked, '  on  which  side  of  the  shop 
was  the  counter?'  I  answered,  <on  the 
lefl  from  the  entrance,'  many  years  afler,  and 
spoke  not  by  guess  but  by  memory.  We, 
went  in  the  stage-coach,  and  returned  in 
the  waggon,  as  my  mother  said,  because  my 
cough  was  violent.  The  hope  of  saving  a 
few  shilling  was  no  slight  motive;  fbr 
she,  not  having  been  accustomed  to  money, 
was  afraid  of  such  expenses  as  now  seem 
very^mall.  She  sewed  two  guineas  in  her 
pettfboat,  lest  she  should  be  robbed. 

"We  were  troublesome  to  tlie  passen- 
gers; but  to  suffer  such  inconveniences  in  tlie 
stage-coach  was  common  in  these  days,  to 
persons  in  much  higher  rank.  She  bought 
me  a  small  silver  cup  and  spoon,  marked 
SAM.  J.,  lest  if  they  had  oeen  marked 
S.  J.,  (Sarah  being  her  name),  thev  should, 
upon  her  death,  have  been  taken  from  me. 
She  bought  me  a  speckled  Unen  frock, 
wliich  I  knew  aflerwards  by  the  name  of" 
my  London  frock.  The  cup  was  one  of 
the  last  pieces  of  plate  which  dear^  Tetty 
sold  in  our  distress.  I  have  now  the  spoon. 
She  bought  at  the  same  time  two  tea- 
spoons, and  till  my  manhood  she  had  no 
more  5."] 

He  was-  first  taught  to  read  English  by 
Dame  Oliver,  a  widow,  who  kept  a  school 
for  young  children  in  Lichfield.    He  told 


*  [To  the  Pretender,— Ed.} 

*  [His  wife,  whom  he  called  by  dus  familiar 
contrection  of  Elizabelh-^ED.] 

*  [When  Dr.  Johnson,  at  an  advanced  age, 
recorded  all  these  minute  ciicunatances,  he  con- 
templated, we  are  told,  writing  the  history 'of  his 
own  life,  and  probably  intended  to  develope,  from 
his  own  infant  recollections,  the  growth  and 
powen  of  the  faculty  of  memory,  which  he  po»- 
aeawd  in  so  remarkable  a  degree.  From  the  lit- 
tle details  of  his  domestic  history  he  perhaps  meant 
also  to  trace  the  progressiTe  change  in  the  habita 
of  the  middle  claafKs  of  society.  But  whatever 
may  have  been  his  motive,  the  Editor  could  not 
properly  omit  what  Johnson  thonght  woith  pva* 
serving. — ^Ed.] 
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me  she  could  read  the  black  letter,  and  asked 
him  to  borrow  lor  her,  from  his  father,  a 
bible  in  that  character.  When  he  was  go- 
ing to  Oxford,  she  came  to  take  leave  of 
him,  brought  him,  in  the  simplicity  of  her 
kindness,  a  present  of  ginfferbiead,  and  said 
he  was  the  best  scholar  she  ever  had.  He 
delighted  in  mentioning  this  early  compli- 
ment; adding,  with  a  smile,  that  "  this  was 
as  high  a  proof  of  his  merit  as  he  could  con- 
ceive." His  next  instructor  in  English 
was  a  master,  whom  when  he  spoke  of  him 
to  me,  he  familiarly  called  Tom  Brown, 
who,  said  he,  "  published  a  spelling-book) 
and  dedicated  it  to  the  Ukivkkse;  but,  I 
fear,  no  copy  of  it  can  now  be  had." 

He  began  to  learn  Latin  with  Mr.  Haw- 
kins, usher  or  under^master  of  Lichfield 
school,  *'  a  man  (^said  he)  veiy  skilful  in  his 
little  way."    With  him  he  continued  two 
years,  and  [perhaps,  four  months. 

p  25, 26.  computed  it,  appeared  much  longer 
by  trie  multitude  of  incidents  and  of 
novelties  which  it  supplied,  than  many  im- 
portant thoughts  which  it  produced.  Per- 
haps it  is  not  possible  that  any  other  period 
can  make  the  same  impression  on  the  memo- 
ry." In  the  spring  of  1719,  his  class  was 
,  removed  to  the  upper  school,  and  put  under^ 
Holbrook,  a  peevish  and  ill-tempered  man. 
They  were  removed  sooner  than  had  been 
the  custom,  for  the  head-master,  intent  on 
his  boarders,  generally  lefl  the  town-boys 
too  long  in  the  lower  school;  the  earlier 
removal  of  Johnson's  class  was  caused  by  a 
reproof  of  the  town-clerk;  and  Hawkins 
complained  that  he  had  lost  half  his  profit. 
At  this  removal  Johnson  says  that  he  cried, 
but  the  rest  were  indifferent.  He]  then 
rose  to  be  under  the  care  of  Mr.  Hunter  i,  the 
head-master,  who,  according  to  his  account, 
"  was  very  severe,  and  wrong-headedly  se- 
vere. He  used  (said  he)  to  beat  us  un- 
mercifully; and  he  did  not  distinguish  be- 
tween ignorance  and  negligence;  for  he 
would  beat  a  boy  equally  for  not  knowing 
a  thing,  as  for  neglecting  to  know  it.    He 


1  [*'  Mr.  Hnnter  was  an  odd  mixture  of  the  pe- 
dant and  the  sportsman;  he  was  a  very  severe 
diroiplinarian  and  a  great  setter  of  game.  Happy 
was  the  boy  who  could  inform  bis  oflfended  mas- 
ter where  a  covey  of  partridges  was  to  be  found; 
this  notice  was  a  certain  pledge  of  his  pankm." 
Davies*  Life  of  Garrick,  vol.  i.  p.  8.  He  was 
a  prebendary  in  the  Cathedral  of  Lichfield,  and 
grandfather  to  Miss  Seward.  One  of  this  lady^s 
complaints  against  Johnson  was,  that  he,  in  all  his 
works,  never  expressed  any  gratitude  to  his  pro- 
ceptor.  It  does  not  appear  that  he  owed  him 
much;  for  beskles  the  severity  of  his  discipline,  it 
seems  that  he  was  inattentive  to  that  class  of  boys 
to  which  Johnson  belonged,  and  it  also  appears, 
that  he  refiised  to  readmit  him  after  one  of  the 
vacations,  on  some  pretence  now  foigott^L — Ed.] 


would  ask  a  boy  a  qi^estion,  and  if  he  did 
not  answer  it,  he  would  beat  him,  without 
considering  whether  he  had  An  opportunity 
of  knowing  how  to  answer  it.  For  instance,  >f 
he  would  call  up  a  bov  and  ask  him  Latin 
for  a  candlestick,  which  the  boy  coukl  not 
expect  to  be  asked.  Now,  sir,  if  a  boy  couU 
answer  every  question,  there  would  be  no 
need  of  a  master  to  teach  him." 

It  is,  however,  but  justice  to  the  memory 
of  Mr.  Hunter  to  mention,  that  though  he 
might  err  in  being  too  severe,  the  school  of 
Lichfield  was  very  respectable  in  his  time. 
The  late  Dr.  Taylor,  Prebendary  of  West- 
minster, who  was  educated-  under  him, 
told  me  that "  he  was  ail  excellent  master, 
and  that  bis  ushers  were  most  of  them  men 
of  eminence;  that'Holdbrook;  one  of  the 
most  ingenious  men,  best  scholars,  and  best 
preachers  of  his  age,  was  usher  during  the 
greatest  part  of  the  time  that  Johnson  was 
at  school.  Then  came  Hague,  of  whom  as 
much  might  be  said,  with  uie'  a<j|tftion  thai 
he  .was  an  elegant  poet.  Hague  was  sue- , 
ceeded  by  Green,  afterwards  Bishop  of 
Lincoln,  whose  character  in  tlie  learned 
world  is  well  known.  In  the  same  ibmi 
with  Johnson  was  Cortgreve,  who  after- 
wards became  chaplain  to  Archbishop 
Boulter,  and  by  that  connexion  obtained 
good  preferment  in  Ireland.  He  was  a 
younger  son  of  the  ancient  family  of  Con- 
greve,  in  Staffordshire,  of  which  the  poet 
was  a  branch.  His  brother  sold  the  estate. 
There  was  also  Lowe,  afterwards  Canon 
ofWi5d?K)r. 

Indeed  Johnson  was  very  sensible  how 
much  he  owed  to  Mr.  Hunter.  Mr.  Lang- 
ton  one  day  asked  him  how  he  had  acquired 
so  accurate  a  knowledge  of  Latin,  in  which, 
I  believe,  he  was  exceeded  by  no  man  of 
his  time;  he  said,  "  My  master  whipt  me 
very  well.  Without  that,  sir,  I  should 
have  done  nothing:."  He  told  Mr.  Lang- 
ton,  that  while  Hunter  was  flogging  hjs 
bo^s  unmercifully,  he  used  to  say,  "  And 
this  I  do  to  save  you  from  the  gaHows." 
Johnson,  upon  all  occasions,  expressed  hia 
approbation  of  enforcing  instruction  by  ^ 
means  of  the  rod 9.  "  I  would  rather  (said 
he)  have  the  rod  to  be  the  general  terror 
to  all,  to  make  them  learn,  than  tell  a  child, 
if  you  do  thus  or  thus,  you  will  be  more 
esteemed  than  your  brothers  or  sisters 
The  rod  produces  an  effect  which  termi- 
nates in  itself.  A  child  is  afraid  of  being 
whipped,  and  gets  his  task,  and  there's  an 
end  on't;  whereas,  by  exciting  emulation 
and  comparisons  of  superiority,  you  lay  the 
foundation  of  lasting  mischief:  you  make 
brothers  and  sisters  hate  each  other." 


*  Johnson's  observations  to  Dr.  Rose,  on  tlui 
snbject,  may  be  found  in  asabteqoent  pfot  of  this 
work,  near  the  end  of  the  year  1776. — ^BurS£T« 
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When  Johnson  saw  some  yotmff  ladies 
tn  Lincolnshire  who  wer^  remarkably  well 
behaved,  owId];  to  their  mother's  strict  dis- 
cipline and  severe  correction,  he  exclaimed, 
in  one  of  Shakspeare's  lines,  a  little  varied  *, 

<*i2(Kf,  I  will  hononrthee  for^hifl  thy  duty/' 

[Yet  when  talking  of  a  voung  fel- 
low, who  used  to  come  often  to  Mr. 
Thrale's  house,  who  was  about 
fifteen  years  old  or  less,  and  had  a  manner 
at  once  sullen  and  sheepish— "That  lad 
(said  Johnson)  looks  like  the  soir  of  a 
schoolmaster;  which  padded  he)  is  one  of 
the  very  worst  conditions  of  childhood; 
such  a  boy  has  no  father,  or  worse  than 
none:  he  never  can  reflect  on  his  parent 
but  tne  reflection  brings  to  his  mind  some 
idea  of  pain  inflicted,  or  of  sorrow  suflered," 
He  was,  indeed,  himself  exceed- 
J||^»  ingly  disposed  to  the  general 
^  indulgence  of  children,  and  was 

even  sorapulously  and  ceremoniously  atten- 
tive not  to  ofiend  them:  he  had  strongly 
persuaded  himself  of  the  difficulty  peopfe 
always  find  to  erase  early  impressions,  either 
of  kindness  or  resentment,  and  said,  "  he 
should  never  have  so  loved  his  mother 
when  a  man,  had  she  not  given  him  coffee 
she  could  ill  afford,  to  gratify  his  appetite 
when  a  boy.*'  "  If  j[ou  had  had  children, 
sir,"  said  Mrs.  Piozzi,  "would  you  have 
taught  them  any  thing?"  "  I  hope  ([replied 
ne)  that  1  should  have  willingly  lived  on 
bread  and  water  to  obtain  instruction  for 
them;  but  I  would  not  have  set  their  future 
friendship  to  hazard  for  the  sake,  of  thrusts 
ing  into  their  heads  knowledge  of  things 
for  which  they  might  not  perhaps  have 
either  taste  or  necessity.  You  teach  your 
daughters  the  diameters  of  the  planets,  and 
wonder  when  you  have  done  that  they  do. 
not  deb'ght  in  your  company.  No  science 
can  be  communicated  bv  mortal  creatures 
without  attention  fVom  the  scholar;  no  at- 
tention can  be  obtained  from  childrMi 
without  the  infiiCtloii  vf  pttlgTana  pain  is 
lievtif  rW^itAbered  without  resentment" 
That  something  should  be  learned  was, 
however,  so  c>ertainly  his  opinion,  that  Mrs. 
Piozzi  heard  him  say,  that  education  had 
been  often  compared  to  agriculture,  vet 
that  it  resembled  it  chiefly  m  this:  "that 
if  nothing  is  sown,  no  crop  can  be  ob- 
tained."] 
That  superiority  over  his  fellows,  wliich 


*  More  than  a  little.  The  lioe  'u  m  Kino 
HsNRY  VL  Fart  iL  act  iv.  so.  last : 

"Sword,  IwiUhaUowtlieelbrUifaiaiy  deed."    . 

Maloitb. 

[It  ia  to  be  hoped  that  Mr.  Boawell  waa  mil- 
taken  as  to  the  aez  and  age  of  the  chiklren  :  the 
idea  of  djaciplinittg  young  ladUt  by  the  fod  is 
abamrd  and  diigniting. — Ed,} 

VOL.   I.  S 


he  matntifuied  witfiiso  muchr dignity  in  his 
march  through  life,  was  not  assumed  fVom 
vanity  and  ostentation,  but  was  the  natu- 
ral and  constant  effect  of  those  extraordina- 
ry powers  of  mind,  of  which  he  could  not 
but  be  conscious  by  comparison;  the  intel- 
lectual difference,  which  in  other  cases  of 
comparison  of  characters,  is  oilen  a  matter 
of  undecided  contest,  being  as  clear  in  his 
case  esr  the  superiority  of  stature  in  some  ' 
men  above  others.    Johnson  did  •not  strut 
or  stand  on  tip-toe;  he  only  did  not  stoop. 
J*rom  his  earliest  years,  his  superiority  was 
perceived   and   acknowledged.     He   was 
from  the  beginning  Ap«t^«p/gM»,  a  king  of^i- 
men.    His  schoolfellow,  Mr.  Hector,  has  ^ 
-obliffingly  fVirnished  me^  with  many  par- 
ticuTars  of  his  bovish  days;  and  assured  me 
that  he  never   knew  him   corrected^  at 
•school,  but  for  talking  and  diverting  other   ^ 
boys  fVom  their  business.    He  seemed  U>\ 
learn  by  intuition;  for  though  indolence  ()  V 
and  procrastination  were  inherent  in  hia/ 
constitution,  whenever  he  made  an  exertiofi 
he  did  more  than  any  one, else.    In  short, 
he  is  a  memorable  instance  of  what  has. 
been  often  observed,  that  the  boy  is  the 
man  in  miniature:  and  that  the  distinguish- 
ing characteristicKs  of  each  individual  are 
the  same,  through  the  whole  course  of  life. 
His  favourites  used  to  receive  very  liberal 
assistance  f^om  him;  and  such  was  the 
submission  and  deference  with  which  he 
was  treated,  such  the  desire  to  obtiiin  hia 
regard,  that  three  of  the  boys,  of  whom 
Mr.  Hector  was  sometimes  one,  used  to 
come  in  the  morning  as  his  humbleatteiicT- 
anls,'  and  curry  hlfif  to"  school.'  ~Dne  Tn 
to  TBfiaaie  stooped,  while  he  sat  upon  his 
back,  and  one  on  each  side  supported  him; 
and  thus  he  was  borne  triumphant.    Suchj 
a  proof  of  tlie  early  predominance  of  intel-'*' 
lectual  vigour  is  very  remarkable,  and  does 
honour  to  human  nature  ^.    Talking  to  me 
once  himself  of  his  being  much  distinguished 
at  school,  he  told  me,  "  they  never  uiough  T 
to  raise  me  by  comparing  me  to  any  one 
they  never  said,  Johnson  is  as  good  a  scho- 
lar as  such  a  one,  but  such  a  one  is  as  good 


*  [Thb  is  not  quite  candid  on  the  part  of  Mr.. 
Boswell.  All  these  partkulan  are  fovnd  in  a 
paper  fiimished  (it  would  aeem)  by  Mr.  Hector 
to  Sir  J.  Hawkins,  and  pnbliahed  in  0Sttn$o  by 
Mm. — ^Ed.] 

*  [This  10  not  consistent  innth  Johnson's  own 
statement,  ante,  p.  16. — Ed.] 

*  {**  This  ovatk>nMr.  Boswell  believed  to  have- 
been  an  honour  paid  to  the  early  predominance 
of  his  intellectaal  powers  alone;  bat  they  who 
remember  what  hoj9  are,  and  who  consider  that 
Johnson's  corporeal  prowess  was  by  no  means- 
despicable,  will  be  apt  to  suspect  that  the  homage- 
was  enforced,  at  least  as  much  by  awe  of  the  one- 
as  by  admiration  of  the  other,  "-^^ntf erf of»'« 
Life  of  /oAfMjim.— En.] 
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a  scholar  as  Johnson;  and  this  was  said 
but  of  one—* but  of  Lowe^;  and  I  do  not 
think  he  was  as  good  a  scholar.'* 

He  discovered  a  great  ambition  to  excels 
which  roused  him  to  counteract  his  indolence. 
He  was  uncomnkonly  inquisitive;  and  his 
memory  wu  so  tenacious,  that  he  never 
forgot  any  thing  that  he  either  heard  or  read. 
Mr.  Hector  remembers  having  recited  to 
him  eiffhteen  verses,  which,  afler  a  little 
pause,  he  repeated  verbatim,  varying  only 
one  epithet,  by  which  he  improved  the  line. 

3^  He  never  joined  with  the  other  boys  in 
their  ordmary  diversions:  his  only  amuse- 
ment 2  was  in  winter,  when  he  took  a  plea- 
sure in  being  drawn  upon  the  icQ  by  a  boy 
barefooted,  who  pulled  him  along  by-a  firar- 
ter  fixed  round  him;  no  very  easy  operation, 
as  his  size  was  remarkably  large.  His  de- 
fective sight,  indeedi  pi'event^  him  from 
enjoying  the  common  sports;  and  he  once 
pleasantlv  remarked  to  me,  ".  how  wonder- 
fully well  he  had  contrived  to  be  idle  with- 
out them."  Lord  Chesterfield,  however, 
has  justly  observed  in  one  of  his  letters,  when 
^earnestly  cautioning  a  friend  against  the 
ipernicious  efiects  of  idleness^  that  active 
sports  are  not  to  be  reckoned  idleness  in 

^  youn^  people;  and  that  the  Listless  torpor 

t  of  doing  nothing  alone  deserves  that  name. 
Of  this  dismal  inertness  of  disposition,  John^ 
son  had  all  his  life  too  great  a  share.  Mr. 
Hector  relates,  that  "  he  could  not  oblige 
him  more  than  by  sauntering  away  the  hours 
of  vacation  in  the  fields,  during  which  he 
was  more  engaged  in  talking  to  himself  than 
to  his  companion."  [Mr.  Hector 
p'J*'^'  .concludes  by  saying,  "After  a  long 
absence  from  Lichfield,  when  he 
returned  I  was  apprehensive  o(  something 
wrong  in  his  constitution,  which  Might  either 
impair  his  intellect  or  endanger  hts  life,  but, 
thanks  to  Almighty  God,  my  ftjsrs  have 
proved  false."] ,  \ 

Dr.  Percy,  the  Bishop  of  Dromore,  who 
was  long  intimately  acquainted  with  him, 
and  has  preserved  a  few  anecdotes  concern- 
ing him,  reerettin^  that  he  was  not  a  more 
diligent  colfector,  informs  me,  that  "  when 
;a  boy  he  was  immoderately  fond  of  reading 
romances  of  chivalry,  and  he  retained  his 

^Mbndness  for  them  tlirough  Life  3;  so  that 


>  [See  ante,  p.  16.--Ed.] 

*  [Mr.  Hector,  in  the  paper  printed  by  Hawkins, 
^only  says,  "  He  neyer  associated  with  any  of  us 
in  our  diversioDs,  except  in  winter,  when  the  ice 
was  firm  enoogli  to  be  drawn  along  by  a  boy  bare- 
' footed;"  but  this  does  not  justify  the  abmrd  as- 
sertion that  Johnson  had  no  amusement  whatso- 
ever except  in  winter,  and  then  only  this  one:  oth- 
er amusements  he  doubtless  had,  thongh  probably 
not  of  a  gregarious  nature. — ^Ed.] 

'  [In  one  of  his  journeys  we  shall  see  (27th 
March,  1776),  that  he  took  with  htm  "//  Pal^ 
meiina  d^JnghUttrrd*'  in  Italian^  but  then  it 


(adds  his  lordship)  spending  part  of  a  sam 
mer  at  my  oarsonage-house  in  the  countrv, 
he  chose  for  his  regular  rea4ing  the  eld 
Spanish  romance  of  Felixmarts  of  Hiit 
CAVIA,  in  folio,  which  he  readquite  througa 
Yet  I  have  heard  him  attribute  to  these  ex 
travagant  fictions  tliat  unsettled  turn  of 
mind  which  prevented  his  ever  fixing  in  any 
profession."  , 

[In  the  autumn  of  the  year  1735, 
he  received  an  invitation  from  his  ?*J^ 
uncle  ^,  Cornelius  Foicd»  to  spend  a 
few  days  with  him  at  his  house,  which  I 
conjecture  to  have  been  on  a  hving  of  his 
in  one  of  the  counties  bordering  upon  Staf- 
fordshire; but  it  seems  that  the  uncle,  dis- 
covering that  the  boy  was  possessed  of  un- 
common parts,  was  unwilling  to  let  him  re- 
turn, and  to  make  up  for  the  loss  he  might 
sustain  by  his  absence  from  school,  became 
his  instructor  in  the  classics,  and  farther  Ba^ 
sisted  him  in  his  ^studies:  so  that  it  was  not 
till  the  Whitsuntide  following,  tliat  John- 
son went  back  to  Lichfieki.  Whether  Mr. 
Huntier  was  displeased  to  find  a  visit  of  a 
few  days  protracted  into  a  vacation  of  many 
months,  or  tliat  he  resented  the  interference 
of  another  person  in  the  tuition  of  one  of 
his  scholars,  and  he  one  of  the  most  promis- 
ing of  any  under  his  care,  cannot  now  be 
known;  but,  it  seems,  that  at  Johnson's 
return  to  Lichfield,  he  was  not  received  in- 
to the  school  of  that  city;]  and  he  was,  at 
the  age  of  fifteen,  removed  to  the  school  of 
Stoun^ridge,  in  Worcestershire,  of  which 
Mr.  Wentworth  was  then  master. 

This  step  was  taken  by  the  advice  of  his 
cousin,  the  Rev«  Mr.  Ford,  a  man  in  whom 
both  talents  and  good  dispositions  were  dis- 
graced by  licentiousness — (lie  is  said  to  be 
the  original  oi*  the  parson  in  Hogarth's  Mo- 
dern Midnight  Conversation^) — but  who 


was  for  exercise  in  the  language,  and  be  took  no 
pleasnre  in  the  work  itself — Ed.] 

*  Cornelius  Ford,  according  to  Sir  John  Haw- 
kins, was  his  coiisin-german,  being  the  son  of  £h^ 
Joseph  [Q,.  Nathanael  ?]  Ford,  an  eminent  phy* 
sician,  who  was  brother  to  Johnson's  mother. — 
Malone.  [Sir  John  Hawkins,  in  this  paasage 
of  his  first  edition,  distinctly  calls  Cornelius  Ford 
his  uncle,  as  Boewell  also  does,  but  it  was  proba^ 
bly  an  error,  as  Hawkins  corrected  it  in  the  second 
edition  to  eouein. — ^Eo.] 

*  [This  fact  has  been  doubted;  but  the  blame- 
able  levity  of  his  character,  Johnson  hi^nself  ad- 
mits. In  his  Life  of  Fenton,  he  mentions  "  Ford, 
a  clergyman  at  that  time  too  well  known,  whoee 
abilities,  instead  of  furnishing  convivial  merriment 
to  the  voluptuous  and  dissolute,  might  have  ena- 
bled him  to  excel  among  the  virtuous  and  the 
wise.'*  In  the  Historieal  Regieter  for  1731, 
we  find,  "  Died  Aug.  22,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Ford,  well 
known  to  the  world  for  his  great  wit  and  abilities.  '* 
And  the  Gentleman' »  Magazine  of  the  same 
date  states  that  he  was  "  esteemed  for  his  polite 
and  agreeable  conversation. ' '    Mr.  Muiphy  aaseita 
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was  a  very  able  judge  of  what  was  right. 
[Johnson  atwaya  spoke  of  his  cousin 
p?*io?'  ^  ^™*  P*^>®"  ^*^^  tenderness,  prais- 
ing his  acouainiance  with  life  and 
manners,  and  ncollecting  oile  piece  of  ad- 
vice that  no  man  surely  ever  followed  more 
exactly:  *'  Obtain  (says  Ford)  somegenjerel 
principles  of  every  science;  he  who  can  talk 
only  on  one  subject,  or  act  only  in  one  depart- 
ment, is  seldom  wanted  and  perhaps  never 
wudied  for^  while  the  man  of  general  know- 
ledge can  often  benefit  and  always  please. '* 
He  used  to  relate,  however,  another  stoiy 
less  to  the  credit  of  his  cousin's  penetration, 
bow  Ford  on  some  occasion  said  to  him, 
'<  You  will  make  your  way  more  easily  in 
the  world,  I  see,  as  you  are  contented  to 
dispute  no-man's  claim  to  conversation  ex- 
cellence; they  will,  therefore,  more  willing^ 
]y  allow  your  {uvtensions  as  a  writer.*' 

At  the  school  of  Stourbridge  he  did  not 
receive  so  much  benefit  as  was  expected. 
It  has  been  said,  that  he  acted  in  the  capa- 
city of  an  assistant  to  Mr.  Wentworth  in 
teaching  the  younger  boys.  "  Mr.  Went- 
worth (he  toki  me)  was  a  very  able  man, 
but  an  idle  man,  and  to  me  very  severe; 
but  I  cannot  blame  him  much.  I  was  then 
a  big  boy;  he  saw  I  did  not  reverence  him; 
and  that  he  shouki  get  no  honour  by  me. 
I  had  brought  enough  with  me,  to  carrv 
me  through;  and; all  I  should  get  at  his 
school  would  be  ascribed  to  mv  own  labour, 
or  lo  my  former  master.  Yet  he  taught 
me  a  great  ddal." 

He  thus  discriminated,  to  Dr.  Percy, 
Bishop  of  Dromore,  his  progress  at  his  two 
grammar-schools.  "At  one  [Lichfield],  I 
learned  much  in  the  school,  but  little  irom 
the  master:  in  the  other  [Stourbridge],  I 
learnt  mucn  from  the  master,  but  little  in 
the  school." 

The  bishop  also  informs  me  that  "  Dr. 
Johnson's  father,  before  he  was  received  at 
Stourbridge,  applied  to  have  him  admitted 
as  a  scholar  and  assistant  to  the  Rev.  Sam- 
uel Lea,  M.  A.,  head-master  of  Newport 
school,  in  Shropshire  (a  very  diligent  good 
teacher,  at  that  time  in  high  reputation, 
under  whom  Mr.  Hollis  is  said,  in  the  Me- 
moirs of  his  Life,  to  have  been  also  edu- 
cated) K  This  application  to  Mr.  Lea  was 
not  successful;  but  Johnson  had  aflerwaids 
the  gratification  to  hear  that  the  old  gentle^ 
man,  who  lived  to  a  very  advanced  aee, 
mentioned  it  as  one  of  the  most  memorable 
events  of  his  life,  that  he  was  tery  near  hav- 
ing that  great  man  for  his  scholar." 

He  remained  at  Stourbridge  little  more 
than  a  year,  and  then  he  returned  home, 
where  he  may  be  said  to  have  loitered,  for 

that  he  was  chafdain  to  Lord  Chesteifield,  but 
giTCS  no  authority. — ^Ed.] 

'  As  was  likewise  the  Bishop  of  Dromore  many 
veais  afterwards^ — ^Boswei.Zm 


two  years,  in  a  state  very  unworthy  liis 
uncommon  abilities.  [His  father 
was  for  some  time  at  a  loss  how  to  ^'^^' 
dispose  of  him:  he  probably  had  a 
view  to  brin^  him  up  to  his  own  trade;  for 
Sir  J.  Hawkins  heard  Johnson  say,  that  he 
himself  was  able  to  bind  a  book.]  He  had 
already  given  several  proofs  of  his  poetical 
genius,  both  in  his  school-exercises  and  in 
other  occasional  compositions.  Of  these  I 
have  obtained  a  considerable  collection,  by 
the  favour  of  Mr.  Wentworth,  son  of  one 
of  his  masters,  and  of  Mr.  Hector,  his 
schoolfellow  and  friend;  from  which  I  select 
some  specimens  [which  will  be  found  in  the 
Appendix]. 

The  two  years  which  he  spent  at  home, 
after  his  return  from  Stourbndge,  he  passed 
in  what  he  thought  idleness,  and  was  scold- 
ed by  his  father  for  his  want  of  steady  ap- 
plication, tie  had  no  settled  plan  of  life, 
nor  looked  forward  at  all,  but  merely  lived 
from-day  to  day.  Yet  he  read  a  great  deal 
in  a  desultory  manner,  without  any  scheme 
of  study,  as  chance  threw  books  in  his  way, 
and  inclination  directed  him  through  them. 
He  used  to  mention  one  curious  instance 
of  his  casual  leading,  when  but  a  boy. 
Having  imagined  that  his  brother  had  hid 
some  apples  belund  a  large  folio  upon  an 
upper  shelf  in  his  father's  shop,  he  climbed 
up  to  search  for  them.  There  were  no 
apples;  but  the  large  fblio  proved  to  be 
Petrarch 3,  whom  he  had  seen  mentioned, 
in  some  preface,  as  one  of  the  restorers  of 
learning.  His  curiosity  having  been  thus 
excited,  he  sat  down  with  avidity,  and  read 
a  great  part  of  the  book.  What  he  read 
during  these  two  years,  he  told  me,  was 
not  works  of  mere  amusement,  "  not  voy- 
ages and  travels,  but  all  literature,  sir,  all 
ancient  writers,  all  manly:  though  but  little 
Greek,  only  some  of  Anacreon  and  Hesiod: 
but  in  this  irregular  manner  (added  be)  I 
had  looked  into  a  great  many  books,  which 
were  not  common^  known  at  the  Univer- 
sities, where  the^  seldom  read  any  books 
but  what  are  put  into  their  hands  bv  their 
tutors;  so  that  when  I  came  to  Oxford, 
Dr.  Adams,  now  master  of  Pembroke  Golr 
lege,  told  me,  I  was  tlie  best  qualified  for 
the  University  that  he  had  ever  known 
come  there." 

In  estimating  the  progress  of  his  mind 
during  these  two  years,  as  well  as  in  future 
periods  of  his  life,  we  must  not  regard  his 
own  hasty  confession  of  idleness;  for  we 
see,  when  he  explains  himself,  that  he  was 
acquiring  various  stores;  and,  indeed,  he 
himself  concluded  the  account,  with  saying, 


•  [This  was  probably  the  folio  edition  of  Pe- 
treich*8  Opera  Omnia  qua  extant ^  Bag.  1564 
It  could  nave  been  only  the  Latin  woiks  that 
Johnson  read,  as  there  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that 
he  was,  at  this  period,  abl«  lo  read  Italian.— Ed.] 


fiO 
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"  I  would  not  have  you  thjnk  I  was  doing 
nothing  then."  He  might,  perhaps,  have 
Btudied  more  asBiduoualyj.but  it  may  be 
doubted,  whether  such  a  mind  as  his  was 
not  more  enriched  by  roaming  at  large  in 
the  fields  of  literature,  than  if  it  had  been 
confined  to  any  single  spot.    The  analogv 

y  between  body  and  mind  is  very  ^neral, 

r  and  the  paralld  will  hold  as  to  their  food, 
as  well  as  any  other  particular.     The  ilesh 

1  of  animals  who  feed  excursively  is  allowed 
to  have  a  higher  flavour  than  that  of  those 
who.  are  cooped  up.  May  there  not  be  the 
same  difference  between  men  who  read  as 
their  taste  prompts,  and  men  who  are 
confined  in  cells  and  colleges  to  stated 
tasksi? 

That  a  man  in  Mr.  Michael  Johnson's 
circumstances  should  think  of  sending  his 
son  to  the  expensive  university  of  Qxford, 
at  his  own  charge,  seems  very  improbable. 
The  subject  was  too  delicate  to  question 
Johnson  upon;  but  I  have  been  assured  by 
Dr.  Taylor,  that  the  scheme  never  would 
have  taken  place,  had  not  a  eentleman  of 
Shropshire,  one  of  his  schoolfellows,  spon- 
taneously undertaken  to  support  him  at 
Oxford,  m  the  character  of  his  companion : 

•  though,  in  fact,  he  never  received  any  as- 
sistance whatever  fh>m  that  gentleman. 

{Sir  John  Hawkins,  tiius  states 
S*9^^b.  thw  circumstance:  A  neighbouring 
'  '  gentleman,  Mr.  Andrew  Corbet t, 
having  a  son,  who  had  been  educated  in 
the  same  school  with  Johnson,  whom  he 
was  about  to  send  to  Pembroke  College  in 
Oxford,  a  proposal  was  made  and  accepted, 
that  Johnson  should  attend  this  son  thither, 
in  quality  of  aasistaYit  in  his  studies;  and 
accordingly,  on  the  Slst  day  of  October, 
1738,  they  were  both  entered,  Corbett  as  a 
gentleman  commoner,  and  Johnson  as  a 
commoner.  Whether  it  was  discourage- 
ment in  the  outset  of  their  studies,  or  any 
other  ground  of  disinclination  that  moved 
him  to  it,  is  not  known,  but  this  is  certain, 
that  young  Corbett  could  not  brook  sub- 
mission to  a  man  who  seemed  to  be  little 
more  learned  than  liimself,  and  that  having 
a  father  living,  who  was  able  to  dispose  of 
him  in  various  other  ways,  he,  after  about 
two  years'  stay,  left  the  college,  and  went 
home.  But  the  case  of  Johnson  was  far 
different;  his  fortunes  were  at  sea;  his  title 
to  a  stipend  was  gone,  and  all  that  he  could 
obtain  fVom  the  father  of  Mr.  Corbett  was 

'  [Dr.  JohiiMn's  prodigioas  memory  and  talents 
enabled  him  to  collect  fnnn  deraltory  reading  a 
vast  masa  of  general  information;  bat  he  waa  in 
no  aaenee,  and  indeed  we  might  almost  say  in 
no  branch  of  literature,  what  is  usoally  called  a 
profound  sehoiar — that  character  is  only  to  be 
oamed  by  laborious  stady ;  and  Mr.  BoswelPs  fan- 
ciful allwion  to  the  davonr  Of  the  flesh  of  animals 
seems  fallacioat,  not  to  say  foolidL— £d.] 


an  agreement,  during  his  continuance 
college,  to  pay  for  his  commons  9.] 

He,  however,  went  to  Oxford,  and 
entered  a  commoner  of  Pembroke  College, 
on  the  81st  of  October,  1738,  being  then 
in  his  nineteenth  year. 

The  Reverend  Dr.  Adams,  who  afier- 
wards  presided  over  Pembroke  College  with 
univereal  esteem,  tokl  me  he  was  {weeent, 
and  gave  me  some  account  of  what  paooed 
on  the  night  of  Johnson's  arrival  at  Obcfbrd. 
On  that  evening,  his  father,  who  had  anx- 
iously accompanied  him,  found  means  to 
have  him  introduced  to  Mr.  Joiden,  who 
was  to  be  his  tutor.  His  being  put  nnder 
any  tutor,  reminds  us  of  .what  Wood  sayns 
of  Robert  Burton,  authour  of  the  ^'Anato* 
m^  of  Melancholy,"  when  elected  student 
of^Christ-church;  "  for  form's  sake,  though' 
he  wmUed  not  a  ttUWy  he  was  put  under  uka 
tuition  of  Dr.  John  Bancroft,  afterwards 
BishopofOxQn3." 

His  father  seemed  very  full  of  the  merits 
of  his  son,  and  tokl  the  company  he  was  a 
good  scholar,  and  a  poet,  and  wrote  Latin 
verses.  His  figure  and  manner  appeared 
strange  to  them;  but  he  behaved  modestly, 
and  sat  silent,  till  upon  something  which 
occurred  in  the  course  of  conversation,  he 
suddenly  struck  in  and  quoted  Macrobiua; 
and  thus  he  ^ye  the  first  impression  of  that 
more  extensive  reading  in  which  he  had  in- 
dul|fed  himself. 
His  tutor  ^,  Mr.  Jorden,  fellow  of  Pembroke, 


*  [Mr.  Mnrpby,  in  hit  Life  of  Johnson,  foUowi 
Hawkins;  but  the  date  of  Mr.  Corbett's  oiliy  into 
and  retirement  from  college  doee  not  tally  with 
either  BosweU'e  or  Hawkinses  account.  Andrew 
Corbett  appears,  from  the  books  of  Pembroke 
Allege  (as  Dr.  Hall  informs  me),  to  have  been 
admitted  24th  February,  1727,  and  his  name  was 
removed  from  the  books  February  21,  1732:  so 
that,  as  Johnson  entered  in  Oct  1728,  and  does 
not  appear  to  have  returned  after  Christmaji,  1729, 
Corbett  was  of  the  University  twenty  months  he- 
fore,  and  twelve  or  thirteen  months  after  John- 
son. And,  on  reference  to  the  college  books,  it 
appears  that  Corbett's  residence  was  so  irregular, 
and  so  little  coincident  with  Johnson's,  that  there 
is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  Johnson  was  employ- 
ed either  as  the  private  tutor  of  Coibett,  as 
Hawkins  states,  or  his  emnpanionf  as  Boswell 
suggests. — ^Ed.] 

'  Athen.  Oxon.edit  1721,1  627.— Boswsll. 

*  [There  are,  as  Dr.  Hall  observes  to  me,  many 
small  errors  in  Mr.  Boeweirsaocoont  of  Jofansoa^s 
celle^  life,  and  paitkmlarly  as  to  the  relatwn  be- 
tween him  and  Mr.  Jordan.  II  is  not  the  cus- 
tom at  Pembroke  to  assign  particular  tuton  to  in 
dividual  students.  There  are  two  college  tuton 
appointed  for  the  whole.  Mr.  Jorden  was  there- 
fore no  more  the  tutor  of  Johnson  than  of  anv 
otlier  student,  and  Johnson  was  equally  the  pupil 
of  the  other  college  tutor;  though,  as  the  latter 
was  probably  the  tutor  in  mathematics,  it  aeeois 
likely  that  Johnson  did  not  pay  hini  mnoh 
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wu  not,  it  seeiDB,  a  man  of  such  abilities  as 
we  should  conceive  requisite  ior  the  instruc- 
tor of  Samuel  Johnson,  who  [would 
J"^^  oflener  risk  the  payment  of  a  small 
''  fine  than  attend  his  leotures;  nor  was 
he  studious  to  eonceai  the  reason  of  his  ab- 
sence. Upbn  occasion  of  one  such  imposi- 
tion,, he  said  to  Joilden,  "  Sir,  you  nave 
)^  sconced  me  two-pence  for  non-attendance 
at  a  lecture  not  worth  a  penny  i,"]  He 
gsve  me  the  following  account  of  him: 
"  He  was  a  venr  worthy  man,  but  a  heavy 
man,  and  I  did  not  profit  much  by  his-in- 
structions.  Indeed,  I  did  not  attend  him 
much.  The  first  day  after  I  came  to  col- 
lege, I  waited  upon  him,  and  then  staid 
away  four.  On  the  sixth,  Mr.  Jo^den  ask- 
ed me  why  I  had  not  attended.  I  answered 
I  had  been  sliding  in  Christ-church  mea^ 
dow.  And  this  I  said  with  as  much  fion- 
tktUanee  as  I  am  now  talking  to  you.     I 

had  no  notion  that  I  was  wh>ng  or 
^?5^»  irreverent  to  my  tutor.*'  Boswbll;. 
me.        "  That,  sir,  was  ^reat  fortitude  of 

mind."  Johnson^  **  No,  sir;  stark 
insensibilitys." 

[When  he  told  this  anecdote  to 
"a?*  Mrs.  Pio2SEi,be  laughed  very  heart- 
*'  ily  at  the  recollectionof  his  own  in- 

solence, and  said  thei^  endured  it  from  him 
with  wonderful  acquiescence,  and  a  ^entle^ 
ness  that,  whenever  he  thought  of  it,  a»* 
tonished  himself.  He  said,  too,  that  when 
he  made  his  first  declamation,  he  wrote 
over  but  one  cop^,  and  that  coarsely;  and 
having  given  it  mto  the  hand  of  the  tutor 
who  stood  to  receive  it  as  he  passed,  was 
obliged  to  begin  by  chance  and  continue  on 
how  he  could,  for  he  had  ^ot  but  little  of 
it  by  heart;  so,  fairly  trusting  to  his  pres- 
ent powers  for  immediate  supplv,  he  finish-* 
ed  by  addin£[  astonishment  to  the  applause 
of  all  who  knew  how  little  was  owing  to 
study.  A  prodigious  risk,  however,  said 
some  one:  "  Not  at  all  (exclaims  Johnson) : 
no  man,  I  suppose,  leaps  at  once  into  deep 
water  who  does  not  know  how  to  swim.  "J 
The  fifth  of  November  wss  at  that  tinus 
kept  with  great  solemnity  at  Pembroke  Col- 
lege, and  exercises  upon  the  subject  of  the 
day  were  requirckl.  Johnson  neglected  to 
perform  his,  which  is  much  to  be  regretted : 
for  his  vivacity  of  imagination,  and  force  or 

tioD.  Mr.  Boiwell  either  did  not  coiuniU  Dr. 
AdanM,  or  did  not  remember  accurately  what  the 
Doctor  must  have  told  him  on  theee  pointi. — ^Ed.] 

1  [It  has  been  thought  worth  while  to  praserre 
this  anecdote,  as  an  early  specimen  of  the  anti- 
thetUal  atyle  of  Johiiflon*B  converaatkHL-^Eo.] 

*  It  ouaht  to  be  remembered,  that  Dr.  Jehnaon 
was  apt,  m  hia  literary  as  well  aa  moral  ezeicisea, 
to  overcharge  his  defects.  Dr.  Adama  informed 
me,  that  he  attended  hia  tutor's  lectures,  and  also 
the  lectures  in  the  CoUege  Hall,  very  regnlaii^. 

.  'BOBWSLIi. 


langua^,  would  probably  have  produced 
something  sublime  upon  the  Gunpowder 
Plot.  To  apologise  for  his  neglect,  he  |ave 
in  a  short  copy  of  verses,  entitled  Siomntum, 
containing  a  common  thought:  "that  the 
Muse  had  come  to  him  in  nis  sleep,  and 
whispered,  that  it  did  not  become  him  to 
write  on  such  subjects  as  politics;  he  should 
confine  himself  to  humbler  themes:"  bat 
the  versification  was  truly  Virgilian. 

He  had  a  love  and  respect  for  Jorden,  not 
for  his  literature,  but  for  his  worth.  "  When- 
ever (sakl  he)  a  young  man  becomes  Jor- 
den's  pupil,  he  becomes  his  son." 

Having  given  such  a  specimen  of  his  po- 
etical powers,  he  was  adked  by  Mr.  Jorden, 
to  translate  Pope's  Messiah  into  Latin  verse,  ' 
as  a  Christmas  exercise 3.  He  performed  it 
with  tincommon  rapidity,  and  in  so  master- 
1 V  a  manner,  that  he  obtained  great  applause 
from  it,  which  ever  after  kept  him  high  in 
tiie  estimation  of  his  college,  and,  indeed, 
of  all  the  universitv. 

It  is  said,  that  Mr.  Pope  expressed  him- 
self concerning  it  in  terms  of  strong  appro- 
bation. [Th^  poem  having  been 
shown  to  him  by  a  son  of  Dr.  Ar-  p*5. 
buthnot,  then  a  gentleman  com- 
moner of  Christ-chuveh,  wss  reaid,  and  re- 
tumeld  with  this  encomium:  "The  writer 
of  this  poem  will  leave  it  a  question  for  pos- 
terity, whether  hisor  mine  be  the  original."] 
Dt.  Taytor  told  me,  that  it  was  first  printed 
for  old  Mr.  Johnson,  without  the  knowledge 
of  his  son,  who  was  very  angry  when  he 
heard  of  it.  A  Miscellany  of  Poems  collect- 
ed by  a  person  of  the  name  of  Husbands  4, 
was  pubushed  at  Oxford  in  1731.  In  that 
Miscellany,  Jc^nson's  Translation  of  the 
Messiah  appeared,  with  this  modest  motto 
from  ScaUger's  Poeticks,  "  Ex  aUeno  ingen 
vo  Poeta,  ex  wuo  Umium  versifieatorJ* 

I  am  not  ignorant  that  critical  objectiona 
have  been  made  to  this  and  other  specimens 
of  Johnson's  Latin  poetry:  I  acknowledge 
myself  not  competent  to  decide  on  a  ques-  V 
tion  of  such  extreme  nicety.  But  I  am  sat 
isfied  With  the  just  and  discriminative  eulo- 
gy pronounced  upon  it  by  my  friend  Mr. 
Courtenay,  [in  his  Poetical  Review  of  the 
Literary  and  Moral  Character  of  Dr.  John 
son.]  I 

^  «  And  with  like  ease,  his  iiTid  lines  assume 
The  garb  and  dignity  of  ancient  Rome. —         < 
Let  college  verse-men  trite  conceits  express, 
Trick'd  out  m  splendid  shreds  of  Yiigil's  dress. 


'  [If  Dr.  Ha]l*s  inferences  from  the  datea  in 
the  college  books  be  correct,  this  most  have  been 
the  Christmas  immediately  followiiig  his  entiy  into 
college. — ^Ed.] 

*  [John  Husbands,  the  editor  of  this  Miscellttiy, 
was  a  cotemporary  of  Johnson  at  Pembroke  CoU 
lege,  having  been  admitted  a  fellow  and  A.  If.  in 
1728.— Hau-.] 
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From  playful  Orit]  cull-  the  finiel  phme. 
And  vapid  notions  hitch  in  pilfer*d  lays; 
•     Then  with  mosaic  art  the  piece  combine. 
And  boast  the  glitter  of  each  duloal  Ine: 
Johnson  adyenturM  boldly  to  tmnifiiMi 
His  vigorona  sense  into  U^  Latin  muse; 
Aspir*d  to  shine  by  unreflected  light, 
And  with  a  Roman's  ardor  think  and  wr^ 
He  felt  the  tuneful  Nine  his  breast  inspire, 
And,  like  a  master,  wak'd  the  soothing  lyre: 
Horatian  strains  a  grateful  heart  proclaim. 
While  Sky's  wild  rocks  resound  his  Thralia's 

name^  — 
Hesperia's  plant,  in  some  less  skOful  haiids, 
To  bloom  a  while,  factitious  heat  demands: 
Though  glowing  Maro  a  faint  warmth  supplies, 
The  sickly  blossom  mthe  hot-house  dies: 
By  Johnson's  genial  cultura,  art,  and  toil, 
Its  root  strikes  deep,  and  owns  the  fost'ring  soil; 
Imbibes  our  sun  through  all  ita  swelling  yeim. 
And  grows  a  native  of  Britannia's  pFains." 

/;  -^  The  "morbid  melancholy,"  which  w^s 
' '  Curking  in  his  constitution,  and  to  which  we 
may  ascribe  those  particularities,  and  that 
aversion  to  regular  life,  which,  at  a  very 
early  period,  marked  his  Character,  gathered 
sucn  stren^^th  in  his  twentieth  yeai;,  as  to 
afflict  him  m  a  dreadful  manner.  While  he 
was  at  Lichfield,  in  the  colleee  vaciition  of 
the  year  1729  2,  he  felt  liimseB*  overwhelraT 
ed  with  a  horrible  hypochondria,  with  per- 
petual irritation,  iVetfulness,  and  impatience; 
and  with  a  dejection,  gloom,  and  despair, 
which  made  existence  misery.  From  this 
dismal  malady  he  never  afterwards  was  per- 
fectly reUeved;  and  all  his  labours,  and  all 
his  enjoyments,  were  but  temporary  inter- 
ruptions of  its  baleful  infiuencel  How  won- 
derful, how  unsearchable  are  the  ways  of 
God  !  Johnson,  who  was  blest  with  all  the 
powers  of  genius  and  understanding  in  a  de- 
gree far  alx>ve  the  ordinary  state  of  human 
nature,  was  at  the  same  time  visited  with  a 
disorder  so  afflictive,  that  they  who  know  it 
bv  dire  experience,  will  not  envy  his  exalt- 
ed endowments.  That  it  was,  m  some  de- 
gree, occasioned  by  a  defect  in  his  nervous 
system,  that  inexplicable  part  of  our  frame, 
appears  highly  probable.  He  told  Mr.  Pa- 
radise 3  that  he  was  sometimes  so  languid 

'  [This  refeis  to  a  La^in  ode  addressed  to  Mrs. 
Thrale  from  the  Isle  of  Skie,  which  wiU  be  men- 
tioned in  its  proper  place,  under  6th  September, 
1778.— Ed.] 

^  [It  seems,  as  Dr.  Hall  suggests,  probable,  that 
this  is  a  mistake  for  1730:  Johnson  appears  to 
have  remained  in  college  during  the  vacation  of 

1729,  and  we  have  no  trace  of  him  in  the  year 

1730,  during  which  he  was,  possibly,  labouring 
under  this  malady,  and,  on  that  account,  absent 
from  college. — Ed.] 

'  [John  Paradise,  Esq.  D.  C  L.  of  Oxford,  and 
F.  R.  S.,  was  of  Greek  extraction,^ the  son  of  the 
English  Consul  at  Salonica,  where  he  was  bom: 
be  was  educated  at  Padua,  bat  resided  the  greats 


and  inefficient,  that  he  could  not  dtstinguislr ' 
the  hour  upon  the  town-clock. 

Johnson,  upon  the  first  iqplent  attack  of 
this  disorder,  strove  to  overobme  it  hy  forcb- 
ble  exertions^.  He  frequently  walked  to 
Birmingham  and  back  afirain,  and  tried  many 
other  expedients,  but  sdl  in  vain.  His  ex* 
pression  iconcerning  it  to  me  was,  "  I  did 
not  'then  know  how  to  manage  it."  His 
distress  bec.ame  so  intolerable,  that  he  ap 
plied  to  Dr.  Swinfen,  physician  inXiichfield. 
his  godfather  ^  and  put  into  his  hands  a 
state  of  his  case,  wntten  in  Latin.  Dr 
Swinfen  was  so  much  struck  with  the  ex 
traordinary  acuteness,  research, '  and  elo 
quence  of  this  paper,  that  in  his  zeal  for  hia 
godson  he  showea  it  to  several  people.  His 
daughter,  Mrs.  Desmoulins,  who  was  many 
years  humanely  supported  in  Dr.  Johnson's 
nouse  ih  London,  told  me,  that  upon  his 
discovering  that  Dr.  Swinfen  had  communi- 
cated his  case,  he  was  so  much  offended, 
that  he  was  never  afterwards  fully  rec<Hiciled 
to  him.  He  indeed  had  jrood  reason  to  be 
offended:  for  though  Dr  Swinfen's  motive 
was  good,  he  inconsiderately  betrayed  a  mat- 
ter deeply  interesting  and  of  great  delicacy, 
which  liad  been  intrusted  toliim  in  confi- 
dence; and  exposed  a  complaint  of  his  young 
fViend  and  patient,  wliien  in  the  superfi- 
cial opinion  of  the  generality  of  mankind,  is 
attended  with  contempt  and  disgrace. 

But  let  not  little  men  triumph  upon 
knowing  that  Johnson  was  an  Htpochok-' 
naiACK,  was  subject  to  what  the  learned,  phi- 
losophical, and  pious  Dr.  Cheyne  has  so  well 
treated  under  the  title  of  "  The  English 
Malady."  Though  he  suffered  severely 
fVom  It,  he  was  not  therefore  dep^aded. 
The  powers  of  his  great  mind  might  be 


part  of  his  life  in  London;  in  the  literary  circles 
of  which  he  was  generally  known  and  highly  < 
teemed.  He  seems  to  have  been  a  good  ch 
scholar,  and  certainly  spoke  most  European  lan- 
guages (amongst  the  rest,  modem  Greek  and  Turk- 
ish) with  great  facility.  This  unusual  accomplish- 
ment was  probably  the  cause  of  his  intimacy  with 
Sir  William  Jones,  to  whom  we  learn  ( Teign" 
mouth* 8  Life  of  Janes,  p.  221.)  that  he  addrosi- 
ed  a  distich  in  ancient  Greek,  whksh  had  the  sin- 
gular honour  of  being  copied  by  the  hand  of  the 
celebrated  Duchess  of  Devonshire.  Mr.  Paradise 
became  intimate  with  Johnson  in  the  latter  por- 
tion of  the  Doctor's  life;  was  a  member  of  hia 
Essex-street  club;  and  attended  his  funeral.  Mr. 
Paradise  died,  at  his  house  in  Titchfieid-atreet»  12 
Dec.  1795.— Ed.] 

*  [It  appears,  from  his  own  acconnt  of  his  la- 
ther {ante,  p.  10),  that  he  thought  exercise  and 
chance  of  place  aUeviated  this  disease,  which  ha 
inherited  from  him.  It  seems  that  he  did  not,  in 
his  own  mind,  connect  this  disease  with  the  scro^ 
nla,  wluch  he  derived,  as  he  thought,  from  his 
mother,  or,  as  Dr.  Swinfen  believed^  from  his 
nnrBe.<— £d.3 

•  [See  anf«,  p.  16.-^Ed.] 
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troubled,  and  their  full  exercise  suspended 
at  times;  but  the  mind  itself  was  ever  en- 
tire. As  a  proof  of  this,  it  is  omlj  neces- 
sary to  consider,  that  when  he  was  at  ihe 
very  worst,  he  ^oomposed  that  state  of  his 
own  case,  which  showed  an  uncommon 
vigour,  not  only  of  fancy  and  taste;  but  of 
judgement.  I  am  aware  thath^  himself 
wa^  too  ready  to  call  such  a  complaint  bv 
the  name  of  madnea;  in  conformity  with 
which  notion,  he  has  traced  its  prnadations, 
with  exQuisite  nicety,  in  one  ot  the  chap- 
ters ^  of  nis  Rasselas.  But  there  i^  sure- 
ly a  clear  distinction  between  a  disorder 
which  affects  only  thie  imagination  and  spir- 
its, while  the  judreraent  is  sound,  and  a  disor- 
der by  which  me  judgement  itself  is  im- 
paired. This  distinction  was  made  to  me 
DY  the  late  Professor  Gaubiusof  Leyden, 
pnysician  to  the  Prince  of  Orange,  in  a  con- 
versation which  I  had  with  him  several 
years  ago,  and  he  expanded  it  thus:  "If 
(said  he^  a  man  tell  me  that  he  is  grievous- 
ly disturoed,  for  that  he  imagines  Kt  sees  a 
ruffian  coming  against  him  with  a  drawn 
sword,  though  at  the  same  time  he  is  «<m- 
seiinu  it  is  a  delusion,  I  pronounce  him  to 
have  a  disordered  imagination;  but  if  a  man 
tell  me  that  he  sees  this,  and  in  consterna- 
tion calls  to  me  to  look  at  it,  I  pronounce 
him  to  be  mad." 

It  is  a  common  effect  of  low  spirits  or  me- 
lancholy, to  make  those  who  are  afflicted 
with  it  imagine  that  they  are  actually  sufier- 
ing  those  evils  which  happen  to  oe  most 
strongly  presented  to  their  minds.  Some 
have  fancied  themselves  to  be  deprived  of 
the  use  of  their  limbs,  some  to  labour  under 
acute  diseases,  others  to  be  in  extreme  pov- 
erty; when,  in  truth,  there  was  not  the 
least  reality  in  any  of  the  suppositions;  so 
that  when  the  vapours  were  dispelled,  they 
were  convinced  of  the  dehision.  To  John- 
son, whose  supreme  enjoyment  was  the  ex- 
ercise of  his  reason,  the  disturbance  or  ob- 
scuration of  that  faculty  was  the  evil  most 
1  ^  be  dreaded.  Insanity,  therefore,  was  the 
-^X  object  of  his  most  dismal  apprehension ^  and 
.  he  fancied  himself  seized  by  h,  or  approach- 
Xing  to  it,  at  the  very  time  when  he  was 
giving  proofs  of  a  more  than  ordinary  sound- 
ness and  vigour  ofjudgement.  That  his  own 
diseased  ima^ation  should  have  so  far  de- 
ceived him  is  strange;  but  it  is  stranger 
still  that  some  of  his  friends  should  have 
given  credit  to  his  groundless  opinion,  when 
they  had  such  undoubted  proofk  that  it  was 
totaUy  fallacious;  though  it  is  by  no  means 
surprising  that  those  who  wish  to  depre- 
ciate him  should,  since  his  death,  have  laid 
hold  of  this  circiunstance,  and  insisted  upon 
it  with  very  unfair  aggravation  s. 


>  [Ch.  53.  on  the  Dangeroiu  Prevalence  of  Im- 
i^gination. — ^£d.] 
'  [Thb,  it  if  to  be  prammed,  wps  BofweU's 


Amidst  the  oppression  and  distraction  of 
a  disease  which  very  few  havje  felt  in  its  full 
extent,  but  many  3  have  experienced  in  a 
Ughter  d|egree,  Johnson,  in  his  writings, 
and  in  his  conversation,  never  failed  to  £s- 
play  all  the  varieties  of  intellectual  excel- 
lence. In  his  march  through  this  world  to 
a  better,  his  mind  still  appeared  grand  and 
brilliant,  and  impressed  an  around  him  with 
the  truth  of  Virgil's  noble  sentiment — 

**ligneu$  est  oUia  vigor  et  ealestia  origo,*' 

The  history  of  his  mind  as  to  reh'gion  is 
an  important  article.  I  have  mentioned  the 
early  impressions  made  upon  his  tender  im- 
agnation  by  his  mother,  who  continued  her 
pious  cares  with  assiduity,  but,  in  his  opi- 
nion, .not  with  judgement.  **  Sunday  (said 
he)  was  a  heavy  day  to  me  when  I  was  a 
boy.  My  mother  confined  me  on  that  day, 
and  made  me  read  *  The  Whole  Duty  of 
Man,'  from  a  great  part  of  which  I  could 
derive  no  instruction.  When,  for  instance, 
I  had  read  the  chapter  on  theft,  which  from 
my  infancy  I  had  been  taught  was  wrong, 
I  was  no  more  convinced  that  thef^  was 
Throng. than  before;  so  there  was  no  acces- 
sion of  knowledge.  A  boy  should  be  intro- 
duced to  such  books,  by  having  his  atten 
tion  directed  to  the  arrangement,  to  the  *- 
style,  and  othei^expellencies  of  composition; 
that  the  mind  being  thus  engaged  by  an 
amusing  variety  of  objects  may  not  grow 
weary." 

He  communicated  to  me  the  following 
particulars  upon  the  subject  of  his  reb'gious 
progress.  "  I  f^U  into  an  inattention  to  re- 
li^ion^  or  an  indifference  about  it,  in  my 
ninth  year.  The  church  at  Lichfield,  in 
which  we  had  a  seat,  wanted  reparation,  sii 
I  was  to  ^  and  find  a  seat  in  other  churches , 
and  having  bad  eyes,  and  being  awkward 
about  this,  I  used  to  go  and  read  in  the 
fields  on  Sunday^  This  habit  continued  till 
my  fourteenth  year;  and  still  I  find  a  great 


reason  for  concealing  that  paasage  of  Mr.  Hector*! 
paper  which  m  restored  in  p.  18  ,  bat  Johnson  him- 
self WQS  not  so  scrapnlous.  He  says,  in  a  letter  to 
Dr.  Warton  (which  will  be  fbniid  under  24  Dec 
1754),  **  Poor  dear  Collins !  I  have  been  often 
neear  his  state,  and  therefore  have  it  in  great  com- 
miseration.*' It  ii  wonderful,  that  Boawell  does 
not  see  the  inconsistency  of  blaming  others  for  re- 
peating what  Johnson  himself  frequently  avowed, 
and  what  Boswell  himself  >Sr«/  toM  the  world. 
See  ante,  p.  10.— En.] 

'  [Mr.  Boswell  himself,  as  will  be  seen  by  his   , 
own  complaints,  and  as  was  well  known  to  his  •  - 
friends,  was  himself  occasionally  afflicted  with    V" 
this  morbid  depresnion  of  spiriti,  and  was,  at  in- 
tervals, equally  liable  to  paroxysms  of  what  may 
be  called  morbid  vivacity.    He  wrote,  as  Mr. 
D'Israeli  observes,  a  Series  of  Essays  in  the  Lon- 
don Magazine,  under  the  title  of  the  "Hypo« 
chondriac,**  commencing  in  1777,  and  carried  oit 
till  1782^Ed.] 


u 
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reluctance  to  go  to  chnrcn.  I  then  became 
a  sort  of  lax  taUcer  against  religion,  for  I  did 
not  much  think  against  it^  and  this  lasted 
till  I  went  to  Oxford,  where  it  would  not 
be  n^ertd.  When  at  Oxford,  I  took  up 
<  Law's  Serious  Call  to  a  Holy  Life,'  ex- 
pecting to  find  it  a  dull  book  (as  such  books 
generuly  are),  and  perhaps  to  laugh  at  it. 
But  I  found  Law  auite  an  overmatch  for 
me;  and  tins  was  the  first  occasion  of  my 
thinking  in  earnest  of  religion,  after  I  bfr- 
I  came  capable  of  rational  inquiry  i."  From 
•  this  time  forward  religion  was  the  predomi- 
nant object  of  his  thoughts;  though,  with 
the  just  sehtimentaof  a  conscientious  Chris- 
tian, he  lamented  that  his  practice  of  its 
duties  fell  far  short  of  what  it  ought  to  be. 
This  instance  of  a  mind  such  as  that  of 
Johnson  being  first  disposed^  by  an  unex-, 
pected  incident,  to  think  with  anxiet^r  ^^ 
the  momentous  concems'of  eternity,  and  of 
"  what  he  should  do  to  be  saved,"  may  for 
ever  be  produced  in  opposition  ^to  the  su- 
perficial and  sometimes  profane  contempt 
that  has  been  thrown  upon  those  occasion- 
al impressions  which  it  is  certain  many 
Christians  have  experienced;  though  it  must 
be  acknowledged  that  weak  minds,  from  an 
erroneous  supposition,  that  no  man  is  in  a 
state  of  grace  who  has  not  felt  a  particular 
conversion,  have,  in  some  cases,  orouffht  a 
degree  of  ridicule  upon  thepi;  a  ridicule,  of 
which  it  is  inconsiderate  or  unfair  to  make 
a  general  application.     . 

How  seriously  Johnson  was  /impressed 
with  a  sense  of  religion,  even  in  th^  vigour 
of  his  youth,  appears  from  the  follow- 
ing passage  in  his  minutes  kept  by  way  of 
dairy: 

"  Sept.  7, 1786«.  I  have  this  day  enter- 
ed upon  my  28th  year.  Mayest>  thou,  O 
God,  enable  me,  for  JbsusGhrist's  sake,  to 
spend  this  in  such  a  manner,  that  I  may  re- 
ceive comfort  from  it  at  the  hour  of  death, 
and  in  the  day  of  judgement !    Amen." 


'  [Mr.  Boswell  here  adds  a  note,  complaining 
that  Mn.  Piozzi  hud,  in  her  Anecdotes,  misrepre- 
sented this  matter:  the  misrepresentation,  after  all, 
k  not  great,  and  the  editor  therefore  omits  a  long 
controverBial  pote. — Ed.] 

'  [This  Boswell  has  boirowed,  without  acknow- 
ledgement, from  Sir  J.  Hawkins  (p.  16S).  But 
it  is  to  be  observed,  that  after  a  prayer  on  his 
birthday  in  1738,  Johnson  (on  transcribing  it  in 
1768)  adds, "  This  is  the  fint  solemn  prayer  of 
which  I  have  a  copy  ;  whether  I  composed  any 
before  this,  I  question."  Pr.  and  Med.  p.  8. 
He  had  either  foigotten  the  prayer  of  1786,  or 
•considered  it  only  an  occasional  ejaculation,  and 
not  a  solemn  preyer.  But  serious  and  pious  medi- 
tations and  resolutions  had  been  early  familiar  to 
his  mind.  He  writes,  in  1764,  that  **  from  a^ 
snoBt  the  earliest  time  that  he  could  remem- 
ber, he  had  been  forming  schemes  for  a  better 
life."    Pr.  and  Med.  p.  67.— Ed.] 


The  particular  course  of  his  readiag 
while  at  Oxford,  and  durinfl[  the  time  of 
vacation^hich  he  passed  at  home,  cannot 
be  traced.  [He  had  but  little  rel- 
ish for  mathematical  learning,  and  ^^^ 
was  content  with  such  a  degree  of  '* 
knowledge  in  physicks,  as  he  could  not 
but  acquire  in  tne  ordinary  exercises  of  the 

Slace:  Ms  fortunes  and  circumstaaces  bad 
etermined  him  to  no  particular  course  of 
study^  and  were  such  as  seemed  to  exclude 
him  from  every  one  of  the  leamc^l  profesfr- 
ions.  ]  Enough  has  been  said  of  his  irregular 
mode  of  study.  He  told  me,  that  from  hia 
curliest  years  he  loved  to  read  poetry,  but 
hardly  ever  rei\d  any  poem  to  an  end;  that 
he  read  Shakspeare  at  a  period  so  early,  that 
the  speech  of  the  Ghost  in  Hamlet  terrified 
him  when  he  was  alone  \  that  Horace's  Odes 
were  the  compositions  in  which  he  took 
most  detight  3,  and  it  was  louf  before  he 
liked  his  Epistles  and  Satires.  He  tokl  me 
what  he  read  Molidly  at  Oxfbrd  was  Greek; 
not  the  Grecian  historians,  but  Homer  and 
Euripides,  and  now  and  then  a  little  Epi- 
gram^ that  the  study  of  which  he  was  the 
most  fond  was  Metaphvsicks,  but  he  had 
not  read  n\uch,  even  in  that  way.  I  aiwaya 
thought  that  he  did  himself  injustice  in  his 
account  of  what  he  had  read,  and  that  he 
must  have  been  speaking  with  reference  to 
the  vast  portion  of  studv  which  is  possible^ 
and  to  which  a  few  scholars  in  the  whole 
history  of  literature  have  attained;  for  when 
I  once  asked  him  whether  a  person,  whose 
name  I  have  now  for^tten,  studied  hard, 
he  answered,  <<  No,  sir.  J  do  not  beUeve 
he  studied  hard.  I  never  knew  a  man  who^ 
studied  hard.  I  conclude,  indeed,  fVom  the 
effects,  that  some  men  have  studied  hard,  as 
Bentley  and  Clarke."  Trying  him  upon  that 
criterion  upon  which  he  formed  his  judge- 
ment of  otnerSy  we  may  be  absolutely  cer- 
tain, both  from  his  writings  and  his  conversa- 
tion, that  his  readinff  was  very  extensive.  . 
Dr.  Adam  Smith,^  dian  whom  few  were 


'  [Though  some  of  his  odes  are  easy,  and  in 
what  he  no  doubt  thought  the  Horatian  style,  we 
shall  see  that  to  Miss  Carter  he  confessed  a  Yond- 
nes^or  Martial,  and  his  epigrams  certainly  were  in- 
fluenced by  that  partiality.  Dr.  Hall  has  a  small 
volume  of  HendecasyUabic  poetry,  entitled  *  *  Poetn 
Rnsticantis  Literatum  Otium  sive  Carmina  An- 
dreas Francisci  Landesii.  I^nd.  17IS;'*  which 
belonged  to  Johnson,  and  some  peculiarities  of 
the  style  of  these  verses  may  be  traced  in  his  col- 
lege compositions. — Ed.] 

*  [Bo^ell  might  have  selected,  if  not  a  bet- 
ter judge,  at  least  better  authority,  for  Adam 
Smith  had  comparatively  little  intercourse  with 
Johnson,  and  the  sentence  pronounced  a  one 
wluch  could  only  be  joitified  by  an  Intimate  lite, 
lary  acquaintance.  But  Boswell's  nofumci/tfy 
(thoueh  he  fancied  he  had  quite  snbdned  it)  ineB- 
ned  him  to  quote  the  eminent  Scottish  profei — 
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better  judges  on  this  subject,  once  observed 
to  me,that  '^  Johnson  knew  more  books  than 
any  man  alive."  He  had  a  peculiar,  facili- 
^  ty  in  seizing  at  once  what  was  valuable  in 
any  book,  without  submitting  to  the  labour 
of  perusing  it  from  beginning  to  end.  He 
nad,  from  the  irritability  of  his  constitution, 
at  all  times,  an  impatience  and  hurry  when 
he  either  read  or  wrote.  A  certain  appre- 
hension arising  from  novel^,  made  him 
write  his  first  exercise  at  coUeffe  twice  over^ 
but  he  never  took  that  trouble  with  any 
other  composition:  and  we  shall  see  that 
his  mo0t  excellent  works  were  struck  ofi"  at 
a  heat,  witii>  rapid  exertion  K 

Yet  he  appears,  from  his  eurly  notes  or 
memorandums  in  my  possession,  to  have  at 
various  times  attempted,  or  at  least  planned, 
^  a  methodic«ii  course  of.  study,  according  to 
computation,  of  which  he  was  all  his  life 
(bnd,  as  it  fixed  his  at(ention  steadily  nj^n 
eomething  without,  and  prevented  his  mind 
from  preyinp^  upon  itselr.  Thus  I  find  in 
his  hand-wnting  ihe  number  of  lines  in  each 
of  two  of  £uripides's  Tragedies,*  of  the 
Georgicks  of  Virffil,  of  the  first  six  books 
of  the  Mneidy  of  Horace's  Art  of  Poetry,  of 
three  of  the  books  of  O  vid's  Metionorphoses, 
of  some  parts  of  Theocritus,  and  of  the 
tenth  Satire  of  Juvenal;  and  a  table,  show- 
ing at  the  rate  of  various  numbers  a  day  (I 
suppose,  verses  to  be  read),  what  would  be, 
in  each  case,  the  total  aipount  in  ft  week, 
month  and  year.  [In  his  Prayers  and  Med- 
itations there  are  h-equent  computations  of 
tliis  kind  applied  to  the  Scriptures. 

"  I  resolve  to  study  the  Scriptures :  I  hope 
in  the  original  languages.  Six  nundred 
and  forty  verses  every  Sunday  will  nearly 
comprise  the  Scrii>tures  in  a  year. 

"  The  plan  which  I  formed  for  reading 
the  Scriptures  was  to  read  six  hundred  verses 
in  the  Old  Testament,  and  two  hundred  in 
the  New,  every  week."] 

No  man  had  a  more  ardent  love  of  litera- 
ture, or  a  higher  respect  for  it,'  than  John- 
son. His  apartment  in  Pembroke  College 
was  that  upon  the  second  floor  over  the  gate- 
way. The  enthusiast  of  learning  will  ever 
contemplate  it  with  veneration.  One  day, 
while  he  was  sitting  in  it  quite  alone,  Dr. 
Panting  9,  then  master  of  the  College,  whom 
he  called  "  a  fine  Jacobite  fellow,"  over- 

We  shall  see  many  instanceB  of  a  nmilar  (not  il- 
laudable)  disposition. — Ed.] 

'  He  told  Dr.  Bnmej,  that  he  never  wrote  any 
of  his  works  that  were  printed  twice  over.  Dr. 
Bumey's  wonder  at  seeing  several  pages  of  his 
■'  Lives  of  the  Poets**  in  manuscript,  with  scarce 
a  blot  or  ensure,  drew  this  observation  from  him. 

Ma  LONE. 

'  [Dr.  Rfetthew  Panting,  Master  of  Pembroke, 
is  stated,  Jflpe  IKstorieal  RegUter,  to  have  died 
26th  NoirT729  ;  but  Dr.  Hall  informs  me  that 
his  death  was  certainly  in  Feb.  17d8.^£D.] 
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|uy  in  his  strong 
lave  a  mind  to 


emphatic  voice:  "Well,  I 
see  what  is  done  in  other  places  of  learning. 
I'll  go  and  visit  the  Universities  abroad. 
Pll  go  to  France  and  Italy.  Til  go  to  Pa- 
dua. And  I'll  mind  my  business.  For  an 
Athenian  blockhead  is  the  worst  of  ail  block- 
heads 3." 

Dr.  Adams  told  me  that  Johnson,  while 
he  was  at  Pembroke  College,  "  was  caress- 
ed and  loved  by  all  about  him,  was  a  gay 
and  frolicksome  fellow,  and  passed  there  the 
happiest  part  of  his  life."  But  this  is  a 
striking  proof  of  the  fallacy  of  appearances, 
and  how  little  any  of  us  know  of  the  real 
internal  state  even  of  those  whom  we  see 
most  frequently;  for  the  truth  is,  that  he 
was  then  depressed  by  poverty,  and  irritat- 
ed  by  disease.  When!  mentioned  to  him 
this  account  as  given  me  by  Dr.  Adams, 
he  said  "  Ah,  sir,  I  was  mad  and  violent. 
It  was  bittemiess  which  they  mistook  for 
frolick.  I  was  miserably  poor,  and  I  thought 
to  fight  my  way  by  my  literature  and  my 
wit;  so  I  disregarded  all  power  and  sil  au- 
thority." 

The  Bishop  of  Dromore  [Percy]  observes 
in  a  letter  to  me,  "  The  pleasure  he  took  in 
vexing  the  tutors  and  fellows  has  been  of^en 
mentioned.  But  I  have  heard  him  say,  what 
ought  to  be  recorded  to  the  honour  of  the 
present  venerable  master  Of  that  college,  the 
Reverend  William  Adams„  D.  D.  who  was 
then  very  young*,  and  one  of  the  junior  fel- 
lows; that  the  mild  but  judicious  expostula- 
tions of  tliis  worthv  man,  whose  virtue  aw- 
ed him,  and  whose  iearniuff  he  revered,  made 
him  really  ashamed  of  hunself,  <  though  I 
fear  (said  he)  I  was  too  proud  to  own 
it.' 

"  I  have  heard  from  some  of  his  contem- 
poraries that  he  was  generally  seen  lounging 
at  the  college  gate,  with  a  circle  of  young 
students  round  him,  whom  he  was  entertain- 
ing with  wit,  and  keeping  from  their  studies, 
if  not  spiriting  them  up  to  rebellion  against 
the  coHege  discipline,  which  in  his  mature? 
years  he  so  much  extolled." 

[There  are  preserved  in  Pembroke 
College  some  of  these  themes,  or  exer- 


Bo. 


'  I  had  this  anecdote  from  Dr.  Adams,  and 
Dr.  Johnson  confirmed  it  Bramston,  in  Km 
"  Man  of  Taste,"  has  the  same  thought : 

(>  Bare,  of  aU  blockheads,  idiolan  are  ths  wont."--- 

BotWBLL. 

Johnson's  meaning,  however,  is,  that  a  scholar 
who  is  a  blockhead,  nnist  be  the  wont  of  all  bloek- 
heads^  because  he  is  without  excuse.  But  Bian>- 
ston,  in  the  assomed  character  of  an  ignorant  cox- 
comb, maintains,  that  all  scholare  are  blockheads, 
on  account  of  their  soholaiship. — J.  Boswxll. 

*  [Dr.  Adams  was  about  two  yearn  older  than 
Johnson,  having  been  bom  in  1707.  He  became 
a  Fellow  of  Pembroke  in  1728,  D.  D.  n  17fi6. 
and  Master  of  the  College  in  1775.^Hai«x».] 
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ciBCS,  bothin  proee  and  veree:  the  follow- 
ing, though  the  two  first  lines  are  aw^cward, 
has  more  jpoint  and  pleasantry  than  his  epi- 
grams usually  have.  It  may  be  surmiMd 
that  the  college  beer  was  at  this  time  indif- 
ferent. 

Pemb  "  "^^^  ***^  Falemm 

MBS. '     Temperant  vitei,  neque  Formiani 

Poeula  eolles." 
**  €luid  miram  Maro  quod  dignft  eanit  arma  yi- 
nunqiie, 

Qnid  quod  pixtidoliiin  nostra  Canuena  aonat? 
Lirooflom  nobis  Promos  dat  callidos  haostnm, 

Vii^ilio  vires  nva  Falema  dedit 
Carmina  vis  qostri  scribant  meliora  Poeta  ? 

Ingeninm  juboas  porior  haostos  alat !  *' 

Another,  is  in  a  graver  and  better  style. 
"Adjeeere  hoMB  paulo  plu$  artii  AtheniB.** 
**  Qnas  nataca  dedit  dotes,  Aeademia  piomit; 

Dat  menti  propriis  Mosa  nitere  bonis. 
Materiam  statiuB  sic  prebet  marmom  tellas, 
Saxea  Phidiaci  spirat  imago  mann  ^'*] 

He  very  early  began  to  attempt  keeping 
notes  or  memorandums,  by  wav  of  a  oiaTy 
of  his  life.  I  find,  in  a  parcel  of  loose  leaves, 
the  following  spirited  resolution,  to  contend 
against  his  natural  indolence : 

<<  OeL  1739.  De$%diavoUdi9i;9yrem9 
iitius  earUihut  nwdam  posthae  murem  o6- 
versurw, — I  bid  farewell  to  Sloth,  being 
resolved  henceforth  not  to  listen  to  her  si- 
ren strains  " 

I  have  also  in  my  possession  a  few  leaves 
of  another  Libellui,  or  little  book,  entitled 
AviTALEs,  in  which  some  of  the  early  par- 
ticulars of  his  history  are  registered  in  La- 
tin. 

I  do  not  find  that  he  formed  any  close  in- 
timacies with  his  fellow-collegians.  But 
Dr.  Adams  told  me  that  he  contracted  a  love 
and  regard  for  Pembroke  College,  which  he 
retain^  to  the  last.  A  short  time  before 
his  death  he  sent  to  that  college  a  present 
of  all  3  his  works,  to  be  deposited  in  their 
library:  and  he  had  thoughts  of  leaving  to 
it  his  nouse  at  Lichfield;  but  his  friends 
who  were  about  him  very  properly  dissuad- 
ed him  from  it,  and  he  bequeathed  it  to  some 
poor  relations.    He  took  a  pleasure  in  boasts 


^  [Johnson  repeated  this  idea  in  the  Latin 
venes  on  the  termination  of  his  Dictionary,  enti- 
tled rNnei  SEATTON,  but  not,  &»  the  editor 
thinks,  so  elegantly  as  in  the  epi^m.  These 
themes,  with  much  other  information  (which  » 
distinguished  by  the  addition  of  his  name),  have 
been  sapplied  by  the  Rev.  Geoi«e  William  Hall, 
D.  D.  now  Master  of  Pembroke  College,  who  has 
feh  a  generous  anxiety  to  contribute  as  much  as 
was  in  his  power  to  the  history  of  him  whom 
Pembroke  must  reckon  as  one  of  her  most  illus- 
tiions  song. — Ed,] 

'    .'  [Certainly  not  a//,  and  those  whkh  we  have 
an  not  all  maiked  as  presented  by  him.— Hall.] 


ing  of  the  many  eminent  men  who  had  been 
educated  at  Pembroke.  In  this  list  are  found 
the  names  of  Mr.  Hawkins  the  Poetry  Pro- 
fessor, Mr.  Shenstone,  Sir  William  Btack- 
stone,  and  others  9;  not  forgetting  the  cele- 
brated popular  preacher,  Mr.  George  AVhite- 
field,  of  whom,  though  Dr.  Johnson  did  not 
think  very  highly,  it  must  be  acknowledged 
that  his  eloquence  was  powerfol,  his  Tiewa 
pious  and  charitable,  his  assiduity  almost  in- 
credible;, and  that,  since  his  death,  the  in- 
tegrity of  his  character  has  been  fully  vin- 
dicated. Being  himself  a  poet,  Johnson 
was  peculiarly  happy  in  mentioning  how 
many  of  the  sons  or  Pembroke  were  poets; 
adding,  with  a  smile  of  sportive  triumph, 
"  Sir,  we  are  a  nest  of  sinnng  birds.'* 

He  was  not,  however,  blind  to  what  ha 
thought  the  defects  of  his  own  college:  and 
I  have,  from  the  information  of  Dr.  Taylor^ 
a  verv  strong  instance  of  that  rigid  honesty 
which  he  ever  inflexibly  preserved.  Tay- 
lor had  obtained  his  father's  consent  to  Se 
entered  of  Pembroke,  that  he  might  be  with  . 
his  schoolfellow  Johnson,  with  whom, 
though  some  years  older  Uian  himself,  he 
was  very  intimate.  This  wouhl  have  been 
a  ffreat  comfort  to  Johnson.  But  be  fairly 
told  TayTor  that  he  could  not,  in  conscience, 
suffer  him  to  enter  where  he  knew  he 
could  not  have  an  able  tutor.  He  then 
made  inquiry  all  round  the  Univen^,  and 
havinpr  found  that  Mr.  Bateman  of  Christ- 
church  was  the  tutor  of  highest  reputation, 
Taylor  was  entered  of  that  college  4.  Mr. 
Bateman's  lectures  were  so  excellent,  that 
Johnson  used  to  come  and  get  them  at  sec- 
ond-hand from  Taylor,  till  his  poverty  be- 
ing so  extreme,  that  his  shoes  were  worn  out, 
and  his  foet  appeared  through  them,  he  saw 
that  this  humibatin^  circumstance  was  per- 
ceived by  the  Chnst-church  men,  and  he 
came  no  more.  He  was  too  proud  to  ac- 
cept of  money,  and  somebody  having  set  a 
pair  of  new  shoes  at  his  door,  ne  threw  them 
away  with  indignation.  How  must  we  feel 
when  we  read  such  an  anecdote  of  Samuel 
Johnson ! 

His  spirited  refusal  of  an  eleemosynary 
supply  of  shoes  arose,  no  doubt,  from  a  pro- 
per pride.  But,  considering  his  ascetic  dis- 
position at  times,  as  acknowledged  by  him- 
self in  his  Meditations,  and  the  exiufgera- 
tion  with  which  some  have  treated  the  pe- 
culiarities of  his  character,  I  should  not  won- 
der to  hear  it  ascribed  to  a  principle  of  su- 
perstitious mortification;  as  we  are  told  by 


•  See  Nash's  History  of  Worcestershire,  voL  L 
p.  529. 

*  [Authoritatively  and  circumstantially  as  this 
stoiT  is  told,  there  is  good  reason  for  disbelieyiiig 
it  altogether.  Taylor  was  admitted  commoner  cu 
Christ-church,  June  27,  1730:  but  it  will  be  seen 
in  the  notes  in  the  next  page,  that  Johnson  left  Ozi- 
ford  six  months  befbre.-*£p«] 
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TuTseUinns,  in  his  Life  of  St.  I^atms  Loy- 
ola, that  this  intrepid  founder  ol  the  order  of 
Jesuits,  when  he  arrived  at  Goa,  after  hav- 
ing made  a  severe  pilgrimage  through  the 
eastern  deserts,  persisted  in  wearing  his  mis- 
erable shattered  shoes,  and  when  new  ones 
were  offered  him,  rejected  them  as  an  unsuit^ 
able  indulgence. 

The  Te$  angu$ta  danU^  prevented  him 
from  having  the  advantage  of  a  complete- 
academical  eiducation.  The  friend  to  whom 
he  had  trusted  for  support  had  deceived  him. 
His  debts  in  coUeg^,  though  not  great,  were 
increasing;  and  ms  scanty  remittances  from 
Lichfield,  which  had  all  along  been  made 
with  great  difficulty,  could  be  supplied  no 
longer,  his  father  having  fallen  into  a  state 
of  insolvency.  Compiled,  therefore,  by 
irresistible  necessity,  tie  left  the  college  in 
autumn,  17 SI,  without  a  degree,  having 
been  a  member  of  it  little  more  than  three 
years  ». 

Dr.  Adams,  the  worthy  and  respectable 
master  of  Pembroke  College,  has  generally 
had  the  reputation  of  being  Johnson's  tu- 
tor. The  fact,  however,  is,  that,  in  1731, 
Mr.  Jorden  quitted  the  college,  and  his 
pupils  were  transferred . to  Dr.  Adams;. so 


'  [NotwiUMtandiiig.what  has  been  said  on  this 
■nbjeot,  as  far  as  we  can  judge  fifom  a  cnnory  view 
of  the  weekly  account  in  the  buttery  books,  John- 
son appean  to  have  lived  as  well  as  the  other  com- 
mooen  and  scholare,  and  he  left  no  college  debts. 

*  '  [He  was  not  quite  three  yean  a  member  of 
the  college,  having  been  entered  Oct  31,  1728, 
and  his  name  having  been  finally  removed  Oct  8, 
1781.  It  would  appear  by  temporary  suspensions 
of  his  name,  and  replacements  of  it,  as  if  he  had 
eontemplated  an  earlier  departure  from  college, 
'  and  had  been  induced  to  continue  on  with  the 
hope  of  returning :  this,  however,  he  never  did 
after  his  absence,  Dec.  1729,  having  kept  a  con- 
tinnous  residence  of  siztv  weeks. — If  all.] 

[It  w^iU  be  observed,  that  Mr.  Boswril  slun  over 
the  yean  1729,  1780,  and  1781,  under  the  geno- 
ral  mferenoe  that  they  were  all  spent  at  OidTord; 
but  Dr.  Hall's  accurate  statement  of  dates  from 
the  ooUq^  books,  proves  that  Johnson  peraonal- 
ly  left  college  12th  Dec.  1729,  though  his  name 
^  remained  on  the  books  near  two  yean  longer,  viz. 
till  8th  Oct  1781.  Here  then  are  two  important 
I  yean,  the  21st  and  22d  of  his  a^,  to  be  aocount- 
I  ed  for{  and  Mr.  Boswell's  aasertioo  (a  little  farther 
on),  that  he  could  not  have  been  assistant  to  An- 
thony Blackwell,  hteame  BhckweU  died  in  1780, 
before  Johnson  had  left  college,  faUsto  the  ground. 
That  these  two  yean  were  not  pleasantly  or  profit- 
ably spent,  may  be  inferred  from  the  silence  of 
Johnson  and  all  his  friends  about  them.  It  is  due 
to  Pembroke  to  note  particularly  this  absenod,  be- 
cause that  institution  possenes  (on  the  foundatwn 
of  Sir  J.  Bennett,  Lord  Osnlston),  two  scholar- 
ships, to  one,  of  which  Johuion  would  have  been 
eligible,  and  probably  (considering  his  claims) 
elected  in  1780,  had  he  been  a  candidate.— £o.] 


that  had  Johnson  returned^  Dr.  Adams 
wfndd  have  been  kU  tutor.  It  is  to  be 
wished  that  this  connexion  had  taken  place. 
His  equal  temper,  mild  disposition,  and  po- 
liteness of  manners,  might  have  insensioly 
softened  tte  harshness  of  Johnson,  and  in- 
fused into  liim  those  more  delicate  chari- 
ties, those  petites  morales^  in  which,  it 
must  be  comessed,  our  g^reat  moralist  was 
more- deficient  than  his  best  friends  could 
fully  justify.  Dr.  Adams  paid  Johnson  J^ 
this  high  compliment.  He  said  to  me  at 
Oxford,  in  1776,  "  I  was  his  nominal  tutor; 
but  he  was  above  my  mark."  When  I  re- 
peated it  to  Johnson,  his  eyes  flashed  with  }^ 
grateful  satisfaction,'  and  he  exclaimed, 
"  That  was  liberal  and  noble  3." 

And  now  (I  had  almost  said  poor)  Sam- 
uel Johnson  returned  t9  his  native  citv, 
destitute,  and  not  knowing  how  he  should 
gain  even  a  decent  livelihixxi.  His  father's 
misfortunes  in  trade  reiidered  him  unable  to 
support  his  son:  [he  had  become  , 

insolvent,  if  not,  as  Dr.  Johnson  p*  n' 
told  Sir  J.  Hawkins,  an  actual 
bankrupt];  and  for  some  time  there  ap- 
peared no  means  by  which  he  could  main- 
tain himself,  hi  December  of  this  year 
his  father  died  4. 

The  state  of  poverty  in  which  he  died, 
appears  from  a  note  in  one  of  Johnson's  lit- 
tle diaries  of  the  following  year,  which 
strongly  displays  hb  spirit  and  virtuous 
dignity  of  mmd. 

''  1733,  JtUii  15.     Undeeim  aureoe  dc" 


'  [This  seems  hardly  consistent  with  the  preced- 
ing facts.  If  Adams  called  himself  his  nominal 
tutor,  only  because  the  pupil  was  above  his 
mark,  the  expression  would  be  liberal  and  noble; 
but  if  he  was  his  nominal  tutor,  only  because  he 
would  have  been  his  tntor  if  Johnsop  had  return- 
ed, the  c^se  k  different,  and  Boswa  ii,  cither 
wav,  guilty  of  an  inaccuracy,  which  (however 
trifling)  he  would  not  have  forgiven  in  Hawkins  or 
Mn,  Piosd.  Nor  does  there  seem  any  reason  for 
the  resret  (disparaguig  towards  Mr.  Jorden) 
which  ISoswell  expresses,  that  <*this  connexion 
between  Johnson  and  Dr.  Adams  had  not  taken 
place;"  for  Johnson,  as  we  have  seen  {tmte,  p 
21 )»  gave  Jordoi  the  highest  moral  praise,  by 
saying,  that  "  when  a  young  man  became  hii 
pupil,  he  became  his  aon, '  *  Of  the  regard  which 
his  pupils  felt  for  Mr.  Jorden,  Dr.  Hall  has  point- 
ed out  a  remarkable  instance  m  the  Monthly 
Chroniele  for  November,  1729.  <<  About  this 
time,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Jorden,  B.  D.,  FeUow  of 
Pembroke  College,  m  Oxford,  was  presented,  by 
Mr.  Yyse,  a  young  gentleman,  his  pupil,  to  tho 
rectory  of  Standon,  in  Staflbrdshire,  vacant  by  the 
death  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Jarvis."— Ed.} 

*  [Among  the  MSS.  of  Pembroke  College  are 
a  iew  little  bills  for  books  had  by  Mr.  Walmesley 
of  Michael  Johnson,  with  letters  from  the  widow, 
the  son  Nathanael,  and  others  about  payment, 
which  declare  the  state  of  poverty  she  was  left  in. 
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pomt,  9tto  die  fuicquid  rniUe  moMtJumu 
(quod  serum  iit  preeor)  de  paiemis  boms 
sperari  licetf  vi^nti  seilieet  libras  accept. 
Usque  adeo  mthi  fortuna  fingenda  est. 
Iniereay  ne  pauperMe  vires  anim  longues- 
cant,  nee  tn  Jtagitia  egestas  tMgai^  c«o- 
endum,  I  layed  by  eleven  guineas  on  this 
day,  when  I  received  twenty  pounds,  be- 
ingf  all  that  I  have  reason  to  hope  for  out 
of  my  father's  effects,  previous  to  the  death 
of  my  mother;  an  event  which,  I  pray  God, 
may  be  very  remote.     I  now,  therefore,  see 

4  that  I  must  make  my  own  fortune.  Mean- 
while, let  me  take  care  that  the  powers  of 
my  mind  be  not  debilitated  by  poverty,  and 
that  indigence  do  not  force  me  into  any 
criminal  act." 

Johnson  was  so  far  fortunate,  thatthe  re- 
spectable character  of  hid  parents,  and  his 
own  merit,  had,*  from  his  earliest  years, 
secured  him  a  kind  reception  in  the  best 
families  in  Lichfield.  Among  these  I  can 
mention  Mr.  Howard,  Dr.  Swinfen,  Mr. 
Simpson,  Mr.  Levett,  Captain  Garrick,  fa- 
ther of  the  great  ornament  of  the  British 
stage;  but  above  all,  Mr.  Gilbert  Walms- 
lev  i.  Registrar  of  the  Ecclesiastical  Court 
of  Lichfield,  whose  character,  lon^  afler  his 
decease.  Dr.  Johnson  has,  in  his  hfe  of  Ed- 
mund Smith,  Uius  drawn  in  the  glowing 
colours  of  gratitude: 

''  Of  Gilbert  Walmsley,  thus  presented 
to  my  mind,  let  me  indulge  myself  in  the 
remembrance.  I  knew  liim  very  early;  he 
was  one  of  the  first  friends  that  literature 
procured  me,  and  I  hope  that,  at  least,  my 
gratitude  made  me  worthy  of  his  notice. 

"  He  was  of  an  advanced  age,  and  I  was 
only  not  a  boy,  yet  he  never  received  my 
notions  with  contempt.  He  was  a  whig, 
with  all  the  virulence  and  malevolence  of 
his  party;  yet  difference  of  opinion  di^d  not 
keep  us  apart  I  honoured  him,  and  he 
endured  me. 

"He  had  mingled  with  the  gay  world 
without  exemption  from  its  vices  or  its  fol- 


^  Mr.  Walton  infonm  me,  <*that  this  eariy 
friend  of  Johnson  was  entered  a  commoner  of 
Trinity  College,  Oxford,  aged  17,  in  1698  ;  and 
is  the  author  of  many  Latin  veiie  translations  in 
the  Gentleman's  Magazine.  One  of  them  is 
a  translation  {Gent.  Mag,  vol.  16,  p.  102). of 
''  My  time,  O  ye  Moses,  was  happily  spent,*'  &c 
He  [was  bom  in  1680,  and]  dicMl  Augost  3, 
1751.  A  monument  to  his  memory  has  heen 
erected  in  the  cathedral  of  Lichfield,  with  an  in- 
aeriptk>n  written  by  Mr.  Seward,  one  of  the  preben- 
daries.— ^BoswcLL.  [He  was  the  son  of  W. 
Walmesley,  LL.  D.  chancellor  of  the  diocese  of 
Lichfield  from  1698  to  1718,  who  was  elected 
M.  P.  for  that  city  in  1701,  and  brother  of  Dr. 
Walmesley,  Dean  of  Lichfield,  who  died  in  Sept 
1730.  Johnson,  and  Boswell  after  him,  spell  this 
Dame  Walmsley,  but  the  true  spelling  is  that  which 
has  been  adopted  in  this  note.— En.] 


lies ;  but  had  never  neglected  the  coltiw- 
tion  of  his  mind.  His  belief  of  revelation 
was  unshaken;  his  learning  preserved  his 
principles;  he  grew  first  regular,-  and  then 
pious.    . 

"  His  studies  had  been  so  varions,  that  I 
am  not  able  to  name  a  man  of  eaual  know- 
ledge. His  acquaintance  with  books  was 
great,  and  what  he  did  not  immediately 
know,  he  could,  at  least,  tell  where  to  find. 
Such  was  hi9  amplitude  of  learning,  and 
such  his  copiousness  of  communication,  that 
it  may  be  doubted  whether  a  day  now  pass- 
es, in  which  I  have  not  some  advantage 
fVom  his  friendship. 

<*At  this  man's  tabled  I  enjoyed  many 
cheerful  and  instructive  hours,  with  com- 
pfinions,  such  as  are  not  oflen  found — with 
one  who  has  lengthened,  and  one  who  has 
gladdened  life-«>with  Dr..  James,  whose 
skill  in  physickwill  be  long  remembered; 
and  with  David  Garrick,  whom  I  hoped  to 
have  gratified  with  this  character  of  our 
common  friend.  But  what  are  the  hopes 
of  man!  I  em  disappointed  by  that  stroke 
of  death,  which  has  eclinsed  the  gaiety  ^ 
nations,  and  impoverished  the  pubhck  stock 
of  harmless  pleasure.'^ 

In  these  families  he  passed  mueh  time  in 
his  early  years.  In  most  of  them  he  was 
in  the  company  of  ladies,  particulariy  at 
Mr.  Wahnsley's,  whose  wife  and  sisters-in- 
law,  of  the  name  of  Aston,  and  daughters 
of  a  baronet,  were  remarkable  for  good 
breeding;  so  that  the  notion  which  has 
been  inaustriously  circulated  and  believed/ 
that  he  never  was  in  good  company  till  late 
in  life,  and,  consequently,  had  been  con- 
firmed in  coarse  and  ferocious  manners  by  ^ 
long  habits,  is  wholly  without  foundation. 
Some  of  the  ladies  have  assured  me,  they 
recollected  him  well  when  a  young  mian,  as 
distinguished  for  his  complaisance. 

And  that  his  politeness  3  was  not  merely 
occasional  and  temjporar^,  or  confined  to 
the  circles  of  Lichneld,  is  ascertained  by 
the  testimony  of  a  ladyS  who,  in  a  paper 
with  which  I  have  been  favoured  by  a 
daughter  of  his  intimate  fHend  and  physi- 
cian. Dr.  Lawrence,  thus  describes  l>r. 
Johnson  some  years  afterwards: 

'*  As  the  particulars  of  the  former  part  of 

'  [This  acknowledgement  does  not  seem  qnite 
adeqaate  to  Johnson's  obligations  to  Mr.  Walmes- 
ley, who  certainly  gave  him  more  active  proofi  of 
his  benevolence  than  the  mere  admianon  to  hia 
table  and  society .^'Ed.] 

s  [There  h,  it  will  be  obserred,  in  all  this, 
no  testimony  to  Johnson's  poBonal  politeness ^  bitf 
only  to  his  having  been  admitted  to  polite  compa- 
ny.— ^En.] 

«  [It  were  to  be  wished  that  Boswell  had  stat- 
ed the  name  of  this  lady,  as  he  has  given  ns  ao 
much  reason  to  distnist  the  information  derived 
from  "  the  circles  of  Lichfield.  "—Ed.] 
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Dr»  Johnson's  life  do  not  seem  to  be  very 
accurately  known,  a  lady  hopes  that  the 
following  infonnation  may  not  be  unac- 
ceptable. 

*<  She  remembers  Dr.  Johnson  on  a  visit 
to  Dr.  Taylor  \  at  Ashboum,  some  time 
between  the  end  of  the  year  87,  and  the 
middle  of  the  year  40;  she  tather  'thinks  it 
to  have  been  after  he  and  his  wife  were  re- 
rnove^  to  London.  During  his  stay  at 
Ashboum,  he  made  frequent  visits  to  Bf  r. 
Meynell,  at  Bradley,  where  his  company 
was  much  desired  by  the  ladies  of  the  fam- 
ily, who  were,  perhaps,  in  point  of  elegance 
and  accomplismnents,  inierioar  to  few  of 
those  with  whom  he  was  afterwards  ac- 
quainted. Mr.  Me;peli's  eldest  daughter 
was  afterwards  married  to  Mr.  Fitsheroert, 
father  to  Mr.  AUeyne  FitaEherberti  lately 
minister  to  the  court  of  Russia  [and  since 
Lord  St.  Helens.]  Of  her.  Dr.  Johnson 
said,  in  Dr.  Lawrence's  study,  that  she  had 
the  best  understanding  he  ever  met  with  in 
any  human  being.  At  Mr.  Me^neli's  he  also 
commenced  that  fViend^ip  with  Mrs.  Hill 
Boothby,  sister  to  the  present  Sir  Brook 
Boothby,  which  continued  till  her  death  9. 

The  young  woman  whom  he  iuod  to 
?*?i&     ^^  -^^%  JiBton,  was  sister  to  Sir 

Thomas  Aston,  and  daughter  to  a 
baronet;  she  was  also  sister  to  the  wife  of 
his  friend,  Mr.  Gilbert  WahnsleyS.    Be- 


-I 


^  [Dr.  Taylor  imist  have  baea  at  this  time  a 
vary  yoapa  man.  Hii  residence  at  Aahboom  was 
patrimontid,  and  not  eccleBiastical,  aa  has  been 
supposed.  The  hoose  and  grounds  which  Dr. 
Johnson's  visits  have  rendered  remarkable  are  now 
the  property  of  Mr.  Webster,  Dr.  Taylor's  leg- 
atee.—En.] 

»  [For  the  last  few  yean  of  her  life  tbk  lady 
corresponded  with  Dr.  Johnson,  and  some  of  her 
letters  are  appended  to  the  Aeeauni  of  hi$  early 
Life,  so  often  quoted.  Indeed,  they  occnpy  126 
pages  of  the  144  of  which  that  little  pabtication 
oonsisls.  MiBB  Seward  hints  that  thane  was  an 
early  attachment  between  JohiMon  and  Min  Booth- 
by. Miss  Seward's  anecdotes  are  so  jnsdy  dis- 
credited, that  .it  is  hardly  worth  observing,  that 
there  appears  no  ground  whatsoever  for  this  story; 
and  the  pabUdied  letters,  which  are  of  a  very  seri* 
onsand  pious  cast,  not  only  .negative  Miss  Sew- 
ard's gossiping  fiuicies»  but  throw  some  doubt 
on  the  accuracy  of  Mr.  Boswell's  informant,  for 
they  seem  to  prove  that  there  had  not  been  any 
intimate  or  even  early  acquaintance  between  the 
parties.  Miss  Boothby  was  bom  in  1708,  and 
died  in  1766.— En.] 

'  Sir  Thomas  Aston,  Bait,  who  died  in  Jan- 
nary,  1724-6,  left  one  son,  named  Thomas  also, 
and  eif^t  daugbteis.  Of  the  daughters,  Catherine 
manied  Johnson's  friend,  the  Hon.  Henry  Her- 
vey;  Margaret,  Gilbert  Walmsley.  Another  of 
these  ladies  [Jane]  mairied  the  Rev.  Mr.  Gastrell 
[the  clergyman  who  cut  down  Sbakspeare's  mul- 
beny-tree].  Mary,  or  Molljf  Aston,  as  she  was 
anially  called,  became  the  wife  of  Captain  Brodie 


sides  his  intimacy  with  the  abOTe-mention- 
ed  persons,  who  were  surely  people  of  rank 
and  education,  while  he  was  yet  at  Lich- 
field he  used  to  be  frequently  at  the  house 
of  Dr.  Swinfen,  a  eentlem&n  of  very  an- 
cient family  in  Staw>rdshire,  from  which, 
after  the  death  of  his  elder  brother,  he  in^ 
herited  a  good  estate.  He  was,  beside,  a 
physician  of  very  extensive  practice;  but 
for  want  of  due  attention  to  the  manage- 
ment of  his  domestic  concerns,  lefl  a  very 
large  family  in  indigence.  One  of  lus 
daughters,  Mrs.  Desmoulins,  afterwards 
found  an  asylum  in  the  house  of  her  old 
friend)  whose  doors  were  always  open  to 
the  unfortunate,  and  who  well  observed 
the  precept  of  the  Gospel,  for  he  *  was  kind 
to  the  unthankful  and  to  the  evil «.' " 

In  the  forlorn  state  of  his  circumstances, 
he  accepted  of  an  offer  to  be  employed  as 
usher  in  the  school  of  Market-Boffworth,  in 
Leicestershire,  to  which  it  appears,  from 
one  of  his  little  fragments  of  a  diarv,  that 
he  went  on  ibot^on  the  16th  of  July. — 
**Jttiii  16.  Bonortiam  pedei 
vetii.**  But  it  is  not  true,  as  STaiw^' 
lias  been  erroneously  related,  that 
he  was  assistant  to  the  famous  Anthony 
Blackwall,  whose  merit  has  been  honour- 
ed by  the  testimony  of  Bishop  Hurd  5, 
who  was  his  scholar;  for  Mr.  Blackwall 
died  on  the  8th  of  Apnl,  17306,  more  than 
a  year  before  Johnson  left  the  University. 

This  employment  was  very  irksome  to 
him  in  every  tespect,  and  he  complained 


of  the  Navy.  Another  sister,  who  was  unmarried, 
was  living  at  Lkhfield  in  1776. — Malone.  [Of 
the  latter^  whose  name  was  Elizabeth,  Miss  Sew- 
ard has  put  an  injurious  character  into  the  mouth 
of  Dr.  Johnson  (in  a  dialogue  whkh  she  reports 
henelf  to  have  had  with  him).  She  died  in 
1786,  in  the  78th  year  of  her  age. — ^Ed.] 
.  *  [Here  Mr.  Boewell  has  a<hnitted  the  insin- 
uatk>n  of  an  anonymous  informant  against  poor 
Mrs.  Desmoulins,  as  bitter,  surely,  as  any  thing 
which  can  be  charged  against  any  of  his  rival  bi- 
ograpliers;  and,  strange  to  say,  this  scandal  is 
conveyed  in  a  quotation  from  the  book  of  CharU 
ty,  Mrs.  Desmoulins  was  probablv  not  popular 
with  '*  the  ladies  of  Lichfield."  She  is  supposed 
to  have  forfeited  the  protection  of  her  own  fam- 
ily by,  what  thev  thought,  a  derogatory  marriage. 
Her  husband,  it  is  said,  was  a  writing-master. 
—Ed.] 

*  There  is  here  (as  Mr.  James  Boswell  observes 
to  me)  a  slight  inaccuracy.  Bishop  Hurd,  in  the 
Episde  Dedicatory  prefixed  to  his  Commentary 
on  Horace* t  Art  of  Poetry,  &c.,  does  not  praise 
Blackwall,  but  the  Rev.  Afr.  Bndworth,  head- 
master of  the  grammar-school  at  Brewood,  in 
Stafibnlshire,  who  had  himself  been  bred  under 
Blackwall.— Malokx.  [We  shall  see  presently, 
on  the  authority  of  Mr.  Nichols,  that  Johnson  pro> 
posed  himself  to  Mr.  Budworth  as  an 
Ed.] 

•  ifoean/e,p.  27.— Ed.] 
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ffrievously  of  it  in  his  letters  to  his  friend, 
Mr.  Hector,  who  was  now  settled  as  a  sur- 
geon at  Birmingham.   The  letters  are  lost; 
but  Mr.  Hector  recollects  his  writing  "  that  iMilce  bj 
the  poet  had  described  the  dull  sameness  ofJ^Bemg 
his  existence  in  these  words,  '  Vitam  eof^  ^as  invi 

tirutunadies^  (one  day  contains  the  whole    ^ '"' 

of  my  life) ;  that  it  was  unvaried  as  the 
note  of  the  cuckow;  and  that  he  did  not 
know  whether  it  was  more  disagreeable  for 
him  to  teach,  or  the  boys  to  learn,  the 
grammar  rules."  His  general  aversion  to 
this  painful  drudgery  was  greatly  enhanc-. 
ed  bv  a  disagreement  between  him  and  Sir 
Wofstan  Dixie,  the  patron  of  the  school, 
in  whose  house,  I  have  been  told,  he  officiar 
ted  as  a  kind  of*  domestic  chaplain,  so  far,^ 
at  least,  as  to  say  grace  at  table,  but  was 
treated  with  what  he  represented  as  intole- 
rable harshness;  and,  after  suffering  for  a 
few  months  such  complicated  misery  i,  he 
relinquished  a  situation  which  all  his  life 
aflerwards  he  recollected  with  the  strongest 
aversion,  and  even  a  degree  of  horrour.* 


^  [Mr.  Malone,  in  a  note  on  thii  _ 
that  he  had  read  a  letter  of  Johnion's  to  a  friend, 
dated  27th  July,  1732,  saying  that  he  had  then  re- 
cently left  Sir  WoUtan  Dixie's  house,  and  that 
be  had  some  hopes  of  sncceeding,  either  as  mas- 
rer  or  nshar,  in  the  school  of  Ashboom. 

If  Mr.  Malone  be  aqfrect  in  the  date  of  this  let- 
ter, and  Mr.  Boswell  be  also  right  in  placing  the 
extract  from  the  diary  under  the  year  1782,  John- 
son's sojourn  at  Bosworth  could  have  been  not 
more  than  ten  days,  a  time  too  short  to  be  charac- 
terized as  **  a  period  of  complicated  misery,"  and 
to  be  remembered  during  a  long  life  "  with  the 
strongest  aversion  and  horror.**  It  most  also  be 
observed,  that  according  to  the'statoment  of  Messrs. 
Bosivell  and  Malone  compared  with  the  College 
books,  Johnson's  life,  from  December,  1729,  to 
the  beginning  of  1783,  is  wholly  unaccomited  for, 
except  the  ten  days  supposed  to  have  been  so  la- 
mentably spent  at  Bosworth.  The  only  proba- 
ble solution  of  these  difficulties  is,  that  the  walk  to 
Bosworth  on  the  i6th  July,  1782,  was  not  his  first 
appearance  there;  but  that  having  been  called  to 
Lichfield,  to  receive  his  share  of  his  father's  pro- 
perty, which,  we  have  seen,  p.  27,  that  he  did  on 
the  16th  July,  he  returned  to  Bosworth  on  the 
16th,  perhaps  for  the  purpose  of  making  arrange- 
ments for  finally  leaving  it,  which  he  did  within 
ten  days.  It  seems  very  extraordinary,  that  the 
laborious  diligence,  and  the  lively  curiosity  of 
Hawkins,  Boswell,  Mnrphv,  and  Malone,  were 
able  to  discover  so  little  of  the  history  of  John- 
son's life  from  December,  1729,  to  his  marriage 
in  July,  1786,  and  that  what  they  have  told  sliould 
be  liable  to  so  much  doubt  It  may  be  inferred, 
that  it  was  a  period  to  which  Johnson  looked  back 
with  little  satififactk)n,  and  of  which  he  did  not 
love  to  talk;  though  it  cannotvbe  doubted  that, 
during  these  five  or  six  important  years,  he  must 
have  collected  a  large  portion  of  that  vast  stock 
of  information,  with  which  he  afterwards  sniv 
prised  and  delighted  the  world. — Ed.] 

*  [There  seems  reason  to  suspect  that  S  r  Wol- 


But  it  is  probable  that  at  this  period,  tvhat^ 
ever  uneasiness  he  may  have  endured,  he 
laid  the  foundation  of  much  future  eiisi- 
ice  by  application  to  his  studies. 
^  sing  now  again  totally  unoccupied,  he 
invited  by  Mr.  Hector  to  pass  some 
time  with  him  at  Birmingham,  as  his  giiest, 
at  the  house  of  Mr.  Warren,  with  whom 
Mr.  Hector  lodged  and  boarded.  Mr. 
Warren  was  the  first  established  bookseller 
in  Binningham,  and  was  very  attentive  to 
Johnson,  who  he  soon  found  could  be  of 
much  service  to  him  in  his  trade,  by  his 
knowledge  of  literature;  «nd  he  even  ob- 
tained tlie  assistance  of  his  pen  in  furnish- 
in|r  some  numbers  of  a  penodical  Essay, 
printed  in  tlie  newspaper  of  which  Warren 
was  proprietor.  •  After  very  diligent  in- 
quiry, I  have  not  been  able  to  recover  those 
early  specimens  of  that  particular  mode  of 
writing  by  which  Johnson  aAerwards  so 
greatly  distinguished  himself. 

He  continued  to  live  as  Mr.  Hector's 
guest  for  about  six  months,  and  then  hired 
Mgings  in  another  part  of  the  town  3,  find- 
ing himself  as  well  situated  at  Birmingham 
as  he  supposed  he  could  be  any  where, 
while  he  nad  no  settled  plan  of  life,  and 
very  scanty  means  of  subsistence.  He 
made  some  valuable  acquaintances  there, 
amongst  whom  were  Mr.  Porter,  a  mercer, 
whose  widow  he  afterwards  married,  and 
Mr.  Taylor,  who,  by  his  ingenuity  in  me- 
chanical inventions  and  his  success  in  trade 
acquired  an  immense  fortime.  But  the  com- 
fort of  being  near  Mr.  Hector,  his  old  school- 
fellow and  intimate  friend,  was  Johnson's 
chief  inducement  to  continue  here. 

In  what  manner  he  employed  his  pen  at 
this  period,  or  whether  he  derived  from  it 
anv  pecuniary  advantage,  I  have  not  been 
able  to  ascertain.  He  probably  got  a  little 
money  from  Mr.  Warren;  and  we  are  cer- 
tain, that  he  executed  here  one  piece  of  Ut- 
erary  labour,  of  which  Mr.  Hector  has  fa- 
voured me  with  a  minute  account.  Having 
mentioned  that  he  had  read  at  Pembroke 
College  a  Voyage  to  Abyssinia,  by  Lobo 
(a  Portuguese  Jesuit),  and  that  he  thought 
an  Abridgement  and  translation  of  it  from 
the  French  into  English  might  be  an  use- 
ful and  profitable  publication,  Mr.  Warren 
and  Mr.  Hector  jomed  in  urging  him  to  un- 
dertake it.  He  accordingly  agreed;  and 
the  book  not  being  to  be  found  in  Birming- 

stan  Dixie^s  temper  was,  to  say  the  least  of  it 
irregular  and  violent;  but  it  must  also  be  recol- 
leet^,  that  Johnson's  own  ramd  had  recently 
been  in  a  state  of  morbid  disturbance. — Ed.] 

'  Sir  John  Hawkins  states,  from  one  of  John- 
son's  diaries,  that  he  lodged,  m  June,  1738,  in 
Birmingham,  at  the  house  of  a  person  named  Jer- 
vis,  probably  a  relation  of  Mn.  Porter,  whom  he 
ailerwards  married,  and  whose  maiden  name  was 
Jervis. — ^Maloitk. 
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^,  he  borrowed  it  of  Pembroke  College. 
A  part  of  the  worlt  being  very  soon  done, 
one  Osbom,  who  was  Mr.  Warren's  print- 
er, was  set  to  work  with  what  was  ready, 
and  Johnson  engaged  to  supply  the  press 
with  cop^  as  it  should  be  wanted;^  but  his 
constitutional  indolence  soon  prevailed,  and 
the  work  was  at  a  standi  >Mr.  Heetor, 
who  knew  that  a  motive  of  humanity 
would  be  the  most  prevailing  argument  witn 
his  friend,  went  to  John^n,  and  represents 
ed  to  him  that  the  printer  could  have  no 
other  employment  till  this  undertakings  was 
finished,  and  that  the  poor  man  and  his  fa- 
mily were  suffering.  Johnson,  upon  this, 
exerted  the  powers  of  his  mind,  though  his 
bodv  was  relaxed.  He  lay  in  bed  wim  the 
book,  which  was  a  quarto,  before  him,  and 
dictated  while  Hector  wrote.  Mr.  Hector 
carried  the  sheets  to  the  press,  and  correctr 
ed  almost  all  the  proof  sheets,  very  few  of 
which  were  even  seen  by  Johnson.  In  this 
manner,  with  the  aid  of  Mr.  Hector's  active 
Iriendslup,  the  book  was  completed,  and 
was  published  in  1736,  with  London  upon 
the  title-puj'e,  though  it  was  in  reality 
printed  at  Birmingham,  a  device  too  com- 
mon with  provincial  publishers.  For  tliis 
work  he  had  from  Mr,  Warren  only  the  sum 
of  five  fi^uineas. 

This  being  the  first  prose  work  of  John- 
son, it  is  .8  curious  oDJect  of  inquiry  how 
much  may  be  traced  in  it  of  that  style 
which  marks  his  subsequent  writings  with 
such  peculiar  excellence— with  so  happy  an 
union  of  force,  vivacity,  and  perspicuity. 
I  have  perused  the  book  with  this  view, 
and  have  found  that  here,  as  I  believe  in 
every  other  translation,  there  is  in  the 
work  .  itself  no  vestige  of  the  translator's 
own  style;  for  the  language  of  translation 
being  adapted  to  the  thoughts  of  another 
p>ersonr-in8en8ibly  follows  their  cast,  and, 
as  it  were,  runs  into  a  mould  that  is  ready 
prepared. 

Thus,  for  instance,  taking  the  first  sen- 
tence that  occurs  at  the  opening  of  the 

,     book,  p.  4: 

y^  "I  hved  here  above  a  year,  and  complet- 
ed my  studies  in  divinity;  in  which  time 
some  letters  were  received  from  thp  fathers 
of  Ethiopia,  with  an  account  that  Sultan 
Segned,  Emperour  of  Abyssinia,  was  con- 
verted to  the  church  of  Rome ;  that  many 
of  his  subjects  had  followed  his  example, 
and  tliat  there  was  a  great  want  of  mis- 
sionaries to  improve  these  prosperous  be- 
ginning. Every  body  was  very  desirous  of 
seconding  the  zeal  of  our  fathers,  and  of 
sending  them  the  assistance  they  request- 
ed; to  which  we  were  the  more  encouraged, 
because  the  emperour's  letter  informed  our 

Srovincial  that  we  might  easily  enter  his 
ominions  by  the  way  of  Dancala;  but,  un- 
happily, the  secretary  wrote  Geila  for  Dan- 


cala, whidi  eost  two  of  our  fathers  their 
lives." 

Every  one  acquainted  with  Johnson's 
manner  will  be  sensible  that  there  is  noth- 
ing of  it  here;  but  that  this  sentence  might 
have  been  coinposed  by  any  other  roan. 

But,  in  the  Prefac^,  the  Johnsonian  style 
begins  to  appear ^  and  |hough  use  had  not 
vet  tauffht  ills  Wing  a  permanent  and  equa 
ble  flight,  there  are  parts  of  it  which  ex- 
hibit his  best  manner  in  full  vigour.  I  had 
on^  the  pleasure  of  examining  it  with  Mr. 
Edmund  Burke,  who  confirmed  me  in  this 
opinion  by  his  superiour  critical  sagacity, 
and  was,  I  remember,  much  delighted  with 
the  following  specimen : 

"  The  Portuguese  traveller,  contrary  to 
the  general  vein  of  his  countrymen,  has 
amused  his  reader  with  no  romantick  ab- 
surdity, or  incredible  fictions ;  whatever  he 
relates,  wheth»  true  or  not,  is  at  least  prob- 
able: and  he  who  tells  nothing  exceeding 
the  Dounds  of  probability,  has  a  righu  to 
dei][iand  that  they  should  believe  him  who 
cannot  contradict  him. 

"He  appears,  by  his  modest  and  un- 
affected narration,  to  have  described  diings 
as  he  saw  them^  to  have  copied  nature  from 
the  Mfe,  and  to  have  consulted  his  senses, 
not  his  imagination.  He  meets  with  no 
basilisks  that  destroy  with  their  eyes,  his 
crocodiles  devour  their  prey  without  tears, 
and  his  cataracts  fall  from  the  rocks  without 
deafening  the  neighbouring  inhabitants. 

"The  reader  will  here  find  no  regions 
cursed  with  irreihediable  barrenness,  or  blest 
with  spontaneous  fecundity;  no  perpetu- 
al gloom,  or  unceasing  sunshine;  nor  are 
the  nations  here  described,  either  devoid  of 
all  sense  of  humanity,  or  consummate  in  all 
private  or  social  virtues.  Here  are  no  Hot- 
tentots without  religious  policy  or  articu- 
late language;  no  Chinese  perfectly  polite 
and  completely  skilled  in  all  sciences;  he 
will  discover,  what  will  always  be  discov- 
ered by  a  diligent  and  impartial  inquirer,  that 
wherever  human  nature  is  to  be  found,  there 
is  a  mixture  of  vice  and  virtue,  a  contest  of 

Sassion  and  reason;  and  that  the  Creator 
oth  not   ^pear  partial  in  his  distribu 
tions,  but  has  balanced,  in  most  countries, 
their  particular  inconveniences  by  particu* 
lar  favours." 

Here  we  have  an  early  example  of  that 
brilliant  and  energetick  expression,  which, 
upon  innumerable  occasions  in  his  subse- 
quent life,  justly  impressed  the  world  with 
the  highest  admiration. 

Nor  can  any  one,  conversant  with  the 
writings  of  Johnson,  fail  to  discern  his 
hand  m  this  passage  of  the  Dedication  to 
John  Warren,  Esq.  of  Pembrokeshire, 
though  it  is  ascribed  to  Warren  the  book- 
seller. 

"  A  generous  and  elevated  mind  is  'listin- 
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guished  by  nothing  more  certainlr  than  an 
eminent  degree  of  curiosity  i ;  nor  is  that  cu- 
riosity ever  more  agreeably  or  usefully  em- 
ployed, than  in  examining  the  laws  and 
customs  of  foreign  nations.  I  hope,  there- 
fore, the  present  I  now  presume  to  make, 
will  not  be  thought  improper;  which,  how- 
ever, it  is  not  my  bvriness  as  a  dedicator  to 
commend,  nor  as  a  bookseller  to  depredate." 

Ic  is  reasonable  to  suppose,  that  his  hav- 
ing been  thus  accidentally  led  to  a  particular 
study  of  the  history  and  manners  of  Al^ 
sinia,  was  the  remote  occasion  of  his  writ- 
ing, many  years  aflerwards,  his  admirable 
philosophical  tale,  the  principal  scene  of 
which  IS  laid  in  that  country. 

Johnson  returned  to  Lichfield  early  in 
1734,  and  in  August  that  year  he  made  an 
attempt  to  procure  some  tittle  subsistence 
by  his  pen;  for  he  published  proposals  for 
printing  by-eubscription  the  Latin  Poems  of 
Politian2: 

"  dngeli  PoUtimd  PoemtUa  LaHna^  qm- 
5tt«,  I^tas  eum  kUtorid  Latinm  poe$€o$  h 
PetrarehiB  avo  ad  PoliHmU  tempora  de^ 
duetdy  et  vitd  Politiani  funtu  qvam  anie- 
hae  enarratd,  addidit  Sku.  Johnson 3." 

It  appears  that  his  brother  Nathanael 
had  taken  up  his  father's  traded;  for  it  is 


>  See  Ramhkr,  No.  108.  [Cotiosty  if  the 
thint  of  thesovl,  &c — ^Ed.] 

*  May  we  not  tmce  a  fkncifii]  similarity  be- 
tween PoUtian  and  Johnson?  Haeciw,  sp^dcing 
of  PboIos  Pelissoniua  Fontaaerra8>  says  *'  — in  quo 
Natora,  ut  olim  in  Angelo  Politiano*  defonnitatem 
oris  excellentis  ingenii  pnestantia  eompensayit** 
— Comment  de  r^.  ad  earn  pertin.  Edit  Arastel. 
171 8.  p.  200. — ^BoB wsLL.  [In  this  learned  mas- 
querade of  PaiUtu  Pelmonixu  Fantaneriua, 
we  have  some  difficulty  in  detecting  Madame  de 
SevignS's  friend,  M.  PelisBonj  of  whom  another 
of  tlut  lady's  friends,  M.  de  Gnilleragues,  used 
the  phrase,  which  has  smce  grown  into  a  proverb, 
"  qa'il  abnsait  de  la  permission  qa*ont  les  horn- 
mea  d'etre  laids.*' — See  Madame  de  Sevigne^a 
letter,  5th  Jan,  1674. — ^Huet,  Bishop  of  AvTanche, 
wrote  Memoirs  of  his  own  time,  in  Latin,  from 
which  Boswell  has  extracted  this  scrap  of  ped- 
antry.— ^En.] 

'  The  book  was  to  contain  more  than  thirty 
sheets;  the  price  to  be  two  shillings  and  nxpence 
at  the  time  of  sobscribing,  and  two  shfllings  and 
sixpence  at  the  ddiveiy  of  a  perfect  book  in 
qoires. — Boswell.  • 

^  [Natbanael  kept  the  shop  as  long  as  he  lived, 
as  did  his  mother,  after  him,  till  her  &ath,  thoogh 
on  somewhat,  it  is  to  be  presumed,  of  a  towered 
scale.  Miss  Seward,  who,  in  audi  a  matter  as 
this,  may  perhaps  be  trusted,  tells  us  that  Miss  Lu- 
cy Porter,  from  the  age  of  twenty  to  her  fortieth 
year  (when  she  was  raised  to  a  state  of  compe- 
tency by  the  death  of  her  eldest  brother),  "  had 
boarded  in  Lichfield  with  Dr  Johnson's  mother, 
who  still  kept  that  little  bookseller's  shop  by  which 
her  husband  had  supplied  the  scanty  means  of  sub- 
sistence ;  meantime  Lucy  Porter  kept  the  best  corn- 


mentioned  that "  subscnptiom  sup  taken  m 
by  the  Editor,  or  N.  Johnson,  bo^cseller, 
of  Lichfield.  >'  Notwithstanding  the  merit 
of  Johnson,  and  the  cheap  price  at  which 
this  book  was  ofiered,  there  were  not  sub- 
scribers enough  to  ensure  a  sufficient  sale 
so  the  work  never  appeared,  and,  probably 
never  was  executed^ 

We  find  him  aj^ain  this  year  at  Birmingf 
ham,  and  there  is  preserved  the  ibUowing 
letter  from  him  to  Mr.  Edward  Cave^,  the 
original  compiler  and  editor  of  the  Gentle 
man's  Magazine; 

••to   MR.    OAVX. 

<«Nor.SS,]1S4. 

••  Sia, — As  you  appear  no  leas  aensible 
than  your  readers  of  the  defects  of  your 
poetical  article,  you  will  not  be  displeased, 
if,  in  order  to  the  improvement  of  it,  I  com- 
municate to  you  the  sentiments  of  a  person, 
who  will  undertake,  on  reasonable  terms, 
sometimes  to  fill  a  coluiAn. 

<<  His  opinion  is,  that  the  publick  would 
not  give  ^u  a  bad  reception,  if,  beside  the 
current  wit  of  the  m(Hitn,  which  a  critical 
examination  woukl  generally  reduce  to  a 
narrow  compass,  you  admitted  not  cmly 
I)oems,  inscnptions,  &c.  never  printed  be- 
fore, which  he  will  sometimes  supply  you 
with  J  but  likewise  short  literary  oiaserta- 
tiona  in  Latin  or  English,  critical  remarics 
on  authours  ancient  or  modem,  forgotten 
poems  that  deserve  revival,  or  loose  pieces, 
like  Floyer's*,  worth  preserving.  By  this 
method,  your  Uterarv  article,  for  so  it  might 
be  called,  will,  he  thinks,  be  better  recom* 
mended  to  the  publick  than  bv  low  jests, 
awkward  buffoonery,  or  the  duU  scurrilities 
of  either  party. 

"Ifsudi  a  correspondence  will  7  be  agree- 


pany  in  our  litde  city,  but  would  make  no  engage- 
ment on  marketHlays,  lest  Granny ^  as  she  call- 
ed Ma.  Johnson,  should  catch  cold  by  serving 
in  the  shop.  There  Lucy  Porter  took  her  pkice, 
standing  behind  the  counter,  nor  thought  it  a  dis- 
grace to  thank  a  poor  pereoa  who  purchased  fiom 
herapennybatdedoor."— X««.  1.  117.— Ed.] 

^  Biias  Cave,  the  grand-niece  of  Mr.  £dw.  Cave, 
has  obligingly  shown  me  the  origiaals  of  thn  and 
die  other  lett^  of  Dr.  Johnson  to  him,  which 
were  fiiBt  published  in  the  Gentleman's  Magaxine, 
with  notes  by  Mr.  John  Nichols,  the  worthy  and 
bdeiatigeible  editor  of  tlftt  valuable  misceDany, 
signed  N.;  some  of  which  I  shall  occasionBlly 
tzanseribe  in  the  coane  of  this  work. — ^Boawxi.1.. 

[The  present  editor  has  felt  justified  by  this  and 
many  other  testimonies  to  the  accuracy  of  Mc 
Nichols,  to  admit  into  his  notes  and  even  into  the 
text  the  information  supplied  by  him. — ^Ei>.] 

•  Sir  John  Floyer's  Treatise  on  Cokl  Baths. 
Gent,  Mag.  1734,  p.  197. 

^  [Is  the  use  of  tiUl  and  shall  in  this  sentence 
quite  grammatical  ?  Dr.  Johnson  seems  sometim«s 
to  have  used  the  word  shall  where  it  is  now 
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able  to  yovy  be  pleased  to  infonn  me  in 
two  poets,  what  the  conditions  are  on 
which  you  shall  expect  it.  Your  late  of- 
fer^ gives  me  no  reason  to  distrust  your 
generosity. '  If  you  engage  Jh  any  literary 
projects  besides  this  paper,  I  have  other  de- 
signs to  impart,  if  I  could  be  secure  from 
having  others  reap  the  advantage  0  what  I 
should  hint. 

"  Your  letter  by  being  directed^  to  8. 
Smith,  to  be  leil  at  the  Castle  in  Birming- 
ham^ Warwickshire,  will  reach 

"  Your  hunible  servant" 

Mr.  Cave  has  put  a  note  on  this  letter, 
"  Answered  Dec,  a."  But  whether  any 
thing  was  done  in  eonsequence  of  it  we 
are  not  informed  3. 

[In  the  year  1735,  Mr.  Walmes- 
ley's  kindness  endeavoured-  to  pro- 
cure him  the  mastership  of  the'^ammar 
school  at  SoUhuU  in  Warwickshire:  this 
and  the  cause  of  failure  appear  by  the  fol- 
lowing curious  and  cliaracteristical  letter* 
addressed  to  Mr.  Walm^ley,  and  preserv- 
ed in  the  records  of  Pembroke  College: 

«  Solihull  y«  80  August,  1735« 
"Sir, — I  was  favoured  with  yours  of 
y«  ISth  inst.  in  due  time,  but  deferred  an- 
swering it  til  now,  it  takeing  up  some 
time  to  informe  the  ffcBofees  [of  the  school] 
of.  the  contents  thereof;  and  before  they 
would  return    an  Answer,   desired  ^ome 


more  customary  to  employ  may:  for  instance, 
speaking  of  one  dead,  he  said,  '*  I  trust  he  shaii 
find  mercy;*' — and  again,  in  his  '*  Prayers  and 
Meditations"  (see  extract,  post,  p.  S5),  Dr.  Hall 
(who  has  examined  the  original  in  the  Pembroke 
M3S.),  informs  me,  that  "no  rational  wish  is 
now  left  bat  that  wo  may  meet  at  last,"  &c.  was 
at  fint  written  that  we  shall  meet,  and  aflerwards 
altered  to  may.  It  may  seem  presumptuous  to 
differ  from  Dr.  Johnson  on  a  grammatical  point, 
but  the  norma  loquendi  of  the  present  day 
would  hardly  tolerate  the  use  of  the  woid  shall  in 
any  of  the  foregoing  cases. — ^Ed.] 

*  A  prize  of  fifty  pounds  for  the  best  poem  on 
"Life,  Dbath,  Judgment,  Heaven,  and  Hell." 
See  Gentleman's  Magazine,  vol.  iv.'  p.  $60. — 
Nichols.  [A  second  prize  of  forty  pounds,  and 
some  others  of  inferior  value,  were  offered  by 
Cave,  at  subsequent  periods,  for  poems  on  similar 
subjects.'  R  seems  extmoidinary  that  Johnson, 
whose  wants  were  urgent,  and  who  was  glad,  so 
soon  after,  to  sell  his  LoirnoN  for  ten  pounds,  did 
not  endeavour  to  obtain  Cave's  prize.  Did  his 
dignity  of  mind  reject  such  a  Mecsenas  as  Cave  ? 
or  did  he  make  the  attempt  and  afterwards  con- 
ceal his  failure  in  prudential  silence  ? — Ed.] 

•  [Sir  J.  Hawkins,  who  gives  us  to  understand 
that  he  had  seen  Cave's  answer,  says,  that  "  he 
therein  accepted  the  services  of  Johnson,  and  re- 
tained him  as  a  correspondent  and  contributor  to  his 
Magazine"  (p.  29),  but  his  subsequent  corres- 
pondence with  Cave  seems  to  negative  this  early 
connexion. — ^En.] 
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time  tcF  maice  enquiry  of  y«  caracter  of  Mr. 
Johnson,  who  all  agree  that  he  is  an  excel- 
lent scholar,  and  uppn  that  account  deserves 
much  better  thaii  to  be  schoolmaster  of 
Solihull.  But  then  he  has  the  caracter  of 
being  a  very  haughty  ill-natured  gent,  and 
yt  he  has  such  a  way  of  distorting  his  (Face 
(w*»  thqugh  he  ca'ntjbelp)  y«  gent,  think  it 
may  aftect  some  young  ladds;  Tor  these  two 
reasons  he  is  not  approved  on,  y^  late  mas- 
ter JVljr.  Crompton's  huffing  the  ffcBolees 
b|(ing  stil  in  tlieir  memory. .  However  we 
are  all  exstreamly  obliged  to  you  for  think- 
ing of  us,  and  for  proposieing  so  good  a 
schollar,  but  more  especially  is,  dear  sir, 
your  very  humble  servant, 

HenSY   GEKSWOI.D." 


Bo. 


It  was  probably  prfoi^  to  this  that 
a  more  humble  attempt  to  obtain 
the  situation  of  assistant  in  Mr.  Budworth's 
school,  at  Brewood,  had  also  failed,  and  for 
the  same  reasons.  Mr^  Budworth 
was  certainly  no  stranger  to  the  ^***®"' 
learning  and  abilities  of  Johnson,  as  he  more 
than  once  lamented  his  having,  been  under 
tlie  necessity  of  declining  the  engagement 
fr^  an  appja^ension  that  the  paralytic  at- 
f^ion  under  which  Johnson  laboured 
through  life  mi^^ht  become  the  object  of 
imitation  or  ridicule  amongst  his  pupils. 
This  anecdote  Captain  Budworth,  his 
grandson,  confirmed  to  Mr.  Nichols.] 

Johnson  had,  from  his  earlv  youth,  been 
sensible  to  the  influence  of  female  charms, 
Wlien  at  Stourbridge  school,  he  was  much 
enamoured  of  Olivia  Lloyd,  a  young  qua- 
ker,  to  whom  he  wrote  a  copy  of  verses, 
which  I  have  not  been  able  to  recover  3; 
but  with  what  ^ility  and  elegance  he 
could  warble  the  amorous  lav  will  appea 
from  the  following  lines  which  he  wrote  for 
his  friend  Mr.  Edmund  Hector. 

Verses  to  a  Lady,  on  receiving  from  her  a 

Sprig  of  Myrtle. 
"  What  hopes,  what  terrors  does  thy  gift  create, 
Ambiguous  emblem  of  uncertain  fate! 


'  He  also  wrote  some  amatory  verses,  before 
he  left  Staffordshire,  which  our  author  appears 
not  to  have  seen.  They  were  addressed  "to 
Miss  Hickman,  playing  on  the  qpinet*'  At  the 
back  of  this  early  poetical  effusion,  of  which  the 
original  copy,  in  Johnson's-  handwriting,  waci 
obligingly  conunnmcated  to  me  [as4t  also  was  to 
the  present  editor]  by  Mr.  John  Taylor,  is  the 
following  attestation: 

*«  Written  by  the  late  Dr.  Samuel  Johnson,  on 
my  mother,  theq  Miss  Hickman,  playing  on  the 
Spinet.     J.  Turton." 

Dr.  Tnrton,  the  physician,  writer  of  this  certifi- 
cate, who  died  in  April,  1806,  in  his  71st  year, 
was  bom  in  1735.  The  verses  in  question,  there-* 
fore,  which  have  been  printed  in  some  late  edi- 
tions of  Johnson's  poems,  must  have  been  writ- 
ten before  that  year. — ^Mias  Hickman,  it  is  believ- 
ed, was  a  lady  of  Staffordshire. — ^Malonx. 
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The  myrtle,  ensign  ofnipreine  command, 
Consign'd  by  Venos  to  Melissa's  hand; 
Not  leas  capricious  than  a  reigning  fair. 
Now  grants,  and  now  rejects  a  lover's  prayer. 
In  myrtle  shades  oft  sin^  the  happy  swain, 
In  myrtle  shades  despairing  ghosts  complam: 
The  myrtle  crowns  the  happy  lovers*  heads. 
The  unhappy  lover's  grave  the  myrtle  spreads; 
O  then  the  meaning  of  th^  gift  impart, 
And  ease  the  throbbings  of  an  anlious  heart! 
Soon  must  this  bough,  as  yon  shall  fix  his  doom, 
Adorn  Philander's  head,  or  grace  his  tomb  *.'* 


^  Mrs.  Piozzi  gives  the  following  accoimt  of  this 
little  compositioit  from  Dr.  Johnson's  own  rela- 
tion to  her,  on  her  inquiring  whether  it  was  right- 
ly attributed  to  him. — '*  I  think  it  is  now  just  Ibr- 
iy  years  ago,  that  a  yonng  fellow  had  a  sprig  of 
myrtle  j^ven  him  b^  a  girl  he  courted,  and  asked 
me  to  write  him  some  yerMS  that  ^e  might  pre- 
sent her  in  letum.  I  promised,  but  forgot;  and 
when  he  called  Ibr  hid  lines  at  the  time  agreed  on 
—Sit  still  a  moment,  (says  I)  dear  Mund^  and 
I'll  fetch  them  thee— so  stepped  aside  for  five 
minutes,  and  wftite  the  nonsense  yon  now  keep 
such  a  stir  about*' — Anecdotes ^  p.  84. 

In  m^  first  edition  I  was  induced  to  doubt  the 
authenticity  of  this  account,  by  the  following  cir- 
cumstantial statement  in  a  letter  to  me  fit»m  Mias 
Seward  of  Lichfield:^*'  I  know  tl^pe  veraes  wg;e 
addressed  to  Lucy  Porter,  when  he  was  ena- 
moured of  her  in  his  boyif^i  days,  two  or  three 
years  before  he  had  seen  her  mother,  his  future 
wife.  He  wrote  them  at  my  grandfather's  {Mr. 
Hunter,  the  schoolmaster],  and  gave  them  to  Lu- 
<nr  in  the  presence  of  my  mother,  to  whom  he 
showed  them  on  the  instant  She  used  to  repeat 
tliem  to  me,  when  I  asked  her  for  the  Ver$es  Dr. 
Johnson  gave  her  on  a  Sprig  of  Myrtle,  which 
he  had  stolen  or  begged  from  her  bosom. 
We  all  know  honest  Lucy  Porter  to  have  been 
incapable  of  the  mean  vanity  of.  applying  to  her- 
self a  compliment  not  intents  for  her."  Such 
was  this  lady's  statement,  whichi  make  no  doubt 
she  supposed  to  be  correct;  but  it  shows  how  dan- 
gerous it  is  to  trust  ton  implicitly  to  traditional  tes- 
timony and  ingenious  inference;  for  Mr.  Hector 
has  lately  assured  me  that  Mis.  Piozzi's  account 
is  in  this  instance  accumte,  and  that  he  was  the 
person  [as  his  name  Edmund  additionally  proves] 
ibr  whom  Johnson  wrote  those  veraes,  which 
have  been  erroneously  ascribed  to  Mr.  Hammond. 

I  am  obliged  in  eo  many  instances  to  notice 
Mrs.  Piozzi's  mcorrectness  of  relation,  that  I  glad- 
ly seize  this  opportunity  of  acknowledging,  that 
kttv^ver  often,  she  is  not  always  Inaccurate. 

'S%e  authour  having  been  dmwn  into  a  contro- 
versy with  Miss  Anna  Seward,  in  consequence  of 
the  preceding  statement  (wliich  may  be  found  in 
"the  Gentleman* s  Magazine,**  -voL  Ixiii.  and 
Ixiv.),  received  the  following  letter  from  Mr.  Hec- 
tor, on  the  subject: 

*<  Dear  sir, — ^I  am  sorry  to  see  yon  are  en- 
gaged in  altercation  with  a  lady,  who  seems  un- 
willing to  be  conymced  of  her  errors.  Surely  it 
would  be  more  ingenuous  to  acknowledge  than  to 
persevere. 

*<  Lately,  in  looking  over  tome  papers  I  meant 
4A  bum,  I  found  the  original  manuscript  of  the 


His  juvenile  attachments  to  the  fair  sex 
were,  nowever,  very  transient:  and  it  is 
certain,  that  he  formed  no  criminal  connex- 
ion whatsoever.  Mr.  Hector,  who  lived 
with  him  in  his  younger  days  in  the  ut- 
most intimacy  and  social  freedom,  has  as- 
sured me,  that  eveil  at  that  ardent  season 
his  oonduct  was  strictlv  virtuous  in  that  re- 
spect; and  that  thougn  he  loved  to  exhila- 
rate himselfwith  wine,  he  never  knew  him 
intoxicated  hut  once. 

In  a  man  whom  religious  education  has 
secured  from    licentious  indulgences,   the 

Eassion  of  love,  when  once  it  has  seized 
im,  is  exceedingly  strong;  heing  unini- 
paired  hy  dissipation,  and  totally  concen- 
trated in  one  ohiect.  This  was  experienced 
by  Johnson,  when  he  hecame  the  fervent 
admii^r  of  Mr^.  Porter,  after  her  first  hus- 
hand's  death.  Miss  Porter  told  me,  that 
when  he  was  first  introduced  to  her  mother, 
his  anpearance  was  very  forhidding;  he 
was  tnen  lean  and  lank,  so  that  his  im- 
mense, structure  of  hones  was  hideously 
striking  to  the  eyci  and  the  scars  of  the 
scrofula  were  deeply  visihle.  He  also  wore 
his  hair,  which  was  straight  and  stiff,  and 
separated  behind;  and  he  often  had,  seem- 
ingly, convulsive  starts  and  odd  gesticula- 
tions, which  tended  to  excite  at  once  sur- 
prise and  ridicule.     Mrs.   Porter  was   so 


myrtle,  with  the  date  on  it,  1781,  which  I  have 
enclosed. 

**  The  true  history  (which  I  could  swear  to) 
is  as  follovra:  Mr.  Morgan  Graves,  the  elder  brotho- 
of  ^  worthy  clergyman  near  Bath,  with  whom  I 
was  acquainted,  waited  upon  a  lady  in  this  neigh- 
bourhood, who  at  parting  presented  him  the  branch. 
He  showed  it  me,  and  wished  much  to  return  the 
compliment  in  verse.  I  applied  to  Johnson,  who 
was  with  mie,  and  in  about  half  an  hour  dictated 
the  verses  which  I  sent  to  my  friend. 

"  I  most  solemnly  declare,  at  that  time,  John- 
son was  an  entire  stranger  to  the  Porter  family; 
ancj^it  was  almost  tway^are  after  that  I  introduced 
him  to  theacquamtance  of  Porter,  whom  I  bought 
TQj  clothes  of. 

**  If  you  intend  to  convince  this  obstinate  wo- 
man, and  to  exhibit  to  the  publick  the  truth  of  your 
narrative,  you  are  at  liberty  to  make  what  use  yov 
please  of  this  statement 

"  I  hope  you  will  pardon  me  for  taking  up  ao 
much  of  your  time.  Wishing  you  multos  et  fe- 
liees  annoB,  I  shall  subscribe  myself  your  oblig- 
ed humble  servant,  E.  Hector. — ^Bmninghaiii, 
Jan.  9th,  1794."— Boswell.  [Of  the  supposed 
attachment  of  Dr..  Johnson  to  the  daughter  of  his 
wife  there  is  no  evidence  whatsoever,  but  the  bs- 
sertk>n  of  Miss  Seward,  whose  anecdotes  have 
turned  out  to  be  in  almost  every  instance  worse 
than  nothing;  and,  in  this  case,  if  it  were  worth 
while  to  seek  for  aav  evidence  beyond  Mr.  Hec- 
tor*6,  the  dates  would  disprove  Miss  Seward^s  state- 
ment, which  it  is  but  too  evident  that  she  mads 
with  the  view  of  disparaging  and  ridiculing  Dr. 
Johnson.—- Ed.] 
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So 


much  engaged  by  hiB  conversation  that  she 
overlooked  all  these  external  disadvantages, 
and  said  to  her  daughter,  **  this  is  the  Aost 
sensible  man  that  I  ever  s<iw  in  my  life." 


Though  Mrs.  Porter  was  double  the  age^  two  hedges,  so  J  was  sure  she  could  not 
-^.of  Johnson  I,  and  her  person  and  manner,       ■"  *"    —^   '   .— .---^  ^i  ^    i^^    i      ., 

as  described  to  me  bv  the  late  Mr.  Garriek, 

were  by  no  means  pleasing  to  others  &,  she 

must  have  had  a  superiority  of  understand-^ 

ing  and  talents,  as  she  certainly  inspired 

him  with  more  than  ordinary  passion;  and 

she  having  signified  her  willingness  to  ac- 
cept of  his  hand,  he  went  to  Lichfield  to 

asK  his  mother's  consent  to  the  marriage; 

which  he  could  not  but  be  conscious  was  i| 

very  imprudent  scheme,  both  on  accQunt 

of  their  disparity  of  years,  and  her  want  of 

fortune,    out  Mrs.  Johnson  knew  too  well 

the  ardour  of  her  son's  temper,  and  waa  too 

tender  a  parent  to  oppose  his  inclinations  3. 
I  know  not  for  what  reason  the  marriage 
•ceremony  was  not  performed  at  Birming-' 
ham;  but  a  resolution  was  taken  that  it 
should  be  at  Derby,  for  which  place  the 
bride  and  bridegroom  |pt  out  on  horseback, 
I  suppose  in  very  good  humour.  But  though 
Mr.  Topham  Beauclerk  used  archly  to  men- 
tion Johnson's  having  told  'him  with  much 
gravity,  "  Sir,  it  was  a  love-marriage  on 
both  sides,"  I  have  had  from  my  illustrious 
friend  the  following  curious'account  of  their 
journey  to  church  upon  the  nuptial  mom: 
(9th  July)—"  Sir,  she  had  read  the  old 
romances,  and  had  got  into  her  head  the 
fantastical  notion  that  a  wbroan  of  spirit 
should  use  her  lovt^r  like  &  dog.  So,  sir,  at 
first  she  told  me  that  I  rode  too  fast,  and 
she  could  not  keep  up  xnlh  me;  and,  when 
I  rode  a  little  slower,  she  passed  me,  and 
complained  that  I  lagged  behind.     I  was 


not  to  be  ma&e  the  slave  of  caprice;  and  I 
resolved  to  begin  as  I  meant  to  end.  I 
therefoie  push^  on  briskly,  till  I  was  fairly 
out  of  her  sight    The  road  lay  between 


^  Though  there  wos  a  great  disparity  of  yesi^ 
between  1^  and  Dr.  JohiMon,  the  was  not  quite 
■o  old  an  she  k  here  npreeented,  having  only 
completed  her  forty-eigbtn  ^ear  in  the  month  of 
Febniary  preceding  her  mairiage,  as  appeals  by  the 
Ibllowing  extract  from  the  parish-fegiater  of  Gnat 
Peatling,  in  LeJceaterBbire,  which  waa  obligiflp^ 
made  at  ray  roqaeit,  by  the  Hon.  and  Rev.  Mr. 
Ryder,  rector  of  Lotterworth,  in  that  conaty: 

"  Anno  Dom.  1688-0,  Eiizsbeth,  daughter  of 
William  Jervifi,  Eaq.  and  Mn.  Anne,  hia  wife,  waa 
bom  thft  4th  day  of  Febniary  and  manf,  baptized 
16th  day  of  the  same  month  by  Mr.  Smith,  corate 
of  little  Peatling.  « 

«« John  AUen,  Vicar.*'— Malonk. 

[Johnaon'a  tm,  hard  ieatnres^  ^nd  decided 
roannera,  probably  made  l^ft  look  older  tfian  he 
really  was,  and  diminiahoflhe  apparent  dispio- 
portion.-^.] 

*  That  m  Johnson's  eyes  ahe  was  handsome, 
appean  ffom  the  epitaph  w^h  he  caused  to  be 
inscribed  on  her  tomb-stone  not  long  hifore  his 
own  death,  and  which  ni^hm  found  in  a  sabee- 
qoent  page,  nndor  the  year  17|^2. — MAisOnm. 

'  [See  ante,  p.  11,  n.— Ed.] 

# 


it;  and  I  contrived  that  she  should 
soon  come  up  with  me.  When  she  did,  I 
obesrved  her  to  be  in  tears." 

^  Vhis,  it  must  be  allowed,  was  a  sipg^ular 
beginning,  of  connubial  felicity;  but  there 
is  no  doubt  that'  Johnson,  though  he  thus 
shewed  a  manly  firmness,  proved  a  most 
afiectionate  and  induk^ent  husband  to  the 
last  moment  of  Mrs.  Jdlttison's  life:  and  in 
his  "Prayers  and  Meditations,"  we  find 
very  remarkable  evidence  that  his  regard 
and  fondness  for.  her  nev^r  ceased,  mn  aA- 
ter  ^ler  death. 

[For  instance: 

*«  Wfldneiday,  March  M,  ITTO. 
"  This  is  the  day  on  which,  in  1769,  I 
was  deprived  of  poor  dear  Tetty.  Having 
left  off  the  practice  of  thinking  on  her  with 
some  particular  combinations,  I  haye  recall- 
ed her  to  toy  mind  of  late  less  fiMhiently; 
but  when  I  rteollect  the  time  in  wmch  we 
lived  together,  myj^rief  for  her  departure  is 
not  abated:  arid  I  nave  less  pleasure  in  any  ^ 
good  that  befals  me,  because  she  does  not 
partake  it.  On  many  occasions  J  tliink  what 
she  would  have  said  or  done.  When  I  saw 
the  sea  at  Brighthehnstone,  I  wished  for  her 
to  have  seen  it  with  me.'^Biit  with  respect 
to  her^no  rational  wish  is  now  left,  but  th«t 
we  may  meet  at  last  where  the  mercy  of 
God  shall  make  us  happv,  and  perhaps 
make  us  instrumental  to  the  happiness  of 
eich  other.     It  is  now  eighteen  years." 

He  now  set  up  a  private  academy,  for 
^hich  purpose  he  hired  a  large  house,  well 
situated  near  his  native  city.  In  the  Gen* 
tleman's  Magaziae  ibr  1736  4,  there  is  the 
following  advertisement: 

I'  At  Edial,  near  Tichfield,  vt  Stafford- 
shire, young  g^entlemen  «e  boarded  and 
taught  the  Latin  and  Greek  languages,  by 
Samuel  JoBKSoifS." 
^  But  th^  only  pupils  that  were  put  under 
his  care  were. the  celebwted  David  Garriek 
and  his  brother  George, ^nd  a  Mr.  Offely,  -"' 


r  *  [Thiajiroject  muat  hav^been  formed  before 
hia  marriage,  for  lie  advertisement  appears  ie  the 
Maga^e  for  June  and  July,  1X86.  la  it  not  poo- 
aiM^iJthat  the  obvJoaa  advantage  of  having  a  wo> 
man  of  experience  to  superintend  an  eatablishmenl^ 
of  thia  kind  m^  have  contribnted  to  a  ma$ch  aa 
disproportionate  in  pomt  of  age? — ^Ed.] 

^  [ft  may  be  obaerved,  aa  an  additional  proof 
of  the  public  respect  for,  and  curiosity  about.  Dr. 
Johnson,  that  one  of  the  few  plates  in  Harwood*s 
History  of  Lichfield  is  a  view  of  *<  Edial  Hall,  tha 
residence  of  Dr.  &muel'XohnM;"  and  Mr.  Har- 
wood  adds,  **  theBouse  has  nnoefgone  no  material 
ahd^n  sbce  it  was  inhabited  by  this  ilhutri' 
aus  tenant/*— Hor.  Bi§t.  jJeh.  p  064.— Ed.] 
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a  yotingr  gentlem»i  of  good  Tortune  wha 
died  early.  As  yet,  his  name  had  nothing 
of  that  odebrity  which  afterward  com- 
manded the  hign^t  attention  and  respect  of 
mankind.  Hm  such  an  advertisement  ap- 
peared ailer  the  puhlicegtion  of  his  London, 
or  his  Rambler,  or  his  Dictionary,  how 
would  it  hav^  burst  upon  the  world !  with 
what  eaffemess  would  the  great  and  the 
wealthy  nave  embraced  an  opportunity  of 
putting  their  sons  under  the  learned  tuition 
of  Samuel  Johnson !  The  truth,  however, 
is,  that  he  was  not  so  well  qualified  for  be- 
ing a  teacher  of  eMhients,  and  a  conductor 
in  learning  by  regular  gradations,  as  men 
of  inferior  powers  of  mind.  His  own  ac- 
quisitions had  been  made  by  fits  and  starts, 
by  violent  irruptions  into  the  regions  of 
knowledge;  and  it  could  not  be  expected 
that  his  impatience  wquld  be  subdued,  and 
his  impetuosity  restrained,  so  as  to  fit  him 
for  a  quiet  ^uide  to  novices.  The  art  of 
communicating  instruction,  df  whatever 
kind,  ia  much  to  be  valued;  and  I  have  ever 
thought  that  those  who  devote  themselves 
to  this  employment,  and  do  their  duty  with^ 
diligence  and  success,  $fe  entitled  to  very 
high  respect  from  the  commumtj,  as  John- 
son himself  oflen  maintained.  Yet  I  am  of 
opinion,  thai  the  greatest  abilities  are  not 
only  not  required  for  this  oflice,  but  render  a 
man  less  fit  for  it. 

While  we  acknowledge  the  justness  of 
Thomson's  beautiful  remark, 

**  Delightful  task!  to  rear  the  tender  thought, 
And  teach  the  young  id^iJiow  to  shoot!" 

we  must  consider  ^  that  this  delight  is  per- 
ceptible only  by  "  a  mind  at  ease,"  a  mind 
at  once  calm  and  clear^  but  that  a  min4|p 
gloomy  and  impetuous,  like  that  of  Johnson, 
cannot  be  fixed  jfbr  any  length  of  time  in 
minute  attention,  and  must  w  so  frequently 
irritated  liiy  unavoidable  slowness  and  er- 
rour  in  the  advances  of  schblars,  as  to  per- 
form the  duty^  with  little  pleasure  to  the 
teacher,  and  no  great  advantage  to  the  pu- 
pils. 6oc^  temper  is  a  most  essential  re- 
quisite in  a  preceptor.  Horace  paints  the 
ciiaracter  as  olanm: 

** Ut  pueris  qkm  dant  crustula  blandi 

.  VoctoreSf  elemema  velint  xU  discern  prima/^ 

Johnson  was  not  more  satisfied  with  his 
situation  as  the  master  of  an  acaderoy^thtin 
with  that  of  the  usherof  a  school:  we  need 
not  tvonder,  therefore,  that  1|»  did  not  keep 
his  academy  above  a  year  and  a  half.  From 
Mr.  Qarrick's  account  he  did  not  appear  to 


have  been  profoundly  reverenced  by  bis  pu- 
pils. His  oddities  of  manner,  and  uncouth 
gesticulations,  could  not  but  be  the  subject 
of  merriment  to  them;  and  in  particular,  the 
voung  rogues  used  to  listen  at  the  door  of 
nis  b^chamber,  and  peep  through  the  key- 
hole, that  they  might  tpm  into  ridicule  his 
tumultuous  and  awkward  fondness  for  Mrs. 
Johnson,  whom  he  uaed  to  name  by  the 
familiar  appellation  of  Tett^  or  Tef^ey, 
which,  like  Beity  or  Betseff,  is  provincially 
used  as  a  contraction  for  EHzabeA,  her  chris- 
tian name,  but  whidh  to  us  seems  Indicrone, 
when  applied  to  a  woman  of  her  are  and  ap- 
pearance. Mr.  Garrick  described  her  to  me 
as  very  fat,  with  a  bosom  of  more  than  ortli-* 
nary  protuberance,  with  swelled  cheeks,  of  a 
flond  red,  produced  by  thick  painting,  and 
increased  by  the  liberal  use  of  cordials:  flar- 
ing and  fantastick  in  her  dress,  and  afiected 
both  in  her  speech  and  her  general  beha- 
viour >.  I  ht^  seen  Garrick  exhibit  her,  by 
his  exquisite  talent  of  mimickry,  so  as  to 
elcite  the  heartiest  burets  of  laughter;  but 
he,  probably,  aa  is  t|e  case  in  all  such  repre- 
sentations, considerably  aggravated  the  jnc- 
ture. 

That  Johnson  well  knew  the  most  proper 
course  to  be  pursued  in  tlie  instruction  of 
youths,  is  authentically  ascertained  by  the 
following  paper  in  his  own  hand-wnting, 
given  alwut  this  period  to  a  relation,  and 
now  in  possession  of  Mr.  John  Nichols: 

**  Scheme  for  the  Classes  of  a  Grammar  SeJiool. 

"When  the  introduction,  or  formation 
of  nouns  and  verbs,  is  perlectly  mastered, 
let  them  learn 

"  Corderius  by  Mr.  Clarke,  beginning  at 


/ 


>  [Thomson's  beantifol  remark  is  just,  only  be> 
cause  the  poet  a^ies  it  to  the  first  education  of 
a  child  by  its  own  fond  pareilB,  and  not  to  the 
drudgery  of  hired  instniction  in  the  advwiaed 
■tages  of  Uaniing.^->ED.] 


'  [In  Loggan^s  drawing  of  the  company  at 
Tonbridge  Weils,  in  1748,  engraved  andpablished 
in  Rkhardwn's  Correspondence,  vol.  8,  Mn  John- 
son's fignre  is  not  inferior  to  that  of  the  other  ladies 
(some  of  whom  were  fiishionable  beauties)  either 
in  shape  or  dress;  but  it  is  a  slight  sketch,  and  too 
small  and  indistinct  to  be  relied  npon  lor  details; 
bat  she  must  have  been  a  silly  woman  to  hava 
efitttracted  so  disproportionate  an  alliance. — ^En.] 

3  [That  this  crude  sketch,  for  the  arrangement 
of  the  lower  classes  of  a  grammar  school  *<  au- 
thenHcally  ascertains  timt  Johnson  well  knew 
the  most  proper  conree  to  be  pursued  in  the  m- 
struetum  of  youth,"  is  a  bold  and  illsgical  as- 
sertion.^ It  may  even  be  doubted  whether  it  is 
good  as  far  as  it  gaes,  and  whether  the  beginnmg 
with  autbora  of  inferior  iatinity,  and  allowing; 
the  assistance  of  translations  y  be  mdeed  the  most 
proper  course  of  cljjgpcal  instniction;  nor  are  we, 
whil»  iimorant  of  W  peculhr  circumstances  for 
which  me  paper  Miaa  drawn  up,  enti||a|l  to  con- 
clude that  it  contains  Dr.  Johnson's  mature  and 
general  sentiments,|pn  even  the  narrow^brandiof 
educatiani  to  which  it  refers.  Indeed,  in  the  sec- 
ond paper,  Johnson  airises  his  friend  not  to  read 
**  the  latter  authonrs  till  you  are  well  yened  in 
those  of  the  purer  ages. '  '—En.] 
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the  same  time  to  translate  out  of  the  mtro- 
duction,  that  hy  this  means  they  may  leaiA 
the  syntax.    Then  let  them  proceed  to 

"  £rasmusy  with  an  English  translation, 
by  the  same  authour. 

<<  Class  II.  learns  £utropius  and  ComA 
liiis  Nepos,  or  Justin,  with  the  translation. 

"  N.  B.  The  first  class  gets  for  their  part 
every  morning  the  rulea  which  they  have 
learned  before,  and  in  the  aflernoon  learns 
the  Latin  roles  of  the  nouna  and  verbs. 
. ''  They  are  examined  in  the  rules  which 
they  have  learned,  every  Thursday  and  Sat- 
urday. '      ^ 

''  The  second  cfass  does  the  same  whilst 
they  are  in  Eutropiua^  afterwards  their  part 
is  in  the  irregular  nouns  and  verbs,  and  in 
the  rules  for  making  and  scanning  verses. 
They  are  examined  as  the  first. 

"  Class  III.  Ovid's  Metamorphoses  in 
the  morning,  and  Cssar's  Commentaries  in 
the  aflernoon. 

"  Piactise  in  the  Latin  rules  till  they  are 
perfect  in  them;  -afterwards  in  Mr.  Leeds' 
Greek  Grammar.    Examined  aa  before.  . 

"  Afterwards  they  proceed  to  Virgil,  be- 
ginning at  the  same  time  to  write  themes 
and  verses,  and  to  learn  Greek  ;rfrom  thence 
passing  on  to  Horace,  &c.  aa-shaU  seem 
most  proper  K 

*'  I  know  not  well  what  books  to  direct 
you  to,  because  you  have  not  informed  me 
what  study  you  will  apply  yourself  to.  I 
believe  it  will  be  most  for  your  advantage 
to  apply  yourself  wholly  to  the  languages, 
till  you  go  to  the  tmiversity.  The  Greek 
authours  I  think  it  best  for  you  to  read  are 
these : 


"  Cebes. 
« ^lian. 

"  Lucian  by  Leeds. 
"  Xenophon.' 
"  Homer. 
"  Theocritus. 
"  Euripides. 


While  Johnsoft  kept  his  academy,  there 
ein  be  no  doubt  that  he  ;was  insensibly  fur- 
Bishitui  his  mind  with  various  knowledge; 
but  I  nave  not  discovered  that  he  wrote  any 
thing  except  a  gteat  part  of  his  tftigedv  of 
Ikbne.  Mr,  Peter  Garrick,  the  elder  bro- 
ther of  David,  told'me  that  he  remembered 
Johnson^  borrowing  the  Turkish  History 
of  &im,  in  order  to  form  his  play  from  it. 
When  he  had  finished  some  part  of  it,  he 
read  what  he  had  done  to  Mr.  Wafaislev, 
who  objected  to  his  having  already  brought 
his  heroine  into  great  distress,  and  asked 
him,  '*  how  can  you  possibly  contrive  to 
plunge  her  into  deeper  calamity!"  John- 
son, m  sly  allusion  to  the  supposed  oppres- 
sive proceedings  of  the  courla  of  which  Mr. 
Waunsley  was  registrar,  repli^  «*  Sir,  I 
can  put  her  into  the  Spiritual  Oinirt  !'* . 

Mr.  Wahnaley,  however,  was  well  pleas- 
ed with  this  proof  of  Johnson's  abilities  aa 
a  dramatick  writer,  and  advised  him  to  fin- 
ish the  tragedy,  and  produce  it  on  the  staee. 

Johnson  now  thought  of  tryuMthis  for- 
tune in  London,  the  great  field  W  genius 
and  exettion,  where  talents  of  every  kind 
have  the  fullest  s^pe,  and  the  highest  en« 
couragement.  It  w  a  memorable^circum- 
stance  that  his  pupil  David  Garrick  went 
thither  at  the  same  time^,  with  intent  to 
complete  his  education,  and  follow  the  pro- 
fession of  the  law,  from  which  he  was  soon 
diverted  by  his  decided. preference  for  the 
stage. 

This  joint  expedition  of  these  two  emi- 
nent men  to  the  metropolis,  was  many  years 
afterwards  notic^j^n  an  allegorical  poem  on 
Shakspeare's  Muiocrry-tree,  by  Mr.  Lovi- 
bond3,  the  ingenious  authour  of"  the  Tears 
i  of  Old  May-dav." 


Attick. 

lonick. 

Dorick. 

Attick  and  Dorick. 
^  Thus  you  will  be  tolerably  skilled  in  all 
the  dialects,  beginning  with  the  Attick,  to 
which  the  rest  must  be  referred. 

"  In  the  study  of  Latin,  it  is  proper  not  to 
read  the  latter  authours,  till  you  are  well 
versed  in  those  of  the  purest  ages;  as  Ter- 
ence, Tully,  Cssiar,  Sallust,  Nepos,  Vel- 
leius  Paterculus,  Virgil,  I  race,  Phcedrus. 
"  The  p^reatest  and  moat  necessaiy  task 
still  remains,  to  attliin  a  habit  of  expression, 
without  which  knowledge  is  of  little  use. 
This  is  accessary  in  Lstin,  and  more  neces- 
sary in  English;  and  can  only  be  acquired  by 
a  daiiySj^tation  of  the  best  and  correctest 
authours.  "  Sah;  Jobnson." 


^  [Mr.  Boswell  and  all  Bubsequent  e^n  bave 
iMrinted  these  as  one  paperf  fant-it  Mems  clear  that 
they  are  two  aeparate  schmoes,  the  firat  for  a 
■chool,  the  second  for  tlie  lodividnal  studiM  of 
tome  young  firidnd. — Eo.f  *  • 


'  Both  of  them  •used  to  talk  pleasantly  of  this 
their  firrt  journey  to  London.  Garrick,  evidently 
meaning  to  embellish  aiittle,  said  <Miiday  in  my 
hearing,  "  We  rode  and  tie<|»"  And  the  Bishop 
of  Killaloe  (Dr.  B^tmard)  ialbmied  me,  that  at 
another  time,  when  Johnson  and  Garrick  were 
dining  together  in  a  pretty  lai^  company,  John- 
son hnmoron>!ly  nscertaii^g  the  chronology  of 
something,  expressed  htaiaeJf  thos:  <*  Tliat  was 
the  year  when  I  came  to  London  with  twopence 
halfpenny  in  my  pocket.*'  Garrick,  overhear^ 
ling  hiro»' exclaimed,  "Eh^  what  do  yon  sayf 
with  twopence  ^Ifpenny  in  your  pocki||t?" — 
Johnson:  "  Why,  yes;  when  I  came  wi&  two- 
pfH^  halfpenny  in  my  pocket,  and  thou,  Davy, 
with  three  halfpence  in  thine." — Boswell. 
[This  may  liave  been  said  in  raillerv,  bat  coul«l 
not  have  been  true.  Indeed  Boswell,  in  the  next 
page,  acknowfedges  that  JofMison  had  a  little 
money  at  his  arrival;  but,  however  that  may  be, 
Garrick,  a  young  gentleman  coming  to  town,  not 
as  .an  adventurer,  but  te  complete  his  education 
and  prepare  for  ^bc  bar,  coi^i  not  have  been  m 
snch  indigent  cirenmstances.— Kd.} 

**f  Edward  Lovibood,  esuf,  wat  a  gentleman 
resiAig  li^  Hampton,  who  wrote,  it  seems,  £br 
his  €wn  luiiiiliiiniil   (and  probiibly  saooeodir' 
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'  They  were  recommended  to  Mr.  Colson  *, 
an  eminent  mathematician  and  master  of  an 


in  that  obrjeet),  bat  whose  works  were  little 
known  in  his  own  day,  and  are  now  quite  neg-  I 
lected,  though   Doctor  AnderMm  htt  introduced  '^ 
him  into  the  Scotch  edition  of  the  Britivh  Poets, 
and  noticed  the  two  productions  men^ned  in  the 
text  in  the  following  hypeiholic  strain: 

<«  *rhe  English  language,  probably,  cannot  boast 
a  finer  example  of  the  power  of  poetry  than  the 
'Tears  of  Old  May-day;*  the  happy  union 
which  it  exhibits  of  geniiu  and  of  arf  is  so  truly 
admirable,  that  it  roav  be  prooMnced  inin^itable. 
His  'Mulberly-treef  an  alle|;orical  tale,  i»  equal- 
ly remarkable  for  fertility  of  mvention,  facility  of 
expression,  and  propriety  of  application.  Gar- 
rick  and  Dr.  Johnson  are  characterised  witli  eqnal 
happiuess  and  skill ! ! ! " — Life  of  Lotihond. 
To  the  editor  this  boasted  allevory  seento  little 
better  than  rhymed  n6naense;  &e  meaning  (if  it 
has  any)  seems  to  be,  that  Shakspeare*s  works  are 
a  mulberry-tree,  which  Ganick  climbs  U  gath- 
er the  fruit,  while  Johnson,  "  less  frolic,*'  puts  his 
**  mighty  haunches"  to  the  trunk  and  shakes 
down 

«« Withered  leSTM,  withered  UmU,  bUghtcd  flruits,  blights 
ed  flowen," 

and  when  "rubbish  enonfh*'  has  been  shaken 
down,  poor,  withered,  blighted,  rubbishy  Shak- 
speare  is  dismissed  with  the  following  elegant  and 
complimentaiy  salvo: 

"  Yet  miatake  me  not,  rabble,  this  tree^  a gaod  tree; 

Poes  honour,  Uame  Nature,  to  Britain  and  Aee. 

And  the  fruit  on  the.topi  Uke  iu  merit  in  brief, 

Makes  a  noble  denert,  when  the  dinner^s  roatt  b€^" 

Mr.  LoTibond  leaves  qs  to  guess  what  the  roast 
berf"M,  compared  to  which  Srakspxarx  is  but 
a  plate  of  mulberries. — En.] 

^  The  reverend  John  Co^on  was  bred  at  Em- 
manuel College  in  Cambridge,  and  in  1728,  when 
Geoige  the  Second  visited  that  university,  was 
created  master  of  arts.  About  that  time  he  be* 
came  firat  master  of  the  free  school  at  Rochester, 
founded  by  Sir  Joseph  Williamson.  In  1739,  he 
was  appowted  Lucasian  Professor  of  Mathemat- 
ics m  the  tTniversity  of  Cambridge,  on  the  death 
of  Professor  Son^nion,  and  held  that  office  till 
1761,  when  he  dted.  lie  pnbilBhed  Lectures  on 
Experimental  Philosophy,  translated  from  the 
French  of  TAbb^  Nodet,  8vo.  1732,  and  some 
other  tracts.  Our  author,  it  is  believed,  was  mis- 
taken in  stating  him  to  have  been  master  of  an 
academy.  Ganick,  probably,  during  his  short  re- 
sidence at  Rochester,  lived  in  his  house  as  a  pri- 
vate4>npil. — Mai.one.  , 

[Mr.  Malone's  note  is  not  quite  accumtp. 
Mr.  Colson  was  elected  to  Roche^r  schopu 
not  about  1728,  but  June  1,  1709;  and  the  Abbi 
whose  lectures  Mr.  Colson  translate  was  J^Tollet, 
and  not  J^odet,  and  his  lectures  were  not  publish- 
ed in  Paris  till  17^2.  Mrs.  Pio«i,  and  after  hei 
Mr.  Malone,-and,  of  course,  all  subsequent  editors, 
have  stated  that  the  character  of  Gelidtts,  in  the 
24th  Rambler,  was  meant  to  represent  Mr.  Col- 
son; but  this  may  be  doubted,  for,  as  Mr.  ColSon 
resided  constantly  at  Rochesfter  fll  his  removal  Ho 
Cambridge^  it  is  not  likely  that  Mr.  Walme«^y*8 
letter  conld  produce  any  intercourse  9$  acqjuaint- 


academv,  by  the  following  letter  from  fAt 

Walmaley: 

''to  tHl  REVERirCD  MR.  COLSON. 

•«I.ichiield,  March  2, 1797. 

DcAE  SIR, — I  had  thefavonr  of  yours, 
and  am  extremely  obliged  to  you;  but  I  can- 
not say  I  had  a  greater  afiection  for  you  up- 
on it  than  I  had  before,  being  k>ng  since  so 
much  endeared  to  you,  as  well  by  an  early 
friendship,  as  by  yonr  many  excellent  and 
valuable  qualifications;  and,  had  I  a  son  of 
mv  own,  it  would  be  my  ambition,  instead 
of  sending  him  to  the  university,  to  dispose 
of  him  as  this  young  gentleman  is. 

*'  He,  and  another  neighbour  of  mine, 
one  Mr.  Samuel  Johnson,  set  out  this  mom- 
ii\g  for  London  together.  'David  Ganick 
is  to  be  with  ypu  early  the  next  week,  and 
Mr.  Johnson  to  try  his  fate  with  a  tragedy, 
and  to  get  hitnself  empbyed  in  some  transU-  ^ 
tion,  either  from'  the  Latin  or  the  French.^ 
Johnson  is  a  very  good  scliolar  and  poet, 
and  I  have  great  hopes  will  turn  out  a  fine 
tragedy-wriier.  If  it  should  any  way  lie  in 
your  way,  doubt  not  but  you  would  be  rea- 
dy to  recommend  and  assist  your  country- 
man, "  G.  "W  ADVSLST.'* 

How  he  employed  himself  upon  his  first 
coming  to  London  is  not  particularly  known^. 
I  never  heard  that  he  found  any  protection 
or  encouragement  by  the  means  of  Mr.  Col- 
son, to  whose  academy  David  Garrick  went. 
Mrs.  Lucy  Porter  told  me,  that  Mr.  Walms- 
ley  gave  him  a  letter  of  introduction  to  Lin- 
tot  his  bookseller,  and  that  Johnson  wrote 
some  things  for  him;  but  I  imagine  this  to 
be  a  mistake,  for  I  have  discov^ed  no  trace 
of  it,  and  I  am  pretty  sure  he  told  me,  that 
Mr.  Cave  was  the  first  publisher  3  by  whom 
his  pen  was  engaged  in  London. 


ance  between  him  and  Johnson:  and  it  appears, 
from  Davies*s  Life  of  Garrick  (vol.  i.  p.  14),  a 
work  revised  by  Johnson,  that  Mr.  Colson 's  char- 
acter could  have  no  resemblance  to  the  absordi- 
ties  of  Oelidus.  This  gentleman,  commonly 
called  Professor  Colson,  must  not  be  confounded 
^th  Mr.  Colson,  Fellow  of  University  College, 
Oxferd,  who  was,  as  Lord  StovKell  informs  me, 
an  Ultimate  friend  of  Dr.  Johnson's,  and  not  a 
Bttle  eccentric  in  his  habits  and  manneis. — En.] 

*  One  curious  anecdote  was  communicated  by 
himself  to  Mr.  John  Nichols.  Mr*  Wilcox,  the 
bookseller,  on  bemg  informed  by  him  that  his  in- 
tention was  to  get  his  livelihood  as  an  anthour,  eyed 
his  robust  frame  attentively,  and  with  a  significant 
look,  said,  *'  You  had  better  buy  a  poiter^s  knot*' 
He,  however,  added,  **  Wilcox  was  one  of  my 
best  friends." — ^Boswsll. 

[Wilcox  could  only  have  been  one  ai.  his  best 
friends  by  affording  him  employm ei^  perhaps 
this  observation  may  lead  to  a  discovery  of  some 
of  Johnson *8  earlier  publications. — En.] 

'  [P^iaps  he  meant  that  Cave  Was  the  fint  to 
whom  he  was  regularly  and  constantly  engaged, 
but  Wilcox  and  Lintot  may  have  employed  hira 
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He  had  a  little  money  when  he  came  to 
town,  and  he  knew  how  he  could  live  in 
the  cheapest  manner.  His  frst  lodgings 
were  at  the  house  o£  Mr.  Norris,  a  stayron- 
ker,  in  Exeter-Street,  adjoining  Catherine- 
Btreet,  in  the  Strand.  "I  dined  (said  he) 
very  well  for  eightpence,  with  very  good 
company,  afthe  Pine- Apple  iii  New-etreet, 
just  by.  Several  of  them  had  travelled. 
Thev  expected  to  meet  every  day;  but  did 
not  know  one  another's  names.  Jt  used  to 
cost  the  rest  a  shilling,  for  they  drank  Wine; 
buti  had  a  cut  of  meat  for  blxpence,  and 
bread  for  a  penny,  and  gave  the  waiter  a 
p^nny;  so  that  I  was  quite  well  served,  nay, 
Dettef  than  the  rest,  for  they  gaVe  the  wait^ 
er  nothing  i." 

He  at  Uiis  time,  I  be)ieve,  abstained  en- 
tirely from  fermented  Kquors:  a  practice  to 
which  he  rigidly  conformed  for  many  years 
together,  at  different  periods  of  his  hie^. 


occasional^  and  Dod^ey  certainly  minted  his 
London  hentn  Cave  had  printed  any  thing  of  his 
but  two  or  three  tdfles  in  the  G€ntl€man^$  Maga^ 
gine, — ^Ed.]  < 

1  [Bat  if  we  may  trust  Mr.  Cnmberland^s  re- 
collection, he  was  about  this  time,  or  vei^  soon 
*  afler,  reduced  s^ill  lower;  "  for  painful  as  it  is  to 
relate'^  (says  that  gentleman  in  his  Memoiis,  vol. 
1.  p.  356),  "  I  have  heard  that  Ula^rious  scholar, 
Dr.  Johnson,  assert,  and  he  never  varied  from  the 
truth  of  fact,  that  he  subsisted  himself  for  a  con*- 
sidemble  space  of  time  upon  the  scanty  pittance 
ef  fourpence  halfpenny  per  day."  When  we 
find  Dr.  Johnson  tell  unpleasant  truths  to,  or  of, 
other  men,  let  us  recollect  that  he  does  not  appear 
to  have  spared  himself  on  occasions  in  which  he 
miffht  be  forgiven  for  having  done  so. — Ed.] 

'  [At  this  time  his  abstinence  from  wine  may, 
perhaps,  be  attributed  to  poverty,  but  in  his  sub- 
sequent life  he  was  restrained  from  tliat  indulgence. 
by,  as  it  appeare,  moral  or  rather  medical  consi- 
derations.  He  probably  found  by  experience  that 
wine,  though  it  dissipated  for  a  rfnment,  yet  even- 
tually aggravated  die  hereditary  disease  under 
'  which  he  suffered;  and  perhaps  it  may  have 
been  owing' to  a  long  course  of  abstinence  thi^t  his 
mental  he^th  seems  to  have  been  better  in  tbe 
latter  than  in  the  earlier  portion  of  his  life.  He 
sajTS,  in  his  Praytrs  and  Meditations^  p,  73, 
"  By  abstinence  from  wine  and  suppers,  I  obtaindl 
sudden  and  great  relief,  and  had  freedom  of  mind 
restored  to  n^;  which  I  have  wanted  for  all  this 
year,  without  being  able  to  find  any  means  of  ob- 
taining it'*— See  also  16th  September,  1778.— 
Selden  bad  the  same  notions;  for  being  consulted 
by  a  penM)#  of  quality  whose  imagination  was 
strangely  distnr^,  he  advised  him  *<  not  to  dis- 
order himself  with  eating  or  drinking;  to  eatt  very 
little  suppsr,  and  say  lus  pmyen  duly  when  ha 
went  to  bed;  and  I  (Selden)  made  but  little  ques- 
tion but  he  would  be  well  in  three  or  four  days.*' 
^Table  Talk,  p.  17. 

These  remarks  are  important,  because  depres- 
don  of  spirits  is  too  often  treated  on  a  contrary 
•ystem,  from  ignorance  of,  or  inattention  to,  what 
nay  be  its  real  sause. — En.] 


His  Of^llvs  in  the  ^rt  of  Living  in 
London,  I  have  heard  him  relate,  was  an 
Irish  painter,  whom  he  knew  at  Birming- 
ham, and  who  had  practised  his  own  pre- 
.ce^ts  of  economy  for  several  years  in  thQ 
Bntish  capital.  He  assured  Johnson,  who» 
I.  suppose,  >ra8  then  meditating  to  try  his 
fortune  in  London,  but  wqs  apprehensive 
of  tk»  expense,  "  that  thirty  pounds  a  vear 
was  enough  to  enable  a  man  to  live  there 
without  being  contemptible.  He  allowed 
ten  pounds  for  clothes  and  linen.  He  said 
a  man  might  1^  in  a  garret  at  eighteen* 
pence  a  wee^few  oeople  would  inquire 
where  he  lodged >  ana  ir  they  did,  it  was 
easy  to  say,  *  Sir,  I  pm  to  be  found  at  such 
a  place.'  By  spending  threepence  is  a  cpf^ 
fee-house,  he  might  be  Ibr  some  hours 
every  day  in  very  good  company;  he  might 
dine  for  sixpence,  breakfast  on  bread  and 
milk  for  a  penny,  and  do  without  supper. 
On  ctmn-MnirUaay  he  went  abroad,  and  \ 
paid  visits."  I  have  heard  him  more  thin 
pnte  talk  of  his  frugal  friend,  whom  he  re- 
vollecled  with  esteem  and  kindness,  and  did 
not  like'  to  hAve  one  smile  at  the  recital. 
"  This  iftan  (said  lie,  gravely)  was  a  very 
sensible  man,  who  perfectly  understood 
common  affairs:  a  man  of  a  great  deal  of 
knowledge  of  the  world,  fVesh  from  life,  aot 
strained  through  books.  He  borrowed  a 
horse  %nd  ten  pounds  at  Birmingham. 
Finding  himself  master  of  so  much  money, 
he  set  off  for  West  Chealfer,  in  order  to  get 
to  Ireland.  He  returned  the  horse,  #d 
probably  the  ten  pounds  too,  afler  he  got 
home." 

Considering  Johnson's  narrow  circum- 
stances in  the  ea^  part  of  his  life,  and  par- 
ticularly at  the  interesting  cera  of  his  launch- 
ing into  the  ocean  of  London,  it  is  not  to 
be  wondered  at,  that  an  actual  instance, 
proved  by  experience,  of  the  possibility  of 
emoying  the  intellectual  luxury  of  social 
life  upon  a  very  small  income^  should  deeply 
engage  his  attelPtion,  and  be  ever  recollected 
by  him  as  a  circumstance  of  much*  import- 
ance. He  aroused  himself,  I  remember,  by 
computing  how  much  more  expense  was 
absolutely  necessary  to  live\ipon  the  same 
scaA  with  that  which  his  friend  described, 
when  the  value  o£  money  was  diminished 
by  the  nrogress  of  commerce.  It  may  be 
estimamp  that  double  the  money  might 
now  with  difficulty  be  sufficient. 

Amidst  thtf  cold  Obscurity,  there  was 
one  brilliant  circumstance  to  cheer  him;  he 
was  well  acaiminted  with  Mr.  Henry  Her- 
vey  1,  one  or  tlio  branches  of  the  noble  fam- 


>  The  Honourytble  Henrj  Henrey,  third  son  of 
the  6st  Earl  of  Bristol,  qnitted  the  army  and  took 
ordera:  He  married  a  sister  of  Sir  Thomas  Aston, 
by  whom  he  got  the  Aston  estate,  and  assomed  the 
name  and  arms  of  that  family. — Vide  ColHn»*$ 
Pmragfi, — ^Boswxi.L 
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ily  ofthat  name,  who  had  ben  quartered 
at  LitchAeld  as  an  oflieer  of  the  army,  and 
had  at  this  time  a  house  in  London,  where 
Johnson  was  frequently  entertained,  and 
had  an  opportunity  of  meeting  ^Ateel  com- 
pany. Not  very  long  hcfore  his  death,  he 
mentioned  this,  among  other  particulars  of 
his  life,  which  he  was  kindly  communicat- 
ing to  me;  and  he  described  this  early 
fnend,  "  Harry  Hervey,»»  thus:  "  He  was  a 
very  vicious  ^  man,  but  very  kind  to  me.  If 
you  caU  a  dog  Hbrvet;  I  shall  love  him." 

He  told  me  he  had  now  written  only 
three  acts  of  his  Irbns,  and  that  he  retired 
tor  some  time  to  l6dgings  at  Greenwich, 
where  he  proceeded  in  it  somewhat  further, 
and  used  to  compose,  walking  in  the  Park; 
but  did  not  stay  long  enough  at  that  place 
to  finish  it. 

At  this  period  we  find  the  following  let- 
ter from  hjm  to  Mr.  Edward  Cave,  which, 
as  a  link  in  the  chain  of  his  literary  Idstory, 
ft  is  proper  to  insert: 

.       "to    MR.    CAVS. 
«<  GrwDwlch,  next  door  to  the  Golden  Hbarti 
Churcb-atreet,  fuly  U,  17S7. 

"  Sib, — Having  observed  in  your  papers 
very  uncommon  offers  of  encouragement  to 
men  of  letters,  I  have  chosen,  being  a  stran- 
OK  iu^  London,  to  communicate  to  you  the 
ftflowinff  design,  which,  I  hope,  if  you  join 
in  it,  wiD  be  of  advantage  to  Doth  4lf  us. 

"  The  History  of  the  Council  of  Trent 
havingbeen  latw  translated  into  French, 
and  pindished  witti  larg#  notes  bv  Dr.  Le 
Courajper,  the  reputation  oi*  that  book  is  so 
much  revived  in  England,  that,  it  is  pre- 
Biuned,  a  new  translation  of  it  from  the 
Italian  s,  together  with  Le  Courayer's  notes 
fVom  the  French,  could  not  fail  of  a  favour- 
able reception. 

"  If  it  be  answered,  that  the  History  is 

The  Honourable  Henry  Hervey  was  nearly  of 
the  same  age  with  Johnson,  having  been  bom 
about  nine  months  before  himr  in  the  year  1709. 
He  mar|9ed  Catherine,  the  sister  of  Sir  Thsmas 
Aston,  in  1789;  &|id  as  that  lady  had  seven  sisten, 
she  probably  sacceeded  tf  the  Aston  estate  on  the 
death  of  iHr  bnN^er  under  his  will  Mr.  Hervey 
took  the  degree  of  master  of  arts  at  Cambrii^,  at 
the  late  age  of  thiity-five,  in  1744;  abont  which 
time,  it  is  believed,  he  entered  into  holy  ordem. — 
Maloke.  [Mr.  Hervey's  acqoainllpce  and 
kindness  Johnson  probably  owed  to  Ub  friend  Mr. 
Walmesley. — ^Walmei|^y  and  Hervey,  it  will  be 
recoUeeted,  married  sisterB. — ^Ed.) 

*  [For  the  excesses  which  Dr.  Johnson  char- 
aeterises  as  mdotu,  Mr  Hervey  was,  probably,  as 
mucli  t»  be  pitied  as  blome^i  He  was  very  ee- 
ccftfnc.— Ed.] 

'  [This  proves  that  Johnson  had  now  acquired 
Italian — pmbaUy  directed  to  that  study  #y  the 
volume  dfPetrarqh  (mentioned  tmte,  p.  19),  the 
latter  part  of  whico  coi)tained  his  Italian  poems. — 
Ed.] 


alreadv  in  English,  it  must  be  lemembeffsd, 
that  there  was  the  same  objection  against 
I^e  Couri^yir's  undertaking,  with  this  dis- 
advantage, that  the  French  had  a  version 
by  one  of  their  best  translators,  whereas 
vou  cannot  read  three  pages  of  the  English 
history  without  discovering  that  the  style  is 
capable  of  great  improvement«;  but  whether 
those  improvemente  are  to  be  expected  from 
this  attempt,  you  must  judge  from  the 
flpecimen,  which,,  if  you  approve  the  propo- 
sal, I  shall  submit  to  your  examination. 

"  Suppose  the  merit  of  the  versions  equal, 
we  may  nope  that  the  addition  of  the  notes 
will  turn  the  balance  in  Our  favour,  consider^ 
ing  the  reputation  of  the  annotator. 

"  Be  pleased  to  favour  me  with  a  speedy 
answer,  if  you  are  not  willing  to  engage 
in  this  scheme;  and  appoint  me  a  day  to 
wait  upon  you,  if  you  are. — I  am,  air,  your 
humble  servant  Sam.  Johitson." 

It  shoi^  seem  from  this  lettpr,  though 
subscribed  with  his  own  name,  that  he  had 
not  yet  been  introduced  to  Mr.  Cave.  We 
shall  presently  see  what  was  done  in  con- 
seauence  of  the  proposal  which  it  contains. 

In  the  course  of  the  summer  he  returned 
to  Lichfield,  where  he  had  led  Mrs.  John- 
son, and  there  he  at  last  finisbed  his  trage- 
dy, which  was  not  executed  with  his  ra- 
pidity of  composition  upon  other  occasions, 
out  was  slowly  and  painfully  elaborated. 
A  few  days  before  his  deatli,  while  burning 
a  great  mass  of  papers,  he  picked  out  from 
amon^  them  the  original  unformed  sketch 
of  this  tragedy,  in  his  own  hand-writing, 
and  gave  it  to  Mr.  Langton,  by  whose  fa- 
vour a  copy  of  it  is  now  in  my  possession. 
It  contains  fragments  of  the  mtended  plot 
and  speeches  for  the  different  persons  of  the 
drama,  partly  in  the  raw  materials  of  prose, 
partly  worked iip  into  verse;  as  also  a  variety 
of  hints  for  ilmstration,  borrowed  from  the 
Greek,  Roman,  and  modern  writers.  The 
hand-writing  is  very  difficult  to  be  read, 
even  by  those  who  were  best  acquainted 
with  Johnson's  mode  of  penmanship,  which 
at  all  times  was  very  particular.  *  The  king 
paving  graciously  accepted  of  this  manu- 
script as  a  literary  curiosity,  Mr.  Langton 
made  a  fair  and  distinct  copy  ^f  it,  which 
he  ordered  to  be  bound  un  with  the  orig- 
inal and  the  printed  traffeayi  and  the  vol- 
ume is  deposited  in  the  King's  library. 
His  majesty  was  pleased  to  fermit  Mr. 
Lanffton  to  take  a  copy  of  i^  for  himself. 

The  whole  of  it  is  rich  m  thought  and 
imagery,  and  happy  expressions;  and  of 
the  disjecta  3  membra  scattered  throughout, 
and  as  yet  unarranged,  a  good  dramatick 
poet  might  avail  himself  wltn  considerable 
advantage.     I  shall  give  my  headers  some 

*  [Disjecti  membm  poetis.     Hor. — ^Eo.] 
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specimens  bf  different  kinds,  distinguishing 
them  by  the  Itahc  chaincter. 

««  JVor  thi$ik  to  say,  here  will  Itt&p, 
Here  will  I  fix  the  limits  qf  traus^ession, 
J^or  farther  tempt  the  avenging  rage  of  heaven. 
When  guilt  like  tJtis  onet   harbours  in  tlie 
hretmt, 
^^%ose  holy  b^hgs,  whose  unseen  direction 
Guides  through  the  mate  of  Ufe  the  steps  of 

mam. 
Fly  the  detested  mansions  of  impiety, 
Jind  quit  their  charge  to  horrour  and  to  ruin.** 

A  srnaU  part  only  of  this  interesting  ad- 
monition is  preserved  in  the  play,  and  is 
varied,  I  think,  not  to  advantage: 

<<  The  lonl  once  tainted  wkh  so  foul  a  erime, 
No  more  «hali  ^ow  with  fiiendahip's  haUow'd  ar- 
dour: 
Those  holy  b^ngs  whose  niperior  cars 
Guides  erring  mortals  to  the  paths  of  virtue, 
Affiighted  at  impiety  like  thine. 
Resign  Uieir  chajge  to  baseatin  and  to  tain." 

"  I  feel  the  soft  infection 
Flush  in  my  cheek,  and  wander  in  my  veins,, 
Teach  me  the  Grecian  arts  of  soft  persua^ 
sion.** 

"  Sure  this  is  Une,  which  heretofore  I 
conceived  the  dream  of  idle  maids,  and 
vmnion  poets, ^ 

"  Though  no  comets  or  prodigies  fore- 
told the  ruin  of  Oreece,  signs  which  heaven 
must  by  another  miracle  enable  us  to  un- 
derstandf  yet  might  it  be  foreshown,  bv 
tokens  no  less  certain,  by  the  vices  which 
always  bring  it  on," 

This  last  passage  is  worked  up  in  the 
tragedy  itself;  as  follows : 

LKOITTIUS. 

-That  power  that  kindly  spfBads  ' 


The  clouds,  a  signal  of  impendmg  showen,        / 
To  warn  the  wandering  linnet  to  tho  shade, 
Beheld,  without  concern,  expiring  Greece, 
And  not  one  prodigy  foretold  our  fiite.  * 

DSMXTRIUB. 

A  thousand  horrid  prodigies  foretold  it; 
A  feeble  government,  ehided  laws, 
A  factious  populace,  luxurious  nobles,        ^ 
And  all  the  maladies  of  sinking  states. 
When  pabli&tillany.  Iff)  strong  for  justice. 
Shows  his  bold  front,  the  harbinger  of  rum. 
Can  brave  Leontius  call  for  airy  wonden. 
Which  cheaai  interpret,  and  which  fools  regard  ? 
When  some  neglected  fabrick  nods  beneath 
The  weight  of  ysari,  and  totters  to  the  tempest. 
Must  heaven  despatch  the  messen^era  of  light. 
Or  wake  the  dead,  to  warn  us  of  its  fall  ?" 

Mahomet  (to  Irene).  *'  I  have  tried 
thee,  and  Joy  to  find  that  tho^  detervest  to 
be  loved  by  Mahomet, — tHth  a  mind  great 
as  his  own.  Sure,  thou  art  an  errour  if  no- 
ture,  and  an  exception  to  the  rest  of  thy  sex, 

•  VOL.    I.         •  6 


and  art  immoftA  for  senttmeftis  like  thine 
were  never  to  stmt  into  nothing,  J  thought 
aU  the  thoughts  of  the  fair  had  been  to  se* 
lect  the  graces  of  the  aay,  dispose  the  col* 
ours  of  the  fUtuntinr  (fwwing)  robe,  tune 
the  voice  and  roll  the  eye,  place  the  gem, 
choose  the  dress,  and  add  new  roses  to  the 
fading  cheek,  but — sparkUng," 

Thus  in  the  tragedy: 

**  Illustrious  ipaid,  new  wondem  fix  me  thine; 
Thy  soul  completes  the  triumphs  of  thy  face; 
I  thought,  ibigive  my  fitir,  the  noblest  aim. 
The  strongest  efllit  of  a  female  soul. 
Was  but  to  choose  the  graces  of  the  ,day, 
1*0  tune  the  tongue,  to  teach  the  eyes  to  roU, 
Dispose  the  colors  of  the  flowing  robe, 
And  odd  n^w  roses  to  the  faded  cheek." 

I  shall  select  one  other  passage,  on  ac- 
count of  the  doctrine  whicn  it  illustrates.   . 

laucE  observes,  "  that  the  Supreme  Be- 
ing wttl  accept  of  virtue,  whatever  outward 
circumstances  it  may  be  accompanied  with, 
fmd  may  be  delighted  with  vartetics  ofwor- 
Tnip:  but  is  answered,  That  variety  cannoi 
affRct  that  Being,  who,  infinitely  nappy  in 
hts  own  perfections,  wants  no  external  gra- 
tijications;  nor  can  infinite  truth  be  delight- 
ed with  falsehood;  that  though  he  may 
guide  or  pity  those  he  leaves  in  di^tkness^ 
he  ahmdons  those  who  shut  their  9ye$ 
againsfihe  beams  of  day,** 

Johi}son'8  residence  ati^  Lichfield,  on  his 
return  to  it  f|t  thift  time,  was  only  for  three 
months;  and  as  he  had  as  vet  seen  but  a 
small  part  of  the  wonders  oiihe  metropolis, 
he  had  little  to  tell  his  townsmen  ^.  He 
related  to  me  theiollowing  minute 
anecdote  of  this  jpriod:  "  In  the  ^^^^ 
last  age,  when  my  mother  B^ed  in 
London,  there  were  two  sets  of  people, 
those  who  gave  the  wall,  and  those  who 
took  it:  tl^  peaceable  and  the  quarelsomc. 
When  I  returned  to  Lichfield,  afler  having 
been  in  Londip,  a^  mother  asked  me 
whither  I  was  one  of  those  who  ^ve  the 
wall,  or  those  who  took  it.  Now  it  is  fir* 
ed  that  every  man  keeps  to  the  ri^ht;  or, 
^  if  one  is  taking  the  wall,  aniter  yields  it; 
andjit  is  never  a'dispute." 

He  now  removed  to  London  with  Mrs. 
Johnson;  but  her  mighter,  who  had  lived 
with  them  at  Edial,  was  lefl  wi^  her  rela* 
tions^  in  tlie  country.  His  lodgings  were 
for  some  time  in  Woodstock-street,  near 
Hanover-square,  and  afterwards  in  Castle- 

1  [On  the  contrary,  if  lYe  lived  after  the  man* 
ner  of  bis  Ofellus,  lis  probably  saw  more  of  com 
mon  life  than  when  he  was,  in  his  subsequent 
residence,  constrained  by  the  presence  of  Mn. 
Johmiia  to  more  domestic  and  regular  ha^ta.— > 
Ed.] 

*  [She  very  soon,  it  9§^0an,  resided  i#ith  old 
Mrs.  Johnson.    See,  ante  p.  82.  Ed.] 
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street,  neai  Cavendish-square.  As  there  is 
something  pleasingly  interestinff,  to  man^, 
In  tracing  so  ^reat  a  man  through  all  his  dif- 
ferent habitations,  I  shall  present  my  read- 
ers with  an  exact  list  of  his  lodgipgs  and 
houses,  in  order  of  time,  which,  In  pFacid 
condescensiqn  to  m^'  respectful  curiosity, 

he  one  evening  dictated  tq  me,  but 
1?TO^'*     without   specifying  how  long  he 

lived  at  each  *. 

1.  Exeterrstreet,  off  Catherine-street, 

Strand  [1737]. 

2.  Greenwich  [1737]. 

3.  Woodstock-street,   near     Hanover- 

square  [1737]. 

4.  Castle-street,  Cavendish-square,  No. 

6  [1738]. 

5.  Boswell-court, 

6.  Strand. 

7.  Strand  again. 

8.  Bow-street. 

9.  Holborn. 

10.  Fetter-lane. 

11.  Holborn  again  [at  the   Golden  An- 

chor, Holborn-bars,  1748]. 

12.  Gough-square  [1748]. 

13.  Staple-inn  [1758]. 

14.  Gray's-inn. 

15.  Inner  Temple-lane,  No.  1  [1760], 

16.  Johnson-court,  Fleet  street,  No.  7 


[1765]. 
olt 


17.  Bolt-court,  Fleet-street,  ^o.  8 
[1777]. 

In  the  progress  of  his  life  I  shall  have  oc- 
casion to  mention  some  of  them  as  connect- 
ed with  particular  incidents,  or  with  the 
writing  of  particular  parts  of  his  works. 
To  some,  this  minute  attention  may  appear 
trifling;  but  when  we  consider  the  punctil- 
ious exactness  with  ^^ch  the  different 
hoiises  in  whiih  Milton  resided  have  been 
traced  by  the  writers  of  his  life,  a  similar 
enthusiasm  may  be  pardoned  in  the  biogra- 
pher of  Johnson. 

His  tragedy  being  by  this  time,  as  he 
thought,  completely  ^ish«d  and  fit  for  the 
stage,  he  was  very  desirous  that  it  shvuld 
be  brought  forward.  Mr.  Peter  Garrick 
told  me,  that  Johnson  and  he  went  togeth- 
er to  the  Fountain  tavern,  and  read  it  over, 
and  that  he  ailerwards  soHcited  Mr.  Ij^iGel- 
wood,  the  patentee  of  Drury-lane  theatre, 
to  have  it  acted  at  his  bouse;  but  Mr.  Fleet- 
wood would  not  accept  it,  probably  because 
it  was  not  patronized  by  some  man  of  high 
rank:  and  it  was  noi  acted  till  1749,  when 
liis  friend  David  Garrick  was  manager  of 
that  theatre. 

^  [This  IL<it  Mr.  Boswell  piSteed  under  the  date 
at  which  it  was  dictated  to  him.  It  seenfis  more 
Gonvetdentlv  introduced  here,  and  the  editor  has 
added,  as  &r  as  he  has  discovered,  the  ^ear  in 
which  JohnsoA  fir$t  appears  in  any  of  these  re- 
iideacei. — ^£d.] 


The  Gentleman's  Magazine,  begun  and 
carried  on  by  Mr.  Edward  Cave,  under  the^jr 
nanne  of  Svlvanus  Urban,  had  attracted  the 
notice  and  esteem  of  Johnson,  in  an  emi- 
nent degree,  before  he  came  to  London  as 
an  adventurer' in  literature.  He  told  me, 
that  when  he  first  saw  Si.  John* 9  GaU^ 
the  place  where  thi|t  deservedly  popular 
miscellany  was  originally  printed,  he  ''  be- 
held it  with 3  reverence."  I  suppose,  in- 
deed, that  eveiT  young  authour  has  had  the 
same  kind  of  feeling  for  the  mapraxine  or 
periodical  publication  which  has  first  enter- 
tained him,  and  in*  which  he  has  first  had 
an  opportunitv  to  see  himself  in  print,  with- 
out the  risk  of  exposing  his  name.  1  mv 
self  recollect  such  impressions  from  "  The 
Scots  Magazine,"  which  was  begun  at  Ed- 
inburgh in  the  year  1739,  and  has  been 
ever  •  conducted  with  judgment,  ac^^uracy, 
and  propriety.  I  yet  cannot  help  thinking 
of  it  with  an  affectionate  regard.  Johnson 
has  dignified  the  Gentleman's  Magazine  by 
the  importance  with  which  he  invests  the 
life  of  Cave  ^  but  he  lias  given  it  stillgreat- 
er  lustre  by  the  various  admirable  Essays 
which  he  wrote  for  it. 

Though  Johnson  was  oflen  solieited  by 
his  friends  to  make  a  complete  list  of  his 
writings,  and  talked  of  domg  it,  I  believe 
with  a  serious  intention  tftt  they  should 
all  be  collected  on  his  own  account,  he  put 
it  off  from  year  to  year,  and  at  last  cfied 
without  having  done  it  perfectly.  I  have  >f 
one  in  his  own  hand-writing,  which  con- 
tains a  certain  number;  I  indeed  doubt  if 
he  could  have  remembered  every  one  of 
them,  as  they  were  so  numerous,  so  various, 
and  scattered  in  such  a  multiplicitv  of  un- 
connected publications;  nay,  severajof  them 
published  under  the  names  of  other  persons, 
to  whom  he  liberally  contributed  from  the 
abundance  of  his  mind.  We  must,  there- 
fore, be  content  to  discover  them,  partly 
from  occasional  information  given  by  him 


*  [If,  as  Mr.  Boswell  supposes,  Johnson  look- 
ed at  St  John*s  Gate  os  the  printing  office  of 
Cavoj  surely  a  less  emphatical  term  &n  rever- 
ence would  iiave  been  more  just.  The  Gentle- 
man'f  Magazine  had  been  at  this  time  but  six 
years  before  the  publick,,and  its  jpntents  were, 
until  Johnson  himself  contributed  to  improve  it, 
entitled  to  any  thing  rather  than  reverence;  but 
it  is  much  more  probable  that  Johnson*s  rever- 
ence was  excited  by  the  recollections  connected 
with  the  ancient  gate  itself,  the  last  relviue  of  the 
once  extensive  and  magnificent  priory  of  the  bero- 
h:  knights  of  the  order  of  St  John  of  Jerusalem, 
supprMsed  at  the  dissolutum,  and  destroyed  by 
successive  dilapidations.  Its  last  prior.  Sir  Wil- 
liam Weston,  though  compensated  with  the  an- 
nual pension  (enoripous  m  those  days)  of  lOOOiL 
died  of  a  broken  heart,  on  Ascension-day,  1540, 
the  very  day  the  house  was  suppressed. — ^Ed.]  - 
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to  liis  friends,  and  partly  fronr  internal  evi- 
dence K 

His  first  performance  in  the  Gteitlemen's 
Magazine,  which  for  many  years  was  {lis 
principal  resource  ibr  employment  and  sup- 
port, ^as  a  copy  of  Latin  verses,  in  March, 
17S8,  addressed  lb  the  editor  in  so  happy  a 
Btyle  of  compliment,  that  Cave  must  nave 
been  destitute  hoth  of  taste  and  sensibility  9, 
had  he  not  felt  himself  highly  gratified. 

^  "Jd  Urbahum*. 

Ukbaic E,  nullis  fesae  laboribuft 
IJSBANK,  mUlU  viete  ealumniis,  .  >^ 
CuifrorUe  $ertum  in  eruditd 
Perpehto  viret  et  virebit; 

Quid  moliatur  gens  imUahHumy 
Quid  et  nUnetur,  aoHcittu  parumt 
Viuare  «q/w  perge  Musist 
^  Jwtta  ammo  Btudiisque  feUx. 

LingU4B  proeacis  plumbea  spicula, 
Fidms,  aupftbo  firange  tUenHo; 
.      Vietrvkjier  obBtantes  catertat 

Intende  nervoSf  fortis,  manibus 
Risurus  oKm  ninbua  atnuli; 
Intende  jam  nervos,  httbebis 
Partidpei  opera  Camcnuu, 

J^on  ulla  Musis  pagina  graticr^ 
Quam  qua  sevens  ludicra  Jungere 
J>romt,  fatigatamque  nugis 
UtiUbus  reereare  mentem. 


^  Wliile  in  the  coume  of  my  Darmtive  I  enn- 
merate  his  writings,  I  shall  take  care  that  my  read- 
ersi  shall  not  be  left  to  waver  in  doabt,  between 
certainty  and  conjectare,  with  regard  to  their  au- 
thenticity, and,  for  that  purpose,  shall  mark  with 
an  asterisk  (*)  those  which  he '  acknowledged 
to  his  friends,  and  with  a  dagger  (t>  those  which 
are  ascertained  to  be  his  by  internal  evidence. 
When  any  other  pieces  are  ascribed  to  hiii^jri 
shall  give  my  reasons. — Boswell. 

*  [Taste  and  sensibility  were  very  certainly  not 
the  distinguishing  qualities  of  Cave;  but  was  this 
ode,  inde^,  "a  happy  style  of  eompHment?** 
Are  **fronte  sertum  in  eruditi'* — **  Lingua 
plumbea,  spicula** — **Vir.trix  per  obstantes 
cateroas** — Lyeoris  and  Iris — ^the  rose — the  w- 
Qjgt — and  the  rainbow — in  any  way  appropri- 
ate to  the  prifler  of  St  John^  Gate,  his  mag- 
azine, or  his  anftngonlits  f  ff ow  Johnson  i^ould 
in  later  life  have  derided,  in  another,  such  mnap- 
plied  pedantry!  Mr.  Murphy  surmises  ^t  **  thb 
ode  Biay  have  been  sui^gested  to  the  mind  of  Jolm- 
son,  wBd  had  medltoled  a  history  of  the  modem 
Latin  poets  (seo  ante,  p.  68),  by  Casimir's  ode 
to  Popg  Urlian, 

*  Urbane  r«tf{uin  maxlme,  maxime 
Urbaue  TStum.*  "— JBi>.] 

A  translation  of  this  Ode,  by  an  unknown 
correspondent,  appeared  in  the^  Magazine  for  the 
month  of  May  following  — ^Bos'wkli..  [As  dW, 
in  1784,  another,  attributed  by  Mr.  Nichols  to 
Mr.  Jackson,  of  Canterbury. — Cp.] 


Hawk, 
p.  50. 


Texente  JVkfmpJus  serta  Lyeoride, 
Rosa  ruborem  sie  vtola>adjuvat 

Jmmista^  sie  Iris  refulget 
•.  ,  JEthereis  itariata  fueis,  S.  J." 

It  appears  that  he  was  now  enhsted  by  Mr. 
Cave  as  a  reeular  coadjlitor  in  his  maga- 
zine, by  which  he  probably  obtained  a  tole- 
rable livelihood. 

■  IjTlris  drew  Johnson  into  a  close 
intimacy  with  Cave:  lie  was  much 
at  St.  John's  Gate,  and  taught  Oar- 
Tick  the  way  thither.  Cave  had  no  great 
relish  for  mirth,  but  he  could  bear  it;  and 
having  been  told  hv  Johnsoii,  that  his  friend 
had  talents  for  the  theatre,  and  was  come 
to  London  with  a  view  to  the  profession  of 
an  actor,  expressed  a  wish  to  see  him  in 
someeomic  character:  Ganick  readily  com- 
plied; and,  as  Cave  himself  told  me,  with  a 
little  preparadon  of  the  room  over  the  great 
-arch  of  St.  John's  Gate,  and  with  the  assist- 
ance  of  a  few  journeymen  printers,  who 
were  called  together  ibr  the  purpose  of  read- 
iBg  rtie  other  partd,  represented,  with  all 
the.  graces  of  comic  humour,  the  principal 
character  in  Fielding's  farce  of  the  Mock- 
Doctor. 

Cave's  temper  was  phleefmatic:  and 
though  he  assumed,  as  the  publisher  of  the 
Magazine,  the  name  of  Sylvanu^XJrban, 
he  had  (em  of  those  qualities  that  constitute 
the  character  of  urbanity.  Judge  of  his  s. 
want  of  them  by  this  question,  which  be 

once  put  to  an  authour:  "Mr. 3,  I 

hear  you  have  just  published  a  pamphlet, 
and  am  told  there  is  a  very  good  paragraph 
in  it,  upon  the  subject  of  musick :  did  you 
write  that  yourself?"  His  discernment 
was  also  slow;  and  as  he  had  alreadv  at  his 
command  some  writers  of  prose  and  verse, 
who,  in  th»  language  of  bookseUers,  are 
called  go$d  hands,  he  was  the  backwarder 
in  making  advances,  or  courting  an  intima- 
cy with  Johnson.  Upon  the  first  approach 
of  a  stranger,  his  praetice  was  to  continue 
sitting,  a  posture  in  which  he  was  ever  to 
be  fbund,  and,  for  a  few  minutes,  to  continue 
silent:  if  at  any  time  he  was  inclined  to 
begin  the  discourse,  it  was  generally  by 
putting  a  leaf  of  the  Magazine,  then  \ti  the 
press,  mtb  the  hand  of  his  visitor,  and  ask- 
ing his  opinion  of  it.  Sir  John  Hawkins 
remembered  that,  calling  in  on  him  once, 
he  gave  him  to  read  tfle  beautiful  poem  of 
Collins,  iw^ritten  for  Shakspeare's  Cymbe- 
line, "  To  fair  Fidele'sgr«py  tomb,"  which, 
though  adapted  to  a  par flMar  circumstance 
in  the  play,  Cave  was  for  inserting  in  his 
Magazine,  without  an^  reference  to  the 
subject:  Hawkins  told  him  it  would  lose  of 
it^teauty  if  it  were  so  published:  this  he 
coUld  not  see;  nSr  could  he  be  c^vinced  of 


*  [PeAape  Hawkms  himselC^-ED.] 
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the  propriety  of  the  name  Fidele :  he  thought 
Pastora  a  l)etter,  and  so  printed  it< 

He  was  so  incompetent  a  judge  of  John- 
son's abilities,  that,  meaning  at  one  tixo0  to 
dazzle  him  with  the  splendour  of  some  of 
those  luminaries  in  literature  who  favoured 
him  with  their  correspondence^  he  told  him 
that,  if  he  would,  in  the  evening,  be  at  a 
certain  ale-house  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Clerkenwell,  he  might  have  a  chance  of 
seeing  ^  Mr.  Browne,  and  one  or  two  other 
of  the  persons  employed  in  the  Magazine. 
Johnson  accepted  the  invitation;  and  was 
introduced  by  Cave,  dressed  in  a  loose 
horseman's  coat 3,  and  such  -a  great  bushy 
unoombed  wig  as  he  constantly  wore,  to 
the  sight  of  Mr.  Browne,  whom  he  found 
sitting  at  the  upper  end  of  a  long  table,  in 
a  cloud  of  tdbacco-smoke,  and  hA  his  curi- 
osity gratified. 

Johnson  saw  very  clearly  those  ofiensive 
particulars  that  made  a  part  of  Cave's  char- 
acter; but,  as  he  was  one  of  the  most  quick- 
sighted  men  in  discovering  the  good  and 
amiable  qualities  of  others,  a  faculty  which 
he  has  displayed,  as  well  in  the  life  ofCave, 
as  in  that  of  Savage,  printed  among  his 
works,  so  was  he  ever  mclined  to  palliate 
their  defects;  and  though  he  was  above 
courtii^  the  patronage  of  a  man,  whom, 
for  msffly  reasons,  he  could  not  but  hold 
cheap,  he  disdained  not  to  accept  it,  when 
tendered  with  any  degree  of  complacency.] 

At  what  time,  or  by  what  means,  he  had 
acquired  a  competent  knowledge  both  of  3 
French  and  Italian,  I  do  not  know;  but  he 
was  so  well  skilled  in  them,  as  to  be  suffi- 
ciently q  ualified  for  a  transla tor.  Tha  t  p ar t 
of  his  labour  which  consisted  in  emendation 
and  improvement  of  the  productions  of  oth- 
er contributors,  like  that  employed  in  level- 
ling ground,  can  be  perceived  only  by  those 
who  had  an  opportunity  of  comsarmg  the 
original  with  the  altered  copy.  What  we 
certainly  know  to  have  been  done  by  him 
in  this  way  was  the  Debates  in  both  houses 
of  Parliament,  under  the  name  of  "  The 


*  [About  this  period  we  find  Mr.  M.  Browne  a 
constant  but  feeble  contributor  to  the  Magazine. — 
Ed.] 

'  [This  is  a  good  description  of  the  figure  John- 
son makes  in  the  earliest  portrait  of  him  (if  it 
can  be  ao  called)  which  we  have,  in  the  drawing 
by  Loggan,  in  1748.    See  on/£,  p.  36. — Ed.] 

3  [French  evidently  early,  bb  he  translated  Lobo 
in  1733,  and,  tho^h  he  appears  net&r  to  have 
attained  ease  and  Vkency  in  specJcing  that  lan- 
guage, we  see  b^  his  communication  with  General 
Paoli  (10th  Oct  1769),  and  by  a  letter  to  a  French 
lady  (probably  Madame  de  Boufflera),  preserved 
by  Mrs.  Piozzi,  that  he  could  write  it  with  idioma- 
tic ease.  We  find  that  he  ^oposed  to  trandate 
Father  Paul'from  the  Italian,  and  in  his  letter  to 
Cave,  undated  but  prior  to  \744,  he|fave  an  opm- 
lon  on  some  Italian  pn>dac||oa. — £)^.] 


Senate  of  UKput,"  sometimes  with  feigned 
denominatKmsof  the  several  speakers,  some- 
times with  denominations  formed  of  the  let- 
ters of  their  real  names,  in  the  manner  of 
what  is  called  anagram,  so  that  they  might 
easily  be  deciphered.  Parliament  then  kept 
the  press  in  a  kind  of  mysterious  awe,  which 
made  it  necessary  to  have  recourse  to  such 
devices*  In  our  time  it  has  acquired  an 
unrestrained  freedom,  so  that  the  people  in 
all  jparts  of  the  kingdom  have  a  fair,  open, 
and  exact  report  of  the  actual  proc^sdings 
of  their  repr^entatives  and  lec-islators, 
which  in  qdr  constitution  is  highly  to  be 
valued:  though,  unquestionably,  tliere  has 
of  late  been  too  much  reason  to  complain  of 
the  petulance  wit^  which  obscure  scribblers 
have  presumed  to  treat  men  of  the  most  re- 
spectable character  and  situation. 

This  important  article  of  the  Gentleman's 
Magazine  was,  for  several  years,  executed 
by  Mr.  William  Guthrie,  a  man  who  de- 
serves to  be  respectably  recorded  in  the  h'te- 
rary  Annals  of  this  country.  He  was  descend- 
ed of  an  ancient  family  in  Scotland;  but 
having  a  small  patrimony,  and  being  an  ad- 
herent of  the  unfortunate  house  of  Stuart, 
he  could  not  accept  of  any  oflice  in  the  state: 
he  therefore  came  to  London,  and  employed 
his  talents  and  learning  as  an  ''  authour  by 
profession."  His  writings  in  history,  criti- 
cism, and  politics,  had  considerable  merit '<. 
He  was  the  first  English  historian  who  had 
rtjlourse  to  that  authentick  source  of  infor- 
iliation,  the  Parliamentary  Journals;  and 
such  was  the  power  of  his  political  pen, 
that,  at  an  early  period,  government  thought 
it  worth  their  while  to  keep  it  quiet  by  a 
pension,  which  he  enjoyed  till  his  death  K 
Johnson  esteemed  hum  enough  to  wish 
that  his  Kfe  should  be  written.  The  de- 
bates in  Parliament,  which  yrere  brought 
home  and  digested  by  Guthrie,  whose  me- 
mory, though  surpassed  by  others  who 
have  since  followea  him  in  the  same  de- 
partment, was  yet  very  quick  and  tenacious, 
were  sent  by  Cave  to  Johnson  for  his  re- 
vision: and,  afler  some  time^-when  Guth- 
rie had  attained  to  greater  ./Variety  oflem- 
ployment,  and  the  speeches  were  more^and 
more  enriched  by  the  accession  of  Johnson's 
genius,  it  was  resolved  that  he  should  do 
the  whole  himself,  from  the  scanty  notes 
furnished  by  persons  employed  to  attend  in 


*  How  much  poetry  he  wrote,  I  kno^  ^ot;  but 
he  iafonned  me  that  he  was  the  authoar^f  the 
beautiful  little  piece,  **  The  Eagle  and  Robin  Red- 
breast," in  the  collection  of  poems  entitled  <'  The 
Union,'*  though  it  is  ttaae  said  to  be  wtitten  by 
Archibald  Scott,  before  the  year  1600. — ^Bos- 

WELL.  . 

^  [See  a  letter,  fiam  Guthrie  to  the  minkler, 
(^jrring  his  serviass,  and  fixing  oil  '*  the  quaneriy  i 
payments,"   in  Mr.  D'tsr^fi^s  interesting^  woik,  \^ 
**The  CalamititB  of  Authors,^*  p.  6.—- Ed.]        \ 
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both  houses  of  Pariiamevi  Sometimes, 
however,  as  he  himself  told  me,  he  had  no-' 
thing  more  communicated  to  him  than  the 
names  of  the  several  speakers,  and  the  part 
which  they  had  taken  m  the  debate. 

Thus  was  Johnson  employed  during  some 
of  the  best  years  of  his  life,  as  a  mere  litera-r 
ry  labourer  "  for  gain  not  glory,"  solely  to 
obtain  an  honest  support.  He  however  in- 
dul^  hmiself  in  occasional  little  salUes, 
which  the  French  so  happily  express  by  the 
iermjewt  d*  etprit,  and  wluch  will  be  no- 
ticed in  their  order,  in  ihe  progress  of  this 
work.   . 

But  what  first  displayed  his  transcendent 
powers,  and  "  gave  the  world  assurance  of 
the  Mak,*>  was  his  "  Londow,  a  Poem,  in 
Imitation  of  the  Third  Satire  of  Juvenal;" 
which  came  out  in  May  this  year,  and  burst 
forthwith  a  splendour,  the  rays  of  which 
will  for  ever  encircle  his  name.  Boileau 
had  imitated  the  same  satire  with  great 
success,  applying  it  to  Paris:  but  an  atten- 
tive comparison  wiH  satisfy  every  reader, 
that  he  is  mucli  excelled  i  by  the  English 
Juvenal.  Oldham  had  also  unitated  it,  and 
apptied  It  to  London;  all  which  perform- 
ances concur  to  prove,  that  great  cities,  in 
every  age,  and  in  every  country,  will  fur- 
nish similar  topicks  of  satire.  Whether 
Johnson  had  previously  read  Oldham's  im- 
itation, I  do  not  know;  but  it  is  not  a  little 
remarkable,  that  there  is  scarcely  any  '^^' 
incidence  found  between  the  two  penbflife- 
ances,  though  upon  the  very  same  subject. 
The  only  instances  are,  in  describing  Lon- 
don as  the  Hnk  of  foreign  worthlessness: 


-the  common  ihore^ 


Where  Fnuace  does  all  her  fihh  and  ordure  pour." 

Oldham. 

*<The  conunon  thore  of  Pans  and  of  Rome.** 
.  Johnson. 

and 

**  No  calling  or  profeinon  comes  ainiss: 

A  needy  monsiettr  can  be  wluit  be  please." 

Oldham. 

"  All  sciences  h  fasting  moneietur  knows." 

Johnson. 

The  Darticulars  which  Oldham  has  col- 
lected, Doth  as  exhibitii^  the  horrours  of 
London,  and  of  the  times  contrasted  with 
better  days,  are  different  from  those  of 
Johnson,  and  in  general  well  chosen,  and 
well  expressed  2. 
*-Tr- — — ■ 1 _ — 

>  [It  is  baldly  fiiir  to  compare  the  poems  in 
this  hostile  way:  Boilean's  was  a  mere  badinage; 
complaining  of,  or  laugb|pg  at,  the  pergonal  dan- 
^era  and  inconveniences  of  Paris.  Johnson'-s  ob- 
ject was  to  satirise  the  moral  depravity  of  a  great 
city. — ^Ed.]  • 

*  I  own  it  pteaaed  n|$  to  iil  amongst  Himm 

^  trait  of  the  mai^lln  of  the  age  in  London,  ui 
last  centnry,  to  shield  from  the  vneer  of  En- 


«r 


There  are,  in  Oldham's  imitation;  many 
prosaick  verses  aiMi.bad  rhymes,  and  his 
pgwn  sets  out  with,  i  strange  inadvertent 
Mitfider: 

'*Tho'  mnch  concem'd  to^  leave  my  dear  eld 
friend, 
I  must,  however,  his  design  commend 
Of  fixing  in  the  coontry ." 

It  is  plain  he  was  not  going  to  leave  his 
firteniy  his  friend  was  going  to  leave  him, 
A  youn^  lady  at  once  corrected  this  wiUi 
good  cntical  sagacity,,  to 

.  « Itio*  mneh  concerned  to  lost  my  old  d«iK^ 
friend;^' 

There  is  one  passage  in  the  original  bet- 
ter transfused  by  Oldham  than  by  John- 
son: 

**  JSfU  habet  infelix  paupertas  durius  in  se, 
QuAm  quod  ridieulos  homines  facit:** 

which  is  an  exquisite  remark  on  the  galling 
meanness  and  contempt  annexed  to  pover- 
ty.   Johnson^s  imitation  is, 

<'  Of  all  the  griefs  that  harass  the  distrest, 
Sure  the  most  bitf^  is  a  scomf^  jest" 

Oldham's,  though  less  elegaut,  is  more 
just: 

*•*  Nothing  in  poverty  so  ill  is  home, 
As.  its  exposing  men  to  grinning  scorn.'* 

Where,  or  iii  what  manner  this  pofA 
was  comjipeed,  I  am  sorry  tiiat  I  neglected 
to  ascertain  with  precision  n-om  Johnson's 
own  authority.  He  has  marked  upon  his 
corrected  copy  of  the  first  edition  of  it, 
"  Written  in  1738  j"  and,  as  it  was  publish- 
ed in  the  month  of  May  in  that  year,  it  is 
evident  that  much  time  was  not  employed 
in  preparing  it  for  the  pre^.  The  history 
of  its  publication  I  am  enabled  to  give  in 
a  very  satisfactory  manner;  and  judging 
from  myself,  and  many  of  my  friends,  1 
trust  that  it  will  not  be  uninteresting  to  my 
readers. 

We  may  be  certain,  though  it  is  not  «- 

Sressly  named  in  the  following  letters  to 
fr.  Cave,  in  1738,  that  they  all  relate  to 
it 

**T0   MR.    CAVE. 
"  Castto-ttreet,  Wednesday  Morning,  fBtsTdi,  lifts  >.] 
"  Sir,— When  I  took  the  liberty  of  writ- 
ing to  ypu  a  few  days  ago,  I  did  not  ex- 

^ish  ridicule,  what  was  some  'Ihne  aco  too  com- 
mon a  practice  in  my  native  cigf  of  Edinburgh  I 

*(  If  what  Pre  nid  esuH  ttonx  the  town  affHgbtt 
Cooflider  other  danger$  eftke  night ; 
Mfhen  brickbats  are  fVom  upper  ■toriea  thrown, 
9nd  emptied  ekamberpote  come  pouring  down 
Iti-om  gtprret  windouu»"-^Bo»i^ elu. 

'  [The  e^or  has  ventm^,  fit>m  intenial  evi- 
dence, competed  w^the  respective  pablicationi 
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pect  a  repetition  of  this  same  pleasure  so 
soon;  for  a  pleasure  I  sliall  always  think  it, 
to  converse  in  any  maimer  with  an  ingen- 
ious and  candid  man:  but  having  the  enblos- 
ed  poem  in  my  hanos  to  dispose  of  for  the 
benefit  of  the  authour  (of  whose  abilities  I 
shall  say  nothing,  since  I  send  you  his  per- 
formance), I  believe  I  could  not  procurfc 
more  advantageous  terms  from  any  person 
than  from  you,  who  have  so  much  distin- 
guished yourself  by  your  generous  en- 
couragement of.  poetrjr;  and  whose  judge- 
ment of  that  art  nothing  but  your  com- 
mendation ofmy  tr\fle  can  give  me  any  oc- 
casion to  call  in  question.  I  do  not ,  doubt 
but  you  will  look  over  this  poem  with  an- 
other eye,  and  reward  it  in  a  diiSerent  man- 
ner from  a  mercenary  bookseller,  who  counts 
the  lines  he  is  to  purchase,  and  .considers 
nothing  but  the  bulk.  I  cannot  help  taking 
notice,  that  besides  what  the  authour  may 
hope  for  on  account  of  his  abilities,  he  has 
likewise  another  claim  to  your  regard,  as 
he  lies  at  present  under  very  disadvantage- 
ous circumstances  of  fortune.  I  be?,  there- 
fore, that  you  will  favour  me  with  a  let- 
ter to-morrow,  that  I  may  know  what  you 
can  afford  to  allow  him,  that  he  may  either 
part  with  it  to  you,  or  find  out  (which  I  do 
not  expect)  some  other  way  more  to  his  sat^ 
isfaction. 

"  I  have  only  to  add,  that  as  I  am  sensi- 
ble I  have  transcribed  it  very  coarsely, 
^ich,  ailer  having  bltered  it,  I  was  oblig- 
ed to  do,  I  will,  il  you  please  to  transmit 
the  sheets  from  die  press,  correct  it  for  you; 
and  take  the  trouble  of  altering  any  stroke 
of  satire  which  you  may  dislike. 
"  By  exerting  on  tnis  occasion  your 
lual  generosity,  you  will  not  only  encour- 
age learning,  and  relieve  distress,  but 
(though  it  be  in  comparison  of  the  other 
motives  of  very  small  account)  oblige  in  a 
very  sensible  manner,  sir,  your  very  hum- 
ble servant,  "  Sam.  Joh«sok." 

**T0   MR.    CAVE. 
"Monday,  No.  6,  Curtle^treet,  [March,  1736.] 

«'  Sir, — I  am  to  return  you  thanks  for 
the  present^  you  were  so  kind  as  to  send 
by  me,  and  to  intreat  that  you  will  be  pleas- 
ed to  inform  me  by  the  penny-post,  whether 
you  resolve  to  print  the  poem.  If  you 
please  to  send  it  me  ^  the  post,  with  a  note 
to  Dodsley,  I  will  go  and  read  the  lines  to 

of  the  Ode  Ad  U$ifmnum  (which  ^as  no  doubt 
the  trifle  referred  to  la  the  firrt  letter),  of  the 
Epigram  to  Elka,  and  of  London  itself,  to  as- 
sign  the  dates  of  March  and  April,  1738,  to  these 
lettera.— Ed.] 

'  [Though  Cave  had  not  taste  enough  to#be 
stmck  with  the  value  of  the  poem,  he  had,  "we 
see,  charity  enough  to  relieve  the  preasiu(  wants 
•f\he  author  in  the  shape  o(a  presept — ^£p.] 


nis" 


hiin,  that  we  may  have  his  coisent  to  put 
his  name  in  the  title-page.  As  to  the  print- 
ing, if  it  can  be  iset  immediately  about,  1 
wm  be  so  much  the  authour's  friend,  as 
not  to  content  myself  with  mere  solicita- 
tions in  his  favour.  I  propose,  if  my  calcu- 
lation be  near  the  truth,  to  engage  for  the 
reimbursement  of  all  that  you  shall  lose  by 
an  impression  of  five  hundred;  provided,  a^s 
you  very  generously  propose,  that  the  pro- 
fit, if  any /be  set  aside  for  the  authour's  use, 
excepting  the  present  you  made,  which,  il' 
he  be  a  gainer,  it  is  fit  he  should  repay.  I 
be^  that  you  will  let  one  of  your  servants 
write  an  exact  account  of  the  expense  of 
such  an  impression,  and  send  it  with  the 
poem,  that  1  m&y  know  what  I  engage  for. 
I  am  very  sensible,  from  your  generosity 
on  this  occasion,  of  your  regard  to  learn- 
ing, even  in  its  unhapptest  state;  and  cannot 
but  think  such  a  tempet  deserving  of  the 
gratitude  of  those  whp  suffer  ito  oiV&n  fVom 
a  contrary  disposition* — I  am,  sir,  yourmost 
humble  servant,  '^  Sam.  Johnsok ." 

"to   MA.    CAVE. 

(AprB,  1TO8,J 

"  Sir,— I  waited  on  you  to  take  the  copy 
to  Dodsley's:  as  I  remember  the  number 
of  lines  which  it  contains,  it  will  be  no  long- 
er than  Euffenio^,  with  the  quotations, 
which  must  l)e  subjoined  at  the  bottom  of 
the  page;  part  of  the  beauty  of  the  per- 
formance (if  any  beauty  be  allowed  it)  con- 
sisting in  adapting  Juvenal's  sentiments  to 
modern  facts  and  persons.  It  will,  with 
those  additions,  very  conveniently  make 
five  sheets.  And  since  the  expense  will  be 
no  more,  I  shall  contentedly  ensure  it,  as  I 
mehtioned  in  my  last.  If  it  be  not  therefore 
gone  to  Dodsley's,  I  beg  it  may  be  sent  op 
by  the  penny-post,  that  I  may  have  it  ft 
the  evening.  .  I  have  composed  a  Greek 
Elf)igram  to  Eliza  3,  and  think  she  ought  to 

*  A  poem,  published  in  1737,  of  which  aee  aa 
account,  post,  mider  April  30,  1778. — Bos- 
well. 

3  The  learned  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Goiter.  This 
lady,  of  "whom  frequent  mention  will  be  found  ia 
these  Memoirs,  was  daughter  of  Nxiholas  Carter, 
D.  D.  She  [was  bflp  at  Deal  on  the  14tb  De- 
cember, 1717,  and]  tiied  in  Clarges-street,  Feb- 
ruary 19,  1806 — Ma  LONE — [in  the  eighty-ninth 
year'*  of  a  life'*  (as  the  editor  had  tlw  pleasure 
of  saying  on  a  former  occasion)  '*  sweetened  and 
adorned  by  learning  and  by  piety;  by  the  fiiend- 
ship  of  those  who  approached  her,  and  thelrespect 
of  the  world  at  laige.'*.  Her  early  acquaintance 
with  Johnson  is  thus  noti^  by  her  nephew  and 
biographer:  '*Mr.  Cave  was  much  connected 
wiw  the  literary  world,  and  his  friendship  for 
Mrs.  Cartec^as  the  ipeans  of  introducii^  her  ta 
many  authouts  a^dscholps  of  nota;  among  those 
w£  Mr.  afterwaros  Dr.  Johoipn.  This  was  ear- 
ly in  his  life,  and  his  name  was  then  but  begin 
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be  celebratadin  as  many  different  languages 
hb  Lewis  hi  Grand.  Pray  send  me  word 
when  you  will  begin  upon  the  poem,  for  it 
is  a  long  way  to  walk.  I  wouki  leave  my 
Epigram,  but  have  not  daylight  to  tran- 
scribe it. — I  am,  sir,  yours,  &c. 

<'  Sah.  Johnson^" 

"to   MR.    CAVE. 

(Apra,  1798.] 

"  Sir, — I  am  extremely  obliged  by  your 
kind  letter,  and  will  not  fail  to  atteiid  you 
to-^norrow  with  Irene,  who  looks  upon 
yoru  as  one  of  her  best  friends. 

"  I  was  to-day  with  Mr.  Dodsley,  who  de- 
clares very  warmly  in  favour  of  the  paper 
you  sent  him,  Which  he  desires  to  have  a 
'  share  in,  it  being,  as  he  s^,  a  creditable 
thing  to  be  concerned  in.  I  knew  not  what 
answer  to  make  till  I  had  consulted  you, 
nor  what  to  demand  on  the  authour's  part, 
but  am  very  willing  that>  if  you  please; 
he  should  have  a  part  in  it,  as  he  will  un- 
doubtedly be  more  diligent  to  disperse  and 
promote  it.  If  you  can  send  me  word  to- 
morrow what  I  shall  say  to  him,  I  will  set- 
tle matters,  and  bring  the  poem  with  me  for 
the  press,  which,  as  the  town  empties, '  we 
cannot  be  too  quick  with. — I  am,  sir,  yours, 
&c.  *'  Sam.  JoBNSOir." 

To  us  who  have  long  known,  the  man- 
ly force,  bold  spirit,  and  masterly  ver- 
sification of  this  poem,  it  is  a  matter  of 
curiosity  to  observe  the  diffidence  with 
which  its  authour  brought  it  forward  into 
publick  notice,  while  he  is  so  cautious  as 
not  to  avow  it  to  be  his  own  production; 
and  with  what  humility  he  offers  to  allow 
the  printer  to  "  alter  any  stroke  of  satire 


niog  to  be  koown,  having  just  published  his  cele- 
brated Imitation  of  the  Third  Satire  of  Juvena^ 
under  the  name  of  London,  Neither  this  woHJr 
nor  his  general  character  were  as  yet  mach  known 
in  the  country;  for  Dr.  Carter,  in  a  letter  to  his 
daughter,  dated  June  25,  1738,  says:  '  You 
mention  Johnson;  but  that  is  a  name  with  whkh 
I  am  utterly  unacquainted.  Neither  his  scholas- 
tic, critical,  uor  poetical  character  ever  reached 
my  ears.  I  a  little  suspect  his  judgement,  \fhe  in 
very  fond  of  Martial.*  TMb  was  evidently  in 
answer  to  what  his  daughter  had  said  of  him;  and 
it  shows  her  high  opinion  of  him  before  the  judg- 
ment of  the  world  could  have  had  any  considera^ 
hie  influence  upon  it  Their  friendship  continued 
as  long  aa  Jolmaon  lived,  and  he  always  expressed 
the  greatest  esteem  and  regard  for  hen  Notwith- 
standing the  rudeness  of  his  manners  o'ccasionally,* 
even  to  women,  I  have  frequently  heard  her  say 
that  he  never  treated  her  but  with  civility,  atten- 
tion, and  respect"  Life  of  Mn,  Carter,  p. 
S9,— Ed.] 

*  [The  publishing  seasMi  was  then  m  October, 
when  the  fiishionable  world  were  returning  to  the 
metTDpolis  for  the  winter. — ^D'Isbaejlx.] 


which  he  might  dislike."  That  any  such 
alteration  was  made,  we  do  not  know.  If 
w«  did,  we  could  not  but  feel  an  indignant 
regret;  but  how  painful  is  it  to  see  that  a 
writer  of  such  vigorous  powers  of  mind  was 
actually  in  such  cUatress,  that  the  small  profit 
which  so  short  a  poem,  however  excellent, 
could  yield,  was  courted  as  a  "  relief." 

It  has  be«n  generally  said,  I  know  not 
with  what  truth,  that  Johnson  ofiered  his 
"  London"  to  several  booksellers,  none  of 
whom  would  purchase  it.  To  this  circum- 
stance Mr.  Derrick  alludes  in  the  following 
lines  of  his  "  Fortune,  a  Rhapsody:" 

<<  Will  no  kind  patron  Jefanaan  own? 
Shall  Johnson  friendless  range  the  town? 
And  every  publisher  refuse 
The  offifmng  of  hishapiqr  Muse?" 

But  we  have  seen  that  the  worthy,  mo- 
dest, and  ingenious  Mr.  Robert  Dodsley, 
had  taste  enough  to  perceive  its  uncommon 
merit,  and  thought  it  creditable  to  have  a 
share  in  it.  The  faet  is,  that,  at  a  future 
conference,  he  bargained  for  the  whole  pro- 
perty of  it,  for  which  he  gave  Johnson  ten 
guineas^  who  tokl  me,  "  I  might  perhaps 
have  accepted  of  less;  but  that  raulWhite- 
head  had  a  little  before  got  ten  ^ineas  for 
a  poem:  and  I  would  not  take  less  -than 
Paul  Whitehead  »." 

I  may  here  observe,  that  Johnson  ap- 
peared to  me  to  undervalue  Paul  White- 
nead  upon  every  occasion  when  he  was 
mentioned,  and,  in  my  opinion,  did  not  do 
him  justice;  but  when  it  is  considered  that 
Paul  Whitehead  was  a  member  of  a  riot- 
ous and  profane  club,  we  may  account  for 
Johnson's  having  a  prejudice  against  him. 
Paul  Whitehead  was,  indeed,  unfortunate 
in  being  not  only  slighted  by  Johnson,  but 
violently  attached  by  Churchill,  who  utters 
the  following  imprecation : 

"  May  I  (can  worse  disgrace  on  manhood  fall  ?) 
Bebom  a  Whitehead,  and  baptised  a  Paul!*' 

yet  I  shall  never  be  persuaded  to  think 
meanly  of  the  author  of  so  brilliant  and 
pointed  a  satire  as  *'  Mankers." 

Johnson's  Lon4on  was  published  in  May, 
'*  17383;  and  it  is  remarkable,  that  it  came 


*  [The  reader  will  have  observed  that  in  his 
letter  to  Cave,  Jolinson,  so  far  from  insisting  on 
ten  guuieas,  or  any  other  price,  humbly  desires 
to  consult  him  as  to  what  he  ought  to  ask. — Ed.1 

'  Sir  John  Hawkins,  p.  86,  tells  us,  "  The  event 
(Savage's  retirement)  is  antedated,  in  the  poem 
of  *  London;'  but  in  every  paiticular,  exce|H  the 
difference  oi^  a  year,  what  is  there  said  of  the  d^ 
parture  of  Thales,  must  be  understood  of  Savage, 
and  looked  upon  as  true  history.^*  This  con- 
jecture is,  I  believe,  entirely  gruundless.  I  hava 
been  assured  that  Johnson  said  be  vras  not  so 
much  as  acquainted  with  Savage,  when  he  wrote 
his  *<  London.*'    If  the  departure  mentioned  in 
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out  on  the  eame  morning  with  Pope's  sa- 
tire, entitled  "  1788;"  so  that  England  had 
at  once  its  Juvenal  and  Horace  as  poeti- 
cal monitors.  The  Reverend  Dr.  Doug- 
las ^,  now  Bishop  of  Salisbury,  to  whom  I 
am  indebted  for  soihe  obliging  communica- 
tions, was  then  a  student  at  Oxford,  and 
remembers  well  the  effect  which  "  Londcm'.' 
produced.  Every  body  was  delighted  with 
It;  and  there  being  no  name  to  it,  the  first 


it  was  the  depaitore  of  Savage,  the.  event  was  not 
antfidated  hut  foreaeen;  for  **  London"  was  pnb- 
lished  in  Maj,  1738,  and  Savage  did  not  set  oat 
for  Wales  till  July,  1739.  However  well  Johnson 
could  defend  the  credibility  of  teeond  nghty  he 
did  not  pretend  that  he  bunMlf  waa  poepooood  of 
that  faculty. — Bosweui^ 

[Notwithstanding  Mr.  Boswell's  proo6,  and 
Dr.  Johnson's  own  assertions,  the  identity  of  Sav- 
age and  Tbales  has  been  repeated  by  all  the  bi- 
ographers, and  has  obtained  general  vogue.  It 
may,  therafore,  be  worth  while  to  add,  that  John- 
son's residence  at  Greenwich  (which  as  it  was 
the  scene  of  his  fancied  parting*  from  Thales,  is 
currently  taken  to  have  been  that  of  his  real  sep- 
aration fipom  Savage)  occurred  two  years  before 
the  latter  event;  and  at  that  time  it  does  not  ap- 
pear that  Johnson  was  so  much  as  acquainted  with 
Savage,  or  even  with  Cave,  at  whose  house  he 
first  mel  Savage: — again;  Johnson  distinctly  tells 
us,  in  his  Ltfe  of  Savage,  that  the  latter  took 
his  departure  for  Wales,  not  by  embarkiog  at 
Greenwich,  but  by  the  Bristol  stage  coach:  and, 
finally  and  deeitively,  Johnson,  if  Thales  had 
been  Savage,  could  never  have  admitted  into  his 
poem  two  lines  which  seem  io  point  so  forcibly  at 
the  drunken  finy  when  Savai^e  stabbed  a  Mr.  Sin- 
clair, for  which  he  was  convicted  of  murder, 

"  Some  flrolic  drunjcard,  reeUng  from  a  feast, 
Provoket  a  broil,  and  ttala  you  In  a  jest." 

There  is,  certainly,  a  curiouf  coincidonca  be- 
tween some  points  of  the  characten  of  Thales  and 
Savage;  but  it  seema  equally  certain  that  the  coinci- 
dence was  fortuitous.  Mr.  Murphy  endeavoun  to 
reconcile  the  difficulties  by  supposing  that  Savage's 
retirement  was  in  contemplation  e^teen  months 
before  h  was  carried  into  effect;  but  even  if  this 
were  true  (which  may  well  be  doubted),  it  would 
not  alter  the  facta,  that  London  was  written  be- 
fore Joluison  knew  Savage;  and  that  one  of  the 
severest  strokes  in  the  satire  touched  Savage's  sor- 
est pomt. — Ed,] 

'  [He  was  a  Scotchman  by  birth,  but  educated 
at  St.  Mary  Hall  and  Ballid  College,  Oxford, 
(M.  A.  1743,  D.  D.  1758),  and  owed  his  first 
promotions  to  Lord  Batli  (to  whose  son  he  bad 
been  tutor),  and  his  literary  reputation  to  his  de- 
tection of  Lauder.  He  wrote  several  political 
and  party  paniphlets,  and  prepared  Captain  Cook's 
third  journal  for  publication.  But  his  most  valu- 
able work  is  The  Criterion,  a  refutation  of  the 
objections  of  Hume  and  others  to  the  miracles  re- 
corded in  the  New  Testament.  He  was  made 
Bishop  of  Carlisle  in  1788,  and  translated  to  Salis- 
bury in  1791,  in  which  see  he  died  in  1807. — 
Ed.] 


buzz  of  the  literary  circles  waa,  "  Here  is 
an  unknown  poet,  greater  even  than  Pope.** 
And  it  ia  recorded  in  the  Gentleman's  Mag- 
jBzine  of  tbat  year  (p.  269),  that  it  "  got  to 
the  second  edition  in  the  course  of  a  week.** 
One  of  the- warmest  patrons  of  this  poem 
on  its  first  appearance  was  General  Ogle- 
thorpe«,    whose  "strong  benevolence  of 


'  [James  Edward  Oglethorpe,  bom  in  1698,  ad- 
mitted of  C.  C.  C.  Oxford  in  1714;  but  he  soon 
after  entered  the  army^  and  served  under  Prince 
Eugene  against  the  Turks.  Dr.  Warton,  (who 
calbOgleUioipe  **  h  great  hero  and  e  great  2^gtff- 
lator,'')  infonps  qs  Suit  «*  neither  he  (Qglietfaoipe!) 
nor  Firince  Eugene  loved  Marlborough;"  and  that 
Oglethorpe  related  that  Eugene  said,  sneeringly,  of 
his  illuflbrious  colleague,  "  there  is  a  grtet  differ- 
ence between  makinc  war  en  maitre  or  en  avo- 
cat. ' '  The  fame  of  the  Duke  of  Marlborough  ynH 
not  be  much  impaired  by  wanting  the  love  of 
Oglethorpe,  who  did  not  leave  school  till  after  that 
great  man  had  terminated  his  publjc  career;  and 
even  Oglethorpe's  authority  would  not  induce  us  to 
believe  that  Prince  Eugene  (supposing  him  to  hate 
wished  to  depreciate  Marlbonmgh)  would  have 
talked  such  absurd  nonsense  as  th^  above  quoted. 
Oglethorpe's  activity  in  setding  the  colony  of 
Georgia  obtained  fitf  Imn  the  immoitality  of  Pope*s 
celebrated  panegyrick  quoted  in  the  text: 

"  One,  driven  by  strong  beneTolence  of  soul. 
Shall  fly  like  Oglethorpe  from  pole  to  pole." 

In  1745,  Oglethorpe  was  promoted  to  the  rank 
of  major-general,  and  had  a  command  during  the 
Scotch  rebellion.  His  corps,  consisting  of  light 
cavalry,  was'  the  van  of  the  Duke  of  CamlMiw 
land's  aimy,  and  was  ordered  to  press  on  the  rear 
of  the  rebels  when  retreating  through  Westmore- 
land. Oglethoipe,  arriving  in  front  of  a  little  vil- 
lage called  Shap,  (where  the  enemy's  rear  was 
suf^NMod  to  be),  just  before  nigbtfidl,  in  very  bad 
weather,  held  a  consultation  with  his  officers,  in 
which  it  was  decided,  tliat  the  lateness  of  the 
hour,  and  the  exhaustion  of  the  troops,  rendered 
it  inexpedient  to  attack  that  night;  and  Oglethorpe 
therefore  marched  off  to  a  neighbouring  village  to 
forage  and  refresh.  Meanwhile  the  Duke  of 
Cumberland  pressed  on ;  and  next  morning  when 
he  came  to  Shap,  found  that  it  had  been  aban- 
doned by  the  rebels,  but  H.  R.  H.  was  surprised 
by  seemg,  on  his  right  towards  the  rear,  an  unex- 
pected body  of  troops;  it  turned  out  to  be  Ogle- 
thorpe's corps,  which,  from  being  the  van  guard 
of  his  army,  had  thus  unaccountably  become  the 
rear.  The  duke  caused  Oglethorpe  to  be  brought 
to  a  court  martial  (from  the  original  minutes  of 
which  the  foregoing  particulars  are  taken),  and 
though  acquitted,  he  was  never  again  employed. 
It  is  by  no  means  surprising  that  tliis  "  neglect** 
should  have  mortified  a  man  of  Oglethorpe's  sen- 
sibility; and  it  is  to  be  inferred  from  Mr.  Botfwell's 
expressions,  tliat  late  in  life  he  had  in  vain  solicit- 
ed for  some  "  mark  of  distinction"  to  heal 
his  wounded  feelings.  General  Oglethorpe  sat  in 
'  five  or  suL  parliaments,  and  was  in  general  poli- 
tics a  tory,  and  even  suspected  of  being  a  Jacobite: 
to   this  may,  perhaps  be  referred  most  of  thm 
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90iil**  was  unabated  daring  the  coune  of  a 
very  long  life;  thovgh  it  is  painful  to  think, 
that  he  had  hut  too  much  reason  to  be- 
come cold  and  callous,  and  discontented 
with  the  world,  from  the  neglect  which 
he  experienced  of  his  publick  an4  private 
worth,  by  those  in  whose  power  it  was  to 
g^atily  so  gallant  a  veteran  with  marks  of 
distinction.  This  extraordinary  perscm  was 
aa  remarkabe  for  his  learning  and  taste^,  as 
for  his  other  eminent  quafitieS;  aiid  no  man 
was  more  prompt,  active,  and  generous,  ih 
encouraging  merit.  I  have  heard  Johnson 
gratefully  acknowledge,  in  his  presence, 
the  kind  and  effectual  support  which  he 
gave  to  his  "  London,"  though  unacquaint- 
ed with  its  authour. 

Pope,  who  then  filled  th^  poetical  throne 
without  a  rival,  it  may  reasonably  be  pre- 
sumed, must  have  been  particularly  struck 
by  the  sudden  ajppearence  of  such  a  poet; 
and,  to  his  credit,  let  it  be  remembered, 
that  his  feelings  and  conduct  on  the  6cca- 
siun  Were  candid  and  liberal.  He  requeat* 
ed  Mr.  Richardson  i,  Son  of  the  painter,  to 
endeavour  to  find  out  who  this  new  au- 
thour was.  Mr.  Richardson,  after  some  in- 
quiry, having  informed  him  that  he  had 
discovered  only  that  his  name  was  Johnson, 
and  that  he  was  some  obsctre  man,  Pope 
said,  "He  will  soon  be  deterri^.^'  We 
shall  presently  see,  from  a  note  written  by 
Pope,  that  he  was  himself  afterwards  more 
successful  in  his  inquiries  than  his  friend. 

That  in  this  justly  celebrated  poem  may 
be  found  a  few  rh^es  which  the  critical 
precision  of  English  prosody  at  this  dav 
would  disallow,  cannot  be  denied;  but  with 
this  small  imperfection,  which  in  the  general 
blaze  of  its  exc^ellence  is  not  perceived,  till 
the  mind  has  sjabsided  into  cool  attention, 
it  is,  undoubtedly,  one  of  the  noblest  pro- 
ductions in  our  language  both  for  senti- 
ment and  expression.     The    nation  was 


particnlan  of  his  history — his  dklike  of  tho  Duke 
of  Mariborough-^the  praises  of  Pope — bis  par- 
tiality towarda  Johnson's  political  poetry — the 
suspicion  of  not  havmg  done  his  best  against  the 
lebeb— and  the  **  neglect' '  of  the  court  He  died 
80th  June,  1785.~£d.] 

'  [There  were  three  Ricluudsons  known  at  this 
period  in  the  literary  world;  1st.  Jonathan  Ricb- 
Bidson  the  elder,  osnally  called  the  Painter,  thoa||b 
he  was  an  aatbor  as  well  as  a  painter;  be  died  m 
1745,  aged  80.  2d.  Jonathan  die  younger,  who  is 
Ae  person  mentioned  in  the  text,  who  also  paint- 
ed, though  not  as  a  profession,  and  who  publish- 
ed several  works;  he  died  in  1771,  aged  77. 
8d.  Samuel  Richardson,  the  author  of  the  <^ebrBt- 
ed  novels.  He  was  by  trade  a  printer,  and  had 
the  good  sense  to  continue,  during  the  height  of 
his  fame,  his  attention  to  his  business.  He  died 
in  1761,  aged  72.— Ed.] 

'  Sir  Jo2iua  Reynolds,  from  the  information  of 
the  younger  Richardson. — ^Boswell.  i 
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then  in  that  Ferment  against  the  court  and 
the  ministry,  which  some  years  alUr  ended 
in  the  downfall  of  Sir  Robert  Walpole;  and 
as  it  has  been  said,  that  tories  are  whiga 
when  out  of  place;  and  whigs  tories  when 
in  place;  so,  as  a  whig  administration  ruled 
with  vfhht  force  it  could,  a  tory  opposition 
had  all  the  animation  and  all  the  eloquence 
ofreeifltance  to  power,  aided  by  the  com- 
mon topica  of  patriotism,  liberty,  and  in 
dependence !  Accordingly,  we4ind  in  John- 
son's "London"  the  most  spirited  invec* 
fives  against  tyranny  and  oppression,  the 
warmes  predilection  for  his  own  -country, 
and  the  purest  love  and  virtue;  interspers- 
ed with  traits  of  h^  own  particular  charac- 
ter and  situation^  -not  omitting  his  prqu- 
dicft  as  a  "true-bom  Englishman 9,"  not 
onlv  against  fbreisfn  countries,  but  against 
Ireland  and  Scotland.  On  some  of  these 
topicks  I  shall  quote  a  few  passages: 

'*  The  cheated  nation's  happy  fav'rites  see; 
Maik  whom  the  great  caress,  who  fiown  on 
me." 

**  Has  heaven  reserv'd,  in  pity  to  the  poor, 
Ko  pathless  waste,  or  undiscover'd  shore  ? 
No  secret  isliuid  in  the  boundless  main  ? 
No  peac^l  desert  yetuuclaiiii'd  by  Spain? 
Quick  let  us  rise,  the  happy  eeatB  explore. 
And  bear  Oppression's  insolence  no  more."" 

"  How,  When  competiton  like  these  contend,. 
Can.ncrfy  Virtue  hope  to  find  a  friend?" 

"  This  mournful  truth  is  everywhere  confessed',. 
Slow  rises  worth,  bt  povxrtt  ds- 
press^d!" 

We  may  easily  conceive  with  what  feel- 
ing a  great  mind  like  his»  cramped  and  gall- 
ed by  narrow  circumstances,  uttered  this 
last  line,  which  he  marked  by  capitals. 
The  whole  of  the  poem  is  eminently  excel- 
lent, and  there  are  in  it  such  proofs  of  & 
knowledge  of  the  world,  and  of  a  mature 
acquaintance  with  life  4,  as  cannot  be  con- 


'  It  is,  however,  remarkable,  that  he  uses  the 
epithet,  which  undoubtedly,  since  the  union  be- 
tween Englaiad  and  Scotland,  oi«ght  to  denomiik- 
Bte  the  natives  of  both  parts  of  our  island. 

(t  Wfls  early  tauglit  a  Butor'i  rights  to  nrlse.'*- 

DOSWBU.. 

[This  is  not  quite  correct  The  union  of  the 
crowns  gave  the  whole  island  the  title  of  Great 
Britain,  but  the  term  Briton  had  been  always 
used  in  contradistinction  to  Caledonian, — ^En.] 

*  {What  follows  will  show  that  Boswell  him- 
self was  of  opinion  that  London  was  dktated- 
rather  by  youthful  feeling,  inflamed  by  the  politi- 
cal frenzy  of  the  times,  than  by  any  "  knowledjge* 
of  the  world,"  or  any  *'  mature  acquaintadco  with) 
life. ' '  Nor  is  it  the  4ea8t  remarkable  of  the  incon- 
sistencies between  Johnson's  early  precepts  and- 
subsequent  practice,  that  he,  who  was  in  all  his 
latter  age  the  most  constant  and  enthusinstic  ad- 
mirer of  London,  should  have  begun  life  with  thif 
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templated  witliout  wonder,  when  we  con- 
eider  tliat  he  was  then  only  in  his  twenW- 
ninth  year,  and  had  yet  been  so  little  in  the 
*<  busy  haunts  of  men." 

Yet  while  we  admire  the  poetical  excel- 
lence of  this  poem,  candour  obliges  us  to 
allow,  that  the  flame  of  patriotism  and.  zeal 
for  popular  resistance  witli  whi^h  it  is 
fraught  had  no  just  causes  There  was,  in 
truth,  no  "  oppression:"  the  "  nation"  was 
not  '^  cheated."  Sir  Robert  Walpole  was 
a  wise  and  a  benevolent  minister,  who 
thought  that  the  happiness  and  prosperity 
of  a  commercial  country  like  ours  would  hd 
best  promoted  by  peace,  which  he  accord- 
ingly maintained  with  credit,  during  a  very 
long  period.  Johnson  himself  allerwarcU 
acknowledged  the  merit  of  Walpole,  whom 
he  called  ''  a  iSxed  star;"  while  he  charac- 
terised his  Opponent,  Pitt,  as  a  "  meteor." 
But  Johnson's  juvenile  poem  was  naturally 
impregnated  with  the  fire  of  opposition,  and 
upon  every  account  was  universally  ad- 
mired. 

*  Though  thus  elevated  into  fame,  and 
conscious  of  uncommon  powers,  he  had  not 
that  bustling  confidence,  or  I  may  rather 
«a^,  that  animated  ambition,  which  one 
might  have  supposed  would  have  urged  him 
to  endeavour  at  rising  in  life.  But  such 
was  his  inflexible  dignity  of  .character,  that 
he  could  not  stoop  to  court  the  great;  with- 

(out  which,  hardly  any  man  has  made  his 
way  to  a  high  station  i.  He  could  not  ex- 
pect to  produce  many  such  works  as  his 
"  London,"  and  he  lelt  the  hardships  of 
writing  for  bread:  he  was  therefore  willing 
to  resume  the  oflice  of  a  schoolmaster,  so 
as  'to  have  a  sure,  though  moderate  in- 
come for  his  life;  and  an  ofler  being  made 
to  him  of  the  mastership  of  a  school  ^  [at 

^oroiiB  and  bitter  mvectire  against  it  The 
liiith  is,  he  was  now  writing  for  bread,  cared  com- 
paratively little  about  the  real  merifes  or  defects 
of  the  minister  or  the  metropolis,  and  only  thought 
iiow  best  to  make  his  poem  sell. — ^Ed.] 

"^  [This  seems  to  be  an  erroneous  and  mischiev- 
-ons  assertion.  If  Mr.  Boswell,  by  stooping  to 
court  the  great,  means  base  flatteries  and  uft- 
worthy  compliances,  then  it  may  be  safely  as- 
serted that  such  arts,  (whatever  small  successes 
they  may  have  had),  are  not  those  by  which  men 
.have  risen  to  high  stations.  Look  at  the  in- 
.stances  of  elevation  to  be  found  in  Mr.  BoswelPs 
own  work — Lord  Chatham,  Lord  Mansfield,  Mr. 
Burke,  Mr.  Hamilton,  Lord  Loughborough,  Lord 
Thnrlow,  Lord  Stowel),  and  so  many  dignitaries 
'of  the  law  and  the  church,  in  whose  society  Dr. 
Johnson  passed  his  latter  days-— with  what  can  they 
be  charged  wliich  would  have  disgraced  Johnson  ? 
Boswell,  it  may  be  suspected,  wrote  this  under 
some  little  personal  disappointment  in  his  own 
courtship  of  the  great,  which  he  more  than  once 
hints  at  Johnson's  opinions  on  this  point  will 
be  found  under  Feb.  1766,  and  Sept  1777.— Ed.] 

'*  [l^.  Boswell  had  here  inserted  a  long  note  to 


Appleby,  in  Leicestershire,]  pro-  H«wk. 
vided  he  could  obtain  the  degree  of  ^'  *^ 
Master  of  Arts,  Dr.  Adams  was  applied  to, 
by  a  common  friend,  to  know  whetner  that 
could  be  granted  him  as  a  favour  from  the 
university  of  Oxford.  But  though  he  had 
made  such  a  figure  in  the  literary  world,  it 
was  then  thought  too  great  a  favour  to 
be  asked. 

Pone,  without  any  knowledge*  of  him  but 
from  nis  '^  London,"  reconrniended^  him  to 
Earl  Gower,  wno  endeavoured  to  procure 
for  him  a  degree  from  Dublin,  by  uie  fol- 
lowing letter  to  a  friend  of  Dean  Swift: 

*'SiR, — Mr.  Samuel  Johnson  (authour 
of  LovDoir,  a  satire,  and  some  other  poeti- 
cal pieces)  is  a  native  of  this  country,  and 
much  respected  bv  some  worthy  gentlemen 
in  this  neighbourhood,  who  are  trustees  of 
a  charity-flcnool  now  vacant;  the  certain 
salarvis  sixty  pounds  a  year,  of  which  they 
are  desirous  to  make  bun  master;  but,  un- 
fortunately he  is  not  capable  of  receiving 
their  bounty,  which  would  make  him  hap^ 
pyf^  i^^y  hy  not  being  a  master  ofartM} 
which)  b^  the  statutes  of  this  school,  the 
master  ol  it  must  be. 

'*  Now  these  gentlemen  do  me  the  hon- 
our to  think  that  I  have  interest  enough  in 
you,  to  prevail  upon  you  to  write  to  &ean 
Swift,  to  persuade  the  university  of  Dublin 
to  send  a  diploma  to  me,  constituting  this 
poor  man  master  of  arts  in  their  umversi- 
ty.  They  highly  extol  the  man's  learning 
and  probity^  and  will  not  be  persuaded, 
that  the  university  will  make  any  difficul- 
ty of  conferring  such  a  favour  upon  a  stran- 
ger, if  he  is  recommended  by  the  dean. 
They  say,  he  is  not  afraid  of  the  strictest 


prove,  first,  that  the  school  in  question  was  New- 
port in  Shropshire;  and  secondly,  on  the  evidence 
of  a  writer  in  the  Gentleman's  Magazine  (May, 
1793),  that  it  was  Appleby  in  Leicesterriiire, 
though  Mr.  'Pope,by  mistake,  had  said  Shropshire; 
but  ns  Sir  J.  Hawkins  had  already  stated  Appleby 
to  be  the  school  in  question,  Mr.  Boswdl  took  a 
great  deal  of  unnecessary  trouble,  and  his  note  is 
therefore  omitted. — Ed.] 

'  [It  seems  not  easy  to  reconcile  Lord  Gower*8 
and  Pope's  letters,  and  Mr.  BoswelPs  account  of 
this  transaction.  Lord  Gower's  letter  says  that  ii 
is  written  At  the  request  of  some  Staffordshire 
neighbours.  Nothing  more  natural.  He  does  not 
even  allude  to  Pope;  and  certably  it  would  have 
been  most  extraordinary  that  Pope,  the  dearest 
friend  of  Swift,  should  solicit  Lord  Gower  to  ask 
a  fiivonr  of  the  Dean.  Pope  says  (see  post,  p. 
56.)  that  he  wrote  unsolicited  to  Lord  Gower 
m  Johnson's  favour;  but  did  not  succeed.  He 
makes  no  allusion  to  Swift,  or  the  master's  degree. 
Perhaps  Pope's  application  to  Lord  Gower  related, 
as  his  letter  says,  to  a  school  in  Sltropshire,  and, 
failing  there,  the  school  of  Appleby  was  thought 
of  afterwards.  This  supposition  would  removs 
all  difficulties.— Ed.] 
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examination,  though  he  is  of  so  long  a  jour- 
ney; and  will  venture  it,  if*  the  dean  thinks 
it  necessary;  choosing  rather  to  die  upon 
the  road,  than  be  starved  to  death  in  trans- 
latif^  for  booksellers;  which  has  heenhis 
only  subsistence  for  some  time  past. 

"  I  fear  there  is  more  difficulty  in  this 
affair  than  those  good-natured  gentlemen 
apprehend;  especiiuly  as  their  election  can- 
not be  delflnred  longer  than  tlie  11th  of  next 
month.  If  you  see  this  matter  in.  the  same 
light  that  it  appears  to  me,  I  liope  ^ou 
will  bum  this,  and  pardon  me  for  gjiving 
you  so  much  trouble  about  an  impracticable 
thinsr;  but,  if  you  think  there  is  a  probabili- 
ty of  obtaining  the  favour  asked,  1  am  sure 
your  humanity  and  propensity  to  relieve 
merit  in.  'distress  will  incline  you  to  serve 
the  poor  man,  without  my  adding  any 
more  to  the  trouble  I.  have  already  given 
you,  than  assuring  you  that  I  am,  wiui  great 
truth,  sir,  your  faifiiful  servant,    • 

*'  Gowta. 

«^Trenthani,,Ang.  1, 1789." 

It  was,  perhaps,  no  small  disappointment  i 
to  Johnson  that  this  respectable  application 
had  not  the  desired  effect:  yet  ho^  much 
reason  has  there  been,  both  for  himself  and 
his  country,  to  rejoice  that  it  did  not  suc- 
ceed, as  he  might  probably  have  wasted  in 
obscurity  those  hours  in  which  he  after- 
wards produced  his  incomparable  works. 
-^  About  this  time  he  made  one  other  effort 
to  emancipate  himself  from  the  drudgery  of 
authorship.  He  applied  to  Dr.  Adams,  to 
consult  Dr.  Smalbroke^  of  the  Commons, 

^  [We  tAM  hereailer  see  ftrong  instances  of 
Johnson's  dislike  both  of  J^rd  Gower  and  Dean 
Swiil;  and,  considering  how  Johnson  wasinflneno- 
ed  by  p^nonal  prejndices,  it  seems  not  unreasona- 
ble to  suppose,  that  this  disappointment  had  sour- 
ed him  against  both  Swifl  and  Lord  Gower.  It 
does  not  appear  that  Johnson  ever  saw  his  lord- 
ship's letter^  nor,  if  he  had,  would  be  be  much 
pleased  at  the  terms  in  which  he  is  mentioned 
As  to  Swift,  hb  mind  was  certainly,  at  this  ^aae,  in 
no  condition  to  exert  itself  on  any  remote  object; 
and  if  his  friends  ventured  to  mention  the  subject 
to  him,  it  is  likely  the  Dean  gave  s  peevish  an- 
swer, particularly  as  he  happene<I  to  be  at  this 
period  on  very  bad  terms  with  the  heads  of  the 
university.  Johnson  probably  knew  no  more  than 
that  an  unsuccessful  application  on  hisbehalf  had 
been  made  both  to  Lord  Gower  and  to  Dean  Swift, 
and  resented  the  fiiilnre  without  being  very  scrupu- 
lous in  apportioning  the  blame. — Eb.} 

*  [Richard  Smalbroke,  LL.  D.,  second  son. of 
Bishop  Smalbroke,  succeeded  his  brother  Thomas 
OS  chancellor  of  the  diocese  of  Lichfield  in  1778, 
and  died  the  senior  member  of  the  College  of  Ad- 
vocates. The  long  coimexion  of  the  Smalbroke 
femily  with  Lichfidd,  probable  pointed  ban  out  to 
Johnson  as  a  perron  able  and  willing  to  advise  him. 
-Ed.] 


whether  a  person  might  be  permitted  to 
practise  as  an  advocate  there,  without  a 
doctor's  decree  in  civil  law.  "  I  am  (saia 
he)  a  totbt  stranger  to  these  studies;  but 
whatever  is  a  profession,  and  maintains 
numbers,  must  be  within  the  reach  of  com- 
mon abilities,  and  some  degree  of  industry." 
Dr.  Adams  was  much  pleased  with  John- 
son's de8igI^  to  employ  his  talents  in  that 
manner,  being  confident  he  would  have  at- 
tained to  great  eminence.  And,  indeed,  I 
cannot  conceive*  a  man  better  qualified  to 
make  a  distinguished  fieure  as  a  lawyer; 
for  he  woiild  have  brought  to  his  profession 
a  rich  store  of  various  Knowledge,  an  un- 
common acuteness,  and  a  command  of  lan- 
guage, in  which  few  could  have  equalled, 
and  none  have  surpassed  him.  H^  who 
could  display  eloquence  and  wit  in  defence 
of  the  decision  of  the  House  of  Commons 
upon  Mr.  Wilkes's  election  for  Middlesex, 
and  of  the  unconstitutional  taxation^f  our 
fellow-subjects  in  America,  must  have  been 
a  powerful  advocate  in  any  cause.  But 
here^  also,  the  want  of  a  degree  was  an  in- 
surmountable bar. 

He  was,  therefore,  under  the  necessity  of 
persevering  in  that  course  into  which  he 
nad  been  forced;  and  we  find  that  his  pro- 
posal from  Greenwich  to  Mr.  Cave,  for  a 
translation  of  Father  Paul  Sarpi's  History, 
was  accepted^. 

Some  sheets  of  this  translation  were  print- 
ed off,  but  the  design  was  dropt;  for  it  hap- 
pened, oddly  enough,  that  another  person 
of  the  name  of  Samuel  Johnson,  librarian 
of  St.  Martin's  in  the  Fields,  and  curate  of 
that  parish,  engaged  in  the  same  undertak- 
ing, and  was  patronised  by  the  clergy,  par- 

'  In  the  Weekly  Miscellaiiy, Ck:tober  2I,.1786, 
there  appeared  die  following  advertisement:  **  Just 
published,  I^posab  for, printing  the  History  of 
the  Council  of  Trent,  translated  from  the  Italian 
of  Father  Paul  Sarpi;  with  the  Authour's  Life, 
and  Notes  theological,  historical,  and  critical,  from 
the  French  edition  of  Dr.  Le  Courayer.  To  which 
are  added.  Observations  on  the  History,  and  Notes 
and  lUustratious  from  various  Authours,  both  print 
ed  aiid  manusdript  By  S.  Johnson.  1.  The  work 
will  consist  of  two  hundred  sheets,  and  be  two  vol- 
umes in  quarto,  printed  on  good  paper  and  let- 
ter. 2.  The  price  will  be  18».  each  vohime,  to 
be  paid,  half  a  guinea  at  the  delivery  of  the  firat 
volume,  and  the  rest  at  the  delivery  of  the  second 
volume  in  sheets.  8.  Twopence  to  be  abated  for 
every  sheet  leas  than  two  hundred.  It  may  be 
had  on  a  large  paper,  in  three  volumes,  at  the 
price  of  three  guineas;  one  to  be  paid  at  the  time 
of  subscribing,  another  at  the  delivery  of  the  first, 
and  the  rest  at  the  delivery  of  the  other  volumes. 
The  work  is  now  in  the  press,  and  will  be  diligent- 
ly prosecuted.  Subscriptions  are  taken  in  by  Mr. 
Dodsley  in  Pall-Mall,  Mr.  Rivington  in  St  Paul's 
Church-yard,  by  E.  Cave  at  St  John's  Gate,  and 
the  Translator,  at  No.  6,  in  Castle-street,  by  Cav- 
endisb-equare.  '*— Boswxx.!.. 
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liciilarly  by  Dr.  J*earce,  aflerwards  Bishop - 
of  Rochester.  Several  light  skkmiie^es  pass- 
ed between  the  rival  translators,  in  the  news- 
papers of  the  day;  and  the  consequence  was 
that  they  destroyed  each  other,  for  neither 
of  them  went  on  with  the  work.  It  is  much 
to  be  regretted,  that  the  able  performance 
of  that  celebrated  f  enius  Fra  Paolo  lost 
the  advantage  of  being  incorporated  into 
British  literature  by  the  masterly  hand  of 
Johnson. 

I  have  in  my  possession,  by  the  favour  of 
Mr.  John  Nichols,  a  paper  in  Johnson's 
hand-writin|p,  entitled  <'  Account  between 
Mr  Edward  Cave  and  Sam.  Johnson,  in 
relation  to  a  version  of  Father  Paul,  &c. 
begun  Auffust  the  3d,  i79d;"  by  Wbich  it 
appears,  that  from  that  day  to  the  Slst  of 
April,  1799,  Johnson  received  for  this  work 
49/.  7«.  in  sums  of  one,  two,  three,  and 
sometimes  four  guineas  at  a  time,  mostfre- 

auentiy*  two.  And  it  is  curious  to  observe 
^e  minute  and  scrupulous  accuracy  with 
which  Johnson  had  pasted  upon  it  a  slip  of 
paper,  which  he  has  entitleid  "  Small  ac- 
count," and  which  contains  one  article, 
"Sept.  9th,  Mr.  Cave  laid  down  2«.  6rf.i" 
There  is  subjoined  to  this  account,  a  list  of 
some  subscribers  to  the  work,  partly  in 
Johnson's  hand-writing,  partly  in  that  of 
another  person;  and  there  follows  a  leaf  or 
two  on  which  are  written  a  number  of  char- 
acters which  have  the  appearance  of  a  short 
band,  which,  perhaps,  .fohnson  was  then 
trying  to  learn. 

"TOMR.  CAVB. 

"Wednewiay,  [August  or  Sqit.  1788.] 

"  Sir, — I  did  not  care  to  detain  your  ser- 
vant while  I  wrote  an  answer  to  your  letter, 
in  which  you  seem  to  insinuate  that  I  had 
promised  more  than  I  am  ready  to  perform. 
If  I  have  raised  your  expectations  by  any 
thing  that  may  have  escaped^  my  memory, 
I  am  sorry;  and  if  you  remind  me  of  it, 
shall  thank  you  for  the  favour.  If  I  made 
fewer  alterations  than  usual  in  the  debates, 
it  was  only  because  tliere  appeared,  and 
still  appears  to  be,  less  need  of  alteration. 
The  verses  to  Lady  Firebrace  2  may  be  had 
when  you  please,  for  you  know  that  such 
a  subject  neither  deserves  much  thought^ 
nor  requires  it. 

'  (Pjrobably  a  tavern  reckoning. — ^Ec] 
'  [They  forwards  appeared  in  the  Gentle- 
fnan*$  Mctgazine  (for  Sept  1738),  with  this 

title:  "  Verses  to  lady  F- ,  at  Bury  Aasizes." 

It  seems  quite  unintelligible  how  the^  six  silly 
lines  (at  best,  only  excusable  if  written  impromptu 
on  the  occasion)  should  be  the  production  of 
Johnson,  and  made  to  the  order  (to  use  the  trades- 
man's phrase)  of  Cave.  These  consideratwns, 
and  some  stupid  Imes  in  praise  of  Suffolk  beauties 
in  the  same  volume,  lead  to  a  conjecture  that 


"  The  Chinese  Stories^  may  be  had  £>icw 
ed  down  when  you  please  to  send,  in  which 
I  do  not  recollect  tnat  you  desired  any  al- 
terations to  be  made. 

''An  answer  to  another  query  I  am  veiy 
willing  to  write,  and  had  consulted  with 
y^ou.  about  it.  last  night,  if  there  had  been 
time;  for  I  think  it  the  most  proper  way  of 
inviting  such  a  correspondence  as  may  be 
an  advantage  to  ^e  paper,  not  a  k>ad  upofo 
it, 

<'  As  to 'the  Prize  Verses,  a  backwaidneaB 
to  determine  their  degrees  of  merit  is  not 
pecuUar  to  me.  You  may,  if  you  please, 
still  have  what  I  can  say;  but  I  shall  en- 
gage with  little  spirit  in  an  affair,  which  I 
shall  hardltf  end  to  my  own  sa^sfaction, 
and  cerUtfiil^  not  to  the  satisfaction  of  the 
parties  concerned^. 

"  As  to  Father  Paul,  I  have  not  yet  been 
just  to  toy  proposal,  but  have  met  with  im- 
pediments, which,^  I  hope,  «re  now  at  an  end; 
and  if  you  find  the<  progrress  hereafler  not 
such  as  you  have  a  right  to  expect,  you  can 
essily  stimulate  a  negligent  translator. 

"^If  an^^  or  all  of  these  have  contributed 
to  your  discontent,  I  will  endeavour  to  re- 
move it;  and  desire  you  to  propose  the 
question  to  which  you  wish  for  an  answer. 

"  I  am,  sir,  your  humble  servant, 

"  Sam.  Johmsok." 

"to  MR.  CATB. 

(Sept.  173S.] 

"  Sir, — I  am  pretty  much  of  your  opin- 
ion, that  the  Commentary  cannot  be  pros- 
ecuted with  any  appearance  of  success; 
for  as  the  names  of  the  authours  concerned 
are  of  more  weight  in  the  performance  than 
its  own  intrisick  merit,  the  publick  will  be 
8o6n  satisfied  with  it.  And  I  think  the  Ex- 
atoen  should  be  pushed  forward  with  the 
utmost  expedition.  Thus,  *^his  day,  &c. 
An  £xamen  of  Mr.  Pope's  Essay,  &c.  con- 
taining a  succinct  Account  of  the  Philoso- 
phy of  Mr.  Leibnitz  on  the  System  of  the 
Fatalists,  with  a  ConAitation  of  their  Opin- 
ions, and  an  Illustration  of  the  Doctrine  of 
Pree-will;'  (with  What  else  you  think  pro- 

Cave  may  have  sent  some  veiaes  of  another  coires- 
pondent»  on  Lady  Firebrace,  to  Johnson  to  cot- 
rect  or  curtail.  It  k  nekt  to  impoflsible  that  they 
could  be  originally  Johnson's  own;  and  it  may 
also  be  observed,  that  Boswell  does  not  afterwaidi 
mention  them  in  his  list  of  Johnson's  contribu- 
tions to  the  magazine. — 'Ed.I 

3  Da  Halde's  Description  of  China  was  then 
publishing  by  Mr.  Cave  in  weekly  nomben,  whence 
Johnson  was  to  select  pieces  for  the  embeUish 
ment  of  the  magaziDe. — ^Nichoi«s. 

4  A  premium  of  forty  pounds  proposed  ibr  the 
best  poem  on  tlte  divine  attributes  is  here  alludod 
to.— Nichols.  [See  note  p.  88,  as  to  a  i 
praBiam.— EiD.  ] 
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'*  Jt  win,  above  all,  \ie  necessary  to  take 
notice,  that  it  is  a  thing  distinct  fVom  the 
Commentary. 

'*  I  was  80  far  fVom  imaginingr  they  i  stood 
still,  that  1  conceived  them  to  have  a  good 
deal  beforehand,  and  therefbre  was  less  anx- 
ious in  providmg  them  more.  But  if  ever 
they  stand  still  on  my  account,  it  must 
doubtless  be  charged  to  me;  and  whatever 
else  shall  be  reasonable,  I  shall  not  oppose; 
but  be^  a  suspension  of  judgement  till  morn- 
ing, \nien  I  must  entreat  you  to  send  me  a 
dozen  proposals  9,  and  you  shall  then  have 
copy  to  spate.    I  am,  sir,  yours,  impramusy 

"  9am.  Johhsok. 
*  **  Pray  muster  up  the  Proposals,  if  you 
can,  or  fet  the  boy  recal  them  from  the  book- 
acllers.'* 

•  But  although  he  corresponded  with  Mr. 
Cave  concerning  a' translation  of  Crousaz*S 
Examen  of  Pope's  Essay  on  Man,  atid  gave 
advice  as  one  anxious  for  its  success,  I  was 
long  ago  convinced  by  a  perusal  of  the  Pre- 
face, that  this  translation  was  erroneously 
ascribed  to  him;  and  I  have  found  this  point 
ascertained  beyond  all  doubt,  by  the  ibllow- 
ing  article  in  Dr.  Birch's  Manuscripts  In  the 
British  Museum. 

"  Eli8£  Cartkex,  S.  p.  D.  Thomas 
BmcQ. 

"  Versionem  iuam  Examinis  Crousaxu 
atu  jam  perlegi,  Summam  styli  et  elegan- 
tiam,  ettn  re  diffieUHma  proprieUUem^  ad- 
mirahu, 

"  Dabmn  Novemb.  27°,  1738.'» 

Indeed  Mrs.  Carter  has  lately  acknow- 
ledged to  Mr.  Seward,  that  she  was  the 
translator  of  the  "  Examen  3.'> 

^  Tlifl  compomton  in  Mr.  Cave's  j 
who  appear  bf  this  letter  to  have  1 
eopy. — ^Nichols. 

'  [Thew  were»  no  donbt,  the  prap^aia  for  tho 
translation  of  Father  Pknl;  and  as  Johnson  toems 
to  8ik  for  them  as  afibrding  him  a  peconiary  ra- 
aooree,  tbey  nnut  have  been  the  propofab  for  the 
laige  paper,  for  which,  as  we  see  by  the  preced- 
ing note,  (p.  61.)  one  guinea  was  payable  at  the 
time  of  snbscribing;  and  it  may  be  concladed  that 
Cave  was  more  rndy  to  make  advances  to  hit  aor 
tfaor  in  thia  paper  than  in  tatih* — £d.] 

'  [There  »  no  doubt  that  Misi  Carter  was  the 
tfundabir  of  the  KxwtnmaJtiony  &c,  bat  it  ii  not 
so  certain  that  Johnson  was  not  himfelf,  at  the 
date  of  this  letter,  employed  on  a  rimilar  woric, 
Ni  which  he  preferred  keeping  the  Latin  title  of 
an  "Rxamgn,  The  work  Joh^n  alludei  to,  was 
BO  doubt  to  have  been  printed  by  Cant — ^Mis 
Carter's  voa»  printed  by  A.  Bodd.  So  that  un- 
leai  Dodd  was  a  prite-nom  to  Cave,  it  might  be 
Inferred  that  Johnion  was  employed  on  a  tianaia- 
tkm  which  gave  way  tQ  Mias  Carter's;  but,  as  I 
find  in  Cave's  Magazine  ibrSeptember  Mi»  Car- 
ter's Examination  announced  by  an  anticipatory 
advertisement  (very  unusual  in  that  magazine),  as 
**  being  in  the  press,  and  i^ieedily  to  be  pnblisb- 


It  is  remarkable;  that  Johnson^i  last  quot- 
ed letter  to  Mr.  CaVe  concludes  with  a  fair 
confession  that  he  had  not  a  dinner;  and  it 
is  ao  less  remarkable,  that  though  in  this 
state  of  want  himself,  his  benevolent  heart 
was  not  insensible  to  the  necessities  of  an 
humble  Jabourer  in  literature,  as  appears 
fVoih  the  viery  next  letter. 

**T0  MR.  CAVE. 

"  Dk4R  sir, — ^You  may  remember  I  have 
fonnerly  talked  with  you  about  a  Military 
Dictionary.  The  eldest  Mr.  Macbean,  who 
was  with  Mr.  Chambers,  has  very  good 
materials  for  such  a  work^  which  I  have 
seen,  and  will  do  it  at  a  very  low  rate  *.  I 
think  the  terms  of  war  and  navifiration  might 
be  comprised,  with  good  explanations,  in 
one  8vo«  pica,  which  he  is  willing  to  do  for 
twelve'  shiilings  «  sheet,  to  be  mad^up  a 
guinea  at  the  second  impression.  V  you 
think  on  it,  I  will  Wait  on  you  with  him.  \ 
am,  sir,  your  humble  servant, 

"  Sam,  Johnson 

"  Pray  lend  me  Topsel  on  Animab." 

I  must  not  omit  to  mention,  that  this 
Mr.  Macbean  was  a  native  of  Scotland  ^ 

In  the  Gentleman's  Magazine  of  this 
year,  Johnson  gave  a  Life  of  Father  Paul* 
(p.  589) :  and  he  wrote  the  Preface  to  the 
Volume  t)  which,  though  prefixed  to  it 
when  bound,  is  always  pubhshed  with  the 
Appendix,  and  is  therefore  the  last  compo- 
sition belonging  to  it  The  ability  and 
nice  adaptation  with  which  he  could  draw  up 
a  prefatory  address,'  was  one  of  his  peculiar 
excellencies. 

It  appears  too,  that  ho  paid  a  fiiendlv  at- 
tention to  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Carter:  [and  be 
gides  the  interest  which  it  seems  probable 
that  he  took  in  her  translation  or 
the  Examen,]!  find,  in  a  letter  from  ' 

Mr.  Cave  io  Dr.  Birch,  November  28,  thii 
year, 

^'  Mr.  Johnson  advises  Miss  C;  to  under  • 
take  a  translation  of  Boethius  de  Cons,  be- 
eause  there  is  prose  and  verse,  and  to  put 
her  name  to  it  when  published." 

This  advice  was  not  followed:  probably 
from  an  apprehension  that  the  work  was 
npt  sufficiently  popular  for  an  extensive 
sale.  How  well  Johnson  himself  could 
have  executed  a  translation  of  this  philoso- 


ed,*'  I  conclude,  that  Dodd  was  empk>yed  by 
Cave;  that  the  abqve  letter  refen  to  M»  Carter's 
translatbn;  and  that  the  anticipatoiy  advertisement 
(though  not  in  the  words  furnished  by  Johnson) 
was  published  in  punniance  of  the  niggestion  in 
his  letter  to  Cave. — £d.] 

4  This  book  was  published. — ^BoswxXkL. 

*  [Mr.  boswell's  nationality  delights  in  ahow^ 
ing  that  Johnson's  prejudices  did  not  prsvent  his 
employmg  and  recommending  Scotchmen, — ^Er.] 
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phic  poet,  we  may  judge  from  the  following 
specimen  which  he  haa  given  in  th^  Ram- 
bler: (JtfoWo  <•  JVb.  7.) 

<*  O  qui  perpetnft  mwidiini  ntione  gnbernaf , 

Temuratn  cceliqiie  §ator! •^ 

D^ji4M  terreniB  nebalu  et  pondera  nlblk, 
Atqoe  too  splendore  mica!  'fn  namque  9t 
Tu  reqaies  trenquiUa  pik.    Te  cemere  fink, 
Principittii],  veetor,  diu,  lemtta,  tenninus,  idem.** 

"  O  THOU  whose  power  o'er  moving  worlds,  pre- 
sides, 
Whose  Yoice  created,  4nd  whose  wisdom  goides. 
On  darkling  inan  in  pnre  eflalgence  sl^ne,  ^ 
And  cheer  the  clouded  mind  with  light  divme. 
Tis  thine  alone  to  calm  the  pious  breait, 
With  silent  confidence  and  holy  rest; 
From  thee,  great  God!  we  spring,  to  thee  we  tend, 
Path,  motive,  guide,  original,  and  end!" 

[He  addressed  to  her,  in  the  Maga^ 
zine  for  April,  l7S8i,  an  epigram  to 
Eliza  •T^th  in  Greek  and  Latin  (p.  310); 
and  probably,  also,  the  following  Latin  epi- 
gram in  that  for  July  (p.  S7,2) : 

*<  Elysios  Popi  dum  hidit  leta  per  hortos, 
En  avida  lauros  carpit  Elisa  manu. 

Nil  opus  iurte.  Lauros  tibi,  dulcis  Elisa, 
Si  neget  optata  Popus,  Apollo  dabit" 

This  year's  Magazine  also  contains  the 
celebrated  Latin  epigram  "  To  a  ladjr  (Miss 
Maria  Aston)  who  spoke  in  Defence  of 
Liberty"  (p.  311);  and  a  Greek  epigram 
to  "  Doctor  Birch"  Tp.  664).] 

In  1739,  besides  tne  assistance  which  he 
gave  to  the  Parliamentary  Debates,  his 
writings  in  the  Gentleman's  Magazine 
were,  "  The  Life  of  Boerhaave  •  "  (p.  87), 
in  which  it  is  to  be  observed,  that  he  discov- 
ers that  love  of  chymistry  which  never  for- 
sook him:  "  An  appeal  to  the  Publick  in 
behalf  of  the  Editor  t»  (p.  HI);  "An  Adr 


En. 


^obably  3  the  following  Latin  Epigram  t9 
pr.Birch»(p.  2):  jX^ 

"In  BiRCHiiriff.  ^T^ 

Arte  Jkork  rarkque  fide  pencripserat  aasos 
Birchius  egregios  ddraque  geMa  vimni. 
Hunc  QjBulis  veri  Fautrix  Instravit  mentis, 
'  Et  plaoido  tandem  hsec  edidlt  ore,  0ea: 
*Perge  mode,  atque  tnas  olim  poet  faoem  landes 
Qui  seribat  meritas  Birchhis  alter  eriL'  *' 

It  has  been  erroneously  supposed,  that  an 
Essav  published  ia  that  Magazine  this  year, 
entitled  "  The  Apotheosis  of  Milton,"  waa 
written  by  Johnson;  and  on  that  supposi- 
tion it  has  been  improperly  inserted  in  the 
edition  of  his  works  by  the  booksellersj  aA 
ter  his  decease.  Were  there  no  positive  t»- 
timony  as  to  this  point,  the  stvle  of  the  per- 
formance, and  the  name  of  Shakspeare  not 
being[  mentioned  in  an  Essa^  professedly  nv 
viewin^  the  principal  Enghsh  j)oet8,  would 
ascertam  it  not  to  be  the  production  of  John- 
son. But  there  is  here  no.  occasion  to  re- 
sort to  internal  evidence;  for  my  Lord  Bish- 
op of  Salisbury  (Dr.  Douglas^  has  assured 
me  that  it  was  written  by  Guthrie.  He  al- 
so published,  separately,  "  A  Complete  Vin- 
dication of  the  Licensers  of  the  Stage,  from 
the  malicious  and  scandalous  Aspersions  of 
Mr.  Brooke,  Aiithour  of  Gustavus  Vasa  •;" 
being  an  ironical  attack  upon  them  ibr  their 


Ed. 


dress  to  the  Reader  t"  (p.  2513); 
"  English  verses  to  Eliza* 3;"  [and 


>  [It  seems  extraordinary  that  Mr.  Boswell, 
with  all  his  research  and  accuracy,  should  have 
stated  that  the  epigrams  to  Eliza  and  Dr.  Birch 
are  to  be  found  in  3)e  Yolume  for  1739,  mstead  of 
that  for  1788,  and  should  have  omitted  Ae  ac- 
knowledged epigram  itn  Maria^  and  not  even  no- 
ticed the  epigram  on  Eliza  gathering  laurels  in 
Pope*8  garden,  whkh  there  is  every  reason  for 
supposing  to  he  his.  Johnson  might  even  have 
accompanied  his  young  friend  to  visit  Pope'i  villa, 
and  been  a  witness  to  the  incident— Ed.] 

>  [I  have  permitted  this  statement  to  remiun  in 
the  text,  though  I  can  find  in  the  Magazine  for 
1789  but  one  copy  of  English  verses  to  Eliza* 
They  are  m  December,  and  signed  ^masiut, 
which  is  the  signature  of  sobie  other  pieces  now 
Imown  to  have  been  written  by  Collins;  but  as 
Boswell  erroneously  attributed  the  Greek  and  La^ 
tin  verses  to  Eliza  to  this  year,  the  English  verses 
may,  like  the  others,  have  belonged  to  1788; 
though  even  ia  that  volome  I  can  find  nothing  ad- 


suppression  of  that  tragedy.    [This 
interposition  of  legal  authority  was     ?*J^ 
looked    upon    by    Mr,    Brooke's 


friends,  in  which  number  were  included  all 
the  Jacobites  in  the  kingdom,  as  an  infrac- 
tion of  a  natural  right,  and  as  affecting  the 
cause  of  liberty.  To  express  their  resent- 
ment of  this  injury,  they  advised  him  to  send 
it  to  the  press  *,  and  by  a  subscription  to  the 
publication,  of  near  a  thousand  persona,  en- 
couraged others  to  the  like  attempts.  Up^ 
on  occasion  of  this  publication,  Johnson 
was  employed  by  one  Corbet,  a  bookseller 
of  small  note,  to  take  up  the  cause  of  thia 
injured  author,  and  he  did  it  in  this  pam- 
phlet. In  the  course  of  this  mock  vindica- 
tion of  power,  Johnson  has  taken  a  wide 


dreisaed  to  Eliza  in  English  which  could  be  John- 
son's, except  a  translation  of  his  own  (ae  I  con- 
ceive) Latin  epigram  on  the  gathering  Pope's  lau- 
rels. It  is  not  easy  to  account  for  the  inaccnracy 
whh  wluch  Mr.  Boswell  confounds  these  two 
yeaw. — Ed.] 

'  [My  chief  reasons  for  supposing  this  Latin  epi^ 
gmm  to  be  Johnson's  are,  that  it  is  a  version  of  hia 
own  acknowledged  Greek  epigram  which  appeared 
in  the  preceding  Magazme,  and  that  he  had  follow- 
ed his  Greek  epigram  on  Eliza  with  a  Latin 
paraphrase  in  the  same  style  as  this. — ^En.] 

*  [Mr.  Brooke  appears  to  have  drenlated  MS. 
copies  of  Gustavus  Vasa  before  it  was  Complet- 
ed.*— I  have  one  of  tiiese  presentatum  eopiea.-* 

D'ISRASLI.] 
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nope,  and  adopted  all  the  vulgar  topicka  of 
eoDiplamt.] 

He  alflo  published  "  Mannor  Norfolciense; 
or  an  Essay  on  an  ancient  prophetical  In^ 
scription)  in  monkish  Rhyme,  lately  disoov- 
erea  near  Lynne,  in  Norfolk,  by  Probus  Brk- 
annicus*."  In  this  latter  penbrmance,  he, 
in  a  feigned  inseription,  supposed  to  have 
been  found  in  Norfolk,  the  county  of  Sir 
Robert  Walpole,  then  the  obnoxious  prime 
minister  of  this  country,  inveighs  against 
the  Brunswick  succession,  and  the  measures 
of  government  consequent  upon  it<  To 
this  supposed  prophecy  he  added  a  Com- 
mentary, making  each  expression  apply  to 
the  times,  with  warm  Anti-HanoVerian  zeal. 

This  anonymous  pamphlet,  I  believe,  did 
not  make  so  much  noise  as  was  expected, 
and,  therefbre,  had  not  a  very  extensive  cir- 
culation. Sir  Jolm  Hawkins  relates  that 
''  warrants  were  issued,  and  messengers  em- 
ployed to  apprehend  the  author;  who, 
though  he  had  forborne  to  subscribe  his 
name  to  the  pamjphlet,  the  vigilance  of  those 
in  pursuit  of  him  had  discovered;"  and  we 
are  informed  that  he  lay  concealed  in  Lam- 
beth-marsh till  the  scent  ader  him  grew  cold. 
This,  however,  is  altogether  without  found- 
ation, for  Mr.  Steele,  one  of  the  secretaries 
of  the  treasury,  who,  amidst  a  variety  of 
important  busmess,  politely  obliged  me  with 
his  attention  to  my  inquiry,  informed  me 
that  "  he  directed  every  possible  search  to 
be  made  in  the  records  or  the  treasury  and 
secretary  of  state's  oOicC;  but  could  find  no 
trace  whatever  of  any  warrant  having  been 
issued  to  apprehend  the  authour  of  this  pam- 
phlet.'' 

«  Marmor  Norfolciense"  became  exceed- 
ingly scarce,  so  that  I  for  many  years  en- 
deavoured in  vain  to  procure  a  copy  of  it. 
At  last  I  was  indebted  to  the  malice  of  one 
of  Johnson's  numerous  petty  adversaries, 
who,  in  1775,  published  a  new  edition  of  it, 
**with  Notes  and  a  Dedication  to  Samuel 
Johnson,  LL.  D.  by  Tribunus;"  in  which 
some  puny  scribbler  invidiously  attempted 
to  found  upon  it  a  charge  of  inconsistency 
against  its  authour,  because  he  had  accepted 
of  a  pension  from  his  present  majesty,  and 
had  written  in  support  of  the  measures  of 
provemment  As  a  mortification  to  such 
impotent  malice,  of  which  there  are  so 
many  instances  towards  men  of  eminence, 
I  am  happy  to  relate,  that  this  telwn  imhelU 
did  not  reach  its  exalted  object  till  about  a 
year  afler  it  thus  appeared,  when  I  men- 
tioned it  to  him,  supMsing  that  he  knew  of 
the  re^publieation.  To  my  surprise  he  had 
not  yet  heard  of  it.    He  requested  me  to 

St  directly  and  get  it  for  him,  which  I  dil. 
e  looked  at  it  and  laughed,  and  seemed  to 
be  much  diverted  with  the  feeble  efforts 
of  his  unknown  adversary,  who,  I  hope,  is 
afiva  to  read  this  account.    "  Now  (said  he) 


here  is  somebodv  who  thinks  he  has  vexed 
me  sadly:  yet  if  it  had  not  been  for  you, 
you  rogue,  I  should  probably  never  have 
seen  it." 

[The^  two  satirical  pamphlets 
were.  Sir  J.  Hawkins  thinks,  in  some  p.VI,  ts. 
degree  prompted  by  the  principle 
which  Johnson  frequently  aecFared  to  be  the 
only  true  ^nuine  motive  to  writing,  name- 
ly, pecimiary  profit.  This  principle  was 
not  only  avowed  by  Johnson,  but  seems  to 
have  been  wrought  by  him  into  a  habit. 
He  was  never  greedy  of  money,  but  with- 
out money  could  not  be  stimulated  to  write. 

Yet  was  he  not  so  indifferent  to  the  sub- 
jects that  he  was  requested  to  write  on,  as 
at  any  time  to  abandon  either  his  religious 
or  political  principles.  He  would  no  more 
have  put  his  name  to  an  An  an  or  Socinian 
tract  than  to  a  defence  of  Atheism.  At  the 
time  when  "  Faction  Detected"  came  out, 
a  pamphlet  of  which  the  late  Lord  Egmont 
is  now  generally  understood  to  have  been 
the  authour,  Osborne,  the  bookseller,  held 
out  to  him  a  strong  temptation  to  answer  it, 
which  he  refused,  being  convinced,  as  he 
assured  Sir  J.  Hawkins,  that  the  charge 
contained  in  it  was  made  good,  and  that  ue 
argument  grounded  thereon  was  unanswer- 
able. 

The  truth  is,  that  Johnson's  po-  ' 

lineal  prejudices  were  a  mist  that  F'j'^,, 
the  eye  of  his  judgement  could  not  * 
penetrate:  in  ail  the  measures  of  Walpole's 
government  he  coukl  see  nothing  right;  nor 
could  he  be  convinced,  in  his  invectives 
against  a  standing  army,  as  the  Jacobites  af- 
fected to  call  it,  that '  the  peasantry  of  a 
country  was  not  an  adequate  defence  against 
an  invasion  of  it  by  an  armed  force.  He  al- 
most asserted  in  terms,  that  the  succession 
to  the  crown  had  been  illegally  interrunted, 
and  that  from  whig-pohticks  none  or  the 
benefits  of  government  cpuld  be  expected. 
From  hence  it  appears,  and  to  his  honour 
be  it  said,  that  nis  principles  co-operated 
with  his  necessities,  and  ilijiit  prostitution 
of  his  talents  could  not,  injustice,  be  imput- 
ed tobim.l 

As  Mr.  rope's  note  concerning  Johnson, 
alluded  to  in  a  former  page,  refers  both  to 
his  "  London,"  and  his  "  Marmor  Norfol- 
ciense," I  have  deferred  inserting  it  till  now. 
I  am  indebted  for  it  to  Dr.  Percy,  the  bishop 
of  Dromor^,  who  permitted  me  to  copy  it 
from  the  original  in  his  possession.  It  wm 
presented  to  his  brdshipby  Sir  Joshua  Rey- 
nolds, to  whom  it  was  ^ven  by  the  son  of 
Mr.  Richardson  the  painter,  the  person  to 
whom  it  is  addressed.  I  have  transcribed 
it  with  minute  exactness,  that  the  peculiar 
mode  of  writing,  and  imperfect  spelling  of 
that  celebrated  poet,  may  be  exhibited  to 
the  curious  in  literature.  It  justifies  Swift's- 
epithet  of  «*  paper-sparing  Pope,"  for  it  is 
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wnttea  on  a  slip  no  larger  than  a  common 
me68age-card,  and  was  sent  to  Mr  Rickard^ 
son,  along  with  the  imitation  of  JuvenaL 

'<  This  is  imitated  by  one  Johnson  who 
>ut  in  for  a  Puhlick-^hool  in  Shrc^pehire  ^ 
jut  was  disappointed.  Hq  has  an  mfirmity 
of  the  convulsive  kind,  that  attacks  him 
sometimes,  so  as  to  make  Him  a  sad  Spec^ 
taclea.  Mr.  P.  from  the  Merit  of  .This 
Work  whioh  was  all  the  knowledge  he  had 
of  ^im3  endeavoured  to  serve  Him  without 
his  own  application^  &  wrote  to  n^y.I/. 
gore,  but  he  did  not  succeed.  Mr.  Johnson 
published  aAenr^*.  another  Poem  in  Latin 
with  Notes  the  whol^  very  Humerous 
callM  the  Norfolk  Prophecy.  "P."  , 

Johnson  had  been  told  of  this  note;  an4  Sir 
Joshua  Rejrnolds  informed  him  of  the  com- 
pliment wmch  it  contained,  but,  from  deli- 
cscy,  avoided  showing  him  the  paper  itself. 
When  Sir  Joshua  observed  to  Johnson  that 
he  seemed  very  desirous  to  see  Pope's  note, 
he  answered,  "  Who  would  not  be  proud  to 
have  such  a  man  as  Popei  so  solicitous  in 
inquiring  about  him?" 

The  infirmity  to  which  Mr.  Pope  alludes, 
appeared  to  me  also,  as  will  be  here- 
17W.  alter  observed,  to  Imb  of  the  convyl- 
sive  kind,  and  of  the  nature  of  that 
distemper  called  St.  Vitus's  dance;  and  in 
this  opinion  I  am  confirmed  bjr  the  descrip- 
tion which  Sydenham  gives  of  that  disease. 
"  This  disorder  is  a  kind  of  convulsion.  It 
manifests  itself  by  halting  or  unsteadiness 
of  one  of  the  legs,  which  the  patient  draws 
after  him  like  an  idiot.  If  the  hand  of  the 
same  side  be  applied  to  the  breast,  or  any 
other  part  of  tne  body,  he  cannot  keep  it  a 
moment  in  the  same  posture,  but  it  will 
be  drawn  into  a  different  one  by  a  convul- 
sion, notwithstanding  all  his  enorts  to  the 
contrary."  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  howev- 
er, was  of  a  different  opinion,  aQd  &voured 
me  with  the  following  paper: 

"  Those  motions  or  tricks  of  Dr.  John- 
son are  improperly  called  convulsions.  He 
could  sit  motionless  when  he  was  tqkl  so  to 
do,  as  well  as  any  other  man.  My  opinion 
is,  that  it  proceeaed  from  a  habit  ^  which  he 


^  [This  has  been  nippo«ed  to  be  an  error,  as 

Appleby  10  in  Leicester:  but  see  ante^  p.  50, 

where  it  is  suggested  that  Johnson  may  have  *^put 

tn"  for  a  school  in  Shropshire,  as  well  as  for  the 

school  in  Leicesterslure. — ^£d.] 

.  '  [It  is  elear  that,  as  Johnson  advanced  in  life, 

H  •  ^ these  convnlsive  infirmities,  though  never  entinely 

>  absent,  were  so  &r  snbdoed  that  he  oookl  not  be 

I  called  a  aad  speetaele*    We  have  seen  that  he 

was  rejected  from  two  schools  on  accoimt  of  these 

distortions,  which  ia  his  latter  yean  were  certainly 

not  violent  enoogh  to  excite  diagost-^-ED.] 

'  [This  seems  hardly  consistent  with  the  story 
(told  ante,  p,  21.)  of  Pope's  approbatum  of  John- 
son's tianslatton  of  his  Me0iah.--£i>.] 

*  Sir  Joshua  Eeynold'i  notion  on  thii  sabject 


had  indulged  himself  in,  of  mcecmpvojiog 
his  thoughts  with  eer  tain  untoward  actions, 
and  those  actions  always  appeared  to  me 
as  if  they  were  meant  to  r^robate  some 
part  of  his  past  conduct.  Whenever  he 
was  not  engaged  in  conversation,  such 
thoughts  were  sure  to  rush  into  hia  mmd; 
and,  for  this  reason,  any  company,  anv  eixK 
ployment  whatever,  he  pieferr^  tobeing 
alone.  The  great  business  of  his  lile  ^he 
said)  was  to  escape  from  himself.  This 
disposition  he  considered  as  the  disease  of 
his  mind,  which  nothing  cured  but  com- 
pany. 

*<  One  instance  of  his  absence  of  mind  and 
particularity,  as  it  is  characteristick  of  the 
man,  may  be  worth  relating.  When  he  and 
I  took  a  journey  together  into  the  west,  ve 
visited  the  late  Mr. ISankes,  of  Dorsetshire; 
the  conversation  turning  up<ni  pictures, 
which  Johnson  could  not  well  see,  he  retired 
to  a  comer  of  the  room,  stretching  out  his 
right  leg  as  far  as  he  could  reach  belbre 
bun,  then  bringing  up  his  lef\  leg,  and 
stretching  his  right  still  further  on.  The 
old  gentleman  observing  him,  went  up  to 
him,  and  in  a  ver^  courteous  manner  assur- 
ed him,  though  it  was  not  a  new  housej 
the  flooring  was  perfectly  safe.  The  Doc- 
tor started  from  his  reverie,  like  a  person 
waked  out  of  his  sleep,  but  spoke  not  a 
word." 

While  we  are  on  this  subiect,  my  Teaders 
may  not  be  displeased  with  another  anec- 
dote, communicated  to  me  by  the  same 
friend,  from  the  relation  of  Mr.  Hogarth. 

Johnson  used  to  be  a  pretty  frequent  via* 
itor  at  the  house  of  Mr.  Richardson  5,  au- 
thor of  Clarissa,  and  other  novefe  of  exten- 
sive reputation.  Mr.  Hogarth  came  one 
day  to  see  Richardson,  soon  after  the  exe- 
cution of  Dr.  Cameron,  for  having  taken 
arms  for  the  house  of  Stuart  in  174&-6;  and 
being  a  tvarm  partisan  of  George  the  Se- 
cond, he  observed  to  Richardson,  that  cer- 
tainly there  must  have  been  some  very  un- 
favourable circumstances  lately  discovered 
in  this  particular  ease,  which  had  induced 
the  king  to  approve  of  an  execution  for  re- 
bellion 60  long  after  the  time  when  it  was 
committed,  as  this  had  the  appearance  of 
putting  a  man  to  death  in  cold  olood^,  and 


is  confirmed  by  what  Johnson  himself  said  to  a 
young  lady,  the  niece  of  hb  friend  Christopher 
Smart  See  a  note  by  Mr.  Boswell  on  some  par- 
ticulais  communicated  by  Reynolds,  nnder  Much 
80,  1783.— Malone. 

•  [See  €mte,  p.  49.— En.] 

'  Impartial  posterity  may,  peihaps,  be  as  liu 
tie  iitcUned  as  Dr.  Johnson  was  to  jostify  the  vn- 
common  rigour  exercised  in  the  cose  of  Dr.  Archi- 
bald Cameron.  He  was  an  amiable  and  tnily 
honest  man;  and  his  offence  was  owing  to  a  gen- 
erous, though  mistaken  principle  of  duty.  Beb^ 
obliged,  after  1746,  to  give  up  hia  profeaaioii  as  a 
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\  very  unlike  hk  maieBty '8  usual  clemeii- 

cy.  While  he  was  taliaiig,  he  peiceived  a 
penon  standuig  at  a  window  in  the  room, 
taking  hie  head,  and  roUing  himself  about 
ih  a  strange  ridiculous  manner.  He  con- 
cluded that  he  was  an  idiot,  whom  his  re- 
lations had  put  under  the  care  of  Mr.  Rich- 
ardson, as  a  very  good  man«  To  hia  great 
surprise,  however,  this  figure  stalked  for- 
wards to  where  he  and  Mr.  Richardson  were 
Bitting,  and  all  at  once  took  up  the  ar- 
gfument,  and  hurst  out  into  an  invective 
against  George  the  Second,  as  one  who, 
upon  all  occasions,  was  unrelenting  and 
barbarous;  mentioning  many  mstancea,  par- 
ticularly, that  when  an  officer  of  high  rank 
had  been  acquitted  by  a  court-martial, 
George  the  Second  had  with  his  own  hand 
struck  hia  name  off  the  list. ^.  In  short,  he 
displayed  such  a  power  of  ekxiuence,  that 
Hogarth  looked  at  him  with  astonishmem, 
and  actually  imagined  that  thia  idiot  had 
been  at  the  moment  inspired.  Neither 
Hogarth  nor  Johnson  were  made  known  to 

each  other  at  this  interview.  [They 
p.  w**   afterwards,  as  We  learn  from  Mrs. 

Piozzi,  became  better  acquainted. 

"  Johnson,"  she  adds,  "  made  four  linea  on 

the  death  of  poor  Hogarth,  which  were 

equally  true  and  pleasing:  I  know  not  why 

.  Garrick's  were  preferred  to  them. 

<  The  hand  of  him  here  torpid  lies. 

That  drew  the  enential  form  of  gmce; 
Here  cIofl*d  in  death  the  attentire  eyes, 
That  saw  the  manners  in  the  face.'  " 

Mr.  Hogarth,  among  a  variety  of  kind- 
nesses shown  to  Mrs.  Pioezi,  was  used  to 
be  very  earnest  that  she  should  obtain  the 
acquaintance,  and  if  possible,  the  friendship, 

physician,  and  to  go  into  foreign  parts,  he  was 
bononred  with  the  rank  of  colonel,  both  in  the 
French  and  Spanish  service.  He  was  a  son  of 
theancifsntand  respectable  family  of  Cameron,  of 
Lochiel;  and  his  brother,  who  vnm  the  chief  of 
that  brave  clan,  distinguished  himself  by  modera- 
tion and  bnmanity»  while  die  Highland  army 
marched  victorious  through  Scotland.  It  is  re- 
markable of  this  chief,  that  though  he  had  earnest- 
ly remonstrated  against  the  attempt  as  hopeless, 
he  was  of  too  heroic  a  spirit  not  to  venture  his  life 
and  fortune  in  the  cause,  when  personally  asked  by 
him  whom  he  thought  his  prince. — ^Boswell. 

^  [Dr.  Cameron  was  executed  on  the  7th  June, 
1768.  No  instance  can  be  traced  in  the  War  or 
Admiralty  Ofiices  of  any  ofiioer  of  high  rank  be- 
mg  struck  out  of  the  list  about  that  period,  after 
acquittal  by  a  court-martiaL  It  may  be  snrmised 
that  Mr.  Hogarth's  statement,  or  Sir  Joshua's  re- 
port of  it,  was  not  quite  accurate  u  details,  and 
that  Johnson  alluded  to  the  case  of  his  friend 
General  Oglethorpe,  who,  after  acquittal  by  a 
eowt-martial,  was  (to  use  a  vulgsu'  but  expres- 
sive phrase)  put  upon  the  $helf.'—Se9  onie,  p. 
48.— Co.] 
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of  Dr.  J<AnBon,  whose  oonversation  was 
(he  said^  to  Uie  talk  of  other  men,  like  Ti- 
tian's painting  compared  to  Hndson'a.  Of 
Dr.  Johnson,  when  that  lady's  fathdr  and 
Hogarth  were  talking  together  about  him 
one  day,  the  latter  said,  "  That  man  is  not 
contented  with  believing  the  Bible,  but  he 
fairly  resolves,  I  think,  to  believe  nothing 
but  the  Bible. "  Johnson  (added  he),  though 
so  wise  a  iellow,  is  more  like  king  David 
than  king  Solom^on;  for  he  says,  in  his  haste, 
that  all  men  are  liars.] 

In  1740  he  wrote  for  the  Gentleman's 
Magazine  "the  PrefeccfV  "  the  Life  of 
Admiral  Blake*"  fp.  801);  and  the  first 
parts  of  those  of  "Sir  Francis  Drake*  (p. 
389),  and  Philip  Batretier*"  3  (p.  612);  both 
which  he  finished  the  following  year.  He 
also  wrote  an  "  Essay  on  Epitaphs*"  (p. 
59d);  and  an  "  Epitaph  on  Fhihps,  a  mu- 
sician*" (p.  464);  wnich  was  aherwarda 
Sublished;  with  some  other  pieces  of  hb,  in 
irs.  WilUams's  Miscellanies.  Tliis  epitaph 
is  so  exquisitely  beautiful,  that  I  remember 
even  Lord  Karnes  ^  strangely  prejudiced  aa 
he  was  against  Dr.  Johnson,  was  compell- 
ed to  allow  it  very  hi^fh  praise.  It  has  been 
ascribed  to  Mr.  Garnck,  from  its  appearing 
at  first  with  the  signature  G;  but  I  have 
heard  Mr.  Garrick  declare,  that  it  was  writ- 
ten by  Dr.  Johnson,  and  give  the  following 
r  account  of  the  manner  in  which  it  was  com- 
posed. Johnson  and  he  were  Bitting  to- 
gether; when,  amongst  other  things,  Gar- 
rick repeated  an  epitaph  upon  this  Philips 
by  a  Dr.  Wilkes,  in  these  words: 


'  [This  Prefaee  is,  in  ftct,  a  learned  essay 
"  en  the  Acta  Dhnmi*'  of  tfaei>ld  Romans,  and 
has  little  of  Johnson's  maimer.>9-£D.] 

*  [His  sittention  was  probablj  drawn  to  Barretier, 
by  h»  fiiend  Miss  Carter,  with  whom  that  ingeo- 
ioas  young  man  corresponded. — ^He  died  in  1740; 
and  Johnson  begins  the  life  in  the  magazine  of  that 
year  by  stating  that  '*  he  bad  few  materials  for  his 
work  bat  the  lettecs  of  Barretter's  father,"  which, 
probably,  were  commonicated  by  Mies  Carter. 
In  1742,  however,  Mr.  Barretier,  senior,  trans- 
mitted to  that  lady  a  life  of  bis  son,  printed,  as  it 
seems,  by  his  friendi;  and,  in  1742,  we  find  Dr. 
Johnson  re-writing  his  life,  with  large  additions. 
Not  having  seen  the  foreign  life,  the  Editor  can^ 
not  say  how  fiir  Dr.  Johnson  may  have  borrowed 
fiom  it;  bat  if  we  were  to  form  an  opinion  of  the 
extent  of  Barretier's  learning,  the  force  of  his 
mind,  or  the  goodness  of  hk  taste,  from  what  has 
been  preserv^  of  his  correspondence  in  the  life 
of  Min  Carter  (p.  70 — 94),  the  praises  lavished 
on  him  by  his  biographer  would  appear  very^  ex- 
travagant, and  the  eitraordinary  accoonts  fi^sa 
of  him  seem  rather  those  of  parental  partujity 
than  of  credible  history. — ^En.] 

*  [Henry  Home,  one  of  the  Lords  of  Session 
m  Scotland,  author  of  the  Elements  of  CriHcUm^ 
Sketchei  of  the  History  of  Man,  and  several 
other  less  celebrated  but  valaable  works.—En*] 
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"  Ezahed  tonl!  wboie  hannony  codd  please 
The  love-aiek  viigiB,  and  the  goaty  ease: 
Could  janing  diiooid,  like  Amphioni  inoye 
To  beanteous  order  and  harmonioiu  love; 
Rest  here  in  peace,  till  an^la  bkl  thee  rise, 
And  meet  thy  blessed  Savienr  in  the  skies.*' 

Johnson  shook  his  head  at  these  common- 
place funeral  lines,  and  said  to  Gat-rick,  "  I 
think,  Davy,  I  can  make  abetter."  Then, 
stirring  about  his  tea  for  a  little  while,  in  a 
state  of  meditation,  he  ahnost  extempore 
produced  the  following  verses: 

**  Philips,  whose  touch  harmonious  oonld  remove 
The  pangs 'of  guilty  power  or  hapless  love; 
Rest  here,  distreasM  by  poverty  no  more, 
Here  find  the  calm  thou  gav'it  so  oft  before; 
Sleep  undisturbM,  within  tliis  peaceful  shrine, 
TiU  angels  wake  thee  with  a  note  like  thine  *!" 

At  the  same  time  that  Mr.  Garrick  favour- 
ed me  with  this'  anecdote,  he  repeated  a 
verypointed  epigram  by  Johnson,  on  George 
the  Second  and  Colley  Gibber,  which  has 
never  yet  appeared,  and  of  which  1  know 
not  the  dxact  date.  Dr.  Johnson  afterwards 
gave  it  to  me  himself: 

"  Augustus  still  sunrives  in  Maro*8  strain, 
And  Spenser's  verse  prolongs  Eliza's  reign; 
Great  George's  acts  let  taneful  Gibber  sing; 
For  Nature  form'd  the  Poet  for  the  King;*' 

In  1741  he  wrote  for  the  Gentleman's 
Magazine  "  the  Prefacef;"  "  Conclusion  of 
his  Lives  of  Drake"  (p.  S8)  and  Bari«tier*»» 
(p.  87);  <<a  free  Translation  of  the  Jests 
of  Hierocles,  with  an  Introductionf "  (p. 
477):  and,  I  think,  the  followinp^  pieces: 
*'  Debate  on  the  Proposal  of  ParhamCnt  to 
Cromwell,  to  assume  the  Title  of  King, 
abridged,  modified,  and  digested  fit"  (p.  ^4); 
**  Translation  of  Abb^  Guyon's  Disserta- 
tion on  the  Amazonst"  (p.  902);  "  Trans* 
lation  of  Fontenelle's  Panegyrick  on  Dr. 
Morinf  (p.  375).  Two  notes  upon  this 
appear  to  me  undoubtedly  his.  He  this 
year,  and  the  two  following,  wrote  the  Par- 


*  The  epitaph  of  Philips  is  in  the  porch  of 
Wolverhampton  church.  Mr.  Garrick  appean 
not  to  have  recited  the  venes  correctly;  and  one 
of  the  various  readings  is  remarkable,  as  it  is  the 
germ  of  Johnson's  concluding  line, 

<<  And  meet  thy  BaTiour^s  consort  in  the  ■kiea."— 

BOSWKLL. 

{By  consort,  I  suppose  concert  is  meant;  but 
still  I  do  not  see  the  germ  of  Johnson *8  thought. 
That  music '  may  be  among  the  joys  of  heaven 
has  been  sometimes  su^^eated;  but  that  the  dead 
were  to  be  "  awakened  by  harmonious  notes," 
seems  quite  new,  and  not  quite  orthodox.— <Ed.] 

*  [This  is  only  a  reprint,  better  arranaed,  of  a 
debate,  published  in  1660,  with  a  few  mtroduo- 
tory  sentences  (Which  mtty  be  by  Johnson),  stat- 
mg  that  the  editor  had  reduced  the  confusion 
and  intricacies  of  the  original  report  into  a  more 
fmelligibli)  order.  -£d.] 


liamentary  Debates.  He  told  me  hinuelf, 
that  he  was  the  sole  composer  of  them  lor 
those  three  years  only.  He  was  not,  how- 
ever, precisely  exact  in  his  statement,  which 
he  mentioned  from  hasty  rccoUecticm:  for 
it  is  suiBciently  evident  that  his  compontioii 
of  them  began  November  19, 1740,  and  end- 
ed Febraary'23,  1743-3. 

It  appears  fVom  some  of  Cave's  letters  to 
Dr.  Birch,  that  Cave  had  better  aasiatance 
for  that  branch  of  his  Magazine  thioi  has 
been  generally  supposed;  and  that  he  was 
indefatigable  in  getting  it  made  as  perfeot  aa 
he  could. 

Thus  21st  July,  1735, 

"  I  trouble  you  with  the  enclosed,  because 
vou  said  you  could  easily  correct  what  is 
here  given  for  Lord  C— — Id's  speech.  I 
beg  vou  will  do  so  as  soon  aa  vou  can  for 
me,  because  the  month  is  far  advanced." 
,    And  15th  July,  1737, 

"  As  ]^ou  remember  the  debates  so  iar  as 
to  perceive  the  speeches  already  printed  are 
not  exact,  I  beg  the  favour  that  you  will 
peruse  the  enclosed,  and,  in  the  beat  man- 
ner your  miemory  will  serve,  correct  the 
mistaken  passages,  or  add  any  thing  that  is 
omitted.     I  should  be  very  glad  to  have 

something  of  the  Duke  of  ^f ^le's  speech, 

which  woukl  be  particularly  of  service. 

''A  gentleman  has  Lord  Bathurst^ 
speech  to  add  something  to." 

And  July  3,  1744, 

"  You  will  see  what  stupid,,  low,  abomi- 
nable stuff  is  put'  upon  your  noble  and 
learned  friend's^  character,  such  as  I  should 
quite  reject,  and  eiideavour  to  do  something 
better  towards  doing  justice  to  the  charac- 
ter. But  as  I  cannot  expect  to  attain  my 
desire  in  that  respect,  it  would  be  a  great 
satisfaction,  as  well  as  an  honour  to  our 
work,  to  have  the  favour  of  the  genuine 
speech.  It  is  a  method  that  several  have 
been  pleased  to  take,  as  I  coukl  show,  but  I 
think  myself  under  a  restraint.  I  shall  say 
so  far,  that  I  have  had  some  by  a  thii^ 
hand,  which  I  understood  well  enough  to 
come  from  the  first;  others  by  penny-post, 
and  others  by  the  speakers  themselves,  who 
have  been  pleased  to  visit  St.  John's-gate, 
and  show  particular  marks  of  their  being 
pleased.^ " 

.  There  is  no  reason,  I  believe,  to  doubt  the 
veracity  of  Cave.  It  is,  however,  remark- 
able that  none  of  these  letters  are  in  the 
years  during  which  Johnson  alone  furnish- 
ed the  Debates,  and  one  of  them  is  in  the 
very  year  after  he  ceased  from  that  labour. 
[That  Johnson  was   the  authour  of  the 


'  I  suppose  in  another  conization  of  the  i 
kind.— BoswELii. 

*  Doubtless,  Lord  Hardwick. — ^Boswkx*!.. 

^  Birch's  MSS.  in  the  British  Mosenm,  4802. 
—Bos  WELL. 
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debates  during  that  period  was  not 
generally  known;  but  the  secret 
transpired  several  years  afterwards,  and  was 
avowed  by  himself  on  the  following  occa- 
sion. ,Mr.  Wedderbume  (afterwards  Lord 
Loughborough  and  Earlof  Rosslyn),  Dr. 
Johnson,  Dr.  Francis  (the  translator  of  Ho- 
race), Mr.  Murphy,  who  relates  the  anec- 
dote, and  others,  dined  with  the  late  Mr. 
Foote.  An  important  debate  towards  the 
end  of  Sir  Robert  Walpole's  administration 
being  mentioned,  Dr.  Francis  observed^ 
"  that  Mr.  Pitt's  speech  ^  on  that  occasion 
was  the  best  he  ^ad  ever  read."  He  add- 
ed, "  that  he  had  employed  «ight  years  of 
his  life  in  the  study  of  Demosthenes,  and 
finished  a  translation  of  that  celebrated  or- 
ator, with  all  the  decoraUons  of  style  and 
language  within  the  reach  of  his  capacitv; 
but  he  had  met  with  nothing  equal  to  the 
speech  above-mentioned."  Many  of  the 
company  remembered  the  debate;  and  scnne 
passages  were  cited,*  with  the  approbation 
and  applause  of  all  present.  During  the  ar- 
dour of  conversation,  Johnson  remained  si- 
lent. As  soon  as  the  warmth  of  praise  suIh 
sided,  he  opened  with  these  woras:  *^  That 
speech  I  wrote  in  a  garret  in  .Exeter-street." 
The  compjuiy  was  struck  wi^  astonishment. 
After  staring  at  each  other  in  sflent  amaze. 
Dr.  Francis  asked  "  how  that  speech  could 
be  written  by  him  ?"  "  Sir,"  said  Johnson, 
'*  I  wrote  it  in  Exeter-street  K  I  never  had 
been  in  the  gallery  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons but  Once.  Cave  had  interest  with  the 
door-keepers.  He,  and  the  persons  employ- 
ed under  him,  gained  admittance:  they 
brought  away  the  subject  of  discussion,  the 
namea  of  the  speakers,  the  sides  they  took, 
and  the  order  m  which  they  rose,  together 
with  notes  of  the  arguments  advanced  in  the 
course  of  the  debate.  The  whole  was  after- 
wards communicated  to  me,  and  I  composed 
the  speeches  in  the  form  which  they  now 
ha^e  in  the  parliamentary  debates."  To  this 
discovery  Dr.  Francis  made  answer:  "Then, 
sir,  you  have  exceeded  Demosthenes  him- 
self; for  to  say  that  you  have  exceeded 
Francis's  Demosthenes,  would  be  saying  no- 
thing." The  rest  of  the  company  oestow- 
ed  lavish  encomiums  on  Johnson :  one,  in 
particular,  praised  his  impartiality;  observ- 
inj(  tliat  he  dealt  out  reason  and  eloquence 
with  an  equal  hand  to  both  parties.  "  That 
is  not  quite  true,"  said  Johnson;  "  I  saved 
appearances  tolerably  well,  but  I  took  care 


1  r  No  doubt  that  celebrated  reply  to  old  Hoi^ 
ace  Walpole,  which  begins  **  The  atrocious  crime 
of  being  a  young  man,'*  10th  Aforch,  1741. — 
Ed.] 

'  [There  is  here  some  inaeciracy;  the  debate 
in  question  was  written  in  1741.  In  Mr.  Boe- 
weira  list  of  Johnson's  residences,  he  appears  not 
to  have  resided  in  EzeteMtreet  after  his  return  to 
London,  in  1787.^£i>.] 


Hawk, 
p.  123-1S0. 


that  the  Whig  dogs  should  not  have  the  "^ 
best  of  it."] 

[In  the  perusal  of  these  de- 
bates, we  cannot  but  wonder  at 
the  powers  that  produced  them.  The 
authour  had  never  passed  those  grada- 
tions that  lead  to  the  knowledge  of  men  and 
business:  born  to  a  narrow  lortime,  of  no  . 
profession,  conversant  9hiefiy  with  boc^s,  I 
unacquaint^  with  tlie  style  of  any  other 
than  academical  disputation,  and  so  great  a 
stranger  to>  senatorial  manners,  that  he  nev- 
er was  within  the  walb  of  either  house  of 
parliament.  Tha^  a  man,  under  these  dis- 
advantages, should  be  able  to  frame  a  system 
of  debate,  to  compose  speeches  of  such  ex- 
cellence, both  in  matter  3  and  form,  as  scarce 
ly  to  be  e<jualled  by  those  of  the  most  able 
and  expenenced  statesmen,' is,  I  say,  matter 
of  astonishment,  and  a  proof  of  talents  that 
qualified  him  for  a  speaker  in  the  most  au- 
gust assembly  on  earth. 

Cave',  who  had  no  idea  of  the  powers  of  i. 
eloquence  over  the  human  mind,  became^ 
sensible  of  its  effects  in  the  profits  it  brought 
him:  he  had  long  thought  that  the  success 
of  his  Magazine  proceeded  from  those  parts 
of  it  that  were  conducted  by  himself,  which 
were  the  abridgement  of  weekly  papers  writ- 
ten against  the  ministry,  such  as  the  Crafts- 
man, Fog's  Journal,  Common  Sense,  the 
Weekly  Miscellany,  the  Westminster  Jour- 
nal, and  others,  and  also  marshalling  the 
pastorale,  the  elegies,  and  the  songs,  the 
epigrams,  and  the  rebuses  that  were  sent 
hun  by  various  correspondents,  and  was 
Scarcely  able  to  see  the  causes  that  at  this 
time  increased  the  sale  of  his  pamphlet  from 
ten  to  fifteen  thousand  copies  a  month.  B ut 
if  he  saw  not,  he  felt  them,  and  manifested 
his  good  fortune  by  buying  an  old  coach 
and  a  pair  of  older  horses;  and,  that  he 
might  avoid  the  suspicion  of  pride  in  setting 
up  an  equipage,  he  displayed-  to  the  world 
the  source  of  nis  affluence,  by  a  representa* 
tion  of  St.  John's  Gate,  instead  of  his  arms, 
on  the  door-panel.  This  he  himself  told 
Sir  J.  Hawkins  was  the  reason  of  dislin* 
guishin^  his  carriage  from  others,  by  what 
some  might  think  a  whimsical  device,  and 
also  for  causing  it  to  be  engraven  on  all  his 
plate. 

Johnson  had  his  reward,  over  and  above 
the  pecuniary  recompense  vouchsafed  him 
by  Cave,  in  the  general  applause  of  his  la- 
bours, which  the  increased  demand  for  the 
Magazine  implied'*;  but  this,  as  his  perform- 


sir 


s  With  the  maUer  he  was  supplied,  though 
probably  imperfectly. — ^Ed.] 

«  [Sir  J.  Hawkins  leema  (as  well  as  the  other 
biogrephen)  to  have  overrated  the  valae,  to  Cave 
and  the  pnblic,  of  Johnson's  Parliamentary  D». 
bates.  It  is  shown  in  the  preface  to  the  Parli». 
mentary  History  for  1788  (ed.  1812),  that  one 
of  Cave's  rivals,  the  London  Magaxint,  oftsA 
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ances  fell  short  of  his  powen,  gratified  him 
but  little;  on  the  contrary,  he  disapproved 
the  deceit  he  was  compelled  to  practice;  his 
notions  of  morality  were  so  strict,  that  he 
would  scarcely  allow  the  Yioktion  of  truth 
in  the  most  trivial  instances,  and  saw,  in 
falsehood  of  all  kinds,  ik  turpitude  that  he 
could  never  he  thoroughly  reconciled  to;^ 
and  though  the  fraud  was  perhaps  not  great- 
er than  the  fictitious  relations  in  Sir  Thomas 
Moie's  Utopia,  Lord  Bacon's  Nova  Atlantis, 
and  Bishop  Hall's  Mundus  aker  et  idem, 
Johnson  was  not  easy  till  he  had  disclosbd 
the  deception. 

In  the  mean  time  it  was  curious  to  observe 
how  the  deceit  operated.  It  has  above  been 
remarked,  that  Johnson  hadthe  art  to  give 
dtfierent  colours  to  the  several  speeches,  so 
that  some  appear  to  be  declamatory  and 
energetic,  resembling  the  orations  of  De- 
mostiienes;  others  like  those  of  Cicerb,  cahn, 
persuasive;  others,  more  particularly  those 
attributed  to  such  country  gentlemen,  mer- 
^  chants,  and  seamen  as  hbd  seats  in  parlia^ 
ment,  bear  the  characteristic  of  plamness, 
bluntness,  and  unaffected  honesty  as  op- 
posed to  the  plausibility  of  such  as  were  un- 
derstood or  Suspected  to  be  courtiers:  the 
k  artifice  had  its  effect;  VoUgjis^as  betray- 
led  by  it  into  a  declaration,  that  the  eloquence 
—^pr  ancient  Greece  and  Rome  was  revived  in 
the  British  senate,  and  a  speech  of  the  late 
Earl  of  Chatham  when  Mr.  Pitt,  in  opposi- 
tion to  one  of  Mr.  Horatio  Walpole,  received 
the  highest  applause,  and  was  by  all  that 
read  it  taken  tor  genuine. 

It  must  be  owned,  that  with  respect  to  the 
general  principles  avowed  in  the  speeches, 
and  the  sentiments  therein  contained,  they 
a?ree  with  the  characters  of  the  persons  to 
whom  they  are  ascribed.  Thus,  to  instance 
in  those  of  the  upper  house,  the  speeches  of 
the  Duke  of  Newcastle,  the  Lor<u  Carteret 
and  Hay,  are  calm,  temperate,  and  persua- 
sive; those  of  the  Duke  of  Argyle  and  Lord 
Talbot  furious  and  declamatory,  and  Lord 
Chesterfield's-^  and  Lord  Hervey's  florid 
out  flimsy.  In  the  other  house  the  speeches 
may  be  thus  characterised:  the  mmister's 
mild  and  conciliatory:  Mr.  Pulteney's  ner- 


excelled  the  Oentleman*i  Magaxine,  in  the 
priority  and  aecuiaey  of  its  parliamentaiy  reportB, 
\f7hieh  were  contribated  by  Gordon,  the  traiulator 
efTacitof.— £q.] 

'  [It  is  very  remarkable  that  Dr.  Maty,  who 
wrote  the  life  and  edited  the  works  of  Loid  Ch^e- 
terfield,  with  the  nae'  of  his  lordB^ip's  papere,  un- 
der the  eye  of  his  mnriving  fiienda,  and  in  the 
lifetime  of  Johnson,  shonld  have  pablished,  aa 
"  flpecimena  of  his  loidship'a  eloqaence^  in  the 
iCrong  nerrona  i^yle  of  Demoathenea,  aa  well  aa 
in  tlw  witty  ironical  ipanner  of  TuUy/'  three 
ipeechea,  which  are  certainly  the  oompoeition  of 
Dr.  JohnsML  See  Che$terfieW9  Work*,  vol 
il  p.  819.^£d.] 


vous,  methodical,  and  weighty;  Mr.  SHup ' 
pen's  blunt  and  dogmatical;  Sir  John  Bar 
nard's  clear,  especial^  on  commerciaJ  oub- 
iocts;  Lyttelton's  stiff  and  imitative  of  the 
Roman  oratory;  and  Pitt's  void  of  argru- 
ment,  but  rhapeodicaUy  and  difl^vely  elo- 
quent.    " 

The  confession  of  Johnson  above-men- 
tioned was  the  first  that  revealed  the  secret 
that  the  debates  inserted  in  the  Grentleman's 
Magazine  were  fictitious,  and  compoeed  by 
himself.  Afler  that,  he  was  free,  and  inde^ 
industrious,  in  the  communication  of  it,  for 
being  informed  that  Dr.  SmoUet  was  writ- 
ing a  history  of  England,  and  had  brought 
it  down  to  the  last  reign,  he  cautioned  him 
not  to  rely  on  the  debates  as  given  in  the 
Magazine,  for  that  they  were  not  authentic, 
but,  excepting  as  to  their  general  import, 
the  woric  of  his  own  imagination.] 

Johnson  told  me  that  as  soon  as  he  found 
that  the  speeches  were  thought  gemiine, 
he  determined  that  he  would  write  no  more 
of  them;  "  for  he  would  not  be  aooessair 
to  the  propagation  of  falsehood."  And  such 
was  the  tenderness  of  l^s  conscience,  that  a 
short  time  before  his  death  he  expressed 
his  regret  for  his  having  been  the  authour 
of  fictions,  which  had  passed  for  realities. 

He  nevertheless  agreed  with  me  in  think- 
ing, that  the  debates  which  he  had  framed 
were  to  be  valued  as  orations  upon  qnes- 
tions  of  publick  hnportance.  They  have 
acc/>rdingiy  been  collected  in  vohmies,  prop- 
erly arranged,  and  recommended  to  the 
notice  of  parliamentary  speakers  by  a  pre- 
face, written  by  no  inferior  hand  «.  I  must, 
however,  observe,  that  although  there  is  in 
those  debates  a  wonderful  store  of  poetical 
information,  and  very  poweri\il  eloquence, 
I  cannot  agree  that  they  exhibit  the  manner 
of  each  particular  speaker,  as  Sir'  John 
Hawkiiis  seems  to  think.  But,  indeed, 
what  opixiion  can  we  have  of  his  judgment, 
and  taste  in  public  speaking,  who  presumes 
to  give,  as  the  characteristicks  of  two  eek> 
brated  orators,  "  the  deep-mouthed 
rancour  of  Pultency,  ancf  the  yelp-  ^^^r 
ingpertinacity  of  Pitt  ?»  '*  ^ 

This  year  I  find  that  his  tragedy  of  Irene 
had  been  for  some  time  ready  for  the  stage, 
and  thst  his  necessities  ma^  him  desirous 
of  getting  as  much  ss  he  could  for  it  with- 


'  I  am  asBored  that  the  editor  is  Mr.  Geaigs 
Chalmen,  whoso  commercial  woiks  are  well 
known  and  esteemed. — ^Bos  well.  [This  collec- 
tion k  stated  in  the  prafiu»  to  the  Par/iam«ffi^ary 
£S«fory,Tol.  il  to  be  very  incomplete— of  thirty- 
two  d^ates,  twelve  are  given  under  wrong  dates, 
and  several  of  Johnson's  best  compositions-  are 
wholly  omitted;  amongst  othen,  the  impoitaiit  de- 
bate of  the  19th  Febmary,  1741,  on  Mr.  Sandyi'a 
motion  for  the  removal  of  Sir  Robert  Walpole; 
other  omissions,  eqiially  striking,  are  compbuned 
of.— Ed.] 
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out  delay;  for  Uiera  isalie  foHowiog  letter 
from  Mr.  Cave  to  Dr.  Birch  in  the  same 
▼olnme  of  manuscripts  in  the  British  Mu- 
seum, from  which  I  copied  those  above 
quoted.  They  were  most  obliginffly  point- 
ed ont  to  me  by  Sir  William  Mua^ve, 
one  of  tiie  curaton  of  that  noble  repomtory. 

•  "Sept  9. 1741. 
<<I  have  put  Mr.  Johnson's  play  into 
Mr.  Gray's  ^  nands,  in  order  to  sell  it  to  him, 
if  he  is  inclined  to  buy  it;  but  I  doubt 
whether  he  will  or  not.  He  would  dispose 
of  the  copy^  and  whatever  advantage  may 
be  made  by  acting  it.  WoiikU'our  society  ', 
or  any  gentleman,  or  bod^  of  men  that  you 
know,  take  suc^  a  bargam?  He  ahd  I  are 
very  unfit  to  deAl  witli  theatrical  persons. 
Fleetwood  was  to  have  acted  it  last  season, 
but  Joluison's  diffidence  or  ^  pre- 
vented it." 

I  have  already  mentioned  that^'  Irene" 
was  not  'brought  into  public  notice  till  Gar- 
rick  was  manager  of  I>niry-lane  theatre.  ^ 
-  In  17434  he  wrote  for  the  Gentleman's 
Magazine  the  "Prefecef,"  the  "Parlia- 
mentary Debates*,"  "Essay  on  the  Ac- 
count of  the  Conduct  of  the  Duchess  of 
Marlborough  (p.  las)**,"  then  tfie  Jwpu- 
lar  topick  of  conversatioh.  This  Essav  is 
a  short  but  masterly  performance.  We 
find  him,  in  No.  13  of  his  Rambler,  censur- 
ing a  profligate  sentiment  in  that  "Ac- 
count;" and  again  insisting  upon  it  strenu- 
ously in  conversation.  "  An  Ac- 
*g:  *••  count  of  the  Life  of  Peter  Bur- 
man  (p.  S06)»,"  I  beUeve  chiefly 
taken  from  a  foreign  publication;  as,  in- 
deed, he  could  not  himself  know  much 
about  Burman;  "  Additions  to  his  lAfe  of 
Barretier*  (p.  243)*;"    «  The  Life  of  Sy- 


'  A  bookseller  of  London. 

*  Not  the  Royal  Society:  [as  Boswelt  in  his 
first  and  second  editiotis  had  rtrangely  tuppoted. — 
Ed.}  but  a  society  for  the  eneonracemeiit  of 
leamiog,  of  which  Dr.  Birch  was  a  Itediiu;  mem- 
ber. Their  object  was,  to  aarist  authonn  m  prinft- 
Sng  expensive  works.  It  existed  from  about  1785 
to  1746,  when,  having  incarred  a  considerable 
debt,  it  was  dissolved. — Boswkli.. 

'  Tliere  is  no  erasure  here,  but  a  mere  blank: 
to  fill  np  which  may  be  an  ezerMse  for  ingenioos 
conjectnre. — ^Boswell.  [Probably   pride. 

Such,  at  least,  il  the  common-place  anttthesis.^- 
Ed.] 

*  From  one  of  his  letten  to  a  fiiend,  written  in 
Jane,  1742,  it  should  seem  that  he  then  purposed 
to  write  a  play  on  the  sabject  of  Charles  the 
TwelRh  of  Sweden,  and  to  have  it  ready  for  the 
ensniag  winter.  The  passage  allnded  to ,  however, 
is  somewhat  ambigaous;  and  the  work  which  be 
dien  had  in  contemplation  may  have  been  a  hi»- 
toiT  of  that  monarch. — Malokx. 

^  [See  ante,  p.  57.  BIjss  Carter  received 
Banretier*i  life  from  his  family  in  Mareh  or  April 


denham  (p.  638)'*,''  afterwards  prefixed  to 
Dr.  Swanks  ediuon  of  bis  works;  "  Propo- 
sals for  printing  Bibliotheca  Harleiana,  or 
a  Catalogue  of  the-  Library  of  the  Earl  of 
Oxford  (p.  686)*."  His  account  of  that 
celcbrat^  collection  of  books,  in  which  he 
displays  the  importance  to  literature,  of 
what  the  French  call  a  catalogue  rjneonniy 
when  ihesub^ts  of  it  are  extensive  and 
ranoua,  and  it  is  executed  with  ability,  can- 
not fail  toimnress  all  his  readers  with  ad- 
monition of  his  philological  attainments. 
It  was  afterwards  pr^ed  to  the  first  vol- 
uine  of  the  Catalogue,  in  which  the  Latin 
accounts  of  books,  were  writfen  by  him. 
He  was  employed  in  this  business  by  Mr. 
Thomas  Osborne,  the  bookseller,  who  pur- 
chased the  library  for  13,000/.,  a  sum  wnich 
Mr.  Oldys  says,  in  one  of  his  manuscripts, 
was  not  more  than  the  binding  of  the 
books,  had  cost;  yet,  as  Dr.  Johnson  a&* 
sured  me,  the  slowness  of  the  sale  was 
such,  that  there  was  not  much  gained  by 
it.  It  has  beefn  confidently  related,  with 
many  embellishments,  that  Johnson  one 
day  knocked  Osborne  down  in  his  shop 
with  a  folio,  and  put  his  foot  upon  his  neck. 
The  simple  truth  I  had  from  Johnson  him- 
self. "  Sir,  he  was  impertinent  to  me,  and 
I  beat  him.  But  it  was  not  in  his  shop: 
it  was  in  my  own  chamber,'? 

A  very  diBgent  observer  may  trace  him 
vfheie  we  should  not  easily  suppose  him  to 
be  found.  I  have  no  doubt  that  he  wrote  the 
little  abridgement  entitled  <*  Foreign  His- 
tory," in  the  Magazine  for  December  (p. 
660).  To  prove  it,  I  shall  quote  the  In- 
troduction. 

"  As  this  is  that  season  of  the  year  in 
which  Nature  may  be  said  to  command  a 
suspension  of  hostilities,  and  which  seems 
intended,  by  putting  a  short  stop  to  vio- 
lence and  sbughter,  to  afford  time  for  mal- 
ice to  relent,  uid  animosity  to  subside;  we 
can  scarce  expect  any  other  account  than 
of  plans,  negotiations,  and  treaties,  of  pro- 
posals for  peace,  and  preparations  for  war." 

As  also  this  passage:  • 

"  Let  those  who  ^spise  the  capacity  of 
the  Swiss  tell  ns  by  what  wonderful  policy, 
or  bv  what  hqypy  conciliatM>n  of  interestSj 
it  is  brought  to  pass,  that  in  a  body  made 
up  of  di&rent  communitieo  and  different 
religions,  there  should  be  no  civil  commo- 
tions, though  the  people  are  so  warlike,  that 
to  nominate  and  raise  an  army  is  the  same." 

I  would  abo  ascribe  to  him  an  "  Essay  on 
the  Description  of  China,  from  the  French 
ofDuHalde^p.  SaO)t." 

I  am  obliged  to  Mr.  Astle  for  his  ready 
permission  to  copy  the  two  following  let^ 
ters,  of  which  the  originals  are  in  his  poa* 


of  this  year,  and  fimn  k  no  doabt  JoIibsob 


or  tins  year,  and  froni 
these  aadiCions.^-£D« 
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session.  Their  contents  show  that  they 
were  written  about  this  time,  and  that 
Johnson  was  now  engaged  in  pfeparing  an 
historical  account  oi  the  British  Parlia- 
ment. 

**T0  MR.  CAVE. 

[Aug.  1743]. 

"  Sia, — I  believe  I  am  going  to  write  a 
long  letter,  and  have  therefore  ^  taken  a 
whole  sheet  of  paper.  The  first  thing  to 
be  written  about  is  our  histotical  design. 

"  You  mentioned  the  proposal  of  pnnting 
in  numbers  as  an  alteration  in  the  scheme, 
but  I  believe  you  mistook,  some  way  or 
.other,  my  meaning;  I  had  no  other  view 
than  that  you  might  rather  print  too  many 
of  five  sheets  than  of  five  and  thirty. 

"  With  regard  to  what  i  shall  say  on  the 
manner  of  proceeding,  1  would  have,  it  un- 
derstood as  wholly  mdifferent  to  me,  and 
my  opinion  only,  not  my  resolution.  Emp' 
torii  sit  eligere. 

"  I  think  the  insertion  of  the  exact  dates 
of  the  most  important  events  in  the  margin, 
or  of  so  many  events  as  may  enable  the 
reader  to  regulate  the  order  of  facts  with 
sufficient  exactness,  the  proper  medium  be- 
tween a  journal,  which  has  regard  only  to 
time,  and  a  history  which  ranges  facts  ac- 
cording to  their  dependence  on  each  other, 
and  postpones  or  anticipates  according  to 
the  convenience  of  narration.  I  think  the 
work  ought  to  partake  of  the  spirit  of  his- 
tory, which  is  contrary  to  minute  exact- 
ness, and  of  the  regularity  of  a  kmmal, 
which  is  inconsistent  with  spirit.  For  this 
reason  I  neither  admit  numbers  or  dates,  nor 
reject  them. 

"  I  am  of  your  opinion  with  regard  to 
placing  most  of  the  resolutions,  &c.  in  the 
.•nargin,  and  think  we  shall  give  the  most 
complete  account  of  parliamentarv  proceed- 
ings that  can  be  contrived.  The  naked 
papers,  without  an  historical  treatise  in- 
terwoven, require  some  other  book  to  make 
them  understood.  I  will  date  the  succeed- 
ing facts  with  some  exactness,  but  I  think 
in  the  margin. 

"  You  told  me  on  Saturday  that  I  had 
received  money  on  this  work,  and  found 
set  down  ISI.  St.  ed.  reckoning  the  half 
guinea  of  last  Saturday.  As  you  hinted  to 
me  that  you  had  many  calls  for  money,  I 
would  not  press  you  too  hard,  and  therefore 
shall  desire  only,  as  I  send  it  in,  two  guineas 
for  a  sheet  of  copy;  the.rest  you  may  pay 
me  when  it  may  be  more  convenient;  and 
even  by  this  sheet  payment  I  ^hall,  for 
some  titne,  be  very  expensive. 

"  The  Life  of  Savage  I  am  ready  to  go 
upon;  and  in  Great  Primer,  and  Pica  notes, 
I  reckon  on  sending  in  half  a  sheet  a  day; 
but  tim  money  for  that  shall  likewise  lie  by 
in  your  hands  till  it  is  done.    With  the  de- 


bates, shall  not  I  have  businesa  enoufirh?  if 
I-  had  but  good  pens. 

"  Towards  Mr.  Savage's  Life  what  more 
have  you  got.^  I  would  wUlin^ly  have  his 
trial,  &c.  and  know  whether  his  defence  be 
at  Bristol,  and  would  have  his  coUectioa  ot 
Pbems,  on  account  of  the  Preface; — *  The 
Plain  Dealer,'* — all  the  magazines  that 
have  any  thing  of  his  or  relating  to  him. 

"  I  thought  my  letter  would  he  long,  but 
It  is  now  ended;  and  I  am,  sir,  yours,  &c 
'<Sam.  JoRivsoir. 

"The  boy  (bund  me  writing  this  al- 
most in  the  dark,  when  I  could  not  quite 
easilv  read  yours. 

"  I  have  read  the  Italian: — ^nothing  in  it 
is  well. 

'  "  I  had  no  notion  of  having  any  thing  for 
the  inscription  9.  I  hope  you  don't  think  I 
kept  it  to  extort  a  price.  I  could  think  of 
nothing  till  to-day.  If  y^ou  coukl  spare  me 
another  guinea,  for  the  history,  I  ahould  take 
it  very  kmdlv,  to-night;  but  if  you  do  not, 
I  ahatt  not  think  it  an  injury.^ 1  am  al- 
most well  again." 

**T0  MR.  CAVK. 

"  Sir, — You  did  not  tell  me  your  deter^ 
mination  about  tlie  SoldierU  Letter  ^^  which 
I  am  confident  was  never  printed.  1  think 
it  will  not  do  by  itself,  or  in  any  other 
place,  so  well  as  the  Maff.  Extraordinary, 
if  you  will  have  it  at  all,  I  believe  you 
do  not  think  I  set  it  high,  and  I  will  be  glad 
if  what  you  ffive  you  will  give  quickly. 

"You  need  not  be  in  care  about  some- 
thing to  print,  for  I  have  got  the  State 
Trius,  and  shall  extract  Layer  Atterbury 
and  Macclesfield  from  them,  and  shall  briof 
them  to  you  in  a  fortnight;  afler  which  1 
wUl  try  to  get  the  South  Sea  Report." 
[JVb  date  nor  ngnature.} 

His  writings  in  the  Gentleman's  Maga- 
7ineinlT4S,  are,  the  "Prefacef,"  "thePai^ 
liamentary  Debates  t,"  "  Considerations  on 
the  Dispute  between  Crousaz  and  War- 


^  *<  The  Plain  Dealer**  was  published  in  1724, 
and  contained  aome  acconnt  of  Savage. 

'  Perhaps  the  Runic  Inscription,  Gent.  Mag. 
vol.  xii.  p.  182. — ^Malone. 

[Certainly  not — that  was  published  in  March, 
1742,  at  least  seventeen  months  before  this  letter 
was  written;  nor  does  there  appear  in  the  Maga- 
zine any  inscription  to  which  tins  can  refer.  It 
seemed  at  first  sight  probable  that  it  might  allude 
to  the  translation  of  Pope's  Inscription  on  his 
Grotto,  which  appeared  (with  an  apology  for 
haste)  in  the  next  Magazine;  but  the  espresaon 
"  I  could  think  of  nothing  till  to-day,'*  ne^tives 
that  supposition.  The  inscription,  then,  was  prob- 
ably one  which  Cave  requested  Johnson  to  de- 
vise, and  which,  when  Johnson  afler  a  long  delay 
produced  it,  Cave  surprised  him  by  paying. — ^Ed.] 

'  I  have  not  discovered  what  this  was. 
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burton,  on  Pope's  Eisay  on  Man  (p.  151. 
W7)t}"  in  which,  while  lie  defends  Cn>u- 
saz,  he  show^  an.  admirahle  metaphysical 
acu tineas  and  temperance  in  controversy; 
'^  Ad  Lauram  parituram  Epig^ramma  ^  (p.- 
878)*;»  ''  A  Latin  Translation  of  Pope's 
Verses  on  his  Grotto  (p.  658>»." 

Aiid  as  he  could  employ  his  pen  with 
equal  success  upon  a  small  matter  as  a  great^ 
I  suppose  him  to  be  the  authouT  of  an  ad-, 
vertisement  for  Osborne,  concerning  -the 
great  Harleian  Catalogue  [«t  the  end  of  the 
volume]. 

Oent.Ma(.  [The  following  elegant  Latin 
T.  isi  '  ode,  as  Mr.  MaTone  states,  was 
r-  «*8-  many  years  ago  pointed  out  to 
James  Bindley,  Esq.  as  written  by  John- 
son, and 'may  safely  be  attributed  to  him: 

"  AD  OkNATISSIMAM  PUIXLAM. 

Yantt  sit  arti,  sit  studio  modus, 
FornKMB  Tiiigo:  sit  specnlo  qvies, 
.     ,     Ciiram<{iie  qonrendi  decoris 

Mitte,  snpemiciUMqiie  caltni. 

Ut  fortuitis  Tenia  coloribns 
Depicts  ydgo  mm  magis  placent, 
Nee  invident  horto  nitebti    ' 
DiTitias  operosiores: 

^  Leniqae  fons  cnm  nianniire  palchrior 
Obliqnat  nltfo  praecipitem  fugam 
Inter  relactantes  Upillos,  et 
Dacit  aquas  temerd  seqnentes: 

Utqiie  mter  andas,  mter  et  arbores. 
Jam  veie  primo  dulcft  strepunit  aves, 
Et  arte  nallA  gratiores 

IngemiBant  sine  lege  cantos: 

Nativa  sic  te  gratia*  te  nitor     < 
Simplex  decebit,  te  veneres  tnie; 
Nadus  Cupido  suspicatur 
Artifices  nimis  apparatAs. 


1  AnjB^liacss  inter  piilcherrima  Laura  puellas, 
Mox  uteri  pondua  depwitura  grave, 
Adsti,  Laura,  tibi  Ihcilto  Lqcina  dolenti, 
Neve  tibi  noceat  pranitulMe  De«e. 

Mr.  Hector  was  present  when  this  epigram  was 
mode  impromptu.  The  fint  line  was  proposed 
by  Dr.  James,  and  Johnson  was  called  upon  by 
the  company  to  finish  it,  which  he  instantly  did. 

BOSWELL. 

[This  epigram  seems  hardly  worth  the  distinc- 
tion of  being  specially  quoted.  If  the  first  line  was 
proposed  as  a  tfiena,  we  cannot  mnch  admire  the 
style  in  which  it  was  followed  up:  the  designa^ 
lion,  surely,  of  the  lady  m  puella  would  lead  us 
•  to  expect  any  thing  rather  than  the  turn  which 
the  epigram  takes.  Is  not  the  second  line  gross 
and  awkward;  the  third  pedantic;  and  the  con- 
ceit of  the  fourth  not  even  classical — for  i^ocina 
was  never  famed  for  her  beauty;  and  does  not 
the  whole  seem  a  very  strange  subject  for  poetical 
eompliment  ? — Ed.] 


Ergo  flaentem  ta  maid  sedda, 
Ne  sBjva  inurss  semper  acn  comam; 
Nee  «pflna  odoratq  nitentes 
PulTere  dedecofes  capillos^ 

dnalea-nec  olim  vel  PtolemsBia 
Jactabat  ozor,  sideroo  ia  cboro 
Utcanque  dsvotie  refulgent 
Verticis  exnvifls  decori; 

Nee  diva  mater,  cnm  similem  tusB 
Afentita  formam,  et  pulchrior  aspici, 
Pennisit  incomptas  protervis 
Fnsa  eoma^  agitare  ventis  '.*' 

But  I  should  think  myself  much  wanting, 
both  to  my  illustrious  friend  and  my  read- 
ers, did  I  not  introduce  here,  with  more 
than  ordinary  respctt,  an  exquisitely  beau- 
tifVil  Ode,  which  has  not  been  inserted  in 
any  of  the  collections  of  Johnson's  poetry, 
written  by  him  at  a- very  early  period,  as 
Mr.  Hector  informs  me,  and  inserted  in  the 
Gwitleman's  Magazine  of  this  year  (p.  375  'i 

"  FRIENDSHIP,  AN  OWE* 

Friendship,  peculiar  boon  of  heav'n. 
The  lioble  mind's  delight  and  pride, 
'  To  men  and  angels  only  giv'n, 
To  aU  the  lower  world  denied.  ' 

While  love,  unknown  among  the  blest. 
Parent  of  thonaaud  wild  desires, 

The  savage  and  the  hmnan  breast 
Torments  alike  with  raging  (res; 

With  bright,  but  oft  destructive,  gleam. 
Alike  o*er  all  his  lightnings  fly; 

Thy  lambent  glories  only  b^m 
Around  the  fav*rites  of  the  sky. 

Thytgentle  flows  of  guiltless  joys 
On  fools  and  villains  ne'er  descend, 

In  vain  for  thee  the  tyrant  sighs, 
And  hugv  a  flatterer  for  a  friend. 

Directress  of  the  brave  and  just, 
O  guide  us  through  life's  darksome  way! 

•  In  vol.  xiF.  p.  46,  of  the  Gentleman's  Magr 
azine,  an  elecant  epigram  was  inserted,  b  ai^ 
sWer  to  the  above  Ode,  which  was  written  by 
Dr.  Inyon  of  Pulham,  in  Norfolk,  a  physician, 
and  an  excellent  classical  scholar: 

«*  M  Atahorem  Carminis  ad  ORXATxisiiCAX 

PtTELLAM. 
"  O  ciii  non  potait,  quia  cults,  placere  puella^ 
Qui  speras  Mimun  poMS  plaoere  tiism  T'— M  *Loirs 

[Out  of  deference  to  Mr.  Malooe  and  Mr.  Bind 
ley,  whose  assertion  has  been  so  long  before  the 
publick  uncontradicted t  the  editor  has  inserted 
the  foregoing  ode;  but  it  appears  to  him  to  be  in 
a  different  and  (may  he  venture  to  add?)  better 
style  than  Johnson's;  and  he  finds,  in  the  JVew 
Foundling  Hospital  for  Wit,  that  it  is  attributed 
to  Bishop  Lowth.-- £x>.] 
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And  let  the  tortures  ofmirtniM 
On  selfiflh  boflomi  only  prej. 

Nor  shall  thine  aidotir  cease  to  glow, 
When  flools  to  bUssful  climes  remoYe: 

What  raised  onr  yirtae  here  below, 
Shall  aid  our  happiness  above.*' 

Johnson  had  now  an  opportunity  ofoblig- 
mg  his  schoolfellow  Dr.  James,  of  whom 
he  once  observed,  "  no  man  brlng^s  mor^ 
mind  to  his  profession."  James  published 
this  year  his  '^  Medicinal  Pictionary,"  in 
three  volumes  folio.  Johnson,  as  I  under- 
stood from  him,  had  written,  or  assisted  in 
writing,  the  proposals  for  this  work;  and 
being  very  fond  of  the  study  of  phvsick,  in 
which  James  wi^  his  master,  he  furnished 
some  of  tlie  articles.  He,  however,  cer- 
tainly wrote  for  it  the  Dedication  to  Dr. 
Meadf,  which  is  conceived  with  great  ad- 
dress, to  conciliate  the  patronage  of  that 
very  eminent  man. 

It  has  been  circulated,  I  know  not  with 
what  authenticity  i,  that  Johnson  consider- 
ed Dr.  Birch  as  a  duU  writer,  and  said  of 
him,  "  Tom  Birch  is  as  brisk  as  a  bee  in 
conversation;  but  no  sooner  does  he  take  a 
pen  in  his  hand,  than  it  becomes  a  torpedo 
to  him,  and  benumbs  all  his  faculties." 
That  the  literature  of  this  country  is  much 
indebted  to  Birch's  activity  and  diligence 
must  certainly  be  acknowledged.  We  have 
seen  that  Johnson  honour^  ^  him  with  a 
Greek  Epigram;  and  his  correspondence 
with  him,  during  many  years,  prove»  that 
he  liad  no  mean  opinion  of  him. 

"  TO  DH.  BIRCH. 

•<  Thoraday,  Bept.  99, 1749. 

"  Sir, — ^I  hope  you  will  excuse  me  for 
troubling  you  on  an  occasion  orf^  which  I 
know  not  whom  else  I  can  apply  to;  I  am 
at  a  loss  for  the  lives  and  characters  of  £arl 
Stanhope,  the  two  Craggs,  and  the  minis- 
ter Sunderland  3;  and  \^g  that  you  will  in- 


^  [It  is  stated  by  Hawkins:  we  shall  see  all 
through  this  work,  the  very  peculiar  value  which 
Johnson  set  on  conversational  powers;  and  there 
■eemfl  no  reason  to  doubt  that  Dr.  Birch's  conver- 
ntion  exceeded  his  writings  In  vivacity.  The 
editor  has  seen  a  MS.  letter  of  Bishop  Warfour- 
ton's,  in  which  he  insisti,  in  his  usual  decisive 
tone,  on  the  poor  use  which  Birch  made  in  his 
writingB  of  the  materials  which  he  possessed. — 
Ed.] 

'  [No  doubt,  as  the  case  has  tuned  out,  Biich 
IS  honoured  by  Johnson's  compliment;  but  at 
the  time  when  it  was  written,  Birch  was  of  emi- 
nence in  the  literary  world,  and  (what  affected 
Johnson  more  nearly),  high  in  the  estimation  of 
Cave;  and  Johnson^s  learned  flatteries  of  him. 
Miss  Carter,  and  Mr.  Urban,  were  all  probably 
prompted  by  the  same  motive,  a  desire  to  propi- 
tiate Cave.— En.] 

*  [Wanted,'  probably,  for  the  Failiamentaiy 


form  (me)  where  1  may  fiod  tliem,  and  senii 
any  pamphlctB,  lie.  relatinff  to  them  to  Mr. 
Cave,  to  be  perused  for  a  few  days  iKp  air, 
your  moat  humble  aervant,  ^^ 

''Sam.  JoBiraov.'' 

His  circiunstances  were  at  this  time  em- 
barrassed; yet  his  affection  for  hia  mother 
was  ao  warm,  and  so  tiberal  \  that  he  took 
upon  himself  a  debt  of  hera^' which,  though 
small  in  itself,  was  then  considerable  to  him. 
This  appears  from  the  foUowinff  letter  which 
he  wrote  to  Mr.  Levett,  of  Lichficdd,  the 
original  of  which  lies  now  before  me. 

"to  HR.  LITBTT,  IN  LICHTIKLD. 

"  Deecnikcr  i,  1143. 
"Sia,— I  am  extremely  sorry  that  we 
have  encroached  so  much  upon  your  for- 
bearance with  respect  to  the  interest,  which 
•a  great  perplexity  of  affairs  bindered  me 
fVom.  thinking  of  with  that  attention  that  I 
ouf  ht,  and  which  I  am  not  unmediateiT 
able  to  remit  to  you,  but  wHlpav  it  (I  dunk 
twelve  pounds),  in  two  months.  I  look 
upon  this,  and  on  the  future  interest  of  that 
mortgagre,  as  my  own  debt;  and  beg  that 
vou  wiH  be  pleased  to  give  me  directions 
how  to  pay  it,  and  not  to  mention  it  to  my 
dear  mother.  If  it  be  necessarsr  to  pay  this  in 
less  time,  I  believe  I  can  do  it;  but  I  take 
two  months  for  certainty,  and  heg  an  an- 
swer whether  you  can  allow  me  so  much 
time.  I  think  myself  verv  much  obliged  to 
vour  forbearance,  and  shall  esteem  it  a  mat 
happiness  to  be  able  to  serve  ^ou.  I  have 
great  opportunities  of  dispersing  anv  thing 
that  you  may  think  it  proper  to  make  pu£ 
lick.  I  will  give  a  note  for  the  money, 
payable  at  the  time  mentioned,' to  any  one 
here  that  you  shall  appoint. — I  am,  sir, 
your  most  obedi^it  and  most  humble  ser- 
vant, "Sam  JoHHsoir. 
"  At  Mr.  OdHWiM'S,  bookiener,  In  6ray%  Inn." 

5  It  does  not  appear  that  he  wrote  any 


HLrtory  mentioned  in  the  preceding  letter  of  An- 
gaat — Ei>.] 

*  [Dr.  Johnson  was  a  good  son,  and  eveo  to 
indifferent  persons  the  most  charitable  of  men; 
but  the  praises  which  Boswell  lavishea  on  this 
particnlar  affair  are  uncalled  for,  as  the  debt  vraa 
hardly  so  much  Johnson's  mother's  as  hu  own. 
It  has  already  appeared  that  he  had  something  of 
his  father's  property  to  expect  after  his  mother's 
death  (p.  27) ;  this  was  the  hoose  in  Lichfield, 
which  was,  it  seems,  mortgaged  to  Mr.  Levett: 
by  the  nonpayment  of  the  mterest  Levett  would 
have  been  entitled  to  get  possession  of  the  prop- 
erty; and  m  that  case  Johnson  would  have  lost 
his  reversion,  so  that  he  very  justly  says,  that 
«  he  looks  upon  this  and  the  future  interest  on 
the  moitgajB^e  as  his  own  deht.** — ^Ed-I 

*  [In  thn  and  the  two  next  yean,  Afir.  Boswell 
has  not  assigned  to  Johnson  any  contributions  to 
the   Gentleman^M  MagagirUt  yet  there  seenv 
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Mnff  m  1744  for  the  Oentleman's  Mi^a- 
zin6  but  the  Prefecet.  His  Me  of  Burretier 
was  ]iow  re^published  in  a  pamphlet  by  it- 
self. But  he  produced  one  work  this  year, 
fully  sufficient  to  maintain  the  higli  reputar 
tion  which  he  had  acquired.  This  w^ 
"Thb  Life  of  Ri^baed  Savaos*;*'  a 
man  of  whom  it  is  difficult  to  speak  impar- 
tially, without  wondering  that  he  was  for 
some  time  the  intimate  companion  of  Johnr 
son;  for  his  character  ^  was  marked  by  pro- 
fligacy, insolence,  and  ingratitude:  yet^  as 
he  undoubtedly  had  a  warm  and  vigorous^ 
though  unregulated  mind,  had  seen  life  in 
all  its  varieties,  had  been  much  in  the  com- 
pany of  the  statesmen  and  wits  of  hi&time, 
he  could  communicate  to  Johnson  an  abun- 
dant supply  of  such  materials  as  his  philo- 
sophical curiosity  most  eBgeriy  desired^  and 
as  Savage's  misiortnnes  and  misconduct  had 
reduced  iiim  to  the  lowest  state  of  wretch- 
edness as  a  writer  for  bread,  his  visits  to  St 
John's  Gate  naturally  brought  Johnson  and 
him  together  9. 


little  doubt  that  firom  hi«  ooimezioB  witlithat 
work  bo  derived  for  some  yean  the  chief  and  el- 
most  the  only  means  of  eubaieteiice  for  himielf 
and  his  wife;  peihsps  he  mav  have  acted  as  geo- 
end  editor  with  an  annual  allowance,  and  be  no 
doubt  employed  himself  on  more  literary  works 
than  hav^  boBo  ackiiowled|ged.  In  this  point  the 
publicloBs  is  perhaps  not  great  What  he  was 
unwilling  to  avow  we  need  not  be  very  solicitous 
to  discover.  Indeed  his  pereonal  history  k  about 
this  period  a  blank,  hiddoi,  it  is  to  be  feared,  in 
the  obscurity  of  indigence;  and  we  cannot  but 
think  with  a  tender  commiseratwn  of  the  "dii- 
treta"  of  such  a  man,  rendered  more  poignant 
by  being  shared  with  a  woman  whom  be  so  ten- 
derly loved. — Ed.1 

^  As  a  q>ecimen  of  Savage's  temper,  I  insert 
the  following  letter  from  him  to  a  noble  loid 
[Tyrconikel],  to  whom  he  was  under  great  obliga- 
tions, but  who,  on  account  of  his  bod  conduct, 
was  obliged  to  discard  him.  The  original  was  in 
the  hands  of  the  lata  Francis  Cockayne  Cust, 
Esq.  one  of  his  majesty's  counsel  learned  in  the 
law: 
**  Right  Honourable  Bruts  and  Boobt. 

"  I  find  you  want  (as  Mr. is  pleased  to 

hint)  to  swear  away  my  life,  that  is,  the  life  of 
your  creditor^  because  he  ai^  you  for  a  debt 
The  publick  shall  soon  be  acquainted  with  this, 
to  judge  whether  yon  are  not  fitter  to  be  an  Irish 
evidence,  than  to  be  an  Irish  peer. — I  defy  and 
despise  you. — I  am,  your  determined  adversary, 
R.  S.»— BoswEi.1. 

'  Sir  John  Hawkins  gives  the  world  to  under- 
stand, that  Johnson,  **  iMing  an  admirer  of  genteel 
manners,  was  captivated  by  tbe  address  and  de- 
meanour of  Savage,  who,  as  to  his  exterior,  was 
to  a  remarkable  degree  accomplished." — Haw- 
kinses Lifi,  .p.  52.  But  Sir  John's  notions  of 
gentility  must  appear  somewhat. ludicrous,  from 
his  stating  the  following  circumstance  as  presump- 
tive evidence  that  Savage  was  a  good  swordsman: 
'^That  he  undentood  the  exercise  of  a  gentleman's 

TOI*.  I  9 


It  is  metancholy  to  reflect,  that  Johnson 
and  Savage  were  sometimes  in  such  extreme 
indi^enoe^,  that  they  could  not  pay  for  a 
lodffing^  so  that  they  hiCve  wandered  U>* 
getner  whole  nights  in  the  streets  4.    Yet 


weapon,  may  be  infenred  from  the  use  made  of  it 
ia  that  rash  encounter  which  is.  related  in  his 
Life«"  The  dexterity  hbre  alluded  to  was,  that 
Savage,  in  a  nocturnal  fit  of  drunkennesB,  stabbed 
a'  roan  at  a  coffee-house,  and  killed  him:  for 
which  he  was  tried  at  the  (Md  Baile^,  and  found 
guilty  of  muTcfer. 

Johnson,  inde6d,  describes  him  as  having  '*  a 
grave  and  manly,  deportment,  a  solemn  dignity 
of  mien;  but  which,  upon  a  nearer  acquaiqtance, 
SoAened  into  an  engaging  eesmess  of  manners." 
Hew  highly  Johnson  admired  him  for  that  know- 
ledge which  he  himself  so  much  cultivated,  and 
what  kindness  he  entertained  for  hhn^  appeam 
from  the  following  lines  in  the  &enHeman*i 
JUagagine  for  April,  1788,  which  I  am  aasored 
by  Johnsoar 


**  Ad  RiCAKDvic  Savaox. 
«  Bunumi  ttudium  gtneris  cui  pefitore  ftrvet 
O  cotat  kMmOMum  Ufinsat^us  ^cmu.**— <Bobw.bix. 

[Boewell  iboald  have  stated  his  authority  foF 
attributmg  this  poor,  obscure,  and  haish  couplet, 
to  Johnson,  llie  absmd^de  prefixed  to  it  in  the- 
:  Magume  (wlucb  BoswelV  more  -prudently  than 
candidly,  sinks)  is  still  less  in  Johnson's  manner, 
and  remiinds  us  of  Maroi  and  AnachaniB  Clootz^ 

"  Ad  Ricardom  Savage, 
Bumani  gwMiis  AiMdorem  J 1 1'* 

If  Johnson  wrote  this  sad  stufi;  it  was  probably 
before  he .  knew  much  of  Savage.  They  were: 
not,  as  he  himself  said,  acquaint^  till  after  Lon^ 
don  was  written.  Now  London  was  written  in. 
1798,  and  finished,  pro6a5/y  in  Af arch,  eertaSniy 
in  April;  and  Johnson  was  in  negotiation  with 
Cav^  and  Dods1e;|r  for  the  sale  of  k  when  thia^ 
epigram  was  published.  Perhaps,  m  this  time, 
Johnson  supposed  Bavi^  to  stand  high  in  the 
opinion  of  Cave,  and  may  have  hoped  to  propi- 
tiate the  latter  by  praise  of  the  former,  as  there 
is  reason  to  suspect  he  did,  about  the  same  time, 
m  the  cases  of  Miss  Carter  and'  Dr  Birch.  (See 
on^ejj).  64.  note.)— Ed.] 

3  The  following  striking  proof  of  Johnson's  ex- 
treme indigence,  when  be  published  the  Life  of 
Savage,  was  communicated  to  Mr.  BosweU,  by  Mr» 
Richard  Stowe  of  Ap^cji  in  Bedfordshire,  from 
the  information  of  Mr.  Walter  Harte,  author  of 
the  Life  of  Gnstavus  Adolphus: 

<«  Soon  aftct  Savage's  Life  was  published,  Mr. 
Haite  dined  with  Edward  Cave,  and  occasion- 
ally praised  it  Soon  after  meeting  him,  Care  said,. 
'  you  made  a  man  very  happy  t'other  day . ' — *  How 
could  that  be  ?'  says  Harte;  *  nobody  was  there 
but  ounelves.'  Cave  answered,  by  reminding 
him  that  a.  plate  of  victuals  was  sent  behind  a 
screen,  which  wad  to  Johnson,  dreesed  so  shab- 
bily, that  he  did  not  choose  to  appear;  but  oa 
hearing  the  convenation,  he  was  highly  delighted 
with  the  encomiums  on  his  book." — ^Malone. 

*  As  Johnson  was  married  before  he  settled  in- 
London,  and  must  have  always  bad  a  habitationi 
for  his  wife,  some  readers  have  wondered  how  he 


ee 
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in  these  almost  incredible  teenes  of  distress, 
we  may  suppose  that  Savage  mentioned 
many  of  the  anecdotes  with  which  Johnson 
afterward*  enriched  the  life  of  his  unhappy 
companion,  and  those  of  other  poets. 

He  told  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  that  one 
night  in  particular,  when  Sara^  and  he 
walked  round  St.  James's-sqiiare  ior  want  of 
a  lodging,  they  were  not  at  all  depressed  by 
their  situation^  but,  in  high  spirits  and 
brimful  of  patriotism,  traversed  the  square 
for  several  hours,  inveiffhed  against  the  min- 
ister, and  *'  resolved  they  would  $tmid  hy 
Uieir  eauntry." 

I  am  afraid,  however,  that  by  associating 
with  Savage,  who  was  habituated  to  the 
dissipation  and  licentiousness  of  the  town, 
Johnson,  though  his  ffood  principles  remain- 
ed steady,  did  nOt  entirely  nrsserve  thai  con- 
duct, for  which,  in  days  or  greater  simplici- 
ty, he  was  remarked  by  his  friend  Mr.  Hec- 
tor; but  was  imperceptibly  led  into  some 
indulgences  whicn  occasioned  much  distress 
to  his  virtuous  mind  i. 


•ever  could  have  been  driireB  to  strotl  aboqt  with 
Savage,  all  nigtkt,  for  want  of  a  lodging.  But  it 
■honkl  be  vemembered,  jhaX  Johnson,  at.  different 
periods,  hsd  lodgings  in^he  vicinity' of  London; 
and  his  finances  eeftainly  would  not  admit  of  a 
doable  ettabHehment.  When,  therelbre,  he  tpealt 
a  eonvivial  day  in  London,  and  fonnd  it  too  late 
to  return  to  any  country  residence  he  may  occa^ 
sionally  have  had,  having  lio  lod^png  in  town, 
he  was  obliged  to  pass  the  night  in  Uie  manner 
described  al^ve;  for  though,  at  that  period,  it  was 
not  uncommon  for  two  men  to  sleep  together, 
Savage,  it  appehia,  could  accommodate  him  with 
nothing  but  his  companv  in  the  open  air.^Fhe 
epigram  given  above,  which  doubtleM  was  written 
by  Johnson,  ^|ow8,  that  their  acquaintance  com- 
menced before  April,  1738.  See  p.  103,  n.*— 
Maloke.  [Mr.  Malone  appears  to  have  fbr- 
•gotten  that  Sir  J.  Hawkins  relates,  that  about  this 
period  of  Jolmson*s  Intimacy  with  Savage,  a  kind 
'Of  separation  took  place  between  him  and  his  wife, 
who  went  to  reside  with  some  relations  near  the 
Tower:  this  was,  probably,  part  of  the  period 
'which  Johnson  calls  their  dittress;  which,  if  Mr. 
Malone 's  anecdote  of  the  plate  of  victuals  sent  be- 
ihind  the  screen  be  correct,  musit  have  extended  to, 
.at  least,  1744,  and  may,  it  is  feared,  have  lasted 
.a  few  years  later.  As  to  ^he  inference  Mr.  Ma-. 
lone  draws  from  the  epigram,  it  may  be  observed, 
^that  it  by  no  means  proves  any  intimaty^  and  it 
iha^  been  shown  in  the  last  note  that  if  any  ac- 
.quaintance  existed  at  the  time  the  epigram'  was 
■.written,  it  must  have  been  isry  recent.— Ed.] 

*  [Sir  John  Hawkins  very  uncharitably  attri- 
butes to  the  influence  of  Savage  a  separation 
(which  took  place  (as  he  alone  asserts),  between 
Johnson  and  his  wife  about  this  period,  **  when 
she  was  harboured,'*  as  he  expressess  it,  "  by  a 
friend  near  the  Tower. ' '  This  separation  ( if  Haw- 
kins be  even  so  far  correct)  may  be  explained  with- 
.out  any  reference  to  Savage.  The  whole  course 
«f  JoKbbop'b  life  and  conduct  warranta  us  in  sup- 


That  Johnson  was  anxious  that  an  mo- 
thentick  and  fayourahle  account  of  his  ex- 
traordinary friend  shouki  first  get  posses 
sion  of  the  ])uhlick  attention^  is  eviient 
from  a  letter  which  he  wrote  in  the  Gen- 
tleman's Magayine  for  August  of  the  year 
preceding  its  publicaftion. 

"Mr.  U&  «ah  , — ^As  your  collections  show 
how  often  jom  have  owed  the  ornaments 
of  your  poetical  pages  to  the  correspondence 
of  the  unibrtunate  and  ingenious  Mr.  Sav- 
age, I  douht  not  hut  you  have  so  much 
reg^tfd  to  his  memory  as  to  encourage  any 
design  that  ma^  have  a  tendency  to  the 
preservation  of  it  from  insults  or  calumnies; 
and  therefore  with  some  degree  of  assur- 
ance, entreat  ^ou  to  inform  the  publick, 
that  his  4ife  will  speedily  he  published  by  a 
person  who  was  fsvoured  with  his  confi- 
dence, and  received  from  himself  an  ac- 
count of  most  of  the  transactions  which  he 
proposes  to  mention,  to  the  time  of  his  re- 
tirement to  Swansea  in  Wales. 

"  F'rom  that  period,  to  his  death  in  the 
prison  of  Bristol,  the  account  will  be  con- 
tinued fronk  materials  still  less  liaMe  to  ob^ 
jection;  his  own  letters,  and  those  of  his 
friends,  some  of  which  will  be  inserted  in 
the  work,  and*  abstracts  of  others  subjoined 
in  the  margin. 

**  It  may  be  reasonably  imagined,  that 
others  may  have  the  same  design;  but  as  it 
is  not  credible  that  they  can  obtain  the  same 
materials,  it  must  be  expected  they  will  sup- 
ply from  invention  the  want  of  intelligence: 
and  that  under  the'  title  of  « The  Life  of 
Sava^e,^'  they  will  publish  only  a  novel,  fill- 
ed with  romantick  adventures  and  imagi- 
nary amours.  You  may  therefore,  perhaps, 
gratify  the  lovers  of  truth  and  wit,  by  giving 
me  leave  to  inform  them  in  your  Ma^a7ine, 
that  my  account  will  be  published  an  8va 
by  Mr.  Roberts,  in  Warwick-lane." 

[JVo  Signaiure.l 


posing  that  this  tenipoTary  Beparation  was    pro- 
duced by  pecuniary  distress,  and  not  by  an  inter- 
ruption of  affection.     Johnson  would  be  naturally 
solicitous  that  his  wife  should  find  in  her  own 
family  a  temporary  refuge  from  the  want  with 
which  he  was  struggling.^   There  never  has  ex- 
isted any  human  being,  oil  the  details  of  whose  life, 
all  the  motives  of  whose  actions,  all  the  thoughts 
of  whose  mind,  have  been  so  unreservedly  brought 
before  the  publick;  even  hi?  prayen,  his  most  se- 
cret meditations,  and  his  most  scmf^ulous  self  re- 
proaches, have  been  laid  before  the  world;  and 
there  is  not  to  be  found,  in  all  the  unparalleled 
mass  of  information  thus  exposed  to  us,  a  single  . 
trace  to  justify  the  accusation  which  Hawkins  eo  \  "^ 
wantonly  and  so  odiously,  and  it  may  be  assamed,   !  " 
so  falsely  makes.     Johnson^s  fate  in  this  partico-    ' 
lar  is  a  little  hard;  he  is  at  once  ridiculed  for 
being  extravagantly  uxorious,  and  censured  for  a 
profligate  disregard  of  his  wife. — En.] 
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In  February,  1744,  it  accordiagly  came 
forth  from  the  shop  of  Roberts,  between 
whom  and  Johnson  I  have  not  traced  an^ 
connexion,  except  the  casual  one 'of  thia 
publication  \  In  Johnson's  "  Life  of  Sav- 
age," although  it  must  be  allowed  that  its 
moral  is  the  reverse  of—"  Retpieere  emem- 
plar  o»l«  marumque  jubebOy"  a  very  useful 
lesson  is  inculcated,  to  guard  men  of  warm 
passions  from  a  too  free  mdulgence  of  the;|n; 
and  the  various  incidents  are  related  in^  so 
clear  and  anitnated  a  manner,  and  illuminate 
ed  throughout  with  so  much  philosophy, 
that  it  is  one  of  the  most  interesting  narra- 
tives in  the  English  language^.  Sir  Joshua 
Reynolds  told  me,  that  upon  his  Ktum 
from  Italy  he  met  with  it  m  Devonshire, 
knowing  nothing  of  its  authour,  and  beg^an 
to  read  it  while  he  lyas  standing  with  his 
arm  leanmg  'against  a  Chimneypiece.  It 
seized  his  attention  so  stronglv,  that^not 
being  able  to  lay  down  the  b^k  till  he  had 
finished  it,  when  he  attempted  to  move,  he 
found  his  arm  totally  benumbed.  The  ra- 
pidity with  which  this  work  was  composed 
IS  a  wonderful  circumstance.  Johnson  has 
been  heard  to  say, "  I  wrote  forty- 
i-ni  eijfht  of  the  printed  octavo  pages 
of  the  Life  or  Savage  at  a  sitting; 
but  then  I  sat  up  all  night." 

He  exhibits  the  genius  of  Savage  to  the 
best  advantage,  in  the  specimens  of  his  poe- 
try which  he  has  selected,  some  of  which 
are  of  uncommon  merit.  We,  indeed,  oc- 
casionally find  such  vigour  and  such  point, 
as  might  make  us  suppose  that  the  generous 
aid  ol  Johnson  had  Deen  imparted  to  his 
friend.  Mr.  Thomas  Warton  made  this 
remark  to  me;  and,  in  support  of  it,  quoted 
from  the  poem  entitled  "  The  BastarcL"  a 
line  in  which  the  fancied  superiority  of  one 
"  stamped  in  Nature's  mint  with  ecstasy" 
is  contrasted  with  a  regular  lawAil  descend- 
ant of  some  great  and  ancient  family: 

^  [There  aeeim  reason  to'Sappoee  that  Cave 
aometimefl  permitted  the  name  of  another  printer 
to  appear  on  the  tide  pages  of  books  of  which  he 
was  in  fact  the  pabliBher;  see  ante,  p.  58.  In 
this  case  the  fact  is  certain;  as  it  appeaia  from  the 
letter  to  Cave,  Angost,  1788  {ante,  p.  62),  that 
Johnson  s6ld  tho  work  to  him  eyen  before  it  was 
written. — Ed.]  ^ 

'  [It  gives,  like  Raphaers  Lazanis  or  Marillo*B 
Beggar,  pleasure  as  a  work  of  art,  while  the  orig^ 
mal  coiild  only  excite  diagast.  -.Johnson  has 
spread  over  Savage *s  character  tfie  varnish,  or 
rather  the  veil,  of  stately  diction  and  extenuatory 
phrases,  but  cannot  prevent  the  observant  reader 
firom  seeing  that  the  subject  of  this  biognipical 
essay  was,  as  Mr.  Boswell  calls  him,  "  an  un- 
I  grotefol  and  insolent  profligate;**  and  so  little 
do  his  works  show  of  that  poetical  talent  for 
which  he  has  been  celebrated,  that  if  it  had  not 
been  for  Johnson's  embalming  partiality,  his 
works  would  probably  be  now  as  unheard  of  as 
they  aia  unread, — ^Ed.] 


«  No  tenth  transmittar  of  a  fiMlish  fiwe.' 


But  the  fact  is,  that  this  noem  was  publish- 
ed some  years  before  Johndon  and  Savage 
were  acquainted. 

It  no  where  appears  when  they  became 
acquainted  3,  and  in  the  whole  of  Johnson's 
life  of  his  profligate  friend  there  is  no  kind 
of  date. 

It  is  remarkable,  that  in  this  biographical 
disquisition  there  appears  a  very  strong 
Symptom  of  Johnson's  prejudice  against 
players  *;  a  prejudice  which  may  be  attri-^- 
buted  to  the  following  causes:  first,  the 
imperfection  of  hb  organs,  which  were  so 
delective  that  he  was  not  susceptible  of  the 
fine  impressions  which  theatrical  excellence 
produces  upon  the  g:enerality  of  mankind; 
secondly,  the  cold  rejections  of  his  tragedy; 
and,  lastly,  the  brilliant  success  of  Garrick, 
who  had  been  his  pupil,  who  had  come  to 
London  at  the  'same  time  with  him,  not  in 
a  much  more  prosperous  state  than  him- 
self, and  whose  talents  he  undoubtedly 
rated  low)  compared  with  his  owq.  His 
being  outstripped  by  his  pupil  in  the  race 
of  imme4iate  fame,  as  well  as  of  fortune, 
probably  made  him  feel  some  indignation, 
as  thinking  whatever  might  be  Garrick's 
ments  in  his  art,  the  reward  was  too  great 
when  compared  with  what  the  most  suc- 
cessful efiorts  of  literary  labour  could  at- 
tain. At  all  periods  of  his  Me  Johnson 
used  to  talk  contemptuously  of  players; 
but  in  this  work  he  speaks  of  thcnl  wit!i  pe- 
culiar acrimony;  for  which,  perhaps,  there 
waa  formerly  too  much  reason  from  the  li- 
centious and  dissolute  manners  of  those  en- 
gaged in  that  profession.  It  is  but  justice 
to  add,  that  in  our  own  time  such  a  change 
ha^  taken  place,  that  tlierew  no  longer 
room  for  such  an  unfavourable  distinction. 

His  schoolfellow  and  friend,  Dr.  Taylor, 
told  me  a  pleasant  anecdote  of  Johnson's 
triumphing  over  hia  pupil,  David  Garrick. 
When  that  great  actor  had  played  some 


*  [This  acqnafntance  probably  commenced  in 
the  spring  of  1788;  certainly  not  earlier,  if  it  be 
true,  that  they  firrt  met  at  St  John's  Gate,  as 
Johnson  was  not  known  to  Cave  till  Febraary  or 
March,  17S8.— En.]   • 

*  [It  is  another  of  those  remarkable  inconsi*- 
tencles  in  Johnson's  charact^,  before  allndod  to 
(p.  49) ,  that  as  the  first  publication  of  this  do- 
termmed  admirer  of  the'  metropolis  was  a  satire 
on  London,  so  the  fimt  production  of  this  despiser 
of  the  stage  should  be  a  play!    Mr.  Boswell  is 
obliged  to  admit  what  was  too  obvious  to  be  con- 
cealed—but he  does  so  widi  reluctance  and  great 
tenderness  of  expression — that  Dr.  Johnson  envied 
Gairick,  and  we  shall  see  that  he  even  envied 
Sheridan,  and  to  this  source  must,  we  fear,  be  hU^t   ^ 
tnbuted  his  "  indignation"  against  players.    This  j  , 
is  no  doubt  a  blot  On  Johnson's  character,  and  I 
we  have  seen,  and  shall  see,  too  many  instances  1 
of  t)lis  infirmity. — ^Ed.] 
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little  time  at  GoodmanVfieldBi  Johnson 
and  Taylor  went  to  see  him  perform,  and 
aflerwarda  passed  the  evening  at  a  tavern 
with  him  and  old  GifTard.  Johnson,  who 
was  ever  depreciating  stage-players,  after 
censuring  some  mistakes  in  emphasis,  which 
Garrick  had  committed  in  the  course  of 
that  night's  acting,  said,  "The  players, 
sir,  have  got  a  kind  of  rant,  with  which 
they  run  on,  without  any  regard  either  to 
accent  or  emphasis."  Both  Garrick  and 
GifTard  were  offended  at  this  sarcasm,  and 
endeavoured  to  refute  it;  upon  which  John- 
son rejoined,  "Well  now,  I'll  give  you 
something  to  speak,  with  which  you  are 
little  acquainted,  and  then  we  shall  see  how 
just  my  observation  is.  That  shall  he  the 
criterion.  Let  me  hear  you  repeat  the 
ninth  commandment:  <  Thou  shalt  not  bear 
false  witness  against  thv  neighbour.'^ 
Both  tried  at  it,  said  Dr,  Taylor,  and  both 
mistook  the  emphasis,  which  should  be  up- 
on not  and  faue  witneti  K  Johnson  put 
them  right,  and  enjoyed  his  victory  with 
great  glee. 

His  "  Life  of  Savage'*  was  no  sooner 
published,  ^an  the  following  liberal  praise 
was  given  lo  it,  in  "  The  Champion,"  a 
periodical  paper: 

"  This  pamphlet  is,  without  flattery  to 
its  authour,  as  just  and  well  written  a  piece 
of  its  kind  as  I  ever  saw;  so  that  at  the  same 
time  that  it  highly  deserves,  it  certainly 
stands  ve/y  little  in  need  of  this  recommen<- 
dation.  As  to  the  history  of  the  unfortu- 
nate person,  whose  memoirs  compose  this 
work,  it  is  certainlv  penned  with  equal  accu- 
racy and  spirit,  of^^  which  I  am  do  much  the 
better  judge,  as  I  know  many  of  the  facts 
mentioned  to^be  strictly  true,  and  very  fair- 
ly related,  besides,  it  is  not  only  the  story 


'  I  Rupect  Dr.  Taylor  was  inacciiFBte  in  this 
statement.  The  emphasis  should  be  equally 
npon  Mhalt  and  not,  as  b<Ah  concur  to  fonn  the 
negative  injnnction;  nnd  false  wiinetM,  like,  the 
other  acts  prohibited  in  the  decalogue,  ^ould  not 
be  marked  by  any  peculiar  emphasb,  but  only  be 
distinctly  enunciated. — -Bobwei^l. 

A  moderate  emphasis  should  be  placed  on  false, 
— Kearnkt.  [Dr.  Kearney  is  clearly  right; 
whatever  emphasis  there«s  should  be  on  false. 
The  error  of  Johnson's  suggestion  of  making  two 
at  three  emphatic  words  will  be  the  more  clearly 
shown  by  observbg  that  several  of  the  command- 
ments consist,  in  the  Greek  and  the  Latin  (as 
well  as  in  the  orighial  Hebrew),  of  only  two 
words,  as  Ou  »y^.vf,  JVon  furaberis;  and  Bos- 
well  *s  opinion,  thai  false  witness  should. not  be 
emphatical,  is  contradicted  by  the  fact,  that  in  the 
Greek  version /a/se  ivitness  is  doubly  forbidden, 
Ov  '^fuJcfAt^ruettrtK  ^wtrrtrg/atr  4*^*  Yct  Dr. 
Wooll,  in  his  Life  of  J.  Warton  (p.  101)  seems 
to  have  so  little  considered  the  matter  as  to  ap- 
prove of,  what  he  calls,  Johnson's  "reproof 
pf  Gorridlr.*'— Ed.] 


of  Mr.  Savage,  but  innumerable  incidents 
relating  to  other  persons,  and  other  af- 
fairs, which  render  this  a  very  amusine, 
and,  withal,  a  very  instructive  and  valuaUc 
performance.  The  authour's  observations 
are  short,  significant,  and  just,  as  hia  narra- 
tive is  remarkably  smooth  and  well  dispos- 
ed; his  reflections  open  to  all  tlie  recesses 
of  the  human  heart;  and,  in  a  word,  a  more 
just  or  pleasant,  a  more  engaging  or  a  more 
iqiproving  treatise^  on  fill  ue  excellences 
and  defects  of  human  nature,  is  scarce  to 
be  found  in  our  own,  or,  perhaps,  any 
other  language  9." 

Johnson's  partiality  for  Savage  itiade 
him  entertain  no  doiibt  of  hia  storv,  how- 
ever extraordinary  and  improbaoie.  It 
never  occurred  to  him  to  ouestibn  his  being 
the  son  of  the  Countess  or  Maccleafiekl,  of 
whose  unrelenting  barbarity^  be  so  loudlv 
complained,  and  the  particulars  of  which 
are  related  in  so  strong  and  affecting  a 
manner  in  Johnson's  Lite  of  him.  John- 
son was  certainly  well  warranted  in  pub- 
lishingshis  narrative,  however  .ofiensive  it 
might  be  to  the  lady  and  her  relations,  be- 
cause her  alleged  unnatural  and  cruel  con- 
duct to  her  son,  and  shameful  avowal  of 
guilt,  were  stated  in  a  Life  of  Savage  now 
lying  before  me,  which  came  out  so  early 
as  1737,  and  no  attempt  had  been  made  to 
confute  it,  or  to  punish  the  authour  or  prin- 
ter as  a  libeller:  but  for  the  honour  or  hu- 
man nature,  we  should  be  glad  to  find  the 
shocking  tale  not  true;  and  from  a  re- 
spectable gentleman  3,  connected  with  the 
lady's  family,  I  have  receive  such  infor- 
mation and  remarks,  as,  joined  to  my  own 
inquiries,  will,  I  think,  render  it  at  least 
somewhat  doubtful,  especially  when  we 
consider  that  it  must  have  originated  from 
the  person  himself  who  went  by  the  name 
of  Richard  Savage. 

If  the  maxim, /a/nifii  in  uno,falsum  in 
onmibus,  were  to  be  received  withojit  qual- 
ification, the  credit  of  Savage's  narrative,  as 
conveyed  to  us,  would  be  annihilated;  for 
it  contains  some  assertions  which,  beyond 
a  question,  are  not  true. 

1.  In  order  to  induce  a  belief  that  the 
£arl  Rivers,  on  account  of  a  criminal  con- 
nexion with  whom  Lady  Macclesfield  is 
said  to  have  been  divorced  from  her  hus- 
band, by  Act  of  Parliament  (1697  V  had  a 
peculiar  anxiety  about  the  child  which  she 


*  This  character  of  the  Life  of  Savage  was  not 
written  by  fielding,  as  has  been  supposed,  bnt 
UHMst  probably  by  Ralph,  who,  as  appears  from  the 
minutes  of  the  Partners  of  <*  The  Champion/*  in 
the  possession  of  Mr.  Reed  of  Staple  Inn,  soo- 
ceeded  Fielding  in  his  share  of  the  paper,  bdbro 
the  date  of  tliat  eulogium. — Boswell. 

'  The  late  Francis  Cockayne  Cost,  esq.  one  of 
his  majesty's  council — Boswelju 
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bore  to  him,  it  is  allied,  that  his  lordship 
gave  him  ius  own  name,  and  had  it  dniy 
recorded  in  the  register  oi  St.  Andrew's, 
Holborn.  I  have  carefully  inspected  that 
register,  but  no  such  entry  is  to  be  found  i. 


>  Mr.  Coflt's  renfloning,  with  respect  to  the  S&- 
atiioh  of  Richard  Savage,  always  appeared  to  me  ex- 
tremely mmtiflfiictory;  atid  is  eittirely  overtarnied 
by  the  following  decinve  observatiooB,  for  which 
the  reader  is  indebted  to  the  maweaiied  researches 
df  Mr.  Bindley. — ^Tbe  story  on  which  Mr.  Cost  so 
nrach  relies,  that  Savage  was  a  snpposititioiis  child, 
not  the  son  of  Lord  Rivers  and  Lady  Maccles- 
iield,  hat  the  oi&pringof  a  shoemaker,  introdnced 
in  consequence  of  her  real  son's  death,  was,  with- 
out donbty  grounded  on  the  circamstanoe  of  Lady 
Maccles^ld  having,  m  1696,  previoosly  to  the 
birth  of  Savage,  )if^  a  daughter  by  the  Earl  Riv- 
en, who  died  in  her  in^cy:  a  fact  Which,  as  the 
same  gentleman  observes  to  me,  was  proved  in 
the  course  of.  the  proceedings  on  Lord  Maccles- 
field's Bin  of  Divorce.  Most  fictions  of  this  kind 
have  some  admixture  of  truth  inthem.-^MAi.oif  k. 

From  «the  Earl  of  MacclesfieM's  Case,*' 
which,  m  1697-8,  was  presented  to  the  Lords,  in 
order  to  procure  an  act  of  divorce,  it  sppean  that 
Anne,  Counter  of  Macclesfidd,  under  the  name 
of  Madam  3kith,  was  delivered  of  a-male  chUd 
in  Fox-couit,  near  Brook-street,  Holborn,  by 
Mrs.  Wright,  a  midwife,  on  Saturday,  the  16tfa 
of  January,  1696-7,  at  six  o'clock  in  the  morn- 
ing, who  was  baptized  on  'the  Monday  following, 
and  registered  by  the  name  of 'Ricrakd,  the  son 
of  John  Smith,  by  Mr.  Burbridge,  assistant  to  Dr. 
Manningham's  curate  for  St.  Andrew's,  Holborn: 
that  the  child  was  christened  on  Monday,  the  18th 
of  January,  in  Fox-court;  and,  from  the  privacy, 
was  supposed  by  Mr.  ^urhridge  to  be  '*  a  by- 
blow,  or  bastard."  It  also  appears  that,  daring 
her  delivery,  the  lady  wore  a  mask;  and  that 
Mary  Pegter,  en  the  next  day  after  the  baptism 
(Tuesday),  took- a  male  child,  whose  mother 
was  called  Madam  Smith,  from  the  house  of  Mrs. 
Pheasant,  in  Fox-oourt  [running  from  Brook-street 
into  Gray's-inn-lane],  who  went  by  the  name  of 
Mrs.  Lee: 

Coiffofmable  to 'this  statement  is  the  entry  in 
the  register  of  St  Andrew's,  Holbom,  which  k 
as  follows,  and  which  unquestionably  records  the 
Kaptism  of  Richard  Savage,  to  whom  Lord  Riven 
gave  his  own  Christian  name,  prefixed  to  the  as- 
sumed surname  of  his  mother:  Jan.  1696-7. 
'<  Richard,  son  of  John  Smith  and  Mary,  in 
Fox-court,  in  Gray's-in-laae,  baptized  the  18th.'' 
— BiKDLET.  [Mr.  Cust  and  Mr.  Boswell's  share 
of  the  argument  and  asseittons  in  the  text  not  be- 
ing distinguished,  it  is  not  possible  to  say  which 
of  them  hazarded  the  assertion  relative  to  the 
parish  register  of  St.  Andrew's,  which  certainly 
does  conmin  what  the  text  asserts  is  not  to  be 
found  in  it.  If  the  maxim,  therefore, /a/«iim  m 
unci,  falrum  m  ommfttM,  ware  to  be  applied  to 
thetn^  ail  their  ofasenrationB  must  be  refected. 
On  the  other  hand,  Mr.  Bindley's  researches 
seem  only  to  prove  what  has  been  generally  ad-' 
mitted,  that  Lady  Macclesfield  had  a  child,  by 
Lai  1  Riven,  baptized  by  the  name  of  Richaid; 


3.  It  is  rtated,  that  '<  Lady  Macclesfield 
having  lived  for  some  time  upon  very 
uneasy  terms  with  her  husband,  thought  a 
public  confession  of  adultery  the  most  obvi- 
ous and  expeditious  meUkod  of  obtaining 
her  liberty;^  and  Johnson,  assuming  this  to 
be  true,  stimatises  her  with  indignation,  as 
*'  the  WTetcn  who  had,  without  scruple,  pto- 
chiimed  herself  an  adi^teress^."  But  I 
have  perused  the  Journals  of  both  houses 
of  Parliament  at  tbe  period  of  her  divorce, 
and  there  find  it  authentically  ascertained, 
that  so  far  from  voluntarilv  submitting  to 
the  ignominious  charge,  of  adultery,  she 
made  t  strenuous  defence  by  her  counsel: 
the  bill  having  been  first  moved  the  15th  of 
January,  1697-8,  in  the  House  of  Lords, 
and  proceeded  on  (with  various  applications 
for  tune  to  bring  up  witnesses  at  a  distance, 
&c.)  at  intervals,  till  the  SA  of  March,  when 
it  passed .  It  was  brought  to  the  Commons, 
by  a  message  fr<nn'the  Lords,  the  5th  of 
March,  proceeded,  on  the  7th,  10th,  11th, 
14th,  and  15th,  on  which  day,  afler  a  full 
examination  of  witnesses  on  both  sides,  and 
hearing  of  counsel,  it  wss  reported  without 
amendments,  passed,  aod  carried  to  the 
Lords,  That  Lady  Macclesfield  was  con- 
victed of  the  crimeof  which  she  was  accus- 
ed, cannot  he  denied;  but  the  question  now 
is,  whether  the  person  calling  himself  Rich- 
ard Savage  was  her  son. 

It  has  been  said  3,  that  when  Earl  Rivers 
was  dying,  and  anxious  to  provide  for  all 
his  natural  children,  he  was  informed  by 
Lady  Macclesfield  that  her  son  by  him  was 
dead.  Whether,  then,  shall  we  lielieve  that 
this  was  &  malignant  lie,  invented  by  a  mo- 
ther to  nrevent  her  own  child  from  receiv- 
ing the  bounty  of  bin  father,  which  was  ac- 
cordingly the  consequence,  if  the  person 
whose  life  Johnson  wrote  was  her  son;  or 
sball  we  not  rathei^  believe  that  the  person 
who  then  assuihed  the  name  of  Richard  Sav- 
age was  an  impostor,  being  in  reality  the 
son  of  the  shoemaker  under  whose  wife^s 
care^  Lady  Macclesfield's  child  was  placed; 


but.  it  does  not  disprove  4he  assertion,  that  this 
child  died  in  its  inmhcyvand  thai  Savage,  when 
between  seventaen  and  eighteen,  assumed  its 
name.  Savage,  in  a  letter  to  Miss  Carter,  ad- 
mits that  he  £d  pass  under  another  name  till  he 
was  seventeen  veers  of  age,  but  not -the  name  of 
anv  person  he  hved  with. — Life  of  Mr$.  Cttrter, 
vol.  i.  p.  69. — Ed.] 

'  No  dlvop»  can  be  obtained  m  the  courts  on 
confession  of  the  paiiy.  There  mast  be  pflSofik— 
Kbarnky. 

'  By  Johnson  in  his  Ltfe  of  Saoaf^t.^^^  i.oi7X. 

*  This,  as  an  accurate  friend  remarks  to  me, 
is  not  oorrtctly  stated.  The  shoeaiaker  under 
whose  care  Savage  w^  {da^ed,  with  a  view  to  his 
becoming  his  apprentice,  was  not  the  hnsband  of 
his  nuiae. — ^e  Johnson's  JJfe  of  8ava^^. — J. 
Boswsi<Ju. 
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4hat  after  the  death  of  the  real  Richaid  Sav- 
age, he  attempted  to  penonate  him;  and 
that  the  fraud  oeing  known  to  Lady  Mac- 
eles&Mi  he  was  therefore  repulsed  by  her 
with  just  resentment. 

There  as  a  strong  cireumstamce  in  support 
of  the  last  supposition;  though  it  has  been 
mentioned  as  an  aggravation  of  Lady  Mac- 
clesfield's unnatural  conduct,  and  that  is, 
her  having  prevented  him  from  obtaining 
the  benefit  of  a  legacy  left  to  him.  by  Mrs. 
Lloyd,  his  godmother.  For  if  there  was 
such  a  legacy  left,  his  not  being  able  to  ob- 
tain payment  of  it  must  be  imputed  to  his 
conspieusness  that  he  was  not  the  real  per- 
son. The  just  inference  should  be,  that  by 
the  death  of  Lady  Macclesfield's  child  be- 
fore its  godmother,  the  legacy  became  laps- 
ed, and  therefore  that  Johnson's  Richard 
Savage  was  an  impostor. 

If  he  had  a  titl^  to  the  legacy,  heoould 
not  have  found  any  difficult}^  in  recovering 
it;  for  had  the  executors  resisted  his  claim, 
the  whole  costs,  as  well  as  the  legacy,  must 
have  been  paid  by  them,  if  he  hi^  been  the 
child  to  whom  it  was  given  i. 

The  talents  of  Savage,  and  the  mingled 
fire,  rudeness,  pride,  meanness,  and  feroci^ 
of  his  character  3,  concur  in  making  it  credi- 
ble that  he  was  fit  to  plan  and  carry  on  an 
ambitious  and  darinff  scheme  of  imposture, 
similar  instances  of  which  have  not  been 
wanting  in  higher  spheres,  in  the  history  of^ 
different  countries,  and  have  had  a  consi- 
derable degree  of  success. 

Yet  on  the  other  hand,  to  the- companion 
of  Johnson  (who,  through  whatever  medi- 
um he  was  conveyed  into  this  world,  be  it 
ever  so  doubtful,  "  to  whom  related,  or  by 
whom  begot,"  was,  unquestionably,  a  roan 
of  no  common  endowments),  we  mtst  allow 
the  weight  of  general  repute  as  to  his  S<a- 
iu»  or  parentage,  though  illicit;  and  suppos- 
ing him  to  be  an  impostor,  it  seems  strange 
that  Lord  Tyrconnel,  the  nephew  <^  Lady 
Macclesfield,  should  patronise  him,  and 
even  admit  him  as  a  guest  in  his  family  3. 


'  [Thk  reaaoning  k  deeisive;  if  Savage  were 
what  he  repreeented  Kiimelf  to  be,  nothing  could 
have  prevented  hii  recovering  his  legacy. — ^Eb.] 

'  Johmon'a  companion  appears  to  liavo  per- 
snaded  that  lofty-minded  man,  that  he  resembled 
him  in  having  a  noble  pride;  fl>r  Johnaon,  afier 
piiifting  in  Htrong  coloon  the  quarrel  between 
Lord  Tyrconnel  and  Savage,  aaserts  that  "  the 
spirit  of  Mf .  Savage,  inde^,  nev^  saffered  him 
to  aoKcit  a  reconciliation:  he  returned  reproach 
for  reproach,  and  insult  for  insult."  But  the  re- 
apectabie  gentleman  to  whom  I  have  alluded  has 
m  his  poflMnion  a  letter  from  Savage,  after  I^rd 
Tyrconnel  had  discarded  him«  addressed  to  the 
Keverend  Mr.  Gilbeft,  his  I^oidship's  chaplain,  ih 
which  he  requesta  him,  in  the  hihibleat  manner, 

B0SWK1.L. 
Johnaon 


which  he  requesta  him,  in  the  hihiblest 
to  represent  hiscaae  ts  the  viscounW^-Bo 
*  Trusting  to  Savage's  information. 


Lastly,  it  must  evet  appear  venr  anapiomu 
that  three  difierent  accounts  ol^the  Life  of 
Richard  Savage,  one  published  in  **  The 
Plain  Dealer,"  in  1724,  another  in  1737, 
and  another  by  the  powerful  pen  of  John- 
son, in  1744,  and  ail  of  them  while  Lady 
Macclesfield  4  was  alive,  should ,  notwith- 
standing the  severe  attacks  upon  her,  have 
been  sv&red  to  pass  wiihout  any  puUick 
and  eiiectual  contradiction^. 


reprasaots  this  unhappy  SMb's  being  received  ami 
pensioned  by  his  lordship,  as  poaterier  to  Savage*a 
conviction  and  pardon.  But  I  am  Msiircd  that 
Savage  bad  received  the  voluntary  bounty  of  L<Md 
Tyiconnel,  and  had  been  dismissed  by  him  Icm^ 
before  the  murder  was  commiQed,  and  that  his 
lordship  was  very  ioBlrumental  in  procwiag  Sav- 
age's pardon,  bj  his  intereession  with  the  queen, 
through  Lady  Hertford.  If,  thereibre,  he  had  beca 
desirous  of  preventing  the  publication  by  Savage, 
he  would  have  left  aim  to  his  iate.  Indeed,  I 
must  observe,  that  although  Johnaon  mentions 
that  Lord  Tyrconnel's  patronage  of  Savage  was 
*'  upon  his  promise  to  lay  aside  his  design  of  ex- 
poamg  the  cruelty  of  .his  mother,'*  the  great  bi- 
ographer has  forgotten  that  be  Kiinself  has  men- 
tioned  that  8avage*a  story  had  been  told,  sevecal 
yean  before,  in  **  The  Plain  Dealer;**  iirom  which 
he  quotea  tMs  atroi^  saying  of  the  generooa  Sk 
Richaid  Sterie,  that  the  "  inhumanity  of  his  noo- 
tfaer  had  given  him  a  right  to  find  every  good 
man  his  fiuher.**  At  the  same  time  it  most  be 
acknowledged,  that  Lady  Macdes6eld  and  her 
relations  fmght  still  wish  that  her  story  should  not 
be  brought  into  more  conspicuous  notice  by  the 
satirical  pen  of  Savage. — ^Bosweli*. 

*  Miss  Mason,  after  having  foHeited  the  title  of 
Lady  Macclesfield  by  divorce,  was  manied  to 
Colonel  Brett,  and,  it  is  said,  was  well  known  in 
all  the  polite  circles.  Colley  Cibber,  I  am  in- 
formed, had  so  high  an  opinion  of  her  taste  and 
judgment  as  to  gcAteel  life  and  manners,  that  he 
submitted  every  scene  of  hia  **  Careless  Husband'* 
to  Mn.  Brett*s  revisal  and  correction.  Colonel 
Brett  was  reported  to  be  free  in  liis  gallantry  with 
his  lady's  maid.  Mra.  Brett  came  into  a  room 
one  day  in  her  own  house,  and  found  the  colonel 
and  Uie  maid  both  fast  asleep  in  two  chairs.  She 
tied  a  white  handkerehief  round  her  husband*aaeck 
which  was  a  sufiioient  proof  that  she  had  discov- 
ered his  intrigue;  but  she  never  at  any  time  took 
notice  of  it  to  him.  This  incident,  as  I  am  told, 
gave  occasron  to  the  well-wrought  aoene  ef  Sir 
Charles  and  Lady  Easy  and  Edging. — Boswki.i^ 
[Can  Afr.  Boswell  have  been  well  informed  that 
Lady  Macclesfield,  ^fter  her  dhoree  and  re- 
marriage, was  received  m  all  the  poHte  drclett 
—Ed.] 

*  [It  should,  however,  be  recollected,  bdbre 
we  draw  any  conclusions  from  Lady  Maode^ 
field's  forbearance  to  prosecute  a  libeller,  that 
however  innocent  she  might  he  as  to  Savage,  she 
was  undeniably  and  iaexcusably  guilty  in  other 
respects,  and  would  have  been  naturally  reluctant 
to  drag  her  frailties  again  before  the  publiek.  If 
h  had  not  been  for  the  accident  of  Johnson  having, 
near  twenty  yeaia  after,  happened  to  wiita  Sa^ 
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1 4iaye  ^hus  endeftToured  to  ram  up  the 
evidence  iBqpon  the  case  as  fairly  as  I  can; 
and  the  result  seems  to  be,  that  the  woirki 
iQust  vibrate  in.  a  state  of  uncertainty  as  to 
ivhat  was  the  truths       ^^ 

This  dlgrression,  I  trusf/wiU  not  be  een- 
Bnred,  as  it  relates  t</a  matter  exceedin^Ir 
curious,  and  very  inthnatdy  copneeted  with 
Johnson,  hotly  as  a  niaa'and  an  authour. 

He  this  year  wrote  the  "Preface  to  the 
Harleian  Miscellany «."  The  selection  of 
the  pamphlets  of  which  it  was  composed 
was  made  by  Mr.  (MdyB,  a  man  6f  eager 
curiosity,  and  indefatigable  dili^encef  who 
first  exerted  that  spirit  of  inqmry  into  the 
literature  of  the  old  English  writers,  by 
which  the  works  of  our  great  drama  tick  poet 
have  of  late  been  so  siffnally  illustratied. 

Tn  1745  he  published  a  pamphlet  entitled 
"  Miscellaneous  Observations  oiL^he  Trag- 
edy of  Macbeth,  with  Remarks  on  Si»  T. 
H.'s  (Sir  Thomas  Hanmer's)  edition  of 
Shakspeare*."  To  which  he  affixed,  pro- 
posals fbr  a  new  edition  of  that  poc^. 

As  we  do  not  trace  any  thing  else^  pub- 
lished by  him  during  the  course  of  this  yeaf , 
we  may  conjecture  that  he  was  occupied 
entirely  with  that  work.  %it  the  little  en- 
couragement which  was  given  by  the  pub-' 
lick  to  his  anonymous  proposals  for  the  ex- 
ecution of  a  task  which  ^^'arburton  was 
known  to  have  undertaken,  probably  damp- 
ed his  ardour.  ^  His  pamphfet,  however,  was 
highly  esteemed,  and  was  fortunate  enough 
to  obtain  the  approbation  even  of  the  au- 
percilious  Warburton  himself,  who,  in  the 
Preface  to  his  Shakspeare,  published  two 
years  aflerwards,  thus  mentioned  it:  "As 
to  all  those  things  which  have  been  publish- 
ed under  the  titles  of  EvMoys^  'Remarh^^  Ob- 
8ervation$,  ^c,  on  Shakspeare,  if  you  ex- 
cept some  Critical  Notes  on  Macbeth,  given 
as  a  specimen  of  a  projected  edition,  and 
written,  as  appears,  by  a  man  of  parts  and 
genius,  the  rest  are  absolutely  below  a  seri- 
ous notice." 

Of  this  flattering  distinction  shown  to 
him  by  Warburton,  a  veiy  grateful  remem- 
brance was  ever  entertain«l  by  Johnson, 
who  said,  "  He  paised  me  at  a  time  when 
praise  was  of  value  to  me." 

In  1746  it  is  probable  that  he  was  still 
employed  upon  his  Shakspeare,  which  per- 
haps he  laid  aside  fbr  a  time,  upon  account 
of  the  high  expectations  which  w'ere  form- 
ed of  Warburton's  edition  of.  that  great 
])oet.  It  is  somewhat  curious,  that  lus  lite- 
rary career  appears  to  have  been  almost  to- 


Vage*8  life,  the  original  Hbel  would  never  have 
been  heavdPbf-r-ED.] 

^  [Upon  the  prodnee  of  these  few  and  small 
worlu  he,  of  come,  coold  net  have  existed :  but 
how  he  was  otherwise  employed,  as  Boswell  fail- 
fld  to  discover,  we  cannot  now  hope  to  ascertain : 
§•0  ante,  p.  64,  note, — ^En.] 


tally  suspended  in  the  years  1745  antf  1746, 
those  years  which  were  marked  by  a  civil 
war  in  Great  Britain,  when  a  rash  attempt 
was  made  to  restore- the  house  of  Stuart  to 
the  throne.  That  he  had  a  tendemess.|br 
that  unfortunate  house  is  well  known;  m$ 
some  may  fanciAiUy  imagine,  that  a  syMa- 
thetiek  anxiety  impeded  the  exertion  ofus 
intellectuai  powers;  but  I  am  inclined* 4o 
think,  that  he  wais,  during  this  time,  sketch- 
ing the  outlines  of  his  great  philological 
work. 

None  of  hia  letters  during  those  years 
are  extant,  so  far  as  I  can  discover.  This 
is  much  to  be  regretted.  It  might  afford 
some  entertainment  to  see  bow  he  then  ex- 
pr^6d  iiimself  to  his  private  frknds  con* 
cernihg  state  affairs.  Dr.  Adams  informs 
me,  that  ''  at  this  time  a  favourite  object 
which^  he  had  in  contemplation  was,  '  the 
Life  of  Alfred;'  in  Which,  from  the  warmth 
with  which  he  spoke  about  it,  he  would,  I 
believe,  had  he  been  master  of  his  own  will, 
have  engaged  himself,  rather  than  on  any 
other  surnect*" 

In  1747  it  is  supposed  that  the  Gentle- 
man's Magazine  for  May  (p.  339)  was  en- 
riched by  him  with  five  short  poetical  pieces, 
distinguished  by  three  asterisks  3.  Tne  first 
is  a  translation,  or  rather  a  paraphrase,  of 
a  Latin  epitaph  on  Sir  Thomas  Hantner. 
Whether  the  Latin  was  his,  ot  not,  I  have 
never  heard,  though  I  should  thiidc  it  prob- 
ably was,  if  it  be  certain  that  he  wrote  the 
English:  as  to  which  my  only  cause  of  doubt 
is,  that  his  slighting  character  of  Hanmer 
as  an  editor,  in  his  **  Observations  on  Mac- 
beth," is  very  difl^rent  from  that  in  the 
Epitaph.  It  may  be  said',  that  there  is  the 
same  contrariety  between  the  character  in 
the  Observations,  and  that  in  his  own  Pre- 
fhce  to  Shakspeare;  but  a  considerable  time 
elapsed  between  the  one  publication  and  the 
other,  whereas  the  Observations  and  the 
Epitaph  came  close  together. .  Th^  others 

are,  "  To  Mis? ,  on  her  giving  the 

Authour  a  gold  and  silk  net-work  Purse  of 
her  own  weaving;"  "  Stella  in  Mourning;" 
«  Tlic  Winter's  Walk;"  «  An  Ode;"  and, 
"  To  Lyce,  an  elderly  Lady.*'  I  am  not 
positive  that  all  theise  were  his  productions; 
but  as  "  The  Winter's  Walk"  has  never 
been  controverted  to  be  his,  and  all  of  them 
have  the  same  mark,  it  is  reasonable  to  con- 


*  In  the  UrUterMtU  Vinter,  to  which  Johnson 
eontribntedf  the  mark  which  is  affixed  to  some 
pieces,  nnqnestionably  his,  is  also  found  sabjoined 
to  others,  of  which  he  certainly  was  not  the  au- 
thonr.  The  mark,  therefore,  will  not  asceitain  the 
poems  in  qneAion  to  have  been  written  by  him. 
Some  of  mem  were  prohaWy  the  productions  of 
Hawkesworth,  who,  it  is  Itj^fieved,  was  afBksted 
with  the  gout.'  The  veraes  on  a  purse  were  in- 
serted after«»rds  in  Mra.  HViHiams's  Miiceyanies, 
and  are  unquestionably  Johnaon*s.-~MALoirE. 


la 
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dude  that  they  are  all  written  by  the  same 
hand  ^.  Vet  to  the  Ode^  in  which  we  find 
a  passage  very  characterietick  of «him,  being 
a  learned  description  of  the  gout, 

'*  Unhappy,  whom  to  bedi  of  pain 
JrihriUck  tyranny  consigns,*' 

there  is  the  following  note,  "  The-  authbur 
being  ill  of  the  gout:"  but  Johnsoiv  i^as 
not  attacked. with  that  distemper  ;till  a  very 
late  period  of  his  life.  May  not  this,  how- 
ever, be  a  poetical  fiction?  Why  may  not 
a  poet  suppose  himself  to  have  the  gout,  as 
well  as  suppose  himself  to  be  in  love,  of 
which  we  have  innumerable  instances,  and 
which  has  been  admirably  ridiculed  by  John- 
son in  his  "  Life  of  Cowley '?  "  I  have  also 
some  difficulty  to  believe  that  he  cotdd  pro- 
duce such  a  group  of  eoneeits  as  appear  in 
the  verses  to  Lyce,  m*  which  he  claims  for 
this  ancient  personage  as  good  a  right  to  be 
assimilated  to  heaven,  as  nymphs  whom 
other  poets  have  flattered;  he  therefore 
irnnically  ascribes  to  her  the  attributes  of 
the  $ky,  m  such  stanzas  as  this: 

"  Her  teeth  Uvb  ni^kt  wkh  darkneat  dies,     . 

She's  8tarr*d  with  pimples  o*er ; 
Her  tongue  like  niroble  lightning  plies, 
■  And  dan  with  thunder  roar.'* 

But  as,  at  a  very  advanced  age,  he  could 
condescend  to  infLeinnamby-pamiy  rhymes, 
to  please  Mrs.  Thrale  and  her  daughter,  he 
may  have,  in  his,  earlier  years,  composed 
such  a  piece  as  this. 

It  is  remarkable,  that  in  this  first  edition 
of  "  The  Winter's  Walk,*'  the  coneluding 
line  is  much,  more  Johnsonian  .than  it  was 
afterwards  printed;  for  in  subsequent  edi- 
tions, afler  praying  Stella  <'  to  snatch  him 
to  her  arms,"  he  says, 

«  And  Mhield  me  firom  the  illi  ctf'lift." 

Whereas  in  the  first  edition  it  is 

•<  And  hide  me  from  the  sight  of  life.*' 


1  [There  is  no  evidence  whatever  that  any  of 
these  were  Johnson's,  and  every  reason  to  sap- 
pose  that  they  are  Hawkesworth's.  The  ode 
which  Boswell  donbts  abont,  on  internal  efvidence, 
is  the  ode  to  Spring,  which,  with  those  on  Sum^ 
jner,  Auhumi,  and  Winteff  have  been  of  late 
fpublished  as  J.obnson's,  and  are,  no  donbt,  all.  by 
.the  $ame  hand.  We  see  that  Spring  bears  inter- 
nal maiks  of  being  Hawkesworth's.  Winter 
and  Summer,  Mr.  Chalmem  (in  the  pre&ce  to 
the  Adventurer  and  in  the  Biog,  J^iet,)  assertB 
to  be  his  also  ;  and  (which  seems  qaite  cooclnsive) 
the  mdez  to  the  Oent.  Mag.  for  1748  attributes 
Summer  to  Mr,  Greville,  a  name  known  to 
have  been  assumed  by  Hawkesworth.  Tha  votbos 
on  the  **  Pone,"  and  to  **  Stella  in  Moumipg," 
are  certainly  by  the  fame  hand  as  the  four  odes,  and 
the  whole  must  therefore  be  anigned  to  Hawkes- 
worth^ and  should  be  {emov^d  fioqi  their  place 
la  Jofuisoa'a  works. — En.] 


A  honour  at  life  in  general  is  mere  con- 
sonant with  Johnson's  habitual  gloomy  casi 
of  thought  9. 

.  I  have  heard  him  repeat  with  great  ener- 
gy the  following  verses,  which  appeared  in 
th^  Gentleman's  Magazine  for  April  this 
year;  but  I  have  no  authority  to  say  they 
were  hisown.  Indeed,  one  of  the  b^t  crit- 
icks  of  our  age*  suggests  to  me,  that  '*  the 
word  indifferently  being  used  in  the  sense 
ofwiihoui  concern,  and  being  also  ve^  un- 
poetical,  renders  it  improbable  that  they 
should  have  been  his  composition.*' 

"  On  Lord  Lovat's  Execution, 

•*  Pitied  by  gentle  minds,  Kilmarnock  died 
The  brave,  BalmerxztO,  were  on  tl^  side  ; 
Radcliffe,  unhappy  in  his  crifhes  of  youth. 
Steady  m  what  lie  still  mistook  for  truth. 
Beheld  hh  deathjo  decently  unmoved, 
The  soft  lamented,  and  the  brave  approTod. 
But- Lev  AT 's  fate  indifferently  we  view. 
True  to  no  king,  to  no  religion  true : 
No  ftar  ibigets  the  rum^  be  has  done  ; 
fio  child  laments  the  tyrant  of  his  son  ; 
^o  tory  pities,  thinking  what  he  was ; 
IS^  Uih»g  compasak)ns,/or  he  left  the  cause  ; . 
The  brave  regret  not,  for  he  was  not  brave  ;     • 
The  Iioneat.  moum  not,  knowiag  him  a  knave  '  !  ** 

In  the  Gentleman's  Magazine  for  Decern 
her  this  year,  he  inserted  an  "  Ode  on  Win- 
ter" (p.  588),  which  Is,  T  think,  an  admira- 
ble specimen  of  his  genius  for  lyrick  poetry 

'  [Johoson's  habitual  horronr  was  not  of  lifht 
hut  of  deatK'-^i>,'\ 

^  These  veraes  are  somewhat  too  severe  on  the 
extraordinary  person  who  is  the  chief  figure  in 
them ;  for  he  was  undoubtedly  brave.  His 
pleasantry  during  his  solemn  trial  (in  which,  by 
the  way,  I  have  heard  Mr.  David  Hume  observe, 
that  we  have  one  of  the  very  few  speeches  of  Mr. 
Murray,  now  £erl  of  Mansfield,  authentically  giv- 
en) was  very  remarkable.  When  asked  if  he 
had  any  questions  to  put  to  Sir  Everard  Fawkener, 
who  was  one  of  the  strongest  witnesses  against 
him,  he  answered,  *'  I  only  wish  him  joy  of  his 
young  wife."  And  after  sentence  of  death,  in  the 
horrible  terms  in  such  cases  of  treason,  was  pro- 
nounced upon  htm,  and  he  was  retiring  fixim  the 
bar,  he  said,  **  Fare  you  veil,  my  lords  ;  we  shall 
not  all  meet  again  in  one  place."  He  behaved 
with  perfect  composure  at  his  execution,  and  call- 
ed out,  **  Dulee  et  decorum  est  pro  patriA  mo- 
n." — BoswfiLL.  [He  was  a  profligate  villain, 
and  deserved  death  for  his  moral,  at  least,  as 
much  as  for  bis  political  ofiencos.  There  is  in  the 
Gentleman's  Magazine  for  April  an  account  of  the 
behaviour  of  Loid  Lovat  at  his  execution,  the  lait- 
ter  part  of  which,  censuring  pleasantry  in  articulo 
mortis,  bears  strong  internal  evidence,  both  in 
matter  and  manner,  of  having  been  written  by 
Johnson.  The  interest  which  he  took  in  this, 
transaction  may  have  fixed  in  his  ihemory  tha 
lines  on  Lon|  Lovat,  which  certainly  do  not  x^ 
semble  his  oWn  style. — ^Eo.] 
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Tfau  jrear  his  old  pupil  and  friend,  David 
Oarrick,  having  beeome  joint  patentee  and 
manager  of  Dniry-lane  theatre,  Johnson 
honoured  his  opening  of  it  with  a  Prologfue*, 
which  for  just  and  maniv  dramatick  cnticism 
on  the  whole  rancor  the  English  stage, 
as  weU  as  for -poetical  excellence  i,  is  unri- 
valled. Like  tne  celebrated  Epilogue  to  the 
'''Distressed  Mother,"  it  was,  during  the 
season,  often  caUed  for  by.  the  audience. 
The  most  striking  and  brilbant  passages  of 
it  have  been  so  often  repeated,  and  so  well 
recollected  bv  all  the  loveis  of  the  drama  and 
of  poetry,  that  it  would  be  superfluous  to 
point  them  out.  , 

But  the  year  1747  is  distinguished  as  the 
epoch  when  Johnson's  arduous  and  impor- 
tant work,  his  <'  Die  tic  vary  of  the  Evo- 
I.I8H  Laitoijaoe,"  was  announced  to  the 
world  by  tlie  publication  of  its  Plan  or  Pno- 

SFECTU8. 

How  ](m^  this  immense  undertaking  had 
been  the  object  of  his  contemplation,  I  do 
Dot  know.  •  I  once  asked  hira  b^  what  means 
he  had  attained  to  that  astonishing  know- 
ledge of  our  language,  by  which  he  was  ena- 
bled to  realize  a  design  of  suclk  extent  and 
accumulated  difficulty.  He  told  me,  that 
"  it  was  not  the  effect  of  particular  study; 
but  that  it  had  grown  up  in  his  mind  Insen- 
sibly."'*  I  have  been  infopned,  by  Mr. 
James  Dodsley,  that  several  years  before 
this  period,  when  Johnson  was  one  day  sit- 
ting in  his  brother  Robert's  shop,  he  heard 
his  brother  suggest  to  him,  that  a  Dictiona- 
ry of  the  English  Language  woukl  be  a 
work  that  would  be  Well  received  by  the 
pubtick;  that  Johnson  seemed,  at  first,  to 
catch  at  the  proposition;  but,  auer  a  patise, 
said,  in  his  abrupt  decisive  manner,  "  I  be- 
lieve I  shall  not  undertake  it"  That  he, 
however,  had  bestowed  much  thdught  upon 
the  subject  before  he  published  his  "  Plan," 
Is  evident  from  the  enlarged,  clear,  and  ac- 
curate views  which  it  exhibits;  and  we  find 
him  mentioning  in  that  tract,  that  many  of 
the  writers  whose  testimonies  were  to  be 

Produced  as  authorities  were  selected  by 
obe;  which  proves  that  he  had  been  fur- 
nished, probablv  by  Mr«  Robert  Dodsley, 
with  whatever  hints  that  eminent  poet  had 
contributed  towards  a  great  literary  project, 
that  had  been  the  subject  of  important  con- 
sideration in  a  former  reign. 

The  book&ellers   who  contracted  with 


^  My  friend,  Mr.  Conrtnay,  whose  eulogy  on 
Johnson's  Latin  poetry  has  been  insetted  in  this 
work,  is  no  lev  happy  in  pnusing  his  En^ish 
poetiry. 

**  But  bsrk,  h«  sbifif  th«  strain  ermi  Pops  sdmires } 
IndSfnanl  Virtue  ber  own  b«rd  Intpiret, 
fHiUlme  m  Juvend  he  p<»un  hW  lays, 
And  with  the  Roman  aharet  congenial  prajae>— 
In  flowing  numbeni  now  he  Area,  the  age, 
And  Bkakapeare'a  ann  rdumea  the  clouded  atage.**— 
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Johnson,  single  and  unaided,  for  the  execu- 
tion of  a  work,  which  in  other  countries  has 
not  been  effected  but  by  the  coH>perating 
exertions  of  many,  were  Mr.  Robert  Dods- 
ley, Mr.  Charles  Hitch,  Mr.  Andrew  Mil- 
lar,-the  two  Messieurs  Longman,  and  the 
two  Messieurs  Knapton.  The  price  stipu- 
lated was  fiileen  hundred  and  seventy-nve 
pounds. 

The  <'Plan»  was  addressed  to  Philip 
Dormer,  Earl  of  Chesterfield,  then  one  of 
his  maiesty's  principal  secretaries  of  state: 
a  noblsroan*  who  was  verv  ambitious  or 
literary  distinction,  and  who,  upon  being 
informed  of  the  design,  had  expressed 
himself  in  terms  very  favourable  to  its 
success.  There  is,  perhaps,  in  eveiy  thinff 
of  any  consequence,  a  secret  history  which 
it  would  be  amusing  to  know,  could  we 
have  it  authentically  communicated.  John- 
son told  me»,  "  Sir,  the  way  in  which  the 
plan  of  my  Dictionary  came  to  be  inscrib- 
ed to  Lord  Chest^eld  was  this:  I  had 
neglected  to  write  it  bv  the  time  appointed. 
Dodsley  suggested  a  desire  to  have  it  ad 
dressed  to  Lord  Chesterfield.  I  laid  hold 
of  tills  as  a  pretext  for  delay,  that  it  might 
be  better  done,  and  let  Dodsley  have  his 
desire.  I  said  to  my  friend,  Dr.  Bathurst, 
<  Now,  if  any  good  comes  of  my  address- 
ing to  Lord  Chesterfieldy  it  will  be  ascrib- 
ed to  deep  policy,  %hen  in  fact,  it  was  only 
a  casual  excuse  for  laziness  9. ''' 

It  is  worthy  of  observation,  that  the 
**  Plan''  has  not  only  the  substantial  merit 
df  comprehension,  per^icuity,  and  pre- 
cision, but  that  the  lan^^ge  of  it  is  unex- 
ceplionably  excellent;  it  Ming  altogether 
free  from  that  inflation  of  style,  and  those 
uncommon,  but  apt  and  energetick  words, 
which,  in  some  of  his  writings,  have  been 
censured,  with  more  petulance  than  justice; 
and  never  was  there  a  more  di^ified  strain 
of  compliment  than  that  in  which  he  courts 
the  attention  of  one,  who,  he  had  bc^n 
persuaded  to  believe,  would  be  a  respectable 
patron. 

"  With  regard  to  questions  of  purity  or 
propriety  (says  he),  I  was  once  m  doubt 
whether  I  should  not  attribute  to  myself  too 
much  in  attempting  to  decide  them,  and 
whether  my  province  was  to  extend  beyond 


'  September  22, 1777,  going  from  Ashbourne 
to  Idam. — ^Bo8WKi.i.. 

'  [The  reader  will  see,  in  the  very  next  page» 
that  this  account  of  the  aflfair  was,  to  say  the  best 
of  it,  inaccurate  ;  bnt.  if  it  were  correct,  wonld  it 
not  invalidate  Johnson's  sobaequent  complaint  of 
Lord  Chesterfield's  inattention  and  ingratitude  ?  for, 
even  if  his  lordship  had  neglected  what  was  dedi- 
cated to  him  only  by  lazbess  and  accident,  be 
could  not  justly  be  charged  with  ingratitude ;  a 
dedicator  w^  means  no  compliment,  has  no  resr* 
son  to  comiHiin  if  he  be  not  lewarded :  but  mora 
of  this  hereafter. — ^Ep.l 
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the  proposition  of  the  question,  and  the 
display  of  the  suffirag^es  on  each  side;  hut  I 
have  been  sinee  determined,  by  your  lord- 
ship's opinion,  to  interpose  my  own  judge- 
ment, and  shall  therefore  endeavour  to 
support  what  I4>pear8  to  me  inoet  conso- 
nant to  fframmar  and  reason.  Ausonius 
thou8:ht  that  modesty  forbade  him  to  plead 
inability  for  a  task  to  which  Cesar  had 
judged  him  equal: 

L§  *Cur  me  pont  negem,  potie  quod  Ute  putatV 

A  And  I  hope,  my  lord,  that  since  you,  whose 
/  authority  in  our  language  is  so  generally 
'  aoknowledged,  have  commissioned  me  to  de^- 
dare  my  own  opinion,  I  shall  be  considered 
as  exercising  a  kind  of  vicarious  jurisdiction; 
and  that  the  power  which  might  have  been 
denied  to  my  own  claim,  will  Iw  readily  al* 
lowed  me  as  the  delegate  of  your  lordship." 
This  passage  proves,  that  Johnson's. ad- 
dressing his  «  Plan  '>  to  Lord  Chesterfield 
was  not  merely  in  consequence  of  the  re- 
sult of  a  report  by  means  o^  Dodsley 
thai  the  earl  favoured  the  design ;  but 
that  there  had  been  a  particular  communi- 
cation with  his  lordship  concerning  it.  Dr. 
Taylor  told  ^e  that  Johnson  sent  his 
<<  Plan"  to  him  in  manuscript  for  his  peru- 
sal; and  that  when  it  was  lying  upon  his 
table,  Mr.  William  Whitehead  happened 
to  pay  him  a  visit,  and  being  shown  it,  was 
highly  pleased  with  such  partft  of  it  as  he 
had  time  to  read,  and  begged  to  take  it 
home  with  him,  which  he  was  allowed  to 
do;  that  from  him  it  goC  into  the  hands  of 
a  noble  lord,  Tviio  carried- it  to  Lord  Ches- 
terfield, i  When  Taylor  observed  this  might 
be  an  advantage,  Johnson  replied,  *<No, 
sir,  it  would  have  come  out  with  more 
blooni  if  it  had  not  been  seen  before  by 
anybody." 

The  opinion  conceived  of  it  by  another 
noble  authour  appears  from  the  following 
extract  from  the  Earl  ol"  Orrery's  note  to 
I>r.  Birch: 

«  Caledon,  Dec.  80,  1747. 
<*  I  have  just  now  seen  the  specimen  of 
Mr.  Johnson's  Dictionary,  addressed  to 
Lord  Chesterfield.  I  am  much,  pleased 
with  the  plan,  and  I  think  the  specimen  is 
one  of  the  best  that  I  have  ever  read. 
Most  specimens  disgust  rather  than  pre- 
judice us  in  favour  of  the  work  to  follow; 
t>ut  the  language  of  Mr.  Johnson's  is  good, 


>  [Thif  also  mast  be  ifiaecarate>  for  the  plan 
contains  nomeroiif  allnsions  and  references  to 
Lord  Chesterfteld*s  opinions  ;  and  there  is  the  evi- 
dence both  of  Lord  Chesterfield  and  Johnson,  that 
Dodsley  was  the  person  who  commnnicated  with 
hb  lordship  on  the  subject.  And  the  remark 
about  the  hloom  of  the  plan  seems  almost  unin- 
telli^ble.  The  hloom  of  a  work,  as  regards  the 
pubUc,  cannot  he  impaired  by  its  being  eommuni- 
catad  to  two  or  three  private  frieDds.-^£p.] 


and  the  arguments  are  properly  and  inoa* 
estiy  expressed.  However,  some  expres- 
sions mi^  be  cavilled  at,  but  they  are  tri- 
fles. I'll  mention  one:  the  hmrrtm  laitreL 
The  laurel  is  not  barren,  in  any  sense  what- 
ever; it  bears  fruits  or  flowers.  &ed  ha 
nmU  nugm^,  and  1  have  great  expeeutioos 
ftom  the  perfbrnumces." 

That  he  was  fully  aware  of  the  arduous 
nature  of  the  undertaking  he  acknow- 
ledges;, and  ^ows  himselfperiectly  sensi- 
ble of  it  in  the  conclusion  of  his  **  Plan;" 
but  he  had  a  noble  consciousness  of  his 
own  abilities,  which  enabled  him  to  go  on 
with  undaunted  spirit 

Dr.  Adams  found  him  one  day  busy  at 
his  Dictionary,  when  the  following  'dia- 
logue ensued: — '^Adam^.  This  is  a  great 
work,  sir.  How  are  you  to  get  all  the  ety- 
mologies? Johnson.  Why,  sir,  here  is  a 
shelf  with  Junius,  and  Skinner,  and  others; 
and  there  is  a  Welsh  gentleman  who  has 
published  a  collection  of  Wehsh  proTerbs, 
who  will  help 'me  with  the  Welsh.  Adams. 
But,  sir,  how  can  you  do  this  in  three 
years?  Johnson.  Sir,  I  have  no  doubt 
that  I  can  do  it  in  three  years.  Adams. 
But  the  French  Academy,  which  consists 
of  forty  members,  took  forty  yeara  to  com- 
pile their  Dictionsry.  Johnson.  Sir,  thus 
It  IB.  This  is  the  proportion.  ^  Let  me  see; 
forty  times  forty  is  sixteen  hundred.  As 
three  to  sixteen  hundred,  so  is  the  propor- 
tion of  an  Englishman  to  a  Frenchman." 
With  so  much  ease  attd  pleasantry  could  he 
talk  of  that  prodigious  labour  which  he  had 
undertaken  to  execute. 

The  publick  has  had,  iVom  Sir  John 
Hawkins'*,  a  long  detail  of  what  had  been 
done  in  this  country  by  prior  Lexicogra- 
phers: and  no  doubt  Johnson  was  wise  to 
avail  nimself  of  them,  so  far  as  they  went: 
but  the  learned,  yet  judicioiis  research  of 
etymology,  the  various,  yet  accurate  dis- 
play of  definition,  and  the  rich  collection  of 
auttiorities,  were  reserved  for  the  superlour 
mind  of  our  great  philologist.  For  the  me- 
chanical part  he  employ^,  as  he  told  me, 
six  amanuenses;  ana  let  it  be  remembered 
by  the  natives  of  North  Britain,  to  whom 
he  is  supposed  to  have  been  so  hostile,  that 
five  of  tnem  were  of  that  country  *.  T  here 
were  two  Messieurs  Macbean;  Mr.  [Rob- 


'  [JVVg<a,  indeed  !  for,  though  the  lanrel,  of 
course,  goes  through  the  process  of  fructification, 
it  b,  not  only  in  tl^  allegorical  but  in  the  ordinaiy 
ienae  of  the  word,  barteru  Its  flowers  have 
neitlier  hue  nor  odour,  nor  is  its  fruit  edible. — 
Ed.] 
.  *  Birch  MBS.  Brit.  Mas.  4808.— Bos  we  li.. 

*  Sir  John  Hawkinses  list  of  former  Englidi 
IKctionariea  is,  however,  by  no  means  com|^ete 
— Maloke. 
-    «  [Sea  ante,  note,  p.  58.— Ed.] 
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ert]  Shiela,  who,  we  shall  hereafler 
ITW  •c^j  partly  i  wrote  the  Lives  of  the 
Poets  to  which  the  name  of  Cihher 
is  affixed;  Mr.  Stewart^  son  of  Mr.  George 
Stewart,  hookseller  at  Edinburgh;  and  a 
Mr.  Maitland.  The  sixth  of  th^  humble 
assistants  was  Mr.  Fevton,  who,  I  believe, 
taught  French,  and  published  some  elemen- 
tanr  traets.  . 

To  all  these  painful  labourers  Johnson 
showed  a  never-ceasing  kindness,  so  far  ss 
.they  stood  in  need  o£  it.  The  elder  Mr.. 
Macbean  had  afterwards  the  honour  of  be- 
ing Librarian  .to  Archibald,  Duke  of  Ar* 
g^e,  for  many  years,  but  was  left  without 
a  shilling.  .  Johnson  wrote  .for  him  a  Pre- 
face to "  A  iSystempf  Ai^cient  Geography:" 
and,  hy  the  favour  of  Lord  Thunow,  got 
him  admitted  a  poor  brother  of  the  Char- 
ter-house. For  Shiek,  who  died  of  a 
consumption,  he  had  much  tenderness;  and 
it  has  been  thought  that  some  choice  sen- 
tences in  Shiels'  Lives  of  %he  Poets  were 
supplied  by  him.  Peyton,  when  reduced 
to  penury,. had  frequent  aid  from  the  boun- 
ty of  Johnson,  who  at  last  was  at ;  the .  ex- 
pense, of  burying  him  and  his  wile.  . 

While  the  dictionary  was  going,  for- 
ward, Johnson  lived  part  of  the  time  in 
Hoibom,  par^  in  Gough-equare^  Fleet- 
street;  and  he  had  an  upper  room  fitted  up 
like  a  counting-house  for  the. purpose,  in 
which  he  gave  to  the  copyists  tlieir  several 
tasks.  The  words  partly  ta)cen  from,  other 
dictionaries,  and  partly  supplied  by  him- 
self, having  been  first  written  down  with 
spaces  lefl  between  them,  he  delivered  in 
writing  their  etymologies,  definitions,  and 
various  significations.  The  authorities 
were  copied  from  the  books  themselves,  in 
which  he  had  marked  the  passages  with  a 
black-lead  pencil,  the  tracer  of  which  could 


>  [It  fieems  Strang  that  Mr.  Boswell  should 
'  have  stated  that  Shiels  only  partly  wrote  what 
are  called  "  Cihher' 9  Lives  of  the  Poets,**  aqd 
intunated  that  Johnson  contributed  some  ehoiee 
sentences  to  these  <*  lAves ;  *'  for  Johnson  him- 
self, id  the  lAfe  of  Hammond\  tells  the  story  in 
a  way  which  seems  inconsistent  with  Mr.  Boewell's 
assertions : — 

<«I  take  this  opportuiity  to  testify,  that  the 
book  called  *  Cither* s  Live*  of  the  Poets* 
was  not  written,  nor,' I  believe,  ever  seen  by  ei- 
ther of  the  (fibbers,  but  was  the  work  of  Robert 
fihiels,  a  native  of  Scotland,  a  man  of  a  very 
acote  nndeiatanding,  though  with  little  scbolastk: 
education,  who,  not  long  after  the  publication  of 
his  work,  died  in  London  of  a  consumption.  His 
life  was  virtuous  and  his  end  was  |>ioaa  The- 
ophilus  Cibber,  then  a  prisoner  for  debt,  imparted, 
as  I  was  toM,  his  name  for  ten  gnineaa.'  The 
manuscript  of  Shiels  is  now  in  my  possessbn.'* 
Jehnson,  we  see,  says  the  whole  work  vfos 
8hiels\  to  the  exeluawn  of  himself  as  well  as 
Cibber.  See  more  on  this  subject  post,  10th 
April,  1776.— E©.] 


easily  be  effiiced.  I  have  seen  severd  of 
them,  in  which  that  trouble  had  not  been 
taken;  so  that  they  were  just  as  when  used 
by  the  copyists.  It  is  remarkable  that  he 
was  so  attentive  in  the  choice  of  the  passa>» 
ges  in  which, words  were  authorised,  that 
one  may  read  page  afler.page  of  his  Diction- 
ary with  improvesoent  and  pleasure:  and  it 
9houkl  not  pass  unobserved,  that  ne  has 
(]^oted  no  authour  whose  writings  had  a 
tendency  to  hurt  sound  religion  and  moral- 
ity. 

The  necessary  expense,  of  preparing  a 
\]^ork  of  suph  magnitude  for  the  press  roust 
have, been  a  considerable  deduction  from 
the  price  stiputeted  to  be  paid,  for  the 
copyright.  I  understand  that  nothing  was 
allowed  by  the  booksellers  on^  that  account; 
and  L  r^nember  his  telling  me,  that  a  lari^« 
portion  of  it  having,  bv  mistake,  been  writ- 
tea  npon  both  sides  of  the  paper,  so  as  to 
be  inconvenient  for  tlie  compositor,  it  cost 
him  twentjr  pounds  to  have  it  tipanscribed 
upon  one  side  only. 

He  is  now  to  l>e  considered  as  "  tugging 
at  his  oar;"  as  engaged  in  a  stea4y .contin- 
ued course  of  occupation,  sufiicient  to  em- 
ploy all  his  time  for  some  years;  and  which 
was  the  best  preventive  of  that  constitu- 
tional melancholy  which  was  ever  lurking 
about  him,  readv  to  trouble  his  quiet.  But 
his  enlarged  and  lively  mind  could  not  be 
satisfied  withotut  more  diversity  of  empk>y- 
ment,  and  the  pleasure  of  animated  relaxa- 
tion. He  therefore  not  only  exerted  his 
talents  in  occasional  composition  very  dif- 
ferent from  Lexicography,  but  formed  a 
club  [that  met  every  Tuesday  eve- 
ning at  the  King's  .Head,  a  famous  J^Jj. 
beef-steak  house]  in  Ivy-lane,  Pa- 
ternoster-row, with  a  view  to  enjoy  litera- 
ry discussion,  and  amuse  his  evemng  hours. 
[Thither  he  constantly  resorted, 
and,  with  a « /disposition  to  please  p^^' 
and  be  pleased,  would  pass  those 
hours  in  a  free  and  unrestrained  intei: 
change  of  sentiments,  which  otherwise  had 
been  spent  at  home  in  painful  reflection. 
The  persons  who  composed  this  little  so- 
ciety were  nine  in  number:  they  were,  the 
Reverend  Dr.  Salter,  father  of  the  late 
master  of  the  Charter-house;  Dr.  Hawkes- 
worth;  Mr.  Rvland,  a  merchant,  a  relation 
of  his  2;  Mr.  John  Payne,  then  a  booksel- 
ler, but  now  or  very  lately  chief  account- 
ant of  the  bank;  Mr.  Samuel  Dyer,  a  learn- 
ed young  man  intended  for  the  dissenting 
ministry;  Dr.  William  M'Ghie,  a  Scots 
physician;  Dr.  Edmund  Barker,  a  young 
physician;  Dr.  Richard  Bathurst,  also  a 
young  physician;  and  Sir  J.  Hawluns^. 

'  [Hk  brother-in-law. — Ed.] 

*  [Sir  fk  Hawkins  gives  an  account  of  the 
members  of  this  club,  too  difihse  to  be  quoted 
here,  but  which  is  worthy  the  attention  of  any 
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At  these  meetings  Sir  J.  Hawkins  ob- 
serves not  only  thaf  in  conversation  John- 
son made  it  a  rule  to  talk  his  best, 
^•Jj"  but  that  on  riiany  subjects  he  was 
not  uniform  m  his  opinions,  con- 
tending as  often  for  victory  as  for  truth :  at 
one  time  zood^  at  another  «Vf/  was  predom- 
inant in  the  moral  constitution  of  the  woHd. 
Upon  one  occasion,  he  would  deplore  the 
non-observance  of  Good-Friday,  and  on  an- 
other deny,  that  among  us  of  the  present 
age  there  is  any  decline  of  public  worship. 
He  would  sometimes  contradict  self-evident 
propositions,  such  as,  that  the  liixurv  pf 
this  country  has  increased-  with  its  ricnes; 
and  that  the  practice  of  card-plaving  is 
more  general  than  heretofore.  At  tnis  ver- 
satility of  temper,  hone,  however,  took  of- 
fence: as  Alexander  and  Cesar  were  bom 
for  conquest,  so  was  Johnson  for  the  office 
of  a  symposiarch,  to  preside  in  all  conversa- 
tions; and  Sir  J.  Hawkins  adds  that  he 
never  yet  saw  the  man  who  would  venture 
to  contest  his  right. 

Let  it  not,  however,  be  imagined,  that 
the  members  of  this  club  met  together  with 
the  temper  of  gladiators,  or  that  there  was 
wanting  among  them  a  disposition  to  ^rield 
to  each  other  m  all  diversities  of  opinion : 
and,  indeed,  disputation  was  not,  as  in 
many  associations  of  this  kind,  the  pur]l|)se 
of  the  meeting;  nor  ^vere  their  conversa- 
tions, like  those  of  the  Kota  club,  restrain- 
ed to  particular  topicks.  On  the  contrary, 
it  may  be  said,  that  with  the  gravest'  dis- 
courses was  intermingled  "  mirth,  that  af- 
ter no  repenting  draws"  {MiUwC) ;  for  not 
only  in  Johnson's  melancholy  there  were 
lucid  intervals,  but  he  was  a  great  contri- 
butor to  the  mirth  of  conversation,  by  the 
many  witty  sayings  he  uttered,  and  the 
many  excellent  stories  which  his  memory 
had  treasured  up,  and  he  would  on  oc- 
casion relate;  so  that  those  are  greatly  mis- 
taken who  infer,  either  from  the  general 
tendenev  of  his  writings,  or  that  appear- 
ance of  hebetude  which  marked  his  counte- 
nance when  living,  and  is  discernible  in  the 
pictures  and  prints  of  him,  that  he  could 
only  reason  and  discuss,  dictate  and  control. 

In  the  talent  of  humtmr  there  hardly  ever 
was  his  equal.  Bv  this  he  was  enabled  to 
give  to  any  relation  that  required  it  the 
graces  and  aids  of  expression,  and  to  dis- 
criminate with  the  nicest  exactness  the 
characters  of  those  whom  it  concernoi.  In 
aping  this  faculty,  Sir  J.  Hawkins  says 
that  he  had  seen  even  Warburton 
^^SEL  disconcerted,  and  when  he  would 
fain  have  been  thouffht  a  man  of 
pleasantry,  not  a  little  out  oi  countenance. 

[Mr.  Murphy,  a  better  juilge  than  Sir 

T 

raader  who  may  be  curious  aboat  Jubuon's  eariy 
MH>ciatsi.^£D.] 


J.  Hsrwkins,'  teHs  us,  to  the  saiiie  J^Pp^' 
e^ect^that  Johnson  was  surprised  pf^ 
to  be  told,  hViX  itwa$  eertainly  true, 
that  with  all  his  great  powers  of  mind,  wit 
and  humour  were  his  most  shining  tal- 
ents 1 ;]  [and  Mrs.  Piozw  sajrs,  that      pj^,^^ 
his  vein  of  humour  was  nch  and      p.  laa^ 
apparently  lnexhaUstiblfr*^-t)0  such      *»• 
a  degree  that  Mr.  Murphy  used  to  say  be 
was  incomparable  at  buflfodnery.] 

[For  the  sake  of  further  relaxa-  !••»•*•, 
tion  from  his  literary  labours,  and  "****" 
probably  also  for  Mrs.  Johnson's  health,  he 
this  summer  visited  Tunbridge  Wells,  then 
a.  place  of  much  greater  resort  than  it  is  at 
present.  In  the  prints,  representing  some 
of  "  the  remarkable  characters"  who  were 
at  Tunbridge  Wells,  in  1748,  and  copied 
from  a  drawing  of  the  same  sice,  Dr.  John- 
son stands  the  first  figure.]  [On 
the  opposite  side  of  the  drawing  his  • 
wife  is.  represented,  as  are  also  Garrick, 
Cibber,  Speaker 'Onslow,  Lord  ChatiMm, 
Lord  Lyttelton,  and  Miss  Chudleigh,  and 
several  other  celebrated  peisons;  and  in  this 
assemblage,  as  has  b^n  alre^y  stated, 
neither  Johnson  or  his  wife  exhibit  any 
appearance  of  inferiority  to  the  rest  of  the 
company.] 

In  the  Gentleman's  Magazine  for  May 
of  this  year  he  wrote  a  "  Life  of  Roscom- 
mon*," with  Notes  (p.  216);  which  he  afl 
terwards  much  improved  (indenting  the 
notes  into  text),  and  inserted  amongst  his 
Lives  of  the  English  Poets. 

Mr.  Dodsley  this  year  brought  out  hn 
"  Preceptor,"  one  of  the  most  valuaUe 
books  for"  the  improvement  of  young  minds 
that  has  appeared  in  any  language;  and  to 
this  meritorious  work  Johnson  furnished 
*  The  Preface  •,"  containing  a  general, 
sketch  ofthe  book,  with  a  short  and 
perspicuous  recommendation  of  each  ^f^I 
article  [this  he  sat  tp  a  whole 
night  to  write] :  and  also, "  The  Vision  of 
Theodore,  the  Hermit,  found  in  his  Cell*," 
a  most  beautiful  allegory  of  human  hfe, 
under  the  figure  of  a:8cending  the  mountain 
of  Existence.  The  Bishop  of  Dromore 
[Percy]  heard  Dr.  Johnson  say,  that  be 
thought  this  was  the  best  thing  he  ever 
wrote  [and  he  told  Mr.  Tyers  that  he  com- 
posed it  also,  in  one  night,  afler  finishing  an 
eveninj^  in  Holbom]. 

In  January,  1749,  he  published  "The 
Vanity  of  Human  Wishes,  being  the  Tenth 
Satire  of  Juvenal  imitated  •."    He,  I  be- 


*  [Tills  should  be  home  in  mind  in  reading 
Johnson's  cosvenatioiis,  becanse  nrach  of  that 
pecnliarity  called  humour  cannot  be  adeqoately 
conveyed  in  words  and  many  things  may  appear 
trite,  dall,  or  ofTensiyely  rode  in  mere  nanationy 
which  were  enlivened  or  softened  by  the  air  and 
fltyle  of  the  delivery.-*Ei>.] 

'  See  ante,  p.  84,  86. 
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.iewti  eompoied  it  the  preceding:  ye»ri. 
Mn»  Johnson)  for  the  sake  of  ooantry  air, 
had  lodgings  at  Hampetead,  to  which  he 
resorted  occasionally,  and  there  the  greatest 
part,  if  not  the  whole,  of  this  imitstion  was 
written.  The  fervid  rapidity  with  which 
it  was  produced  is  scarc^^Iy  credible.  I  have 
heard  him  say,  that  he  composed  Seventy 
lines  of  it  one  day,  without  putting  one  of 
them  upon  paper  till  they  were  finished  3. 
I  remember  wnen  I  once  regretted  to  him 
that  he  had  not  given  us  more  of^  Juvenal's 
Satires,  he  said,  he  probably  should  give 
more,  for  he  had  them  all  in  his  head;  by 
which  I  understood,  that  he  had  the  orig[i* 
nalsand  correspondent  allusions  floating  in 
his  mind,  which  he  could,  when  he  pleased, 
embody  and  render  permanent  without 
'  much  labour.  Some  of  them  3,  however, 
he  observed  ^ere  too  gross  for  imitation. 

The  profits  of  a  single  poem,  however  ex- 
cellent, appear  to  have  oeen  veTT  small  in 
the  last  reign,  compared  with  what  a  pub- 
lication of  the  same  sisse  has  since  oeen 
known  to  yield.  I  have  mentioned  upon 
Johnson's  own  authority,  that  for  his  *<  Lon- 
don" he  had  only  ten  c^uineas;  and  now, 
aAer  his  fame  was  established,  he  got  for 
his  "Vanity  of  Human  Wishes"  but  five 

guineas  more,  as  is  proved  by  an  authentick 
ocument  in  my  possession  4. 
It  will  be  OMCrved,  that  he  reserves  -to 
himself  the  right  of  printing  one  edition  of 
this  satire,  which  was  his  practice  upon  oc- 
casion of  iht  sale  of  all  his  writings;  it  be* 


'  Sir  John  Hawldiis,  with  iolemn  inaeeura- 
eyt  represents  this  poem  as  a  consequence  of  the 
indifferent  reception  of  his  tragedy.  Bat  the  fact 
10,  that  the  poem  was  publnhed  on  the  9th  of 
jiuraary,  and  the  tragedy  was  not  acted  till  the  6th 
of  the  Fehmary  following. — Bos  well.  [Mi. 
Boswell  is  here  more  solemnly  inaceuratt  than 
Sir  John,  who,  though  he  erroneously  invorts  the 
order  of  appearance  of  the  two  works,  does  not 
represent  the  poem  as  a  oonseqnence  of  the  m- 
difierent  reception  of  the  play,  bat,  on  the  con- 
trary, neotottlizes  the  mistake  he  makes  as  to  time, 
by  warning  his  reader  net  to  impute  the  translfr- 
tk>n  of  Juvenal  to  the  faihire  of  the  tragedy. — 
Ed.] 

*  [Tins  was  Johnson's  general  habit  of  com- 
posing: his  defect  of  sisht  rendered  writing  and 
written  corrections  troublesome,  and  he  therefore 
exercised  his  memory  where  otheia  would  have 
employed  pen  and  paper. — ^En.] 

'  [He  probably  said  ''some  passages  df 
them;"  for  there  are  none  of  Juvenal's  Satires  to 
which  the  some  objection  may  be  made  as  to 
one  of  Horace's,  that  U  is  altogether  gross  and 
licentious.— ^£d.  j 

«  «<  Not,  25,  1748, 1  received  of  Mr.  Doddey 
6fteen  guineas,  for  which  I  assign  to  him  the  right 
of  copy  of  an  Imitation  of  the  Tenth  Satire  of 
Juvenal,  written  by  me;  reserving  to  myself  the 
ijght  of  printing  one  edition.— Sam.  Johnson." 
.    Boswxu:.. 


ing  his  fixed  intention  to  pnUish  at  some 
pMeriod,  for  his  own  profit,  a  complete  collec- 
tion of  his  works. 

Hi^  "  Vanity  of  Human  Wishes"  has 
less  of  common  life,  but  more  of  a  philosoph- 
ick  dignity  thi^n  his  "London."  More 
readers,  therefore,  will  be  delighted  with  the 
pointed  spirit  of  "  London,"  thsn  with  the 
profound  reflection  of  "  The  Vanity  of  Hu- 
mian  wishes."  Garrick,  for  instance,  ob- 
served in  his  sprightly  manner,  with  more 
vivacity  than  regard  to  just  discrimination, 
as  is'  usual  with  wits,  "  When  Johnson 
lived  much  with  the  Herveys,  and  saw  a 
good  deal  of  what  was  passing  in  life,  he 
wrote  bis  '  London,^  which  is  Kvely  and 
easy:  when  he  became  more  retired,  he 
gave  us  his  'Vanity  of  Human  Wishes,' 
which  is  as  hard  as  Greek.  Had  lie  gone 
on  to  uniute  another  satire,  it  would  have 
been  as  hard  as  Hebtew  ^" 

But  "The  Vanity  of  Human  Wishes" 
is,  in  the  ooinion  of  the  best  judges,  as  high 
an  effort  or  ethick'  poetry  as  any  language 
can  show.  The  instances  of  variety  of  dis- 
appointment are  chosen  so  judiciously,  and 
painted  so  strongly,  that,  the  moment  they 
are  read,  they  bring  conviction  to  every 
thinking  mind. 

That  of  the  warrior,  Charles  of  Sweden, 
is,  I  think,  as  highly  finished  a  picture  as 
can*  possibly  be  conceived.  That  of  the 
echolar  must  have  depressed  the  too  san- 
guine expectations  of  many  an  ambitious 
students 


'  From  Mr.  Langton.^-BoswKLL.  [Gar- 
rick's  criticism  (if  it  deserres  the  name)  and  his 
facts  are  both  unfounded.  "  The  Vanity  of  Hu- 
man Wishes'*  is  in  a  graver  and  higher  tone 
than  the  London,  but  not  harder  to  1^  under-' 
stood.  On  the  contrary,  some  classical  allusions, 
incpnsistant  with  modem  manneis,  obscure  pas- 
sages of  the  latter;  whde  all  the  illustnitions,  sen- 
timents, and  expressions  of  the  fomer  are,  though 
wondeifnlly  noble  and  dign^ed,  yet  perfectly  in- 
telligible, and  almost  (amiliar.  Moreover,  we 
have  seen  that  when  -Johnson  wrote  London, 
he  was  not  living  the  gay  and  fashionable  life 
which  Mr.  Gairick  is  represented  as  mentioning. 
AkguB!  he  was  starving  in  obscure  lo^^iags  oa 
eightpence  and  even  fourpence  a  day  (see  ante, 
p.  39),  and  there  is  in  London  nothing  to  show 
any  intimacy  with  the  great  or  fashionable  world. 
As  to  the  Herveys,  it  may  be  here  observed-^ 
contrary  to  Mr.  Boswell *8  (as  well  as  Mr.  Gar- 
rick's)  i^pposition — that  he  was  intimate  with 
that  family  previous  to  the  publication  of  Xoi» 
don: — :that  the  sneer  in  that  poem  at  '*  Clodio's 

jest,**  stood  inthefinteditkm  **  H y^MJest,*' 

and  was  probably  aimed  at  Lord  Henrey,  who 
was  a  fiivourite  theme  of  satire  with  the  opposition 
writers  of  the  day. — 'Ed.\ 

*  In  this  poem  one  of  the  instances  mentioned 
of  unfortunate  learned  men  is  Lydiat: 

M  Hear  Lydiat's  Lift,  sod  Oalilso's  end." 


•«o 
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gave  him  one  hundred  pounds  for  the  copy, 
with  his  usual  reservation  of  the  rigfht  of 
one  edition. 

Irene,  considered  as  a  poem,  is  entitled 
to  the  praise  of  superiour  excellence.  An- 
alvsed  mto  parts,  it  will  furnish  a  rich  store 
of  nohle  sentiments,  fine  imagery,  and  beau- 
tiful language;  but  it  is  deficient  m  pathos, 
in  that  delicate  power  of  touching  the  hu- 
man feelings,  wnich  is  the  principal  end  of 
the  drama  K  Indeed  Garrick  has  complain- 
ed to  me,  that  Johnson  not  only  had  not 
the  faculty  of  producing  the  impressions  of 
tragedy,  but  that  he  had  tiot  the  sensibility 
to  perceive  them.  His  great  fViend  Mr. 
Wamsley's  prediction,  that  he  would  **  turn 
out  a  fine  tragedy  writer,"  was,  therefore, 
ill-founded.  Johnson  was  wise  enough  to 
DC  convinced  that  he  had  not  the  talents 
necessary  to  write  successfully  for  the 
stage,  and  never  made  another  attempt  in 
that  species  of  composition. 

When  asked  how  he  felt  upon  the  ill  suc- 
cess of  his  tragedy,  he  replied,  !*  Like  the 
Monument;"  meaning  that  he  continued 
firm  and  unmoved  as  that  column  ^  And 
let  it  be  remembered,  as  an  admonition  to 
the  genu9  irriiabiU  of  dramatick  writers, 
that  this  great  man,  instead  of  peevishly 
complaining  of  the  bad  taste  of  the  town, 
submitted  to*  its  decision  without  a  mur- 
mur. He  had,  nideed,-upon  all  occasions  a 
great  deference  for  the  general  opinion: 
*^A  man  (said  lie)  who  writes  a  book, 
thinks  himself  wiser  or  wittier  than  the  rest 
of  mankind;  he  supposes  that  he  can  in- 
struct or  amuse  them>  and  the  publick  to 
whom  he  appeals  must,  afler  aU,  be  the 
judges  of  his  pretensions." 

On  occasion  of  this  plav  hdng  broucfht 
upon  the  stage,  Johnson  nad  a  fancy  that 
as  a  dramatick  authour  his  dress  should  be 
more  gay  than  what  he  ordinarily  wor.ej 
he  therefore  appeared  behind  the  scenes, 
and  even  in  one  of  the  side-boxes;  in  a  scar- 
let waistcoat,  with  rich  gold-lace,  and  a 
gold-lace  hat.  He  humorously  observed 
to  Mr.  Langton,  "  that  when  in  that  dress 
he  could  not  treat  people  with  the  same 
ease  as  when  in  his  usual  plain  clothes.?' 


^  Aaron  Hill  (yoI.  ii.  p.  365)^  in  a  letter  to 
Mr.  Mallett,  giyee  the  foUowing  acoonnt  of  Irene 
after  having  aeen  it  *'  I  was  at  the  anomalous 
Mr.  Johnson's  benefit,  and  found  the  play  hispro^ 
per  representatiye ;  strong  sense  ungrsced  by 
sweetness  or  deconun." — ^BosWklz.. 

*  [Or,  more  modestly  perhaps,  that  he  felt  no 
more  than  the  Monoment  coald  feel.  It  may,  in- 
deed, be  presumed,  from  Dr*  Baraey*s  eFidence, 
and  from  considering  that  it  produced  him  more 
money  than  he  probably  had  ever  before  possess- 
ed, that  he  wss  far  from  thinking  that  his  tragedy 
had  failed.  The  London  Magazine  for  Febnia- 
ry,  states  that  Irene  was  then  acting  with  great 
applaose. — Zd,} 


Dress  indeed,  we  must  allow,  hfts  more  ef* 
feet  even  upon  strong  minds  than  on^ 
should  supjpoee,  without  having  had  the  ex* 
perience  or  it.  His  necessary  attendance 
while  his  play  was  in  rehearsal,  and  during 
its  performance,  brought  him  acquaint^ 
with  many  of  the  performers  of  boui  sexes, 
which  produced  a  mpre  favourable  opmioB^ 
of  their  profession  than  he  had  harahly  ex 
pressed  in  his  Life  of  Savage.  With  some 
of  them  he  kept  up  an  acquaintance  aa  long 
as  he  and  they  livedo  and  was  ever  ready  to 
show  them  acts  of  kindness.  He  for  a  con- 
siderable time  used  to  frequent  the  Grea^ 
Room,  and  seemed  to  take  delight  in  diaai- 
patinpr  his  gloom,  by  mixing  in  the  sprighi- 
tv  chit-chat  of  the  motley  ciicle  then  lobe 
found  there;  Mr.  David  Hume  related  to 
me  from  Mr.  Garrick,  th^t  Johnson  at  last 
denied  himself  this  amusement,  from  consid- 
erations of  ri^id  virtue,  saying,  <'  I  'H  come 
no  more  belund  your  scenes,  David;  fin 
the  silk  stockings  and  white  bosoms  of  youi 
actresses  excite  my  amorous  propensities^*' 

[''dr.  JOBNSON  TO  MISS  P0RTBR\       ><• 

•«  Goff  »  Sqnsre,  July  12,  1740. 
*'Dear  miss, — I  am  extremely  obliged 
to  you  for  your  letter,  which  I  wouki  have 
answered  last  post,  but  that  illness  ^pie^ 
vented  me.  I  nave  been  oilen  out  ox  or- 
der of  late,  luid  have  very  much  neg-lect- 
ed  my  affaire.  You  have  acted  very  pru- 
dently with  regard  to  Levett's  affair,  which 
mil,  I  think,  not  at  all  embarrass  me,  for 
you  may  promise  him,  that  the  mortgage 
shall  be  taken  up  at  Michaelmas,  or,  at  least, 
some  time  between  that  and  Christmas; 
and  if  he  requires  to  have  it  done  sooner,  I 
will  endeavour  it  I  make  no  doubt,  by  that 
time,  of  either  doing  it  myself,  or  persuad- 
ing some  of  my  friends  to  do  it  for  me  ^. 

"  Please  to  acquaint  him  with  it,  and  let 
me  know  if  he  be  satisfied.  When  he  once 
called  on  me,  his  name  was  mistaken,  and 
therefore  I  did  not  see  him;  but  finding  the 
mistake,  wrote  to  him  the  same  day,  but 
never  heard  more  of  him,  though  I  entreat- 
ed him  to  let  me  know  where  to  wait  on 
him.  You  frighted  me,  you  little  gipey, 
with  your  black  wafer,  for  1  had  forgot  you 


*  [This  appears  to  have  beeb  bv  no  means  the 
case.  His  roost  acrimonioiis  attacks  on  Garrick, 
and  Sheridan,  and  players  in  general,  were  snbse- 
qnent  to  this  period.-^ED.] 

*  [This  letter,  and  some  othen,  which  will  ap- 
pear in  their  proper  places,  I  owe  to  the  nnsolic* 
ited  kindness  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Harwood,  the  his- 
torian of  Lichfield,  who  procnred  the  copies, 
with  permisBion  to  pnhlish  them,  from  Mrs.  Pear- 
son  of  Lichfield,  who  is  in  possession  of  the  origi- 
nals.— Ed.1 

*  [Thus  m  the  origmal. — ^Ed.] 

*  [This  confirms  the  statement,  as  to  this  debt, 
in  jwge  64.  n. — Ed.] 
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were  in  mourning,  and  was  afhiid  your 
letter  had  brought  me  ill  news  of  my  mo- 
ther, whose  death  is  one  of  the  few  calami- 
ties on  which  I  think  with  terrour.  I  lo^ig 
to  know  how  she  does,  and  how  you  all  do. 
Your  poor  mamma  is  come  home,  but  very 
weak:  yet  I  hope  she  will  grow  better, 
else  sne  shall  go  into  the  country.  She  is 
now  up  stairs,  and  knows  not  of  my  writing. 
I  am,  dear  miss,  your  most  humble  ser- 
vant, "Sam.  Johnson."]    • 

In  1750  he  came  forth  in  the  character 
for  which  he  .was  eminently  qualified,  a 
majestick  teacher  of  moral  and  religious 
wisdom.  The  vehicle,  which  he  ch08e>wa8 
that  of  a  periodical  paper,  which  he  knew 
had  been,  upon  Cprmer  occasions,  employ-/ 
cd  with  great  success.  The  Tatler,  Specr 
tator,  and  GuardiauoWere  the  last  of  the 
kind  published  in  Enffland,  which  had  stood 
•he  test  of  a  long  trialj  and  such  an  inter- 
f  al  had  now  elapsed  smcc  their  publication, 
as  made  him  justly  think  that,  to  many  of 
his  readers,  this  form  of  instruction  woukl, 
in  some  degree,  have  the  advantage  of 
noveltv.  A  few  days  before  the  first  of  his 
Essays  came  out,  there  started  another 
competitor  for  fame  in  the  same  form,  un- 
der the  title  of  "The  Tatler  Revived," 
which  I. believe  was  "born  but  to  die.*! 
Johnson  was,  I  think,  not  very  happy  in 
the  choice  of  his  title,—"  The  Rambferj" 
which  certainly  is  not  suited  to  a  series  of 
grave  and  moral  discourses:  which  the  Ital- 
ians have  literally,  but  ludicrously,  trans- 
lated by  II  Vt^ahxmdOy  and  which  has 
been  lately  assumed  as  the  denomination  of 
a  vehicle  of  licentious  tales,  "  The  Ram- 
bler's Magazine."  He  gave  Sir  Joshua 
Reynolds  the  following  account  of  its  get- 
ting this  name:  "  What  fMut  be  done,  sir, 
fcill  be  done.  Wlien  I  was  to  begin  pub- 
lishing that  paper,  I  was  at  a  loss  how  to 
name  it.  I  sat  down  at  night  upon  my 
bedside,  and  resolved  that  I  would  not  go 
to  sleep  till  I  had  fixed  its  title.  The  Ram- 
bler seemed  the  best  that  occurred,  and  I 
took  it  1." 

With  what  devout  and  conscientious  sen- 
timents this  paper  was  undertaken,  is  evi- 


^  I  have  heard  Dr.  Waiton  mootkm,  that  be 
waa  at  Mr.  Robert  Dodaley'a  with  the  late  Mr. 
Moore,  and  seyerel  of  his  friends,  considering 
what  riioald  be  the  name  of  the  periodical  paper 
which  Moore  had  undertaken.  Gairiek  proposed 
the  Salady  which,  by  a  corions  coincidence,  was 
afterwards  applied  to  himself  by  Goldsmith  . 

*>  Our  G«rrick*i  a  Mlad,  for  In  him  we  lee 
Oil,  Tinegar,  ragar,  and  nltneM  agree ! '' 

At  last,  the  company  having  separated,  without 
any  thing  of  which  they  approved  having  been 
offered,  Dodsley  hinuelf  thought  of  The  World, 

— ^BOSWEI.1.. 
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denced  bv  the  following  prayer,  whicb  he 
composed  and  offered  up  on  the  occasion: 

"  Almighty  God,  the  giver  of  all  good 
things,  without  whose  help  all  labour  is 
inenectual,  and  without  whose  grace  all 
wisdom  is  folly:  grant,  I  beseech  Thee, 
that  in  this  undertaking  thy  Holy  Spirit 
may  not  be  withheld  from  me,  but  that  I 
may  promote  thy  glory,  and  the  salvation  of 
mysejf  and  others:  grant  this,  O  Lord, 
fbr  the  sake  of  thy  Son,  jEsm  Christ. 
Amen2." 

The  first  paper  of  the  Rambler  was  pub- 
lished on  Tuesday  the  2(Hh  of  March;r 
1749-50:  and  its  atithour  was  enabled  to  con- 
tinue it  without  interruption,  every  Tues- 
day and  Saturday,  till  Saturday  tiie  17th 
of  March  3,  175^^  pn  which  day  it  closed. 
This  is  a  strong  confirmation  of  the  truth 
of  a  remark  of  his,  which  I  have 
had  occasion  to  quote  elsewhere,  Z^"*' 
that  "  a  man  mafy  .write  at  anv 
time,  if  he  will  set  himself  doggedly  to  it;" 
for,  notwithstanding  his  constitutional  in- 
dolence, his  depression  of  spirits,  and  liis 
labour  in  carrying  on  his  Dictionary,  he  an-' 
swered  the  stated  calls  of  the  press  twice  a 
week  from  the  stores  of  his  mind,  during 
all  that  time;  naving  received  no  assistance 
except  four  billets  in  No.  10,  by  Miss  Mul- 
80,  now  Mrs.  Chapone;  No.  SO,  by  Mrs. 
Catherine  Talbot;  Wo.  97,  by  Mr.  Samuel 
Richardson,  whom  he  describes  in  an  in- 
troductory note  as  ''  An  authour  who  has 
enlarged  the  knowledge  of  human  nature, 
and  taught  tlie  passions  to  move  at  the 
command  of  virtue  4;  and  Numbers  44  and 


>  In  the  Penib.  MS.  the  last  sentence 
<«  the  salvation  both  of  myself  and  others :  gnnt 
thb,  O  Lord,  for  the  sake  of  Jesus  ChrMt'*— 
Hall. 

'  This  is  a  mistake,  into  which  the  aothonr 
was  very  pardonably  led  by  the  inaccuacy  of  the 
original  folio  edition  of  the  Rambler,  in  which  the 
conclnding  paper  of  that  work  is  [obvibnsly  by 
an  error  of  the  press]  dated  on  "  Saturday,  March 
17.'*  Bnt  Saturday  was  in  fact  the  fourteenth 
of  March.  This  circunislance,  though  it  may  at 
first  appear  of  veiT  little  importance,  is  yet  worth 
notice  ;  for  Mrs.  Jolmson  died  on  the  teoenf  een/ik 
of  March. — ^M alone. 

^  [Lady  Bradshaigh,  one  of  Mr.  Richardson's 
female  sycopbAnts,  thus  alldresses  him  on  the  sob- 
ject  of  this  letter :  "  A  few  days  ago  I  was  pleas- 
ed with  hearing  a  very  sensible  lady  greatly  pleas- 
ed with  the  Rambler,  No.  97.  She  happened 
to  be  is  town  when  it  was  published  ;  and  I  ask- 
ed if  she  knew  who  was  the  author?  She  said, 
it  was  supposed  to  be  one  who  was  concerned  in 
the  Spectatora,  it  being  much  better  written  than 
ipy  of  the  Ramblers.  I  wanted  to  say  who  was 
really  the  author,  but  durst  not,  without  your  per- 
mission." RicK  Cor,  vol.  vi.  p.  108.  It  was 
probably  on  some  such  authority  that  Mr.  Payne 
told  Mr.  Chalmers  {Brit.  Esi.  vol.  xiz.  p.  14), 
that  No.  97  was  **  the  only  paper  which  had  % 
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Wooif  10,  by  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Carter; 
^^'  [which  latter,  signed  Chariema, 
had  much  of  his  esteem,  though  he  blamed 
Mrs.  Piozzi  for  preferring  it  to  the  allego- 
ry (No.  45),  where  Religion  and  Supersti- 
^  tion  are  indeed  most  masterly  delineated.] 
•  Posterity  will  be  astonished  when  they 
are  told,  upon  the  authority  of  Johnsoh 
himself,  that  many  of  these  disconrses, 
which  we  should  suppose  had  been  labour- 
ed with  all  the  slow  attention  of  literary  lei- 
sure, were  written  in  haste  as  the  moment 
pressed,  without  even  being  read  over  by 
♦lim  before  they  were  printed.  [The  fine 
^^  Ramblet  on  Procrastination  i  was 
?^'  hastily  cotnposod  m  Sir  Joshua 
Reynolds's  parlour  3  while  the  boy 
waited  to  carry  it  to  the  press,  and  number- 
less are  die  instances  of  his  writing  under 
the  immediate  pressure  of  importunity  or 
distress.]  It  can  oe  accounted  for  only  in 
this  way;  that  bjr  reading  and  meditation, 
and  a  very  close  inspection  of  life,  he  had 
accumulated  a  ^reat  fund  of  miscellaneous 
knowledge,  which,  by  a  peculiar  prompti- 
tude of  mind,  was  ever  ready  at  nis  call, 
and  which  he  had  constantly  accustomed 
himself  to  clothe  in  the  most  apt  and  ener- 
getick  expressions.  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds 
once  asked  him  by  what  means  he  had  at- 
tained his  extraordinary  accuracy  and  flow 
of  language.  He  told  him,  that  he  had 
early  laid  it  down  as  a  fixed  rule  to  do  his 
best  on  every  occasion,  and  in  every  com- 
pany: to  impart  whatever  he  knew  in  the 
most  forcible  language  he  could  put  it  in . 
and  that  by  constant  practice,  and  never 
suffering  any  careless  expressions  to  escape 
him,  or  attempting  to  deliver  his  thoughts 
without  arranging  them  in  the  clearest 
manner,  it  became  habitual  to  him  3. 
Yet  he  was  hot  altogether  unprepared  as 


prosperoiu  aale,  and  was  popular.*'  The  flatte- 
ries which  RichardBon's  coterie  laTiahed  on  him 
and  all  his  works  were  quite  extravagant :  the  par 
per  is  Mther  a  poor  one. — Ed.] 

*  [I  suppose  No.  184  ill  meant. — D'Israeli.] 

•  [Mrs.  Piozzi's  date  of  t>»e  paper  on  Procras- 
ttnation  must  be  a  mistake,  as  Johnson  did  not 
Imow  Sir  J.  Reynolds  so  eariy.  See  post.  p. 
108,  and  vol    ii.  p.  65  , — Ed.] 

'  The  rule  which  Dr.  Johnson  observed  is  sanc- 
tioned by  the  authority  of  two  great  wiitera  of  an- 
tiquity :  **  Ne  id  quidem  tacendum  est,  quod  ei- 
dem  Ciceroni  placet,  nullum  nostrum  usquhm  neg- 
ligentem  esse  sermonem:  ^icquid  loqucmur, 
vbicunque,  sit  pro  sua  scilicet  portione perfee- 
tum.^*  Quinctil.  x.  7. — ^Malone.  [It  has 
been  stated  by  Mr.  Chalmers,  in  his  edition  of  tlie 
British  Essayists,  that  Johnson  most  elaborately 
rcTised  and  extensively  corrected  the  Ramblers 
when  he  collected  them  into  volumes  ;  but  this 
does  not  disprove  Mr.  Boswell's  account  of  the 
celerity  end  ease  with  which  they  were  original- 
ly written.— £]>.] 


a  periodical  wrwci ,  for  1  have  in  my  posses- 
sion a  small  duodecimo  volume,  ui  which 
he  has  written,  in  the  form  of  Mr.  Locked 
Conunon-Place  Book,  a  variety  of  hints  for 
essays  on  different  subjects,  fte  has  mark- 
ed upon  the  first  blank  leaf  of  it,  "  To  the 
128th  page,  collections  for  the  Ramblek;" 
and  in  another  place,  "  in  fifty-two  there 
were  seventeen  provided;  in  97— 51;  in  190 
—25."  At  a  subsequent  period  (mobably 
after  the  work  was  finished)  he  added, "  In 
all,  taken  of  provided  materials,  SO*." 

Sir  John  Hawkins,  who  is  un- 
lucky* upon  all  occasions,  tells  us,  ?^ 
that  "  this  method  of  accumulating 
intelligence  has  been-  practised  by  Mr.  Ad- 
dwon,  and  is  humorously  described  in  one 
of  the  Spectators,  wherein  he  feigns  to 
have  dropped  his  paper  ofnoltmda,  consist- 
mg  of  a  diverting  medley  of  broken  senten- 
ces and  loose  hints,  which  he  tells  us  he 
had  collected,  and  meant  lo  make  use  of 
Much  of  the  same  kind  ia  Johnson's  Adver 
saria."  But  the  truth  is,  that  there  ia  no 
resemblance  at  all  between  them.  Addison's 
note  wa^  a  fiction,  in  which  unconnected 
fragments  of  his  lucubrations  were  purpose- 
ly jumbled^  together,  in  as  odd  a  manner  as 
h'c  could,  in  order  to  produce  a  laughable 
effect.  Whereas  Johnson's  abbreviations 
are  all  distinct,  and  applicable  to  each  aul^ 
ject  of  which  the  head  ia  mentioned. 

For  instance,  there  is  the  following  sped* 
men: 

"  FotrfA'*  Entry,  «•/:. 

**  ]ftaxter'8  account  of  things  in  which  he 
had  changed  his  mind  as  he  grew  up.  Vo- 
luminous.— No  wonder. — If  every  man  was 
to  tell,  or  mark,  on  how  many  subjects  he 
has  change<l,  it  would  make  vols,  but  tlie 
changes  not  always  observed  by  man's 
self. — From  pleasure  to  bus.  [business]  to 
quiet;  from  though tfulness  to  reflect,  to 
pietv;  from  dissipation  to  domestic,  by  im- 
perfect gradat.  but  the  change  is  certain. 
Dial  non  progredi,  progress,  esse  eonspic^ 
tmus.  Look  back,  consider  what  was 
thoueht  at  some  dist.  period. 

"  Hope  predom.  in  youth.    Mind  npl 


*  [This,  no  doubt,  means,  that  of  the  first  62 
Raniblera,  17  had  been  prepared,  and  so  on,  till, 
at  the  eonpletion  of  the  whole  208  numbem,  be 
found  that  only  80  had  been  formed  of  niateriaia 
previoosly  provided. — Ed.] 

^  [In  this  instance  Mr.  Boswell  is  more  mi- 
Ittcky  than  Hawkins,  whose  account  b  by  no 
means  incorrect  He  knew  very  well,  and  dis- 
tinctly states,  that  Addison's  pablished  JVbforufa 
were  a  mere  pleasantry,  consisting  of  topicka 
drolly  selected  and  arranged  ;  but  he  infers,  ra- 
tionally enough,  that  Addison  had  taken  the  idea 
from  lus  own  real  practice  of  collecting  notanda  ; 
and  he  is  quite  justified  in  adding  *<  much  of  Ibe 
■ame  kind  are  Johnson's  Advenaria."— £d.] 
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wiUinghf  indulg^i  tmpUa^Mg  ihoughU, 
The  world  lies  all  enamelled  Defore  him,  as 
a  distant  prosp^t  sun-gilt  i;  inequalities  on- 
ly found  by  coming  to  it.  Lov^  it  to  he  all 
joff-^hUaren  txeeUent^Fame  to  be  con- 
stant—caresses  of  the  ffreat-^applauses  of 
the  learned— smiles  of  Beauty. 

<'  Fear  of  dUgrmee-^BasMdnet^^FindA 
thin^  of  less  importance.  Miscarriages  for- 
got like  excellencies: — ^if  remembered,  of  no 
import.  Danger  or  sinking  into  negligence 
of  reputation;— iest  the  fear  of  disgrace  de- 
stroy activity. 

<'  Confidence  in  himeeJf.  Lon^  tract  of 
life  before  hinl— No  thought  of  sickness— 
fimbamssment  of  affairs. — Distraction  of 
family.  Publick  calamities. — No  sense  x>f 
the  prevalence  of  bad  habits.  Negligent  of 
time — ready  to  undertake — careless  to  pur- 
sue—all  changed  by  time. 

<<  Cof^fidefU  of  other$ — unsuspecting  as 
unexpenenced^-imaginiag  himself  secure 
against  neglect,,  never  imurines  jthey  will 
venture  to  treat  him  ilL  Ready  to  trust; 
expecting  to  be  trusted.  Convinced  by  time 
of  the  selfishness,  the^  meanneei^s  the  cow- 
ardice, the  treachery  of  men. 

''  Youth  ambitious,  as  thinking  honours 
easy  to  be  had. 

'<  Different  kinds  of.  praise  pursued  at 
different  periods.  Of  the  gay.  in  youth, — 
dang.  hurt»  &c  despised.   . 

^<0f  the  fancy  in  manhood.  Ambit. — 
stocks — ^bargains. — Of  the  wise  and  sober 
in  old  age— seriousness — ^formalitv — max- 
ims, but  general— only  of  the  rich,  other- 
wise age  is  happy— 4>ut  at  last  everything 
rdferred^to  riches — ^no  having  fame,  honour, 
influence,  without  subjection  to  caprice. 

*'  Horace. 

'<  Hard  it  would  be  if  men  entered  life 
with  the  same  views  with  which  they 
leave  it,  or  left  as  they  enter  it — No  hope- 
no  undertaking — ^no  regard  to  benevolence- 
no  fear  of  disgrace,  &c. 

^*  Youth  to  be  taught  the  pietv  of  tige— 
age  to  retain  the  honour  of  youth.'' 

This,  it  will  be  observed,  is  the  sketch  of 
Number  196  of  the  Rambler.  I  shall  grati- 
fy my  readers  with  another  specimen; 

"  Co9rfederaeie$  d^ffieult;  to  Ay. 
*^  Seldom  in  war  a  match  for  single  per- 
sons— nor  in  peace;  therefore  kin^  make 
themselves  absolute.  Confederacies  in  learn- 
ing— cvenr  great  work  the  work  of  one. 
BruM,  Scholars*  friendship  like  ladies. 
Scribebamus,  Sec.  Mart.^   Tne  apple  of  dis- 


>  lliia  most  beaatilid  image  of  the  eDchanting 
hurionof  yonthfid  prcMpect  has. not  been  used 
any  of  Johiuon's  etsaya. 
*  Lib.  xik  96.    *«  InTnecam 


cord—the  laurel  of  discord — tha  poverty 
of  criticLsxn.  Swill's  opinion  of  the  power 
of  six  geniuses  united.  That  union  scarce 
possible.  His  reijaarks  just; — n^an  a  social, 
not  steady  nature.  Drawn  to  man  by 
words,  repelled  by  passions.  Orb  drawn 
by  attraction,  rep.  [repelled]  by  centri- 
fugal.. 

"Common  danger  unites  by  crushing 
other  passions — ^but  th^  return.  Equality 
hinders  compliance.  Superioritv  produces 
insolence  and  envy.  Too  much  regard  in 
each  to  private  interest; — too  little. 

'*^  The  miscKiefs  of  private  and  exclusive 
socicties.~rThe  fitness  of  social  attraction 
diffused  through  the  whole.  The  mischiefs 
of  toO'partia^K>veof  onrcouA^ry.  Contrao- 
iion  ornio^  duties.— *Oi  ^m,  « <^\oc. 

.'*  Every  man  moves  upon  his  own  cen- 
tre, and  therefore  repels  others  from  too 
near  a  contact,  though  he  may  comply  with 
some  general  laws. 

'^  Of  confederacy  with  superiors  every 
one  knows  the  inconvenience;  With  e(]|uals, 
no  authority;-— every  man  his  own  opinion 
— his  own  interest. 

"Man  and  wife  hardly  united;— scarce 
ever  without  children.  Computa^n,  if  two 
to  one  sffainst  two,  how  many  against  &ve? 
If  confederacies  were  easy — useless;  —many 
oppresses  manv. — If  possible  only  to  some, 
dangerous.    Prineipwfi^  amieiiias.*' 

Here  we  see  the  embryo  of  Number  45 
of  the  Adventurer*,  and  it  is  a  confirmation 
of  what  I  shall  presently  have  occasion  to 
mention,  that  the  papers  in  that  collection 
marked  T.  were  written  by  Johnson. 

This  scanty  preparation  of  materials  will 
not,  however,  much  diminbh  our  wonder 
at  the  extraordinary  fertility  of  his  mind: 
for  the  proportion  which  they  bear  to  the 
number  of  essays  which  he  wrote  is  very 
small;  and  it  is  remarkable,  that  thcfae  for 
which  he  had  made  no.  preparation  are  as 
rich  and  as  highly  finisned,  as  those  for 
which  the  hints  were  lying  by  him.  It  is 
also  to  be  observed,  that  the  papers  formed 
from  his  hints  are  worked  up  with  such 
strength  and  elegance,  that  we  abnoet  lose 
sight  of  the  hints,  which  become  like  "  drops 
in  the  bucJcet."  Indeed,  in  several  instan 
ces,  he  has  made  a  vejy  slender  use  of  them, 
so  that  many  of  them  remain  6till  unap- 
plied3. 


-MAi«oirx. 


'  Sir  John  Hawkim  has  Belected  from  this  lit- 
tle collection  (^materials,  what  he  calia  the 
"  Eodimeate  of  two  of  the  papers  of  the  Rambler." 
Bat  he  has  not  been  able  to  read  the  mannacript 
difltinclly.  Thus  he  writes,  p.  266,  « Sailor's 
fate  any  mansbn ;  **  whereas  the  original  is 
**  Sailor's  lile  my  avenion."  He  has  also  tran- 
scribed  the  nnappropriated  hints  on  WHten  for 
hrtadj  in  which  he  deciphers  these  notable  paa- 
sages,  one  in  Latin, /o^in  nonfama,  instead  of 
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As  the  Rambler  was  entirely  the  work  of 
one  man,  ther^  was,  of  course,  such  a  uni- 
fonnity  in  its  texture,  as  very  much  to  ex- 
clude the  charm  of  varie^;  and  the  grave 
and  oflen  solemn  cast  of  tliinking,  which 
distinguished  it  from  other  periodical  papers, 
made  it,  for  some  time,  not  gpenerally  hked. 
So  slowly  did  thii  excellent  work,  of  which 
twelve  editions  have  now  issued  fVom  the 
press,  gain  upon  the  world  at  large,  that 
even  in  the  closing  number  the  authour 
says,  "  I  have  never  been  much  a  fanrourite 
ofthepublick." 

Yet,  very  soon  ader  its  commerfcement, 
there  were  who  Mi  and  acknowledged  its 
uncommon  excellahce.  Verses  in  its  praise 
appeared  in  1^  newspapers;  and  the  editor 
oi  the  Gentleman's  Magazine  mentions,  in 
October,  his  having  received  several  letters 
to  the  sam^  purpose  from  the  learned. 
"  The  Student,  or  Oxford  and  Cambridge 
Miscellanv,"  in  which  Mr.  Bonnel  Thorn- 
ton and  Mr.  Colman  were  the  principal  writ- 
ers, describes  it  as  '^  a  work  that  exceeds  any 
thing  of  tlie  kind  ever  published  in  this  king- 
dom, some  of  the  Spectators  excepted, — if 
indeed  thev  may  be  excepted."  And  afters- 
wards,  "  May  the  publick  favours  crown  his 
merits,  and  may  not  the  English,  under  the 
auspicious  reign  of  George  the  Second, 
neglect  a  man,  who,  had  he  lived  in  the  first 
century,  would  have  been  one  of  the  great- 
est favourites  of  Augustus."  This  flattery 
of  the  monarch  had  no  effect.  It  is  to^  well 
known,  that  the  second  George  never  was 
an  Augustus  to  learning  or  genius. 

[Richardson,  the  authour  of  Cla- 

"*  rissa,  to  whom  Cave  had  sent  the 
five  first  numbers  of  the  Rambler,  became, 
as  they  proceeded,  '*  so  inexpressibly  pleas- 
ed with  them,"  that  he  wrote  to  Cave  in 
strong  commendation,  and  intimated  his 
conviction  (the  name  of  the  authour  being 
still  a  secret^  that  Johnson  was  the  only 
man  who  could  write  them,  Cave*s  answer 
seems  worth  inserting,  as  giving  a  higher 
idea  of  his  own  station  in  society  than  has 
been  hitherto  entertamed,  as  well  as  more 
clearly  explaining  some  points  of  Dr.  John- 
eon's  life. 


Rich.  Con 
vol.  1. 
p.  166. 


MR  CAVE  TO  MR.  RICHAftDSOIT. 
"  St.  Jifen^fl  0«te,  Augmt  28, 1750 
''Deae   sir,^^I    received  the  pleasure 

fami  non  fama;  Johnson  baring  in  his  mind 
whatThnanus  says  of  the  learned  German  anti- 
quary and  lingnist,  Xylander,  who,  he  tells  ns, 
lived  in  such  poverty,  that  he  was  supposed  fami 
non  fanue  Hcribere  ,*  and  another  iii  French,  De- 
gente  de  fate  et  affami  d^ argent ^  instead  of 
DegouU  de  fame  (an  old  woil  for  renommi) 
et  affami  d'argent.  The  maflnscript,  being 
written  in  an  exceedingly  small  hand^  is  indeed 
very  hard  to  read  ;  but  it  wonld  have  beta  better 
to  have  left  blanks  than  to  write  nonsenM. — 

BotWKLX.. 


of  your  letter  of  the  9th  inat  at  Gloucester, 
and  did  intend  to  answer  it  from  that  city, 
though  rhad  but  one  sound Cind  (the  cold 
and  rain  on  my  jourhey  having  given  me  the 
gout) ;  but,  as  soon  as  I  couid  write  I  went  to 
Westmiilsteri,  the  Seat  of  Mr.  Cambridge^, 
who  entertained  the  Prince  3  there,  and, 
in  his  boat,  on  the  Severn.  He  kept  mc 
on^  night,  and  took  me  down  part  of  his 
river  to  the  Severn,  where  I  sailed  in  one  of 
hia  boats,  and  took  a  view  of  another  of  a 
peculiar  make,  having  two  keek,  or  being 
rather  two  long  canoes,  connected  by  a  floor 
or  stage.  I  was  then  towed  back  again 
to  sup  apd  repo^.  Next  roomuig  he  ex 
planed  to  me  the  contrivance  of  aome 
waterfhlls,  which  seem  to  come  ftom  m  piece 
at  water  wliich  is  four  feet  lower.  The 
three  following  days  I  spent  in  returning  to 
town,  and  could  not  find  time  to  write  in 
an  inn. 

« I  need  not  tell  you  that  the  Prince  ap- 
peared hi&rhly  pleased  wiih  every  thing  diac 
Mr.  Cambridge  showed,  though  he  caUed 
him  upon  deck  oflen  to  be  seen  by  the 
people  on  the  shore,  who  c«me  in  prodi- 
gious crowds,  and  thronged  from  place  to 
place,  to  have  a  view  as  often'  as  they  could, 
not  satisfied  with  one;  so  that  many  who 
came  between  the  towing  line  and  the  bank  of 
the  river  were  thrown  into  it,  .and  his  royal 

ahness  could  scarce  forbear  laughing;  W 
ately  said  to  them,  *  I  am  sorry  for  your 
condition.' 

'<  Excuse  this  ramble  from  the  purpoee^of 
your  letter.  I  return  to  answer,  that  Mr. 
Johnson  is  the  Chreai  Rmnbler,  being,  as 
you  observe,  the  only  man  who  can  furnish 
two  such  papers  in  a  week,  besides  his  other 
great  business,  and  has  not  been  asaisted 
with  above  three. 

"  I  may  discover  to  you,  that  the  world 
is  not  sa  Kind  to  itself  as  you  wish  it..^The 
encouragement,  as  to  sale,  is  not  in  propor- 
tion to  the  high  character  given  to  the  work 
by  the  judicious,  not  to  say  the  raptures  ex- 
pressed by  the  few  that  do  read  it;  but  its 
Deing  thus  relished  in  numbers  gives  hope 
that  the  sets  must  go  ofi",  as  it  is  a  fine  pa- 
per, and,  considering  the  late  hour  of  hav- 
ing the  copy,  tolerably  printed. 

"  When  the  authour  was  to  be  kept  pri- 
vate (which  was  the  first  scheme/,  two 
gentlemen,  belonging  to  the  Prince's  court. 


'  [So  in  the  work  quoted,  but  it  is  a  mistake 
for  Whitminster  in  Gloucesterahire,  the  oeat  then, 
as  now,  of  the  family  of  Cambridge. — Eo.] 

*  [Richard  Owen  Cambridge,  aathor  of  tKa 
Scribbleriad,  and  a  considerable  contributor  to 
the  World.  He  was  bom  in  1714,  and  died  in 
1802  at  hk  seat  opposite  Richmond. — ^Ed.] 

*  [Iii  July  and  August  of  this  year  the  Prinoe 
and  Princess  of  Wales,  and  their  eldest  doagfatar 
(the  late  Duchess  of  Brunswick),  nnade  a  toar 
through  Gloucestenhire,  Somenetriiire^  aad 
Hampshire. — £o.] 
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eaxne  to  me  to  inquire  his  name,  jn  order  to 
do  him  aervioe;  and  also  brought  a  list  of 
seven  gehtl«iflen  to  be  served  with  the 
Rambler.  As  I  was  not  at  libertv,  an  inier- 
ence  was  drawn,  diat  i  was  desirous  to 
keep  to  myself  so  excellent  a  writer.  Soon 
after,  Mr.  Doddington  i  sent. a  letter  direct- 
ed to  the  RambUr^  inviting  him  to  his 
house,  when  he  should  be  disposed  to  en- 
large his  acquaintance.  In  a  subsequent 
number  3  a  kind  of  excuse  was  made,  with 
a  hint  that  a  good  writer  might  not  appear 
to  advantage  In  conversation.  Since  that 
time  several  circumstances,  and' Mr.  Garriek 
and  others,  who  knew  the  authour's  powers 
and  style  from  the  first,  unadvisedly  as- 
serted their  (but)  suspicions,  overturned 
the  scheme  of  secrecy.  (About  which 
there  is  also  one  paper  ^.^ 

**  I  have  had  letters  or  approbation  from 
Dr.  Voung,  Dr.  Hartley,  Dr.  Sharpe,  Miss 
Carter,  &c.  &c.  most  of  them,  like  you, 
setting  them  in  a  rank  equal,  and  some 
superiour,  to  the  Spectators  (of  which.  I 
have  not  read  many,  ror  the  reasons  3  which 
you  assign) :  but,  notwithstanding  suoh  i^ 
commendation,  whether  the  priceof  two- 
peneey  or  the  unilLvourable  season  of  their 
first  publication,  hinde|«  the  demand,  no 
boast  can  be  made  of  it. 

**  The  authour  T  who  thinks  highly  of 
your  writings)  is  obliged  to  vou  for  contri- 
buting your  endeavours;  and  so  is,  for  sev- 
eral marks  of  your  friendship,  good  sir, 
your  admirer,  and  very  humble  servant, 
«E.  Cavb."] 

Johnson  told  me,  with  an  amiable,  fond- 
ness, a  little  pleasing  circumstance  relative 
tothHwork.  Mrs.  Johnson,  in  whose  judge- 
ment and  taste  he  had  great  confidence,  said 
to  him,  after  a  few  numbers  of  the  Rambler 
had  come  out,  "  I  thought  very  well  of  you 
before;  but  I  did  not  imagine  Vou  could  have 
written  any  thing  equal  to  this.''  Distant 
praise,  fVom  whatever  quarter,  is  not  so  de- 
lightful as  that  of  a  wife  whom  a  man  k>ves 
and  esteems.  Her  approbation  may  be  said 
to  "  come  home  to  his  6ofom;"  and  being 

^  [Geoi]ge  Bnbb  Doddington,  oflerwaAfa  Lord 
Melcombe,  whoM  fame  a»  a  statemian  and  a  wit 
has  been  obacored,  if  not  obliterated,  by  the  pab^ 
lioation  of  hii  Diary. — Ed.] 

'  [The  two  Ramblen  referred  to  are  probably 
Noiu  Uandl8.'ED.] 

'  [Richardfon  had  said,  **  I  remember  not  any 
thimr  in  those  8peetator$  tl^itl  read,  for  I  nev- 
er found  time  to  read  them  all,  that  half  so 
much  struck  me."  It  seems  very  strange  tHat 
men  of  Ikenuy  habits,  like  Richanfaon  and  Cave, 
should  have  read  the  Spectator  so  imperfectly. 
It  is  the  stranger,  with  regard  to  Richardedn,  for 
his  only  paper  in  the  Rambler  (No.  97)  is  writ- 
ten in  the  character  of  a  professed  admirer  of  the 
Spectator.— Ed.] 


so  near,  its  effi^t  is  most  sensible  and  perma- 
nent. 

Mr.  James  Elphinston  4,  who  has  since 
published  various  works,  and  who  was  ever 
esteemed  by  Johnson  as  a  worthy  man,  hap- 
pened to  be^in  Scotland  while  the  Rambler 
was  coming  out  in  single  papers  at  London. 
With  a  laudable  zeal  at  once  for  the  improve- 
ment of  his  countrymen,  and  the  reputation 
of  his  friend,  he  suggested  and  took  the 
charve  of  an  edition  of  those  Essays  at 
Edinburffh,  which  followed  progressively 
the  London  publication  5. 

The  following  letter  written  at  this  time, 
though  not  dated,  will  show  how  much 
pleai^  Johnson  was  with  this  publication, 
and  what  kindness  and  regard  be  had  for 
Mr.  Elf^inaton. 

"to   MR.   JAMES    ELPHINSTON. 

(JVb  date,) 
^'Deak  sir, — I  cannot' but  confess  the 
failures  of  my  correspondence,  but  hope 


4  [Mr.  James  ClphinstDD  was  bom  in  Edin- 
buigh,  in  1721.  He,  when  very  young,  was  a 
private  tutor  ^in*  twa  or  three  eminent  families  : 
but  about  1762  set  up  a  boarding-school  at  Ken- 
sington, where,  as  we  shall  see,  i>T.  Johnson 
sometimes  visited  him.  He  died  in  1809.  H» 
works'  are  forgotten  or  remembered  for  their  ab- 
surdity. He  translated  Martial,  of  which  Dr. 
BeaCtie.says,  *'  It  is  truly  an  unique — the  speci- 
mens formerly  published  did  very  well  to  laugh 
at  i  but  a  whole  quarto  of  nonsense  and  gibberish 
is  too  much.  It  is  strange  that  a  man  not  whol- 
ly illiterate  should  have  Uved  so' long  in  England 
without  learning  the  language." — Biog.  Die. 
And  it  was,  no  doubt,  of  this  strange  work  that 
Mrs.  Piom  relates,  that  **  of  a  m<klem  Martial, 
when  it  came  out.  Dr.  Johnaon  said  there  are  in 
these  verses  too  much  folly  for  madness,  I  think, 
and  too  much  madness  for  fblly." — Piozsi,  p. 
47.— Ed.] 

*  It  was  executed  in  the  printing-office  of 
Sands,  Murray,  and  Cochran,  with  uncommon 
elegance,  upon  writhig  paper,  of  a  duodecimo 
size,  and  with  the  areatest  correctness :  and  Afr. 
Elphinston  enriched  it  with  transhtions  of  the  anot- 
tos.  When  completed,  it  made  eight  handsome 
volumes.  It  is,  unquestionably,  the  most  accurate- 
and  beautiful  edition  of  this  work ;  and  there  be- 
ing but  a  small  impression,  it  b  now  become^ 
scarce,  and  sells  at  a  ve^  high  price. — Bosweu.. 
With  lespeot  to  the  correctness  of  this  edition, 
my  father  probably  derived  his  information  fiom 
some  other  penon,  and  appears  to  have  been  mis- 
informed ;  for  it  was  not  accurate^  printed,  as 
we  learn  fronl  Mr.  A.  Chalmers. — J.  Bo8Wki.l. 
[Mr.  Chalroeri  a  little  misrepresents,  and  Mr. 
James  Boswell  wholly  mistook  the  fact  EI- 
phiiMton*s  edition  wom  cotrectly  printed  after  the 
original  foKo  nnmberv  a»  they  came  out.  Mr. 
Chalmers  deiyes  its  accuracy,  because  it  has  not 
the  varioM  corrections  etibaequently  maJe  by 
Jehnso*  when  he  republished  the  Rambler  m 
yolnmes.^-£D.] 
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the  same  repaid  which  yon  txpiam  for  me 

on  eveiy  other  occasion,  will  incline  yov  to 
forgive  me.  I  am  oAen,  very  o(len,jll; 
and,  when  I  am  well,  am  obliged  to  work: 
and,  indeed,  have  never  muck  vaed  myaelf 
to  punctuality.  Yov  are  hbwever,  not 
to  make  unkind  inferenoea,  when  I  forbear 
to  reply  to  your  kindneaa;  for  be  aaanredf, 
I  never  receive  a  letter  from  you  without 
great  pleasure,  and  a  very  waim  sense  of 
your  generosity  and  friendahip,  whicli  I 
heartily  blame  mvself  for  not  cultivating 
with  more  care.  In  this,  as  in  many  otiier 
cases,  I  go  wrong,  inc^position  to convic- 
tionj  for  I  think  scarce  any  temporal  good 
equally  to  be  desired  with  the  regard  and 
familiarity  of  worthy  men.  I  hope  we 
shall  be  some  time  nearer  to  each  other,  and 
have  a  more  ready  way  of  pouring  out  our 
hearts. 

<M  am  glad  that  you  still  find  encourage- 
ment to  proceed  in  your  publication,  and 
shall  beg  the  favour  of  six  more  volumtes 
to  add  to  my  former  six,  when  you  can  with 
any  convenience  send  them  me.  Please  to 
present  a  set  in  my  name  to  Mr.  Kuddiman^, 
of  whom,  I  hear,  that  his  learning  is  not  his 
highest  excellence.  I  have  transcribed  the 
mottos,  and  returned  them,  I  hope  not  too 
late,  of  which  I  think  many  very  happily 
performed.  Mr.  Cave  has  put  the  last  in 
the  machine  ^,  in  which  I  think  he  did  well. 
I  beg  of  you  to  write  soon,  and  to  write 
oflen,  and  to  write  long  letters,  which  I 
hope  in  time  to  repay  you:  but  you  must 
be  a  patient  creditor.  I  nave,  however, 
this  or  gratitude,  that  I  think  of  you  with 
regard,  when  I  do  not,  perhaps,  ^ve  the 
proofs  which  I  ought,  of  being,  sir,  your 
most  obliged  and  most  humble  servant, 
"  Sah.  Johhson." 

This  year  he  wrote  to  the  same  gentle- 
man another  letter  upon  a  mournful  occa- 
sion. 

>  Mr.  Thoina§  Rnddiman,  the  learned  gramma^ 
rian  of  Scodand,  well  known  for  his  VBrioos  ex- 
cellent works,  and  for  his  aecorate  editions  of 

•  several  anthonrs.    He  was  also  a  man  of  a  most 
worthy  private  character.    His  zeal  for  the  royal 

•  Honse  of  Stoart  did  net  render  him  less  estimable 
in  Dr.  Johnson's  eye. — ^Boswell. 

'  If  the  Magazine  here  refened  to  be  that  fin- 
October,  1762  (see  Geni,  Mag.  vol.  22,  p.  468), 
then  this  letter  belongs  to  a  later  period.  If  itre- 
ktes  to  the  Magazine  for  September,  1750  (see 
Oent,  Mag,  vol.  20,  p.  406),  then  it  may  be  «»• 
cribed  to  t^  month  of  October  in  that  year,  and 
ehcrald  have  followed  the  subsequent  letter.— Ma- 
I.0NB.  [It  seems  clear  from  the  expression  of 
the  letter  that  it  refers  to  Cave's /rsf  poblication 
of  tho  mottos,  and  was  probably  w^tten  in  Oct 
1750 ;  but  in  either  case  it  should  nave  followed 
the  letter  of  the  25th  Sept. ;  though  the  editor  has 
not  thought  it  worth  while  to  disturb  Mr.  Boa- 
well's  original  arraugement. — Ld^ 


**  TO  MR.  JAKss  itPBuraroBr. 

«•  fl>B|l<mUT  af  ,  ITOOL 

*'Deab  aia, — Tou  have^^aa  I  find  by 
eirery  kind  of  evidence,  lost  an  excellent 
mother,  and  I  ho|)e  you  will  not  think  me 
lAcapahleofiiartakingof  your  grief.  I  hmve 
a  mother,  notw  eighty-two  yeara  ef  age, 
whom,  therefore,  I  muat  aooa  ksae,  vnlesB 
it  please  God  that  she  ahonid  rather  movni 
for  me.  I  read  the  letters  in  which  you  re- 
late your  mother^  death  to  Mcb.  Strahan^, 
and  think  1  do  myself  honour,  when  I  tdl 
you  that  I  read  them  with  tears;  but  tears 
are  neither  to  you  nor  to  aie  of  any  farther 
uae,  when  once,  the  tribute  of  nature  haa 
been  paid.  The  buainees  of  Ule  aummoDS 
us  away  from  useless  grief,  and  callti  ua  to 
the  exerciae  of  those  virtues  of  which  we 
are  lameniinff  our  deprivation.  The  g-reat- 
est  benefit  wmch  one  friend  can  confer  npcm 
another  is  to  guard,  and  excite,  and  elevate, 
hia  virtues.  This  your  mother  will  still 
perform,  if  you  diligently  preserve  the  mem- 
ory  of  her  hfe,  and  of  her  death:  a  life,  so 
far  as  I  can  learn,  useful,  wise,  and  inno- 
cent^ and  a  death  reaigned,  peaceful,  and 
holy.  - 1  cannot  forbear  to  menticm,  that 
neither  reason  nor  revelation  denies  you  to 
hope,  that  you  may  increase  her  happine» 
by  obeying  her  precepts;  and  that  she  may, 
in  her  present  stirte,  look  wiUi  pleasure  upon 
every  act  of  virtue  to  which  her  instructions 
or  example  have  contributed  4.  Whether 
this  be  moie  than  a  pleasing  dream,  or 
a  just  opinion  of  separate  spirits,  is,  indeed, 
or  no  great  importuiceto  us,  when  we  con- 
sider ourselves  as  acting  under  the  eye  of 
God;  yet,  surely,  there  is  someihiiig  pleas- 
ing in  the  belief,  that  our  separation  from 
those  whom  we  love  is  merely  coiftoreal; 
and  it  may  be  a  great  incitement  to  virtu- 
ous friendship,  if  it  can  be  made  probable 
that  that  union  that  has  received  the  divine 
approbation  shall  continue  to  eternity.  . 
^<  There  is  one  expedient  by  which  you 
may,  in  some  degree,  continue  her  presence. 
If  you  write  down  minutely  what  you  re^ 
member  of  her  from  her  earliest  years,  you 
will  read  it  with  great  pleasure,  and  receive 
from  it  many  hints  of  soothing  recollection, 
when  time  shall  remove  her  yet  farther  from 
you,  and  your  grief  shall  be  matured  to  ven- 
eration. To  this,  however  painful  for  the 
present,  I  cannot  but  advise  you,  as  to  a 
source  of  comfort  and  satisfaction  in  the 
time  to  come^  for  all  comfort  and  all  satia- 


'  [Sister  to  Mr.  Elphmston.— eea/.  Mag, 
1785,  p.  756.  It  is  to  be  observed,  that,  for 
many  of  his  early  acquaintance,  Johnson  was  ia- 
debted  to  the  society  of  Mr.  Strahan. — ZdJ] 

*  [This  letter  may,  as  the  editor  of  the  Gentle- 
man*s  Magazine  observes  {he,  eit,),  be  read  as  a 
commentary  on  the  celebrated  passages  in  Joha- 
Bon's  Meditations,  relative  to  the  inteimadiaaB 
state  of  departed  fri«ndB.-~£D.] 
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faction  is  sincerely  wished  you  by,  dear  sir, 
vour  most  obliged,  most  obedient,  imd  most 
numble  servant, 

<<  Sam..  JoHirsoM*w" 

The  Rambler  has  increased  in  fam&  as 
in  age.  Soon  afler  its  first  folio  edition  was 
concluded  it  was  pnblished  ih  six  duodecimo 
volumes  i;  and  its  author  lived  to  see  ten  nu- 
merous editions  of  it  in  London,  beside  those 
of  Ireland  and  Scotland. 

I  profess  myself  to  have  ever  entertained 
a  profound  veneration  for  the  astonishing 
force  and  vivacity  of  mind  which  the  Ram* 
bier  exhibits.  That  Johnson  had  penc^trar 
tion  enough  to  see,  and,  seeing,  would  not 
disguise,  uie  general  misery  of  man  in  this 
state  of  being,  may  have  given  rise  to  the 
superficial  notion  of  his  being  too  stem  a 
philosopher.  But  men  of  reflection  will  be 
sensible  ^at  he  has  given  a  true  representa- 
tion of  human -existence,  and  that  he  has,  at 
the  same  time,  with  a  ffenerous  benevolence, 
displayed  every  consolation  which  our  state 
afibrds  us;  not  only  those  arising  from  the 
hopes  of  futurity,  but  such  as  may  be  at- 
tained in  the  immediate  proffross  through 
lite.  He  has  not  depressed  Uie  soul  to  de- 
spondency and  indifl^rence.  He  has  every 
where  inculcated  study,  labour,  and  exer- 
tion. Nay,  he  has  shown,  in  a  very  odious 
light,  a  man,  whose  practice  is  to  go  about 
darkening  the  views  of  others,  by  perpetual 
complaints  of  evil,  and  awakening  tnoee  con- 
siderations of  danger  and  distress,  w^iich  are, 
for  the  most  part,lulled  ini6  a  quiet  oblivion. 
This  he  has  done  verv  strongly  in  his  char- 
acter of  Snspirius,  (INTo.  56)  from  which 
Goldsmith  took  that  of  Croaker,  in  his  com- 
edy •f  "  The  good-natured  Man,"  as  John- 
son told  me  he  acknowledged  to  him,  and 
which  is,  indeed,  very  obvious: 

To  point  out  the  numerous  subjects  which 
the  Rambler  treats,  with  a  dignity  and  per^ 
epicuity  which  are  there  unit^  in  a  manner 
which  we  shall  in  vain  look  for  any  where 
else,  would  take  up  too  large  a  portion  of 
my  book,  and  would,  I  trust,  be  superflu- 


*  This  is  not  quite  accunte. .  In  the  OetU, 
Mag.  for  Not.  1761,  while  the  work  was  yet 
proceeding,  is  an  ad?ertisem6Dt,  umoancing  that 
four  volomes  of  the  Rambler  would  speeduy  be 
pblished;  and,  it  is  believed,  that  they  were  pub- 
fished  m  the  next  month.  The  fifth  and  sixth  toU 
ames,  with  tables  of  contents,  and  translations  of 
the  mottos,  were  published  in  July,  1752,  by  Payne 
(the  original  publisher),  three  months  after  the 
close  of  the  work.  When  the  fiamUer  was  col- 
ieeted  into  yolumes,  Johnson  revised  and  corract- 
ed  it  throughout.  Mr.  Bosweli  was  not  aware  of 
this  circumstanee,  which'  has  lately  been  discov- 
ered, and  accumtely  stated,  by  Mr.  Alexander 
Chalmen,  in  a  new  edition  of  these  and  various 
other  periodical  essays,  under  the  tide  of  '•  The 
British  Essayists.'*— MALbirx. 


ous,  considering  how  univenally  those  vol- 
umes are  now  disseminated.  Even  the  most 
condensed  and  brilliant  sentences  which  they 
contain,  and  which  have  ve^y  properly  been 
selected  under  the  name  of  "^EAUTifts^," 
are  of  eonaiderable  bulk.  But  I  may  shortly 
observe,  that  the  Rambler  furnishes  such  an 
assemblage  of  discourses  on  practical  reli- 
^on  and  moral  duty,  of  critical  investiga- 
tions, and  allegorical  and  oriental  tales,  that 
no  mind  can  be  thought  very  deficient  that 
has,  by  constant  study  and  meditation,  as- 
similated to  itself  all  that  may  be  fouip 
there.  No.  7,  written  in  Passion-week,  ^  ' 
absiraction  and  self«xamination,  and,  No. 
110,  on  penitence  and  the  placability  of  the 
Divine  Nature,  cannot  be  too  oAen  read. 
No.  64,  on  the.eflfect  which  the  death  of  a 
friend  should  have  upon  us,  though  rather 
too  dispiriting,  may  be  occasionally  very 
me<£cinal  to  the  nund.  Every  one  must 
suppose  the  writer  to  have  been  deeply  im- 
pressed by  a  real  scene;  but  he  told  me  that 
was  not  the  case;  which  shows  how  well  his 
fancy  coukl  cooduct  him  to  the  "  house  of 
mouminsf.';  Some  of  these  more  solemn 
papers,  I  doubt  not,  particularly  attracted 
the.  notice  of  Dr.  Young,  the  author  of 
"  The  Night  Thoughts,"  of  whom  my  esti- 
mation is  such,  as  to  reckon  his  applause  an 
honour  even  to  Johnson.  I  have  seen  some 
volumes  of  Dr.  Young's  copy  of  the  Ram- 
bler, in  which  he  has  marked  the  passages 
which  he  thought  particularly  excellent,  by 
folding  down  a  corner  of  the  page;  and  such 
as  he  rated  in  a  supereminent  degree  are 
marked  by  double  folds.  ^  I  am  sorry  that 
some  of  the  volumes  are  lost.  Johnson 
was  pleased  when  told  of  the  minute  atten- 
tion with  which  Young  had  signified  his 
approbutioh  of  his  essdys. 

1  wiU-  venture  to  say,  that  in  no  writings 
whatever  oan  be  found  more  bark  and  $Uel 
for  the  mind,  if  I  may  use  the  expression; 
more  that  can  brace  and  invigorate  every 
manly  and  noble  sentiment.  No.  93,  on 
patien<^e,  even-under  extreme  misery,  is  won- 
derfully k)fty,  and  as  much  above  the  rant 
of  stoicism,  as  the  sun  of  Revelation  is 
brighter  than  the  twilight  of  Pagto  philoso- 
phy. I  never  read  the  following  sentence 
without  feeling  my  frame  thrill:  "I  think 
there  is  some  reason  for  questioning  wheth- 
er the  body  and  mind  are  not  so  proportion- 
ed, that  the  one  can  bear  all  wnich  can  be 
inflicted  on  the  other;  whether  virtue  can- 

'  Dr.  Johnson  was  giatified  by  aeeiqg  this  se- 
leetwn,  and  wrote  to  Mr.  Keanley,  bookBeiler, 
in  Fleet  street,  the  following  note: — 

**  Mr.  Johnson  sends  oomplunents  to  Mr.  Keaiv 
ley,  and  begs  the  favour  of  seeing  him  as  soon 
as  he  can.  Mr.  Keardey  is  denred  to  briqg 
with  him  the  last  editkin  of  what  he  has  bonouiea 
with  the  name  of  Bbavtiks.  May  20,  1782." 
— B0BWBI.L. 
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not  Btand  its  ffround  as  long^  as  life>  and 
whether  a  soul  well  principled  will  not  be 
sooner  separated  than  subdued." 

Though  instruction  be  the  predominant 
purpose  of  the  Rambler,  yet  it  is  enlivened 
with  a  considerable  portion  of  amusement. 
Nothing  can  be  more  erroneous  than  the 
notion  which  some  persons  have  entertain- 
ed, that  Johnson  was  theiia  retired  authour, 
is^norant  of  the  world;  and,  of  consequence, 
that  he  wrote  only  from  his  imagination, 
when  he  described  characters  and  manners. 
lb  said  to  me  that,  before  Ite  wrote  that 
vork,  he  had  been  "  running  about  ihe 
world,",  as  he  expressed  it,  more  than  al- 
most any  body;  and  I  have  heard  him  relate, 
with  much  satisfaction,  that  several  of  the 
characters  in  the  Rambler  were  drawn  so 
naturally,  that  when  it  first  circulated  in 
numbers,  a  dub  in  one  of  the  towns  in  Es- 
sex imagined  themselves  to  be  severally  ex- 
hibited in  it,  and  were  much  incensed  against 
a  person  who,  they  suspected,  had  thus 
made  them  objects  of  publick  notice;  nor 
were  they  quieted  till  authentick  assurance 
was  given  them,  that  the  Rambler  was 
written  by  a  person  who  had  never  heard 
of  any  one  of  tnem  K  Some  of  the  charac- 
ters are  believed  to  have  been  actually  drawn 
from  the  life  9,  particularly  that  of  rrospero 
from  Garrick  3,  who  never  entirely  forgave 

'  [This  anecdote  was,  according  to  Mre.  Pioizi, 
commnnicated  to  Johnson  by  Mr.  Murphy,  b«t 
(as  tho  lady  tells  it),  with  details  which  savQur 
more  of  a  desire  to  make  a  good  story  than  to  tell 
A  true  one.     See  Piozxi,  p.  180.. — Ed.]    , 

'  That  of  Gelidus,  in  No.  24,  from  Profes- 
sor Colson,  and  that  of  Euphubs  in  the  same  pa- 
per, which,  with  many  others, was  doubtless  drawn 
from  the  life.  EuPHirEs^  I  once  thought,  might 
have  been  intended  to  represent  either  Lord 
Chesterfield  or  Soame  Jcnyns;  but  Mr.  Bindley, 
with  more  probability,  thinks  that  George  Bubb 
Doddington,  who  was  remarkable  for  the  homeli- 
nesB  of  his  person,  and  the  finery  of  his  dress, 
was  the  pereon  meant  under  that  cbamcter.  Ma- 
LoiTE.  [See  {antt,  p.  88)  reasons  for  doubting 
that  OeliduB  could  be  meant  for  Professor  Col^ 
son.  The  folly  of  such  gue$$ei  at  characters  is 
forcibly  exemplified  in  Mr.  Malone's  producing 
three  such  different  candidates  for  that  of  Eu~ 
phuety  as  Lord  Chesterfield,  Soame  Jenyns,  and 
Bubb  Doddington!— En.] 

^  [Having  just  seen  Garrick*s  generous  and 
mccessfnl  endeavoiUB  to  advance  the  fame  and 
improve  the  fortunes  of  his  friend,  it  were  mel- 
ancholy to  be  obliged,  by  the  evidence  of  Bo»- 
well,  Muiphy,  and  Mrs.  Pk>zzi,  to  believe  that 
Johnson  meant  to  satirize  that  amiable,  inoffen- 
sive, and  (to  him)  most  friendly  man,  whose  pro- 
fession, as  well  as  his  perMnal  feelings,  rendered 
him  peculiarly  sensitive  to  such  attacks.  Mr. 
Murphy,  with  less  taste  and  good  nature  than  is 
mmai  to  him,  seems  to  make  light  of  poor  Gar- 
rick's  vexation;  but  amongst  the  many  instances 
which  have  been  adducd  of  that  infirmity  of 


its  pointed  satire.  [Sophron  was 
likewise  a  picture  drawn  from  reali-  ^'  ' 
ty;  and  by  Gelidus,  the  philosopher^  he 
meant  to  ^represent  Mr.  Coulson,  a  mathe- 
matician, who  formerly  lived  at  Roches- 
ter. The  man  inmiortalized  for  purring 
like  a  cat;  was,  as  he  told  Mrs.  Piozzi,  one 
Busbv,  a  nroctor  in  the  Commons.  He 
who  barked  so  ingeniously,  and  then  called 
the  drawer  to  drive  away  the  dog,  was  fathe- 
to  Dr.  Salter,  of  the  Charterhouse.  He  who 
sun^  a  song,  and,  by  cx)rTespondent  motions 
of  his  arm,  chalked  out  a  giant  on  the  wall, 
was  one  Richardson,  an  attorney ->.] 

For  instances  of  fertility  of  fancy,  and  ac- 
curate, description  of  real  life,  I  appeal  to 
Na  19,  a  man  who  wanders  from  one  pro- 
fession to  another,  with  most  plausible  rea- 
sons for  every  change:  No.  S4,  fbraale  fas- 
tidiousness and  timorous  refinement:  No. 
83,  a  virtuoso  who  has  collected  curiosities: 
No.  88,  petty  modes  of  entertaining  a  com- 
pany, and  conciliating  kindness:  No.  183, 
fortune-hunting:  No.  194 — 195,  a  tutor's 
account  of  the  follies  of  his  puuil:  No.  197 
— 198,  legacy-hunting:  He  nas  given  a 
specimen  of  his  nice  o^rvation  of  Uie  mere 
external  appearances  of  life,  in  the  following 
passage  in  No.  179,  against  affisctation,  that 
frequent  and  most  disgusting  quality:  "  He 
that  stands  to  contemplate  Qie  crowds  that 
fill  the  streets  of  a  populous  city  will  see 
many  passengers,  whose  air.  and  motions  it 
will  be  difficult  to  behold  Avithout  contempt 
and  laughter:  but  if  be  examine  what  are 
the  appearances  that  thus  powerfully  excite 
his  risibility)  he  will  find  among  them  nei- 
ther poverty  nor  disease,  nor  any  involunta- 
ry or  painful  defect.  The  disposition  to 
detision  and  insult  is  awakened  by  th««ofl- 
ness  of  foppery,  the  swell  of  insolence,  the 
liveliness  or  levity,  or  the  solemnity  of  gran- 
deur;  by  the  sprightly  trip,  the  stately  walk, 
the  formal  strut,  and  the  lofly  mien;  by  ges- 
tures intended  to  catch  the  eye,  and  by  kx^ks 


Johnson's  temper,  which  almost  amounted  to  eM- 
oy,  there  is  none  that  seems,  all  the  circumstances 
consulered,  mbre  unjustifiable  than  this  would 
have  been.  Hawkins,  however,  who  seldom 
missed  an  opportunity  of  displaying  Johnson's 
faults  or  frailties,  does  not,  even,  when  censur- 
ing his  conduct  towards  Garrick,  allude  to  this 
offence.  (See  Life  p.  421).  Let  us  therefore 
hope,  that  the  other  foiographere  made  an  aj^ili- 
cation  of  the  cliaracter  of  Prospero  which  John- 
son did  not  mtend. — Ed.] 

4  [These  characten  are  alluded  to  in  the  cqb- 
duskm  of  the  188th  Rambler,  but  so  slightly  that 
it  seems  hardly  worth  while  to  inquire  whether 
the  hints  were  furnished  by  observation  or  inven- 
tion. As  to  the  anecdote  told  of  the  elder  Dr. 
Salter,  it  could  have  only  been,  as  Mr.  Chajmen 
observes,  the  repetition  of  some  story  of  bis  youth- 
ful days,  for  he  was  70  yean  of  age  before  hs 
became  a  member  of  tlie  Ivy-kne  dub. — Yd>J\ 
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elaborately  fonned  as  evidences  of  impor- 
tance." 

[Of  the  allegorical  papers  in  the 
«*«»»  Rambler,  Labour  and  Rest  (Na  S3) 
**'  *  was  Johnson's  favourite;  but  Sero* 
tinus  (No  165),  the  man  who  returns  late 
in  life  to  receive  honours  in  his  native  coun- 
try, and  meets  with  mortification  instead  of 
respect,  was  considered  by  him  as  a  master- 
piece in  the  science  of  life  and  manners.] 

£very  page  of  the  Rambler  shows  a  mind 
teeming  wiw  classical  allusions  and  poetical 
imagery:  illuatrations  from  oAer'  writers 
afe,  upon  all  occasions,  so  ready,  and  min- 
gle so  easily,  in  his  periods,  that  tlie  whole 
appears  of  one  unifomi  vivid  texture. 

The  style  of  this  work  has  been  censured 
by  sdme  shallow  criticks  as  involved  and 
{urgid,  and  abounding  with  antiquated  and 
hard  words.  So  ill-funded  is  the  first  part 
of  this  objection,  that  I  will  challenge  all 
who  may  honour  this  book  with  a  perusal, 
to  point  out  anv  English  writer  whose  lan- 
guage conveys  his  meaning  with  equal  force 
and  perspicmty  K  It  must,  indeed,  be  al- 
lowed, that  the  structure  of  his  sentences  is 
expanded,  and  often  has  somewhat  of  the 
inversion  of  Latin:  and  that  he  delighted  to^ 
express  fajniliar  tnoughts  in-  philosophical 
language;  being  in  this  the  reverse  of  Socrsr 
tes,  who,  it  is  said,  reducbd  |5hilosophy  to  the 
eimplicity  of  common  life.  But  let  us  at- 
tend to  what  he  himself  says  in  his  conclud- 
ing paper:  "When  common  words  were 
less  pleasing  to  the  ear,  or  less  distinct  in  their 
aienification,  I  have  familiarized  the  terms 
of  philosophy,  by  applying  them  to  popular 
ideas."  And,  as  to  the  second  part  or  this 
objection,  upon  a  late  careful  revision  of  tlie 
work,  I  can  with  confidence  say,  that  it  is 
amazing  how  few  of  those  words,  for  which 
it  has  l^n  unjustly  characterised,  are  actr 
ually  to  be  found  in  it:  I  am  sure  not  the 
proportion  of  one  to  each  paper  &.    This 


-) 


1  Yet  hit  style  did  not  escape  the  haraileflliifaaiti 
of  pleasant  humour;   for  the  ingenious  Bonnell 


Thornton  pablished  a  mock  Rambler  in  the  Dm- 
ry-lane  Jonmal. — ^Boswei,l. — [And  Mr.  Mm^ 
phy,  m  commenting  on  this  passage,  quotes  the 
witty  observation  of  Dryden:  "If  so  many  .for- 
eign .words  are  poured  in  upon  us,  it  looks  as  if 
they  were  designed  not  to  assist  the  natives  but  to 
eonqter  them/'     Life,  p.  167. — Ed.] 

*  [Mr.  Bo8weIl*B  zeal  carries  him  too  for: 
Johnson's  style,  especially  in  the  Rambler,'  is  fre- 
quently tujgid,  even  to  ridicule;  but  he  has  been 
too  often  censured  with  a  malicious  flippancy, 
which  Boswell  may  be  excused  for  resentmg; 
and  even  graver  critics  have  sometimes  treated 
him  with  inconsiderate  injustice;  for  instance, — 
The  Rev.  Dr.  Bum>wes  (now  Dean  of  Cork),  m 
an  *<  Essay  on  the  Style  of  Dr.  Johnson,** 
published  in  the  first  volume  of  the  IVcmsactions 
of  the  Royal  Irish  Academy  (1787),'  observes: 

«  Johnson  says  that  be  has  rarely  admitted  any 

YOL.  J.  23 


idle  chargef  has  been  echoed  from  one  bab- 
bler to  another,  who  have  confounded  John- 
son's Essays  with  Johnson's  Dictionary; 
and  because  he  thought  it  right  in  a  lexicon 
of  our  language  to  coHect  many  words  which 
had  fallen  into  disuse,  but  were  supported 
by  great  authorities^  it  has  been  imagined 
that  all  of  these  have  been  interwoven  into 
his  own  compositions.  That  some  of  them 
have  been  adopted' by  him  unnecessarily, 
may,  perhaps,  be  allowed;  but^  in  general, 
they  are  evidently  an  advantage,  for  with- 
out them  his  statelv  ideas  would  be  confine4 
and  cramped.  "  He  that  Ihinks  with  more 
extent  than  another^  will  want 
words  of  a  larger  meaning  3."  He  JS^l^ 
once  told  me,  that  he  had  fonned        ' 


word  not  authorized  by  former  writen;  but 
where  are  we  to  seek  autiiorities  for  <  resuscitation, 
orbity,  volant,  fatuity,  divarioate,  asbune,  nap* 
cctic,  vnhierary,  empirenmatic,  papilionaceous,' 
and  innumerable  others  of  the  same  stamp,  which 
abound  in  and  dugraee  his  pages?-^lbr  *  obtund, 
disruption,  sensory,  or  panoply,'  al]  occurring  in 
the  short  compass  of  a  single  essay  in  the  Ram- 
bler;^— or  for  '  cremation,  hoiticnlture,  germina- 
tion, and  decussation,'  within  a  few  pages  in  his 
Life  of  Browne  ?  They  may  be  found,  perhaps, 
ui  the  works  of  former  writers,  but  they  make  no 
part  of  the  Ei^lish  language.  They  are  the  ille- 
gitimate ofipring  of  learning  by  vanity."  It  is 
wonderful,  that,  instead  of  asking  where  tliese 
words  were  to  be  found.  Dr.  'Burrowes  did  not 
think  of  referring  to  Johnson's  own  dictionary. 
He  would  have  found  good  authorities  for  almost 
every  one  of  them;  for  instance,  for  resusci^afton, 
Milton  and  Bacon  are  quoted;  for  volant,  Milton 
and  Phillips;  for  fatuity,  Arbnthnot;  for  atinine, 
Milton;  for  narcotic  and  vulnerary^  Browne; 
for  germmaiion.  Bacon,  and  so.  on.  But  al- 
though theee  an^orities,  which  Dr.  Burrowes 
might  have  found  in  the  d:etionary,  are  a  soflicient 
answer  to  his  question,  let  it  be  abo  observed, 
that  many  of  these  words  were  in  use  in  more  fiir 
miliar  authon  than  Johnson  chose  to  quote,  and 
that  the  majority  of  them  are  now  hecome  fa- 
miliar, which  is  a  sufficient  proof  that  the  English 
laiwuBge  has  not  considered  them  as  illegitimate 
—Ed.] 

'  [This  ill  a  tnusm  in  the  diagnise  of  a  sophism. 
**  He  that  thinks  with  more  extent  will,"  no 
dbubt,  "  want  words  of  a  laiger  meaning,**  but 
die  words  themselves  may  be  phun.and  simple; 


the  number  of  syllables,  and  oro^otundity  (if 
one  may  venture  *to  use  the  expression)  of  ^e 
sound  of  a  word  can  never  add  -much,  and  may. 


in  some  cases,  do  injury  to  the  meaning.  What 
words  were  ever  written  of  a  laiger  meaning 
than  the  follownig,  which,  however,  are  the  most 
simple  and  elementary  that  can  he  found — **  God 
taid.  Let  there  he  light,  and  there  was  light.'*' 
If  we  were  to  convert  the  proposition  m  the  Idler, 
and  say^  that  "  he  who  thmks  feebly  needs  bigger 
words  to  coVer  his  manity,"  we  should  be  nearer 
the  truth.  But  it  must  be  admitted  (as  Mr.  Bos- 
well soon  after  observes)  that  Johnson  (though 
be,  in  some  of  his  works,  pushed  his  pecuiiaiities 
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Kb  style  upon  that  of  Sir  William  Temple, 
and  upon  "Chambers's  Proposal  for  his 
Dictionary  i. "  He  certainly  was  mistaken ; 
or  if  he  imagined  at  Arst  that  he  was  imi- 
tating Temple,  he  was  very  unsuccessful  S; 
for  nothing  can  be  more  unUke  than  the  sim- 
plicity of  Temple,  and  the  richness  of  John^ 
son.  Their  styles  differ  as  plain  cloth  and 
brocade.  Temple,  indeed,  seems  equally 
erroneous  in  supposing  that  he  himiself  had 
formed  his  style  upon  Sandys's  View  of  the 
State  of  Religion  m  the  Western  Parts  of 
^eWorW. 

The  style  of  Johnson  was,  undoubtedly, 
much  formed  upon  that  of  the  great  writers 
in  the  last  century,  Hooker,  Bacon,  Sander- 
son, Hak<^wiU,  and  others;  tho^e'^  61AKTS9" 
as  they  were  well  characteriised  by  a  g^b/t 
PERS0NA6B  3,  whose  authority,  were  I  to 


to  an  abnud  extent)  has  been  on  the  whole  a 
benefactor  to  our  language;  he  has  introdnoed 
more  dtgoitf  into  our  style,  more  regularity  into 
our  grammatical  construction, ,  and  given  a  fuller 
and  moie  aonoroua  sound  to  the  march  of  our 
sentences  and  the  cadence  of  our  periods. — Ed.] 

*  The  paper  here  alluded  to  was,  I  believe., 
Chamber's  Proposal  for  a  second  and  improved 
edition  of  his  Dictionary,  whkh,  I  think,  appear- 
ed in  1738.  This  proposal  was  probably  in 
circulation  in  17S7,  when  Johnson  firrt  came  to 
London. — Mai^one. 

'  The  author  appean  to  me  to  have  misunder- 
stood Johnson  in  this  instance.  He  did  not, 
I  copceive,  mean  to  say  that,  when  he  fiist  began 
to  write,  he  made  Sir  William  Temple  his  mod- 
el, with  a  yiew  to  form  a  style  that  should  resem- 
ble his  in  all  its  parts ;  but  that  he  formed  his  style 
on  that  of  Temple  and  otheis,  by  taking  from 
each  those  characteristic  excellencies  which  were 
most  worthy  of  imhation.  See  this  matter  further 
explained  under  April  9,  1778  ;  where,  m  a  con- 
venHUios  at  Sir  Joshna  Reynold's,  Johnson  him- 
self mentions  the  particular  improvements,  which 
Temple  made  in  the  English  style.  These, 
doubtloM,  were  the  objects  of  lus  imitation,  so  far 
as  that  writer  was  his  model. — Maloke. 

'  [Here  is  an  instance  of  the  difficulty  of  ex- 
plaining, after  the  lapse  of  a  very  few  years,  cir- 
cumstances once  of  great  notoriety.  My  learned 
and  excellent  friend,  the  Bishop  of  Ferns,  writes 
to  me,  "  State  that  this  Great  Personage  was 
his  late  maje^y^  Geoige  the  Third.  Every  one 
knows  it  note,  but  who  will  know  it  fifty  yean 
hence?"  No  doubt  the  generality  of  readers 
have  underrtood  Mr.  Boewell  to  refer  to  the  late 
king;  bat,  although  the  Editor  has  made  very  ex- 
tensive iiiquiries  amongst  those  who  were  most 
likely  to  know,  he  has  not  been  able  to  discover 
any  precise  authority  on  this  point,  nor  has  he 
obtained  even  a  conjecture  as  to  the  person  to 
whom,  or  the  occasion  on  which,  bis  majesty 
used  thii  happy  expression.  The  editor  had  ibr- 
meriy  heard,  but  he  does  not  recollect  from  whom, 
that  when,  on  some  occasbn,  the  great  divines 
ef  the  17th  century  were  mentioned  in  the  king's 
presence,  his  majesty  said,  '*  Yes — there  were 
01  ANTS  in  those  days,''* — in  allusion  to  Genesifl, 


Hawk. 

p.  271. 


name  him^  would  stamp  a  reireienee  on  the 
opinion. 

[That  Joj^son  owed  hia  excel- 
lence aa  a  writer  to  the  divines  aAd 
others  of  the  last  century.  Sir  John 
Hawkins  attests,  from  having  been  the  wit- 
ness of  his  ^course  of  reading,  and  heard  him 
declare  his  sentiments  of  their  works. 
Hooker  he  admired  for  his logicalprecision, 
Sanderson  for  his  acuteness,  and  Taylor  for 
his  amazing  erudition;  Sir  Thomas  firowne 
for  his  penetration,  and  Cowley  for  the  ease 
and  unaffected  structure  of  his  periods.  The 
tinsel  of  Sprat  disgusted  him,  and  he  could 
but  just  endure  the  smooth  yerbosity  of  Til- 
lotson.  Hammond  and  Barrow  he  thought 
involved;  and  of  the  latter  that  he  was  un- 
necessarily prolix  '* .  ] 

We  may,  with  the  utmost  propriety,  apt 
ply  to  his  learned  style  that  passage  of  Hor- 
ace, a  part  of  which  he  has  taken  a&  Uie 
motto  to  his  Dictionary: 

'*  Cum  tabulis  animum  censoris  somet  hoaesti; 
Andebit  qu»cnm<|ue  porAm  splendoris  habebnot 
Et  sine  pondere  eront,  et  honore  indigna  feientiir, 
Veiba  movere  loco,  quamvis  invita  recedant, 
Et  vetsentur  adhuc  intra  penetralia  Vestas. 
Obscurata  dia  populo  bonus  ernet,  atque 
Proferet  in  lucem  speeiosa  vocabula  reram, 
^flB  priscia  memorata  Catonibus  atque  Ceth^is, 
Nunc  situs  informis  premit  et  deserta  vetustas: 
Adsciscet  dova,  quse  genitor  produzerit  usas: 
Vehemens,  et  Uquidas,  puroque  mmillimus  amni, 
Fundet  opes  Latiomque  beabit  divite  lingulu'* 
EpisL  1.  iL  e.  2. 

To  80  great  a  master  of  thinking,  to  one 
of  such  vast  and  various  knowledge  as  John- 
son, might  have  been  allowed  a  liberal  in- 
dulgence of  that  licence  which  Horace  claims 
in  another  place: 


•  Si  foit« 


Indiciis  monstrare  recentibns  abdita  remm. 


▼i.  4.  It  is  to  be  observed,  that  BIr.  Boewell,  ia 
hisfimt  edition,  attributed  thu  anecdote  to  **  one 
whoee  authority,  &c:'*  in  subsequent  editions  he 
changed  '*  one*'  lato  "  okeat  PERsoirAGs." 
—Ed.] 

^  [The  editor  has  thought  it  right  to  preserfu 
the  foregoing,  as  the  evidence  of  an  eye-witness  to 
Johnson's  course  of  Teading;  though  it  may  be 
well  doubted  whether  Sir  J.  Hawkins  has  pre- 
served exactly  the  characteristic  qualities  which 
he  attributed  to  these  illustrious  men.  It  ai  not 
easy  to  conceive  how  the  erudition  of  Taylor  or 
the  penetretion  of  Browne  could  have  improTed 
Johnson's  style;  nor  is  it  likely  that  Johnson  would 
have  celebrated  the  eloquent  and  subtile  Taylor 
for  eradition  alone,  or  the  pious  and  learned 
Browne  for  mere  penetration.  Johnson's  IHend, 
Mr.  Fitzherbert,  said  (see  post,  8th  April,  1775) 
that "  it  was  not  every  man  who  could  tarry  a 
hon  mot ;"  certainly  Hawkins  was  not  a  man 
likely  to  convey  adequately  Dr.  Johnson's  critical 
opinion  of  Jeremy  Taylor. — ^Ed.] 
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Fingere  cinetutifl  hob  exandita  Ceth<|pf 
CoBtinget,  dabitarqne  Ikentia  cumpta  padenter: 
Et  nova  fictaqne  naper  habebnot  verba  iidem,  ai 
Grasco  fonte  cadant,  pared  detorta.    Quid  antem 
Csecilio  Plantoqne  dbbit  Ronianas,  adamptam 
Virgilio  Vanoqae?  Ego  cur,  acqairere  pauca 
Si  pooBum,  invideor;  com  lingua  Catonis  et  Eimi 
Sernioiieni  peirinip  ditaveiit,  et  nova,  renun 
Noznina  protolerit  ?  Ucait,  semperqoe  licebit- 
Signatum  pranente  not4  prodacere  nomen.** 

De  Arte  Poeticd. 

Yet  Johnson  assured  me,  that  he  had  not 
takeil  upon  him  to  add  more  that  four  or 
Rve  words  to  the  Enfirlish  language,  of  his 
own  formation;  and  he  was  very  much  of- 
fended at  the  general  licence  by  no  means 
"  modestly  taken"  in  hid  time,  not  onlv  to 
coin  new  words,  but  to  \fae  many  worcU  in 
senses  quite  different  from  their  estabtistied 
meaning,  and  those  frequently  very  fantas- 
tical. 

Sir  Thomas  Browne,  whose  Life  John- 
son wrote,  was  remarkably  fond  of  Anglo- 
Laiin  diction;  and  to  his  example  we  are  to 
ascribe  Johnson's  sometimes  indulging  him- 
self* in  this  kind  of  phraseoiogy^  John- 
son's comprehenson  of  mind  was  the  mould 
for  his  language.  Had  his  conceptions  been 
narrower,  his  expression  would  have  been 
easier.  His  sentences  have  a  dignified 
march;  and  it  is  certain,  that  his  example 
has  given  a  general  elevation  to  the  lan- 
guage of  his  country,  for  many  of^our  best 
writers  have  approached  very  near  to  him; 
and,  from  the  influence  which  he  has  had 
upon  our  composition,  scarcely  any  thing 
is  written  now  that  is  not  better  expressed 
than  was  usual  before  he  appeared  to  le^d 
the  national  taste. 

This  circumstance,  the  truth  of  which 
must  strike  every  critical  reader,  has  been 
so  happily  enforced  by  Mr.  Courtenay,  in 
his  "  Moral  and  Literary  Character  et  Dr. 
Johnson,"  that  I  cannot  prevail  on  myself 
to  withhold  it,  notwithstanding  his,  perhaps, 
too  great  partiality  for  one  ofhis  friends: 

*'  By  nature's  gifts  ordam'd  mankind  to  mle, . 
He,  like  a  Titian,  form'd  his  brilliant  school; 
And  taoght  congenial  spirits  to  excel. 
While  from  his  lips  impressive  wisdom  fell. 
Our  boasted  Goldsmith  felt  the  sovereign  sway; 
From  him  derived  the  sweet,  yet  nervous  lay. 
To  Famous  proud  cliff  he  bade  oar  RafTaelle  rise: 
Hence  Reynolds'  pen  with  Reynolds'  pencil  vies. 
With  Johnson's  flame  melodious  Bnmey  glows, 
While  the  grand  strain  in.smoother  cadence  flows. 


'  The  observation  of  his  having  imitated  Sir 
Thomas  Browpe  has  been  made  by  many  peo- 
ple; and  lately  it  has  been  msisted  on,  and  aios- 
trated  by  a  variety  of  qaotations  from  Browne, 
in  one  of  the  popular  Essays  written  bv  the  Rev. 
Mr.  Knox,  master  of  Tnnbridge-school,  whom  I 
have  set  down  in  my  list  of  thcMe  who  have  some- 
times not  unsaceessfldly  imitated  Qr.  Johnson's 
style. — ^Boswsi^L. 


And  yon,  Bfalcne,  to  eritic  learning  dear, 
Correct  aadeleg^,  refined  though  clear,- 
By  studying  him,  acquired  that  classic  taste, 
Which  high  ih  dbakspeaitfs  fane  thy  statue  placed 
Near  Johnson  Steevens  stands,  on  acenick  ground. 
Acute,  laborious,  fei^ile,  and  profound. 
Ingenious  Hawkesworth  to  this  school  we  owe. 
And  scarce  the  pupil  from  the  tutor  know. 
Here  early  parts  accomplished  Jones  sublinje^. 
And  science  blends  with  Asia's  lofty  rhymes: 
Harmonious  Jones!  who  in  his  splendid  strains 
Sings  Camdeo^s  sports,  on  Agra's  flowery  plains. 
In  Hiitdu  fictions,  whil^  we  fondly  trace 
Love  and  the  Muses,  deck'd  with  Attick  grace.  ' 
Amid  these  names  can  BosWell  be  forgot, 
Scarce  by  North  Britons  now  esteem 'd  a  Scot  *; 
Who  to  the  sage  devoted  from  his  youth, 
•Imbibed  from  him  the  sacred  love  of  tnith; 
The  keen  research,. the  exeitise  of  mind, 
And  that  best  art,  the  art  to  know  mankind.— 
Nor  was  his  energy  confined  alone 
To  friettds  around  his  philosophick  throne; 
Its  w\fluenee  wide  impi^oved  our  lettered  isle^ 
Jind  lucid  vigaur  marked  the  general  sUfle: 
As  Nile's  proud  waves,  awoln  fivm  their  oozy  bed, 
First  0 'er  the  neighbouring  meads  majestick  spread; 
Till  gathering  force,  they  more  and  more  expand, 
Alid  with, new  virtue  fertilise  the  land." 

J<Anson's  language,  however,  must  be 
allowed  to  be  too  masculine  for  the  delicate 
gentleness  of  female  writing,  'iiis  ladies, 
therefore,  seem  strangely  formal,  even  to 
ridicule;  and  are  well  denominated  by  the 
names  Which  he  has  given  them,  as  Miaella, 
Zo^ima,  Properantia,  Rhodoclia^. 

It  has  of  late  been  the  fkshion  to  compare 
the  style  of  Addison  and  Johnson,  and  to 
depreeiate  4, 1  think,  very  unjustly,  the  style 


'  The  following  observation  in  Mr.  BosweU's 
Journal  of  a  Tour  to  the  Hebrides  may  sufii- 
ciently  account  for  that  gentleman's  being  "  now 
scarcely  esteemed  a  Scot"  by  many  of  his  comi* 
trymen:  **  If  he  (Dr.  Johnson)  was  paiticulariy 
prejudiced  against  the  Scots,  it  was  beicause  they 
were  more  m  his  way;  because  he  thought  their 
success  in  England  rather  exceeded!  the  due  pro- 
pertran  of  their  real  merit;  and  because  he  could 
not  but  see  in  them  that  natioiiality,  which,  I 
believe,  no  liberal-minded  Scotchman  will'de- 
hy.'*  Mr.  Boswell,  indeed,  is  so  free  from  na- 
tional prejudices,  that  he  might  with  cfiqual  pro* 
priety  have  been  described  as — 

"  Scarce  l>y  South  Britons  now  esteemed  a  Boot.** 

COUKTSRAT. 

*  [Mr.  Burke  said  pleasantly,  that  «  hk  ladies 
were  all  Johhsons  in  petticoats.** '  Mr.  Murphy 
{Life,  p.  169)  seems  to  pass  somewhat  of  the 
same  censure  on  the  letter  in  the  1 2th  Rambler, 
from  a  young  woman  that  wants  a  place:  vet — 
such  is  the  uncertainty  of  criticism — this  is  die 
paper  quoted  by  Mr.  Chalmen,  as  an  example  of 
such  ease,  and  familiarity  of  style,  which  made 
him  almost  doubt  whether  it  was  Johnson's 
Brit,  Ess.  vol.  xix.  p.  44. — £».] 

<  ^ Where  did  Mr.  Boswell  discover  this,  ei- 
cept  m  Sir  J.  Hawkins,  who  says  (p.  270),  with 
more  than  usual  absurdity  and  bad  taste,  *<  I  ihrf 
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of  Addison  as  nerveless  and  ieeUe,  because 
It  has  not  the  strength  an4  energy  of  that 
of  Johnson.  Their  prose  may  be  balanced 
like  the  poetry  of  D^en  and  Pope.  Both 
are  excellent,  though  in  different  ways* 
Addison  writes  with  the  ease  of  a  gentle- 
man. His  readers  fancy  that  a  wise  and 
accomplished  companion  is  talking  to  them: 
so  that  he  insinuates  his  sentiments  and 
taste  into  their  minds  b^  an  imperceptible 
influence.  Johnson  writes  like  a  teacher. 
He  dictates  to  his  readers  as  if  from  an  ac- 
ademical chair.  Thev  attend  with  awe 
and  admiration;  and  his  precepts  are  im- 
pressed upon  them  by  his  commanding  elo- 
quence. Addison's  style,  like  a  light  wine, 
pleases  every  body  from  the  first.  John- 
son's, like  a  liquor  of  more  body,  seems  too 
strong  at  first,  but,  by  degrees,  is  highly 
relished;  and  such  is  the  melody  of  his 
periods,  so  mnoh  do  they  captivate  the  ear, 
and  seize  upon  the  attention,  that  there  is 
scarcely  any  writer,  however  inconsidera- 
ble, who  does  not  aim,  in  some  degree,  at 
the  same  species  of  excellence.  But  let  ns 
not  ungrateflilly  undervalue  that  beautiful 
style,  which  has  pleasingly  conveyed  to 
us  much  instruction  ana  entertainment. 
Though  comparatively  weak,  opposed  to 
Johnson's  Herculean  vigour,  let  us  not  call 
it  positively  feeble.  Let  us  remember  the 
character  of  his  style,  as  given  by  Johnson 
himself:  "  What  he  attempted  he  perform- 
ed; he  is  never  feeble i  and  he  did  not  wish 
to  be  energetick;  he  is  never  rapid,  and  he 
never  stagnates.  His  sentences  have  nei- 
ther studied  amplitude,  nor  affected  brevity; 
his  periods,  though  not  diligently  rounded, 
are  voluble  and  easy  i.    Whoever  wishes  to 

4111  opinion  gaining  ground,  not  ^uch  to  the  sd- 
vantace  of  Mr.  Addison's  st|[le,  the  characteria- 
tics  of  which  are  feebleness  and  inanity — I  speak 
of  that  alone,  for  .his  sentiinents  are  exceDeat 
and  his  hnnlonr  exquisite.*'  What  the  worthy 
knight  meant  by  inanity,  as  applied  to  Addison's 
$tyle,  is  not  worth  inqoiring.-^ED.] 

^-  When  Johnson  ahoWed  me  a  proof-sheet  of 
the  character  of  Addison,  in  which  he  so  highly 
extols  his  style,  I  could  not  help  observing,  that 
it  had  not  been  his  own  model,  as  no  two  styles 
could  differ  more  from  each  other.  "  Sir,  Addi- 
son had  his  style,  and  I 'have  mine."  When  I 
ventured  to  ask  him,  wbether  the  difference  did 
not  consist  in  this,  that  Addison's  stylo  was  fiill 
of  idioms,  colloquial  phrases,  and  proverbs ;  and 
his  own  more  strictly  grammatical  and  free  from 
such  phraseology  aind  modes  of  speech  as  can 
never  be  literally  translated  or  understood  by  for- 
eigners ;  he  allowed  the  discrimination  to  be  just 
Let  any  one  who  doubts  it,  try  to  translate  one 
of  Addison's  Spectators  into  Latin,  French,  or 
Italian  ;  and  though  so  easy,  familiar,  and  ele- 
gant, to  an  Englishman,  as  to  give  the  intellect  no 
trouble;  yet  he  would  find  the  transfinion  into 
another  language  extremely  difficult,  if  not  impoe- 


attain  an  English  stvle,  familiar  but  not 
coarse,  and  elegant  but  not  ostentatious, 
must  give  his  days  and  nights  to  the  volumes 
of  Addison  3." 

[His  manner  of  criticising  and  pj^,,^ 
commending  Addison's  prose  was  pTiS 
the  same  in  conversation  as  we  read 
it  in  his  printed  strictures,  and  many  of 
the  expressions  used  have  been  heanl  to 
fall  from  him  on  common  occasions.  It  was 
notwithstanding  observable  enough  (or 
Mrs.  Piozzi  fancied  so),  that  he  never  liked, 
thouffh  he  always  thought  fit,  to  praise  it; 
and  his  praises  resembled  those  of  a  man 
who  extols  the  superiour  elegance  of  high 
painted  porcelain,  while  he  himself  always 
chooses  tae^ioS  phUe.  She  tokl  him  so 
one  day,  and  he  neither  denied  it  nor  appear- 
ed displeased. 

Bat  his  opinicm  of  Steele's  essays  ^^ 
was  not  so  favourable.  **  They  are  ^^' 
too  thin  (said  he)  for  an  English- 
man's taste;  mere  superficial  obserrations 
on  life  and  manners,  without  erudition 
enough  to  make  them  keep,  like  the  light 
French  wines,  which  turn  sour  with  sta^ 
ing  awhile,  for  want  of  hody^  as  Tve  call 
it  3."] 

^Though  the  Rambler  was  not  concluded 
till  the  year  1753,  I  shall,  under  tliis  year, 
say  all  that  I  have  to  observe  upon  it 
Some  of  the  translations  of  the  mottos,  by 
himself,  are  admirably  done.  He  acknow- 
ledges to  have  -received  "  elegant  transla- 
tions" of  many  of  them  from  Mr  Jamfs 
Eiphinston;  and  some  are  very  happily 
translated  by  a  Mr.  F.  Lewis,  of  whom! 
never  heard  more,  except  that  Johnson  thus  ' 
described  him  to  Mr.  Malone:  <<  Sir,  he  liv- 
ed in  London,  and  hung  loose  upon  socie- 
ty 4."    The  concluding  pa!]^r  of  his  Ram- 


fible.    Bat  a  Rambler,  Adventorer,  or  Idler,  of        ' 
Johnson,  would  fall  into  any  classical  or  Europe- 
an language,  as  easily  as  if  it  had  been  originally 
conceived  in  it — Burnky. 

*  I  shall  probably,  in  another  work,  maintain 
the  merit  of  Addison *s  poetry,  which  has  beeb 
very  unjustly  depreciated. — Bosweli..  [Mr. 
Boswell  never,  that  the  editor  knows  of,'execBted 
this  intention. — Ed.] 

*  [This  illustration  (which  Mr.  Boswell  has  ap- 
plied to  Addison  and  Johnson)  seems,  in  this  in- 
stance, not  very  happy ,  and  still  less  jnsL  Ste>ele*s 
Essays  have  outlived  a  century,  and  ara  cenainly 
not  yet  sour  to  any  good  taste.^-ED.] 

*  In  the  Gentletnan*s  Magazine  for  Octo- 
ber, 1762,  p.  468,  he  is  styled  "  the  Rev.  Fran- 
CM  Lewis,  of  ChiswKk.'*  The  late  Lord  Ma-> 
cartney,  while  he  resided  at  Chiswick,  at  my  re- 
quest, made  some  inquiry  concerning  him  at  that 
place,  but  no-  intelligence  was  obtained. 

The  translations  of  the  mottos  supplied  by  Mr. 
Eiphinston  appeared  first  in  the  Edinbuigfa  edi- 
tion of  the  Rambler,  and  in  some  instances  were 
revised  and  improved,  probably  by  Johnson,  be* 
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bier  16  at  once  dignified  and  pathetick.  I 
cannot,  however,  but  wish  that  he  had  not 
ended  it  with  an  unnecessary  Greek  verse, 
translated  also  into  an  fngUsli  coiiolet: 

Celestial  powers  ^  that  piety  resard, 

From  you  my  laboura  wait  their  last  reward." 

It  is, too  Duic^  like  the  conceit  of  those 
dramatick  poets^  who  used  to  conclude  each 
act  with  a  rhyme;  and  the  expression  in 
the  first  line  of  his  couplet,  "  Celestial 
povfersy^*  though  proper  in  Pagan  poetry, 
IS  ill  suited  to  Christianity,  with  ^*  a  con- 
ibrmity"  to  which  he  consoles  himself. 
How  much  better  would  it  have  been  to 
have  ended  with  the  prose  sentence, "  I  shall 
never  envy  the  honours  which  wjit  and  learn- 
ing obtain  in  any  other  cause,  if  I  can  be 
numbered  among  the  writers  who  have 
C^iven  ardour  to  virtue,  and  confidence  to 
truth." 

His  friend  Dr.  Birch  being  now  engaged 
in  preparing  an  edition  of  Ralegh's  smaller 
pieces,  Pr.  Johnson  wrote  the  following 
letter  to  that  gentleman:- 

**T0   DR.    BIRCH. 

"'Gough  Sqinre,  May  13, 1750. 

**  Sm,— Knowing  that  you  are  now  pre- 
paring to^  favour  the  publick  with  a  new  edi- 
tion of  Ralegh's  miscellaneous  pieces,  I  have 
taken  the  liberty  to  send  vou  a  manuscript, 
which  fell  by  chance  within  my  notice.  I 
perceive  no  proofs  of  forgery  in  my  exami- 
nation of  it;  and  the  owner  tells  me,  that,  as 
he  has  heard,  the  handwriting  is  Sir  Wal- 
ter's. If  you  should  find  reason  to  conclude 
it  genuine,  it  will  be  a  kindness  to  the  owner, 
ft  blind  person ',  to  reconmiend  it  to  the  book- 
sellers. I  am,  sir,  your  most  humble  ser- 
vant, "  Sam.  Jobnsok." 

His  just  abhorrence  of  Milton's  political 
notions  was  ever  strong.  But  this  did  not 
prevent  his  warm  admiration  of  Milton's 
great  poetical  merit,  to  which  he  has  done 
ulustnous  justice,  beyond  all  who  have  writ- 
ten upon  the  subject.    And  this  year  he 

fore  they  were  inserted  in  the  London  octa;ro  edi- 
tion. The  traoalationa  of  the  roottoa  affixed  to 
the  first  thirty  numbera  of  the  Rambler  were  pub- 
lished, from  the  Edinburgh  edition,  in  the  Oentle- 
mttn*s  Magazine  for  -September,  1^50,  before 
the  work  was  collected  into  vohimea. — ^Maloke. 
[Those  of  the  next  twenty-seven  numben,  mark- 
ed with  the  initials  of  the  translaton,  are  to  be 
found  in  the  same  magazine  for  October,  1752, 
with  two  admirable  improvements  of  the  former 
transhtfion  of  the  mottos  to  Nos.  7  and  11,  one 
of  which  is  already  quoted,  ante,  p.  04. — ^Ed.] 
^  Not  in  the    original   edition,     in    folio. — 

MaIjONX. 

'  Mis.  Williams  n  probably  the  person  meant 

— BosWBIiZi. 


not  only  wrote  a  Prologue,  which  was  spo- 
ken by  Mr.  Iferrick  before  the  acting  of 
Comns  at  Drury-lane  theatre,  for  the  bene- 
fit of  MiltonHs  gradtUauffhter,  but  took  a 
very  zealous  interest  in  tlie  success  of  the 
charity.  On  the  day  preceding  the  perform- 
ance, he  published  the  following  letter  in 
the  <<  General  Advertiser,"  ad&ressi^  to 
the  printer  of  that  paper: 

"  Sir, — ^Thut  a  certain  degree  of  reputa- 
tion is  acquired  merely  bv  approving  the 
works  of  genijis,  and  testifying  a  regard  to 
the  memorv  of  authours,  is  a  tru^  too  evi- 
dent to  be  denied;  and  thereibre  to  ensure  a 
participation  of  fame  with  a  celebrated  poet, 
many,  wiio  would,  perhaps,  have  contri- 
buted to  starve  him  when  alive,  have  heap- 
ed expensive  pageants  upon  hk  graved. 

'**  It  must,  inc^edj  be  confessed,  that  this 
method  of  becoming  known  to  piosterity 
with  honour  is  peculiar  to  the  great,  or  at 
least  to  the  wealthy;  but  an  opportunity 
now  ofTeiB  for  almost  every  inoividual  to 
secure  the  praise  of  paying  a  just  regard  to 
the  illustrious  dead,  united  with  the  plea- 
sure of  doin^  good  to  the  living.  To  assist 
industrious  indigence,  sjLrugghng  with  dis- 
tress, and  debilitated  by  age,  is  a  display  of 
virtue,  and  an  acquisition  of  happiness  and 
honour. 

"  Whoever,  .then,  would  be  thought  ca- 
pable of  pleasure  in  reading  the  works  of 
our  incomparable  Milton,  and  not  so  desti- 
tute of  gratitude  as  to  refuse  to  la^  out  a 
trifle  in  rational  and  elegant  entertamment, 
for  the  benefit  of  his  living  remains,  for  the 
exercise  of  their  own  virtue,  the  increase  of 
their  reputation,  and  the  pleasing  conscious- 
ness of  doing  good,  should  appear  at  Drury- 
lane  theatre  to-morrow,  April  6,  when 
Comus  will  be  performed  for  the  benefit  of 
Mrs  Elizabeth  Foster,  grand-daughter  to 
the  authour  ^,  and  the  on^  surviving  branch 
of  his  family. 

"  N.  B.  There  .will  l^  a  new  prologue  on 
the  occasion,  written  oy  the  authour  of 
Irene,  and  spoken  by  Mr.  Garrick;  and,  by 
oarticular  desire,  there  will  be  added  to  the 
Masoue  a  dramatick  satire,  called  Lethe,  in 
which  Mr.  Garrick  will  perform;" 

In  1751  we  are  to  consider  him  as  carry- 
ing on  both  his  Dictionary  and  Rambler. 
But  he  also  wrote  "  The  Life  of  Cheynel^," 
in  the  miscellany  called  "  The  Student;" 


'  AUnding  probably  to  Mr.  Auditor  Benson, 
[who  erected  a  monnment  to  Milton  in  West- 
minster Abbey. — ^Ed.]     See  the  Dunciad,  b.  iv, 

— ^MaLiOKK. 

*  [She  survived  this  benefit  but  three  yean. 
Bad  died  without  issue.  It  is  remarkable  that 
none  of  our  great,  and  few  of  our  second-rate  po- 
ets haye  left  posterity. — Ed,} 
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and  the  Rev.  Dr.  Douglas  having  viUi  un- 
common acutenesB  clearly  dltected  a  gross 
forgery  and  imposition  upon  the  publick  hy 
William  Lauder,  a  Sbotch  schoolmaster, 
who  had,  with  equal  impudence  and  ingen- 
uity, represented  Milton  as  a  plagiary  from 
certain  modern  Latin  poets,  Johnson,  who 
had  been  so  far  imposed  upon  as  to  furnish 
a  Preface  and  Postscript  to  his  work,  now 
dictated  a  letter  for  Lauder,  addressed  to 
Dr.  Douglas,  acknowledging  his  fraiid  in 
terms  of  suitable  contrition  ^ 

This  extraordinary  attempt  of  Laifder 
was  no  sudden  effort.  He  haa  brooded  over 
it  for  many  years:  and  to  this  hour  it  is  un- 
certain what  his  principal  motive  was,  un- 
less it  were  a  vain  notion  of  his  superiority, 
in  being  able,  by  whatever  means,  to  de- 
ceive mankind.  To  efii9Ct  this,  he  produced 
certain  passages  fVom  Grotius,  Masenius, 
and  others,  which  had  a  faint  resemblance 
to  some  parts  of  the  "  Paradise  Lost."  In 
these  he  interpolated  some  fVagmcnts  of 
Hog's  Latin  translation  of  that  poem,  alleg- 
ing that  the  mass  thus  fabricated  was  the 
archetype  from  which  Milton  copied.  These 
fabrications  he  published  front  time  to  time 
in  the  Gentleman's  Magazine;  and  exultine 
in  his  fancied  success,  he  in  1750  ventured 


*  Lest  there  should  be  any  peison,  at  any  io- 
tnre  period,  absord  enough  to  m^pect  that  John- 
son was  a  partaker  in  Lander's  frand,  or  had  any 
knowledge  of  it,  when  be  assisted  him  with  his 
masterly  pen,  it  is  proper  here  to  qnote  the  words 
of  Dr.  DoagIas,vnow  Bishop  of  Salisbury,  at  the 
time  when  he  detected  the  imposition.  *'  It  is  to 
be  hoped,  nay  it  is  expect^,  that  the  elegant 
and  nervous  writer,  whose  judicious  sentiments 
and  inimitable  style  point  out  the  author  of 
Lauder*s  Preface  and  Postscript,  will  no  longer 
allow  one  to  plume  himself  with  his  feathers, 
who  appeareth  so  little  to  deserve  assistance :  an 
assistance  which  I  am  persuaded  would  never 
have  been  commuhicatcd,  had  there  been  the 
least  suspicion  of  those  facts  which  I  have  been 
the  instrument  of  con'^ying  to  the  world  in  these 
sheets.'.'  Milton  no  Plagiary,  2d  edit.  p.  78. 
And  his  lordship  has  been  pleased  now  to  authMV 
ise  me  to  say,  in  the  strongest  manner,  that  there 
is  no  ground  whatever  for  any  ^unfaVoanble  re> 
flection  against  Dr.  Johnson,  who  expressed  the 
strongest  indignation  against  Lauder. — Boswell. 
[See,  however,  note  in  p.  96. — Ed.] 

[In  the  Gentleman* s  Magazine  for  1764,  is 
a  short  account  of  a  renewed  attack  by  Lauder 
on  Milton's  character,  in  a  pamphlet  entitled 
"The  Grand  Impostor  detected,  or  Milton  con- 
victed of  Forgery  against  KingCharies  I." — Mr. 
Chalraera  thinks  that  this  review  was  ^probably 
written  by  Johnson  ;  but  it  is,  on  every  account, 
very  unlikely.  The  article  is  trivial,  and  seema 
to  be  vnitten  neither  in  the  style  nor  sentiments 
of  Johnson. — ^Ed.] 

Lander  afterwards  went  to  Barbadoea,  where 
he  died  very  miserably  about  the  year  1771. — 

HaIiOHX.  I 


to  collect  them  into  a  pamphlet,  entitkil 
"  An  Essay  on  Milton's  Use  and  Imitatioii 
of  the  Modems  in  his  Paradise  Lost. "     To 
this  pamphlet  Johnson  wrote  a  Preiface,  in 
full  persuasion  of  Lauder's  honesty,  aD<l  a 
Postscript  t^ommending,  in  die  most  per- 
suasive terms,  a  subscription  for  the  relief 
of  the  grand-daughter  of  Milton,  of  whom 
he  thus  speaks:  <*  It  is  yet  in  the  power  of 
a  great  people  to  reward  the  poet  whose 
name  they  boast,  and  from  their  alliance  to 
whose  genius  they  claim  some  Idnd  of  su- 
periority to  every  other  nation  of  the  earth; 
that  poet,  whose  woi-ks  may  poesblv  be  read 
when  every  other   monument  or   British 
greatness  shall  be  obliterated;  to  reward 
him,  not  with  pictures  or  with  medals,  which, 
if  he  sees,  he  sees  with  contempt,  but  with 
tokens  of  gratitude,  which  he,  peiiiaps,  may 
even  now  consider  as  not  unworthy  the  le- 
^ar4  of  an  immortal  spirit."    Surely  this  m 
mconsistent  with  <'  enmity  towai-ds  Milton,' 
which  Sir  John  Hawkins  imputes  to  John- 
son upon  this  occasion,  adding,  '<  I  could  all 
along  observe  that  Johnson  seemed  to  ap- 
prove not  only  of  the  design,  but  of  tlie  ar 
gument;  and  seemed  to  exult  in  a  persua- 
sion, that  the  reputation  of  Milton  was  like* 
ly  to  suffer  by  this  discovery.    That  he  wm 
not  privy  to  the  imposture,  I  am  w^  per- 
suaded; that  he  wished  well  (o  the  argu- 
ment, may  be  inferred  from  the  preface,  wlucfa 
indubitably  was  written  by  Johnson.'^    Is 
it  possible  for  any  man  of  clear  judgement 
to  suppose  that  Johnson,  who  so   noMy 
praised  the  poetical  excellence  of  Milton  in 
a  postscript  to  this  very  '<  discovery,''  as  he 
then  supposed  it,  could,  at  the  same  time, 
efxult  in  a  persuasion  that  the  great  poet's  re- 
pu  tation  was  likely  to  suffer  by  it  ?  Th  is  is  an 
inconsistency  of  which  Johnson  was  incapa- 
ble; noT  can  any  thing  more  be  fairly  inier- 
red  from  the  Preface,  than  that  Johnson, 
who  was  alike  distinguished  for  anient  curi- 
osity and  love  of  trutji^ ,  was  pleased  with 
an  investigation  by  which  both  were  grati- 
fied.    That  he  was  actuated  by  these  mo* 
tlves,  and  certainly  by  no  unworthy  desire 
to  depreciate  our  great  epick  poet,  is  evident 
from  his  own  words;  for,  after  mentioning 
the  general  zeal  of  men  of  genius  and  lite- 
rature, **  to  advance  the  honour,  and  distin- 
guish the  beauties  of  Paradise  Lost,"  he 
says,  "Among  the  inquiries  to  which  this 

'  [But  is  it  not  extraofdinary  that  JohiMon, 
who  had  himaelf  meditated  a  lustoiy  of  modern 
Latin  poetry  (see  ante,  p.  82),  shooM  not  have 
shown  his  curiosity  and  love  of  truth  by»  at 
least,  oonipaiiiig  Lauder's  quotations  with  the 
original  anthois  ?  It  was,  we  might  say,  his  do- . 
ty  to  have  done  so,  before  he  so  far  proaottneed 
lus  judgment  as  to  assist  Lauder  ;  and  had  he  at- 
tempts but  to  veri^  a  single  quotation,  he  masi 
have  immediately  ducover^  the  firaad.— Ed.] 
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ardour  of  criticism  has  naturally  pven  oc- 
casijUy  none  is  more  obscure  m  itself,  or 
more  worthy  of  rational  curiosity,  than  a 
^  retrospect  of  the  progress  of  this  mighty 
*  genius  in  the  construction  of  his  wbrk;  a 
view  of  the  fabrick  gradually  rising,  perliaps, 
from  small  beginnings,  till  its  loundauon 
rests  in  the  centre,  and  its  turrets  sparkle 
in  the  skieS;  to  trace  back  the  structure 
through  all  its  varieties,  to  the  simplicity  of. 
its  first  plan;  to  fiiid  what  was  first  project-: 
ed,  whence  the  scheme  was  taken,  how  it 
was  improved,  by  what  assistance  it.  was 
executed,  and  from  what  stores  the  mate- 
rials were  collected;  whether  its  founder  du? 
theip  from  the  quarries  of  Nature,  or  demol- 
ished other  buildings  to  embellish  his  own  ^" 
— Is  this  the  language  of  one  who  wishes 
to  blast  the  lauiem  of  Milton? 

^  [Mrs.  Lenox  2,  a  lady  now  well 

^msIt.   Itnown  in  the  literary  world,  had 

written  a  novel  entitled  "  The  Life 


*  '*  Propoaals  (written evidently  by  Johnson) 
for  printing  the  Adamus  Exul  ofGrotiuB,  with 
a  Translation  and  Notes  by  Wdl  Lauder,  A.  M." 
Gf^t  Mag.  1747.  vol.  17,  p.  404.— Malonk. 

*  [Mn.  Charlotte  Lenox  was  bom  in  1720. 
Her  father.  Colonel  Ramsay,  Lieutenant  Gov- 
ernor of  New  York,  sent  her  over  to  England  at 
the  age  of  fifteen  ;  bat,  unfortunately,  the  relativ<) 
to  whose  care  she  was  constfned  was  either  dead 
or  in  a  state  of  insanity  on  Miss  Ramsay  V arrival.' 
A  lady  who  heard  of,  and  pitied  so  extreordinary 
a  disappointment,  interested  Lady  Rockingham 
hfi  the  dite  of  Miss  Ramsay  ;  and  the  result  was, 
that  she  was  received  into  her  ladyship*8  family, 
where  she  remained  till-  she  fancied  that  a  gen- 
tleman who  visited  at  the  house  had  become 
enamoured  of  her ;  though  she  is  said  to  have 
been  very  plain  in  her  person.  This  fancied  pas- 
sion led  her  into  some  extravagances  of  vanity  and 
jealousy,  which  terminated  her  residence  with 
Lady  Rockingham.  Her  moral  character,  how- 
ever, was  never  impeached,  and  she  obtouied  some 
countenance  and  protection  from  the  Duchess  of 
Newcastle  ;  but  wos  chiefly  dependant  for  a  live- 
lihood on  her  own  literary  exertions.  In  1747, 
she  published  a  volume  of  poems,  and  became, 
probably  about  that  thne,  known  to  Mr.  dtrahan, 
the  printer,  in  consequence  of  which  she  became 
acquabted  wkh  and  manried  a  Mr.  Lenox,  who 
was  in  Mr.  Stnilian's  employ,  but  in  what  capaci- 
ty is  not  known.  She  next  published,  in  1751, 
the  novel  of  Harriot  Stuart,  mentioned  in  the  text, 
in  which  it  is  supposed  she  gave  her  own  history. 
The  Duchess  of  Newcastle  honoured  hor  by  stand- 
ing godmother  to  her  6rBt  child,  who  was  called 
Henrietta  Holies,  and  did  her  the  mors  substantial 
benefits  of  procuring  for  Mr.  Lenox  the  place  of 
tidewaiter  in  the  customs,  and  for  h«nelf  an 
apartment  in  Som^TBet-house.  Nothing  more  is 
remembered  of  Mr.  Lenox,  except  that  he,  at  a 
later  period  of^ife,  put  forward  some  claim  to  a 
Scotttth  peerage.  Mn.  Lenox  lost  her  apart- 
ments by  the  pulling  down  of  SomerBet-house ; 
and,  in  the  latter  part  of  her  life,  was   redo- 


of  Harriot  Stuart,"  which  in  the  spring  of 
1751  was  ready  ibr  publication.  One  even- 
ing at  the  [Ivy-lane]  cljib,  Johnsonpropps- 
ed  the  celebrating  the  birth  of  Mrs.  Lenox  ^ 
first  literary  child^  as  he  called  her  book,  by 
a  whole  night  spent  in  festivity.  Upon  hw 
mentioning  it  to  Sir  J.  Hawkins,  he  told  him 
he  had  never  sat  up  a  whole  night  in  his  life: 
but  Johnson  continuing  to  press  him,  and 
saying,  that  he  should  find  great  delight  in 
it,  he,  as  did  all  the  rest  of  our  companv, 
consented.  The  place  appointed  was  the 
Devil  tavern,  and  there,  about  the  hour  of 
eight,  Mrs.  Lenox  and  her  husband,  and  a 
lady  of  her  acquaintance,  stiH  [1785]  living, 
as  also  the  club,  and  friends  to  the  number 
of  near  twenty,  assembled.  .  The  supper 
was  eleeant,  and  Johnson  had  directed  tnat 
a  magnmcent  hot  apple-pie  should  make  a 
part  of  it,  and  this  he  would  have  stuck  with 
Day  leaves,  because,  forsooth,'  Mrs.  Lenox 
was  an  authoress,  and  had  written  verses; 
and  further,  he  had  prepared  for  her  a  crown 
of  laurel,  with  which,  out  not  till  he  had  in-r 
voked  the  muses  by  some  ceremonies  of  his 
own  invention,  he  encircled  her  brows. 
The  night  passed,  as  must  be  imagined,  in 
pleasant  conversation  and  harmless  mirth, 
intermingled  at  different  periods  witli  the 
refrjeshments  of  coffee  and  tea.  About  five, 
Johnson's  (kce  shone  with  meridian  splen- 
dour, though  his  driiik  had  been  only  lemon- 
ade; but  the  far  greater  part  of  the  com- 
pany had  deserted  the  colours  of  Bacchus, 
and  were  with  difficulty  rallied  to  partake 
of  a  second  refreshment  of  coffee,  which 
was  scarcely  ended  when  the  day  began  to 
dawn.  This  phenomenon  began  to  put 
them  in  mind  of  the  reckoning:  but  the 
waiters  were  all  so  overcome  with  sleep, 
that  it  was  two  hours  before  a  bill  could  be 
had,  and  it  was  not  till  near  eight  that  the 
creaking  of  the  street  door  gave  the  signal 
of  departure.] 

["  TO  MR.  RICHARDSON.    *5*'^* 
"  March  9,  1750-1.     ^-  **  *»•  ^**- 

'''Dear  sib, — Though  Clarissa  wants  no 
help  from  external  splendour,  1  was  glad  to 
see  her  improved  in  her  appearance,  but 
more  glad  to  find  that  she  was  now  got  above 
all  fears  of  prolixity,  and  confident  enough 


'ced  to  great  distreBB.  Besides  her  aoqoaintance 
with  Dr.  Johnson  (who  wss  always  extremely 
kind  to  her),  and  other  literary  chanctera,  she 
had 'the  good  fortune  to  become  acquainted,  at 
Mr.  Strahan*s,  with  the  late  Right  Hon.  Geoi^^e 
Rose,  who  liberally  assisted  her  in  the  latter  yean 
ofher  life— pnxticttlarly  in  her  last 'illness,  and 
was  at  the  expense  of  her  burial  in  the  beginning 
of  January,  1804. 

For  most  of  the  foregoing  details,  the  editor  is     i 
indebted  to  hk  friend  the  Right  Hon.  Sir  Geoige      ' 
Rote,  whose  venerable  mother  still  remembam    I 
Mn.  Lenox. — En.] 
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of  snccess  to  supply  whatever  had  heen 
hitherto  suppressed.  I  never  indeed  found 
a  hint  of  any  such  defalcation,  hut  I  regret- 
ted it;  for  though  tiie  story  is  long,  every 
letter  is  short. 

"  I  wish  you  would  add  an  index  rertuny 
that  when  the  reader  recollects  any  incident, 
he  may  easily  iind  it,  which  at  present  he 
cannot  do,  unless  he  knows  in  which  volume 
it  is  told;  for  Clarissa  is  not  a  performance 
to  he  read  with  eagerness,  and  laid  aside  for- 
ever; hut  will  be  occasionally  consulted  by 
the  busy,  the  aged,  and  the  studious;  and 
therefore  I  beg  that  this  edition,  by  which 
I  suppose  posterity  is  to  abide,  may  want 
nothing  that  can  facilitate  its  use. — I  am, 
sir,  yours,  &c.  "  S.  Johnson."] 

-J  tT^i^  proposition  of  an  index 

rerum  to  a  novel  will  appear  extra- 
ordinary, but  Johnson  at  this  tune  appears 
to  have  been  very  anxious  to  cultivate  the 
acquaintance  of  Richiardson  i,  who  lived  in 
an  atmos])here  of  flattery,  and  Johnson 
found  it  necessary  tp  fall  into  the  fashion 

of  the  society.]  [Mr.  Northcote 
Ufbof  relates  that  Johnson  introduced 
BtynoidBf  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  and  his  sister 

to  Richardson,  but  hinted  tp  them, 
at  the  same  time,  that  if  they  wished  to  see 
the  latter  in  good  humour,  they  must  ex- 
pa  date  on  the  excellencies  of  Clarissa  s] ; 

[and  Mrs.  Piozzi  tells  us,  that  when 
p  ^*      talking  of  Richardson,  he  once  said, 

"  You  think  I  love  flattery — and  so 
I  do^,  but  a  little  too  much  always  disgusts 
me:  that  fellow,  Richardson,  on  the  contra- 
ry, could  not  be  contented  to  sail  (Quietly 
down  the  stream  of  reputatioil  without 
longing  to  taste  the  froth  from  every  stroke 
of  the  oar."] 

In  175$  he  was  almost  entirely  occupied 
with  his  Dictionary.  The  last  paper  of 
his  Rambler  was  published  March  ^^,  this 


*  [Seepoat,  18th  Ap.  X778.-^Ed.] 

*  [See  Mr.  LangtoD'a  testimony  to  the  same 
effect,  po»f,  1780.— Ed.]  ^ 

'  Here  the  aathonr's  memory  failed  him,  foi^c- 
cording  to  the  accoaHt  given  in  a  former  page 
(lee  p.  81),  we  should  here  read  March  17  ; 
but,  in  truth,  as  has  been  already  observed,  the 
Rambler  closed  on  Satmrday  the  fourteenth  of 
March  ;  at  which  time  Mrs.  Johnson  was  near 
her  end,  for  she  died  on  the  following  Tuesday, 
March  17.  Had  the  concluding  paper  of  that 
work  been  written  on  the  day  of  her  death,  it 
would  have  been  still  more  extraordinary  than  it 
is,  considering  the  extreme  grief  into  which  the 
authour  was^binged  by  that  event  The  melan- 
choly cast «  that  concluding  essay  is  sufficiently 
accounted  for  by  the  situation  of  Mrs.  Johnson  at 
the  time  it  was  written ;  and  her  death  three  days 
afterwards  put  an  end  to  the  paper. — MaLone. 
[Mr.  Malone  seems  also  to  have  fallen  into  some 
erron,  from  not  adverting  to  the  change  of  style* 
Johnson,  at  this  period,  used  the  oU  style; 


year;  afler  which  there  was  a  oefisation  for 
some  time  of  any  exertion  of  his  talents  as 
an  essayist.  But,  in  the  same  year.  Dr. 
Hawkesworth,  who  was  his  warm  admirer, 
and  a  studious  imitator  of  his  style,  ajsl< 
then  lived  in  great  intimacy  with  him,  be- 
gan a  periodical  paper,  entitled  **  Thk  Ao- 
vipNTUKER,"  in  connexion  with  other  gen- 
tlemen, one  of  whom  was  Johnson's  much- 
loved  friend.  Dr.  Bathurst;  and,  without 
doubt,  they  received  many  valuable  hints 
from  his  conversation,  most  of  his  friends 
having  been  so  assisted  in  the  course  of 
their  works. 

[The  curiosity  of  the  reader  [as 
to  the  several  writers  of  the  Adven-  .  ^^ 
turer]  is,  to  a  small  degree,  gratifi-  £^ 
ed  bv  the  last  paper,  which  assigns 
to  Dr.  Joseph  Warton  such  as  have  the 
signature  Z.,  and  leaves  to  Dr.  Hawkes- 
worth himself  the  praise  of  such  as  are 
without  any.  To  the  information  there 
given,  Sir  John  Hawkins  adds,  that  the 
papers  marked  A.  which  are  said  to  have 
come  from  a  source  that  soon  failed,  were 
supplied  by  Dr.  Bathurst,  an  originsd  asso- 
ciate in  the  work,  and  those  distingtiisbed 
by  the  letter  T.  (the  first  of  which  is  dated 
3d  March,  1753,]  by  Johnson,  who  receiv- 
ed two  guineas  for  every  number  that  he 
wrote;  a  rate  of  payment  which  he  had 
before  adjusted  in  his  stipulation  for  the 
Rambler,  and  was  probably  the  measure  d 
reward  to  his  fellow-labourers.] 

That  there  should  be  a  suspension  of  his 
literary  labours  during  a  part  of  the  year 
1752,  will  not  seem  strange,  when  it  is  con- 
sidered that  soon  afler  closing  his  Rajubkr, 
he  suffered  a  loss  which,  there  can  be  no 
doubt,  affected  him  with  the  deepest  d^ 
tress.  For  on  the  17th  of  Mareh»  O.  8. 
his  wife  died.  Why  Sir  John  Hawkins 
should  unwarrantably  take  upon  him  even 
to  suppose  that  Johnson's  fondness  for  her 
was  dissembled  (meaning  simulated  or  as- 
sumed 4),  and  to  assert,  that  if  it  was  not 


K  that  Mr.  Boswell  majr  have  copied  from 
MS.  note  the  date  of  the  2d  of  March  a»  tint  ob 
which  the  last  Rair.bler  wa<  written,  tboii|^  it 
was  published  nott  day,  viz.  the  3d,  O.  8.  or 
14th,  N.  S.  ;  and  as  Mn.  Johnson's  death  was  oo 
the  17th,  O.  S.,  or  28th,  N.  S.,  the  Rambler  was 
concluded  a  fortnight  before  that  event ;  and 
was  concluded  becaose,  as  Dr.  Johnson  expressly 
says  in  the  last  number,  "  having  supported  it 
for  ttoo  yearst  and  multiplied  his  essays  to  six 
volumes,  he  determined  to  desist"  It  died 
therefore  a  natural  death,  though  it  is  veiy  likdy 
that  the  loss  of  Mrs.  Johnson  woukl  have  stopped 
it,  had  it  not  been  already  terminated. — Ed.] 

*  [Mr.  Boswell  is  a  little  unlucky  in  this  criti- 
cism, ss  Johnson  himself  has  in  nis  Dictaonarj 
given  to  the  word  "  dissemblett**  tiie  mna 
meaning  in  which  it  is  here  used  by.  HawkiM. 
He  adds,  however,  very  josdy,  that  ii|||^  a  «t 
of  it'  is  ecnnifloas.-— £d.]  * 
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the  ease,  "  it  was  a  lesion  he  had  learned 
by  ipte,"  I  cannot  conceive;  unless  it  pro- 
ceeded from  a  want  of  similar  feelings  in 
his  own  breast.  To  argue  from  her  being 
much  older  than  Johnson^  or  any  other 
circumstances,  that  he  could  not  really  love 
her,  is  absurd;  for  love  is  not  a  subject  of 
reasoning,  but  of  feeling,  and  therefore 
there  are  no  costmion  principles  upon  which 
one  can  persuacTe  another  concerning  it. 
£very  man  feels  for  himself,  and  knows 
how  he  IS  affected  by  particular  qual- 
ities in  the  person  he  admires,  the  im* 
pressions  of  which  are  too  minute  and  deli- 
cate to  be  substantiated  in  language. 

The  following  very  solemn  and  affecting 
prayer  was  found  after  Dr.  Johnson's  de^ 
cease,  by  his  servant,  Mr.  Francis  Barber, 
who  delivered  it  to  my  worthy  friend  the 
Reverend  Mr.  Strahan,  vicar  of  Islin^on, 
who  at  my  earnest  request  has  obligingly 
favoured  me  with  a  copy  of  it,  which  he 
and  I  compared  with  the  original.  I  pre- 
sent it  to  the  world  as  an  undoubted  proof 
of  a  circumstance  in  the  character  of  my  il- 
lustrious, friend,  which,  though  some, 
whose  hard  minds  I  never  shall  envy,  may 
attack  as  superstitious,  will  I  am  sure  en- 
dear him  more  to  numbers  of  good  men.  I 
have  an  additional,  and  that  a  personal  mo- 
tive for  presenting  it,  because  it  sanctions 
what  I  myself  have  always  maintained  and 
am  fond  to  indulge: 

«  April  30, 17S2,  being  aft«r  IS  at  night  oftlM  S^tlk 

"0  Lord!  Governour  of  heaven  and 
earth,  in  whose  hands  are  embodied  and 
departed  Spirits j  if  thou  hast  ordained  the 
Souls  of  the  Dead  to  minister  to  the  Living, 
and  appointed  my  departed  Wife  to  have 
care  of  me,  grant  that  1  may  enjoy  the  good 
effects  of  her  attention  and  ministration, 
whether  exercised  by  appearance,  impulses, 
dreams,  or  in  any  other  manner  agreeable 
to  thy  government.  Forgive  my  presump- 
tion, enlighten  my  ignorance,  and  however 
meaner  agents  are  employed,  grant  me  the 
blessed  influences  of  thy  holy  Spirit,  throdfh 
Jesus  Christ  our  Lord.    Amen." 

What  actually  followed  upon  this  most 
interesting  piece  of  devotion  by  Johnson, 
we  are  not  informed;  but  I,  whom  it  has 
pleased  God  to  afflict  in  a  similar  manner  to 
that  which  occasioned  it,  have  certain  ex- 
perience of  benignant  communication  by 
dreams. 

That  his  love  for  his  wife  was  of  the 
most  ardent  kind,  and,  during  the  4ong  pe- 
riod of  fifly  years,  was  unimpaired  by  the 
lapse  of  time,  is  evident  from  various  pas- 
sages in  the  series  of  his  Prayers  and  Medi- 
tations 1 ,  published  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Strahap, 


'  C^te  onpnali  of  this  pablication  are  now 
dcpoMnn  Pembroke  College.    It  is  to  be  ob- 
voigl  IS 


as  well  as  fVom  other  memorials,  two  of 
which  I  select,  as  stronghr  marking  the  ten- 
derness and  sensibility  ofnis  mind. 

"  March  ^,  175d.  I  kept  this  day  as 
the  anniversary  of  my  Tetty's  death,  with 
prayer  and  tears  in  the  morning.  In  the 
evening  I  prayed  for  her  conditionally,  if  it 
were  lawful." 

"  April  23,  .1753.  I  know  hot  whether  I 
do  not  too  much  indulge  the  vain  longings 
of  affection;  but  I  hope  they  intenerate  my 
heart,  and  that  when  I  die  like  my  Tetty, 
this  sdffection  wiH  be  acknowledged  in  a  hap- 
py interview,  and  that  in  the  mean  time  I 
am  incited  by  it  to  piety.  I  will,  however, 
not  deviate  too  niuch  from  common  and  re- 
ceived methods  of  devotion  »." 


served  that  thej  count  of  a  few  little  memorsn- 
dam  books,  and  a  great  namber  of  separate  acnps 
of  paper,  and  bear  no  marks  of  having  been  ar- 
ranged or  intended*  for  poblicatkm  by  Dr.  Jofao- 
son.  Each  Tprm^er  is  on  a  separate  pi^ce  of  pa- 
per, generally  a  sheet  (but  sometimes  a  fragment) 
of  note  paper.  The  memoranda  and  ofts^rso- 
tUnu  an  generally  in  little  books  of  a  few  leaves 
sewed  togeMier.-  This 'subject  will  be  referred  to 
berftfifter  ;  bat  it  vi  even  now  important  that  tha 
reader  Bhonld  recollect  that  Mr.  Strahan's  publi- 
cation was  not  prepared  by  Dr.  Johnson  hun- 
self,  bot  formed  by  the  reverend  gentleman  out  ot* 
the  loose  materials  above  mentioned. — ^En.] 

'  [Miss  Seward,  with  eqnal  trath  and  tasCe^ 
thus  exprenes  henelf  conceming  these  and  similar* 
pasBsges:  *<  Those  pharisaic  meditations,  wilb 
their  jVoptsA  prayen  for  old  Tetty's  sool ;  tbent 
contrite  parade  about  lying  in  bed  on  a  morning  ; 
<lrinking  creamed  tea  on  a  &st  day  ;  snoring  at. 
seimons  ;  and  bavins  omitted  to  ponder  well  BeL 
and  the  Dragon,  and  Tobit  and  his  Dog.**  And.* 
in  another  letter  she  does  not  scrapie  to  say  that. ' 
Mr.  Boswdll  confessed  to  her  his  idea  that  John- 
son was  "  a  Roman  Catholic,  in  his  heart."  Miss • 
Seward's  credit  is  by  this  time  so  low  that  it  is 
hardly  necessary  to  observe  how  improbable  it^  is. 
that  ifr.  Boswell  could  have  made  any  such  co»- 
fession.  Dr.  Johnson  thought  charitably  of  the. 
Roman  Catholics,  and  d«feaded  their  religion, 
from  the  coane  language  of  our  political  tesli, 
%iich  call  it  impious  end  idolatrjiis  ( pos/,  26th 
Oct  1769)  ;  but  be  strenuously  disclaimed  aU 
participation  in  the  doctrines  of  that  oborch  (see 
po»U  ^  May,  1778 ;  6th  April,  1776 ;  lOtb 
Oct  1779 ;  10th  June,  1784).  Lady  Knight 
(the  mother  ofiAf  iss  Cornelia  Knight,  the  accom- 
plished author  B^areus  Flaminius  and  other  in*  , 
genious  works)  made  the  following  communicn-- 
tion  to  Mr.  Hoole,  which  may  be  properly  quot- 
ed on  this  point :  **  Dr.  Johnson's  politi<»l  prin-- 
ciples  ran  high,  both  in  church  and  state:  he 
wished  power  to  the  king  and  to  the  heads  of  the. 
church,  as  the  laws  of  uigland  have  established  ^ 
but  I  know  he  disliked  absolute  power  ;  and  I  am- 
very  sure  of  his  disafqprobation  of  the  doctrines, 
of  the  church  of  Rome ;  because  about  thraa4 
weeks  before  we  came  abroad,  he  said  to  my 
Cornelia,  '  you  are  going  where  the  ostentatioiH 
pomp  of  church  ceremonies  attracts  the  inuigiiia- 
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Her  wedcbng-rine,  when  she  became  his 
.  wife^  was,  afYer  her  death,  preserved  by  him, 
as  long  as  he  lived,  wltn  an  affectionate 
care,  in  a  little  round  wooden  box,  in  the 
inside  of  which  he  pasted  a  slip  of  paper, 
thus  inscribed  by  him  in  fkir  characters,  as 
follows: 

"  EheU  ! 
EUg»  John^cnt    ' 
J\/Upta  Jul  9^  1786« 

Mortua.  theu  ! 
Mart.  17*.  1752  >." 

After  his  death>  Mrl  Francis  Barber,  his 
faithflirservant,  and  residiiary  legatee,  oflfer* 
ed  this  memorial  of  tenderness  to  Mrs.  Lucy 
Porter,  Mrs.  Johnson's  .daughter:  but  she 
having  declined  ^  to  accept  of  it,  ne  had  it 
enamelled  as  a  mourning  ring  for  his  old 
master,  and  presented  it  to  liis  wife,  Mrs. 
Barber,  who  now  has  it.   - 

The  state  of  mind  in  which  a  man  must 
be  upon  the  death  of  a  woman  whom  he 
sincerely  loves,  had  been  in  his  contem* 
plation  many  years  before.  In  his  Ircne, 
we  find  the  following  fen^ent  and  tender 
speech  of  Demetrius,  addressed  to  his  As- 
pasia: 

**  From  those  bright. regiong  of  eternal  day. 
Where  now  thoa  shin'st  amongst  thy  fellow  MUnti, 
Array *d  in  parer  light,  look  down  on  me  ! 
In  plea«mg  viiioos  and  aaBaasive  dreams, 
O!  aootho  my  aool,  aod  teach  me  bow  to  lose  tbee." 

I  have,  indeed,  been  told  by  Mrs.  Des- 
moulins,  who,  before  her  marriage,  lived 


tion ;  but  if  tbey  wftnt  to  persaade  yoa  to  change, 
you  mint  remember,  that  by  increasing  your  fahh, 
yott  may  be  persoaded  to  become  Tork.  *  If  these 
were  not  the  words,  I  have  ke^  op  to  the 
«zpre«  meaning."  Mn.  Pioazi  also  says, 
^<  thoogh  beloved  by  all  hii'  Roman  Catholic  ac- 
t|qaintance,  yet  was  Mr.  Johnson  a  most  unshaken 
•ekurch-of-England  man ;  and  I  think,  or  at 
least  I  once  did  think,  that  a  letter  written  by  him 
to  Mr.  Barnard,  the  king's  librarian,  when  he 
was  in  Italy  collecting  books,  contained  some 
-very  particular  advice  to  his  fiiend  to  be  on  his 
guiud  against  the  seductions  of  the  church  of 
Rome.*'  And,  finally — ^which  may  perhaps  he 
thought  more  likely  to  express  his  real  sentiments 
than  even  a  more  formal  assertion— when  it  was 
proposed  (seepos^,  30th  April,  1778),  thatmon- 
.uments  of  eminent  men  should  in  fixture  be  erect- 
ed in  8l  Paul's,  and  when  some  one  in  conver- 
\  sation  suggested  to  begm  with  Pope,  Johnson 
\  -observed,  **  Why,  sir,  as  Pope  wns  a  Roman 
,'  Catholic,  I  would  nofr  have  his  to  be  first. "-^Ed.] 
[*  It  seems  as  if  Dr.  Johnson  had  been  a  little 
ashamed  of  the  disproportion  between  his  age  and 
that  of  his  wife,  for  neither  in  this  inscription  nor 
that  over  her  grave,  written  thirty  years  later, 
does  he  mention  her  age,  which  was  at  her  death 
Hxty^tftree, — ^Ed.] 

*  [Offended  perhaps,   and  not  unreasonably, 
that  she  was  not  mentioned  in  Johnson's  will — 


for  Bomethne  with  Mrs.  Johnson  at  HaiH^ 
stead,  that  she  indulged  herself  in  country 
air  and  nice  living,  at  an  unsuitable  expense, 
while  <her  husband  Vas  drudging  m  the 
smoke  of  London,  and  that  she  by  no  means 
treated  him  with  that  complacency  which 
is  the  most  enffagin^  quality  in  a  wife; 
J  and  when  Mrs.  riozzi  asked  him 
if  he  ever  disputed  with  his  wife  ^iSisr 
(that  lady  having  heard  that  he  had 
loved  her  passionately),  "  Perpetually  (said 
he):  my  wife  had  a  particular  reverence 
for  cleanliness,  and  desired  the  praise  of 
neatness  in  her  dress  and  furniture,  as  many 
ladies  do,  till  they  become  troublesome  to* 
their  beet  fViends,  slaves  to  their  own  b^ 
soma,  and  only  sigh  for  the  hour  of  sweep- 
ing their  husbands  out  of  the  house  as  dirt 
and  useless  lumber:  a  clean  floor  is  $o  com- 
fortable, she  would  say  sometimes,  by  way 
of  twitting;  tiU  at  last  I  told  her,  that  1 
thought  we  had  had  talk  enough  about 
the  floor y  we  would  now  have  a  touch  at 
the  eeiling^^  On  another  occasion  Mrs. 
Piozzi  heard  him  blame  her  for  a  fault  ma- 
ny people  have,  of  setting  the  miseries  of 
their  neighbours  half  unintentionally,  haU* 
wantonly,  before  their  eyes,  showing  them 
the  bad  side  of  their  profession,  situation, 
&c.  He  said,  <'  she  would  lament  the  de- 
pendence of  pupilage  to  a  young  heir,  &c. 
and  once  told  a  waterman  who  rowed  her 
along  th^  Thames  in  a  wherry,  that  he  was 
no  happier  than  a  galley-slave,  one  being 
chained  to  the  oar  by  authority,  the  other 
by  want.  I  had,  however  (said  he,  laugh- 
ing), the  wit  to  get  her  daughter  on  mv 
side  always  before  we  began  the  dispute  3.  »m 
But  all  this  is  perfectly  compatible  with 
his  fondness  for  ner^  especially  when  it  is 
remembered  that  he  had  a  high  opinion  of 
her  understanding,  and  that  the  impressions 
which  her  beauty,  real  or  imaginary,  had 
originally  made  upon  his  fancy,  being  con- 
tinued by  habit,  had  not  been  effaced,  tnoueh 
she  herself  was  doubtless  much  altered  for 
the  worse,  [Garrick  told  Mr.  -pj^. 
Thrale,  however,  that  she  was  a  prjiil.i4. 
little  painted  puppet,  of  no  value 
at  all,  and  quite  disguised  with  affectation^ 
full  of  odd  airs  of  rural  elegance ;  and  he 
made  out  some  comical  scenes,  by  mimick- 
ing her  in  a  dialogue  he  pretended  to  have 
overheard.  Dr.  Johnson  told  Mrs.  Piozzi 
that  her  hair  was  eminently  beautiful,  quite 
blonde  like  that  of  a  baby  ;  but  that  she 
fretted  about  the  colour,  ami  was  always 
desirous^  to  dye  it  black,  which  he  very 
judiciously  hindered  her  fro|n  doing.  A 
picture  found  of  her  at  Lichfield  was  very 

'  [This  must  have  referred  to  some  cireniii- 
stances  of  early  life,  for  it  does  not  appear  that 
Miss  Porter  ever  resided  with  Dr.  and  My.  John- 
son after  they  left  Edial  in  1787.— En.] 
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pretty,  and  her  davgfater,  Mrs.  Lticy  Por- 
ter, said  it  was  like.  The  inteUigence 
Mrs.  Piozzi  gained  of  her  from  Mr.  Levett 
was  only  perpetual'  itlnesa  and  perpetual 
opium  1.] 
The  dreadful  shock  of  separation  took 

Slace  in  the  night:  and  Dr.  Johnson  imme^ 
iately  despatched  a  letter  to  his  friend,  the 
Rev.  Dr.  Taylor,  which,  as  Taylor  told 
me,  expressed  grief  in  the  strongest  manner 
he  had  ever  re^;  so  that  it  is  much  to  he 
regretted  it  has  not  heen  preserved  s.  The 
letter  was  hrought  to  Dt.  Taylor,  at  his 
house  in  the  Cloysters,  Westminster,  ahout 
three  in  the  morning;  and  as  it  signified  an 
earnest  desire  to  see  him,  he  got  up,  and 
went  to  Johnson  as  soon  as  he  was  dressed, 
and  found  him  in  tears  and  in  extreme  agi- 
tation. Ailer  heing  a  little  while  together, 
Johnson  requested  nim  to  join  with  him  in 
prayer.  He  then  prayed  extempore,  a^  did 
Dr.  Taylor;  and  thus  by  means  of  that  pie- 
ty wbicn  was  ever  his  primary  ohject,  his 
troubled  mind  was,  in  some  degree,  soothed 
and  composed.  . 

The  next  day  he  wrote  as  follows : 

**Td   THE   REV,    DR.    TATLOR. 

**Dear  sir, — ^Let  me  have  your  com- 
pany and  instruction.  Do  not  live  away 
iVom  me.    My  distress  is  great. 

"  Pray  desire  Mrs.  Taylor .  to  inform  me 
what  mourning  I  should  buy  for  my  mother 
and  Miss  Porter,  and  bring  a  note;  in  writ- 
mg  with  ypu. 

"  Remember  me  in  your  prayers,  for  vain 
IS  the  help  of  man.  I  am,  dear  sir,  &c. 
'<  Sam.  Johnson. 

That  his  su£ferin£8  upon  the  death  of  his 
wife  were  severe,  beyond  what  are  com- 
monly endured,  I  have  no  doubt,  from  the 
information  of  many  who  were  then  about 
him,  to  none  of  whom  I  give  more  credit 
than  to  Mr.  Francis  Bdrber,  his  faithful  ne- 
gro servant  3,  who  came  into  his  family  about 


>  [Leyett  did  not  know  Mra.  Johoson  till  the 
year  1746,  when  she  was  fiftyaeven  or  eight  jreara 
of  age,  and  iu  yery  ill  health. — ^Ed.] 

'  In  the  Gentleman's  Magazine  for  Febraa- 
ry,  1794  (p.  100),  was  printed  a  letter  pretend- 
ing to  be  that  written  by  Johnson  on  the  dea,tl| 
of  his  wife.  But  it  is  jnerely  a  transcript  of  the 
41st  number  of"  The  Idler,"  on  the  death  of  a 
friend.  A  fictitious  date,  March  17,  1751,  O..  S. 
was  addvd  by  some  person, preyiously  to  this  pa^ 
per's  being  sent  to  the  pablisher  of  that  miscella- 
ay,  to  give  a  colour  to  this  deception. — ^Malonk. 
fTlie  <bte  is  1752— the  year  of  Mn.  Jphnson*s 
decease. — ^Ed.] 

. '  Francis  Barber  was  bom  in  Jamaica,  and 
was  brought  to  England  m  1750  by  colonel  Ba- 
thuist,  fhUier  of  Johnson's  yery  intimate  friend. 
Dr.  Bathiarst    He  was  sent,  for  some  time,  to  the 


a  fortnight  afler  the  dismal  event*  These 
sufferings  were  aggravated  by  the  ir^lan* 
choly  inherent  in  his  constitution j  and  al- 
.though  he  probably  was  not  dlener  in  the 
wrong  than  she  was,  in  the  little  disagree- 
ments which  sometimes  troubled  his  married 
state,  during  which,  he  owned  to  me,  that 
the  gloomy  irritability  of  his  existence  was 
more  painful  to  liim  tlian  ever,  he  might 
very  naturally,  after  her  death,  be  tenderly 
disposed  to  charge  himself  with  sliprht  omis- 
sions und  offences,  the  sense  of  which  would 
give  him  much  uneasiness^.  Accordingly 
we  find,  about  a  year  after  her  decease,  that 
he  thus  addressed  the  Supreme  .Being: 

"  0  Lord  (Who  givest  the  grace  of  repent- 
ance, and  hearest  the  prayers  of  the  peni- 
tent, grant  that  by  true  contrition  I  may 
obtain  forgiveness  of  all  the  sins  committed, 
and  of  all  duties  Neglected,  in  my  union 
with  the  wife  whom  thou  hast  taken  from 
me;  for  the  neglect  of  joint  devotion,  patient 
exhortation,  and  mild  instruction." 

The  kindness  of  his  heart,  notwithstand- 
ing the  impetuosity  of  his  temper,  is  wdl 
known  to  his  friends;  and  1  cannot  trace 
the  smallest  foundation  for  the  following 
dark  and  uncharitable  assertion  by  Sir  John 


Hawldns:  "The  ai 


pparition 
iltofreiher 


of  his 


departed  wife  was  altogether  of  the  J'JJ^ 
terrifick  kind,  and  hardly  afforded 
him  a  hope  that  she  was  in  a  state  of  hap- 
piness." That  he.  in  conformity  with  the 
opinion  of  many  of  the  most  able,  learned, 
and- pious  Christians  in  all  ages,  supposed 
that  there  was  a  middle  stated  after  death, 
previous  to  the  time  at  which  darted  souls 


Rev.  Mr.  Jackson's  school,  at  Barton,  in  York- 
shire. The  colonel  by  his  will  left  him  his  fre^ 
dom,  and  Dr.  Batharet  was  willing  that  he  should 
enter  into  Johnson's  service,  in  which  he  contio. 
ued  from  1752  till  Johnson's  death,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  two  inter\'als  ;  in  one  of  which,  upon 
some  diflerence  with  his  master,  he  went  and 
served  an  apothecary  in  Cheapside,  but  still  visit- 
ed Dr.  Johnson  occasionally  ;  in  another,  he 
took  a  fancy  to  go  to  sea.  Part  of  the  time,  in- 
deed, he  was,  by  the  kindness  of  his  master,  at  a 
school  in  Northamptonshire,  that  he  might  have 
the  advantage  of  some  learning.  So  early  and 
so  lasting  a  connexion  was  there  between  Dr. 
Johnson  and  this  humble  friend. — ^Bosweli^. 
*  See  his  beautiful  and  affecting  Rambler,  No. 

54. — M  ALONE. 

^  It  does  not  appear  that  Johnson  was  fully 
persuaded  tbat  there  was  a  middle  state :  his 
prayers  being  only  conditional,  i.  e.  if  such  a 
state  existed. — ^Mai.oke.  [This  is  not  an  exact 
view  of  the  matter ;  th&  condition  was  that  it 
shoitld  be  lawful  to  him  so  to  intercede  ;  and 
in  all  his  prayers  of  this  nature  he  scrupulously  in- 
troduces the  humble  limitation  of  *'  as  far  «s  it  is 
lawful,"  or  "  as  far  as  may  be  permitted,  I 
recommend,"  kc.  ;  but  it  is  also  to  be  observed' 
that  he^ sometimes  prays  that  **  the  Almighty  may 
have  had  mercy  "  on  the  departed,  as  if  be  b^ 
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aie  finally  received  to  eternal  felicitv,  ap- 
pears, I  think,  unquestionably  from  his  de- 
votions: 

"  And,  O  Loid,  so  far  as  it  may  be  law- 
ful in  me,  I  commend  to  thy  fatherly  good- 
ness the  $<ntl  of  my  departed  wtfe;  beseech- 
ing thee  to  grant  her  whatever  is  best  in 
her  preieni  $taU,  and  finally  to  receive  her^ 
to  eternal  happines$.*^ 
^  But  this  sUte  has  jiot  been  looked  upon 
with  horrour,  but  only  as  less  gracious. 

He  deposited  the  remains  of  Mrs.  John- 
son in  the  church  of  Bromley  in  Kent  i,  to 
which  he  was  probably  led  by  the  residence 
of  his  friend  Hawkesworth  at  that  place. 
The  funeral  sermon  which  he  composed  for 
her,  which  was  never  preached,  but,  having 
been  given  to  Dr.  Taylor,  has  be^n  publish- 
ed since  his  death,  is  a  performance  of  un- 
common excellence,  and  full  of  rational  and 
pious  comfort  to  such  as  are  depressed  bv 
that  severe  affliction  which  Johnson  felt 
when  he  wrote  it.  When  it  is  considered 
.  that  it  was  written  in  such  an  agitation  of 
mind,  and  in  the  short  interval  between  her 
death  and  burial,  it  cannot  be  read  without 
wonder. 

Though  Johnson's  circumstances  were 
at  this  time  far  from  being  easy,  his  humane 
and  charitable  disposition  was  constantly 
exerting  itself.  Mrs.  Anna  Williams,  daughr 
ter  of  a  very  ingenious  Welsh  physician, 
and  a  woman  of  more  than  ordinary  talents 
and  literature,  having  come  to  London  in 
hopes  of  being  cured  of  a  cataract  in  both 
her  eyes,  which  adehvards  ended  in  total 
blindness,  tAte  kindly  received  as  a  constant 
visitor  at  his  house  while  Mrs.  Johnson  liv- 
ed; and  aflerher  death,  having  come  under 
his  roof  in  order  to  have  an  operation  upon 
her  eyes  performed  with  more  comfort  to  her 
than  in  lodgings,  she  had  an  apartment  from 
him  during  the  rest  of  her  life,  at  all  times 
when  he  had  a  house. 

[B^ore  the  calamity  of  total  de- 

^*Sl     privation  of  sight  befel  her,  she, 

827.         with  the  assistance  of  her  father, 

had  acquired  a  knowledge  of  the 

lieved  the  Bentence  to  have,  been  already  pro- 
noanced. — ^Ed.]  ^ 

'  A  few  moaths  before  his  death,  Johiuoo  hon- 
oured her  meiQory  bj  the  following  epitaph, 
which  was  imcribed  ou  her  tombetone,  in  the 
eharch  of  Bromley  : 

Hie  conduntor.reliqnis    • 

£UZABErrHi£ 

Antique  Jarrinonim  gente, 

Peatlbigs,  apod  Leicestrienses,  ortn  ; 

FormomB,  cnlte,  ingenioMe,  pin  ; 

Uzoris,  primig  naptiis,  Hknrici  PoRTxn, 

Secondis,  Samuelib  Johnsok  : 

dni  mnltum  amatam,  dhiqoe  defletam 

Hoc  lapide  contezit 

Obiit  Londini,  Menae  Mart 

A.  D.  MDCCUL— MAX.ONS. 


French  and  Italian  lan^a^,  and  had  i 
great  improvements  in  literature,  which, 
together  with  the  exercise  of  her  needle,  at 
which  she  was  very  dexterous,  as  well  after 
the  loss  of  her  sight  as  before,  contributed 
to  support  her  under  her  affliction,  till  a 
time  when  it  was  thought  by  her  friends, 
that  relief  might  be  obtained  from  the  hand 
of  an  operating  surgeon.  At  the  request  of 
Dr.  Jonnson,  Sir  J.  Hawkins  went  with 
her  to  a  friend  of  his,  Mr.  Samuel  Sharp, 
senior  surgeon  of  Guy^s  hospital,  who  be- 
fore had  given  him  to  understand  that  he 
would  couch  her  gratis  if  the  cataract  was 
ripe,  but  upon  n^ddng*  the  experiment  it 
was  found  otherwise,  and  that  the  crystal- 
line humour  was  not  sufficiently  inspissated 
for  the  needle  to  take  effect,  ^he  had  been 
almost  a  constant  companion  of  Mrs.  John- 
son for  some  time  before  her  decease,  but 
had  never  resided  in  the  house;  afterwards, 
for  the  convenience  of  performing  the  in- 
tended operation,  Johnson  took  her  home, 
and,  upon-  the  failure  of  that,  kept  her  as 
the  partner  of  his  dwelling  till  he  removed 
into  chamber^.  Afterward,  in  1766,  upon 
his  taking  a  house  in  Johnson's-court,  in 
Fleet-street,  he  invited  her  thither,  and  in 
that,  and  his  last  house,  in  Bolt-court,  she 
successively  dwelt  for  the  remainder  of  her 
life  a. 


'  Lady  Knight,  in  a  paper  already  referred  to 
(ante,  p.  97),  giv-^s  the  following  account  of 
MiB.  WiUianu :  "  She  wai  a  person  extremdr 
interesting.  She  had  an  nncommon  fiimnesi  o^ 
mind,  a  bonndlesa  cariosity,  retentire  memoiy, 
and  strong  jud;gment.  She  had  vanons  powen 
of  pleasing.  Her  personal  afflictions  and  slender 
fortune  she  seemed  to  forget,  when  she  had  the 
power  of  doing  an  act  of  kindness  :  she  was  so- 
cial, cheerfol,  and  active,  in  a  state  of  body  that 
was  truly  deplorable.  Her  r^ard  to  Dr.  Jofanmi 
was  formed  with  snch  strength  of  judgment  and 
firm  esteem,  that  her  voiee  n^ver  hesiteted  when 
she  repeated  his  maxims,  or  recited  his  good 
deeds ;  though  upon  many  other  occasionB  hsr 
want  of  sight  had  led  her  to  make  so  orach  nse 
of  her  ear,  as  to  affect  her  speech. 

Mrs.  Williams  was  blind  before  A»  was  ao- 
quainted  with  Dr.  Johnson. — She  had  many  re- 
sources, thouffh  none  very  great  With  the  Miaa 
Wilkmsons  she  generally  passed  a  part  of  the 
year,  and  received  from  them  presents,  and  from 
the  first  who  died,  a  legacy  of  clothes  and  hipney. 
The  kut  of  them,  Mrs.  Jan|,  left  her  an  aiiDinl 
rent ;  but  fix>m  the  blundenng  manner  of  the  will, 
I  fear  she  never  reaped  the  benefit  of  it.  The 
lad^  left  money  to  erect  an  hospital  for  ancient 
maids:  but  the  number  she  had  allotted  beii^ 
too  great  for  the  donation,  the  doctor  (Johneon) 
said,  it  would  be  better  to  expunge  the  word 
maintmnf  and  put  in  to  itarve  such  a  number  of 
old  maids.  They  asked  him,  what  name  sfaoald 
be  given  it  ?  he  replied,  *  Let  it  be  called  Jsxr« 
HY's.wHiii.'  (The  name  of  a  welUuumaa  tav* 
em  near  Chelsea,  in  former  days.) 
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The  loss  of  her  sieht  made  but  a  small 
abatement  of  her  cheerfulness,  and  was 
scarce  any  interruption  of  her  studies.  With 
the  assistance  or  two  female  friends,  she 
translated  from  the  French  of  P^re  La  Ble- 
trie  "the  Life  of  the  Emperor  Julian i," 
and,  in  1766,  she  published,  by  subscription, 
a  quarto  volume  of  miscellanies,  in  prose 
and  verse,  and  thereby  increased  her  little 
fbnd  to  three  hundred  pounds  ,which,  being 
prudently  invested,  j^elded  an  income  that, 
under  such  protection  as  she  experienced 
from  Dr.  Johnson,  was  sufficient  for  her 
support. 

Sne  was  a  woman  of  an  enlightened  under- 
standing; plain,  as  it  is  called,  in  her  person, 
and  easily  provoked  to  anger,  but  possess^ 
ing,  nevertheless,  some  excellent  moral  qualr 
ities,  among  which  no.onc  was  more  con- 
spicuous than  her  desire  to  promote  the  wel- 
fare and  happiness  of  others,  and  of  this  she 
^ve  a  signal  proof^  by  her  solicitude  in  fli- 
vour  of  an  instituuon  for  the  maintenance 
and  education  of  poor  deserted  females  in 
the  parish  of  St.  Sepulchre,  London,  sup- 
ported by  the  voluntary  contributions  of 

**  Lady  Phillips  mada  her  a  small  aniraal  al- 
lowance, and  some  other  Welsh  ladies,  to  all  of 
whom  she  was  related.  Mrs.  Montapi,  on  the 
death  of  Mr.  Montaga,  settled  npoif^her  (by^deed) 
ten  ponnds  per  annnm. — As  near  as  I  can  calcu- 
late, Mrs.  Williams  had  about  thirty-five  or  forty 
pounds  a  year,  'ne  furniture  she  used  [in  her 
apartment  in  Dr.  Johnson's  house]  was  her  own  ; 
her  expenses  were  small,  tea  and  bread  and  but- 
ter being  at  least  half  of  her  nourishment.  Some- 
times she  had  a  servant  or  char-woman  to  do  the 
ruder  offices  of  the  house  ;  but  she  was  henelf 
active  and  industrious.  I  have  frequently  seen 
her  at  work.  Upon  remarking  one  day  her  fa- 
cility in  moving  about  the  house,  searching  into 
drawen,  and  finding  books,  without  the  help  of 
sight,  *  Believe  me  (said  she),  pemps  who  ean^ 
not  do  these  common  offices  without  sight,  did 
but  little  while  they  enioyed  that  blessing. '^ — 
Scanty  circumstances,  bad  health,  and-  blincdeai, 
are  surely  a  sufficient  apology  for  her  being  som'e- 
times  impatient :  her  natural  disposition  was  good, 
friendly,  and  humane.*' — Maloice. 

[The  following  description  of  Mrs.  Williatms 
(at  a  later  date)  may  be  here  introduced :  **  I 
see  her  now  a  pale,  shrunken  old  lady,  dressed 
fai  scariet,  made  in  the  handsome  Frencb  fasluon 
of  the  time  (1775),  with  a  lace  cap;  with  two 
Btiflened  projecting  wings  on  the  temples,  and  a 
black  lace  hood  over  it  Her  temper  has  been 
recorded  as  marked  with  Welsh  fire,  and  this 
might  be  excited  by  some  of  the  meaner  inmates 
of  the  upper  fioors  [ef  Dr.  Johnson's  house]  ;  biit 
her  gentle  kindness  to  me  I  never  shall  foiget,  or 
think  consistent  with  a  bod  temper.  I  know 
liobody  from  whose  discourse  there  was  a  better 
chance  of  deriving  high  ideas  of  moral  rectitude." 
— .Mutf  Hatokins^i  Memoirs,  vol.  2,  p.  152. — 
Ed.] 

'  See  it  mentioned  in  Nichols's  Life  of  Bowyer. 


ladies,  and,  as  the  foundation-stone  of  a 
fund  for  its  future  subdstence,  she  be- 
oueathed  to  it  the  whole  of  the  little  which 
she  had  been  able  to  accumulate.  To  the 
endowments  and  qualities  here  ascribed  to 
her,  may  be  added,  a'  largfer  share  of  exper- 
imental prudence  than  is  the  lot  of  most  of 
her  sex.  Johnson,  in  many  exigences, 
(bund  her  an  able  counsellor,  and  seldom 
showed  h|js  wisdom  more  than  when  he 
hearkened  to  her  advice.  In  return,  she 
received  from  his  conversation  the  advan- 
tages of  religious  and  moral  improvement, 
which  she  cultivated  so,  as  in  a  great  meaa- 
ure  to  smooth  the  constitutional  asperity  of 
her  temper.  When  these  particulars  ara 
known,  this  intimacy,  which  bqnin  with 
compassion,  and  terminated  in  a  friendship 
that  sftbsisted  till  death  dksolved  it,  will  be 
eainly  accounted  for. 

[Mrs.  Chapone,  in  one  of  her         bo. 
letters,  fives    an  interesting    ac- 
count of  her  meeting  Johnson  and  Miss 
Williams  at  Richardson^s  countiy-house 
near  Fjulhanf,  about  this  time. 

**  MRS.  CtiAFOSB  TO  MISS  CAETBR. 

•M0CliJid7,I7al. 

"  We  had  a  visit,  whilst  at  North  chap. 
end,  from  your  friend  Mr.  Johnson  Wori, 
and  poor  ^ts,  Williams.  I  was  ^^^^ 
charmed  with  his  behaviour  to  her, 
which  was  like  that  of  a  fond  father  to  his 
d  aughter.  She  seemed  much  pleased  with  her 
visit;  showed  very  good  sense,  with  a  great 
deal  of  modestv  and  humility;  and  so  much 
patience  and  cheerfulness  un^^her  misfor- 
tune, that  it  doubled  my  conRm  for  hex. 
Mr.  Johnson  was  very  communicative  and 
entertaining,  and  did  me  the  honour  to  ad- 
dress most  of  his  discourse  to  me.  I  had 
the  assurance  to  dispute  with  him  on  tl^ 
subject  of  human  malignity,  and  wonder^y, 
to  hear  a  man,  who,  by  his  actions,  showB 
BO  much  benevolence,  maintain  that  the  hu- 
man heart  is  naturally  malevolent,  and  that 
all  the  benevolence  we  see  in  the  few  who 
are  good  is  acquired  by  reason  and  religion. 
You  may  believe  t  entirely  disagreed  with 
hiro,  being,  lis  you  know,  Ailly  persuaded 
that  benevolence,  or  the  love  of  our  fellow- 
creatiires,  is  as  much  a  part  of  our  natures 
as  self-love^  and  that  it  cannot  be  suppress- 
ed or,  extinguished  without  great  violence 
from  the  force  of  other  passions.  I  told  him, 
1  suspected  him  of  these  bad  notions  from 
some  of  his  Ramblers,  and  had  accused  him 
to  you;  but  that  you  bad  peisuaded  me  I 
had  mistaken  his  sense.  To  which  he  an- 
swered, that  if  he  had  betrayed  such  senti- 
ments in  the  Ramblers,  it  was  without  de- 
sijrn;  for  that  he  believed  that  the  doctrine 
of  human  malevolence,  though  a  true  one, 
is  not  a  useAil  one,  and  ought  not  to  be  pub- 
lished to  the  workl.    Is  there  any  truth  that 
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would  not  be  UBefuI,  or  <bat  should  not  be 

known?"]  .     ,    *      ,     ^ 

[By  some  papers,  in  the  hands  of 
?*^  Sir  John  Hawkins,  it  seems  that, 
•27.  '  notwithstanding  Johnson  was  paid 
for  writing  the  Rambler,  he  had 
a  remaining  interest  in  the  copy-right  of 
that  paper,  which  about  thi3  time  he  sold. 
The  produce  thereof,  the  pay  he  waa  reeeiv- 
ing  for  his  papers  in  the  Adventurer  >,  and 
the  fruits  of  his  other  literary  labours,  had 
now  exalted  him  to  such  a  state  of  com- 
paratives  affluence,  as,  in  his  judgment, 
made  a  man-servant  necessary.  Soon  a(ler 
the  decease  of  Mrs.  Johnson,  the  father 
of  Dr.  Bathurst  arrived  in  England,  from 
Jamaica,  and  brought  with  him  a  neffro- 
aervant,  a  native  of  that  island,  whom 
he  caused  to  be  baptised,  and  named  Fran- 
cis Barber,  and  sent  for  instruction  to  Bur- 
ton-upon-Tees,  in  Yorkshire,  Upon  the 
decease  of  Captain  Bathurst  (for  so  he 
was  called),  Francis  went  to  live  with  his 
son,  who  willingly  parted  with  him  to^ 
Johnson.  The  uses  for  which  he  was  in- 
tended to  serve  this  his  last  master  were 
not  very  apparent,  for  Diogenes  himself 
nover  wantea  a  servant  less  than  he  seem- 
ed to  do.  The  preat  bushy  wig,  wliich, 
throughout  his'hfe.  He  affected  to  wear, 
by  that  closeness  of  texture  which  it  had 
contracted  and  been  suffered  to  retain,  was 
ever  neariy  as  impenetrable  bv  a  comb  as  a 
quickset  hedgej  and  little  of  the  dust  that 
had  onoe  settled  on  his  outer  garments  was 
ever  known  to  have  been  disturbed  by  the 
brush.] 

From  Mr.  Francis  Barber  I  have  had 
the  following  authentick  and  artless  ac- 
count of  the  situation  in  which  he  found 
him  recently  afler  his > wife's  death:  "He 
was  in  great  affliction.  Mrs.  Williams  was 
then  living  in  his  house,  which  was  in 
Gouffh-square.  He  was  busy  with  the 
Dictionary.  Mr.  Shiels,  and  some  others 
of  the  ffentlemen  who  had  formerly  writ- 
ten for  him,  used  to  come  about  him.  He 
had  then  little  for  himself,  but  fre(]^uently 
aent  money  to  Mr.  Shiels'  when  m  dis- 
tress. The  friends  who  visited  him  at  that 
time  were  chiefly  Dr.  Bathurst,  and  Mt. 


>  [Mr.  Boswell  states  on  evidence,  which 
(however  improbable  the  fact)  it  la  hard  to  resist, 
*  that  Johnson  resigned  to  Dr.  Bathnnt  tome,  if  not 
all,  the  profits  of  the  Adventurer,  which  at  most 
were  two  gumeaa  a  paper  for  abont  thirty  papere. 
—Ed.] 
i  *  [This  is  hardly  oonwtent  with  all  the  other 
accoants,  whkh  lead  to  a  belief  that  Jpluaon  was, 
from  the  death  of  his  wife  m  1762,  to  the  time 
of  hii  pension  in  1769,  in  very  noirow  eirenm- 
■Unees.  He  most  probably  was  induced  to  take 
the  neno  by  charity  and  his  love  for  Dr.  Bathont 

'  [See  tmte^  p.  75.— Ed.] 


Diamond,  an  apothecarv  in  Cork-street, 
Burlinffton-gardens,  with  whom  he  and 
Mrs.  Williams  genertdly  dined  every  San- 
day.  There  was  a  talk  of  his  going-  to 
Iceland  with  him,  which  would  prolmbly 
have  happened,  had  he  lived.  There  were 
also  Mr.  Cave,  Dr.  Hawkesi^rth,  Mr. 
Rvland,  merchant  on  Tower-hill,  Mra. 
Masters^,  the  poetess,  who  lived  with  Mr. 
Cave,  Mrs.  Carter,  and  sometimes  Mrs. 
Macaulay^;  also,  Mrs.  Gardiner,  wile  of 
a  tallow-chandler,  on  SnoW-hill,  not  in  the 
learned  way,  hut  a  worthy  good  woman  <; 
Mr.  (now  Sir  Joshua)  Reynolds;  Mr.  Mil- 
ler, Mr.  Dodsley,  Mr.  Boquet,  Mr.  Pmie, 
of  Paternoster-row,  booksellers;  Mr.  Sti»- 
han,  the  printer;  the  Earl  of  Orrery'', 
Lord  Southwells,  Mr.  Garrick." 

Many  are,  no  doubt,  omitted  in  tfaia 
catalogue  of  his  friends,  and  in  particular, 
his  humble  friend  Mr.  Robert  Levet,  an 
oheciire  practiser  in  ph^sick  amongst  the 
lower  people,  his  fees  t>eing  sometimes  very 
small  sums,  sometimes  whatever  provisions 
his  patients  could  afford  him;  but  of  such 
extensive  practice  in  that  way,  that  Mrs. 
Williams  has  told  me  his  walk  was  from 
Houndsditch  to  Marybone.      It   appears. 


*  [Mary  Masters  poblisbed  a  small  volume  of 
poems  abont  4788,  and,  in  It 5b-^**  Familiar 
Lettert  and  Poems,**  in  octavo.  She  is  suppos- 
ed to  ha,ve  died  about  1759.— Ed.] 

*  [Oatharine  Sawbridge,  sister  of  Mil.  Alder- 
man Sawbridge,  was  bom  in  17S3;  but  it  was 
not  till  1760  that  she  was  mairied  to  Dr.  ftf»- 
cauly,.a  physician;  so  that  Barber *s  acconnt  was, 
in  respect  to  her,  incorrect,  either  in  date  or  name. 
She  was  married  a  second  time,  in  1778^  to  a 
Mr,  Graham,  with  no  increase  of  respectability. 
She  died  in  1791— Ed.] 

'  [With  this  good  woman,  who  was  introdnced 
to  him  by  Mrs.  Masteni,  be  kept  up  a  conataat 
intercoolve,  and  remembered  ber  in  hia  wtD,  by 
the  bequest  of  a  book.  See  post,  Nov.  1783^ — 
Ed.] 

^  [John  Boyle,  bom  m  1707;  educated  fint 
nader  the  private  tuition  of  Fenton  the  poet,  and 
afterwards,  at  Westminster  school  and  Chnt 
Church  College,  Oxford;  sacceeded  his  father  as 
fifth  Eari  of  Oirery  m  1737;  D.  C.  L.  of  Oxfoid 
in  1748;  F.  R.  S.  in  1750;  and,  on  the  death  of 
hisconsb,  1 753»  fifth  Earl  of  Corkel  He  pub- 
lished several  works,  bat  the  only  original  one  of 
any  note  is  his  Life  of  Swift,  written  with  great 
professions  of  friendship,  but  in  1^  with  conni* 
erable  severity  towards  th^  dean.  Lord  Orrery's 
acquamtance  may  have  tended  to  increase  John- 
son's aversion  to  Swift.  Lord  Orrery's  estate 
waa  much  encumb^ed,  efkl  his  circnmatanoes 
were  consequently  embarraased.  Mr.  Tyeis  in- 
timates {Biog.  Sk.  p.  7.)  that,  tfit  had  been  in 
hts  poweTy  Lord  Onreiy  would  have  afibided 
Johnson  pecuniary  assistance. — Ed.] 

^  [Thomas,  second  Lord  Southwell,  F.  R.,  S., 
born  1698,  succeeded  his  father  m  1720|f,  aad 
died  1766.— Ez).]  | 
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ftom  Johnton'8  ditury,  thftt  thflk  aoquiSn- 
tamsecavunenced  about  the  year  1746^  and 
such  waa  Johnaon'e  predilection  fojr  him, 
and  fanciful  estimation  of  hia  moderate  abil- 
ities, that  I  have  heard  hiia  say  he  should 
not  be  satisfied,  though  attended  bv  all  the 
college  of  physiciaiis,  unksa  he  bad  Mr. 
Levct  with  him.  Ever  since  I  waa  ai>^ 
quainted  with  Dr.  Johnson,  and,  many 
years  befbre,  as  I  have  been  aaaiured  by 
thoae  who  knew  him  earlier,  Mr.  Levet  had 
an  apartment  in  his  house,  or  his  cham- 
heta,  and  waited  upon  him  ever^  morning, 
through  the  whole  courae  of.  hta  late  and 
tedious  breakfast.  He  was  of  astrand^e 
grotesque  appearance,  stiff  and.  formal  m 
his  manner^  andaeldom  said  a  word  while 
a«y  company  was  present  K 

The  circle  of  his  friends,  indeed,  at  this 
time  was  extensive  and  various,  far  ^yond 
what  has  been  gcnerail5r  imagined  2.  To 
trace  his  acquaintance  with  each  particular 
person,  if  it  could  be  done,  would  be.  a 
task,  of  which  the  labpur  would  not  be  re- 
paid bv  the  advantage.  But  exceptions 
are  to  be  made;  one  of  which  must  be  a 
iViend  so  eminent  as  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds, 
Tirhowas  trulv  his  duke  deew,  and  with 
whom  he  mamtaihed  an  tminterrupted  in* 
timacy  to  the  last  hour  of  liibb .  When 
Johnwn  lived  in  Caatle-etreet,  Cavendish- 
square,  he  uaed  frequently  to  visit  two 
ladies,  who  lived  opposite  to  liim  \  Miss 


'  A  more  particular  account  of  this  ptfBon  may 
he  found  in  the  GentUman's  Magazine  for 
February,  1786.  It  origbally  appeared  in  the  St 
James' »  Chronicle,  and,  I  believe,  was  written 
by  the  late  George  Steeveni,  Eflq.-^MALONE.    . 

•  [Mr.  Murphy,  who  ib,  as  to  this  period,  bet- 
ter authority  than  Mr.  Boswell,  aaya,  "It  was 
late  in  life  before  he.  had  the  habit  of  railing, 
otherwiM  than  oecasionaUy,  with  polite  compfr- 
ny;  and  Dr.  Harwood  has  favonred  me  with  the 
IbUowing  nremorandom,  in  Johnson^  writing, 
made  about  this  time,  of  certain  visiti  which  he 
was  to  make  (perlupa  on  his  retam  from  Ox- 
Ibid  in  1764),  and  which,  as  it  ooalains  the 
names  of  some  of  the  highest  and  lowest  of  his 
acquaintance,  is  probably  a  list  of  nearly  all  his 


friends: 

Visits  to 

Brodie 

Hawkeswortb 

Batbam 

Fowke 

Gardiner 

Gramger. 

Taylor 

Drew 

Baker 

Elphinston 

Lawrence 

Weston 

Osborne 

Garrick 

Millar 

Gaiden[er] 

Robhison,  sen. 

Craster 

Kichardson 

$1 

Simpson 

Strahan 

Rose 

MiHar 

Henry 

Giffiud    ' 

Tonson 

Tyew 
Hawkiu 

Gregory 

0odsley 

Desmoulins 

Reynolds 

Ryland 

Lloyd 

Lenox 

Payne 

Sherrard. 

Gully 

Newberry 

Ed.] 

*  [U  mi^  be  li^erred,  from  an  expresuoii  or 


CotterelIs,dauffhterB  of  Admiral  Cott^pell^. 
Reynolds  ^  used  also  to  visit  there,  and  thus 
they  met.  Mjr.  Reynolds^  as  I  have  oh- 
served  above,  had,  from  the  first  reading  of 
his  "Life  of  Savapfe,"  conceived  a  very 
hi^h  admiration  of  Johnson's  powers  of 
writi^ig.  His  conversation  no  less  delight- 
ed him;  and  he  cultivated  his  acquaintance 
with  the  laudable  «eal  ol'  one  who  was  ambi- 
tious of  general  improvement.  Sir  Joshua, 
indeed,  was  lucky  enough*  iit  their  very  first 
meetine,  to  xnake  a  remark,,  which  was  so 
much  aWe  the  common-plaee  style  of  coih 
yersatton,  that  Johnson  at  once  perceived 
that  Reynolds  had.  the  habit  of  thinking 
for^hittself.  The  ladies  were  . regretting 
the  death  of  a  friend,  to  whom  they  owed 
great  obligations}  upon, which  Reynolds 
observed,  "  You  have^  however,  the  com- 
fort of  being  relieved  from  a  burden  of  gra- 
titude." They  were  shocked  a  little  ai 
this  alleviating  suggestion,  as  too  selfish} 
but  Jphnson  defended  it  in  his  clear  ana 
forcible  manner,  and  was  much  pleased 
with  the  mindy  the  fair,  view  of  human  na-. 
tureO  which  it  exhibited,  like  some  of  t|i 


y 
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two  in  bin  letten  to  Barretti  («e6  pest,  1761  ^ 
^762Xi  th«t  these  ladies  were  connexions  of  his 
wife,  but  Dr.  Harwood  inibrkiis  me,  on  the  an-  * 
tberit;|^  of  Mrs.  Peaoon,  that  there  was  no  rela- 
tionship.— ^Eo.] 

*  [*'  Captain  Charlw  Cotterell  retired  totally 
from  the  serrice  m  July,  1747,  being  put,  with  a 
number  of  other  gentlemen,  on  the  superannuated 
list, 'with  the  rank  and  pay  of  a  rear-admiral. 
He  died  in  July,  1754.**     Siog,  J^av. — Ed.] 

*  [It  would  be  naturally  mfeirsd  from  Mr. 
Boswell *s  account,  that  the  acquaintance  between 
Johnson  and  Su*  Joshua  took  place  so  early  as  the 
time  when  the  former  resided  in  Castle-street 
This  can  hardly '  have  been  the  case.  Reynolds, 
then  a  youth  under  age,  passed  the  yeaiv  1741 
and  1742  in  London,  but  did  not  again  revisit  the 
metropolis  tiU  the  end  of  17«2.  (See  JVbrth^ 
cifte's  Ufts  p.  12;. 81,  and  82.)  ThM  the  ae- 
quaintance  did  not  oommenoe  on  the  first  ynt,  k 
proved  by  ito  having  occurred  afier  the  publica- 
tion pf  the  Life  of  savage,  which  was  in  1744. 
Barber^ also. post  have  been  in  evrorwhen  he  des- 
cribed. Reynolds  as  ono  of  Johnson's  intimates  at 
the  period  of  his  wife^s  death. — Ed.] 

^  Johoson  himself  has  a  sentimevt  somewhat 
similar  in  his  87th  Rambler:  **  There  are  minds 
so  impatient  of  inferiority,  that  their  gratitude  is  a. 
specie  of  revenge,  aod  they  return  benefits,  not 
because  recompense  is  a  pleasure,  but  beoanso 
obligation  is  a  paui.'* — J.  Bo8^'rt:I<L.  [This  is^ 
no  doubt,  "  a  somewhat  similar  sentiment;'*  bat 
in  the  Rambler,  Johnson  mentions  it  with  thifc 
censure  it  deserves;  whereas,  in  the  text,  ha  ia 
represented  as  applauding  it'  Such  an  obsorva* 
tion  is  very  little  like  the  usual  good  masnen, 
good  nature,  and  good  sense  of  Sir  Joshua;  and* 
we  cannot  but  suspect  the  authority,  whatever  i|. 
was,  on  wliich  Boswell  admitted  tliiiLSPOfidQlflK-^ 
Ed.] 
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lefleetioiis  of  Rochefoneault  The  come- 
quence  was,  that  he  went  home  with  Rey- 
nblds,  and  supped  with  ium. 

Sir  Joshua  told  me  a  pleasant  character- 
ktical  anecdote  of  Johnson  about  the  time 
of  their  first  aequaintance.  When  they 
were  one  evemng  tdgfpther  at  the  Miss  Cot- 
terella',  the  then  Duchess  of  Ai^gfyte  ^  and 
another  ladj  of  high  rank  came  in.  John- 
son thinking  that  the  Miss  Cotterells  were 
too  much  engrossed  by  them,  and  that  he 
and  his  friend  were  neglected,  as  low  com- 
pany, of  whom  thev  were  somewhat  asham- 
ed, grew  anffryj  and  resolving  to  shock 
their  supposed  pnde,  by  making  their  great 
visitors  miagine  that  his  fHend  and  he  were 
low  indeed,  he  addressed  himself  in  a  loud 
tone  to  Mr.  Reynolds,  saying,  *<  How  much 
do  vou  think  you  and  I  could  get  in  ja 
week,  if  we  were  to  work  «#  hard  as  we 
could?"  as  if  they  had  been  common  me- 
chanicks.  f 

[Of  Dr.  Bathurst,  who  stands 
pI^l^W  ^^^  in  the  foregoing  list  of  his 
friends.  Dr.  Johnson  told  Mrs.  Pi- 
QBzi  that  he  kived  "dear,  dear  Bathurst, 
better  than  he  ever  loved  any  human  crea- 
tve;*'  and  it  was  on  him  that  he  bestowed 
.  the  singular  euk)gy  of  being  a  good  hater. 
"  Dear  Bathurst,'*  said  he  to  Mrs.  Piozzi, 
"  was  a  man  to  my  very  heart's  content: 
he  hated  a  fool,  and  he  hated  a  rogue,  and 
he  hated  a  whig*-A«  woi'a  very  good,  ha- 
ter!''] 

Dr.  Bathurst,  though  a  physician  of  no 
inconsiderable  merit,  had  not  the  good  for- 
tune to  get  much  practice  in  London  s.  He 
was,  therefore,  willing  to  accept  of  employ- 
ment abroad,  and,  to  the  regret  of  all  who 
knew  him,  fell  a  sacrifice  to  the  destructive 
climate,  in  tlie  expedition  against  the  Ha- 
vannah.  Mr.  Langton  recollects  the  fol*- 
iowing  passage  in  a  btter  from  Dr.  Johnson 
to  Mr.  Beauclerk:  "  The  Havannah  is  ta- 
ken:— a  eonquest  too  dearly  obtained^  for 
Bathurst  died  before  it. 

**nx  Priamus  tanti  totaque  TrojafiUt,*'^ 

[It  would  seem  firom  the  two  fol- 
lowing letters  that  Dr.  Bathurst 
led  London  and  returned  to  the  West  In- 
dies some  years  before  the  expedition  against 
tiie  Havannah;  nor  is  his  name  to  be  found 
M  the  list  of  medical  officers  who  accompa- 
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>  [JaneWarb|uton,MCond  wife  of  John,  tecond 
Dnke  of  Argyle.  His  Grace  died  ia  1748.  She 
survived  till  1T67.— Ed.] 

*  [Sir  John  Hawkins  is  the  authority  on  which 
"tiieiefew  and  meagre. particulan,  relative  to  Dr. 
Batharat,  have  been  preserved.  He  adds,  bow- 
ever,  that  Dr.  Bathurst,  before  he  went  abroad, 
had  been  elected  physician  to  an'  hospital  (the 
Middlesex);  bat  though  Sir  John  tells  so  little 
<and  that  little  not,  it  seenra,  very  correctly)  of 
immediate  subject  of  hii  notice,  he  gives  a 


nied  the  arm^  from  England;  he  probftUy, 
therefore,  jomed  theezpedition  in  the  WciC 
Indies. 

*'l>R.  BATHURST  TO  PR.  JOHKSOlf. 

»<BMlMdoei,  IS  Jan.  HOT. 

"  Dbar  siR| — ^The  many  acts  ^ 

of  friendship  and  affeclion  vou  hSTS 
have  conforrad  upon  me,  so  niily  p.  461,40. 
convin^Be  me  of  your  being  inter- 
ested in'  m^r  weUare,  that  even  my  present 
stupidity  will  not  prevent  my  taking^  a  pea 
in  my  hand  to  acquaint  you  that  I  am  this 
instant  arrived  safe  at  Barbadoes,  and  I  hope 
I  may  add,  without  having  forgot  all  your  les- 
sons; and  I  am  confident  not  *wi^outprayiiur 
most  fervently  that  the  Supreme  Being  wifi 
enable  me  to  deserve  the  approbation  said 
friendship  of  so  great  and  so  good  a  man: 
alas !  you  little  know  how  undeserving  I  am 
of.  the  favours 'I  have  received  iVom  yov. 
May  health  and  happiness  forever  attend 
you.  Excuse  my  dropping  my  pen,  for  it 
IS  impossible  that  it  should  express  the  grat- 
itude that  is  due  to  you,  from  your  moat 
affectionate  friend,  and  most  obliged  sex- 
viant,  <<  Richard  Bathurst. 

"  P.  S.  Let  me  trouble  you  with  compli- 
ments to  Miss  Williams,  to  Mis:  Lennox, 
to  Dr.  Lawrence,  and  his  family;  in  short, 
to  all  who  shall  be  so  ohhging  as  to  inquire 
after  me;  slid  if  it  will  put  you  to  no  great 
inconvenience,  let  me  beg  that  you  will  send 
to  Mr.  Scrocold  and  to  Mr.  Bathurst  an  ac- 
count of  my  arrival  at  this  place.  I  know 
you  will  call  me  a  lazy  dog,  and,  in  truth,  I 
deserve  it;  but  I  am  afraid  I  shall  never 
mend.  I  have  indeed  leng  known  that  I 
can  love  my  friends  without  being  able  to 
tell  them  so.  I  find  that  I  c^n  wnte  a  long 
postscript,  though  I  was  not  bred  in  Mr. 
Richardson's  school :  how  easy  is  it  to  copy 
imperfectioi)s.-^Is  it  not  better  to  be  blind 
than  to  be  able  to  see  our  faults  without  be- 
ing able  to  correct  them?  I  must  entreat 
you  once  more,  my  dear  Mr.  Johnson,  to 
continue  your  forgiveness  to  me.  Adieui 
my  dearest  fViend." 

''  DR.  BATHURST  TO  DR    JOHNSOI^. 

"  Jmmaica .  18  Mardi,  178T. 

"Dbar    sir, — In    compliance       

with  my  Dromise  to  acquaint  you  SjT'JwJ' 
by  the  first  conveyance  of  my  ^.ioT^ 
arrival  at  this  place,  I  have  now 
taken  a  pen  into  my  hand,  but  with  what 
fear  and  dread  it  is  frapossible  for  me  to  ex- 
press; the  danger  of  od&nding  the  best  of 
friends,  to  whom  I  stan indebted  for  all  the 
little  virtue  and  knowledge  that  I  have, 
could  scarcely  compel  me  to  it;  and  I  now 


venr  amiisiiig  aocoaot  of  the  vanoas  charactan 
and  fortooes  of  several  of  the  medical  profeasioa 
in  London  about  the  middle  of  the  last  century. 
8ee  his  Ltfe  qf  Johnson,  pp.  28i.  &«.— £0.] 
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tiemUe  to  jkhink  that  I  shall  notlong  be  able 
to  avoid  the  horrid  imputation  of  ingrati- 
tude. I  esteem,  I  honour,  and  I  love  you, 
and  though  I  cannot  write,  I  shall  for  ever  be 
proud  to  acknowledge  myself,  your  most 
obliged  and  most  affectionate 

'  <<  Richard  Bathurst. 
"  P.  S.  The  inhabitants  of  this  execrable 
region  are  much  addicted  to  the  making  of 
promises  which,  they  never  intend  to  per- 
form, or  I  might  flatter  myself  f^om  the  as- 
surances of  Mr.  Joyce,  the  heir  of  Mr.' 
Liamb,  deceased,  with  a  speedy  return  to 
England.  Nothing,  I  think,  but  absolute 
want  can  force  me  to  continue  where  I  am. 
Liet  me  request  the  continuance  of  your 
friendship,  and  kind  wishes  for.  a<|uick  de- 
liverance.   Adieu."] 

His  acquaintance  with  Bennet  Langton  i, 
esq.,  of  Langton,  in  Lincolnshire,  another 
much-valued  friend,  commenced  soon  after 
the  condusioa  of  his  Rambler,  which  that 
gentleman,  then  a  youth  s,  had  read  with 
80  much  admiration,  that  he  came  to  Lon- 
don chiefly  with  a  view  of  endeavouring  to 
be  introduced  to  its  authour.  By  a  fortu- 
nate chance,  he  happened  to  take  lodgings 
in  a  house  where  Mr.  Levet  frequently  vis- 
ited; and  having  mentioned  his  wish  to  his 
landlady,  she  introduced  him  to  Mr.  Levet, 
who  readily  obtained  Johnson's  permission 
to  bring  Mr.  Langton  to  him;  as,  indeed, 
Johnson,  during  the  whole  course  of  his 
life,  had  no  shyness,  reai  or  affected,  but 


1  [Mr.  Langton  was  born  about  1787,  and '"en- 
tered, as  Dr.  Hall  informa  me^  of  Trinity  Col- 
lege, Oxford,  7th  Joly,  1757.    So  mnoh  of  his 
history  is  told  with  that  of  Dr.  Johnson's,  that  it 
is  nnnecesnry  to  say  more  in  this  place,  except 
that  he  was  remarkable  for  Yaa  knowledge  of 
Greek,  and  that  he  seems,  at  one  time  of  hjs  life, 
to  have  practised  engineering  as  a  profession. 
On  Dr.  Johnson's  death,  he  sncceeded  him  as 
professor  of  ancient  Uteratore  in  the  Royal  Acade- 
my.    Ho  died  on  the  10th  December,  1801,  and 
was  baried  at  Southampton.    The  following  des- 
cription of  his  person  and  appearance  later  m  life 
may  be   amusing.     "O!  that  we  could  sketch 
him  with  his  mild  countenance,  his  elegant  fea- 
tures, and  his  sweet  smile,  sitting  with  one  leg 
twisted  round  the  other,  as  if  fearing  to  occupy 
more  space  than  was  equitable;  his  person  in- 
clining forward,  as  if  wanting  strength  to  support 
his  height,  and  his  arms  crossed  over  his  bpsom, 
or  his  hands  locked  together  on  his  knee;  his  ob- 
long  gold-mounted  snofT-box,    takiJU   fh>m  the 
wawtcoat  pocket  oppo^te  his  huid,  and  either  re- 
maming  between  his  aigcn  or  set  by  hiiq  on  the 
table,  but  which  was  never  used  but  when  his 
mind  was  occnpied  on  conversation;  so  soon  as 
eonvenation   began,  the    box  was  produoed." 
MitB  Hawkins* 8  Metnain,  vol  2,  p..282.^- 
En.] 

'  [Mr.  Langton  was  only  fifteen  when  the 
Rsmbler  was  terminated. — En,] 
VOL.  I.  14 


was  easy  of  access  to  all  who  were  properly 
recommended,  tfnd  even  wished  to  see  num- 
bers at  his  leveey  as  his  morning  circle  of 
company  might,  with  strict  propriety,  be 
called.    Mr.  Langton  was  exceedingly  mut- 

grised  when  the  sage  first  aj)peared.  He 
ad  not  received  the  smallest  intimation  of 
his  figure,  dress,  or  manner.  From  peni»- 
ing  hui  writings,  he  fkncied  he  shonid  see  a 
decent,  well-dressed,  in  short,  a  remaikably 
decorous  philosopher.  Instead  of  which, 
down  from  his  bedchamber,  about  noon, 
came,  as  newly  risen,  a  huge  uncouth  ^^ 
ure,  with  a  little  dark  wig,  which  scarcely 
covered  his  head,  and  his  obthes  hanging 
krase  about  him .  But  his  conversation  waa 
so  rich,  so  animated,  and  so  forcible,  and 
his  religious  and  political  notions  so  coQge- 
nial  with  those  in  which  Langton  had  been 
educated,  that  he  conceived  for  him  that 
veneration  and  attachment  which  he  ever 
preserved.  Johnson  was  not  the  less  ready 
to  k>ve  Mr.  Langton  for  his  being  of  a  very 
ancient  family;  for  I  have  heard  him  say, 
with  pleasure,  <<  Langton,  sir,  has  a  grant 
of  free-warren  iVom  Henry  the  Second;  and 
Cardinal  Stephen  Langton,  in  King  John^ 
reign.  Was  oi  thk-famify^.'^ 

Mr.  Langton  afterwaads  went  to  pursue 
his  studies  at  Trinity  College,  Oxford, 
where  he  formed  an  acquaintance  with  hia 
fellow-student,  Mr.  Topham  Beauderk^: 
who,  though  th^ir  opinions  and  modes  or 
life  were  so  different,  that  it  seemed  utteriy 
improbable  that  they  should  at  aU  agree, 
had  so  ardent  a  love  of  literature,  so  acute 
an  understanding,  such  elegance  of  man- 
ners, and  so  well  discerned  the  exceUent 
qualities  of  Mr.  Langton,  a  gentleman  emi« 
nent  not  only  for  worth  and  learning,  but 
ibr  an  inexhaustible  fund  of  entertaining 
conversation,  that  they  became  intimate 
friends. 

Johnson,  soon  afler  this  acquaintance  be- 
gan, passed  a  considerable  time  at  Oxfbrd. 
He  at  first  thought  it  strange  that  Langton 
should  associate  so  m\ich  with  one  who  had 
the  character  of  being  loose,  both  in  his 

'  fit  is  to  be  wondered  that  he  did  not  also 
mention  Bishop  Langton,  a  distbgatshed  benefae- 
tor  to  the  cathedral  of  lAchfield,  and  who  aho  had 
a  grant  of  free-wanren  over  his  patrimonial  inher- 
itance, from  Edward  I.;  the  relationship  might 
probably  be  aa  dearly  traced  in  the  one  case  as 
in  the  other.  Harwo6d*8  History  of  Liehfield^ 
p.  139.—ED.] 

4  [Ouly  son  of  Lord  3idney,  third  son  of  the 
6rBt  Dnke  of  St  Albans.  He  was  entared  (as 
Dr.  Hall  mforms  me),  of  Trinity  College,  Oxford, 
llth  Nov.  1767,  as  **  Topham,  the  son  of  Sidn^ 
of  Windsor,  Esq.  aged  seventeen ;'  *  and  I  find  m  tlie 
Cient,  Mag.  that  the  lady  of  Lord  Sidney  Beao- 
dark  was  on  the  "  21st  Dee.  1799,  delivered  of 
a  son  and  heir,*'— 410  doabtthepsnanm<|uartiQA. 
I -Ed,] 
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principlea  and  practice;  but  by  degrees,  he 
hinttelr  waa  fascinated  Mr.  B^clerk^s 
being  of  the  St.  Albans  Aimily.,  and  having, 
in  some  particulars,  a  resemblance  to  Charles 
the  Second,  contributed,  in  Johnsoo'a  im- 
agination, to  tlirow  a  iustire  upon  his  other 
qualities;  and,  in  a  short  time,  the  moral, 
pious  Johnson,  and  the  gay,  dissipated 
Beauclerk,  were  companions.  ''What  a 
coalition!  (said  GarricR,  when  he  heard  of 
this:)  I^all  have  my  old  friend  to  bail  out 
of  the  round-house."  But  I  can  bear  tea* 
timony  that  it  was  a  very  agreeable  aaso* 
ciation.  Beauclerk  was  too  polite,  and 
Talued  learning  and  wit  too  much,  to  offend 
Johnson  by  sallies  of  infidelity  or  licentious- 
ness; and  Johnson  delighted  in  the  good 
qualities  of  Beauclerk,  and  hoped  to  correct 
the  evil.  Innumerable  were. the  scenes  in 
which  Johnson  was  amused  by  these  young 
men.  Beauclerk  could  take  more  fib^ly 
with  him,  than  any  body  with  whom  I 
ever  saw  him;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  Beau- 
clerk was  not  spared  by  his  respectable  coni- 
panion,  when  reproof  was  proper.  Beau- 
clerk had  such  a  propensity  to  satire,  that 
at  one  time  Johnson  said  to  him,  <^  Yon 
never  open  your  mouth  but  with  intention 
to  give  pain;  and  you  have  oHen  given  me 
pain,  not  from  the  power  of  what  you  said, 
out  from  seeing  your  intention.''  At  an- 
other tune  applying  to  him,  "with  a  slight 
alteration,  a  line  dl  Pope,  he  said, 

**  Th/love  of  folly,  and  thy  scorn  of  fools— 

Every  thing  thou  dost  shows  the  one,  and 
everything  thou  sayest  the  other."  At 
another  tune  he  said  to  him,  "  Thy  body 
IS  all  vice,  and  thy  mind  all  virtue."  Benu- 
clerk  not  seeming  to  relish  the  compliment, 
Johnson  said,  ^'  Nay,  sir,  Alexander  the 
Great,  marching  In  triumph  into  ^abylon, 
could  not  have  desired  to  have  had  more 
saidtoliim." 

Johnson  was  some  time  with  Beauclerk 
at  his  hou|iie  at  Windsor,  where  he  was 
entertained  with  experiments  in  natural 
philosophy  K  One  Sunday,  when  the  weath- 
er was  very  fine,  Beauclerk  enticed  him, 
insensibly,  to  saunter  about  all  the  morning. 
They,  went  into  a  church-yard,  in  the  time 
of  divine  service,  and  Johnson  laid  himself 
down  at  his  ease  upon  one  of  the  tomb- 
stones. ''  Now,  sir,  (said  BeauclerlO  you 
are  like  Hogarth's  Idle  Apprentice."  When 
Johnson  ffot  his  pension,  Beauclerk  said  to 
him,  in  the  humourous  phrase  of  Falstaff, 
*•  I  hope  you'll  now  purge,  and  live  cleanly, 
tike  a  gentleman."  . 

One  night,  when  Beauclerk  and  Lang^on 

^  [Probably  aome  experimeots  in  electricity, 
which  waa  at  one  time  a  fiwfaionable  cariosity:  it 
oaaiiot  be  mippoeed  that  the  natural  philosophy 
-<  Mr.  Beaaclcfk's  couatry-hoase  went  very  de^. 


had  supped  at  a  tavern  in  LondcHi,  and  sst 
till  about  three  in  the  mornings,  it  came  inio 
their  heads  to  go  and  knock  op  Johnaon, 
and  see  if  they  could  prevail  on  him  to  join 
them  in  a  ramble.  They  rapped  violently 
at  the  door  of  his  chambers  ior  the  Temple, 
till  at  last  he  appeared  in  his  shirt,  with  his 
little  black  wig  on  the  top  of  his  head,  in- 
stead of  a  nightcap,  and  a  poker  in  hia  hand, 
ima^ning^,  probably,  that  some  ruffiaDs  were 
coming  to  attack  him.  When  he  diMOver- 
ed  who  they  were,  and  was  toki  thear  errand, 
lie  smiled,  and  with  great  eood-hdmour 
agreed  to  their  proposaiL- . "  What,  is  it  you, 
you  dogs!  1 41  have  a  frisk  with  yoai."  He 
was  soon  dressnl,  and  they  sallied  forth  to- 
gether iijto  Covent-garden,  where  the  green- 
grocers and  fruiterers  were  beginning  to 
arrange  their  hampers,  just  come  in  from  the 
country.  Johnson  made  some  attempts  to 
help  them;  but  the  honest  gardeners  utarei 
so  at  his  figure  and  manner,  and  odd  inter- 
ference, that  he  soon  saw  his  servicea  were 
not  relished.  They  then  repaired  to  one  of 
the  rifighbourrnfir  taverns,  and  made  a  bowl 
of  that  liquor  called  6t#Aop,  whicii  Johnaoa 
had  always  liked :  while,  m joyoaa  contempt 
of  sleep,  from  which  he  had  been  roueed,  he 
repeated  the  festive  lines, 

"  Short,  O  short,  then,  be  thy  reign. 
And  give  ub  to  the  wodd  again  '  !*' 

They  did  not  stay  long,  but  walked  down 
to  the  Thames,  todc  a  host  and  rowed  to 
Billingsgate.  Beauclerk  and  Johnson  were 
BO  well  pleased  with  their  amusement,  that 
they  resolved  to  persevere  in  dissipation  < 
for  the  rest  of  the  day:  but  Langton  desert- 
ed them,  being  engaged  to  breakfast  with 
some  young  ladies.  Johnson  scolded  him 
for  "  leaving  his  social  IVicnds,  to  go  and 
sit  with  a  set  of  wretched  fin-idea*d  girts." 
Garrick  being  told  of  this  ramble,  said  to 
him  smartly,  «»  I  heard  of  yonr  frolick 
t'  other  night.  You  'U  be  in  the  Chroni- 
cle."   Upon  which  Johnson  afterwards  ob- 


*  Johnson,  as  Mr.  Kemble  observes  to,zne, 
might  here  have  had  in  hia  thonebts  the  wotds  of 
Sir  John  Brute  (a  character  which,  doubtlesa,  bs 
Had  seen  represented  by  Garrick),  who  uses  neei^ 
ly  the  same  expression  in  "  the  Provoked  WTfe," 
act  iii.  sc.  1.— Malone. 

^  Mr.  Langton  recollected,  or  Br.  Johnson  re- 
peated, the  passage  wrong.  The  luiee  are  from 
Lord  Lansdowoe's  Drinking  Song  to  Sleep,  and 
run  thus:    « 

«*  Short,  vsry  akort,  be  then  tky  reifB, 

For  Vm  in  haste  to  laugh  a^  drink  again.^V^Baswsu. 

*  [Ai  Johnaon*i  companions  in  this  frolic  ^ 
both  thirty  yean  youngef  than  be,  it  is  no  \ 
der  that  Garirwk  should  be  a  little  alarmed  at  sach 
extravagances.  Nor  can  we  help  smiliog  at  the 
philosopher  of  fiily  scolding  a  young  man  of  twen- 
ty, for  having  the  had  ta$te  to  pr^  the  eomiift 
ny  of  a  set  of  wretched  tmndea'd  gifia. — ^£d.] 
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served,  "  He  durst  not  do  such  a  thing;. 
Hitf  ioife  A  would  not  let  him !" 

[His  acquaintance  was  now^ 
^r^»  sought  by  persons  of  the  first  em- 
*.  inence  in  literature,  and  his  house, 
in  respect  of  the  conversations  there,  be- 
came an  academy.  Many  persons  were 
desirous  of  adding  him  to  the  number  of 
their  friends.  Invitations  to  dine  with 
such  of  those  as  he  liked,  he  .so.  seldom  de- 
clined, that,  to  a  friend  of  his,  he  said,  <*  I 
never  but  once,  upon  a  resolution  to  em- 
ploy myself  in  study,  balked  an  invitation 
out  to  dinner,  and  then  I  staved  at  home 
and  did  nothing."  Little,  however,  did 
that  laxity. of  temper,  which  this  confession 
seems  to  imply,  retard  the  progress  of  the 
great  work  m  which  he  was  employed:  the 
conclusion,  and  also  the  perfection  of  his 
dictionary,  were  pWectsfrom  which  his  at- 
tention was  not  to  De  diverted.  The  avo- 
cations^ he  gave  Way  to  were  such  only 
as,  when  complied  with,  served  ^to  invigor- 
ate his  mind  to  the  performance  of  his  en- 
:agements  to  his  employers  and  the  pub- 
ick,  and  hasten  the  approach  of  the  day 
that  was  to  reward  his  labour  with  ap- 
plause.]. 

He  entered  Upon  this  year,  1753,  with 
his  usual  piety,  as  appears  from  the  follow- 
ing prayer,  which  I  transcribed  from  tliat 
pari  of  his  diary  which  ho  burnt  a  few  days 
before  his  death: 

"  Jan.  1,  1753,  Nw  S.  which  I  shall  use 
for  the  future. 

'*  Almighty  God,  who  hast  continuied 
my  Kfe  to  this  day,  grant  that,  by  the  as- 
sistance of  thy  Holy  Spirit,  I  may  improve 
the  time  which  thou  shalt  grant  me,  to  my 
eternal  salvation.  Make  me  to  remember, 
to  thy  glory,  thy  judgments,  and  thy  mer- 
cies. Make  me  so  to  consider  the  loss  of 
my  wife,  whom  thou  hast  taken  from  me, 
that  it  may  dispose  me,  by  thy  grace,  to 
lead  the  residue  of  my  Hfe  in  thy  fear. 
Grant  this,  0  Lord,  for  Jesus  Christ's 
sake.    Amen." 

He  now  relieved  the  drudgery  of  his 
Dictionary,  and  the  melancholy  of  his  grief, 
by  taking  an  active  part  in  the  composition 
of  "  The  Adventurer,"  in  which  he  began 
to  write,  April  10,  marking  his  essays  with 
the  signature  T,  by  which  most  of  his  pa- 
pers in  that  collection  are  distinguished: 
those,  however,  which  have  that  signature, 
and  also  that  of  My9argyrv9,  were  not 
written  by  him,  but,  as  I  suppose,  by  Dr. 
Bathurst.  Indeed  Johnson's  energy  of 
thought  and  richness  of  language  are  still 
more  decisive  marks  than  any  signature. 


>  [This  mreastic  allusion  to  Garriek's  doiii^*- 
tic  habits  aeeina  a  little  iaconsiatsnt  with  that  ai- 
.meat  morbid  regret  which  Johnson  felt  so  long  ibr 
the  km  of  bis  own  wife*— En.] 


As  a  proof  of  this,  my  readers,  1  imaging 
will  not  doubt  that  number  39,  on  Sleep,  is 
his:  for  it  not  only  has  the  general  texture 
and  colour  of  his  style,  but  the  authoure 
with  whom  he  was  peculiarly  conreciiM^t 
are  readilv  introduced  in  it  in  cursory  allu- 
sion. The  translation  of  a  passage  in  Sta- 
tins 3,  quoted  in  that  paper,  and  marked 
C.  B.,  has  been  erroneously  ascribed  to 
Dr.  Bathurst,  whose  christian  name  was 
Richard.  How  much  this  amiable  man  ac- 
tually contributed  to  "  T,he  Adventurer,'* 
cannot  be  known.  Let  me  add,  that 
Hawkesworth's  imitations  of  Johnson  are 
sometimes  so  happy,  that  it  is  extremely 
difficult  to  distinguish  them,  with  certainty, 
from  the  composition  of  his  great  archetype* 
Hawkeswortn  was  his  closest  i^tator,  a 
circumstance  of  which  that  writer  wouki 
once  hare  been  proud  to  be  told;  though, 
when  h^  had  become  elated  by  havmg 
arisen  into  some  decree  of  consequenee,  he, 
in  a  conversation  with  me,  had  the  provok- 
ing efirontiery  3  to  sny  he  was  not  sensible 
of  it. 

Johnson  was  truly .  zeatous  for  the  suc- 
cess of  "  The  Adventurer;"  and  venr  soon 
after  his  enga^g  in  it,  he  wrote  the  fol- 
lowing letter: 

"to  THItllEV.  DR»  JOSEPH  WARTON. 

<V8  Msrah,  nas. 

Dbar  sir,— I  ought  to  have  written  to 
you  before  now,  but  I  o\sghi  to  do  many 
things  which  I  do  not:  nor  can  I,  indeed, 
claim  any  merit  fVont  this  letter;  for  being 
desired  by  the  authors  and  proprietor  of  the 
Adventurer  to  look  ott  for  another  hand, 
my  thoughts  necessarily  fixed  upon  you, 
whose  fund  of  literature  wiU  enaoie  you  to 
assist  them,  with  very  little  interruption  of 
your  studies. 

"  They  desire  you  to  engage  to  fttrvish 
one  paper  a  month,  at  t^ogumeas  a  paper, 
whk;h  you  may  very  readily  perform.  We 
have  considered  that  a  paper  should  con- 
sist pf  pieces  of  imagination,  pktures  of 
life,  and  disquisitions  of  literature.    The 


cy.    The  Lathi  Sap- 
by  C.  B.  ki^that  paper  were 


*  This  is  a  slii 
phicln  trandatec 

written  by  Cowley/aad  sue  in  his  fiwth  book  on 
Plants.— Malonx. 

3  [This'  is  not  a  tnae  in  whkh  Mr.  Bdswdl 
shosld  hfive  allowed  hioaself  to  apeak  of  Doctor 
Hawkesworth  oaiveh  an  oecasion;  the  improved 
style  of  Pr.  Johnspn  in  the  Idler  might  as  well 
be  said  to  be  borrowed  fioni  the  Adventnner,  «s 
that  of  the  Adveotnrer  from  the  Rambler.  John- 
son and  Hawkeswoith  may  hate  iaflnenced  each 
other,  and  yet  either  might  say,  without  effronte- 
ry, that  he  was  not  eooscioas  of  it.  Boswell  had 
the  mania  of  inaegining,  that  eveiy  eraiaent  wii* 
ter  of  ^e  day  owed  his  fane  to  behig  an  inita- 
tor  of  Johnson;  wo  shall  see  several  iMlaacss  sf 
it  in  the  cause  of  the  woih.—'En.] 


Ifi^ 
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part  which  dep^ids  on  the  imagination  ib 
/ery  well  supplied,  aa  you  will  find  when 
you  read  the  paper;  for  descriptions  of  life, 
there  is  now  a  tieaty  ahnoet  made  with  an 
authour  and  an  authouressi;  and  the  pro* 
vince  of  criticism  and  literature  they  are 
very  desirous  to  assign  to  the  commenta- 
tor on  Virgil. 

**  1  hope  this  proposal  will  not  he  rejects 
ed,  and  that  the  next  post  will  hrinjr  us 
your  ^compliance.  I  speak  as  one  of  the 
fraternity,  though  I  have  no  part  in  the  pa- 
per, heyond  now  and  then  a  motto;  hut  two 
of  the  writers  are  my  particular  (Hends, 
and  I  hope  the  pleasure  pf  seeing  a  third 
united  to  them  will  not  he  denied  tO)  dear 
sir,  your  most  obedient  and  most  humble 
servant,  "  Sam  Johitson.] 

The  consequenee  of  this  letter  was.  Dr. 
Warton's  enriching  the  collection  with  sev- 
eral admirable  epsays. 

[And  here,  though  a  little  out  of 
*^  the  order  of  date,  may  be  introdu- 

ced Doctor  Johnson's  letter  to  Dr.  Warton 
on  the  conclusion  of  the  Adventurer. 


«  8  Mardfc,  1754. 

Utb  of  "  Dear  sta, — ^I  cannot  but  con- 
M  ^"*  gratulate  you  upon  tlie  conclusion 
p.  2id.  of  a  work,  in  which  you  have  borne 
so  great  a  part  with  so  much  re- 
putation. I  immediately  determined  that 
your  name  should  be  mentioned,  but  the 
paper  having  been  some  time  \vritten,  Mr. 
Hawke^worth,  I  suppose,  did  not  care  to 
disorder  its  text,  and  therefore  put  your 
eulogy  in  a  note.  He  and  every  other  man 
mentions  your  papers  of  Criticism  with 
great  commendation,  though  not  with 
greater  than  they  deserve. 

"  But  how  little  can  we  venture  to  ex- 
ult in  any  intellectual  powers  or  literary  at^ 
tainments,  when  we  consider  the  condition 
of  poor  Collins. »  I  knew  him  a  few  years 
ago  full  of  hopes  and  full  of  projects,  versed 
in  many  languages,  high  in  fancy,  and 
strong  in  retention.  This  busy  and  forci- 
ble mind  is  now  under  the  government  of 
those  who  lately  would  not  have  been  able 
to  comprehend  the  least  and  most  narrow 
of  its  desiff  ns.  What  do  you  hear  of  him  ? 
are  there  hopes  of  his  reooverv?  or  is  he 
to  iHBiss  the  remainder  of  his  life  in  misery 
ana  degradation?  perhaps  with  complete 
consciousness  of  his  calamity. 

^^Yott  have  flattered  us,  dear  sir,  fbr 
some  time  with  hopes  of  seeing  you;  when 
you  come  you  will  find  your  reputation 
mcreasi^,  and  with  it  the  kindness  of  those 


>  [Mr.  Malane  hdre  added  a  long  note,  tar^ 
niniig  that  this  author  and  authorbv  were  Henry 
Fielding  and  his  mler;  bat  be  prodncea  no  proof, 
and  aeeoia  to  admit,  that  eren  if  they  were  'the 
petBons  meant,  they  never  oontribvted. — ^Ed.] 


IHends  who  do  not  envy  yon;  for 
always  produces  either  love  or  hatred.  I 
enter  my  name  among  those  that  love,  and 
love  you  more  and  move  in  proportion,  as 
hy  writing  more  you  are  more  kDOwn;  and 
believe,  that  as  you  continue  to  diffbae 
amone  us  your  integrity  and  leftnin^  I 
shall  he  still  with  greater  esteem  and  slSReg- 
tion,  dear  sir,  your  most  obedient  and  moat 
humble  servant,        "Sam.Johksoh.'T 

Johnson's  saying  *'  I  have  no  part  in  the 
paper,  beyond  now  and  then  a  motto,'* 
may  seem  inconsbtent  with  his  being  the 
authour  of  the  papers  marked  T.  But  be 
had,  at  this  time,  written  only  one  nnmbei®; 


*  The  aathoor,  I  conoeiye,  ia  here  in  an  enon. 
He  had  befora  stated,  that  Johnaoa  bcgaa  to 
write  in  **  The  Adventuer  "  on  April  10th  (wbea 
No.  46  WBB  pabliahed),  abore  a  month  after  tba 
date  of  hia  letter  to  Dr.  Waiton.  The  two  pa- 
pers published  previously  with  the  aigiiatare  T, 
aad  aubacribed  MYSAROYavs  (No.  34  and  41), 
were  written,  I  believe,  by  Bonnel  Tbomton, 
who  contributed  also  the  papers  si^ed  A.  Thii 
infonnation  I  received  several  years  ago  ;  bat  do 
not  precisely  remember  from  whom  I  deoved  it 
I  believe,  however,  my  informer  was  Dr.  Wartoa. 

With  respect  to  No.  39,  on  Sleep,  which  oar 
authoar  hos  ascribed  to  Johnson  (see  p.  107), 
even  if  it  were  written  by  him,  it  would  not  be 
inconsistent  with  his  statement  to  Dr.  Wartoa; 
for  it  appeared  on  March  20th*,  near  >  a  fortnigfal 
after  the  date  of  Jofaneon's  letter  to  that  gentle- 
man.—But  on  considering,  it  attentively,  Umi^ 
the  style  bean  a  strong  resemblance  to  that  d* 
Johnson,  I  believe  it  was  written  by  hia  fiieod, 
J>r.  Bathnrst,  aad  perhaps  touched  in  a  few  pieces 
by  Johnson.  Mr.  Boswell  has  obeerrad,  that 
**  this  paper  not.  only  has  the  general  texture  and 
colour  of  hia  style,  but  the  authours  with  whom 
he  was  peculiarly  conversant  are  readily  introda- 
ced  in  it,  in  cufBory  allusion."  Now  the  au- 
tbuurs  mentioned  in  that  paper  are  FonteneUe,  Mil- 
ton, Ramezzini,  Madlie.  Scuderi,  Swift,  Homer, 
Barretter,  Statins,  Cowley,  and  Sir  Thomas 
Browne.  With  many  of  these,  doubtless,  John- 
son was  particularly  convereant ;  but  I  doubt 
whether  he  would  have  characterised  the  expres- 
sion quoted  from  Swift  as  elegont ;  and  vrith  the 
works  of  Ramazzini  it  is  very  improbable  that  he 
should  have  been  acquainted.  BLamazzini  was  a 
celebrated  physiciBn,  who  died  at  Padua,  in  1714, 
attheage  ofSl;  with  whose  writingB  Dr.  Bathaxst 
nay  be  supposed  to  haye  been  conversant.  So 
also  with  respect  to  Cowley  :  Johnson,  without 
doubt,  had  read  his  Latin  poem  on  plants  ;  bat 
Bathont*s  profession  probably  led  him  to  read  it 
with  more  attention  than  his  friend  had  given  lo 
it ;  and  Cowley's  eulpg/  on  the  ^oppy  would 
more  readily  occur  to  the  naturalist  and  the  phy- 
sician, than  to  a  more  general  reader.  I  bdieve, 
however,  that  the  last  paragraph  of  the  paper  on 
Sleep,  in  which  Sir  Thomas  Browne  ia  quoted, 
to  show  the  proprie^  of  prayer,  before  we  lis 
down  to  rest,  was  adc£Bd  by  Johnson. — ^Max.ohx. 

[There  is  a  great  confiision  and,  as  it  MeoM, 
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and  besides,  even  at  my  after  period,  he 
mi^t  have  used  the  same  expression,  con- 
sidering it  as  a  point  of  honour  not  to  own 
them;  for  Mrs.  Williams  told  me  that,"  as 
he  had  given  those  Essays  to  Dr.  Bathurst, 
who  sold  Uiem  at  two  gfuineas  each,  he 
never  would  own  them;  nay,  he  used  to 
Bay  he  did  not  write  them:  but  the  fsct 
was,  that  he  dictated  them  while  Bathurst 
wrote."  I  read  to  him  Mrs.  WiUianuB's 
account;  he  smiled  and  said  nothing. 

I  am  not  quite  satisfied  with  the  casuis- 
try i  by  which  the  productions  of  one  per- 
son are  thus  passea  upon  the  world  for  the 
productions  of  another.  I  allow  that  not 
only  knowledge,  but  powers  and  qualities 
of  mind  may  be  communicated;  but  the  ac- 
tual effect  of  individual  exertion  never  can 
be  transferred,  with  truth,  to  sny  other 
thsn  its  own  original  cause.    One  person's 


-\ 


several  enon  in  Mr.  Bosweira  and  Mr.  Malone's 
account  of  Johnson's  share  in  the  Adventorer,  but 
it  may  be  confidently  asserted,  on  the  evidence' 
of  Dr.  Warton,  and  on  Johnson's  own  confession 
to  Min  Boothby  {Letters,  p.  48),  that  he  wrote 
All  those  marked  with  the  signature  T.'  of  which 
No.  Sft'on  Sleep  is  one.  The  only  difficulty  ii, 
that  on  the  Sth  March  he  tells  Dr.  Warton  that 
he  had  "  no  part  m  the  paper,"  and  that  one  of 
the  letters  of  Mysargyrus,  marked  T.,  was  pub- 
lished on  the  Sd :  but  Johnson,  whether  he  gave 
some  of  these  eanys  to  Dr.  Bathnitt  or  not,  pro- 
bably did  not  consider  himself  as  having,  by  the 
writmg  one  letter,  a  ;>ar*,— that  is,  a  proprietor 
ry  or  responsible  par*,— m  the  paper;  and 
even  if  the  letten  principally  m  question  had  not 
had  the  mark  T.,  the  pedantic  signature  My- 
'  sargyrus  would  have  been  enough  to  lead  us  to 
eospect  that  they  were  Johnson's.  Almost  all 
the  names,  whether  of  men  or  women,  affixed  to 
the  letters  in  the  Rambler  and  Idler  are  of  the 
aaroe  class. — Ed.] 

*  [Mr.  Boewell's  reprehenslopjtfJhis  casuistry 
■eeiMJust  aiMLcanHia: — A  man  may  undoubtedly 
fldl  tfie  works  of  his  mind  as  well  as  of  his  hands, 
but  m  neither  case  can  falsehood  (which  might 
become  fraud)  be  justified.  DoUond  would 
have  bad  a  perfect  right  to  present  a  firiend  with 
one  of  his  instruments  to  be  sold  to  that  friend's 
advantage,  but  he  would  not  have  been  justifiable 
in  allowing  another  maker  to  use  his  name.  If 
a  publisher  had,  on  the  strength  of  these  papen 
in  the  Adventurer,  offered  Dr.  Bathurst  a  large 
price  for  a  literary  work,  could  Johnson  have 
possibly  ae({uiesced  in  such  a  mktake  ?  But  after, 
all,  it  seems  doubtful  that  Johnson  did  give  up  all 
his  share  of  the  profits  of  the  Adventurer  to  Dr. 
Bathurst,  who,  as  Hawkins  says,  wrote  ^the  pa- 
pen  mariced  A.  Johnson  was  at  thb  period  in 
great  pecuniary  distress— -greater,  we  may  sup- 
pose,  than  Bathunt  was  likely  to  be  in.  Mr. 
Chalmers  treats  lightly  Dr.  Johnson's  8eemin|  ac- 
quiescence in  Mrs.  WUfiams's. statement:  •*  Dr. 
Johnson,"  says  he,  *«  probably  smiled  to  see  his 
fKend  puzzling  himself  with  a  difficulty  which  a 
plain  questran  could  in  a  moment  have  removed.'' 
— HHf.  Ess.  voL  xziiL  p.  82. — ^En.] 


child  may  be  made  the  chikl  of  another 
person  by  adoption,  as  among  the  Romans, 
or  by  the-  ancient  Jewish  mode  of  a  wife 
having  children  borne  to  her  upon  her 
knees,  by  her  handmaid.  But  these  were 
children  in  a  different  sense  from  that  of 
nature.  It  was  clearly  understood  that 
they  were  not  of  the  blood  of  their  nomin- 
al parents.  So  in  literary  chikiren,  anau- 
thour  maj  give  the  profits  and  fame  of  his 
composition  to  another  man,  .but  cannot 
make  that  other  the  red  authour.  A  High- 
land gentleman,  a  younffer  branch  of  a  fam- 
ily, once  consulted  me  if  he  coukl  not  valid* 
ly  purchase  the  chieflainship  of  his  family 
irom  the  chief,  who  was  willing  to  sell  it. 
I  told  him  it  was  impossible  for  him  to  aop> 
quire,  b^  purchase,  a  right  to  be  a  different 
persoti  from  what  he  really  was;  for  that 
the  right  of  chiellainship  attached  to  the 
blood  of  primogeniture,  and,  therefore,  was 
incapable  of  being  transferred.  I  added, 
that  though  Esau  sold  his  birthright,  or 
the  advantages  belonging  to  it,  he  still  re- 
mained the  first-born  of  his  parents;  and 
that  whatever  agreement  a  chief,  might 
make  with  any  of  the  clan,  the  heralds'-oP* 
fice  coukl  not  admit  of  the  metamorphosis, 
or  with  any  decency  attest  that  the.young- 
er  was  the  elder;  but  I  did  not  convince  the 
worthy  gentleman. 

Johnson's  papers  in  the  Adventurer  are 
very  similar  to  those  of  the  Rambler  9;  but 
beinff  rather  pdore  varied  in  their  subjects, 
and  being  mixed  with  essays  bv  other  wri- 
ters, upon  topicks  more  generally  attractive 
than  even  the  most  elegant  ethical  dis- 
courses, the  sale  of  the  work,  at  first,  was 
more  extensive.  Without  meaning,  how- 
ever, to  depreciate  the  Adventurer,  I  must 
observe,  that  as  the  value  of  the  Rambler 
came,  in  the  progress  of  time,  to  be  better 
known,  it  grew  upon  the  publick  estimation, 
and  that  its  sale  has  far  exceeded  that  of 
any  other  periodical  papers  since  the  reign 
of  Queen  Anne. 

In  one  of  the  books  of  his  diary  I  find  the 
following  entry: 

<*  Apr.  8,  1758.  I  began  the  second  voL 
of  my  dictionary,  room  being  lef\  in  the 
first  for  Preface,  Grammar,  and  History, 
none  of  them  yet  begun. 

*^0  God,  who  hast  hitherto  supported 
me,  enable  me  to  proceed  in  this  labour. 


*  Dr.  Johnson  lowered  and  somewhat  di»- 
gnised  his  style,  in  writing  the  Adventuren,  in 
order  that  his  papers  might  pass  for  thosS  of  Dr. 
Bathurst  to  whom  he  consigned  the  profits.  This 
was  Hawkeswoith's  opinion. — ^BtrnirxT. 

[This  seems  very  improbable  ;  it  is  much  mors  ^ 
likely  that,  observing  and  feeling  that  a.  lighter 
style  was  better  suit^  to  such  essays,  he,  with 
bis  natural  good  sense,  fell  a  littki  into  the  Sasier 
manner  of  his  ooUeagnea.  See  ante^  p.  108,  $L 
— Ep.] 


no 
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and  in  the  whole  task  of  my  present  -state; 
and  when  I  shall  render  up,  at  the  last  day, 
an  account  of  the  talent  committed  to  me, 
I  may  receive  pardon,  for  the  sake  of  Jesua 
Christ.    Amen." 

f'^DR.  JOHNSON  TO  MR.  RICHARDSON. 
^  «a6th8»pt.  17«S. 

<<Dbar  sir,— r  return  you  my  sinoercst 
thanks  for  the  volumes  of  vour  new  work'; 
but  it  is  a  kind  of  tyrannical  kindness  to  grive 
only  so  much  at  a  time,'  as  makes  more 
longed  for;  but  that  will  probably  be 
thought,  even  of  the  whole,  when  you  have 
given  it. 

"  I  have  no  objection  but  to  the  preface, 
in  which  you  firat  mention  the  letters  as 
fallen  by  some  chance  into  your  hand^,  and 
aflenvards  mention  your  health  as  such, 
that  you  almost  despaired  of  going  through 
your  plan.  If  you  were  to  require  my 
opinion  which  part  should  be  changed,  I 
should  be  inclined  to  the  suppression  of  that 
part  which  seems  to  disclaim  the  com|)06i- 
tion.  What  is  modesty,  if  it  deserts  from 
truth?  Of  what  xae  is  the  disguise  by 
which  nothing  is  concealed? 

<'You  must  forgive  this,  because  it  is 
meant  well. 

"  I  thank  vou  once  more,  dear  sir,  Toi* 
your  books;  hut  cannot  I  prevail  this  time 
for  an  index  ? — such  I  wished,  and  shall  wish, 
to  Clarissa  9.  Suppose  that  in  one  volume 
an  accurate  index  was  made  to  the  three 
works — ^but  while  I  am  writing  an  objection 
arises — such  an  index  to  the  three  would' 
look  like  the  preclusion  of  a  fourth,  to  which 
I  will  never  contribute;  for  if  I  cannot  bene- 
fit mankind,  I  hope  never  to  injure  them.  I 
am,  sir,  ^out  most  obliged  and  most  hum- 
ble servant,  "Sam.  Johnsok."] 

He  this  year  favoured  Mrs.  Lenox  with 
a  Dedication  •  to  the  Earl  of  Orrery,  of  her 
"  Shakspeare  Illustrated  3." 


*  [Sir  Charles  Gra^Uson,  which  was  original- 
ly published  m  saccessive  volumes.  This  re- 
lates to  the  sixth  and  seventh  voluoies. — ^Ed.] 

.  *  Richardson  adopted  Johnson's  bint ;  for  in 
1756  he  published  in  octavo,  **  A  Collection  of 
the  Moral  and  Instructive  Sentiments,  Maxims, 
Cautions,  and  Reflections,  contained  in  the  His- 
tories of  Pamela,  Clarissa,  and  Sir  Charies  Gran- 
dison,  digested  under  proper  deads."  It  is  re- 
markable, that  both  to  this  book,  and  to  the  firet 
two  vofaimes  of  Clarissa,  is  prefixed  a  Preface  by 
a  friend.  The  **  friend,"  in  this  latter  instance, 
was  the  celebmted  Dr.  Warborton. — Malone. 

3  [Dr.  Warton,  in  a  letter  to  his  brother,  7th 
June,  1758,  says,  "  I  want  to  see  Charlotte 
Lennox's  book,"  upon  which  Mr.  Wool!  adds  the 
folk>wing  note  :  "  This  eminently  learned  lady 
translated  the  Enchiridion  of  Epictetus,  and  the 
Greek  Theatre  of  Le  Pdre  Brumoy."— Z,t/c  of 

iV-  p.  217.    Poor  Mrs.  Lennox  had  no  claim 


In  1764  I  can  trace  nothing  published  b^f 
hin^,  except  his  numbers  of  the  Adventurer^ 
and  "  The  Life  of  Edward  Cave»,»  in  the 
Grentleman's  Magaaine  for  Febmaiy.  In 
biography  there  can  be  no  aueation  that  he 
excelled,  beyond  all  who  bare  attempted 
that  species  of  coinposiUon;  upon  whidi« 
indeed,  he  set  the  highest  valne.  To  the 
minute  selection  *  of  characteristica]  cheum- 
stances,  for  which  the  ancients  were  remark- 
able, he  added  a  philosophical  research,  and 
the  most  perspfeuons  and  e^rgetick  lan- 
guage. C^ve  was  certainly  a.mian  of  esti- 
mable qualities,  and  was  eminently  diligent 
and  successful  in  his  own  business,  which, 
doubtless,  entitled  him  to  respect.  But  he 
was  peculiarly  fortunate  in  Ming  recorded 
by  Johnson;  who,  of  the  narrow  life  of  a 
printer  and  ptiblisher,  without  any  digrea- 
sion  or  adventitious  circumstances,  haa  made 
an  interesting  and  agreeable  narrative. 

The  Dictionary,  we  may  believe,  afforded 
Johnson  full  occupation  this  year.  As  it 
approached  to  its  conclusion,  he  probably 
worked  with  redpubled  vigour,  as  seamen 
increase  their  exertions  and  alacrity  when 
they  have  a  near  prospect  of  their  liaven. 

Lord  Chesterfield,  to  whom  Johnson  had 
paid  the  high  compliment  of  addressing  to 
his  brdship  the  Plan  of  his  Dictionary,  had 
behaved  to  him  in  such  a  manner  as  to  ex- 
cite his  contempt  and  indignation.  Tba 
world  has  been  for  many  years  amused  with 
a  story  confidently  told,  and  as  confidently 
repeated  with  additional  circumstances,  that 
a  sudden  disgust  was  taken  by  Johnson  upon 
occasion  of  his  having  been  one  day  kept 
long  in  waiting  in  his  lordship's  antecham- 
ber, for  which  the  reason  assigned  was,  that 
he  had  company  with  him;  and  that  at  last, 
when  the  door  opened,  out.  talked  Colley 
Gibber;  and  that  Johnson  was  so  violently 
provoked  when  he  found  for  whom  he  had 
been  so  long  excluded,  that  he  went  away 

to  the  title  of  '*  an  eminently  learned  lady." 
She  did  not  tianalata  Epictetoa  ;  and  her  4raB>* 
lation  from  the  French  of  Brumoy  was  not  pab- 
linked  till  1759.  It  was  probably  her  above- 
mentioned  book  on  Shakspeare  that  Dr.  Wazton 
was  desirous  of  seeing  in  1753. — "Ed.} 

*  [This  is  not  Johnson's  appropriate  pnise; 
and  indeed  his  want  of  atljention  to  details  b  his 
greatest  if  not  his  only  fauh  as  a  biographer,    la 
the  whole  Hft  nf  Savage  there  is  not  one  date : 
and  no  one,  from  his  Ltfe  of  Cave,  would  have 
imagined  that  Cave  had  been  invited  to  meet  the 
PriiK^e  and  Princess  of  Wales  at  a  country-hoote. 
Several   details  and  corrections  of  errors,  with 
which  he  was  furnished  for  his  Lives  of  the  Po-  ' 
eta/vrere  whoUv  neglected.    But  in  truth  Mr.  '^ 
Bosweli  himself  has,  more  than  any  other  writer,  Vs 
contributed  to  create  the  public  taste  for  biographi-  ^ 
cal  details  ;  **  the  rainuto  selection  of  characiei^  \ 
istic  circumstances,'*   was  neither  the  style  of    L 
Johnson,  nor  the  fiuhion  of  his  day.^-En.] 
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in  a  passion,  and  nerer  would  retxirn.  I 
remember  having  mentioned  this  story  to 
George  Lord  Lyttelton,  who  told  me  he 
was  very  intimate  with  Lord  Chesterfield  ; 
and  holding  it  as  a  well-known  trnt)),  de- 
fended Lord  Chesterfield  by  saying,  that 
"  Gibber,  who  had  been  introduced  familiar- 
ly by  the  back-stairs,  had  probably  not  b^n 
there  above  ten  minutes"'  It  may  seem 
strange  even  to  entertain  a  doubt  concern- 
ing a  story  so  long  and  so  widely  current, 
and  thus  implicitly  adopted,  if  not  sanction- 
ed, by  the  authority  Which  I  have  men- 
tioned ;  but  Johnson  himself  a^ured  me, 
that  there  was  not  the  least  foundation  for 
it  J-  He  told  me,  that  there  never  was  any 
particular  incident  which  produced  a  quar- 
rel between  Lord  Chesterneld  and  him;  but 
that  his  lordship's  continued  neglect*^  was 


-/ 


'  [Hawkins,  who  lived  mach  with  Johiuon, 
about  this  period,  attributes  the  breirch  between 
him  and  Lord  Chesteifield  to  the  oflfence  taken  by 
Johnson  at  being  kept  waiting  daring  a  visit  of 
Gibber's  ;  and  Johnson  himself,  in  his  c^ebAted 
letter,  seems  to  give  coloor  to  this  latter  opinion. 
He  says  :  **  It  is  seven  yeare  since  I  waited  in 
your  outer  room*,  or  was  repulsed  from  your 
door,  daring  which  I  have  poshed  my  work  to 
the  verge  of  pabHcation  without  one  act  of  aasis- 
tance,  one  word  of  encouragemeot,  or  onejniiile 
of  favour  ;  the  expressions,  *<  waited  in  your 
outer  roonts^*  and  ropuUed  from  your  door  *' 
ceitJiinly  gave  colour  to  **  the  long  current  and  im- 
plicitly adopted  story  '*  as  told  by  Hawkins,  and 
sanctioned  by  Lord  Lyttelton.  In  all  thip  affair, 
Johnson's  account,  as  given  by  Boswell,  is  in- 
volved in  inconsUtenciea,  which  seem  to  prove 
that  his  pride,  or  his  waywardness,  had  taken  of- 
fence at  what  he  aflerwards  felt,  in  his  own  heart, 
to  be  no  adequate  cause  of  animosity. — Ed.] 

'  [Why  was  it  to  be  expected  that  Lord  Ches- 
terfield should  cultivate  his  private  acquaintance  ? 
that  he  did  not  do  so,  was  a  loss  to  his  lordship  ; 
and  the  "  amour  propre  "  of  Johnson  might  be 
(as,  indeed,  it  probably  was)  offended  at  that  ne- 
glect, but  surely  it  was  no  ground  for  tho  kind  of 
charge  which  is  made  against  his  lordship. 

Bute%'en  this  neglectof  Johnson  *8  acquaintance 
is  not  without  some  excuse.  Johnson's  personal 
manners  and  habits,  even  at  a  later  and  more  pol- 
ished period  of  his  life,  would  probably  not  hiive 
been  inuch  to  Lord  Chesterfield's  taste  ;  but  it 
must  he  remembered,  that  Johnson's  introduction 
to  l.oid  Chesterfield  did  not  take  place  till  bis 
jordship  was  pnett  fifty,  and  he  was  soon  ailor  air 
tad  ed  by  a  disease  which  estranged  him  from 
Bonifty.  The  neglect  lasted,  it  is  charged,  from 
1748  to  1765  :  the  following  extracts  of  his  pri- 
vate IttterB  to  his  most  intimate  friends  will  prove 
that  during  that  period  Lord  Chesterfield  may  be 
excused  for  not  cultivating  Johnson's  society  : — 

2(;th  January,  1749.—"  My  old  disorder  in 
my  heiid  hindered  me. from  acknowledging  your 
f/>niier  letters.*' 

3(.th  June,  1752. — "  I  am  here  in  my  hermj- 
Jige,  very  deaf,  and  consequently  alone  ;  but  1 1 


the  reason  Whjr  he  resolTed  to  have  no  con- 
nexion with  Iiim.  When  the  Dictionary 
was  upon  the  eve  of  publication,  Lord  Ches* 
terfield,  who,  it  is  said,  had  flattered  him- 
self with  expectations  that  Johnson  would 
dedicate  the  work  to  him,  attempted,  in  a 
courtly  manner,  to  spothe  and  insinuate 
himsdf  with  the  sage,  conscious,  as  it  should 
seem,  of  the' cold  indifierence  with  which  ho 
had  treated  its  learned  authour:  and  fur- 
ther attempted  to  conciliate  him,  oy  writing 
two  papers  in  "The  World,"  in  recom- 
mendation of  the  work  J  and  it  must  be  con- 
fessed, that  they  contam  some  studied  com- 
pliments, so  finely  turned,  that  if  there  had 
been  no  previous  t>ffenoe,  it  is  probable  that 
Johnson  would  have  been  highly  delighted. 
Praise,  in  general,  was  pleasing  to  him;  but 


am  le»»  deeded  than  tno$t  people  in  my  jthi-i 
oHon  would  be.** 

1 1th  Nov.  175Sf.— «  The  waters  have  done  my 
head  some  good,  bat  not  enough  to  refit  me  for 
eocial  life,** 

Mth  Feb.  1758.—^*  I  grow  deafer,  and  cena»* 
quently  more  *  iaoU  *  from  society  every  day.'* 

10th  Oct  1753.—"  I  belong  no  more  to  $o^ 
eial  life,  whkh,  when  I  qnhted  busy  publick 
life,  1  flattered  myself  would  be  the  comfort  of 
my  declining  age." 

16th  Nov.  I7j53.— >*«  I  give  up  all  hopes  of  cnra. 
I  know  my  place  and  form  my  pkui  accordingly, 
for  I  strike  todety  out  of  it.** 

7th  Feb.  1754. — <*  At  my  age,  and  with  my 
shattered  constitution,  fireedom  from  pain  is  the 
best  I  can  expect" 

1st  March,  1754. — **  I  am  too  mnch  isoU,  too 
much  secluded  either  from  the  busy  or  the  beau 
monde,  toj^iveyou  any  account  of  either." 

25th  Sept.  1754.—'*  In  truth,  all  the  infirmitiea 
of  an  age  still  more  advanced  than  mine  crowd 
upon  me.  In  this  sftuation  yon  will  easily  aop* 
pose  that  I  have  n6  pleasant  honn." 

lOth  Jaly,  1755.*-*'  My  deafiiessis  esEtramely 
increased,  and  daily  increasing,  and  outs  me 
wholly  off  from  the  sodetu  of  others,  and  my 
other  complaints  deny  me  the  society  of  myself." 

Johnson,  perhaps,  knew  nothing  of  all  this, 
and  imagined  that  Lord  Chesterfield  declined  hia 
acquaintance  on  some  opinwn  derogatory  to  his 
pereonal  pretensions.  Mx.  Tyen  however,  who 
knew  Johnson  early  and  more  familiarly  tlion  Xkt 
other  biographers,  suggests  a  xDote  precise  and 
probable  ground  for  Johnson's  animosity  than 
L'osweli  gives,  by  hinting  that  Johnson  expected 
9ome  pecuniary  assistance  from  Lord  Chester-  \^^ 
Held,  He  says,  "  It  does  not  appear  that  Lord  j 
Chesterfield  showed  any  substantial  proofs  of  ap* 
p  obation  to  our  philologer.  A  small  present 
Johnson  would  have  disdained,  and  he  was  not 
of  a  temper  to  put  up  with  the  affront  of  a  dis- 
appointment.  He  revenged  himself  in  a  lettei 
to  his  lordship  written  with  great  acrimony. 
Lord  Chesterfield  indeed  commends  and  recom* 
n.ends  Mr.  Johnson's  £>ictk>nary  in  two  or  thras 
numbers  of  the  World  :  but  *  not  words  alone 
please  him.'  " — Biog,  Sketch,  p.  7. — ^£d.] 
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by  praiM  from  a  man  of  rank  and  elegant 
accomplUhmentSy  he  was  peculiariy  grati- 
fied. 

His  lordship  says, "  I  think  the  publick  in 
general,  and  the  republick  of  letters  in  par- 
ticular, are  greatly  obliged  to  Mr.  Johnson, 
for  having  undertaken  and  executed  so  great 
and  desirable  a  work.  Perfection  is  not  to 
be  expected  from  man:  but  if  we  are  to 
judge  by  the  various  works  of  Johnson  al- 
ready published,  we  have  good  reason  to 
believe,  that  he  will  bring  this  as  near  to 
perfection  as  any  man  could  do.  The  plan 
of  it,  which  he  published  some  years  a^o, 
seems  to  me  to  be  a  proof  of  it.  Nothing 
can  be  more  rationally  imagined,  or  more 
accurately  and  eleeantly  expressed.  I  there- 
fore recommend  Uie  previous  perusal  of  it 
to  all  those  who  intend  to  buy  the  Diction- 
ary, and  who>  I  suppose^  are  all  those  who 
can  afford  it 

•  •  •  •  • 

"  It  must  be  owned,  that  our  language 
is,  at  present,  in  a  state  of  anarchy,  and 
hitherto,  perhaps,  it  may  not  have  been  the 
worse  for  it.  During  our  iVee  and  open 
trade,  many  words  and  expressions  have 
been  imported,  .adopted,  and  naturalized 
from  other  languages,  which  have  greatly 
enriched  our  own.  Ljpt  it  stiH  preserve  what 
real  strength  and  beauty  it  may  have  bor- 
rowed from  others;  but  let  it  not,  like  the 
Tarpeian  maid,  be  overwhelmed  and  crush- 
ed by  unnecessary  ornaments.  The  time 
for  discrimination  seems  to  be  now  come. 
Toleration,  adoption,  and  naturalization 
have  run  their  lengths.  Good  order  and 
authority  are  now  necessary.  But  where 
shall  we  find  them,  and  at  the  same  time, 
the  obedience  due  to  them  ?  We  must  have 
recourse  to  the  okl  Roman  expedient  in 
times  of  confusion,  and  choose  a  dictator. 
Upon  this  principle  I  give  mv  vote  for  Mr. 
Johnson,  to  fill  that  great  and  arduous  post: 
and  I  hereby  declare  that  I  make  a  total 
surrender  of  all  my  rights  and  privileges  in 
the  English  language,  as  a  free-Dom  British 
subject,  to  the  said  Mr.  Johnson,  during 
the  term  of  his  dictatorship.  Nay  more,  1 
will  not  only  obey  him  like  an  old  Roman, 
41  my  dictator,  but,  tike  a  modem  Roman, 
I  will  implicitly  believe  in  him  as  my  pope, 
and  hold  him  to  be  infallible  while  in  the 
chair,  but  no  lonj;er.  More  than  this  he 
cannot  well  require;  for,  1  presume,  that 
obedience  can  never  be  expected,  when  there 
is  neither  terrour  to  enforce,  nor  interest  to 
invite  it. 

•  •  a  •  • 

"  But  a  Grammar,  a  Dictionary,  and  a 
History  of  our  Language,  through  its  sev- 
eral stages,  were  snll  wanting  at  home,  and 
importunately  called  for  from  abroad.  Mr. 
Johnson's  labours  will  now,  I  dare  say,  very 
fully  supply  that  want,  and  greatly  contri- 


bute to  the  Airther  spreading  of  onr  langna^t 
in  other  countries.  Learnera  were  discour- 
aged, by  finding  no  standard  to  resort  to: 
and,  cons^uentlv,  thought  it  incapable  oi 
any.  They  will  now  be  undeceived  and 
encouraged." 

This  •  courtly  device  failed  of  its  effect. 
Johnson,  whd  thought  that  "  all  was  false 
and  hollow,"  despised  the  honeyed  words, 
and  was  even  indignant  that  Liord  Ches- 
ter^eld  should,  for  a  moment,  imagine  that 
he  could  be  the  dupe  of  such  an  artifice  \ 
His  expresMon  to  me  concerning  Lord  Ches- 
terfield, upon  this  occasion,  was,  *'  Sir,  afler 
making  great  ()rofe88ion6,  he  had,  for  many 
years,  twen  no  notice  of  me;  but  when  my 
Dictionary  was  coming  out,  lie  fell  a  scrib- 
bling in  *The  World*  about  it.  Upon 
which,  I  wrote  him  a  letter  expressed  in 
civil  terms,  but  such  as  might  show  him 
that  I  did  not  mind  what  he  said  or  wrote, 
and  that  I  had  done  with  him^" 

This  is  that  celebrated  letter  of  which  so 
much  has  been  said,  and  about  which  curi- 
osiljr  has  been  so  long  excited,  without  being 
gratified.  I  for  many  years  solicited  John- 
son to  favour  me  with  a  copy  of  it,  that  so 
excellent  a  composition  might  not  be  lost 
to  posterity.  He  delayed  from  time  to  time 
to  give  it  to  me^;  till  at  last,  in  1781 ,  when 
we  were  on  a  visit  at  Mr.  Dilly 's,  at  Southili 
in  Bedfordshire,  he  was  pleased  to  dictate 
it  to  me  from  memory.  He  aflerwards 
found  among  his  papers  a  copy  of  it,  which 
he  had  dictated  to  Mr.  Baretti,  with  its 
title  and  corrections,  in  his  own  hand-writ- 
ing. This  he  gave  to  Mr.  Langton;  adding 
that  if  it  were  to  nme  into  print,  he  wished 
it  to  be  from  that  copy.  By  Mr.  Langton's 
kindness,  I  am  enabled  to  enrich  my  work 
with  a  perfect  transcript  of  what  the  world 
has  so  eagerly  desired  to  see. 

<<T0  THE  EARL  OF  CHESTERFIBI.D. 

*»  7th  February,  175& 

"  Mt  lord, — I  have  been  lately  informed, 
by  the  proprietor  of '  The  Worid,'  that  two 


^  [It  does  not  appear  that  there  wag  any  thii^ 
like  "  device"  or  **  arft/ic*/'— Ed.] 

*  Dr.  Johnson  appeared  to  have  had  a  reinarka- 
ble  delicacy  with  respect  to  the  cirmlation  or  this 
letter;  for  Dr.  Douglas,  bishop  of  Salisbury,  in- 
forms me,  that  having  many  years  ago  pressed 
him  to  be  allowed  to  read  it  to  the  second  Lord 
Hardwicke,  who  was  very  desirous  to  hear  it 
(promising  at  the  same  time,  that  no  cop}'  of  v. 
should  be  taken),  Johnson  seemed  much  plea^ 
that  it  had  attracted  the  attention  of  a  noblefoan 
of  such  respectable  character;  but  afler  pai|ain« 
some  time,  declined  to  Comply  with  the  request, 
saying,  with  a  smile,  *'  No  Sir;  I  have  bnrt  the 
dog  too  much  already;*'  or  wqrda  to  that  pamas^ 
— BoswxLL.  [This  admission  faToun  tfa«\^« 
tor's  opinion  that  Johnson,  when  the  first  eboUi- 
tion  of  temper  had  subsided,  felt  that  he  hadbsw 
anreaaonably  violent — ^Ei>.] 
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papeTB,  iD  which  vav  Diction&rj  is  jecanh- 
mended  to  the  publick,  were  written  by 
vour  lordship.  To  be  so  distinguished  is  an 
honour,  which,  being  very  little  accustomed 
to  favours  from  the  great/I  kaow  toot  well 
how  to  receive,  or  in  what  terms  to  ac)uiowu 
ledge. 

"When,  upon  some  slight  encourage- 
ment, I  first  visited  your  lordship,  I  was 
overpowered,  like  the  rest  of  mankind,  by  the^ 
enchantment  of  your  address,  and |COuld  not 
forbear  to  wish  that  I  might  boast  myself 
Levmnqueur  4u  vaiiupuur  de  laterrt  ^  :-^ 
that  I  might  obtain  that  regard  for  whicn  I 
saw  the  world  contending ;  but  I  found  my 
attendance  so  little  encouraged,  that  neither 
pride  nor  modesty  woukl  suffer  me  to  con- 
tinue it  When  I  had  once  addressed  your 
lordship  in  publick,  I  had  ex^Susted  all  the 
art  of  pleasing  which  a  retired  and  uncourtly 
scholar  can  possess.  I  had  dpne  all  that  I 
couM ;  and  no  man  is  well  pleased  to  havQ 
his  all  neglected,  be  it  ever  so  little. 

"  Seven  years,  my  k>rd,  have  now  past, 
since  I  waited  in  your  outwaixl  rooms,  or 
was  repulsed  (Vom  your  door ;  during  which 
time  I  have  been  pushing  on  my  work 
through  difficulties,  of  which  it  is  useless  to 
complain,  and  have  brought  it,  at  last,  to 
the  verge  of  publication,  without  one  act  of 
assistance  9,  one  word  of  encouragement,  or 
one  smile  of  favour.  Such  treatment  I  did 
not  expect,  for  I  nev^r  had  a  patron  b^efore, 
"  The  shepherd  in  Virgil  grew  at  last  ac- 
quainted with  Love,  and  found  him  a  na^ 
tiveofthe  rocks^. 


.^/ 


'  [Na  very  moderate  expectation  for  «  a  rv- 
Hred  and  nncoartly  ficho]Br!"'^ED.] 

*  The  Ibllowiiig  note  is  mibjoined  by  Mr.Xang^ 
Ion:  "  Dr.  Johnson,  when  he  gave  me  this  copy 
of  his  letter,  desired  that  I  would  anneEx  to  it  his 
information  to  me,  that  whereas  it  is  said  in  the 
letter,  that  *  no  assistance  had  been  received,'  he 
did  once  receive  from  Lord  Chesterfield  the  ram 
often  pounds;  but  as  that  was  so  inconsiderable 
a  mm,  he  thought  the  mention  of  it  could  not 
properly  find  a  place  ui  a  letter  of  the  kind  that 
this  was.*' — BoswELL..  [This  surely  is  an  un- 
satisfactory excuse;  for  the  sum,  though  now  so 
inconsiderable,  was  one  which  many  yean  before, 
Johnson  tells  ub,  that  Paul  Whitehead,  then  a 
fiishionable  poet,  received  for  a  new  work;  it  was 
as  muph  as  Johnson  himself  had  received  for  the 
copyright  of  his  best  poetical  production:  and 
when  Dr.  Madden,  some  years  after,  gave  bun  the 
same  sum  for  revising  a  work  of  his,  Johnson  said 
that  the  Doctor  **  was  iiery  genemu,  for  ten 
guineas  was  to  me,  at  that  time,  a  great  ium*' 
(see  po$t,  1756) .  When  Johnson  alleged  against 
Lord  Chesterfield  rach  a  trifle  as  the  waiHng  in 
hii  anteroom,  he  ought  not  to  have  omitted  a 
pecnniary  obligation,  however  inconsiderable. — 

'  [The  editor  confesses  that  be  does  not  see 
the  object  of  this  allusion;  if  some  more  ingenious 
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"  Is  not  a  patron,  iby  lord,  one  who  looks 
with  unconcern  on  a  man  strus'gling  for  liie 
in  the  water,  and,  when  he  has  reached 
ground,  encumbers  him  with  help?  The 
notice  which  jou  have  been  pleas^  to  take 
of  my  labours,  had  it  been  early  *,  had  been 
kind  '9  but^t  has  been  delayed  till  I  am  in- 
different, and  cannot  enjoy  it ;  tiU  I  am  sol- 
itary, and  cannot  impart' it &:  till  I  am 
known,  and  do  not  want  it  I  hope  it  is 
no  very  cynical  asperity,  not  to  confess  ob- 
hgations  where  no  benefit  has  been  received, 
or  to  be  unwilUng  that  the  publick  should 
consider  me  as  owing  that  to  a  patron, 
which  Providence  has  enabled  me  to  do 
for  mvself. 

.  "  navinff  carried  on  my'  work  thus  far 
with  so  little  obligation  to  any  favourer  of 
leaminff,  I  shall  not  be  disappointed  though 
I  should  conclude  it,  if  less  be  possible,  wUh 
less;  fori  have  been  long  wakened  from 
that  dream  of  hope,  in  which  I  once  boast- 
ed myself  with  so  much  exultation.  My 
brd,  your  lordship's  most  humble,  most 
obedient  servant,       "  Sam.  Johw8ok«." 

"  While  thia  was  the  talk  of  the  town  7, 
(says  Dr.  Adams,  in  a  letter  to  me)  I  hap- 
pened to-visit  Dr.  Warburton,  who,  finding 
that  I  was  acquainted  with  Johnson,  de- 
sired me  earnestly  to  carry  his  compliments 
to  him,  and  to  tdl  him,  that  he  honoured 
him  for  his  manly  behaviour  in  rejecting 


eye  should  discover  a  meaning,  it  must  still  be 
adinitted  to  be-  pedantic-^En.] 

*  [The  notice  couKl  not  have  been,  for  any 
useAu  purpose,  taken  earlier.  Johnson  might 
have  complained  that  notice' of  some  other  kind 
had  not^l^n  taken,  but  <'*  the  notice  tthieh  his 
lordship  %Da$  pleased  to  take"  was  peculiarly 
well  timed,  and  could  not  properly  have  come 
sooner.— Ed.] 

*  In  this  passage  Dr.  Johnson  evidently  alludes 
to  the  loss  of  his  wife.  We  find  the  same  tender 
recollection  lecurring  to  his  mind  upon  mnumera- 
ble  occasions :  and  perhaps  no  man  ever  more 
forcibly  felt  the  truth  of  the  sentiment  so  elegantly 
expressed  by  my  firiend  Mr.  Malone,  in  his  pro- 
logue to  Mr.  Jephson's  tragedy  of  Julia: 

**  Vain— wsalUi,  and  ftmei  and  fintinie'a  fotterlag  care, ' 
If  no  fond  breast  the  spleiidid  blflarinffi  ahare ; 
A.nd,  each  day^a  bostKng  pageantry  once  past, 
There,  onJy  diera,  onr  bliai  is  fbund  at  last."— Boswbll. 

<  Upon  comparing  this  copy  with  that  which 
Dr.  Johnson  dictated  to  me  from  recollection,  the 
variations  are  A>and  to  be  so  slight,  that  thb  must 
be  added  to  the  many  other  proofi  which  he  gave 
of  the  wooderiul  extent  and  accuracy  of  his  mem- 
ory. To  gratify  the  curious  in  composition,  I  have 
deposited  both  the  copies  in  the  British  Museum. 

BOSWELL. 

f  If  this  letter  was  the  talk  of  the  town,  it  ap- 
pean,  from  all  the  evidence,  that  it  must  have 
become  known  tlurough  Lord  Chesteifield,  as 
Johmon  always  refused  to  let  it  be  seen. — Ed.] 
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these  condeeeenriODS  of  Lord  Gheeterfield, 
and  for  resenting^  the  treatment  he  had  re- 
ceived from  him  with  a  uroper  spirit.  John- 
son was  visibly  pleased  with  this  compli- 
ment, for  he  had  always  a  hiffh  opinion  of 
Warburton  i."  Indeed,  the  force  of  mind 
which  appeared  in  this  letter  was  con^ni- , 
al  with  that  which  Warburton  himself  «m- 

Tnere  is  a  curioos  minute  ciremnstance 
which  struck  me,  in  comparing  the  various 
editions  of  Johnson's  ImiUtions  of  Juve- 
nal. In  the  tenth  Satire  one  of  the  coup- 
lets upon  the  vanity  of  wishes  even  for  ht- 
erary  distinction  stood  thus: 

•<  Yet  think  what  ilia  the  echolar'i  life  a«8il. 
Toil,  envy,  want,  the  garret,  and  the  jaU." 

But  after  experiencing  the  uneasiness  which 
Lord  Chesterfield's  fallacious  patronage 
made  him  feel,  he  dismissed  the  word  gar^ 
ret  from  the  sad  group,  and  in  all  the  sub- 
sequent editions  uie  hue  stands, 

<•  Toil,  envy,  want,  the  Patron^  and  the  jaiL" 

That  Lord  Chesterfield  must  have  been 
mortified  by  the  lofty  contempt,  and  polite, 
yet  keen,  satire  with  which  Johnson  exhib- 
ited him  to  himself  in  this  letter,  it  is  im« 
possible  to  doubt  He,  however,  with  that 
glossy  duplicity  which  was  his  constant 
study,  affected  to  be  quite  unconcerned. 
Dr.  Adams  mentioned  to  Mr.  Robert  Dods- 
ley  that  he  was  sorry  Johnson  had  written 
his  letter  to  Lord  Chesterfield.  Dodsley, 
with  the  true  feelings  of  trade,  said,  '^  he 
was  very  sorry  too^  for  that  he  had  a  pro- 
perty in  the  Dictionary,  to  which  his  lord- 
ship's patronage  migbt  have  been  of  con- 
sequence." He  then  told  Dr.  Adams,  that 
Lord  Chesterfield  had  shown  him  the  letr 
ter.  **  I  should  have  imagined  (replied  Dr. 
Adams)  that  Lord  Chesterfield  would  have 
concealed  it."  "  Pohl  (said  Dodsley)  do 
you  think  a  letter  from  Johnson  could  hurt 
Lord  Chesterfield?  Not  at  all,  pir.  It  lay 
upon  his  table,  where  any  body  might  see 
it.  He  read  it  to  me;  said, '  this  roan^  has 
great  powers,'  pointed  out  the  severest  pas- 
s^es,  and  observed  how  well  they  were 


express**'  The  air  of  indifference,  wmch 
imposed  upon  the  worthy  Dodsley,  waa 
certainly  nothing  but  a  specimen  of  that 
di^tmulation*  which  Lord  Chesterfield  in- 
culcate B&  one  of  the  most  essential  lessons 
for  the  conduct  of  life.  His  lordship  en- 
deavoured to  justify  himself  to  Dodsl^ 
from  the  charges  brought  against  him  by 
Johnson;  but  we  may  judge  of  the  fiimsi- 
ness  of  hjs  defence,  from  his  having  excused 
his  neglect  of  Johnson,  by  saying,  that  '^  he 
had  heard  he  had  changed  his  leggings,  and 
did  not  know  where  he  lived;"  as  if  there 
could  have  been  the  smallest  difficulty  to 
inform « himself  of  that  circumstance,  by  in- 
quiring in  the  literary*  circle  with  which 
his  lordship  was  well  acquainted,  and  was, 
indeed,  himself,  one  of  its  ornaments. 

Dr.  Adams  expostdlated  with  Johnaon. 
and  suggested,  that  his  not  being  admitted 
when  he  called  on  him,  was  probably  not  to 
be  imputed  to  Lord  Chesterfield;  for  his 
lordship  had  declared  to  Dodsley,  that  "  he 
would  have  turned  off  the  best  servant  he 
ever  had,  if  he  had  known  that  he  denied 
him  to  a  man  who  would  have  been  always 
more  than  welcome;"  and  in  confirmation 
of  this,  he  insisted  on  Lord  Chesterfields 
general  affability  and  easiness  of  access, 
especially  to  literary  men.  '<Sir  (said 
Johnson),  that  is  not  Lord  Chesterfield; 
he  is  the  proudest  man  this  day  existing.'' 
"  No  (said  Dr.  AdamsV  there  is  one  per- 
son, at  least,  as  proud;  I  think,  by  yonr 
own  account,  you  are  the  prouder  man  of 
the  two."  "  But  mine  (replied  Johnson 
instantly)  was  defentive  pride."  This,  as 
Dr.  Adams  well  observed,  was  one  of  those 
happy  turns  3  for  wliich  he  was  so  remark- 
aby  ready. 

Johnson  having  now  explicitly  avowed 
his  opinion  of  Lord  Chesterneld,  did  not  re- 
frain from  expressing  himself  concerning 
that  nobleman  with  pointed  freedom :  "  This 
man  (said  he)  I  thought  had  been  a  lord 
among  wits:  but,  I  find,  be  is  only  a  wit 
among  lords !"  And  when  his  Letters  to 
his  natural  son  were  published,  he  observ- 


>  Soon  after  Edwards's  **  Canons  of  Criticinn'* 
came  out,  Johnson  was  dining  at  Tonson  the 
bookseller's  with  Hajman  the  painter  and  some 
inore  companj.  Hayman  related  to  Sir  Joshua 
Reynolds,  that  the  conversation  having  tamed 
apon  '  Edwards's  book,  the  gefatlenien  praised  it 
much,  and  Johnson  allowed  its  merit  Bnt  when 
they  went  farther,  and  appeared  to  pat  that  aa- 
thoar  apon  a  level  With  Waibarton,  **  Nay  (said 
Johnson),  be  has  given  hini  some  smart  bits,  to 
l»e  snre;  bnt  there  is  no  proportion  between  the 
two  men;  they  most  not  be  named  together.  A 
ILy,  sir,  may  sting  a  statel?  horse,  and  make  him 
wmee;  but  one  b  bat  an  msect,  and  the  other  is  a 
bona  stiIL"-^BoswBLi., 


*  [Why?  If,  as  may  have  been  the  case. 
Lord  Chesterfield  felt  that  Johnson  was  nnjint  to- 
wards him,  he  woold  not  have  been  mortified — 
//  n'y  a  que  la  veriti  qui  hlesse.  By  Mr.  B09- 
weirs  own  confession  it  appears  that  JohnMm  did 
not  give  copies  of  this  letter;  that  for  many  years 
Boswell  had  in  vain  solicited  him  to  do  so,  and 
tl^t  he,  after  the  lapse  of  twenty  yean,  did  so  re- 
lactantly.  With  all  these  admis«ions,  hew  can 
Mr.  Boswell  attribate  to  any  thing  but  consniooa 
rectitude  Lord  Chesterfield's  eiposnre  of  a  letter 
which  the  authoor  wss  so  willing  to  bnry  in  obli- 
vion ? — Ed.] 

9  [This,  like  all  the  rest  of  the  affair,  aeenv 
diseoloared     by    prejodice.      Lord    Chesteifieki  '^. 
made  no  attack  on  Johnson,  who  certainly  acted  , 
on  the  ojfentvott  and  not  the  def«iiiTe.~-£i>.] 
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edy  that "  they  teaeh  the  mbralu  of  a  pros- 
titute, and  the  mamiera  of  a  dandng-ma^- 
teri." 

The  character  of  a  "  respectable  Hotten- 
tot," in  Lord.  Chesterfield's  Letters,  has 
been  generally  understood  to  he  meant  for 
Johnson,  and  I  have  no  doubt  that  it  was. 
But  I  remember  when  the  Uterqry  proper^ 
ty  of  those  letters  was  contested  in  the 
court  of  session  in  Scotland,  and  Mr.  Hen- 
ry Dundas^,  one  of  the  counsel  foi;  the  pro- 
prietors, read  this  character, as  an  exhibition 
of  Johnson,  Sir  David  Dalrymple)  Lord 
Hailes,  one  of  the  judges,  matntamed,  with 
some  wannth,  that  it  was  not  intended  as  a 
portrait  of  Johnson,  but  of  a  late  noble 
lords,  distinguished  for  abstruse  science. 


>  That  eoUection  of  letten  eaanot  be  vindicai- 
Ced  from  the  lerioaa  chaise  of  Mcoangiag,  m 
flome  paamgeB,  one  of  the  vices  moflfc  destnictive 
to  the  good  order  and  coinibit  of  eociety,  which 
fail  lonkhip  repreaentf  a  mere  fashionable  gallant- 
ly; aai,  in  othen,of  incnlcaiiog  the  haae  practice 
of  dianmulation,  and  recommeiiding,  with  dispro- 
portionate  anxiety,  a  perpetual  attention  to  external 
elegance  of  manners.  Dot  it  most,  at  the  same 
time,  be  allowed,  that  they  contain  many  sood  pre- 
cepta  of  condact,  and  much  genuine  uuormatlon 
upon  fife  and  manners,  very  happily  expressed; 
and  that  there  was  considerable  merit  in  paying 
flo  much  attention  to  the  improvement  of  one  who 
was  dependent  upon  his  lordship's  protection;  it 
has,  probably,  been  exceeded  in  no  instance  by 
the  most  exemplary  parent;  and  though  I  can  by 
DO  means  approve  of  oonfoondiiig.  the  distinction 
between  lawihl  and  illicit  ofispring,  which  is,  in 
efiect,  insnlthig  the  civil  establishment  of  onr 
country,  to  look  no  higher;  I  cannot  help  dank- 
ins  it  laudable  to  be  kindly  attentive  to  those,  of 
whose  existence  we  have,  in  any  way,  been  the 
cause.  Mr.  Stanhope's  character  has  been  unjustly 
represented  as  diametrically  opposite  to  what  Lord 
Chesterfield  wished  him  to  be.  He  has  been 
called  dull,  grow,  and  awkward  :  but  I  knew  him 
at  Dresden,  when  he  was  envoy  to  that  court; 
and  though  he  could  not  boaat-of  the  grtfe^i,  be 
was,  in  truth,  a  sensible,  civil,  well-behaved  man. 

^— BOSWBLI*. 

*  Now  (1*792)  one  of  ha  majesty's  principal 
secretaries  of  state. — ^Boswsz.l.  [Anid  afterwasds 
Viscount  Melville.— -Ed.] 

'  [Probably  George,  second  Earl  of  Maccles- 
field, who  published,  m  1751,  a  learned  psimphlM 
on  the  alteration  of  the  style,  and  was*  in  1752, 
elected  pieaident  of  the  Royal  Society.  Lord 
MacclesDeld's  manner  was,  no  doubt,  awkward 
and  embamssed,  but  little  else  in  his  character 
resembles  that  of  the  "  respectable  Hottentot," 
which  more  probably  was,  as  the  world  has  aup- 
posed,  intended  for  Johnson. 

Lord  MacclesBeU  assisted  Lord  Chesterfield  in 
the  bill  for  changing  the  style;  and  Lord.Chea- 
terfield  very  csuodidly  confened  that  his  own 
liahter  and  more  graceiU  way  of  treating  a  subject 
which  he  updentood  but  superficially  ran  away 
with  the  applause  whkrh  was  more  jtistly  due  to  the 
superior  mformatton  and  fcience  of  Lord  Mao- 


I  have  heard  Johnson  himself  talk  of  the 
character,  and  sc^  that  it  was  meant  for 
George  Lord  Littleton,  in  which  I  could 
by  no  means  agree;  for  his  lordship  had 
nothing  of  that  violence  which  is  a  conspic- 
uous feature  in  the  composition.  Fincnng 
that  my  illustrious  friend  C/Ould  bear  to 
have  it  supposed  that  it  might  be  meant  for 
him,  I  said,  laughingly,  that  there  was  one 
trait  which  unquestionably  did  not  belong 
to  him;  "  he  throws  his  meat  any  where 
but  down  his  throat."  "  Sir  (said  he), 
Lord  Chesterfield  never  saw  me  eat  in  his 
life  4,"      ' 

On  the  6th'  of  March  came  out  Lord  Bo- 
lingbroke's  works,  published  by  Mr.  David 
Mallet.  The  wild  and  pernicious  ravings, 
under  the  name  of  "  Philosophy,"  which 
were  thus  ushered  into  the  worul,  gave  great 
offence  to  all  well-principled  men.  Johnson, 
hearing  of  their  tendency,  which  nobody 
disputed,  was  ipused  with  a  just  indigna- 
tion, and  pronounced  this  memoraUe  sen- 
tence ^  upon  the  noble  aathourO  and  his  edi- 
tor. '<  Sir,  he  was  a  scoundrel,  and  a  cow- 
ard: a  scoundrel  for  charging  a  blunderbuss 
against  religion  and  morality;  a  coward,  be- 
cause He  hid  not  resolution  to  fire  it  off  him- 
self, but  lefl  half  a  crown  to  a  beggarly 
Scotchman  ?  to  draw  the  trigger  after  his 
death ! "  Garrick,  who  I  can  attest  from 
my  own  knowledge  had  his  mind  seasoned 


clesfiekL    See  Lord  Che$terfieWi  Lift  ky  Ma- 
ty,  p.  19!!.— Ed.] 

*  [Lord  Chesterfield's  pksture,  if  meant  for  Joho- 
sen,  was  not  overehaiged;  for  what  between  his 
blindness,  his  nervousness,  and  his  eagerness,  all 
his  friends  describe  his  mode  of  eating  to  have 
been  something  wone  than  awkward.  See  poit^ 
6th  Aug.  1768.— En.] 

*  [It  was  the  fint  remarkable  phrase  which 
Mr.  Murphy  ever  heard  him  utter. — ^Ed.] 

'  [It  is,  however,  remarkable  that  Johnson 
had'  not  read  what  he  thus  indignantly  censured. 
See  pqst,  March,  1668,  where,  in  converaation 
with  Dr.  Bumey,  he  confened  that  he  had  not 
read  Bolingbroke's  works;  and  was,  therefore, 
not  anxious  about  their  refutation. — Eo.] 

'  [Mallet's  wife,  a  foolish  and  conceited  woman, 
one  evening  introduced  herKlf  to  David  Hume, 
at  an  assembly,  saying,  **  We  deisH,  Mr.  Hunle, 
should  know  one  anCther.'*    Hume  y 


incly  displeased  and  disconcerted,  and  replied, 
<«  Madam,  I  am  no-  deist;  I  do  not  so  style  my- 
self, neither  do  I  desire  to  be  known  by  that  ap^ 
pellation.*' — Hardy*  $  lAft  of  Lard  Charletnont^ 
vol.  L  p.  286.  The  impatatknn  might,  even  on 
mere  worklly  grounds,  be  very  disagreeable  to 
Hume;  for  the  editor  has  in  his  posaessbn  proof 
that  when  Lord  Hertford  (whose  private  secreta- 
ry, in  his  embaiai^  to  Paris,  Hume  had  been)  was 
appobted  Lord  Uentenant  of  Ireland,  his  lordship 
declined  continuing  him  in  the  same  character, 
alleging  as  a  reason  the  dissatisftctHm  that  it 
would  excite  on  account  cf  Home's  antHPeligioai 
principles. — fn,} 
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with  pious  reverence,  and  sincerely  disap- 
proved of  the  infidel  writings  of  several,, 
whom  in  the  course  of  his  almost  universal 
gay  intercourse  with  men  of  eminence,  he 
treated  with  external  civility,  distinguished 
himself  upon  this  occasion.  Mr.  Pelham 
having  died  on  the  very  day  on  which  Lord 
Bolinghroke's  works  came  out,  he  wtote'an 
elegant  Ode  on  his  death,  beginning 

*<  L«t  others  hail  the  ming  ■on, 
I  bow  to  that  whOM  coone  is  ron." 

In  which  is  the  following. stanza: 

**  The  same  aad  moni»  to  churoh  and  state 
(do  tor  our  uns  *t  was  fixed  by  fate), 

A  doable  stroke  was  giTen; 
Black  as  the  whirlwinds  of  the  north, 
St  John's  fell  genius  iisaed  fofth,     . 

And  Pelham  fled  to  hbaven.*' 

Johnson  this  year  found  an  interval  of 
leisure  to  make  an  excursion  to  Oxford,  for 
the  purpose  of  consulting  the  libraries  there. 
Of  this,  and  of  many  interesting  circum- 
stances concerning  him,  during  a  twrt  of 
his  life  when  he  conversed  but  little  with 
the  world  i,  I  am  enabled  to  give  a  particu- 
lar account,  by  the  liberal  communications 
of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Thomas  Warton,  who 
obligingly  ftirnished  me  with  several  of  our 
common  friend's  letters,  which  he  illustrated 
with  notes.  These  I  shall  insert  in  their 
proper  places. 

•'  DR.  JOHNSON  TO  MR.  WARTON. 
«  (LondeaViS  Jn]7«  17M. 
"  Sir, —  It  IS  but  an  ill  return  for  the 
book  with  which  you  were  pleased  jto  fa- 
vour me  3,  to  have  delayed  my  thanks  for 
it  till  now.  I  am  too  apt  to  he  negligent; 
but  I  can  never  deliberatelv  show  my  dis- 
respect to  a  man  of  your  character;  and  I 
now  pay  you  a  Very  honest  acknowledge- 
ment, for  the  advancement  of  the  literature 
of  our  native  country.  You  have  shown 
to  all,  who  shall  hereafter  attempt  the  study 
of  our  ancient  authoure,  the  way  to  suc- 
cess; by  directing  theni  to  the  perusal  of 
the  books  which  those  authours  had  read. 
Of  this  method,  Hughes  3,  and  men  much 
greater  than  Hughes,  seem  never  to  have 
thought.  The  reason  why  the  authours, 
which  are  yet  read,  of  Uie.  sixteenth  centu- 
ry, are  so  little  understood,  is,  that  they 
are  read  alone;  and  no  help  is  borrowed 
from  those  who  lived  with  them,  or  before 
tliem.     Some  part  of  this  ignorance  I  hope 


^  [This  seems  to  invalidate  Mr.  Bosweirs  former 
statement,  p.  102,  and  to  support  that  of  Mr. 
Mnrphy.— Ed.] 

*  Observations  on  Spenser's  Fairv  ^neen,  the 
first  edition  of  which  was  now  pnblished.— War- 
ton. 

'  Hughes  pabUshed  a 
Wartok. 


to  remove  by  my  book  4,  which  noBr  draw* 
towards  its  endj  but  which  I  cannot  finish 
to  my  mind,  without  visiting  the  libraries 
of  Oxford,  which  I  therefore  hope  to  see  in 
a  fortnight  ^  I  know  not  how  Ion?  I  shall 
stay,  or  where  I  shall  lodge;  but  shall  be  sure 
to  look  for  ydu  at  my  arrival,  and  we  shall 
easily  settle  the  rest.  I  am,  dear  sir,  your 
most  obedient,  fcc. 

''Sam.  JoHKftOH.'* 

Of  his  conversation  while  at  Oxford  at 
this  time^  Mr.  Warton  preserved  and  com- 
municated to  me  the  following  memorial, 
which,  though  not  written  with  all  the  care 
and  attention  which  that  learned  and  ele^ 
gant  writer  bestowed  on  those  compositions 
which  he  intended  for  the  publick  eye,  is  so 
happily  expreraed  in  an  easy  styie,  that  I 
should  injure  it  by  any  alteration: 

"When  Johnson  came  to  Ox- 
ford in  1754,  the  long    vacation   ^/lui^ 
was  beginning,  and  most  people  "^ 

were  leaving  the  place.  This  was  the  first 
time  of  his  being  there,  after  qvitting  the 
University.  The  next  morning  alter  his 
arrival,  he  wished  to  see  his  old  college, 
Pembroke.  I  went  with  him.  He  was 
highlv  pleas^  to  find  all  the  colle^  servants 
which  ne  had  left  there  still  remaining,  par- 
ticularly a  very  okl  butler,  and  expre^ed 
great  satisfaction  at  being  recognised  by 
tnem,  and  conversed  with  them  fanuliariv. 
He  waited  on  the  master.  Dr.  Radclide, 
who  received  him  very  coldly.  Johnson  at 
least  expected,  that  the  master  wou&d  order 
a  cc^y  of  his  Dictionary,  now  near  publica- 
tion; but  the  master  did  not  choose  to  talk 
on  the  subject,  never  asked  Johnson  to  dine, 
nor  even  to  visit  him  while  he  stayed  at  Ox- 
ford. After  we  had  left  tlie  lodgings,  John- 
son said  to  me,  ^  There  lives  a  man,  who 
lives  by  the  revenues  of  literature,  and  will 
not  move  a  finger  to  support  it*.     If  I 


*  His  Dietbnary.— ^Warton. 

*  He  came  to  Oxford  within  a  Ibrtn^slit, 
stayed  about  five  weeks.  He  lodged  at  a  ~ 
call(^  Kettel-hall,  near  Trinity  College.  Bat 
during  his  visit  at  Oxford,  he  collected  nothing  in 
the  libraries  for  his  Dictionary.-*-WART02f. 
[Probably  because,  as  we  shall  see  presendj,  he 
found  soflicient  en^loyment  in  the  private  libra- 
ry of  Mr.  Wise.— Ed].  KetteUHall  b  an  aa- 
cient  tenement,  alining  to  Trinity  Coihge, 
built  about  the  year  1615,  by  Dr.  Ralph  Kettei, 
then  president,  for  the  accommodation  of  com- 
monen  of  tbit  aociety.  In  this  ancient  hmtd^ 
then  in  a  very  ruinous  state,  about  forty  yean  aif 
ter  Johnson  had  lodged  there,  Mr.  Windham  and 
the  present  writer  were  accommodated  with  two 
chambers,  of  primitive  simplicity,  dnring  ibe  in- 
stallation of  the  Dake  of  Portland  as  chancellor 
of  the  Univenity  of  Oxford,  in  1798.  It  haeaktoa 
been  oonverted  into  a  commodious  private  boass. 
-^Malone.  • 

*  [There  is  sona  axcaw  for  Doetor  Ba^t^ff 
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eome  t»Kre  at  Ozfbid,  I  shall  take  up  my 
abode  at  Trinity  i.*  We  then  called  on  the 
Reverend  Mr.  Meeke,  one  of  the  fellows, 
and  of  Johnson's  standinff.  Here  was  a 
most  cordial  meting  on  both  sides.  On 
leaving  him,  Johnson  said, '  I  used  to  think 
Meeke  had  excellent  parts,  when  we  were 
boys  together  at  the  college :  but,  alas ! 

<  Loft  in  a  convent^s  wlitary  g^oom!* — 

I  remember,  at  the  classical  lecture  in  the 
hall,  I  could  not  bear  Meeke's  superiority, 
and  I  tried  to  sit  as  far  f fom  huniiks  leould, 
that  I  might  not  hear  him  construe.' 
.  "  As  we  were  leaving  the  college,  he  said, 
f  Here  I  translated  Pope's  Messiah.  Whidi 
do  you  think  is  the  best  line  in  it?  My  own 
favourite  is, 

•  Vallis  aromatieai  fqnfit  flaronica  nabet.' 

I  told  him,  I  thought  it  a  veiy  sonorous 
hexameter.  I  did  not  tell  him,  it  was  not 
in- the  Virgilian  style.  He  much  regretted 
that  his  Jir#(  tutor  was  dead;  for  whom  he 
seemed  to  retain,  the  g;reatest  regard.  He 
said,  *  I  once  had  been  a  whole  morning 
altdinff  in  Christ-Church  meadows,  and 
miraed  his  lecture  in  logick.  After  dinner 
he  sent  for  me  to  his  room.  I  expected  a 
sharp  rebuke  ibr  my  idleness,  and  went  with 
a  heating  heart  ^.  When  we  were  seated, 
he  told  me  he  had  sent  for  me  to  drink  a 


(flo  be  ipelt  his  name)  not  ordering  a  copy,  of 
the  book,  for  this  yisit  occurred  jMven  or  eight 
months  before  the  Dictionary  was  published. 
His  personal  neglect  of  Johnson  is  less  easily  to 
be  accounted  for,  unless  it  be  by  the  fact  that  he 
was  a  great  mvalid  ;  but  the  imputation  of  his 
living  by  the  revenues  of  literature,  and  doing 
Dothmg  for  it,  cannot,  as  Dr.  Hall  infonns  me,  he 
justly  made  against  Dr.  KatclifT ;  for  be  bequeath- 
ed to  his  college  TOSO/.  4  per-cents.  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  an  exhibition  for  the  son  of  a  Glooces- 
tershire  cleigyman — 1000/.  for  the  improvement 
of  the  college  bnilding»^100/.  worth  of  books— 
and  100/.  for  ooatingent  expenses.  The  residue 
of  his  property  he  (except  600/.  left  for  the  re- 
pair of  the  prebendal  honse  at  Gloucester)  left  to 
the  old  butler  mentioned  in  the  test,  who  had 
long  been  his  servant :  a  bequest  which  Johnson 
bimself  imitated  in  iaTour  of  his  own  servant, 
Barber.— Ed.] 

»  [Mr.  Warton*8  own  College.— Ed.] 
*  [This  was  John8on>  earliest  account  of  this 
litde  event,  and  probablv  the  most  accurate ; 
many  years  after  this  he  told  the  story  to  Boswell 
and  Mrsn  Piozzl,  and  made  a  parade  of  his  having 
waited  on  his  tutor,  not  with  a  "  beaming  heart," 
but  wkh  **  nonchalance  and  even  insolence," 
It  would  seem  as  if  Johnson  had  been  induced, 
by  the  too  obsequions  deference  of  bis  later  ad- 
muren,  to  assign  to  his  character  m  youth  a  little 
more  of  that  sturdy  digwtv  than,  whan  his  recol- 
lection was  fresher  and  his  ear  unspoiled  by  flat^ 
lery,  he  asMnned  to  Mr.  Warton  (see  ante,  p.  21, 
SI).— £o  ] 


glassef  wine  widihBn,  and  to  tell  me,  he 
was  net  angty  with  me  for  missing  his  lecr- 
titre.  This  was,  in  fact,  a  most  severe  re- 
primand. Some  more  of  the  boys  were 
then  sent  for,  and  we  spent  a  very  pleasant 
afternoon.'  Besides  Mr.  Meeke,  there  was 
only  one  other  fellow  of  Pembroke  now  re- 
sident: from  both  of  whom  Johnson  receiv- 
ed the  greatest  civilities  during  this  visit, 
and  they  pressed  him  very  much  to  have  a 
room  in  the  college. 

<<  In  the  course  of  this  visit  (1754)  John- 
son and  I  walked  three  or  four  times  to  Ells- 
field,  a  village  beautiftilly  situated  about 
three  miles  ft^m  Oxford,  tq  see  Mr.  Wise, 
Radclivian  librarian,  witli  whom  Johnaon 
was  much  pleased.  At  this  place,  Mr. 
Wise  had  fitted  up  a  house  and  gardens,  in 
a  singular  manner,  but  with  great  taste. 
Here  was  «n  excellent  library,  particularly 
a  Valuable  collection  of  books  in  Nortliem 
literature,  with  which  Johnson  was  often 
very  busy.  One  day  Mr.  Wise  read  to  us 
a  dissertation  which  he  was  preparing  for 
the  press,  entitled  <  A  History  and  Chronol- 
0(fy  of  the  Fabulous  Ages.'  Some  old  divin- 
ities of  Thrace,  relat^  to  the  Titans,  and 
called  the  Cabibi,  made  a  very  important 
part  oC  the  theory  of  this  piece;  and  in  con- 
versation afterwards,  Mr.  Wise  talked  much 
of  his  Cabi&i.  As  we  returned  to  Oxford 
in  the  evening,  I  outwalked  Johnson,  and 
he  cried  out  Si^fflamina,  a  Latin  word,  which 
came  from  his  mouth  with  peculiar  grace, 
and  was  as  much  as  to  say,  Put  on  your 
drag  chain.  Before  we  got  home,  I  again 
walked  too  fast  for  him;  and  he  now  cried 
out,  ''Whv,  you  walk  as  if  you  were  pur 
sued  by  all  the  Gabiei  in  a  body.*  In  an 
evening  we  frequently  took  long  walks  from 
Oxford  into  the  country,  returning  to  sup- 
per. Once,  in  our  way  home,  we  viewed 
the  ruins  of  the  abbies  of  Oseney  and  Rew- 
ley,  near  Oxford,  ^fier  at  least  half  an 
hour's  silence,  Johnson  said,  '  I  viewed 
them  with  indignation  ^ !'  We  had  then  a, 
long  conversation  on  Gothic  buildings:  .and 
in  talking  of  the  fonn  of  old  halls,  he  said, 
'  In  these  halls,  the  fireplace  was  anciently, 
always  in  the  middle  of  the  room,  till  the 
whigs  removed  it  on  one  side^.'  About 
tills  time  there  had  been  an  execution  of 
two  or  three  criminals  at  Oxford  on  a  Mon- 
day. Soon  ailerwards,  one  day  at  dinneI^ 
I  was  saying  that  Mr.  Swinton,  the  chap- 


'  [The  Scotch,  who  were  so  angry  at  Johnson's 
indignation  at  the  desecration  and  dilapidatk>n  of 
religions  edifices  in  Scotland,  would  have  been 
pacified  had  they  sooner  known  that  a  similar  in- 
dignation was  excited  by  sioiihir  causes  ia  Eng- 
land—En.} 

4  [What  can  this  mean?    What  had  the  whigi  . 
to  do  with  removing  the  souoky  hearths  from  tba 
centre  of  the  great  (alls  to  a  more  conunodioui  i 
chimaey  at tlM side ? — ^Ed] 
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Iain  of  the  gaol  i,  and  abo  a  flreqn^t  preach- 
er before  the  nniirermty^  a  learned  man;  but 
oflen  tbou^htlesa  and  absent,  preached  the 
condemnation  sermon  on  repentance,  before 
the  convicts,  on  the  preceding  day^  Sunday  j 
and  that  in  the  close  he  told  his  audience, 
that  he  should  give  them  the.  remainder  of 
what  he  had  to  say  on  the  subject,  the  next 
L<^'s  Day.  Upon  which,  one  of  our  com- 
pany, a  doctor  oi  divinity,  and  a  plain  mat- 
ter-of-fact man,  by  way  of  ofiering  an  apol- 
ogy for  Mr.  Swinton,  gravely  remarked, 
that  he  had  probably  preached  the  same  ser- 
mon before  the  university:  *  Yes  sir,  (says 
Johnson)  but  the  universi^  were  not  to  be 
hanged  the  next  motnihg.' 
"  I  forgQt  to  observe  before,  that  when 
'  he  left  Mr.  Meeke  (as  I  have  told  above), 
he  added,  *  About  the  same  ^nie  of  life, 
Meeke  was  left  behind  at  Oxford  to  feed  on 
a  fellowship,  and  I  went  to  London  to  get 
my  living:  now,  sir,  see  the  difierence  of 
our  literary  characters  *{'  " 

The  following  letter  was  written  by  Dr. 
Johnson  to  Mr.  Chambers,  of  Lincoln  Col- 
lege, afterwards  Sir  Robert  Chambers  3,  one 
or  the  judges  in  India : 

''to  MR.  CHAMBERS  OV  LINCOLN  COLLEGE. 
VS^itNoT.  17A4.     . 

''Dear  sir, — The  commissioa  which  I 
delayed  to  trouble  ygu  with  at  your  departs 
ure,  I  am  now  obliged  to  send  you;  and 
beg  that  you  will  be  so  kind  as  to  carry  it 
to  Mr  Warton,  of  Trinity,  to  whom  I 
should  have  written  immediately,  but  that 
I  know  not  if  he  be  yet  come  back  to  Ox- 
ford. 

"  In  the  Catalogue  of  MSS.  of  Gr.  Brit, 
see  vol.  i.  pag.  18.  MSS.  Bod|.  Marttbium 


*  [The  Rev.  Mr.  Swinton,  who  had  so  cod- 
spkmons  a  share  in  the  Univenal  History. — 9ee 
post,  6  Dec  1784.-- Ed.] 

'  [Ct«rM  acttens  martalia  tarda.  Poverty 
was  the  stironlns  which  made  Jobifton  exert  a 
genius  naturally,  it  may  be  sapposed,  more  vig- 
orous than  Meeke*s,  and  he  was  now  beginning 
to  enjoy  the  fame,  of  which  so  many  painfd  yeats 
•  of  distress  and  penary  had  laid  the  foundation. 
Meeke  had  lived  an  easy  life  of  decent  compe- 
tence ;  and  on  the  whole,  perhaps,  as  little  envied 
Johnson,  as  Jphnson  him  :  the  goodness  and  jus- 
tice of  Providence  equalize  to  a  degree,  not  al- 
ways visible  at  first  sight,  the  happiness  of  man- 
kind— nee  vixiitnaU  qui  naiu$  moriemque 
/yw/i^.— Ed.] 

*  [Sir  Robert  Chambers  was  born  in  1787,  at 
Newcastle-on-Tyne,  and  educated  at  the  same 
school  with  Lord  Stowell  and  his  brother  the  Eaii 
of  Eldon,  and  afterwc^  (like  them)  a  member 
of  Univernty  College.  It  was  by  visitiqg  Cham- 
ben,  when  a  fellow  of  University,  that  Johnson 
became  acquainted  with  Lord  Stowell ;  and  when 
Chambers  went  to  India,  Lord  Stowell,  as  he  ex- 
rrened  it  io  the  Editor,  **  seemed  to  sueceed  to 
his  place  in  Johnson's  fiiendship."— Ed.] 


XV.  nurrtyrum  sub  Jfdiano^  aueiore   Tfte- 
ophylaeia. 

It  is  desired  that  Mr.  Warton  will  inquire, 
and  send  word,  what  will  be  the  eoat  oT 
transcribing  this  manuscript. 

"  Vol.  ii.  p.  Sa.  Num.  103a.  5S.  Coll. 
J^OY. -^Commeniaria  in  Jieta  AptuioL — 
Comment  4n  Sepiem  MhistoUu  CMoUats, 

"  He  ia  desired  to  tell  what  is  the  age  of 
each  of  these  manuscripts;  and  what  it  will 
cost  to  have  v  transcript  of  the  two  fint 
pages  of  each. 

"  If  Mr.  Wurton  be  not  in  Oxford,  yo« 
may  try 'if  you  can  get  it  done  by  any  body 
else;  or  stay  till  he  cornea  according  to  your 
own  convenience.  It  is  lor  an  Italian  Itle- 
raio. 

"  The  answer  is  to  be  directed  to  his 
excellency  Mr.  Zon,  Venetian  resident,  So- 
ho-square. 

"  1  hope,  dear  sir,  that  you  do  not  rerrel 
the  change  of  London  lor  Oxford.  Mr. 
Baretti  is  well,  and  Miss  Williams;  and  we 
shall  all  be  glad  to  hear  from  you,  whenever 
you  shall  be  so  land  as  tp  wntclo,  sir,  youi 
most  humble  servant, 

"  Sam.  Johk«6n-» 

The  degree  of  master  of  arts,  which,  it 
has  been  observed,  could  not  be  obtained 
for  him  at  an  early  period  of  his  life,  was 
now  considered  as  an  honour  of  considerable 
importance,  in  order  to  grace  the  title-pace 
of  nis  Dictionary;  and  his  character  in  the 
literary  world  being  by  this  time  deservedly 
high,  his  friends  thought  that,  if  proper  ex- 
ertions were  made,  the  University  of  Ox- 
ford would  pay  him  the  compliment. 

"  DR.  JOHNSON  TO  MR.  WARTON. 

«<  (London),  28t]i  Nor.  1754. 

"  Dear  sir, — I  am  extremely  obliged  to 
you  and  to  Mr.  Wise,  for  the  uncommon 
care  which  you  have  taken  of  my  interest  ^j 
if  you  can  accomplish  your  kind  design,  I 
shall  certainly  take  me  a  little  habitation 
amoncf  you. 

"The books  which  I  promised  to  Mr. 
WiseS,Ihave  not  been  able  to  procure: 
but  I  elhall  send  him  a  Finnick  dictionary, 
the  only  copy,  perhaps,  in  England,  which 
was  presented  to  me  by  a  learned  Swfede; 
but  I  keep  it  back,  that  it  may  make  a  set 
of  my  own  books  of  the  new  edition*,  with 
which  I  shall  accompany  it,  more  welcome. 
Vou  will  assure  him  of  my  gratitude. 


*  In  procuring  him  the  degree  of  master.of  sils 
by  diploma  at  Oxford. — Warton. 

*  Lately  fellow  of  Trinity  College,  and  at  this 
time  Radclitian  librarian  at  Oxford.  He  was  a 
tnan  of  yery  constderable  learning,,  and  eminently 
skilled  in  Roman  and  Anglo-S2xon  antimutiaa. 
He  died  m  1767.— Wartox. 

*  [This  most  have  been  a  new  editioa  of  ifm 
Rambler.— Ed.] 
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♦•Poor  dear  Collins M-r-Wpuld  a  letter 
give  him  any  pleasure?  I  have  a  mind  to 
write. 

"  I  am  glad  of  your  hindrance  in  vonr 
Spenserian  deaign^,  yet  I  would  not  have 
it  delayed.  Three  hotire  a  day  stolen  from 
sleep  and  amusement,  will  ptoduce  it. .  Let  a 
8ervitour3  transcribe  the  quotations,  and 
interleave  them  with  references,  to  save 
lime.  This  will  shortetf  the  work,  and  les- 
sen the  fatigue.    * 

"  Can  I  do  any  thing  to  promote  the  di- 
ploma?   I  would  not  he  wanting  to  co-ope- 
tatewiUi  your  kindness;  of  which  whatev- 
er be  the  effect,  I  ^hali  be,  dear  Sir,  your 
*    most  obliged,  &c. 

*' Sam.  JoHNSow." 

"  DR.  JOHNSOJY  TO  MR.  WARTON. 

"  (Lqndon),  31  Dec.  1754. 

*^  Dear  sir, — I  am  extrenielv  sensible  of 
the  favour  done  me  both  by  Mr.  Wise  and 
yourself.  The  book  *  cwinot  I  think,  be 
'  printed  in  less  than  six  weeks,  nor  proba- 
oly  so  soon;  and  I  will  keep  back  the  title- 
page,  for  such  an  insertion  as  you  seem  to 
promise  me.  Be  pleased  to  let  me  know 
what  money  I.  shall  send  you  for  bearing 
ihe  expense  of  the  affair^  and  I  will  take 
care  that  you  may  have  it  ready  at  your 
liand. 

"  I  had  lately  the  favour  of  a  letter  from 
your  brother,  with  some  account  of  poor 
ColUns,  for  whom  I  am  much  concerned.' 
^  1  have  a  notion,  that  by  very  great  temper- 
ance, or  more  properly  abstinence  *,  he  may 
yet  recover. 

<<  There  is  an  old  English  and  Latin  book 
of  poems  by  Barclay,  called  '  The  Siiip  of 
Fools:'  at  the  end  of  which  are  a  number 
of  E^logfie$, — so  he  writes  it,  from  Egloga, 
— ^which  are  probably  the  first  in  our  lan- 
guage. If  you  cannot  find  the  book,  I  will 
get  Mr.  Dodsley  to  send  it  you, 

"  I  shall  be  extremely  glad  to  hear  from 
you  again,  to  know  if  the  affair  proceeds  \ 


*  Collins  (the  poet)  was  at  this  time  at  Oxford, 
on  a  visit  to  Mr.  Warton ;  but  labouring  under 
the  most  deplorable  languor  of  body  and  dejec- 
tion of  mind.  IVaRtox.  (See  antCf  p.  108. 
—Ed.] 

Mr.  Collins,  who  was  the  son  of^  a  hatter  at 
Chichester,  was  bom  December  25,  1720,  and 
was  released  from  the  dismal  state  hereso  patheti- 
cally  described,  in  1756. — Ma  lone.  [See  an- 
te, p.  108.— Ed.] 

'  Of  publishing  a  Tolume  of  observations  on  the 
best  of  Spenser's  works.  It  was  hindered  b;^  my' 
taking  pupils  in  this  college. — ^Warton. 

'  Young  students  of  the  lowest  rank  at  Oxford 
are  so  called. — Warton. 

*  His  Dictionary.— AVartoit. 

'  [See  ante,  p.  89,  note: — ^Ed.] 

*  Of  the  degree  at  Oxford.— Wartoxt. 


L  have  memUoned  it  ta  jhhib  of  my  friendBi 
for  fear  of  being  laughed  at  for  my  disap- 
pointment. 

"  You  know  poor-Mr.  Dodaley  haa  loat 
his  wife;  I  believe  he  ia  much  affected.    I 
hope  he  will,  not  m^er  ao  miich  as  I  ye 
suffer  for  the  loss  of  mine. 

I  have  ever  since  seemed  to  myaelf  broken 
off  from  mankind^  akind  of  solitary  wan^^ 
derer  in  the  wild  of  life,  without  any  direc- 
tion, or  fixed  point  of  view;  a  gloomy  gaz- 
er on  the  world  to  which  I  have  littie  rela- 
tion. Yet  I  would  endeavour,  by  the  hdp 
of  you,  and  your  brother,  to  supply  the 
want  of  closer  union,  by  frfendakip;  and 
hope  td  have  long  the  pleasure  of  being, 
dear  sir,  most  affectionately  yours, 

'    "  Sam.  JoHKSOir." 

**  DR.  JOHNSOIf  TO  MR.  WARTOW. 

«<  (London),  24th  Dec.  I7M. 

"  Dear  sir, — I  am  sat  down  to  answer 
your  kind  letter,  though  I  know  hot  wheth- 
er J  shall  direct  it  do  as  that  h  may  reach 
you;  the  miscarriage  of  it  will  be  no  great 
matter,  as  I  have  nothing  to  send  but  thanks, 
of  which  I  owe  you  many,  yet  if  a  few 
should  be  lost,  I  shall  ampfy^  find  them  in 
my  own  mind;  and  professions  of  respect, 
of'^which  the  profession  will  easily  be  renew- 
ed while  'the  respect  continues!  and  the 
same  causes  which  first  produced  can  hard- 
ly fail  to.  preserve  it.  rray  let  me  know, 
however,  whether  my  letter  finds  its  way 
to  you. 

"Poor  dear*  Collins! — Let  me  know 
whether  you  think  it  would  give  him  pleas- 
sure  if  I  should  write  to  him,  /  have  often 
been  near  hu  state  <|,  and  therefbre  have  it 
in  great  commiseration.* 

"  r^incerely  wish  you  the  usual  pleasures 
of  this  joyous  season,  and  more  than  the 
usual  pleasures,  those  of  contemplation  on 
the  great  event  which  this  festival  com- 
memorates. 1  am,  dear  sir,  your  most  af* 
fectionate  and  most  humble  servant, 

"  Sam.  Johns6n." 

In  1755  we  behold  him  to  ^eat  ad  van 
tage;  hia  degree  of  master  of  arts  conferred  ^ 
upon  him,liis  Dicticinarv  published,  his  cor- 
respondence animated,  nis  benevolence  ex- 
ercised. 


7  Thk  vene  is  taken  fh)m  the  long  lost  BsL 
LZROPHOK,  a  tragedy  by  Enripides.  It  is  pra- 
served  by  Stddaa  in  his  Lexicon,  Voc.  Ot/utoi  II.  p. 
666,  where  the  reading  m,  BvnvA  toi  TtfnfBa./m.'^ 
BtraKBY.  [The  meaning  ii,  Alaa !  bat  why 
flhoold  I  say  aias  ?  we  have  nfoed  only  the 
common  lot  of  moitalhy  !— Ed.] 

»  [See  ante,  p.  10.— E».I 
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**  DS.  JOHl^iON  TO    MK.  WARTOIf. 

••(LoBdon),]  Feb.  1T«S. 

<<  DSA&  '8iR,-^I  wrote  to  you  dome  weeks 
tgo,  but  believe  did  not  direct. accurately, 
and  therefore  know  not  whetheryou  had 
my  letter.  I  would,  likewise,  write  to  vour 
brother,  but  know  not  where  to  find  him. 
I  now  begin  to  see  land,  afler  having  wan- 
dered, according  to  Mr.  Warburton's  phrase, 
in  tins  vast  sea  of  words.  What  reception 
I  shall  meet  with  on  the  shore,  I  know  not; 
whether  the  sound  of  bells,  an4  acclamations 
of  the  pe6ple,  which  Ariosto  talks  of.  in  his 
last  canto,  or  a  general  murmur  of  dislike,  I 
know  not:  whether  I  shall  find  upon  the 
coast  a  Calypso  that  will  court,  or  a  Poly- 
pherae  that  will  resist.  But  if  Polypheme 
comes,  have  at  his  eye !  I  hope,  however, 
the  criticks  will  let  me  be  at  peace;  for 
though  I  do  npt  much  fear  their  skill  and 
strength,  I  am  a  little  afraid  of  myself,  and 
would  not  willingly  ^L  so  much  ill-will  in 
my  bosom  as  literary  quarrels  are  apt  to  ex- 
dte. 

<*  Mr,  Baretti  is  about  a  work  for  which 
he  is  in  great  want  of  Crescombeni,  which 
you  may  have  affain  when  ^ou  please. 

**  There  is  nothing  consideraolp  done  or 
doing  among  us  here.  We  are  not  perhaps 
as  innocent  as  villager^,  but  most  of  us  seem^ 
to  be  as  idle.  I  hope, .  however,  you  are* 
busy;  and  should  be  glad  to  know  what  you 
are  doing.  I  am,  dearest  sir,  your  humble 
servant,  "  Sam  Johnson." 

"dr.  JOHNSON  TO  MR.  WARTON. 

"(London),  4]^el>.  1735. 

"DsAR  SIB, — ^I  received  your  letter  this 
day,  with  great  sense  of  the  favour  that  has 
been  done  me  *;  for  which  I  return  my  most 
sincere  thaiiks;  and  entreat  you  to  pay  to 
Mr.  Wise  such  returns  as  I  ought  to  make 
for  so  much  kindness  so  little  deserv^ 

**  I  sent  Mr.  Wise  the  Lexicon,  and  after- 
wards wrote  to  him:  but  know  not  whether 
he  had  either  the  book  or  letter.  Be  so 
good  as  to  contrive  to  inquire. 

"  But  why  does  my  dear  Mr.  Warton 
tell  me  nothing  of  himself.^  Where  hangs 
« the  new  volume 9?  Can  I  help?  Let  not 
the  past  labour  be  lost,  for  want  of  a  little 
more;  but  snatch  what  time  you  can  from 
the  hall,  and  the  pupils,  and  the  cofieerhouse, 
and  the  parks  3,  and  complete  your  design. 
I  am,  dear  sir,  9lc, 

Sam.  JoHNsoi^." 

'  His  degree  bad  now  pant,  aecording  to  the 
onial  ibnn.  the  mfrnigeB  of  the  beads  of  colleges; 
but  was  not  yet  finally  granted  by  the  vniyenity. 
It  was  carried  without  a  aiiigle  diMentieot  Toiee. 
— Wahtoit. 

'  On  Spenser.^ — ^WAKTON-k 

*  fTbe  walks  near  Oxford  lo  eal]ed.--p£D.] 


'*J>R.  JOHNSON  TO  MR.  WARTON. 

**  (LnndoB),  IS  Fd>.  J7S8. 

<<Dear  srR, — I  had  a  letter  last  week 
from  Mr.  Wise,  but  have  yet  heard  nothing 
from  you,  nor  know  in  what  state  my  affiur  ^ 
stands;  of  which  I  beg  vou  to  inform  me,  if 
you  can  to-morrow,  by  tne  return  of  the  poet 

"  Mr.  Wise^ sends  me  word,  that  he.  baa 
taot  had  the  Finnick  Lexicon  yet,  which  I 
sent  some  time  ago^  and  if  he  has  it  not,  yoa 
must  inquire  after  it.  However,  do  not  let 
your  letter  stay  for  that. 

''  Your  brother,  who  is  a  better  corres- 
pondent than  you,  and  not  much  better, 
sends  me  word  that  your  pupils  keep  you  in 
college:  but  do  they  keep  you  from  writing 
too?  ,  Let  them,  at  least,  give  you  time  to 
write  to,  dear  sir,  your  most  affectionate,  &c 
''  Sam.  Johnsov.' 

"dr.  JOHNSON  TO  MR.  WARTON. 

^(Londoii).  Febu  ]7S5w 

'  "  Dear  siR,-^Dr,  King^  was  with  me  a 
few  minutes  before  your  letter^  this,  liow- 
ever,  is  the  first  instance  in  which  3^our  kind 
intentions  tome  have  ever  been  frustrated  ^ 
I  have  now  the  full  effect  of  your  care  and 
benevolence;* and  am  far  from  thinking  it  a 
slight  honour,  or  a  small  advantage;  since  it 
will  put  the  enjoyment  of  your  conversati<m 
ftiore  frequently  in  the  power  of,  dear  sir, 
your  most  obliged  and  affectionate 

"  Sam.  JorXson. 
'*  P.  S.  I  have  enclosed  a  letter  to  the 
vice-chancellor  7,  which  you  will  read;  and 
if  you  like  it,  seal  and  give  him." 


*  Of  the  d^gree.--*WAaTON'. 

>  Principal  of  Samt  Mary  Hall  at  Oxford.  Ha 
brongfat  with  has  the  diploma  from  Obilbid.-^ 
Wahton.  [Bom  in  1685.  Enterad  of  Baliol 
in  1701.  D.  C.  L.  1715,  and  Principal  of  St 
Mary  Hall  in  1718.  In  1722  he  was  a  candidata 
for  tiie  representatk>n  of  the  univernty  in  padia- 
meat,  on  the  tor?  intereat ;  bqt  was  defeated.  He 
died  in  1763.  He  was  a  wit  and  a  aeholar,  and, 
in  paiticalar,  celebrated  for  bis  latmity ;  UgUy 
obnozioBB  to  the  Hanoverian  party,  and  the  klol 
,of  the  Jacobites.  It  appears  from  his  Memoin, 
Utely  Iniblisbed,  that  be  was  one  of  those  who 
was  mtrusted  with  the  knowledge  of  the  Pretend- 
er's being  in  London  in  the  latter  end  of  the  reign 
of  Geoige  the  Second,  where  Dr.  King  was  intro- 
dnced  to  him.  In  the  memoirs,  tfie  year  is  sta- 
ted to  have  been  1756,  bnt  there  is  reason  to  sua- 
pect  that  this  is  an  error  of  the  transcriber  or  the 
press,  for  the  Pretender's  visit  is  elsewhere  aaki  to 
have  been  in  1750. — Ed.] 

.'  I  ^oppose  Johnson  means  that  my  kini  rw- 
tenHon  of  hemg  the  first  to  give  him  the  good 
news  of  the  depee  bemg  granted  W8s.^tafrar^d!, 
becaose  Dr.  King  broog^  it  before  my  intelli- 
gence arrived — ^WAnroK.' 

'  Ih.  Hnddesfoid,  Pkesideiit  of  Trinity  Col. 
lege. — Waktov. 
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Am  the  puhlick  ^11  dbiibtlesB  be  pleased 
to  see  the  whole  profireas  of  (his  well-earned 
academical  honour,!  shall  insert  the  Chan* 
cellor  of  Oxford's  tetter  to  the  university  i, 
the  diploma,  and  Johnson's  letter  of  thanks 
to  the  vice-chancellor. 

TO  THE  RBV.  DR.  HUDBESFORD,  Fiee-Ckme^Uor 
of  the  Un£ver9itjf  of  Oxford  $  to  -^9  eommimipolMl  <o  UU 
tUoiM  o/hou9€»t  cHdfTopoood  tn  cotwocoiUm. 

•A  GrotT«iior-Mr«et,  FM>.  1755. 

^<  Mr.  tick-chavcbllor,  jlitd  gbktjlb- 
MBN, — Mr.  SamuelJohnson,  who  was  for- 
merly of  Pembroke  Colle|^e,  having  very 
eminently  distinguished  himself  bv  the  pub- 
lication of  Ik  series  of  essays,  excellently  cal- 
culated to  form  the  tnanners  of  the  people, 
and  in  which  the  cause  of  religion  and  mo* 
rality  is -every  where  maintained  by  the 
strongest  powers  of  ar^umeiit  and  lan- 
guage: and  who  shortly  mtends  to  publish 
a  Dictionary  of  the  £nglish  Tongue,  form- 
ed on  a  new  plan,  and  executed  with  the 
greatest  labour  and  judgment;  I  persuade 
myself  that  I  shall  act  agreeable  to  the  sen- 
timents of  the  whole  university,  in  desiring 
that  it  may  be  proposed  in  convocation  to 
ocmfer  on  him  the  degree  of  master  of  arts 
by  diptoma,  to  which  I  r^dily  give  my 
consent;  and  am,  Mr.  Vice-chancellor,  and 
gentlemen,  your  afieetioDate  friend  and 
servant,  "  Arrak." 

R^HOvIL    uDlFLOlUBIAGUrTBIiOHNflON. 
176A. 

<*  Cavcbllariiti,  Mag^tri  et  8cholare$ 
Vni»er$UaH$  Oxanien$i$  om$tibus  ad  quos  hoc 
fretem  tcriptum  perveneritt  $aliUem  in  Do" 
mino  sempitemam, 

**  Cumeumin  finem  gradtu  aeademiei'd 
me^orihtu  nottrit  inttUtOifuennt,  ut  viri  m- 
genio  et  doetrini  prastanie$  tUtUis  quoque 
frattr  eater 09  vuignirenttir ;  etunque  i^ 
doetimnus  Sanmsl  Johnioii  i  Collegia  Pem- 
hroehienei,  seripOe  $uii  popuiarium  rhoree  in- 
formantibue  dudttm  literato  orbi  innotuerit ; 
quin  et  Hngud  patrim  turn  ortumda  turn  eta- 
kiHeuda  {lexicon  eeUieet  AfigHeanum  turn' 
mo  studio,  nunmo  d  te  judicio  eongeetum  pro- 
pediem  editttrtu)  etiam  nune  utiliesintam  im- 
pendat  operam;  no$  igitur  Caneeilariue, 
Magistri,  et  Seholares  antedieti,  ni  virum  de 
Uterie  humaniorihtiM  optimi  meriiwn  diutius 
inhonoratum  pratereamuiy  in  eoUnni  eonvo- 
eatione  Doetorum,  Magutrorum,  RegenHum, 
et  non  Regenthun,  dedmo  die  meneie  Fehru~ 
arU  Jhmo  Domini  MUleeimo  Septingjenteei- 
mo  Qvinquageeimo  qumto  habitd,  prafatum 
etrtim  Saimieleni  Johoion  {eonspirantibus  em- 
nmm  euffragOe)  Magietrwn  in  ArHbue  re- 
nundammue  et  eonetthnmiie ;  eumque,  tirtute 
prmeentis  diplomatist  singulis  juribus  prvop' 
legii^  et  honor&ms  ad  istum  gradum  qudqud 
pertinenHbus  frui  et  gaudere  jussimus. 


'  Eitmeted  from  the   Convoeatioii  Regirter, 
OzfenL — ^BosWKLu 

*   VOL.   1.  10 


'<  In  «t^  ret  t^HmofUum  sigUhim'  UfU-^ 
versitntis  Oxomensis  prmsentibus  apponi 
feeimus, 

'*  Datum  til  domo  nostrm  Conooeatiof^ 
die  20«  mensis  Feb.  Anno  Dam,  prmdicto, 

'*  Diploma  supra  seriptum  per  RegistraH- 
urn  leetum  erat,  et  ex  deereto  tefierabUU 
Domits  eommuni  Umvers^aiH  sigi/lo  muni' 
tum^*' 

MZoiuirni.  4to  Col,  Mart.  17M. 
"▼mo  REVERENDO  JGEORGI01  HUUDE8FORD. 
0.  T.  P.  17N1VER8ITATI8   OXDNIEN6IS  VICE. 
CANCEIXARK)  DIONlSSIMa,  8.  P.  D. 

**  BAJf .'  JOHNSON  3. 
••  Ikor  ATUi  ji/ane  et  tibi  et  mUU  videar,  n^ 
si  qwmto  me  gaudio  affeeerint,  quos  nuper 
mVu  honores  {te,  credo,  aueto^e),  decrevit  Se^ 
natiu  Aeademteus,  literarum,  quo  tamen  ni- 
hil  levius,  officio,  sigmifteem ;  isigratus  etiam, 
nisi  comitatem,  quA  otr  eximius  *  mihi  vestri 
testimonium  amoris  in  mOnus  tradidit,  ag* 
noscam  et  laudem.  8i  quid  est,  undi  rei  torn 
itatm  aceedat  gratia,  hoc  ipso  mqgis  miMpla^ 
cet,  quod  eo  tempore  in  ordines  Aeademicoe 
denu^  eooptatus  sim,  quo  tutOn  imminuere 
auetoritatem^famcmique  OxonH  Imdere,  oei- 
nibuB  modis  eonantur  homines  oafri,  nee  ta^ 
men  acuti :  quibus  ego,  prout  viro  umbratico 
Heuit,  sender  restiti,  semper  restiturue* 
Qui  efiim,  inter  has  remmpro'cellas,  oelti- 
H  vel  Aeademim  defuexU,  ilium  virtuti  et 
Uteris,  sibique  et  posteris^  defuturum  exists 
mo,     VaU." 

"dr.   iOHNSON    TO    MR.    WARTON. 

(London)  30Ui  Murchi  1755. 

'<  Dear  sir, — A(^t  I  received  my  dipk>- 
msj  I  wrote  you  a  letter  of  thanks,  with  r 
letter  to  the  Vice-chancellor,  and,  sent  an* 
other  to  Mr«  Wise;  but  have  heard  from 
nobody  since;  and  beffin  to  think  myself 
forgotten.  It  is  true,  I  sent  you  a  double 
letter,  and  you  may  fear  an  expensive  cor«i 
respondent;  but  I  would  have  taken  it  kind- 
Ijf  if  you  had  returned  it  treble:  and  what 
i&  a  double  letter  to  a  petty  Artng,  that  har^ 
ing  fellowship  and  fines,  can  sleep  without 
a  modtu  in  his  head  ^7 


'  The  original 

WKLL. 


ii  ii    my  powewion.— Bos* 


'.  The  svpencription  of  tbki  letter  was  not  qnit^ 
correct  in  the  early  editionS  of  tbia  work.  It  is 
here  given  from  Dr.  Johnson**  original  letter,  now 
before  me, — ^Malone. 

*  We  may  conceive,  what  a  high  grati6cation 
it  mnat  have  been  to  Johnson  to  receive  his  diplo- 
ma from  the  hands  of  the  great  Dr.  King,  whose 
prineiples  w«e  so  congenial  with  his'  own. — 
BoswBLL.  [The  reader  will  see  in  the  pre- 
ceding note,  p.  120,  why  Mr.  Boswell  calls  this 
gentleman  the  great  Dr.  King.-^ED.] 

*  The  words  ija  Italicks  are  allusions  to  pas- 
sages in  Mr.  Walton's  poem,  called  "  The  Pro* 
gress  of  Discontent,'*  now  lately  pablisbed.^' 
Wartok. 
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<*  Dear  Mr.  Warton,  let  me  hear  from 
you,  and  tell  me  something,  I  care  not 
what,  80  I  hear  it  but  from  you.  Some- 
thing I  will  tell  you : — I  hope  to  aee  my 
Dictionary  bound  and  lettered  next  week; — 
va$td  mole  tuperhus.  And  I  have  a  great 
mind  to  come  to  Oxford  at  Easter;  but  you 
will  not  invite  me.  Shall  I  come  unin- 
vited, or  stay  here  where  nobody  perhaps, 
would  miss  me  if  I  went?  A  hard  choice! 
But  such  is  the  world  to,  dear  sir,  youra, 
&c.  "  Sam  Johnsow.'^ 


Ed, 


[The  following  extract  of  a  let- 
ter from  Mr.  Warton  to  his  brotli- 
er  will  show,  his  first  sentiments  on  this 
great  work. 

« Idth  April,  1755. 

Mean,  of  «c  The  Dictionary  is  arrived;  the 
p.'m'  pi^ace  is  noble.  There  is  a  gram- 
mar prefixed,  and  the  history  offiie 
language  is  pretty  full;  but  you  may  plain- 
ly perceive  strokes  of  laxity  and  indolence. 
They  are  two  most  unwieldy  volumes.  I 
have  written  him  an  invitation.  I  fear  his 
preface  will  disgust,  by  the  expression  of  his 
consciousness  of  superiority,  and  of  his  con- 
tempt of  patronage.  The  Rawlinson  bene- 
faction ^  won't  do  for  Johnson,  which  is 
this — a  professorship  of  80^.  per  annum, 
which  is  not  to  take  place  these  forty  years; 
a  fellowship  to  Hertford  College,  which  is 
too  ample  for  them  to  receive  agreeably  to 
Newton's  statutes;  and  a  fellowship  to  St. 
John's  College.  Neither  of  the  last  are  to 
take  place  these  "forty  years."] 

'*  DR.   JOHNSON  TO   Mil,    WARTON. 

*<(toiidoo),S5th  Mabch,  1755.** 

**  Dear  sir, — ^Though  not  to  write, 
when  a  mah  can  write  so  well,  is  an  offence 
sufficiently  heinous,  yet  I  shall  pass  it  by. 
I  am  very  glad  that  the  Vice-chancellor 
was  pleased  with  my  note.  I  shall  impa- 
tiently expect  you  at  London,  that  we  may 
consider  what  to  do  4>ext.  I  intend  in  the 
winter  to  open  a  BMiothequef  and  remem- 
ber, that  you  are  to  subscribe  a  sheet  a 
year:  let  us  try,  likewise,  if  we  can  per- 
suade your  brother  to  subscribe  another. 
My  book  is  now  coming  tn  himinis  orat. 
What  will  be  its  fate  I  know  not,  nor  think 
much,  because  thinking  is  to  no  purpcee. 
It  must  stand  the  censure  of  the  great  vtU- 
far  and  the  imall;  of  those  that  understand 
it,  and  that  understand  it  not.  But  in  all 
this,  I  sufi*er  not  alone;  every  writer  has 
the  same  difficulties,  pnd,  perhaps,  every 
writer  talks  of  them  more  than  he  thinks. 

"  You  will  be  pleased  to  make  my  com- 


^  [By  this,  I  sappose,  is  meant  the  Anglo-Saz- 
en  profononhip  which  was  founded  in  1750» 
Jttt  did  not  take  effect  before  1795,  exactly  fdrty 
»»K  from  the  date  of  this  letter.— Hall.] 


I^unieRts  to  all  my  fHeihdfl;  and  be  so  kind, 
at  every  idle  hour,  as  to  remember,  dear 
air^  yours,  &c.  **  Sam*  Johnsov." 

Dr.  Adams  told  me,  that  this  sebeme  of 
K  BMiotheqtie  was  a  serious  one:  for  upon 
his  visiting  him  one  day,  he  found  his  par- 
lour, floor  covered  with  parcels  of  foreign 
and  English  literary  journals,  and  he  tr^d 
Dr.  Adams  he  meant  to  undertake  a  Re- 
view. "  How,  6ir  (said  Dr.  Adams),  can 
you  think  of  doing  it  alone?  All  branches 
of  knowledge  must  be  considered  in  it.  Do 
Vou  know  Mathematicks?'  Do  you  know 
Natural  History?'*  Johnson  answered, 
"  Why,  sir,  I  must  do  as  well  as  I  can. 
My  chief  purpoee  is  to  give  my  cotmtiymen 
a  view  of  what  is  doing  in  fiterature  upon 
the  continent;  and  I  ahall  have,  in  a  sood 
measure,  the  choice  of  my  subject^  for  I 
shall  select  such  books  as  I  Kst  under- 
stand."  Dr.  Adams  6ug^^Mted,  that  as 
Dr.  Maty  d  had  just  then  fimMied  his  Bi- 
bliotheque  Britaimiquey  whieh  was  a  wefl- 
executed  work,  giving  foreigners  an  eoeount 
of  British  publications,  he  might,  with 
great  advantage^  assume  him  as  an  assist-  - 
ant.  «<  He  (said  Johnson),  the  little. black 
dog!  Pd  throw  hiiii  into  the  ThanKa.** 
The  scheme,  however,  was  dropped. 

In  one  of  his  little  memorandum  books  I 
find  the  following  hints  for  his  intended 
Review  or  Literary  Journal: 

<'  The  annaU  of  Literature y  foreign  cs 
v)eU  OB  domeitick.  Imitate  £e  Clerc — 
Bajie — Barbeyrac.  Infelicity  of  Journals 
in  England.  «  Works  of  the  learned.?  We 
cannot  take  in  all.  Sometimes  copy  from 
fgreign  Journalists.    Always  tell.** 

**I>R.    JOHNSON   TO    DR.  SIRCH. 

"  29th  March,  nXSw 

"Sir, — I  have  sent  some  parts  of  my 
Dictionary,  such  as  were  at  hand,  for  your 


•  [Matthew  Maty,  M.  D.  and  F,  R.  8.  He 
was  bom  in  Holland  in  1718,  sod  educated  al 
Leyden,  but  he  came  in  1Y40  to  settle  iii*£D0- 
land.  He  became  secretary  to  the  Royal  Socie- 
ty in  1765,  on  the  resignation  of  Dr.  Binh,  and 
in  1772,  principal  librarian  of  the  British  Muse- 
um. Maty  being  the  friend  and  adoiirar  of 
Lord  Cb^teifield,  whose  works  he  afterwwtb 
pablished,  would,  as  Dr.  Hall  observes,  paitica- 
farly  at  this  period,  have  little  recomnieodation  to 
the  good  opinion  of  the  lexicographer ;  but  hk 
Journal  Britanniqtu  is  mentioned  by  Mr.  Gib- 
bon in  a  ton^  very  different  from  Dr.  Johnson's. 
**  This  bnmble  though  useful  labour,  which  bad 
once  been  dignified  by  the  genius  of  Bayle  and 
the  learning  of  Le  Clerc,  was  not  di^raced  by  the 
taste,  the  Imowledge,  and  the  judgment  of  Maty. 
His  style  is  pure  and  eloquent,  and  in  his  virtues 
or  even  m  his  defects  he  may  be  reckoned  as  one 
of  the  last  disciples  of  the  school  of  Fonteodle.'* 
-^Gibbon**  MUe,  Works.  Dr.  Maty  died  m 
1776.— Ed.] 
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iiupection.  The  fkvour  which  I  beg  is, 
that  if  you  do  not  lik^  them,  you  will  say 
nothing.  I  ani,  sir,  your  mgst  affectionate 
humble  servant,         ^<  Sam.  Johksov." 

''to  MR.  BAMURL  JOHNSON. 

*'  Norlblkratreet,  23  AprU,  1756. 

''Si^, — The  part  of  your  Dictionary 
\rhich  you  have  favoured  me  with  the  sight 
of,  has  given  me  such*  an  idea  of  the  whole, 
that  I  most  sincerely  congratulate  the  pub- 
lick  upon  the  acquisition  of  a  work  long 
wanted,  and  now  executed  with  an  indus- 
try, accuracy,  and  judgement,  equal  to  the 
importance  of  the  subject.  You  might, 
perhaps,  have  chosen  one  in  which  your 
H^enius  would  have  araesred  to  more  advan- 
tage, but  you  could  not  have  fixed  upon 
any  'other  in  which  your  labours  would 
have  done  such  substantial  service  to  the 
present  age  and  to  posterity.  I  am  glad 
that  your  health  has  supported  the  applica- 
tion necessary  to  the  pecformance  of  so 
vast  a  task;  and  can  undertake  to  promise 
you  as  one  (though  perhaps  the  only)  re- 
irard  of  it,  the  approbation  and  thanks  of 
every  well-wisher  to  the  honour  of  tlie 
Bnglish  language.  I  am  with  the  greatest 
legard,  sir,  your  most  faitl^ul  and  most  af- 
fectionate humble  servant, 

"Tho.  Birch." 

^  Mr.  Charles  Bumey,  who  has  since  dis- 
tinguished himself  so  much  in  the  science 
of  musick,  and  obtained  a  doctor's  degree 
from  the  University  of  Oxford,  had  been 
driven  from  the  capital  by  bad  health,  and 
was  now  residing  at  Lynne  Regis  in  Nor- 
folk. He  had  been  so  much  delighted  with 
Johnson's  Rambler,  and  the  pkn  of  his 
Dictionary,  that  when  the  great  work  wits' 
announced  in  the  newspapers  as  nearly 
finished,  he  wrote  to  Dr.  Jbnnson,  begging 
10  be  informed  when  and  in  what  manner 
his  Dictionary  would  be  published;  entreat- 
ing, if  it  should  be  by  subscription,  or  he 
should  have  any  books  at  his  own  disposal, 
to  be  favoured  with  six  copies  for  hunself 
and  friends. 

In  answer  to  this  application,  Dr.  John- 
aon  wrote  the  following  letter,  of  which 
(to  use  Dr.  Bumey's  own  words)  "  if  it  be 
remembered  that  it  was  written  to  an  ob- 
scure young  man,  who  at  this  time  had  not 
much  distinguished  himself  even  in  his  own 
profession,  l)ut  whose  name  couW  never 
have  reached  the  ailthour  of  The  Ram- 
bler, the  politeness  and  urbanity  may  be  op- 
posed to  some  of  the  stories  which  have 
been  lately  circulated  of  Dr.  Johnson's  na- 
tural rudeness  and  fero<jity.»»  ' 

^  TO  MR.  BURNBT,  LTNJf  S  &SOI8,  NORJOLK. 
«  Gougli-aquan,  FlestMvet,  8  April,  1T6S. 

'^  Sia, — If  you  imagine  that  by  delaying 


my  answer  I  intended  to  show  any  neglect 
ot  the  notice  with  which  you  have  favour- 
ed me,  you  will  neither  think  justly ofyour- 
self  nor  of  me.  •  Your  civilities  were  offered 
with  too  much  elegance  not  to  engage  at- 
tention; and  I  have  too  much  pleasure  in 
pleasing  men  like  you,  not  to  feel  very  sen- 
sibly the  distinction  .you  have  ^  bestowed 
upon  me. 

•«  F^w  consequences  of  my  endeavours 
to  please  or  to  benefit  mankind  have  delight- 
ed me  more  than  your  friendship  thus  vol- 
untarily offered,  which  now  I  have  it  I  hope 
to  keep,  because  I  hope  to  continue  to  de- 
serve It 

"  I  have  no  Dictionaries  to  dispose  of 
for  myself,  but  shall  be  glad  to  have  you 
direct  your  friends  to  Mr.  Dodsiey,  because 
it  was  by  his  recommendation  tnat  I  was 
employed  in  the  work. 

"  When  you  have  leisure  to  think  again 
upon  me,  let  me  be  favoured  with  another 
letter;  and  another  yet,  when  you  have 
looked  in^o  my  Dictionary.  If  you  find 
faults,  I  shall  endeavour  to  robnd  them: 
if  you  find  none,  I  shall  think  you  blinded 
by  kind  partiality:  but  to  have  made  you 
partial  in  his  favour,  will  very  much  gratify 
the  ambition  of,  sip,  your  most  obliged  and 
most  humble  servant, 

"  Sam.  Johkson." 

Mr.  Andrew  Millar,  bookseller  in  the 
Strand^  took  the  principal  charge  of  con- 
ducting the  publication  of  Johnson's  Dic- 
tionary; and  as  the  patience  of  the  proprie- 
tors was  repeatedly  tried  and  almost  ex- 
hausted, by  their  expectinpr  that  the  work 
would  be  completed,  within  •  the  time 
which  Johnson  had  sanguinely  supposed, 
the  learned  authonr  was  often  goaded  to  de- 
spatch, more  especially  as  he  had  received 
all  the  copy  money,  by  different  drafts,  a 
considerably^ time  before  he  had  finished  his 
task.-'  When  the  messenger  who  carried 
the  last  sheet  to  Millar  returned,  Johnson 
asked  him,  "Well,  what  did  he  say?"-^ 
"  Sir,  ^nswered  the  mesdenffer),  he  said, 
thank  God  I  have,  done  with  him." — ^  I 
am  fflad  (relied  Johnson  with  a  smile) 
that  he  thanks  God  for  any  thing  i^"  It  is 
remarkable,  that  those  witli  ^vhom  Johnspn 
chiefly  contracted  for  his  literary  labours 
were  Scotchmen,  Mr.  Millar  and  Mr.  Stra- 
han.  Millar,  though  himself  no  great  judge 
of  literature,  lied  g^>d  sense  enough  to  have 
for  his  friends  very  able  men,  to  give  him 
their  opinion  and  advice  in  the  purchase*  of 


1  Sir  John  Hawkins  {Life,  p.  841)» 
two  notes  as  haviiig  passed  fonnerly  between 
Andrew  Millar  and  JohiHoa,  to  the  above  efiect 
I  am  aasorc^  this  was  Bot  the  case.  In  the  way 
of  incidental  leaaark  it  was  a  pleasan:  play  of 
raillery.  To  have  deliberately  written  notes  in 
SBch  terns  wonki  have  been  morose.— Boswxum 
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copyright^  tiie  consequence  of  which  was 
his  acquinnff  a  very  laree  fortune  with  great 
liherality .  Johnson  said  of  hun,  "  I  respect 
Millar,  sir:  he  has  raised  the  price  of  liters* 
ture."  The  same  praise  may  he  justlv 
ffiven  to  Panckouckcy  the  eminent  bookset- 
ter  of  Paris.  Mr.  Strahan's  liberality,  judg* 
ment,  and  success,  are  well  known. 


<<  TO  BENNET  LAN GTOK,  BS^.  AT  LA1|GT0N. 

«6  Mar,  17A0. 

"  SiR| — It  has  been  long  observed,  that 
men  do  not  suspect  faults  which  they  do  not 
commit;  jour  own  eleg[ance  of  manners,  and 
punctuality  of  complaisance,  did  not  suffer 
you  to  impute  to  me  that  negligence  of 
which  I  was  guiltv,  and  [for^]  which  I 
have  not  since  atonea.  1  received  both  your 
letters,  and  received  them  with  pleasure  pro-» 
portioned  to  ^e  esteem  which  so  short  an 
acquaintance  stronglv  impressed,  and  which 
I  hope  to  confirm  by  nearer  knowledffe^ 
though  I  am  afraid  that  gratification  wilfbe 
for  a  time  withheld. 

**l  have,  indeed,  publbhed  my  Dook^,  of 
which  I  beg  to  know  your  father's  judge- 
ment, and  yours;  and  1  have  now  staid  long 
enough  to  watch  its  progress  in  the  world, 
ft  has,  you  see,  no  patrons,  and  I  think  has 
yet  had  no  opponents,  except  the  criticks  of 
the  coffee-house,  whos^  outcries  are  soon 
dispersed  into  the  air,  and  are  thought  on 
no  more;  from  this,  therefore,  I  am  at  lib- 
erty, and  think  of  taking  the  opportunity 
of  this  interval  to  make  an  excursion,  *and 
why  not  then  into  Lincolnshire?  or,  to 
mention  a  stronger  attraotion,  why  not  to 
dear  Mr.  Langton?  I  ^ill  give  the  true 
reason,  vshich  I  know  you  will  approve: 
-^I  have  a  mother  more  than  eighty 
years  ok),  who  has  counted  the  days  to 
the  publication  of  my  book,  in  hopes  of 
seeing  me;  and  to  her  if  I  can  disengage 
myself  here,  I  resolve  to  go  3. 

**<  As  I  know,  dear  sir,  that  to  delay  my 
visit  for  a  reason  like  this,  will  not  deprive 
me  of  jour  esteem,  I  beg  it  may  not  lessen 
your  kindness.  I  have  vetj  seidom  receiv- 
ed an  offer  of  friendship  which  I  so  earnest- 
ly desire  to  cultivate  and  mature.  I  shall 
rejoice  to  hear  from  you,  till  I  can  see  you, 
and  will  see  you  as  soon  ab  I  can;  for  when 
the  duty  that  calls  me  to  Lichfield  is  dis- 
charged, my  inclination  will  carnr  me  to 
Langton.  I  shall  delight  to  hear  the  ocean 
Toar^,  or  see  the  stars  twinkle,  in  the  com- 

*  The  word  ''for**  has  here  probably  slipped 
o«t  by  error  of  the  trsaecriber  or  the  preM.  See 
the  word  atone,  in  Jobnioa^s  DicUonary.— Ed.] 

'  His  Dietiojitfy.*— BoswKi.1^. 

*  [It  if  to  be  feared  that  this  dnty  was  not  per- 
fimned  :  eee-pos/,  Jaanarf ,  1769.-^£d.] 

*  [This  ndnst  refer  to  ■ome  aeaersl  allasion 
hi  Mr.  Langton'i  letten,  for  the  vilhige  of  Lum- 

oa  ii  tea  or  twelve  miles  from  the  cosst.— Ed!] 


pany  of  men  to  whom  nature  does  ml 
spread  her  volume  to  utter  her  voice  in  vain. 
"  Do  not,  dear  sir,  make  the  slowness  of 
this  letter  a  precedent  for  delay,  or  imagine 
that  I  approved  the  incivility  that  I  have 
committed;  for  I  have  known  you  enough 
to  love  vou,  and  sincerely  to  wish  a  furrier 
knowledge;  snd  I  assure  you  once  more, 
that  to  live  in  a  bouse  that  contains  such  s 
father  and  such  a  son,  will  be  accounted  a 
very  uncommon  de&rree  of  pleasure,  by, 
dear  sir,  your  most  obliged,  and  most  hum- 
ble servant.  **  Sam.  Johk soh." 

'*])R.    JOHNSON   TO  MR.  WARTOX. 

ti  (London).  tS  May,  17S5. 

"Dear  sir,-^I  am  grieved  that  you 
should  think  me  capable  of  neglecting  your 
letters;  and  beg  you  will  never  admit  any 
such  suspicion  again.  I  purpose  to  come 
down  next  week  if  you  shall  be  there;  or 
anv  other  week,  that  shall  be  more  agree- 
able  to  you.  Therefore  let  me  know.  I 
can  stay  this  visit  but  a  week;  but  intend 
to  make  preparations  for  longer  stay  next 
time;  being  resolved  not  to  lose  sight  of  the 
university.  How  goes  Apollonius^?  Dont 
let  him  le  forffotten.  Some  things  of  this 
kind  must  be  done,  to  keep  us  up.  Pay  my 
coppliments  to  Mr.  Wise,  and  all  my  otfa^ 
friends.  I  think  to  come  to  Kettel-HalL  I 
am,  sir,  your  most  affectionate,  &c. 

''Sam.  Johnson." 

["dr.  JOHNSON  TO  MR.  RICHARDSON*. 
"  17  May,  I755w 

"  D«AR  SIR, — ^As  you  were  the  first  ihat 
gave  me  notice  of  this  paragraph,  I  send  it 
to  you,  with  a  few  httle  notes,  which  I 
wish  you  would  read.  It  is  well,  when 
men  of  learning  and  penetration  busy  them- 
selves in  these  inquiries,  but  what  is  their 
idleness  is  my  business.  Help,  indeed,  now 
comes  too  late  for  me,  when  a  large  part  of 
my  book  has  passed  the  press. 

''  I  shall  be  glad  if  these  strictures  appear 
to  you  not  unwarrantable;  for  whom  should 
he,  who  toils  in  settling  a  lan^ua^e,  desire 
to  please  but  him  who  is  adornmf  it?  I  hope 
your  new  book  is  printing.  Maete  nmad 
virttUe,  I  am,  dear  sir,  most  respectfully 
and  n^ost  affections tely,  your  humble  ser- 
vant, "Sam.  Johnson."] 

''dr.   JOHNSON   TO    MR.    WARTON. 

**(Loiidon),  10  June,  17SS. 

"Dear  SIR, — It  is  strange  how  many 
things  will  happen  to  intercept  every  plea- 
sure, though  it  (be)  only  that  of  two  friends 
meeting  together.  I  nave  promised  my- 
self every  day  to  inform  you  when  you 
might  expect  me  at  Oxford,  and  have  not 


*  A  tnnslation  of  ApolkmioB  Rhodioa  was  sow 
iBtended  by  Bit.  Waiton.— Warton. 

*  £ConiiiMuicated  by  Ur,  Harwood.--£B.] 
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been  able  to  fix  a  time.  This  ^me,  howev- 
er, is,  I  tliink,  at  last  come;  and  I  promise 
myaeU*  to  repose  in  KetteU»haU,  one  of  the 
first  nights  of  the  next  week.  I  am  dfraid 
my  etay  with  you  cannot  be  long;  but  what 
is  the  inference?  We  must  endeavour  to 
make  it  cheerful.  I  wish  your  brother 
could  meet  us,  tliat  we  might  go  and  drink 
tea  witli  Mr.  Wise  in  a  body.  I  hope  he 
will  be  at  Oxford,  or  at  his  nest  of  British 
and  Saxon  antiquities  \  I  shall  expect  to 
see  Spenser  finished,  and  many  other  things 
begun.  Dodsley  is  gone  to  visit  the  Dutch. 
The  Dictionary  sells  well.  The  rest  of  the 
workl  goes  on  as  it  did.  Dear  sir,  your 
most  a&ctionate,  &c.    '' Sam.  Johnaok." 

"PR.   JOHNSON   TO   MR.    WARTON. 

<*  (London),  24  June,  1705. 

"  DfijLR  siR,r-To  calk  of  coming  to  vou 
and  not  yet  to  come,  has  an  air  of  trimng 
which  I  wouki  not  willingly  have  among 
you^  and  which,  I  believe; you  will  not 
willingly  impute  to  me,  when  I  have  told 
you,  that  since  my  promise,  two  oC  our 
partners  s  are  dead,  and  that  I  was  solicited 
to  suspend  my  excursion  till  we  could  re- 
cover from  our  confusion. 

"  I  have  not  laid  aside  my  purpose;  for 
every  day  luakes  me  more  nnpatient  of 
staying,  from  you.  But  death,  you  know, 
hears  not  auppUcations,  nor  pays  any  re- 
gard to  the  convenience  of  mortals.  1  hope 
now  to  see  you  next  week;  but  next  week 
is  but  another  name  for  to-morrow,  which 
ha^been  noted  for  prmnising  and  deceiv* 
ing.    I  am,  &c.         "  Sam.  Johnson." 

**DR.  JOHNSON  TO  MR.  WARTON. 

<*  (London),  7  Aug.  i7«i. 

"DsAK  SIR, — I  told  you  that  amonjgp 
the  manuscripts  are  some  things  of  Sir 
Thomas  More.  I  beg  you  to  pasa  an  hour 
m  Looking  on  them,  and  procure  a  tran- 
script of  the  ten  or  twenty  first  lines  of 
each,  to  be  compared  with  what  I  have; 
that  I  may  know  whether  they  are  yet 
published.    The  manuscripts  are  these: 

"  Catalogue  of  Bodl.  MS.  pag.,  123.  F. 

5.  Sir  Thomas  More. 

"  1.  Fall  of  angels.  3.  Creation  and  fall 
of  mankind.  S.  Determination  of  the  Txini- 
ty  for  the  rescue  of  mankinds  4.  Five  lec^ 
tares  of  our  Saviour's  passion.  5.  Of  the  in- 
stitution of  the  Sacrament,  three  lectures. 

6.  How  to  receive  the  blessed  body  of  our 
Lord  sacramentally.  7.  Neomenia,  the  new 
moon.  8.  De  triititidy  tcsdio,  pavorcy  et 
oratione  ChrisH  atUe  et^tionem  ijtu. 


>  At  Ellifield,  a  village  thre<B  miles  from  Ox- 
lbrd.^WAaTON. 

>  Bookaellera  concerned  in  his  Dictioiuuy. — 
VTARTOxr.  [Mr.  Paul  Koapton .  died  on  the 
12di,  and  Mr.  Thomas  Longman  on  the  18tfa 
Jane,  1756.^E]>.] 


''Catabfftie,  pag.  154.  Life  of  Sir 
Thomas  More.  ^  Whether  Roper's? 
F9fe  363.  De  resignaiione  Magni  aigil' 
U  tn  manuB  regis  per  D.  Thomam  Morum. 
Pag.  364.    Mwt  Deftmio  Morim. 

"  If  you  procure  the.  young  gentleman  in 
the  library  to  write  out  what  you  tliink  fit 
to  be  written,  I  will  send  to  Mr.  Prince  the 
bookseller  to  pay  him  what  you  shall  think 
prope^. 

'<  Be  pleased  to  make  my  compliments  to 
Mr.  Wise,  and  ail  my  friends.  I  am^  sir^ 
your  afiectionate,  &c. 

"  Sam.  Johnson." 

The  Dictionary,  witb  a  Grammar  and 
History  of  the  English  Language,  being 
now  at  length  pubhshed,  in  two  volumes 
folio,  the  world  contemplated  with  wonder 
so  stupendous  a  woik    achieved  by  one 
man,  while  other  countries  had  thought 
such  undertakings  fit  only  for  whole  acad- 
emies.   Vast  as  )iis  powers  Were,  I  cannot 
but  think  that  his  imagination  deceived 
him,  when  he  supposed  that  by  constant 
application  he  might  have  performed  the 
task  in  three  years.    Let  the  Preface  be 
attentively  perused,  in.  which  is  given,  in 
a  clear,  strong,  ^d  gbwin^  style,  a  com^ 
prehensive,  yet  particular  view  of  what  he 
had  done;  and  it  will  be  evident,  that  the 
time  he  employed  upon  it  was  comparative- 
ly short.    1  am  unwilling  to  swell  my  book 
with  long  auotations  trom  what  is  in  every 
body's  han^B,  and  I  believe  there  are  few 
pros^is^pteitions  in  the  English  language 
that  aie  read  with  more  delight,  or  are 
more  impressed  upon  the  memory,  than 
that  prehminarv  discourse.     One  of  its  ex- 
cellencies, has  always  struck  me  with  pecu-  . 
liar  admiration:  I    mean  the   perspicuity    • 
with  which  he  nas  expressed  abstract  sch   - 
entifick  notions.     As  an  instance  of  this,  I 
shall  quote  the  following  sentence :  <<  When  ' 
the  radical  idea  branches  out  into  parallel  - 
ramifications,  how  can  a  consecutive  series  | 
be  formed  of  senses  in  their  own  nature  col-   • 
laterals?"    We  have  here  an  example  of    • 
what  has  been  oflen  said,  and  I  believe  itith 
justice,  that  there  is  for  every  thought  a 
certain  nice  adaption  of  words  which  none 
other  could  equal,  and  which,  when  a  man 
has  been  so  fortunate  as  to  hit,  he  has  at-  ^ 
tained,  in  ihat  particular  case,  the  perfec- 
tion  of  language. 

The  extensive  readiiTg  which  was  abso- 
lutely necessary  for  the  accumulation  of 
authorities,  and  which  ak>ne  may  account 


'  [Mr.  Boswell's  apprehensbn  was  much  clear-  .  ^ 
er  than,  or  his  ideas  of  penpicnity  very  different  I  ^ 
fioni  those  of  the  editor,  who  is  not  ashamed  to    I 
confess  that  he  does  not  nnderatand  this  pernpUUf 
ou»  passage. .  There  seems,    moreover,   to  be 
something  like  a  contradiction  in  the  terms:  how 
can  parallels  be  said  to  branch  out  ? — F.n  ** 


ise 
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for  Johnaon'B  retentiye  mind  being  enrich- 
ed with  a  very  large  and  variotiB  gtore  of 
knowledge  and  imi^gerv,  miiat  have  occu- 
pied several  years.  '  The  Preface  furnishes 
an  eminent  instance  of  a  doable  tai^niy  of 
which  Johnson  was  fully  conscious.  Sir 
Joshua  Reynolds  heard  him  say^,  "  There 
are  two  things  which  J  am  confident  I  c^ 
do  very  well:  one  is  an  introduction  to  any 
literary  work,  stating  what  it  is  to  contain, 
and  how  it  should  be  executed  in  the  'most 
perfect  manner:  the  other  is  a  conclusion, 
showing  from  various  causes  why  the  ex- 
ecution has  not  been  equal  to  what  the  au- 
thouf  promised  to  himself  and  to  the  pub- 
lick." 

How  should  puny  scribblers  be  abashed 
and  disappointed,  when  they  find  him  dis- 
playing a  perfect  theory  of  lexicographical 
excellence,  yet  at  the  same  time  candidly 
and  modestly  allowing  that  he  "had  not 
satisfied  his  own  expectations."  Here  was 
a  fair  occasion  fbr  the  exercise  of  Johnson's 
modesty,  wben  he  was  called  upon  to  com- 
pare his  own  arduous  performance,  not 
with  those  of  other  individuals  (in  which 
case  his  inflexible  regard  to  truth  would 
have  been  violated  had  he  affected  dif- 
fidence), but  with  speculative  perfection; 
as  he,  who  can  outstrip  all  his  compe- 
Utors  m  the  race,  may  yet  be  sensiole 
of  his  deficiency  when  he  runs  against* 
time.  Well  might  he  say,  that  *'  the  Eng- 
lish Dictionary  was  written  with  little  as- 
sistance of  the  learned;"  for  he  told  me, 
that  the  onl^  aid  which  he  received  was  a 
paoer  containing  twenty  etymologies,  sent 
to  him  by  a  person  then  unknown,  who  he 
was  allerwards  informed  was  Dr.  Pearce, 
Bishop  of  Rochester.  The  etymologies, 
thougn  they  exhibit  learning  and  judge- 
ment, are  not,  I  think,  entitled  to  the  first 
praise  amongst  the  various  parts  of  this 
immense  work.  The  definitions  have  al- 
ways appeared  to  me.,  such  astonishing 
proofs  of  acuteness  of  intellect  aud  preci- 
sion of  language,  as  indidtte  a  genius  of  the 
highest  rank.  This  it  is  which  marks  the 
superiour  excellence  of  Johnson^s  Diction- 
ary over  others  equally  or  even  more  volu- 
minous, and  must  have  made  it  a  work  of 
much  greater  mental  labour  than  mere  Lex- 
icons, or  Ward-Bookif  as  the  Dutch  call 
them.  They,  who  will  make  the  experi- 
ment of  trying  how  they  can  define  a  few 
words  of  whatever  nature,  will  soon  be 
satisfied  oi'the  unauestionable  justice  of  this 
observation,  which  I  can  assure  my  read- 
ers is  founded  upon  much  study,  and  up- 
on communication  with  more  minds  than 
my  own. 

A  few  of  his  deQnitions  must  be  admitted 
to  be  erroneous.  Thus  Windward  and  Lee-- 
ward,  thou^^h  directly  of  opposite  meaning, 
are  defined  identically  the  same  way — [to- 


wtnrd  the  wimdm  as  to  which  i]icoiialder»- 
ble  specks  it  is  enough  to  observe,  that  bis 
Preface  announces  that  he  was  aware  there 
might  be  many  such  in  so  immense  a  work; 
nor  was  he  at  all  disconcerted  when  an  in- 
stance was  pointed  out  to  him.  A  lady 
once  asked  him  how  he  came  to  define  'Pi8»- 
tem  the  knee  of  a  horse :  instead  of  making 
an  elaborate  defence,  as  she  expected,  be  at 
once  answered,  <*  Ignorance,  madam,  pure  ^  . 
ignorance.'.'  His  definition  of  Network — 
\any  thing  reiieulated  or  decuaeated  ai  equal 
di$taneeti  with  interstices  between  the  m- 
terseetiim$']—^h^  been  oflen  quoted  with 
sportive  malignity,  as  obscuring  a  thing  in 
itself  very  plain.  But  to  these  frivobus 
censures  no  other  answer  is  necessary  t^ian 
that  witli  which  we  are  furnished  by  hb 
own  Preface.  "To  explain,  requires  the 
use  of  terms  less  abstruse  than  thai  which 
is  to  be  explained,  and  such  terms  cannot 
always  be  found.  For  as  nothing  can  be 
proved  but  by  supposing  sometliing  intui- 
tively known,  and  evident  without  proof^ 
so  nothing  can  be  defined  but  hj  the  use  of 
words  too  plain  to  admit  of  definition. 
Sometimes  easier  words  are  chatiged  into 
harder;  as  hurial,  into  sepulture  or  tnUt' 
ment;  dry,  into  desiecattve^  dryness  into 
siccity  ot  aridity;  My  in\o  pariMeyem;  fot 
the  easiest  word,  whatever  it  be,  can  nevo' 
be  translated  into  one  more  easy.'* 

His  introducing  his  own  opinions,  and 
even  prejudices,  under  general  definitions  (^ 
words,  while  at  the  same  time  the  origind 
mieaning  of  the  words  is  not  explained,  aad 
a  few  more,  cannot  be  fully  defended,  and 
must  be  placed  to  the  account  of  capricious 
a^  humorous  indulgence.    Such  ate 

Tort  [aeanJt  term,  derived^  I  ntpposty 
from  an  Irish  word  signifying  a  savage. 
One  who  adheres  to  the  ancient  eomCite- 
if  on  of  the  state  and  the  (^ostolie  hiermreky 
of  the  ehurch  of  Englmul:  oppoeed  to  a 
Whig]. 

Wh iG  [the  name  of  a  faction"] , 

Pension  [an  allowance  made  to  am/  one 
without  an  eauivalent.  In  England  it  is 
generally  understood  to  mean  pay  gioen  to 
a  state  hireling  for  treason  to  his  country'}. 

Pensioner  [a  slave  of  state  hired  by  m 
stipend  to  obey  his  master]. 

Oats  [a  grain  which  in^'England  is  ge»- 
erally  given  to  horses,  but  in  Scotland  n^ 
ports  thepeople]. 

t^xcisE  [a  hatefkd  tax  levied  i^o»  com- 
modities, and  adjudged  not  by  the  commum 
judges  of  property,  but  by  wretches  hired 
by  Uiose  to  whom  excise  is  paid^]. 


*  He  owns  in  his  Preface  the  deficiency  of  the 
technical  part  of  his  work;  and  he  said  he  sbooM 
be  much  obliged  to  me  for  definitions  of  mmical 
terms  for  his  next  edition,  which  he  did  not  Uwm 
to  superintend. — Burnky. 

'  The  ComniisBionen  of  Excise  beii^  oSSooAod 
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Talking  to  me  upon  this  subject  when  we 
were  at  Ashbourne  in  1777,  he  mentioned 
a  still  stronger  instance  of  the  predominance 
of  his  private  feelings  in  the  composition  of 

by  this  severe  reflection,  consulted  Mr.  Murray, 
then  Attomey-Generel,  to  know  whether  redreH 
could  be  legally  obtamed.  I  wished  to  have  pror 
cured  for  my  leaders  a  copy  of  the  opinion  which 
he  gaxe,  and  which  may  now  be  justly  conaide^ 
as  history;  but  the  myaterious  secrecy  of  office  it 
seems  would  not  permit  it  I  am,  however,  in^' 
formed,  by  very  good  authority,  that  its  import 
was,  that  the  oaasage  might  be  considered  as  ac- 
tionable; but  that  It  would  be  more  prudent  in  the 
board  not  to  prosecute.  Johnson  never  made  the 
smallest  alteration  in  this  passage.  We  find  he 
still  retained  his  early  prejudice  against  Excise;  for 
in  «  The  Idler,  No.  66,'*  there  is  the  following 
very  extraordumrv  paiagiaph:  "  The  anthentichy 
of  Ciarendon'8  history,  though  printed  with  the 
sanctkMi  of  one  of  the  fint  Universities  of  the 
world,  had  not  an  unexpected  manuscript  been 
happily  discovered,  would,  with  the  h^lpof  fiu;- 
tbtts  credidity,  have  been  brought  into  question, 
by  the  two  lowest  of  all  human  beinfts,  a  Scribbler 
for  a  party ,  and  a  Commissioner  of  Excise.  *  *  The 
persons  to  whom  he  alludes  were  Mr.  John  Old- 
.roixon,  and  Geoige  Ducket,  Esq.-^BosWELL. 
[The  present  Editor  is  more  fortunate  than  Mr. 
~  ^1,  in  being  able  (through  the  favour  of  Sir. 
|F.  A.  Doyle,  now  Deputy-Chamhan  of  the  Excise 
Board)  to  present  the  reader  with  a  copj^  of  the 
case  submitted  to  Lord  Mansfield  and  his  opinion: 

*<  Cask  tat  Uw  opinion  of  Mr.  A.ttons7-Genoral. 
•<  Mr.  Samuel  Johnson  ^has  lately  published  -a 
book  entitled  <  A  dictionary  of  the  English 
\  Language,  in  wMeh  the  words  are  dedured 
ifrom  their  originals,  and  iliustraied  in  their 
I  different  sign^ations  by  examples  from  the 
j  best  writers.  To  which  are  prefixed^  a  His- 
I  tory  of  the  Language  and  an  EngHsh  OrantF- 
I  mar.* 

I       "Under  this  title,  Ezcisx,  sn  the  following 
1   words: 

/  "ExcisB,  n.  «.  (AcGJi^,  Dutch",  Excisum, 
I  lAtin.) — ^A  hateful  tax  levied  upon  commodities, 
1  and  adjudged  not  by  the  common  judges  of  prop- 
erty, but  wretches  hired  by  those  to  whom  excise 
f     is^id.       .. 

"  *  The  people  should  pay  a  ratable  toot  for 
their  shoes,  and  an  excise  for  every  thing  which 
they  should  eof.*— Hatward. 

**  *  AmbUioua  now  to  take  excite 

Ofo  morefragraiU  ^arflrfl««.*— Clsatblaitd. 

inExeUe 

tlltk  hundred  rowe  of  teeth,  the  thark  eteekede, 

J$Ul  on  all  trades,  like  eauawar,  cAc/eetff.'— Mabtbl. 

«• '  Can  hire  large  houses,  and  oppress  the 
1    poor  by  farmed  excise.*    Dbtdkk*s  Jwenal, 

\  <*  The  author's  definition  being  observed  by  the 
I  Commissioners  of  Excise,  they  desire  the  favour 
I  of  your  opinion. 

}  **  Qu.  Whether  it  will  not  be  considered  as  a 
j  ibel,  and  if  so,  whether  it  is  not  proper  to  pro- 
'  teoA  against  the  author,  printers,  and  publiiherB 


this  work,  than  any  now  to  be  found  in  it. 
"•You  know, sir,  Lord  Gower  forsook  the  old 
Jacobite  interest.  When  I  came  to  the  word 
RenegadOy  afler  telling  that  it  meant  <  one 
who  deserts  to  the  enemy,  a  revolter,'  I 
added  8wnetime$  we  say  a  Gowk  a  K  Thns 
it  went  t6  the  press:  but  the  printer  had 
more  wit  than  I,  and  struck  it  out.*^ 

Let  it,  however,  be  remembered,  that  this 
indulgence  does  not  display  itself  only  in 
sarcasm  towards  others,  but  sometimes  in 
playful  allusion  to  the  notions  commonly 
entertained ofhis  own  laborious  task.  Thus;' 
*^  Cfrulhsireety  the  namis  of  a  street  in  Lon- 
don, much  inhabited  by  writers  of  small  his- 
tories, dictionaries,  and  temj^rary  poems; 
whence  any  mean  production  is  called  Orub- 
street.*^ — '*  Lexieo^mker,  a  writer  of  dic- 
tionaries,, a  harmless  orudgeK" 

At  tlie  time  when  he  was  concluding  his 
very  eloquent  Prelhoe,  Johnson's  mind  ap- 
pears to  have  been  in  such  a  state  of  de- 
pression, that  we  cannot  contemplate  with- 
out wonder  the  vigorous  and  splendid 
thoughts  which  so  highly  distinguish  that 
performance.  "  I  Tsays  he)  may  surely  be 
contented  without  the  praise  of  perfection, 
which  >f  I  could  obtain  in  this  gloom  of  sdi- 
tude,  what  woukl  it  avail  me?  I  have  pro- 
tracted my  work  till  most  of  those  whom  I 
wished  to  please  have  sunk  into  the  grave; 
and  success  and  miscarriage  are  empty 
sounds.  .  1  therefore  dismiss  it  with  fngid 
tranquillity,  having  little  to  fear  or  hope 
from  censure  or  from  praise."    That  this 


thereof,  or  any  and  which  of  them  by  inibimation, 
or  how  otherwise  ? 

"  F  am  of  opiak>n  that  it  is  a -libel.  But  under 
all  the  circumstances,  I  should  think  it  better  to 
give  him  an  opportunity  of  altering  his  definition; 
and,  in  case  he  do  not,  to  threaten  him  with  an 
information. 

"  29th  Nov.  1756.  "  W.  MiraiiAT." 

Whether  any  such  step  was  taken,  8ir  Francis 
Doyle  has  not  been  able  to  discover:  probably 
not;  but  Johnson,  in  his  own  octavo  abridgment 
of  the  Dictionary,  bad  the  good  sense  to  omit  the 
more  offensive  parts  of  the  definitions  of  both  Ez- 
cisB  and  pEivsioK.  We  Imve  already  seon 
{ante,  p.  12)  the  probable  motive  of  the  attack tn 
the  ^xcM«.— Ed.] 

>  [Lord  Gower,  after  a  long  opposition  to  the 
whig  ministry  (which  was  looked  upon  as  equiva- 
lent to  Jqeobitism),  accepted,  in  1742,  the  office 
of  Privy-Seal,  and  was  the  object  of  much  censure 
both  with  Whigs  and  Tories.  Sir  Charies  H^ 
Williams  ironically  calls  him  '*  Hanoverian 
Gower;**  but  it  is  probable  that  Johnson's  aver- 
sion to'  Lo^  Gower  arose  out  of  something  more 
personal ;  perhaps  the  disappointment  about  Ap^ 
pleby  school,  see  ante,  p.  SL-tEd.] 

*  [A  writer  of  dKtionaries,  who  should  admit 
such  reflections  as  those  on  the  Excise,  Lord 
Qower,  &c.,  could  hardly  hope  to  pass  as  s 
harmless  dnilge.— Ed.] 
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C  indifference  was  rather  a  traaporary  than  an 
habitual  feeling,  appears,  I  think,  from  his 
letters  to  Mr.  Warton;  and  however  he 
may  have  been,  affected  for  theinoment^  cer* 
tain  it  is  that  the  honours  which  his  great 
work  procured  him,  both  at  home  and 
abroad,  were  very  grateful  to  him.  His' 
friend  the  Earl  of  Corke  and  Orrery  ^,  being 
at  Florence,  presented  it  to  the  Jieadtmia 
della  Crutea,  That  Academy  sent  Johnsop 
tiieir  VoeabolariOy  and  the  French  Acade- 
my sent  him  theitDietiannairey  which  Mr. 
Langton  had  tn6  pleasure  to  convey  to  him. 

It  must  undoubtedly  seem  strange,  that 
the  conclusion  of  his  Preface  should  be  ex- 
pressed in  terms  so  desponding,  when  it  is 
considered  that  the  authour  was  then  only 
in  his  forty-sixth  year.  But  we  must  as- 
cribe its  gfoom  to  that  miserable  dejection 
of  spirits  to  which  he  was  constitutionally 
subject,  and  which  was  aggravated  by  the 
death  of  his  wife  two  yearslbefore.  I  have 
heard  it  ingeniously  observed  by  a  ladv  of 
rank  and  elegance,  that  "  his  melancholy 
was  then  at,  its  meridian."  It  pleased  God 
to  grant  him  almost  thirty  years  of  life  after 
this  time;  and  once  when  he  was  in  a  placid 
frame  of  mind,  he  was  6bliged  to  own  to  me 
that  he  had  enjoyed  happier  days,  and  had 
many  more  friends,  since  that  gloomy  hour,' 
than  before. 

It  is  a  sad  saying,  ^hat  '^  most  of  those 
whom  he  wished  to  please  had  sunk  into 
the  grave;"  and  his  case  at  ibrty-five  was 
singularly  unhappy,  unless  the  circle  of  his 
friends  was  very  narrow.  I  have  often 
thought,  that  as  longevity  is  generally  desir- 
ed, and  I  believe  generally  expected,  it 
would  be  wise  to  be  continually  adding  to 
the  number  of  our  friends,  that  the  loss  of 
some  mav  be  supplied  by  others.  Friend- 
ship, "the  wine  of  life,"  shoukl,  like  a 
well-stocked  cellar,  be  thus  continually  re- 
newed; and  it  is  consolatory  to  think,  that 
although  we  can  seldom  add  what  will  equal 
the  g^enerouB  first  growthi  of  oxft  youth, 
yet  triendship  becomes  insensibly  old  in 
much  less  time  than  is  commonly  imagined, 
and  not  many  years  are  required  to  make  it 
y^fy  mellow  and  pleasant.  Warmth  will,  no 
doubt,  make  a  considerable  difference.  Men 
of  affectionate  temper  and  bright  fancy  will 
coalesce  a  great  deal  sooner  than  those  who 
are  cold  and  dulU 

The  proposition  which  I  have  now  en- 
deavoured to  illustrate  was,  at  a  subsequent 
period  of  his  life,  the  opinion  of  Johnson 
nimself.  He  said  to  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds, 
'<  If  a  man  does  not  make  new  acquain- 
tance as  he  advances  through  lifej  he  will 
soon  find  himself  left  alone.  A  man,  sir, 
should  keep  his  friendship  in  constant  re- 
pair,** 

The  celebrated  Mr.  Wilkes,  whose  no- 


[See  ante,  p.  102.— iU>.] 


tions  and  Kabits  of  life  were  very  opposite 
to  his,  but  who  W9S  ever  eminent  for  fitera- 
ture  and  vivacity,  sallied  forth  with  a  Little 
feu  d'etprit  upon  the  following  passage  ia 
his  Grammar  of  the  English  Tongue,  pre- 
fixed to  the  Dictionary:  '*H seldom,  per- 
haps never,  be^ns  any  but  the  first  svllaue." 
In  an  essay  prmted  in  "  the  Publiek  Adver- 
tiser," this  uvely  writefr  enumerated  many 
instances  in  opposition  to  this  remark;  for 
example :  *^  Tne  authour  of  this  observatioa 
must  De  a  man  of  a  quick  t^ifpre-hentiony  and 
of  a  most  eompre-he^ve  genius."  The 
position  is  undoubtedly  expressed  with  too 
much  latitude. 

This  li^t  sally,  we  may  suppose,  made 
no  great  unpression  on  our  Lexicographer; 
for  we  find  that  he  did  not  alter  the  passage 
till  many  years  aflerwards^. 

He  had  the  pleasure  of  being  treated  in  a 
very  difierent  manner  hy  his  oki  pupil  Mi, 
Garrick,  in  the' followmg  compunaentaiy 
Epigram: 

ON  Johnson's  dictionary. 

*<  Talk  of  war  wiUi  a  Briton,  he*ll  boldly  advaiiCQ. 

That  one  English  poldier  will  beat  ten  of  France; 

Would  we  alter  the  boast  firom  the  swoid  to  tha 
pen. 

Our  odds  are  still  greater,  still  greater  onr  men; 

In  the  deep  mines  of  sdence  tfaoi^  FranckmiB 
may  toil, 

Can  their  strength  be  compared  to  Locke,  New- 
ton, and  Boyle? 

Let  them  rally  their  heroes,  send  forth  all  their 
pow'ia. 

Their  verse-men  and  prose-men,  then  mateh  tbsoi 
with  oofb! 

Fint  Shakspeare  and  Milton,  like  gods  m  the  %fat. 

Have  pat  their  whole  dnuna  and  epick  to  fl%fat; 

In  satires,  epistles,  and  odes,  woidd  they  cope. 

Their  numbers  retreat  before  Dryden  and  Pope; 

And  Johnson,  well-arm'd  like  a  hero  of  yore. 

Has  beat  forty  French  3,  and  will  beat  forty  more^!** 

Johnson  this  year  gave  at  once  a  proof 
of  his  benevolence,  quickness  of  ap|>rehen- 
sion,  and  admirable  art  of  composition,  in 
che  assistance  which  he  gave  to  Mr.  Zach- 
ariah  Williams,  father  of  the  blind  lady 


*  In  the  third  edition,  published  la  1773,  be 
lefl  ont  the  words  perhaps  never,  and  added  the 
following  paragraph: 

**  It  sometimes  begins  middle  or  final  syllables 
in  words  compoondcS,  as  block-head,  or  darived 
from  the  Latin,  as  compre-hended,* — Bosweio.. 

'  The  number  of  the  French  Academy  em 
ployed  in  settling  their  language. — Boswei.l. 

*  [This  compliment  is  creditable  to  Garrick'g 
placability,  if  we  are  to  believe  that  he  took  to 
himself  the  character  of  Prospero  in  the  Runbler 
of  the  15th  Feb.  1762  (see  a$Ue,  p.  88);  but  it 
surely  is  not  a  very  happy  effort  of  wit  **  Weli 
amCd  like  a  hero  of  yon,**  and  *^toiU  beat 
forty  more,*^  have  little  meaning,  and  are  awk- 
ward eipletives,  added,  it  would  seem*  aMrely 
becaose  thej  rhymed.^-EjD.} 
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Vfhota  hi  hftd  httflanely  noeived  under  Iiis 
fQo£  Mr.  Williaou  had  followed  the  pro- 
fession of  physick  ia  Wales:  but  having  a 
veiy  strong  propensity  to  the  study  of  nar 
tural  philosophy,  had  made  many  iiigenions 
advances  towards  a  discov^  of  the  longi- 
tude, and  repaired  to  London  iA  hiopes  of 
•  obtaining  the  great  parliamentary  reward  K 
He  failed  of  success;  but  Johnson  havinff 
made  himself  master  of  his  principles  and 
experiments,  wrote  for  him  a  pamplilet, 
pupUshed  in  quarto,  with  the  following  ^  ti- 
tle: <*  An  Account  of  an  Attempt  to  ascer- 

I  tain  the  Longitdde  at  Sea,  by  an  exact 

Theory  of  tlie  Variation  of  the  Magnetical 
Needle;  with  a  Table  of  the  Variations  at^ 

I         tlie  most  remarl^able  Cities  in  Europe,  from 

I  the  year  1660  to  1860  f.''    To  diffuse  it 

more  extensively,  it  was  accompanied  with 

I  an  Italian  translatibn  on  the  opposite  pa^s 
which  it  is  supposed  was  the  work  or  Sig- 

I  nor  Bilretti  %  an  Italian  of  considerable  Ute- 
raturej  who  having  come  to  England  a  few 
years  before,  had  been-  employed  in,  the  ca- 
pacity both  of  a  language  master  and  an 
authour,  and  formed  an  intimacy  with  Dr. 
Johnson.  .  This  pamphlet  Johnson  present* 
ed  to  the  Bodleian  Library  3.  On  a  blank 
lear  of  it. is  pasted  a  paragraph  cut  out  of 
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1  [Mr.  WiiliBOM,  as  early  as  1721,  peimded 
himreif  that  he  had  discovert  tbe  means  of  aaeer- 
taining  the  longitnde^  and  he  aeenos  to  have  paan- 
ed  a  long  life  in  that  delii8ion.-^£]>.] 

,  '  'Phis  ingenions  foreigner,  who  was  a  niative 

of  Piedmont,  came  to  £ngland  abont  the  year 

,  1763,  and  died  in  London,  May  5, 1789.    A  very 

candid  and  jndicioos  accoant  of  him  and  his  yvorks, 

I  beginning  with  the  words,  **  Bo  mach  asperity," 

,  and  written,  it  is  believed,  by  a  distinguished  dig- 

nitary m  the  chnrch,   [Dr.   Vincent,   Dean  of 

,  We9tmio8ter],  may  be  found  in  the  C^entleman's 

^  Kaf^izine  for  that  year,  p.  469. — ^Kaloke. 

I  *  When  Dr.  Johnson  was  with  me  at  Oxford, 

ID  1765,  he  gave  to  the  Bodleian  Library  a  thin 
qoarto  of  twenty-one  pages,  a  work  in  Italian, 
with  an  English  translation  on  the  opposite  page. 
The  English  title-page  is  this:  *<  An  Accoant  of 
an  Attempt  to  ascertain  the  Longitude  at  Sea,  by 
an  exact  VariatHm  of  the  Magnedcal  Needle,  Sec 
By  Zachariah  Williams.  London,  printed  for 
Dodsley,  1766."  The  Englisb  translation,  from 
the  strongest  internal  marki,  is  nnqnestionably 
the  work  of  Johnson.  In  a  blank  leaf,  Johnson 
has  written  the  age,  and  time  of  death,  of  the  an- 
thonr  Z.  Williams,  as  I  have  said  above.  On 
another  blank  leaf  is  pasted  a  paragraph  from  a' 
newspaper,  of  the  death  and  character  of  Williams, 
which  is  plainly  written  by  Johnson.  He  was 
▼«y  anxious  about  placing  this  book  in  the  Qod- 
leian;  and,  for  fear  oC  any  omission  of  mistake, 

,  he  entered,  in  the  creat  Catalogue,  the  title-page 

•f  it  with  bis  own  hand. — Wartopt. 
In  this  statement  there  is  a  slight  mistake.    The 

,  English  account,  which  was  written  by  Johnson, 

,  was  the  originml;  the  Italian  was  a  transloHon, 

,         done  by  Barettl^MALoif x. 
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a  neivspaDer,  containing  an  account  of  the 
death  and  character  or  Williams,  plainly 
written  by  Johnson  *. 

In  July  this  year  he  had  formed  some 
scheme  dr  mental  improvement,  the  partio- 
ubir  purpose  of  which  'does  not  appear. 
But  we  find  in  his  "  Prayers  and  Medita- 
tions," p.  ^5,  a  prayer  entitled  «.*  On  the 
Studgf  of  Philosophy,  as  an  instrument  of 
livingjv  and  after  it  follows  a  note,  "  Thia 
study  was  not  pursued.'' 

On  the'l'^th  of  the  siame  month  he  wrote 
in  hjs  Journal  the  following  scheme  of  life, 
for  Snndi^:  "Having  lived"  (as  he  with 
tenderness  of  conscience  expresses  himself) 
<<  not  without  an  habitual  reverence  for  the 
Sabbath,  yet  without  ^  that  attention  to 
its  religious  duties  which  Christianity  re- 
quires:" 

-    "  1.  To  risfe  early,  and  in  order  to  it,  to 
go  to  sleep  early  on  Snturday. 

"  3.  To  use  some  extraordinary  devcK 
tion  in  the  mcnmiiig. 

"  S.  To  examine  the  tenour  of  nyr  life,, 
and  particularly  the  last  .week;  and  to  mark 
my  advances  in  religion,  or  recession  from 
it.  . 

-  "  4.  To  read  the  Scripture  methodical* 
ly  with  such  helps  as  are  at  hand. 

"  6.  To  go  to  church  twice. 

"  6.  To  read  books  of  Divjnity,  either 
speculative  or  practical. 

"7.  Tq  instruct  m^  family. 

•^8.  To  wear  off  by  meditation  any- 
worldly  soil  contracted  in  the  week*." 

In  1766  Johnson  found  that  the  great 
fame  of  his  Dictionary  had  not  set  him 
above  the  necessitv  of  <' making  provision 
for  the  day  that  was  passing  over  him.*» 
No  roval  or  noble  patron  extended  a%iuni- 
ficent  hand  to  give  mdependenee  to  the  man 
who  had  confbrred  stability  on  the  Ian* 
guage  of  his  country.  We  may  feel  indig- 
nant that  there  should  have  been  such  im- 
worthy  neglect;  but  we  must,  at  the  same 
time,  congratulate  ouitol^es,  when  we  con- 
sider, that  to  this  very  neglect,  operating 
to  nwiae  the  natural  indolence  of  hns  con- 
stitution,  we  owe  many  .valuable  produc- 


*  <*Oli  Satuday  the  12th  [J%,  1755],  about 
twelve  at  night,  died  Bfr.  Zachariah  ^WiUiams,  in 
his  eighty*third  year,  after  an  illness,  of  ei^hl 
monUw,  in  full  possession  of  h^  niental  (acuities. 
lie  has  been  long  known  to  philosophers  and 
for  his  skill  in  magnetism,  and  his  propo- 


sal to  ascertain  the  longitude  by  a  peculiar  ^»- 
tem  of  the  variation  of  the  -compass.  He  was  » 
man  of  industry  indefatigable,  of  conversation  ^ 
inoffeosive,  patient  of  advenity  and  disease,  em- 
inently sober,  temperate,  and  pious;  and  worthy 
to  have  ended  life  with  better  fortune." 

'  [In  1756  Johnson  seems  to  have  written  for 
Mrs.  Lenox  the  dedication  to  the  Duke  of  New- 
castle of  her  Tramlation  of  SuilyU  Mtmoin. 
—Ed.] 
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tions,  i^hich  othenrke,    perhaps,  might 
never  have  appeared. 

He  had  spent,  during  the  progress  of  the 
work,  the  money  fbr  nhich  he  had  contract- 
ed to  write  his  Dictionary.  We  have^seen 
that  the  reward  of  his  labour  was  only  fi^ 
teen  hundred  and  seventy-five  pounds;  and 
when  the  expense  of  amanuenses  and  paper, 
and  other  articles,  are  deducted,  his  clear 
profit  was  Very  inconsiderahle.  i  once  said 
to  him,  "  I  am  sorry,  sir,-  you  did  not  get 
more  for  your  Dictionary."  His  ;ah8wer 
was,  "  I  a^  sorry  too.  Buf  it  was  very 
well.  The  hookseilers  are  generous,  Uber-> 
al-minded  men."  He,  upon  all  occasions, 
did  ample  Justice  to  their  character  in  this 
respect.  H^  considered  them  as  the  patrons 
otMiterature;  and,  indeed,  .ahhough  they 
have  eventually  ^  heen  considerahle  cfainera 
byliis  Pictionary,  it  is  to  them  that  we 
owe  its  having  been  undertaken  and  carried 
through  at  the  risk  of  great  expense,  ibr 
they  were  not  absolutely  sure  of  being  in- 
demnified. 

[In  1756>  Mr.  Garrick,  ever  dis* 
<*»^»  posed  to'help  the  afflicted,  indulged 
^  Miss  Williams  witli  a  benefit-play, 

that  produced  her  two  hundred  pounds.] 
[Johnson,  as  might  be  expected, 
**^'  exerted  his  influence>to  swell  the 
profits  of  this  act  of  Mndness,  which  indeed 
was  probably  intended  by  Garrick  as  a  mark 
of  regard  as  much  to  Johnson  as  to  Miss 
WiUims.] 

C  DR.  JOHNSON  TO  MfSS  CARTER. 

(t  Gm«li-«iuu<e,  l4th  Jan.  1756. 
fiarwooO.  «  Madam, — From  the  liberty  of 
writinff  to  you,  if  I  have  hitherto 
'been  fcterred  from  the  fear  of  your  under- 
standings I  mm  now  encouraged  to  it  from 
the  confidence  of  your  goodness. 

'<  I  am  BoKciting  a  benefit  for  Miss  Wil- 
Kams,  and  beg  that  if  you  can  by  letters  in- 
fluence any  in  her  favour  (and  who  is  there 
whom  you  cannot  influence?)  you. will  be 
pleased  to  patroniKe  her  on  this  occasion. 
Yet,  for  the  time  is  short,  and  as  you  were 
not  in  town,  I  did  not  till  this  day  remem- 
bA"  that  you  might  help  us,,  and  recollect 
how  widely  and  how  rapidly  lifffat  is  difiused. 

"  To  every  joy  is  appended  a  sorrow. 
The  name  of  Miss  Carter  introduces  the 
memory  of  Cav  A  Poor  dear  Cave !  lowed 
him  much;  for  to  him  I  owe  that  I  have 
known  you.  He  died,  I  am  afraid,  unex 
pectedly  to  himself,  yet  surely  unburihened 
with  any  great  crime,  and  for  the  positive 
duties  of  religion  I  have  yet  no  right  to  con- 
demn him  for  neglect. 


*  [Tliey  seem  to  have  been  immedinieiy 
eonsiderable  gainers,  for  a  second  folio  edition 
Dvus  (if  we  may  credit  the  title-page)  pablished 
'n  the  same  year  as  the  firat — an  extraordinary 

4  for  so  great  and  ezpenuve  a  work  — Vd>  ] 


^*  I  am,  with  respect,  wllich  I  neither  owe 
nor  pay  to  any  other,  madam,  your  most 
(^waient  and  most  humble  servant, 

"Satc.  JoH9Soir*>'] 

On  the  first  day  of- this  year  we  find, 
from  his  private  devotions^  that  he  bad 
then  recovered  fVom  sickness,  and  in  Feb- 
ruary that  his  eye  was  restored  to  its  use. 
The  pious  gratitude  with  which  he  aeknow- 
ledffes  mercies  upon  every  occasion  is  very 
edifying :  as  is  the  humble  submission  which 
he  breatnes,  when  it  is  the  will  of  his  heav* 
enly  Father  to  try  him  with  alHidions. 
As  ^ch  dispositions  become  the  state  of 
man  here,  and  ure  the  tbae  effect  of  rebgiona 
discipline,  we  cannot  but  venerate  in  John- 
son one  of  the.  most  exercised  .minds  that 
our  holy  n^ligion  hath  ever  formed.  If 
there  be  any  thoughtless  enough  to  suppose 
such  exercise  the  weakness  of  a  rreat  nn- 
derstanding,  let  them  look  Up  to  Johnson, 
and  be  convinced  that  what  ive  so  eamest- 
\^  practised  must  have  a  rational  fbuada- 
tibn.  ■       . 

[The  two  next  letters  are  mel-  ^^ 
ancholy  evidence^  of  the  pecuniary 
.distress  in  which  he  was  at  this  period 
involved.  It  is  afilicting  to  contemplate  the 
authout  of  the  Rambler  and  the  Dictionary 
reduced  to  such  precarious  means  of  exis- 
tence as  the  casual  profits  from  magazines 
and  reviews,  and  subjected  >to  all  the  evik 
and  afironts  of  a  state  of  penury;  but  it,  at 
the  same  time,  raises  our  admiration  and 
esteem  to  recollect  that  even  in  this  seasoa 
of  distress  he  continued  to  share  his  mite 
with  Miss  Williams,  Mr.  Levett,  and  the 
other  objects  of  his  charitable  regard.] 

["  DR.  JOHIfSON  TO  M3.  RICHARDSON. 
«*TuMday,  l9th  Feb.  1TS8. 

"  Dbar  sir, — i  return  you  my  ^^ 
sincerest  thanks  for  the  favour*  S?k 
which  you  were  pleased  to    do  p.28& 
me  two  nights  ago. 

<<  Be  pleased  to  sccept  of  this  httle  book', 
which  is  all  that  I  have  published  this  win- 
tcT.  The  inflammation  is  come  again  into 
™y  ®ye>  80  th^t  I  can  write  very  little.  I 
am,  sir,  your  most  obliged  and  most  hum- 
ble servant, 

"Sam.  Jounsok."] 

*  [**  77m  letter  toas  written  in  etmsequefue 
of  Mr.  JRiehardsofi^s  having  given  bail  for 
Dr.  Johnson.**  The  foregoing  note  is  from 
RichardsonVCorrespondence;' but  there  most  bs 
some  mistake  in  the  date  of  the  letter  itsel£ 
The  I9lh  Feb.  1756,  fell  on  a  ThttrseUiy.  As 
Johnson's  handwriting  is  not  easily  i^^d,  perhaps 
the  transcriber  mistook  Thursday  for  Tuesdoj^, 

'  [No  work  of  Johnson's  appearato  have  beca 
published  separately  abent  this  time,  except  Wil- 
liams's Accomit  of  the  Longitude. — ^En.] 
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r««TO   BIR.   RICHARDSOir. 

«*Qoi«h  8q«u«i  16th  Mvch,  1T0B. 

**  SiR> — I  am  obliged  to  entreat 
yonr  aasistance;  I  am  now  under 
ah  arrest  for  five  pounds  eighteen 
shillings.  Mr.  Strahlin,  from  whom 
I  should  have  received  the  neoessaiy  help 
in  this  ease,  is  not  at  hpme,  and  I  am  afraid 
of  not  finding  Mr.  JMiUar.  If  you  will  \)e 
80  good  as  to  send  pe  this  sitai,  I  will  very 
gratefully  repay,  you,  and  add  it  to  all  for- 
mer obligations.  I  am^  sir,  ycmr  most  obe- 
dient and  most  humble  servant,     ^ 

<<Sjlm.  JoHRsoir.". 
"  Sent  six  guineas  K 

**  Witness  William  Ricrardson."] 

["dr.   JOHNSON  TO   DR.    WARTON." 
•<  13th  A]Mrn,  17fl9. 

H^n.  *^Dear    SIR, — ^Though,    when 

or  Dr.  yon  and  your  brother  were  in  town, 
v!St!'*  you  did- liot.  think  my  humble  habi- 
^  -  *  tation  worth  a  visit,  yet  I  will  not 
0o  fhr  give  way  to  sullenness  b8  not  to  tell 
you  that  I  have  lately  seen  an  octavo  book  9 
which  I  suspect  to  be  yours,  though  I  have 
not  vet  read  above  ten  pages.  That  way  of 
publishing,  without  acouainiing  your 
niends,  is  a  wicked  trick.  However,  I  will 
not  so  far  depend  upon  a  mert»  conjecture  aa 
to  charge  you  with  a  fVaud  which  I  C!an- 
ROt  prove  you  to  have  conmiitted, 


Wt,  and  a  great  deal  of  profit,  and  I  doubt 
not  but  your  abilities  wiU  obtain  both. 

**  For  my  part,  I  have  not  latefy  done 
much.  I  have  been  ill  in  the  winter,  and 
my  eye  has  been  infiamed;  but  I  please  my- 
self with  the  hopes  of  doing  many  things 
with  which  I  have  long  pleased  and  deceiv- 
ed inyself/  ^  '    • 

"  What  beccHnes  of  poor  dear  Collins  s^ 
I  wrote  him  a  tetter  which  he  never  answer- 
ed. I  sujQMse  writing  is  very  troublesome 
to  him.  That  man  is  no  comHtop  loss.  The 
moraliifts  all  talk  of  tl\e.  uncertainty  of  for- 
tune, and  the  transitorineas  of  beauty;  but 
it  is  yet  more  dreadfid  to  consider  tmit  the 
powers  of  the  mind  are  equally  liable  to 
change,  that  understanding  may  make  its 
appearance  and  depart,  that  it-  may  bl«Be 
and  expire. 

"  Let  me  not  be  long  without  a  letter, 
and  I  will  forgive  you  the  omission  of  the 
tisit;  and  if  you  can  tell  me  that  you  are 
now  more  happy  than  before,  you  will  snve 
great  pleasure  to,  dear  sir,  your  most  aSeo- 
tionate  and  most  humble  servmnt, 

"  Sax.  JoHRsoK."] 


Ceased  With  your  new  situation^.  You 
tve  now  a  kind  of  royalty,  and  are  to  be 
snswerable  for  your  conduct  to  posleri^. 
I  suppose  you  care  not  now  to  answer  a  let- 
ter, except  there  be  a  hicky  concurrence  of 
R  postday  with  a  holiday.  These  restraints 
are  troublesome  for  a  time,  but  custom 
makes  them  easy  with  the  help  of  some  hon- 


^  [Upon  ibk  Mr.  Mnrphj  regrets,  <*for  the 
honour  of  an  admired  writer,  not  to  find  a  more 
liberal  entry — to  hii  finend  in  diatreM  he  tent 
eight  ahUlingi  more  than  was  wanted!  Had  an 
incident  of  this  kind  oc^ntred  in  one  of  his  ro- 
■wnoes,  Riehardaon  would  have  known  how  to 
grace  hk  hero;  but  in  fictitious  acenes  geaerositjr 
costs  the  writer  nothmg."— it/«,  p.  87.  This  is 
very  uDJnst  We  have  seen  that  Mr.  Richaidson 
bad,  joist  the  month  before,  been  oaJled  upon  to 
do  Johnson  a  similar  serrice;  and  it  has  been 
stated  that  about  this  period  Rfehanfaon  was  his 
constant  resource  in  difileollies  of  this  kind. 
Rachardson  moreover  l»d  numerous  calls  of  the 
same  nature  from  other  quarters,  which  he  an- 
swered with  a  ready  and  well-r^ated  charity. 
Instead,  therefore,  of  censuring  him  for  not  giving 
mora,  Mr;  Murphy  might  have  praised  him  Ibr 
havii^  done  all  that  was  required  on  the  partkm- 
lar  occasM>n.~^ED.] 

'  [His  dssay  on  die  writingi  and  genius  of 
Pepe.— ^n.] 

•  [His  appointoMBt  of  headHDBaitsr  of  Wm- 
chester  school. — ^Ed. 


^  H]9  works  this  year  "were,  an  abstract  or 
epitome,  in  octavo,  of  his  folio  Dictionary, 
and  a  few  essays  in  a  montiily  publication, 
entitled    <<Thb     Uitiversal    Vibiteb.'* 

Christopher  Smart,  with  whose  unhappy 

"1  should  be  glad  to  hear  that  you  are,  vacillation  ofmind  he  sincerely  sympathised. 


was  one  of  the  stated  undertalcers  of  this 
miscellany;  and  it  was  to  assist  him  that 
Johnson  sometimes  employed  his  j^en.  All 
the  essays  marked  with  two  a$t€ri$k$  have 
been  ascribed  to  him;  but  I  am  confident, 
(Kmi  internal  evidence,  that  of  these,  neither 
<«  The  Life  of  Chaucer,''  "  Reflec^<4is  on 
the  State  of  Pprtugal,"  nor  an  <' Essay  on 
Architecture,"  were  written  T>y  him,  I  am 
e<(ual!y  confident,  upon  the  same  evidence, 
that  he  wrote  '*  FWther  Thoughts  on  Agri» 
culture  t; "  being  the  sequel  of  m  very  info* 
rior  essay  on  the  same  subject,  and  which ^ 
though  carried  on  as  if  by  the  same  hand, 
is  both  in  tliinking  and  expression  so  far 
above  it,  and  so  strikingly  peculiar,  as  to 
leave  Uo  doubt  of.  its  «true  parent;  and  tHut 
he  also  wrote  '<  A  Dissertation  on  the  State 
of  Literature  and  Authorsf,"  and  ''  A  Dis- 
sertation on  the  Epitaphs  written  by  Pope*. " 
The  last  of  these,  indeed,  Im  afterwards  ad- 
ded to  his  «  Idler.'*  Why  the  esstfys  truly 
written  by  him  are  marked  in  the  same  man« 
ner  with  some  which  he  did  not  write,  1  can* 
not  explain;  but  with  deference  to  those 
who  have  ascribed  to  him  the  three  essays 
which  I  have  rejected,  they  want  all  the 
characteristical  marks  of  Johnsonian  compo* 
sition. 
He  engaged  also  to  superintend  and  con* 


[ColliiM  died  in  tlus  year.— En.] 
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tribute  largely  to  another  mouther  publica- 
tion, entitled  "  The  Literakt  Maojlziiie, 
oa  Universal  Review  *^  i; "  the  first  num- 
ber of  which  came  out  in  May  .this  year. 
What  were  his  emoluments  from  this  under^ 
taking,  and  what  other  Writers  were  em- 
ploy^ in  it,  I  .have  not  discovered.  .He 
continued  to  write  in  it,  with  intermissions^ 
till  the  fitleenth  number;  and  I  think  that 
he  never  gave  better  proofs  of  the  force, 
acuteness,  and  vivacity  of  his  mind,  thjm  in 
this  miscellany,  whether  we  consider  his  or- 
iginal essays,  or  his  reviews  of  the  works  of 
others.  The  "  Preliminary  Addressf  "  to 
the  publick  is  a  prpof  how  this  great  man 
couUl  embellish,  with  the  graces  of  superj- 
our  composition^  even  so  trite  a  thing  as  the 
plan  of  a  magazine. 

His  original  essays  are,  "  An  introduction 
to  the  Political  Sute'of  Great  Britianf; " 
«  Remarks^tt  the  MiUtia  Hill  1 1 "  "  Obser- 
vations on  his  Britanhick  Majesty^s  Trea- 
ties with  th»  Empress  of  Russia  and  the 
Landgrave  of  Hesse  Cassel  f ; "  "  Observa- 
tions on  the  present  State  of  Affairsf; "  and 
"  Memoirs  of  Frederick  III.  K ing  of  Prus- 
siaf."  In  all  these  he  displays  extensive 
political  knowledge  and  sagacity,  expressed 
with  unconunon  energy  and  pei^spicuity, 
without  any  of  those  words  which  he  some- 
times took  a  pleasure  in  adopting,  in  imita- 
tion of  Sir  Thomas  Browne;  of  .whose 
"  Christian  Morals*'  he  this  year  gave  an 
edition,  witli  his  *5Life*"  prefixed  to  it, 
which  is  one  of  Johnson's  best  biographical 
performances.  In  one  instance  only  in  the^ 
essays  has  he  indulged  his  Braumism,  Dr. 
Robertson,  the  historian,  mentioned  it  to 
me,  as  having  at  once  convinced  him  that 
John^n  was  the  authour  of  the  "  Memoirs 
of  the  Kinff  of  Prussia."    Speaking  of  the 

Eride  which  the  old  king,  the  father  of  his 
ero,  took  in  beine  mf^ter  of  the  tallest  regi- 
ment in  Europe,  he  saya,  «  To  review  this 
towering  regiment  was  his  dailv  pleasure; 
and  to  perpetuate«t  was  so  much  his  care, 
that  when  he  met  a  tfiU  woman  he  imme- 
diately commanded  one  of  his  Titaniun  re- 
tinue to  marry  her^that  they  might  propa- 
gale  procerity.''  For  this  Anglo-LaUan 
word  proeerity,  Johnson  had,  however,  the 
authority  of  Addison. 

His  reviews  are  of  the  following  books: 
"  Birch's  History  of  the  Royal  Societyt;" 
«  Murphy's  Gray's-Inn  Journaltj"  '*  War- 
ton's  Essay  on  the  Writings  and  Genius  of 
Pope,  vol.  I.t;"  "Hampton?8  Translation 
of  Polybiust;"  "  Blackwell's  Memoirs  of 
the  Court  of  Augustusf;"  "  Russel's  jifatu- 
ral  History  of  Aleppof;"  "  Sir  Isaac  New- 
ton's Arguments  m  Proof  of  a  Deityt;" 


"  Borlase's  Histoiy  of  the  klcs  of  SciHyt; 
''Hokne's  Expjenments  on  Bleachingf;'* 
"  Browne's  Christian  Morabf;"  *'  Halloa 
distilling  Sea-Water>  Ventilators  in  Ships, 
and  curing  an  ill  Taste  in  Milkf,''  *'  Lucas'a 
Essay  on  Waterst;"  "  Keith's  Cataloene 
of  the  Scot,tish  Bishopsf^  "Browne'a  His 
tory  of  Jamaicat;"  *^  Philosophical  Trans- 
actions, vol  XLIX.t;"  "  Mrs.  Lenox>i 
Translation  of  Sully's  Memoirs*,"  "  Mis- 
cellanies by  Elizabeth  Harrisonf;"  *'  £v- 
ans's  Map  and  Account  of  the<  Middle  Col 
onies  in  Americaf;"  <'  Letter  on  the  Case 
of  Admiral  Byng  *:"  <<  Appeal  to  the  Peo 
pie  concernii^  Admiral  Byng*;"  '*  Han- 
way's  Eight  Days'  Journey,  and  Eaa^  oo 
Tea*;"  «  The  Cadet,  a  Military  Trea- 
tiset;"  '*  Some  further  Particulars  in  Rela- 
tion to  the  Case  of  admiral  Byng,  by  a 
^entkiman  of  Oxford*,-"  "  The  Condua 
of  the  Ministry  relating  to  the  present  War 
impartially  examinedf;"  "  A  Free  iBquiir 
into  the  Nature  and  Origin  of  Evil*."  Afl 
these,  from  internal  evidence,  were  written 
by  Johnson:  some  of  them  I  know  he 
avowed,  and  have  marked  them  with  an  as- 
terisk accordingly.  Mr.  Thqmas  Davies, 
indeed,  ascribed  to  him  the  Review  of  Mr. 
Burke's  "Inquiry  into  the  Orifih  of  our 
Ideas  of  the  Sublime  and  BeauUful;"  and 
Sir  John  Hawkins,  with  equal  discernment, 
has  inserted  it  in  his  collection  of  Johnson's 
works:  whereas  it  has  no  resemblance  to 
Johnson^  composition,  and  is  well  known 
tp  have  been  written  by  Mr.  Murphy,  who 
has  acknowledged  it  to  me  and  many 
others. 

It  is  worthy  of  remark,  in  justice  to  John- 
son's poUticfu  character,  which  has  been 
misrepresented  3  as  abjectly  submissive  to 
power,  that  his  "Observation  on  the  pres- 
ent State  of  Affairs"  glow  with  as  anunat- 
ed  a  spirit  of  constitutional  liberty  as  can 
be  found  any  where.    Thus  he  be^ns : 

"  The  time  is  now  come,  in  which  every 
Englishman  expects  to. be  informed  of  the 
national  affairs;  and  in  which  he  has  a  liffht 
to  have  that  expectation  gratified.  For, 
whatever  may  be  urged  by  mintsters,  or 


.  [Ph>bably  this  was  the  execution  of  the  de- 
■ga  which  ha  mentioned  to  Dr.  Adams.  See 
«»*«.  p.  122.— Ed.] 


*  [Dr.  Johiison*s  political  bias  is  nowhcn, 
that  the  editor  knows,  reproented  as  Imtii^ 
been,  at  thit  date^  "  abjectly  snbmissiTe  to  pow- 
er.'* On  the  contraiy,  he  was  soMMMed,  and 
with  some  justice;  to  be  advene  to  the  raignii^ 
hoBse  and  its  snocesiiTe  ministen.  The  chaige 
,  (which  Mr.  BosweU  thus  ingeniously  UHweiB  by 
shifting  it)  was,  that  qfter  the  grami  of  ki$ 

Cision  he  became  too  "  submissive  to  power ; " 
the  Urnth  is,  that  in  spite  of  ha»  puity  bias, 
Johnson  was  always  a  firiend  to  discipline  in  the 
political,  as  in  the  social  world  ;  and  ahhouch  he 
joined  in  the  clamour  against  Walpole,  aadfaatad 
George  the  Second,  his  general  dispoaitioB  was 
always  to  support  the  monarchical  pwt  of  the 
constitution: — Ed,} 
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those  whom  vanity  or  interest  make^  the 
followers  of  ministers,  concerning*  the  ne- 
cessity of  confidence  inourgovernouts,  and 
the  presumption  of  prying  ^ithprofkne 
eyes  mto  the  recesses. of  poUcv,  it  is  eyident 
that  this  reverence  can  he  claimed  only  by 
Qonnsels  yet  unexecutecl,  and  projects  sus- 
pended In  deliherationv  But  wnen  a  de- 
sign has  ended  in  miscarriage  or  success, 
wnen  every  eye  and  every  ear  is  witness  to 
l^eneral  diBcontent,^or  general  satisfaction, 
it  is  then  a  proper  time  to  disentangfte  con- 
ilisioR  and  illustrate  obscurity;  to  snow  by 
what  causes  every  event  was  produced,  and 
in  \^hat  effects  it  was  likely  to  terminate; 
to  lay  down  with'  distinct  particularity 
what  rumour  always  huddles  in  general  ex- 
clama'tionj  or  perplexes  by'  indigested  par- 
ralives;.  to  show  whence  happiness  or  ca- 
lamity is  derived,  land  whence  it  may  be 
expected:  and  honestly  to  lay  before  thp 
people  what  inquiry  can  gather  of  the  past, 
and  conjecture  can  estimate  of  the  future." 

Here  we  have  it  assumed  as  an  incontro- 
vertible principle,  that  in  this  country  the 
people  are  the  superintendents  of  the  conduct 
and  measures  of  those  by  whom  govern- 
ment is  ^ministered;  of  the  beneficial  effect 
of  which  the  present  reign  afforded  an  il- 
lustrious example,  when  addresses  from  all 
parts  of  the  kmgdom  controlled  an  auda- 
cious attempt  to  introduce  a  new  power 
subversive  of  the  crown^. 

A  still  stronger  proof  of  his  patriotick 
spirit  appears  in  his  review  of  an  "  Essay 
on  Waters,  by  Dr.  Lucas  2,"  of  whom, 
after  describing  him  as  a  man  well  known 
to  the  world  for  his  daring  defiance  to  pow- 
er, when  he  thought  it,  exerted  on  the  side 
of  wrong,  he  thus  speaks : 

**  The  Irish  ministers  drove  him  from  his 
native  country  by  a  proclamation,  in^ which 
they  charge  Wm  with  crimes  of  which  they 
never  intended  to  be  called  to  the  'broor, 
and  oppressed  him  by  methods  equally  ir- 
resistible by  guilt  and  innocencie. 

"  Let  the  man  thus  driven  into  exile,  for 
having  been  the  friend  of  his  country,  be 
received  in  every  other  place  as  a  confessor 
of  liberty;  and  let  the  tools  of  power  be 
uught  in  time,  that  they  may  rob^  but  can- 
not impoverish." 

Some  of.  his  reviews  in  this  magazine 


1  [Mr.  Boswell  means  Mr.  Fox'i  celebrated 
India  Bill,  as  an  advenary  of  whieli  he  distin- 
guished himself  as  mach  as  a  man  in  a  private 
station  donld  do. — Ed.] 

*  [Dr.  Lucas  was  an  a^wthecary  ill  Dublin,  who 
brdught  himself  into  public  notice  and  a  high  de- 
gree of  popularity  by  his  writings  and  flpeeches 
against  the  government .  He  was  e^cted  repre- 
sentative of  the  city  of  Dublin  in  1761  ;  and 
a  niaible  statue  to  his  honor  is  erected  in  the  Koy- 
al  Exchamre  of  that  city.    He  died  in  Nov.  1771. 


are  very  short  accounts  of  the  pieces  no- 
ticed, and  I  mention  them  only,  that  Dr. 
Johnson's  opinion  of  the  works  may  be 
known;  but  many  of  tflem  are  examples  of 
elaborate  criticism*,  in  the  most  masterly 
style.  In  his  review  <}f  the  "  Memoirs  of 
the  Court  of  Augustus,"  he  has  the  resolu- 
tion to  think  and  speak  TVom  his  own  mind, 
regardless  of  the  cant  transmitted  from  age 
to  age,  in  praise  of  the  ancient  Romans. 
Thus; 

'"  I  know  not  why  any  one  but  a  school- 
boy  in  his  declamation  should  whine  over  the 
commonwealth  of  Rome  which  jrew  &rreat 
only 'by  the  misery  of  the  rest  of  mankind. 
The  Komans,  like  others,  as  soon  as  they 
grew  rich,  grew  corrupt;  and  in  their  cor- 
jTuption  sold  the  lives  -and  freedoms  of  them^ 
selves,  and  of  one  another." 

Again, 

"  A  people,  who  while  they  were  poor 
robbed  mankind;  and  as  soon  as  they  be- 
came rich  robbed  one  another." 

In  his'reviewof  the  Miscellanies  in  prose 
'and  verse,  published.by  Elizabeth  Harrison, 
but  written  W  many  hands,  he  gives  an 
eminent  proof  at  once  of  his  orthodoxy  and 
candour. 

"  The  authours  of  the  essays  in  pro^e 
seem  generally  to  have  imitated,  or  tned  to 
imitate,  the  copiousness  and  luxuriance  of 
Mrs.  Rowe.  This,  however,  is  not  all 
their  praise;  they  have  laboured  to  add  to 
her  brightness  of  imagery,  her  puritv  of 
sentiments.  The  poets  nave  had  Dr.  Watts 
before  their  eyes;  a  writer  who,  if  he  stood 
not  in  the  first  class  of  geiiius,  compensated 
that  defect  by  a  ready  application  of  his 
powers  to  the  promotion  of  piety,  j  The  at- 
tempt to  employ  the  ornaments  of  romance 
m  the  decoration  of  religion  wajs,  I  think, 
first  made  by  Mr.  Boyle's  Martj/rdom  of 
Th€odora)h\it  Boyle's  philosophical  studies 
dii  not  allow  him  time  for  the  cultivation 
of  style:  and  the  "completion  of  the  great 
design  was  reserved  for  Mrs.  Rowe.  Dr. 
Watts  was  one  of  the  first  who.  taught  the 
dissenters  to  write  and  speak  like  other 
men,  by  showing  them  that  elegance  might 
consist  with  piety.  They  would  have  both 
done  honour  to  a  better  society,  for  they 
had  that  charity  which  might  well  make 
their  failings  forgotten,  and  with  which  the 
whole  Christian  worid  might  wish  for  com- 
munion* They  were  j)ure  ftom  all  the 
heresies  of  an  age,  to  which  every  opinion 
is  become  a  favourite  that  the  universal 
church  has  hitherto  detested !"     * 

**  This  praise  the  general  interest  of  man- 
kind requires  to  be  given  to  writers  who 
please  and  do  not  corrupt,  who  instruct 
and  do  not  weary.  But  to  them  all  human 
eulogies  are  vain,  whom  I  believe  applauded 
by  angels,  and  numbered  with  the  lust" 

His  defence  of  tea  against  Mr.  Jonas 
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Hanway'9  viotent  attack  upon  ^at  elegant 
and  popular  beverage,  shows  how  very  well 
a  man  of  genius. can  write  upon  the  slight- 
est subject,  when  he  writes,  as  the  Itahans 
say,  eon  amore:  I  suppose  no  person  ever 
enjoyed  with  more  relish  the  infusion  of 
that  fragrant  leaf  than  Johpsoh.  The 
quantities  which  he  drank  of  it  at  all  hours 
were  so  great,  that  his.  nerves  must  have 
been  unccHiunonly  strong,  not  to  have  been 
extremely  relaxed  by  such  an  intemperate 
nse  of  it  K  He  assured  me  that  ha  never 
felt  the  least  inconvenience  from  it;  which 
is  a  proof  tl^at  the  fault  of  his  constitution 
was  rather  a  too  ff  reat  tension  of  fibres,  than 
the  contrary.  Mr.  Hanway  wrote  an  an- 
gry answer  lo  Johnson's  review  of  his  Es- 
say on  Tea,  and  Johnson,  afler  a  Aill  and 
deliberate  pause,  made  a  reply  to  it;  the 
only  instance,  I  believe,  in  the  whole  course 
of  his  life,  when  he  condescended  to  oppose 
any  thing  that  was  written  against  him. 
I  suppose  when  he  thought  of  any  of  his 
little  antagonists,  he  was  ever  justly  aware 
of  the  high  sentiment  of  Ajax  in  Ovid : 

"  bte  tnlit  pretimn  jam  none  certaminb  hnjni,' 
Qui,  cum  victos  erit,  mecimi  ceitane  feratur." 

But,  indeed,  the  good  Mr.  Hanway  laid 
himself  so  open  to  ridicule,  that  Johnson's 
animadversions  upon  his  attack  were  chiefly 
to  make  sport. 

The  generosity  with  which  he  pleads 
the  cause  of  Admiral  Byng  is  highly  to  the 
honour  of  his  heart  and  spirit.  Though 
VoHaire  affects  to  be  witty  upon  the  fate  of 
that  unfortunate  officer,  observing  that  he 
was  shot  "pour  eneoturager  le$  autresy*^ 
the  nation  has  long  been  satisfied  that  his 
life  was  sacrificed  to  the  politic^  fervour  of 
the  times  9.  In  the  vault  belonffinff  to  the 
Torrington  family,  in  the  church  of  South- 
hill,  inBedfordsliire,  there  is  the  following 


^  [Sir  John  Hawklna  calk  Us  addiction  to  it 
t«9unan/y,  and  almost  gives  it  the  colour  of  a 
crime.  The  Rev.  Mr.  Parker,  of  Henley,  is  in 
poaseasion  of  a  teapot  whkih  belonged  to  Dr. 
Johnson,  and  which  oontaikia  abotfe  two  quarU. 
— Ei>.] 

*  [Ndthing  can  be  more  unfoutaded  than  the 
Bssertwn  that  Byng  fell  a  martyr  to  poKtieal  par' 
ty.  It  is  impossible  to  read  the  trial  wiChont  be- 
ing convinced  that  he  had  misconducted  himnlf ; 
and  the  eztrabrdinary  proceedings  in  both  houses 
of  parliament  subsequent  to  his  trial  prove  at  once 
the  zeal  of  his  friends  to  invalidate  the  finding  of 
the  Conrt-Martial,  and  the  absence  of  all  reason 
for  doing  so.  By  a  sUrange  coincidence  of  circum- 
fllances,  it  happened  that  there  was  a  total  clrnnge 
of  ministry  between  his  condemnation  and  his 
death  ;  so  that  one  party  presided  at  his  trial  and 
another  at  bis  execution  : — there  can  be  no  stronger 
proof  that  he  was  not  a.  political  martyr.  See 
this  subject  treated  at  large  in  the  Quarterly 
Reniew,  for  March,  1822,  article  Lord  Oxford*$ 
Memoirt, — ^Ed.] 


epitaph  upon  his  monument,  whick  I  have 
transcribed: 

*<  TO   THE    PSaPETVAX.   DISGRACK 

or  PUBLIC    JT7STZCC, 

THE   HOn6iTRABI.£  JOUN   BTHG,    KS^ 

ADMlRAIi   OP   TRK   BEUC, 

PELli  A    MARTYR    TO   POJLmCAI. 

PBRSBCUTIOV, 
ITaRCH   14,  IN  THE   YEAR   1767; 
WHEK   BRAVERY    AND    I»>YAI.XY 
WERE    INSVrPlCIEIfT   SECVRITIKS 
FOR   TKE   l^PB   AND   HONOtTR   OF 
A   JfATAL   OPriGER." 

Johnson's  most  exquisite  critical  essay 
in  the  Literary  Magazine,  and  indeed  any 
where,  is  his  review  of  Soame  Jenyns^ 
"  Inquiry  into  the  Origin  of  Evil,  *»  Jenyos 
was  possessed  of  lively  talents,  and  a  style 
eminently  pure  and  easy,  and  could  very 
happily  play  with  a  lieht  subject,  either  in 
prose  or  versej  but  wnen  he  speculated  en 
that  roost  difficult  and  excruciating  ques- 
tion, the  Origin  of  Evil,  he  "  ventured  far 
beyond  his  depth,"  and  accordingly,  was 
exposed  by  Johnson,  both  with  acute  argu- 
ment and  brilliant  wit. '  I  remcmWr  when 
the  late  Mr^  Bicknell's  humourous  perform- 
ance, entitled  "The  Musical  'Waveb  of 
Joel  Coll)rer,'^  in  which  a  slight  attempt  is 
made  to  ridicule  Johnson,  was  ascribed  to 
Soame  Jenyns,  ^' Ha!  (said  Johnson)  I 
thought  I  had  given  Mm  enough  of  it." 

His  triumph  over  Jenyns  is  thus  describ- 
ed by  linY  friend  Mr.  Courtenay  in  his 
"  Poetical  Review  of  the  literary  and  mural 
Character  of  Dr.  Johnson;"  a  performance 
of  such  merit,  that  had  I  not  been  honoured 
with  a  very  kind  and  partial  notice  in  it,  I 
should  echo  the  sentiments  of  men  of  the 
first  taste  loudly  in  its  praise: 

«  When  specious  sophists  with  presninpcioik  aeaa 
The  source  of  evil  hidden  atill  from  man  ; 
Revive  Arabian  tales,  and  vainly  hope 
To  rival  St.  John,  and  his  scholar  Pope  : 
ThoQgh  metaphysicks  spread  the  ^loom  of  n%fat, 
>By  reason's  star  be  guides  our  aching  sight ; 
The  bounds  of.  knowledge  parks,  and  pointi  tfaa 

way 
To  pathless  wastes,  where  wilder'd  sages  stray ; 
Where,  like  a  farthing  link-boy,  Jenyns  atamk. 
And  the  dnn  torch  drops  from  Us  feeble  hands*.'* 


3  Some  time  after  Dr.  Johnson's  death,  thera 
appeared  in  the  newspapera  and  magazines  [the 
following]  illiberal  and  petulant  attack  upon  him, 
in  the  form  of  an  Epitaph,  under  the  name  of 
Mr.  Soame  Jenyns,  very  unworthy  of  that  geo- 
tlemaa,  who  had  quietly  submitted  to  the  critical 
lash  while  Johnson  lived.  It  assumed,  as  cbar- 
acteristicks  of  him,  all  the  vulgar  circumslaaoes 
of  abuse  w^k^  had  circulated  amongst  the  igaiK 
rant. 

[Epitaph.    By  Soamr  Jenyns,  JSa^ 

**  Here  lies  poor  JoHittorr.    RMider,  have  a  cars, 
Tread  lightly,  ksC  yoa  rooM  a  uleepiQg  bssri 
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[It  was  about. this  tim^thst  Mr. 

Tyera,  by  the  introduction  of  Chris- 

p^iif**     topher  S^art,  formed  that  acquaint* 

ance  with  Jc^inson  which  lasted  to 

the  doctor's  death,  with,  it  is  believed,  un* 

abated  cordiality. 

Johnson,  whose  hearing  was. not  alwars 
good,  undei^tood  Smart  called  him  by  the 
name  of  Thyer,  that  eminent  scholar,,  libra* 
rian  of  Manchester,  and  a  nonjuror.  This 
mistake  was  rather  beneficial  than  other* 
wise  to  Mr.  Tyers.  Johnson  had  b^en 
muph  indisposed  all  that  day,  and  repeated 
a jpealm  he  had  just  translated,  during  iiia 
affliction,  into  Latin  verse,  and  did  not  cem? 
mit  to  paper.  For'  so  retentive  was  hiit 
memory,  tnat  he  could  always  recover  what* 
ever  he  lent  to  that  faculty. .  Smart  in  re- 
turn recited  some  of  his  owu  Latin  compo- 
sitions. '  He  had  translated  with  success, 
and  to  Mif.  Pope's  $aiisfaetiony  his  St.  Ce- 
ciiian  Ode. 

Come  wdien  you  would,  early  or  late  (for 
JohnsoA  desired  to  be  called  from 'bed  when 
a  visitor  was  at  the  door)  the  tea-table  was 
sure  to  be  spread,  Ts  veniente  die,  tk  de^. 
eedenie, — With-TlsA  he  cheered  the  mom- 
ingj  with  T£jL  he  solaced  the  evening.  This 

Rellgiooi,  morvl,  geMrow,  and  humane 
He  wa»~bat  eeif^eiifllclent,  rudef  and  Tain: 
Ul-bred  and  orerwbearinc  in  dbpute, 
A  Kholar  and  a  CbriatUn-^yet  a  brute. 
Wotdd  you  know  all  his  wiadom  and  hia  folly, 
His  aetfona,  savlnfa,  mirth  and  melaneholy, 
BpitwU  and  7%r«/«,  retaileca-of  hia  wit,' 
Will  tell  you  how  he  wrote,  and  tall(ed,,and  coughed, 
and  epit."  ^ 

Oen/.  Aof.  178^,  p.  4S8.] 

^EJiis  was  an  anbecomiiig  indulgence  of  pony 
fesentiQjBnt,  at  a  time  when  he  hioiaelf  was  at  a 
▼ery  advanced  age,  and  had  a  near  proapect  of 
descending  to  the  grave.  I  was  truly  sorry  for  It ; 
fi>r  he  was  then  become  an  avowed  and  (as  my 
Lord  Bishop  of  London,  who  had  a  serioos  con- 
versation with  Urn  on  the  sobject,.  assures  me)  a 
sincere  Christian.  He  could  not  expect  that  John- 
son's nameroos  friends  would  patiently  bear^  to 
'  h<^ve  the  memory  of  their  master  Aigmatited  by 
no  mean  pen,  but  that,  at  least,  one  would  be 
found  to  retort  Aceordio^ly,  this  uiyust  and 
sarcastick  Epitapl^  was  met  m  the  same  publick 
field  by  an  answer,  in  terms  by  no  means  soft, 
and  such  as  wanton  provocation  only  could 
jostiiy : 

EviTAra, 
Prepmrtdfor  a  creature  ndt  quite  dead  yet, 
M  Here  Ilea  a  little  ugly  nauseous  elf, 
Who  judginc  only  flrom  his  wratehed  self; 
Feebly  attempted,  petulant  and  vain, 
The  « Origin  of  Eril  *  to  explain. 
A  mighty  genlua  at  thia  elf  dlapleaa'd. 
With  a  atrong  critleh  grcsp  the  urehia  aqneas'd. 
For  thirty  years  iu  coward  spleen  it  kept, 
Tin  in  the  ditat  the  mishty  Geniua  slept: 
Then  atnnk  and  freuea  in  expiring  anulT,     - 
And  bUnkM  at  JaMasow  with  ttalaat  poor  p«ir.*> 

^  [The  answer  was  no  doubt  by  Mr.  Boswell 
kknaelf,  and  does  more  credit  to  his  zeal  than 
Ui  poetical  talents. — En.] 


pnn  npoa  his  favourite  ii<)U(tr  he  heard  idth 
a  smik..  Though  hJs  tun^  seemed  to  be 
bespoke,  and  quite  euf^ossed,  his  house  was 
always  open  to  all  his  acauaintonee,  new 
and  old.  His  amanuensis  has  given  up  his 
pesv  the  printer's  devil  has.  waited  on  the 
s^rs  for  a  proof  sheet,  4md  the  press  has 
(^n  stood  still,  while  his  visitors  were  de* 
lighted  and  instructed.  No  subject  ever 
came  amiss  to  him.  He  could  transfer  his 
thoughts  from  one.. thing  to  another  with 
the  most  accommodatinff .  facility.  He  bed 
the  art,  for  which  LocKe  was  famous,  of 
leading  people  to  talk  on  their  favourite  sub- 
iects,  and  on  what  they  knew  best.  By  this 
he  acauired  a  gr&at  deal  of  mformation. 
What  he  once  heard  he  rarely  forgot.  They 
gave,  him  their  best  conversation,  and  he 
geperally  made  them  pleased  with  them* 
selves,  for  endeavouring,  to  please  him* 
Poet  Smart  used  to  relate,  '<  that  liis  first 
conversation  with  Johnson  wl^l  of  such  vari- 
ety and  length,  thatjt  began  with  poetry  and 
ended  at  fluxions.."  He  always  lalkad  as  if 
he  was  talking  upon  oath.  He  was  the 
wisest  person,  snd  had  the  most  knowledge 
in  ready  cash,  that  Tyers  ever  knew.  John* 
son's  edvice  was  consulted  on  all  occasions. 
He  was  known  to  be  a  good  casuist,  and 
therefore  jiad  many  cases,  submitted  for  his 
judgment.  His  conversation,  in  the  judg- 
ment of  several,  was  thought  to  be  equal  to 
his  correct  writings.  Perhaps  ibe  tongue 
will  throw  put  more  animated  expressions 
than  the  pen«^  He  said  the  most  common 
things  in  the  newest  manner.  He  alwi^ 
commanded  attention  and  regard.  His  per- 
son, thoueh  un^orned  with  dress,  and  even 
deformed  oy  neglect,  made  you  expect  some- 
thing, and  you  was  hardly  ever  disappoint- 
ed. His  manner  was  interestin&r:  the.  tone 
of  his  voice,  and  the  sincerity  ofnis  expres- 
sions, even  when  they  did  not  captivate 
your  affiBotions,  or  carry  conviction,  pre- 
vented contempt  If  the'  line,  hv  Pope, 
on  his  father,  can  be  af^^Ued  to  Johnson,  it 
is  characteristick  of  him,  who  never  swore, 
nor  told  s  lie.  If  the  first  part  is  not  con* 
fined  to  the  oath  of  allegiance  ^,  it  will  be 
useful  to  insert  it 

"<  Nor  dared  an  oath,  nor  hazarded  a  lie." 

It  must  be  owned,  his  countenance,  on 
some  occasions,  resembled  too  much  the  me* 
dallic  likeness  of  Magtiabechi^,  as  exhibited 
before  the  printed  account  of  him  bv  Mr. 
Spence.    No  man  dared  to  take  liberties 

*  [Mr.  T^era  seiems  to  niean  that  the  oath  qf 
qllegianee  is  die  only  justifiable  oath ;  and  in 
aUcMion,  perhaps,  to  Johnson's  political  princi- 
ples, he  insinuates,, that  even  that  path  he  would 
not  have  willingly  taken. — ^En.] 

'  [Librarian  to  tbto  Grand  Dokes  of  Florenee, 
and  celebrated  lor  vast  emdltion  and  extreme 
•lovenlineas.    He  died  in  1714,  aged  80. — ^En.] 
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with  him,  oor  flatly  contradict  him;  for  be 
could  repel  any  attack,  having  always  about 
hun  the  weanons  of  ridicule,  of  wit,  and  of 
argument.  It  must  be  owned,  that  some 
who  had  the  dedire  to  be  admitted  to  hjm 
thought  htm  too  dogmatical,  and  as  exact- 
ing too  much  homage  to  his  opnions,  and 
came  no  more.  For  they  said,  whUe  he 
presided  in  his  library)  surrounded  by  his 
admirers,  he  would,  *'  like  Catp,  give  his  lit^ 
tie  senate  laws.'*  He  had  great  knowledffe 
in  the  science  of  h^^nan  nature,  and  of  iSie 
fashions  and  customs  of  life,  and  knew  the 
world  well.  He  had  often  in  his  mouth  thia 
lineofPope,- 

*'  The  proper  stady  of  ma^kiiid  is  man." 

He  was  desirous  of  surveying  life  in  iill  its 
modes  and  forms,  and  fn  all  climates.  He 
once  offered  to  attend  his  friend  Vanstttart  i 
to  India,  who  was  invited:  tiiere  to  niake  a 
fortune;  but  it  did  not  take  place.  He  talk- 
*  ed  much  of  travelling  into  Poland,  to  ob- 
serve the  life  of  the  Palatines,  the  account 
of  which  struck  his  curiosity  very  much. 

His  benevolence  to  mankind  was  known 
to  all  who  knew  him.  Though  so  declared 
a  fi^nd  to  the  church  of  England  and  even 
a  friend  to  the  convocation,  it  assuredly 
was  not  in  his  wish  to  perseci^te  for  specu- 
lative notions.  He  used  to  say,  he  had  no 
qvarrel  with  any  order  of  men,  unless  they 
disbelieved  in  revelation  and  a  future  state. 
He  would  indeed^have  sld^  with  Sachever- 
ell  against  Paniel  Burgess,  if  he* thought  the 
church  was  in  danger.  His  hand  and  hia 
heart  were  always  open  t6  charity.    The 

\J  objects  under  his  own  roof  were  only  a  few 
^  of  the  subjects  for  relief.  He  was  ever  at 
the  head  of  subscription  in  cases  of  distress. 
His  guinea,  as  he  said  of  another  man  of  a 
bountiful  disposition,  was  always  ready. 
He  wrote  an  exhortation  to  publick  bounty. 
He  drew  up  a  paper  to  recommend  the 
French  prisoners,  in  the  last  war  but  one, 
to  the  English  benevolence;  which  was  of 
service.    He  implored  the  hand  of  beneV6« 

i         lence  for  others,  even  when  he  almost  seem- 
ed a  proper  object  of  H  himself. 

It  may  be  inserted  here,  that  Johnson, 
soon  afler  his  coming  to  London,  had  thought 
of  writing  a  history  of  the  revival  of  leam- 
iiMf.  The  booksellers  had  other  service  to 
OTCr  him.    Bu(  he  never    undertook  it, 

>  [This  proposition  of  an  advenfure  to  India  is 
nowhere  else,  that  the  editor  has  seen,  alladed  to.  < 
Dr.  Yansittart,  of  Oxford,  was  a  great  (Hend  of 
Johnson's,  and  it  is  possible  that  he  may  have 
been  invited  by  his  younger  brother,  Mr.  Henry 
Vansittart,  when  Governor  of  Bengal,  to  join  him 
*in  India,  and  Dr.  Vansittart  might  perhaps  have 
.had  some  idea  of  including  Johnson  in  the  ar- 
•rangement  It  seems  doobtflil  whether  Jolmeon 
was  peraonally  acquainted  with  Mr»  Henry  Vatt- 
^^tart.— -Ed,] 


The  proprietors  of  the  Uikhrersal  Hiatorf 
wished  hnn  to  take  any  part  in  that  volumiD- 
ous  work.    But  he  declined  their  offer  9.] 

This  gentleman,  whom  he  familiarly  call- 
ed Tom  Tyers,  i^s  the  son  of  Mr.  Jonathan 
T^ers,  the  founder  of  that  excellent  place 
of  publick  amusement,  Vauxhall  Qardena, 
which  must  ever  be  an  estate  to  the  propri- 
etbr,  aa  it  is  peculiarly  adapted  to  the  tasle 
of  the  English  nation;  there  bein^  a  mix- 
ture of  curious  show,  gay  exhibition^  mo- 
sick,  vocal  and  instrumental,  not  too  i%fined 
for  th^  general  ear, — ^for  all  which  only  a 
shilling  IS  paid  3^  and,  th'oug-h  last,  not 
i^ast,  good  eating  and  drinking  K>r  thoae  w1k> 
choose  to  purchase  that  regale.  Mr.  Thom- 
as Tyere  was  bred  to  the  law;  but  hav- 
ing a  handsome  fortune,  vivacity  of  temperj 
and  eccentricity  of  mind,  he  could  not  con- 
fine himself  to  the  regularity  of  practice. 
He  therefore  ran  about  the  work!  with  a 
pleasant  carelessness,  amusing  every  body 
by  his  desultory  conversation.  He  abound- 
ed in  anecdote,  but  was  not  sufficient  at- 
tentive to  accuracy  <.     I  therefore  cannot 

'  [Although  much  of  the  foregoing  extract  is 
tfoundedon  Mr.  Tyers'a  later  pbservatiow,  yet, 
as  it  refers,  more  particularly  to  the  impreBsion 
made  at  the  commencement  of  then  acquaintance, 
when  there  is  little  said  by  Mr.  Boswell  of  Or. 
Johnson*s  personal  history,  it  is  thought  right  to 
insert  the  whole  in  this  place.  Here,  too,  is  ad- 
ded Mr.  Bosweirs  account  of  Mr.  Tyers,  which, 
in  the  former  editions,  is  found  sub  anno'  1778. — 
Ed.] 

'  Insn^paer,  1792,  additional  and  more  ex- 
pensive decorations  having  been  introduced,  the 
price  of  admission  was  raised  to  two  shillingB.  I 
cannot  approve  of  this.  The  company  may  be 
more  select ;  but  a  number  of  the  honest  com- 
monalty are,  I  fear,  excluded  from  sharing  in  ele- 
gant and  innocent  entertainment.  An  attempt  to 
abolish  the  one-shilling  gallery  at  the  playhouse 
has  been  very  properly  counteracted. — Boswez.1.. 
{The  admission  has  been  since  raised  to  lour 
shillings,  without  improving,  it  is  said,  either  the 
class  of  company^  or  the  profits  of  the  proprietois. 
Ed.] 

*  [Mr.  Boswell,  who  was  justly  proud  of  the 
happy  diligence  widi  which  he  made  daily  notes 
of  Dr.  Johnson's  conversation,  is  too  apt  to  blame 
every  other  reporter  of  anecdotes  for  '*  inaects^ 
racy,**  We  have  seen,  and  shall  have  future 
occasions  to  observe,  that  his  own  written  reconis 
are  sometimes  liable  to  the  same  imputation,  and 
of  course  still  more  so  must  be  the  relations  of 
those  who  not  only  made  no  .notes,  but  who,  at 
the  time,  -never  comtemplated  writing.  Mr.  Ty- 
ers very  modestly  oalls  his  roimphlet  a  sketch^ax^ 
he  certainly  writes,  aa  Mr.  Boswell  says,  in  a  care- 
less and  de^tory'  style ;  but  there  seems,  on  ex- 
amuiation,  no  reason  to  doubt  the  accuracy  of  his 
facUi  indeed,  all  the  other  biograplien  (boI 
excepting  Mr.  Boswell  himself)  have  either  bor- 
rowed fbm  'Vjexs,  or  have  told  the  same  storiea 
in  the  same  way  as  he  has  done,  and  th«a  toqcIi^ 
•d  for  his  geoeial  aocvracr.^^,] 
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^0Qtare  to  atuI  myself  mtwh  of  a  bio^aph<» 
kal  sketch  of  Johnson  which  he  pubhshed, 
being  one  amon^  the  various  persons  ambi- 
tious of  appending  their  names  to'  that  of 
my  illustrious  friend.  That  sketch  is,  how- 
ever, an  eotertaininff  little  cotleetion  of  frag- 
ments. Those  whi^  he  published  of  Pofw 
and  Addison  are  of  higher  merit;  but  his 
fame  must  chiefly  rest  upon  his  "  PoUticai 
Conferences,"  in  which  he  introduces  sever- 
al eminent  persons  delivering  their  senti- 
ments in  the  way  of  dialogue,  and  disooven 
a  considerable  |hare  orieaming,  various 
knowledge,  andHiiscernment  of  character. 
This  much  may  I  be  allowed  to  say  of  a 
man  who  was.  exceedingly  obliging  to  me, 
and  who.  lived  with  Dr.  Johnson  in  -as  easy 
a  manner  as  almost  any  of  his  very  numer- 
ous acquaintance. 

'  This  year  Mr.  William  Payne^  biother 
of  the  respectable  bookseller  oi  that  name, 
published  ''  An  Introduction  to  the  Game 
of  Draughts,"  to  which  Johnson  contribute 
ed  II  Dedication  to  the  Earl  of  Rochford*, 
and  a  Preface  *,  both  of  which  are  admira- 
bly adapted  to  the  treatise  to  Which  they  are 
prefixea.  Johnson,  I  believe,  did  not  ulav 
at  draughts  afler  leavinc;  college,  by  which 
he  suffered;  for  it  would  have  afibrded  him 
an  innocent  soothing  relief  from  the  melan- 
choly which  distressed  him  so  often.  I  have 
heard  him  regret  that  he  had  not  learned  to 
play  at  ^eards;  and  the  game  at  draughts 
we  know  is  peculiarly  calculated  to  fix  the 
attention  without  straining  it.  There  is  a 
composure  and  gravity  in  draughts  which 
insensibly,  tranquillizes  the  mkidj  and^  ac- 
cordingly, the  Dutch  are  fond  of  it,  as  they 
are  of  smokinff,  of  the  sedative  influence  of 
which,  though  he  himself  never  smoked,  he 
'  had  a  high  opinion  1.  [SirJ.  Hawk- 
^^Jxi,  ins  heard  him  say  that  insanity  had 
grown  more  frequent  since  smoking 
had  gone  out  of  fashion.]  -Besides,  there 
is  in  draughts  some  exercise  of  the  faculties; 
and,  accordingly,  Johnson  wishing  to  digni- 
fy the  subject  in  his  Dedication  with  what 
is  most  estimable  in  it,  observes,  "  Triflers 
may  find  or  make  anythinjr  a  trifle:  but 
since  it  is  the  great  charactensiick  of  a  wise 
man  to  see  events  in  their  causes,  to  obviate 
consequences,  and  ascertain  contingencies^ 
your  lordship  will  think  nothing  a  trifle  by 
which  the  mind  is  inured  to  caution,  fore- 
sight, and  circumspection." 

As  one  of  the  little  occasional  advantages 
which  he  did  not  disdain  to  take  by  his  pen, 
as  a  man  whose  j[>rofes8ion  was  uterature, 
he  this  year  accepted  of  a  guinea  from  Mr. 
Robert  Dodsley,  for  writing  the  introduc- 
tion to  "  The  London  Chronicle,"  an  eve- 
ning newspaper^  and  even  in  so  sUght  a  pei^ 
formance  exhibited  peculiar  talents.  This 
-  <  ,1.1.  ■  I       ■ 

>  SeepM^  19th  Aug.  1773. 
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Chronicle  stfll  subsists,  and  fVom  what  I  ob- 
served, when  I  was  abroad,  has  a  more  ex«^ 
tensive  circnlatfoa  upon  the  continent  than 
any  of  the  Bnelish  newspapers.  It  was 
constantly  read  by  Johnson  himself;  and  it 
is  but  just  to  observe,  that  it  has  all  along 
b^en  distinguished  fpi  good  sensey  accuracy, 
modesation,  and  delicacy. 

Another  instance  of  the  same  nature  hfa 
been  communicated  ^  to  me  by  the  Rev. 
Dr.  Thomas  Campbell^,  who  his  done  him- 
self  considerable  credit  by  hiA  own  writings, 
"  Sitting  with  Dr.  Johnson  one  morning 
alone,  he  asked  me  if  I  had  known  Dr.  Mad- 
den, who  was  authoor  of  the  premium* 
scheme  4  in  Ireland.  On  n^  ajwwertng  in 
the  aflirmative,  and  also  that  I  had  for  some 
vesrs  lived  iu)  his  neighbouchood,  Itc  he 
begged  of  me  that  when  I  retimed  to  Ire- 
land, \  woukl  endeavour  to  procure  for  lum 
a  Doem  of  Dr.  Madden's  calied  ^  BouHer^ 
Monument  ^'  '-The  reason  (said  he)  why 
I  wish  for  it  is  this:  when  Dr.  Madden 
came  to  London,  he  submitted  tiiai  work  to 
my  Castigotion;  and  1  remember  I  blotted  a 
great  many  lines,  and  might  have  blotted 
mnny  more  without  making  the  poeni 
worse  6.    However,  the  doctor  was  very 


<  [Hawkins  had  told  the  I 
son's  written  anthq^tj,  but  Boswell  is  always  re- 
luctant to  have  aiiy  obligations  to  Hawkuit.^- 
Ed.] 

'  [Seepoi^  6tb' April,  i775.^ED.] 

*  In  the  college  of  Dnblin,  four  quarterly  < 
inationa  of  the  stadenti  are  held  in  each  year,  in 
varioos  prescribed  branches  of  literature  and  sci- 
ence ; ,  and  premiums,  consisting  of  books  im- 
pressed with  the  college  arms^  are  jadged  by  ex^ 
amipers  (composed  generally  of  the  junior  fellows) » 
to  those  who  have  most  distinguished  themseWes 
in  the  several  classes,,  after  a  very  rigid  trial, 
whksh  lasts  two  days  :  this  regulation,  which  has 
snbsitted  about  seventy  vears,  has  been  attended 
with  the  most  bene^ml  effects.  Dr.  Samuel 
Madden  wafe  the  lint  propaaer  in  that  vnireitity. 
They  were  kistitnted  abaut  the  year  17S4.  Ha 
was  also  one  of  die-foundeis  of  the  Dublin  Sdci»- 
X^  for  the  encouragement  of  arts  an^  agrienltore. 
In  addition  .to  thepremianu  which  were  and  aia 
skill  Annually  given  by  that  society  for  thai  pur- 
pose, Dr.  Madden  gave  others  from  his  own  fundi 
Honoe  be  was  usually  cal|ed  '*  Premium  Mad- 
den.*'— ^Malonx. 

^  Pr^  Hugh  Boulter,  archbishop  of  Armagh* 
jand  primate  of  Ireland  He  died  in  Sept  27» 
1742,  at  which  time  he  was,  for  the  thirteenth 
time,  one  of  the  lords  justices  of  that  kingdom. 
Johnson  speaks  of  him  m  high  terms  of  commen- 
dation, in  lus  Lifb  of  Ambrose  Philips. — Boi- 


*  Dr.  Madden  wrote  verr  b^d  verMS.  Vide 
those  prefixed  to  Leiand's  Life  of  Philip  of  Maoa- 
don,  4to.  1758. — Kx arnxy.  [It  is  needless  ta 
look  Airther  than  the  work  in  question.  Boulter'a 
Monument  is,'  in  spite  of  Johnson's  mending hauu^ 
exceedingly  insipid. — £n. 
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thmnkful,  and  very  genefooB,  for  he  gare  me 
ten  j^eas,  vkieh  teat  to  me  at  that  time  a 
grmi  MML' »'  [Snch  caraatecoolu- 
Hawk.  nients  as  these  Johnson  frequently 
g^*'  derived  from  his  profession  of  an 
anthour.  For  the  d<idicatibn  to  his, 
present  m^esty,  of  Adams's  book  on  the 
use  of  the  globes,  he  was,  as  himself  inform* 
ed  me,  gratified  with  a  present  of  a  very  cu- 
rious meteorological  instrument,  of  a  new 
and  ingenious  construction.  , 

About  this  time,  as  it  is  supposed,  he  com- 
posed pulpit  diseourses  for  sundry  clergy* 
men,  and  Tor  the^,  he  tnade  no  scruple  of 
confessfng,  \^e.  was  paid:  his  price,  I  am  in*^ 
formed,  was amoderate  one,  a  guinea;  and 
such  was  his  notion  of  justice,  that  having 
been  paid,  he  considered  them  so  absolutely 
the  property  of  the  purchaser,  as  to  nenounoe 
aU  claim  to  them.  He  reckoned  that  he  had 
written 'Sbout  forty  sermons;  but,  e^ccept  as 
to  some,  knew  not  in  what  hands  they  were 
— 1**'I  have,"  said  he,  "  been  paid  for  them, 
and  have  no  right  to  inquire  aoout  them^.^'] 
[About  the  year  1756,  time  had 
p  *5w  produced  a  change  in  the  situation 
161.  '  ofmany  of  Johnson's  friends,  wl^o 
were  used  to  meet  him  in  Ivy-lane. 
Death  had  taken  from  them  M*Ghie.;  Bar- 
ker went  to  settle  as  a  practising  physician  at 
Trowbridge;  Dyer  went  abroad;  Hawkes- 
worth  was  busied  in  forming  new  connejf- 
ions;  and  Sir  J.  Hawkins  had  lately  made 
one  that  removed  from  him  all  temptations 
to  pass  his  evenings  from  home.  The  con- 
sequence was,  that  the  club  at  the  King's- 
head  broke  up,  and  he  who  had  first  formed 
it  into  a  society  was  left  with  fewer  around 
him  than  were  ableto  support  it. 

All  this  while,  the  booksellers,  who,  by 
bis  own  confession,  were  his  best  friends, , 
had  their  eyes  upon  Johnson,  and  reflected 
with  some  concern  on  what  seemed  to  them 
a  misapplication  of  his  talent^.  The  fur- 
nishing magazines,  reviews,  and  even  news- 
papers, with  literary  intelligence,  and  the 
authours  of  books^  who  couldnot  write  them 
for  themselves,  with  dedicationa  and  pre- 
faces, they  looked  on  as  employments  be- 
neath him,  who  had  attained  to  such  emi- 
nence as  a  writer;  they,  therefore,  in  the 
year  1756,  found  out  for  him  such  a  one  as 
seemed  to  afford  a  prospect  both  of  amuse- 
ment and  profits  this  was  an  edition  of 
Shaks^eare's  dramatic.works,  which,  by  a 
concurrence  of  circumstances,  was  now  be- 
come necessary,  to  answer  the  increasing 
demand  of  the  publick  for  the  writings  of 
that  authour. 

>  [This  practice  Sb  of  ^ery  doubtfiil  propriety. 
In  Ihe  ca«e  of  an  elective  chapel,  it  might,  atf  the 
Bkihop  of  Ferns  obterres  to  me,  amoont  to  an 
abmhite  fifand,  as  a  peraon  might  be  chosen  for 
the  meriti  of  a  sermon  not  written  by  himself. 
6ea  ante,  p.  109,  iMile.^ED.] 


In  coBseqttenee  of  thk  application],  he 
this  year  resumed  his  scheme  of  giving  an 
edition  of.  Shakspeare  with  ,iiote8.  He  m» 
sued  Proposals  of  considerabte  length  s,  in 
which  he  showed  that  he  perfectly  well 
knew  what  a  variety  of  research  aoch  an 
undertaking  required;  but  his  indolence  pre- 
vented him  from  pursuing  it  with  that  dili- 
gente  which  alone  can  collect  those  scatter- 
ed facts,  that  genius,  however  acute^  pen* 
etrating,  and  luminous,  cannot  discover  by 
its  own  force.  It  is  remarkable,  that  thia 
time  his  fancied  activity  ^as  for  the  mo- 
ment so  vigorous,  that  he  ^omised  his  work 
should  be  published  before  iChristmaB,  1757. 
Yet  nine  years  elapsed  before  it  saw  the 
light.  His^  throes  m  bringing  it  forth  bad 
been  severe  and  remittent;  and  at  last  we 
may  almost  conclude  that  the  Ciesarean 
operatiqn  was  performed  by  the  kaife  of 
Churchill,  whose  upbraiding  satire,  I  dan 
say^  made  Johnson's  friend  urge  him  to  des* 
patch. 

'*  ^e  for  sabscrihe^  baits  his  hook, 

And  takes  your  cash;  but  where*s  the  book? 

No  matter  where;  wise  fear,  yon  know» 

Forbids  the  robbing  of  a  foe; 

But  what,  to  Serve  our  private  ends,  • 

Forbids  the  cheating  of  our  friends  ?  ** 


Ha^rfc. 


A  stranger  to  Johnson's  charac- 
ter and  temper  would  have  thought,  p^  ggg, 
that  the  study  of  an  authour,  whose 
skill  in  the  science  of  human  life  was  so 
deep,  and  whose  perfecti6ns  ^erc  so  many 
and  various  as  to  be  above  the  reach  ^  all 
praise,  must  have  been  the  most  pleasing 
employment  that  his  imagination  could  sug- 
gest, but  it  was  not  so:  in  a  visit  that  be 
one  morning  made  to  Sir  J.  Hawkins,  the 
latter  congratulated  him  on  his  being  now 
engaged  in  a  work  that  suited  his  genius,and 
that,  reijuiring  none  of  that  severe  applica- 
tion wh^ch  his  Dictionary  had  condemned 
him  to,  would,  no  doubt,  be  executed  ess 
amore.-^HiB  answer  was,  <<  i  look  luxin  this 
as  I  did  tipon  tlie  Dictionary:  it  is  ail  tvadb, 
and  mv  inducement  to  it  is  not  \ovh  or  de- 
sire of'^fame,  but  the  want  of  money,  whidi 
is  the  only  motive  td  writing  that  I  know 
of."— And  the-  event  was,  Sir  J.  Hawkins 
adds,  evidence  to  him,  thal^  in  this  speech 
he  declared' his  genuine  sentiments;  for  nei- 
ther did  he  set  himself  to  collect  early  edi- 
tions of  his  authour,  old  plays,  translations 
of  histories,  and  of  the  clsssics,  and  other 
materials  necessary  for  his  pilrpoee,  nor 
could  he  he  prevail^  on  to  enter  into  that 
course  of  reading,  without  which  it  seemed 
imt^ossible  to  come  at  the  sense  of  his  au- 
thour. It  was  provoking  to  all  his  friends 
to  see  him  waste  his  days,  his  weeks,  and 


*  They  have  been  reprinted  by  Mr.  Malune  ia 
the  pre&ce  ttt  his  edition  of  Shakspeare. — Bo*- 
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his  months  so  long,  that  they  feared  a  men- 
tal lethargy  had  seized  him,  out  of  which  he 
would  never  recover.  In  this,  hqwover, 
they  were  happily  deceived,  for,  afler  tivo 
years^  inactivity,  they  find  him  roused  to 
action,  and  engaged — ^not  in  the  prosecution 
of  the  work,  for  the  completion  whereof  he 
stood  doubly  bound,  hut — ^in  a  tiew  one,  the 
furnishing  a  series  of  periodical  essays,  enti-^ 
tied,  and  it  may  be  thought  not  improperly, 
"  The  Idler,*'  as  his  motive  to  the  employ- 
ment was  aversion  to  a  labour  he  had  under- 
taken, though  in  the  execution,  it>  must  be 
owned;  it  nierited  a  better  name.} 

About  this  period  he  was  offered,  a  living 
of  considerable  value  ib  Lincolnshire,  if  he 
were  inclined  to  enter  into  holy  orders.  It 
was  a  rectorv  in  the  ffifl  of  mr.  Langton, 
the  father  of.  his  much-valued  friend.  But 
he  did  not  accept  of  it;  partly  I  believe  from 
a  conscientious  motive,  oeing  persuaded  that 
his  temper  and  habits  rendered  hjm  unfit 
for  that  assiduous  and  familiar  instruction 
of  the  vulgar  and  ignorant,  which  he  held 
to  be  an  essential  duty  in  a  clergvman :  and 
partly  because  his  love  of  a  London  life  was 
so  strong,  that  he  would  have  thought  him- 
self an  exile  in  any  other  place,  particularly 
if  residing  in  the  country.  Whoever  would 
wish  to  see  his  thoughts  upon  that  subject 
displayed  in  their  full  force,  may  peruse  the 
Adventurer,  Number  1^6« 

^n  17  57  it  does  not  appear  that  he  publish- 
ed any  thing,  except  some  of  those  articles 
/in  the  Literary  Magazine,  which  have  be^n 
mentioned.  That  magazine,  alter  Johnson 
ceased  to  write  in  it,  graduallv  declined, 
though  the  popular  epithet  of  AntigaUiean 
was  added  to  it:  and  in  July,  1758,  it  ex- 
pired. He  probably  prepared  a  part  of  his 
Shakspeare  this  >[ear,  and  he  dictated  a 
speech  on  the  subject  of  an  address  to  the 
throne,  after  the  expedition  to  Rochefort, 
which  was  delivered  by.  one  of  his  friends,  I 
know  not  in  what  publick  meeting*  It  is 
printed  in  the  Gentleman's  Magazine  for 
October,  1785  (p.  764),  as  his„  and  bears 
sufficient  marks  of  authenticity. 

Bv  the  favour  of  Mr.  Joseph  Cooper 
Walker,  of  the  treasury,  Dublin,  I  hav^ 
obtained  a  copy  of  the  following  letter  fVom 
Johnson  to  the  venerable  authour  of  "Dis- 
sertations on  the  History  of  Ireland." 

TO  CHARLES  o'cONNOR,  £8^.* 

London,  9  April,  1757. 

"  SiR,^I  have  lately,  by  the  favour  of 
Mr.  Faulkner,  seen  your  account  of  Ireland, 


'  Of  this  gentleman,  who  died  at  hie  leat  at 
Ballinegare^  m  the  county  of  Roflcommon,  in 
Ireland,  Jily  1,  1791,  in  hia  oigfaty-eecond  year, 
some  account  may  be  found  in  ^eOentleman'g 
Afogartfi^  of  that  date.  Of  the  werk  here  allnd- 
sd  to  by  Dr.  Johnson— «  DkseitatiooB  on  the 
History  of  Ireland** — a  second  and  mnefa  Im- 


ana  cannot  forbear  to  solicit  a  proeecution 
of  your  design.  Sir  William  Temple  com- 
plains that  Ireland  is  less  known  than  any 
other  CQuntry^  as  to  its  ancient  state.  Thie 
nativos'  have  had  little  leisure,  and  little  en- 
courap^ement  for  inquiry;  and  strangers,  not 
knowing  the  language,  have  had  no  ability. 
.  "  I  have  long  wished  that  the  Irish  litera- 
ture were  cultivated  s.  Ireland  is  known  by 
tradition  ^o  have  been  once  the  seat  of  piety 
and  learning;  and  surely  it  would  be  very 
acceptable  to  all  those  who  are  curious  eU 
ther  in  the  original  of  nations,  or  the  affini- 
ties of  languages," to  be  further  informed- of 
the  revolution  of  a  people  so  ancient, -and 
once  so  iHustdous.    . 

"What  relation  there  is. between  the 
Welsh  and  Irish  language,  or  between  the 
language  of  Ireland  and  that  of  Biscay,  de- 
serves inquiry.  Of  these  provincial  and  un- 
extended  tongues,  it  sekiom  happens  that 
more  than  one.  are  understood  by  any  one 
man;  and^  therefore,  it  seldom  happens  that 
a'  fair  comparison  can  be  made.  1  hope  you 
will  continue  to  cultivate. this  kind  or  leam- 
inff>  which  has  too  long  lain  neglected,  and 
wnich,  if  it  be  suffered  to  remain  in^  oblivion 
for  another  century,  may,  perhaps,  never 
be  retrieved.  As  I  wish  well  to  all  useful 
undertakings,  I  would  not  forbear  to  let  you 
know  how  ipuch  you  deserve,  in  my  opimon, 
from  all  lovers  of  study,  and  how  much 
pleasure  your  work  has  given  to,  sir,  your 
moat  obliged  and  most  humble  servant, 
"  Sam.  Johhsok.'  . 

''TO  THE  BBT.  MR.  THOHAS  WABTON. 

*«  (LoodoD),  2\  Jane,  1757; 

"  Deae  sir, — Dr,  Maraili,  of  Padua,  a 
learned  gentleman,  and  ffood  Latin  poet, 
has  a  mmd  to  see  Oxford.  I  have  given 
him  a  letter  to  Dr.  Huddersford  3,  and  shall 
be  glad  if  vou  will  introduce  him,  and  show 
him  any  thing  in  Oxford. 


proved  editiyn  was  published  by  the  aathow  in 
1766.— MaloWe. 

*  The  celebrated  oratonr,  Mr.  Flood,  has  shown 
hinnelf  to  be  of  Dr.  Johnson's  opinion  ;  havina 
by  his  will  beqoeathed  bis  estate,  afler  the  death 
of  his  wife  Lady  Frances,  to  the  University  of 
Imblin;  desiriog  that  immediately  afler  the  said 
estate  shall  come  into  their  poSBession,  they  shall 
appoint  two  professors,  one  fbr  the  stndy  of  the 
native  Erse  or  Irish  language,  and  the  other  for 
the  study  of  Irish  antiquities  and  Irish  hktory,  and 
for  the  stndy  of  any  other  European  language  il- 
lustrative of,  or  auxiliary  to,  the  study  of  Irish  an- 
tiquitieB  or  Irish  histAryr  and  that  they  shall  giva 
yearly  two  liberal  premiune  ftr  two  cempositioBa, 
one  m  veiue,  and  the  other  in  prose,  in  the  LiA 
kuktuage. — ^Bosweli^ 

»noe  the  above  was  written,  Mr.  Flood's  wiH 
has  been  set  aside,  af\er  a  trial  aA  bar,  in  the  couiC 
of  exchequer  in  Ireland. — ^Malovb. 

>  Now,  or  late,  vke-chaiMsUar.— •Wabto«; 
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« I  am 'printing  my  new  ^tion  of  Shak* 
•peare* 

<<  I  long  to  see  you  all,  but  cannot-  con- 
veniently come  yet.  You  might  write  to 
me  now  and  then,  if  you  were  good  foi*  any 
thing.  But  1  honorea  muiafit  mores.  Pro- 
fessors forget  their  friends.  I  6hali  certain- 
ly complain  to  Miss  Jones  9.  I  am,  your, 
ic.  "Sam.  Johhsgn." 

<^  Please  to  make  my  complfments  to  Mr. 
Wise.".     :     '  * 

**  TO   BEWNKt    LANGTON,*  ES^.  OP  TRIN. 
COLL.  OXFORD  '. 

*«(  es  June,  1758. 

«*  DxAR  SIR, — Though  I  might  have  ex- 
pected to  hear  from  you,  upon  your  entrance 
into  a  new  state  of  life  at  a  new  place,  yet 
recollecting  (not  without  some  degree  of 
shame)  that  l  owe  you  a  letter  upOn  aii  old 
account,  I  think  it.  my  part  to  write  first. 
This,  indeed,  I  do  not  only  from  complai- 
sance but. from  interest;  for  living  on  in  ihe 
old  way,  1  am  very  glad  of  a  correspondent 
BO  capable  as  yourself,  to  diversify  the  hours. 
You  bave,  at  present,  too  many  novelties 
about  you  to  need  any  help  from  me  to 
drive  along  your  time. 

"  I  know  not  any  thing  more  pleasant, 
or  more  instructive,  than  to  compare  expe- 
rience with  expectation.  Or  to  register  from 
time  to  time  the  difference  between  idea 
and  reality.  It  is  by  this  kind  of  observa- 
tion that  we  grow  daily  less  liable  to  be  dis- 
appohited.  You,  who  are  very  capable  of 
anticipating  Aiturity,  and  raisifig  phantoms 
before  your  own  eves,  must  o^en  nave  ima- 
gined to  your^lr  an  academical  life,  and 
have  conceived  what  would  be  the  manners, 
the  views  and  the  conversation,  of  men  de- 
voted to  letters;  how  they  would  choose 
their  companions,  how  they  would  direct 
their  studies,  and  how  they  would  regulate 


>  Mr.  Wartoa  was  elected  Profeanr  of  Poetry 
at  Oxford  in  the  pifeceding  year. — ^Warton. 

'  MiM  Jones  lived  at  Oxford,  and  was  often  of 
onr  parties,  3he  was .  a  very  ingenious  poetess, 
and  published  a  v6lnme  of  poems;  and,  on  the 
whole,  was  a  most  siensible,  agreeable,  and  amiar 
ble  woman.'  She  was  sister  to  the  Reverend 
River  Jones,  chanter  of  Christ-church  cathedral 
at  Oxford,  axid  Johnson  used  to  call  her  the  ehan- 
tress,  .  I  have  heard  him  often  address  b^  in  this 
passage  from  '*  U  Penseroso:" 

"  Tkse,  disntrsM,  oft  the  woods  among 
I  \roo,  &c." 

She  died  wunarried. — Warton. 

^  [This  letter  is  dated  Jane,  1758,  and  so  placed 
by  Mr.  Boswell;  bat  it  is  e^ent  that  thb  must 
be  a  mistake;  for  it  »  written  on  Mr.  Langton*s 
fifiC  entrance  into  college  life;  and  we  shall  see  in 
Ifae  letter  dated  June  1, 1756  (p.  143),  that  Lang- 
ton  had  been  already  some  time  the  pupil  of  Mr. 
Warton.  The  tree  date,  therefore,  of  this  letter 
.was  pmbably  Jona,  175T  — Ep.] 


their  lives.  Let  melaiow  Tibat  yoa  ex- 
pected, and  what  you  have  found.  At 
feast  record  it  to  yourself  before  custom  has 
reconciled  you  to  the  scenes  befbile  you, 
and  the'  disparity,  of  your  discoveries  to 

?'our  hopes  has  vanished  from  your  mind, 
t  is  a  rule  never  to  be  forgotten,  that  what- 
ever strikes  strongly  should  be'  described 
while  the  first  impression  remains  fre^  up- 
on the  mind. 

'  '*  I  love,  dear  sir,  to  think  on  you,  and 
therefore  should  willingly  write  more  to 
you;  but  that  the  post  will  not  now  give 
me  leave  to  do  more  than  send  my  compli- 
ments to  Mr.  Warton,  and  tell  you  that  I 
am,  dear  sir,  piost  afTectionatelv,  joxtr  very 
humble  servant,  "  Sam.  Johnson." 

Mr.  Burney  having  enclosed  to  him  an 
extract  from  the  review  of  his  Dictionary 
in  the  Biblioiheque  de.s  Savims  <,  and  a  list 
of  subscribers  to  his  Skakspeare,  which  Mr. 
Burnev  had  procured  in  Norfolk^  he  wrote 
the  following  answer: 

**  TO  MR.  BURNET,  IN  LYNNE,  NORFOLK. 
«Gougrh-Miuare,  24  Dec  175T. 

"  Sir, — That  I  may  show  myself  sensi- 
ble of  your  favours,  and  not  commit  the 
same  fault  a  second  time,  I  make  haste  to 
answer  the  letter  which  I  received  this 
mo/ning.  The  truth  is,  the  other  likenlise 
was  received,  and  I  wrote  an  answer;  but 
being;  desirous  to  transmit  you  some  pn^ 
posals  and  receipts,  I  waited  till  \  could  finS 
a  convenient  conveyance,  and  day  was 
passed  af^er  day,  till  other  thinfirs  drove  it 
from  my  thoughts;  yet  not  so,  but  that  I 
remember  with  great  pleasure  your  com- 
mendation of  my  Dictionary.  Your  praise 
was  welcome,  not  only  because  I  behcve  it 
was  sincere,  but  because  praise  has  been  very 
sea  rce.  A  man  of  your  candou  r  will  be  sur- 
prised when  I  tell  you  that  among  all  my 
acquaintances  there  were  only  tw^o,  who, 
upon  the  publication  of  my  book,  did  not 
endeavour  to  depress  me  with  threats  ot 
censure  iVom  the  publick,  or  with  objec- 
tions learned  from  those  who  had  learned 
them  from  my  own  preface.  Yours  is  the 
only  letter  of  good-will  that  1  have  re- 
ceived;^ though,  indeed,  I  am  promiaed 
something  of  that  sort  from  Sweden. 

"  How  my  new  edition  of  Shakspeare 
will  be  received  I  know  not;  the  subscrip- 
tion has  not  been  very  successful.  I  shall 
publish  about  Mardh. 

"  If  you  can  direct  me  how  to  send  pro- 
posals, I  should  wish  that  they  were  in 
such  hands. 

"  I  remember,  sir,  in  some  (if  the  first 
letters  with  which  you  favoured  me,  you 
mentioned  your  lady.    May  1  imiuire  after 

4  Tom.  III.  p.  482. 
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htitf  In  rtfturh  for  the  fayonni  which  you 
have  shown  me,  it  is  not  mueKtQ  telL  you, 
that  1  wish  you  and  her  aU  that  can  con- 
duce to  your  happiness.  I  am,  sir,  your 
most  ohliged  and  most  humble  servant, 
"Sam.  JoHNspir." 

In  1768,  we  find  him,  it  should  seem,  in. 
as  easy  and  pleasant  a  state  of  e^ustence,  as 
constitutional  unhappineiBs  .ever  permitted 
lum  to  enjoyi. 

'*  TO  MR.  BURNET,  AT  LtKNU,  NORTOLK. 

«  LondoDi,  8  Uareh,  1769. 
**  ^iR, — ^Your  kindness  is  so  ffreat,  and 
my jelaim  to  any  particular  reg^rdfrom  you 
90  httle,  that  I  am' at  k  loss  how  to  express 
my  sense  of  your  favours^;  but  I  am,  in- 
deed, much  pleased  .to  be  thus  distinguish- 
ed bv  you.  • 

"I  am  ashamed  to  tell  you  .that , my 
Shakspeere  tvill  ndt  be  out  so  soon  as  I  pipm- 
ieed  my  subscribers;  but  I  did  not  prom- 
ise them  more  than  I  promised  myself. 
It  will,  however,  be  published  before  sum- 
mer. 

'*  I  have  sent  you  a  bundle  of  proposals,- 
which  I  think,  do  not  profess  mose  than  I 
have  hitherto  performed^  I  have  printed 
siany  of.  the  plays,  and  have  hitherto  ie/t 
verjr  few  passages  unexplained:  where  I 
am  quite  at  loss,  I  confess  my  ignorance, 
which  is  seldom  done  by  cpmmentatorst 

V  I  have  likewise  enclosed  twelve  receipts; 
%ot  that  I  mean  to  impose  .upon,  you  the 
trouble  of  pushing  them  with  more  import 
tunity  than  may  seem  proper,  but  that  you 
mav  rather  have  more  than  fewer  than  you 
will  want.  The  proposals  you  will  dissemi- 
nate as  there  shall  be  an  opportuni^.  I-bnoe 
printed  them  at  length  in  the  Chronicle, 
and  some  of  imr  iViends  (I  believe  Mr« 
Murphy,  who  formerly  vnote  the  Gray's- 
Inn  journal)  introduced  them  with  a  splen- 
did encomium. 

"  Since  thei  life  of  Browne,  I  have  been 
a  little  engaged,  from  time  to  time,  in  the 
Literary  Magazine^  but  not  very  latelv.  I 
h^ve  not  the  collection  by  me,  and  there- 
fore cannot  draw  out  a  catak>gue  x»f  my 
own  parts,  but  will  do  it,  and  send  it  Do 
not  buy  ^em,  for  I  will  gather  all  those 
that  have  any  thinfi"  of  mine  in  them,  and 
Bend  them  to  Mis.  Bumey,  as  a  small  token 
of  gratitude  for  the  regard  which  she  is 
pleased  tp  bestow  upon  me.  I  am,  sir, 
your  most  obliged  and  most  humble  servant, 
"  Sam.  Johnson." 


>  [Here,  m  his  later  editions,  Mr.  Boswell  bad 
srroneonalY  inserted  a  leftet  to  Mr.  Langton, 
wfaich  will  be  found  in  its  real  place  at  the  be^ 
ginajng  of  the  next  year. — ^Ed.] 

'  T&s  letter  was  an  answer  tp  one,  in  wluch 
iras  endosed  a  draft  for  the  payment  of  sooie 
Rbwariptiooi  to  his  Bhakspeare.^Bosw]:LX.. 


.Dr.  Burmey  has  kindly  favoured  me  with 
t^e  following  memorandum,  which  I  take 
the  liberty  to  insert  in  his  own  genuine 
easy  style.    I  love  to  exhibit  sketches  of  my 
illustrious  friend  by  variouii  eminent  hands. 
"  Soon  after  this,  Mr.  Bumey,  during  a 
visit  to  the  capital,  had  an  interview  with 
him  in  Goiigh-sq[uare3,  where  he  dined  and 
drank  tea  with  him,  and  was  introduced  to 
the  acquaintance  of  Mrs.  Williams.    After 
dinner,  Mr.  Johnson  proposed  to  Mr.  Bur- 
ney  to  go  up  with  him  into  his  garret,  which 
bemff  accepted,  he  there  found  about  five 
Or  SIX  Greek  folios,  a  deal  writing-desk, 
and  a  chair  and  a  half.    Johnson  giving 
to  his  guest  the  entire  seat^  tottered  him- 
self on -one  with  09ly.  three  legs  and  one 
arm.      Here  he  gave  Mr.  J3ume^  Mrs* 
WilUame's  history,  and  showed  him. some 
volumes  of  his  Shakspeare  already  printed, 
to  prove  that  he  was  in  earnest^    Upon 
Mr.  Bumey's  opening  the  first  volume,  at  th^ 
Merchant  of  Venice,  he  observed  to  him, 
that  he  seemed  to  be  more  severe  on  Wfir- 
burton  than  Theobald.     '  O  poor  Tib.  I 
(said  Johnson)  he  was  ready  knocked  down 
to  my  hand^^  Warburton  stands  between 
me  and  him.' — *  But  sir  (^aid   Mr.  Bur-  ' 
ney),  you'll  have  Wafburton  upon  your 
bones,  won't ^you?' — 'No,  sirj   he'll  hot 
come  out:  he'U  only  grpwl  inhisden.'-* 
'  But  you  think,  sir,  Uiat  Warburton  i$  a 
superiour  critick  to  Theobald?' — '  O,  sir, 
he'd  make  two-and-fifty  Theobalds,  cut  in- 
to slices  I    The  worst  of  Warburton  is, 
that  he  has  a  ra^e  for  saying  something, 
when  there's  nothing  to  be  said.' — Mr.  Bur- 
ney  then  asked  him  whether  he  had  seen 
the  letter  which  Warburton  bad.  written  in 
answer  to  \  pamphlet  addressed  *  To  the 
most  impudent  Man  alive.'     He  answer- 
ed in  the  negative.    Mr,  Bumev  told  him 
it  was  supposed  jto  be  written  by  Mallet. 
The  cpntroverfly  now  raged  between  the 
£rlends  of  Pope  a^d  Bolin^roke^  and  War- 
burton and  Mallet  were  the  lefders  of  the 
several  parties.  ;Mr.  Burney  asked  him  then 
if  he  hail  seen  Warburtoi^'s  book  against 
Bolingbroke's  Philosophy.^     'No,  sir;    I 
have  ne^r  read  Bolingbroke's  dmpiety,  and 
therefore  am  not  interested  about  its  confu- 
tation *." 

On  the  fifteenth  of  April  his  began  a  new 
periodical  paper,  entitled  "  The  Idleb  •," 
which  came  out  every  Saturday  in  a  week- 
ly   Newspaper,    called    "The  Universal 


*  If  the  enror  in  the  date  of  the  letter  to  Mr. 
Langton,  of  January,  1759,  had  not  been  diM^v- 
ered,  we  might  have  doubted  the  accaracj  of  Dr. 
Barney  ato  to  his  havmg  been  entertained  by  Johu- 
■on,  in  Gough-square,  so  late  in  the  spring  of 
1758:  bot  it  is  now  plain  that  it  was  not  till  the 
spring  of  1759  that  he  broke  np  hk  eetabliib- 
nient  there. — Ed.] 

«  [See  ante,  p.  il5.— En.] 
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Chronicle,  or  Weekly  Gaectte,**  pubfishcd 
by  Newl)cry  K  Thb^  essays  were  contin- 
ued till  Ajpnl  5, 1760.  Of  one  hundrea  ani 
three,  thrtr  total  nmnber,  twelve  wcjre  oon-. 
tribnted  by  his  friends;  of  which,  Ntimbers 
83,  93,  and  96,  were  written  by  Mr.  Thom- 
as Warton;  No.  67,  by  Mr.  Lanffton;  and 
No.  76,  79,  and  82,  by  Sir  Joshua  Rey- 
nolds; the  concluding  words  of  No.  83, 
"  and  pollute  his  canvas  with  deformitjr," 
being  added  by  Johnoon;  as  Sir  Joshua  in- 
formed me.  '     ' 

TImI  Idl'eb  is  evidefttly  the-wodrk  of 
the  same  mind  which  produced  the  Ram- 
bleb,  but  has  less  body  and  more  spirit 
It  has  more  variety  of  real  life,  and  greater 
facility  of  language.  He  descrit^  the 
miseries  of  idleness,  with  the  lively  aensa- 
tions  of  one  who  iias  Mt  them;  and  in  his 
private  memorandums  while  engaged  in  it, 
we  find  •*  This  year  I  hope  to  learn  dili- 
gence." Many  of  these  excellent  essays 
were  written  as  hastily  as  an  ordinary  letter. 
Mr.  Langton  remembers  Johnson,  when  on 
a  visit  at  Oxford,  asking  him  one  evening 
how  long  it  was  till  the  post  went  out;  and 
on  being  (old  about  hatf  an  hour,  he  ex- 
claimed, ^  then  we  shall  do  very  well.** 
He  upon  this  instantly  sat  down  and  finish- 
ed an  Idler,  which  it  was  necessary  should 
be  in  London  the  next  day.  Mr.  Langton 
havin?  signified  a  wish  to  read  it,  "  Sir, 

isaid  ne)  yod  shall  not  do  more  than  I  have 
one  myself."    He  then  folded  it  up,  and 
sent  it  off. 

Yet  there  are  in  the  Idler  several  papers 
which  show  as  much  profundity  of  thought, 
and  labour  of  language,  as  any  of  this  great 
man's  writings.  No.  14,  "  Robbery  of 
Time;"  No.  24,  •«  Thinking^  No.  41, 
"Death  of  a  Friend;"  No.  43,  "Flight  of 
Time;"  No.  51,  "  Domestic  greatness  un- 
attainable;" No.  52,  "Self-denial;"  No, 
68,  "  Actual,  how  short  of. fancied,. excel- 
lence;" No.  89,  "Physical  evil  moral 
ffood;"  and  his  concluding  paper  on  "The 
horrourofthe  last,"  will  prove  this  asser- 
tion. I  know  not  why  a  motto,  the  usual 
trapping  of  pieriodical  papers,  is  prefixed 
to  very  few  of  the  Idlers,  as  I  have  heard 
Johnson  commend  the  custom;  and  he  nev- 
er could  be  at  a  loss  for  one,  his  memory 
Mng  stored  with  innumerable  passages  of 
the  classicks.  In  this  series  or  essays  he 
exhibits  admirable  instances  of  grave  hu- 
mour, of  which  he  had  an  uncommon  share. 
Nor  on  some  occasions  has  he  repressed 
that  power,  of  sophistry  which  he  possessed 

*  This  is  a  slight  mistake.  The  first  namber 
of  "  The  Idler'*  appeared  on  the  15th  of  April, 
1768,  in  No.  2  of  die  Unitersal  Chronicle ^  &c., 
whibh  was  published  by  J.  Payne »  for  whom  also 
the  Rambler  bad  been  printed.  On  the  29th  of 
April  this  newspaper  assumed  the  title  of  Payne* $ 

moergal  Chronitle,  «tc— Malowb. 


in  so  eminent  c  ddgree.  In  No.  11^  he 
treats  with  the  utmoat  contempt  the  opin- 
iott  that  our  mental  Rcnltiea  depend,  in 
some  degree,  upon  tl>e  weather;  anc^imoB, 
which  they  who  have  never  experienced  its 
truth  are  not  to  be  envied,  and  of  which 
he  himself  could  not  but  be  sensible,  as  tlie 
efiectB  of  weather  upon  him  were  very  visi- 
bie.  Yet  thua  he  ^jfecialma:  ^*  Snrdy  noth- 
inpr  18  more  reproachful  to  a  being  endowed 
with  reason,  than  to  resign  itspoweva  to 
the  influence  of  the  air,  and  live  in  depend- 
ence on  the  weather  and  the  Wind  for  the 
only  blessings  Which  nature  has  put  into 
our  power,  tranquillity  and  b^votence.— 
This  distinction  of  seasons  is  produced  only 
by  imagination  operating  on  luxury*  To 
temperance,  every  day  is  bright;  and  eveiy 
hour  is  propitious  to  dihraice.  He  that 
shall  resolutely  excite  his  faculties,  or  exert 
his  virtues,  will  soon  make  himself  aupeii- 
our  to  the  seasons;  and  may  set  «t  defiance 
"die  morning  mist  and  the  evening  damp,  the 
blasts  of  the  east,  and  the  cloudB  of  the 
sonith,»' 

Alas  f  it  is  too  certain,  that  where  tlia 
frame  has  delicate'  fibres,  and  there  is  a  fine 
sensibility,  such  iWiuences  of  the  air  are  ir- 
resistible. He  might  as  well  have  bid  defi- 
ance to  the  ague,  the  palsv,  and  all  other 
bodily  disorders.  Such  DQaating  of  the 
mind  is  false  elevation: 

<<  I  think  the  Romans  call  It  Stoiciflm.** 

But  in  this  number  of  his  Idler  his  ^iritf 
seem  td  run  riot^ ;  for  in  thewantonneaa  of 
his  disquisition  he  forgets,  for  a  naomenl, 
f^ven  the  reverence  for  that  which  he  hekl  in 
high  respect;  and  deacnbee  "  the  attendant 
on  a  court  3,''  as  one  **  whose  buainess  is  to 
watch  the  looks  of  a  being,  weak  and  foc^ 
ish  as  hinaself." 

His  unqualified  ridicule  of  rhetorical  ges- 
ture or  action  is  not,  surely,  a  teat  of  truth; 
yet  we  cannot  help  admiring  how  well  it  it 
adapted -to  produce  the  efiect  i^ch  he  w^- 
ed.  ^*  Neither  the  judges  of  our  laws,  nor 
the  represenutives  of  our  people,  would  be 
much  affected  by  laboured  gesticulations,  or 
believe  any  roan  the  more  because  he  rdled 
his  eyes,  or  puffed  his  cheeks,  or  spread 
abroad  his  arms,  or  stamped  the  ground,  or 
thumped  his  breast;  turned  his  eyes  80me> 
times  to  the  ceiling  and  sometimea  to  the 
floor." 


'  [This  dodnne  of  the  little  influence  of  the 
weather,  however,  seems  to  have  been  his  fixed 
opinion :  he  often  repeated  it  in  oonveraatioik 
See  po9ty  9di  July,  1768.— ^In.] 

s  [See  tmte,  p.  132.  Mr.  Botwell  seems  ie> 
solved  to  fotget  that  Johnson's  leverence  for  the 
court  had  not  yet  commenced.  Geoige  H.  was 
still  alive,  whom  Johnson  always  abused,  and 
sometimes  very  indecently.  See  ante,  pu  S7| 
and  pogt,  6th  April,  1779.— >Bn.] 
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A  cairoiil  eoinddenoe  with  otiier  imtere; 
or  an  adoptkm  of  a  sentiment  or  ima^ 
which  has  been  found  in  the  wxilings  of 
another,  and  ailerwards  appears  in  ihe  mind 
as  on^'s  own,  is  notnnfreqi)ent«  The  hch- 
ness  of  Johnsdn's  fancy,  lyhich  oonld  supply 
his  page  abundantly  on  ail  occasions,  aXid 
the  strength  o€  hia  memory,  which  at  once 
detected  the  real  owner  of  any  thougi^t, 
made  him  less  liable  to  theimpntation  of 
plagiarism  than,  perhaps,  any  of  our  writers. 
Wthe  Idler j  however,  there  is  a  paper,  in 
which  cmiversaiiQn  i^  assimilated  to  a  bowl 
of  punch,  where  there  is  the  same  train  of 
comparison  ^as  in  a  poem  hy  Blacklock,  >in 
his  collection  publistonl  in  1754(;  in  whitha 
parallel  is  ingeniously  drawn  between  human 
file  •nd  that  liquor,    it  ends, 

*'  Say,  then,  phyaicians  of  each  kmd, 
w)io  ciire  the  body  or  the  mind,* 
What  harm  in  drinking  can  there  be. 
Bmce  ptttich  a^id  life  so  well  agree  ?  ** 

To  ^e  Idler,  when  collected  in  yolomes, 
he  added,  beside  the  Eesay  on  Epitaphs, 
and  the  dissertation  on  Ibose  of  Pope,  an 
Essay  on  the  Bravery  of  the  English  com- 
mon Soldiers.  He,  however,  omitted  one 
of  the  original  papers,  which  in  the  folio 
copy  is  No»  22 1.  . 

[The  profits  accruing  from  the 
JJ^jJ;      sale  of  this  paper,  and  the  subscrip- 
tions which,  from  the  year  17^6,  he 
was  receiving  for  the  edition  or  Shakspeaie 
By  him  proposed  j  were  the  only  known  means 
of   his  Buoeistence-  for  a  period  of  near 
four  years,  and  we  may  suppose  ihem  hard- 
ly adequate  to  his  wants,  for,  upon  finding 
the  balance  of  the  account  for  the  Dictiona- 
ry against  him^  he  [found  it  necea- 
If'So Vi.  ^^'y  y^  retrench  his  expenses^    He 
'    '  gaveup  his  house  in  60ugh-«quare. 
Mrs.  Williams  went  into  lodgings.    He  re- 
tired to  Gray'9-Inii,  and  soon  removed  to 
chambers  in  the  Inner  Temple-lane,  where 
he  lived  in  poverty,  total  idleness,  and  the 
pride  of  literature.     Magni  stat  nomini9 
wnbra.    Mr.  Fitzherbert   (the  father  of 
Lord    St.  Helen's),  a  man  distinguished 
through  life  for  his  benevolence  and  other 
amiable  qualities,  used  to  say,  that  he  paid  a 
morning  visit  to  Johnson,  intending  from  his 
chambers  to  send  a  letter  into  the  city  j  but; 
to  his  great  surprise,  he  found  an  aulhour 
by  prolession  without  pen,  ink,  or  paper. 
"The  present  Bishop  of  Salisbury  was  also 
among  those  who  endeavoured,  by  constant 
attention,  to  soothe  the  cares  of  a  mind 
which  he  knew  to'  be  afilicted  with  gloomy 
apprehensions^ 


^'DB.  JOHVIOH  TO  MR.  WAKTOIC. 

*«(Loi|d9n),  I4fk  April,  1758. 

"  DsAa  sra, — ^Tour  notes  upon  ray  poet 
were  very  acceptable.  I  beg  that  you  will 
be  so  kind  as  to  continue  your  searches*  It 
will  be  reputable  to  my  worjk,  and  suitable 
to  your  profesBOFship,  to  have  something  of 
yours  in  the  notes.  As  you  have  given  no 
directiona  about  your  name,  I  shaHtherefoEe 
put  it.  '  I  wish  your  brother  would  take 
the  same  trouble.  A  commentary  must 
arise  from  the  foituitoua  discoveries  of  many 
men  in  devious  walks  of  litn«ture.  Some 
of  your  remarks  are  on  plays  already  print* 
ed:  but  I  purpose  to  aad  an  Appendix  of 
Notes,  so  that  nothinv- comes  tookte.  ' 

"  You  ffive  yourseit  too  much  uneasinesSy 
dear  sir,  iux>ut  the  loss  of  the  papers  3.  The 
loss  is  nothing,  if  nobody  has  found  them} 
nor  even  then,  perhaps,  if  the  numbers  be 
known.  You  are  not  the  only  friend  that 
has  had-  the  same  mischance.  You  may  re- 
pair your  want  out  of  a  stock,  which  is  de* 
posited  with  Mr.  Allen  of  Magdalen  Hall; 
or  ocit  of  a  parcel  which  I  have  just  sent  to 
Mr.  Chambers  3  for  the  use  of  any  bddv  that 
will  be  so  kind  as  to  want  them.  Mr.  Lang* 
tons  are  well:  and  Miss  Roberts*,  whom  J 
bay«  at  last  Drought  to  speak,  upon  the  in- 
fbrmatio^  which  you  gave  me,  that  she  had 
something  to  say.    I  am,  &c. 

"  Sam.  Jotiif son.'* 

•*T0  MR.   WARTON. 

'« (Londpno  m  Jime,  Kf89, 

"Dkae  sia,«^You  will  receive  this  by 
Mr.  Baretti,  a  gentleman  particularly  eif 
titled  to 'the  notice  and  kindness  of  the  pro- 
fessor of  poesvt.  He  has  time  but  for  a 
sliort  stay,  and  will  be  glad  to  have  it  filled 
up  with  as  much  as  he  can  hear  and. see. 

''In  recommending  another  to  your  fa* 
vour,  I  ought  not  to  omit  tlianks  for  the 
kindness  which  you  have  shown  to  myself. 
Have  you  any  more  notes '  on  Shakspeare? 
I  shall  be  glad  of  them. 

'<  I  see  your  pupil  sometimes^;  his  mind  (b 
as  exalted  as  his  stature.  Lam  half  afraid 
of  him;  but  he  it  no  less  amiable  than  formi- 
dable. He  willj  if.  the  forwardness  of  his 
spring  be  not  blasted,  be  a  credit  to  you* 
and  to  the  university.  He  brings  some  of 
my  plays  <^  with  him*,  which  be  has  my  pei^ 


^  Th'M  paper  may  be  found  in  Stockdale*s  sap- 
Dlemental  volume,  of  JohoBon'i  Miscellaneous 
Pieces. — 6o«wsli.. 


*  Receipts  for  Shakspeare. — Wahton. 
>  Then  ofLincoln  College. — Wabton. 

*  [Miss  Roherts  was  a  near  relation  of  Mr. 
Langton  ;  the.suhject  on  which  she  was  to  afibnl 
information  does  not  appear. — Ed.] 

»  Mr.  Langton.— Wartow.  iHb  was  veiy 
tall.— Ed. 

*  Part  of  the  impression  ef  the  Shakspeare, 
which  Dr.  Johnson  conduct^  alone,  and  pab« 
lished  hy  snbscriptkm.  This  edition  came  oat  n 
1766.— Wartow 
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mission  to  show.yon,  on  condition  you  will 
hide  them  from  every  body  else.    I  am^ 


dear  sir,, &c« 


^  Sam.  JoHMSoirJ 


"  TO  BEirXET  LANOTON,  S84^.  AT  LANGTOIC. 

*(2]«t'flept.l75S. 

*'  Dear  tiA', — I  should  be  sorr^  ip  think 
that  what  engrosses  ^the  attention  of  ftiy 
fhend  should  have  no  part  of  mine.  Your* 
mind  is  now  full  Of  the  fate  of  Drury^;  but 
his  fate  is  past^  and  nothing  remains  but  to 
try  what  rejection  will  suggest  to  mitiffate 
tlie  terrours  of  a  violent  death,  which  is 
more  fbrmidable  at  the  first  glance,  than  on 
a  nearer  and  more  steady  vipw.  A  violent 
death  is  never  very  painnil :  the  only  danger 
is,  leat  it  should  be  unprovided.  But  S  a 
man  can  be  supposed  to  make  no  proiHsion 
for  death -in  war,  what  can  be  the  state  that 
would  have  awakened  him  tp  the  care  of  iu* 
turity?  When  would  that  man  have  pre? 
pared  himself  to  die,  wha  went  to  stok  death 
without  pl-eparationf  What  then  can  be 
the  reason  why  we  lament  more  him  that 
dies  of  a  wound,  than  him  that  dies  of  a  fe- 
ver? A  man  that  languishes  with  disease, 
ends  his  life  with  more  pain,,  but  with  less 
virtue:  he  leaves  no  example  to  his  friends, 
nor  bequeaths  any  honor  to  his  descendants. 
The  only  reason  why  we  lament  a  soldier's 
death,  is,  that  we  think  he  might  have  lived 
longer;  yet  this  cause  of  grief  is  common  to 
many  other  kinds  of  death,  which  are  not 
so.  passionately  bewailed.  The.  truth  is, 
that  evel'y  death  is  violent  which  is  the  ef- 
fect of  Bccidcnt;  every  death,  which  is  not 
gradually  brought  on  by  the  miseries  of 
age,  or  when  life  is  extinguished  for  any 
other  reason  than  that  it  is  burnt  out.  ite 
that'  dies  before  sixty,  of  a  cold  or  consump- 
tion, dies,  in  reality,  by  a  violent  death;  yet 
his  death  is  borne  with  -patience,  only  be- 
cause the  cause  of  his  untimely  end  is  silent 
and  invisible.  Let  us  endeavour  to  see 
things  as  they  are,  and  then  inquire  wheth- 
er we  ought  to  complain.  Whether  to  see 
life  as  it  is,  will  give  us  much  consolation. 
I  know  not;  but  the  consolation  whiv«»  is 
drawn  from  truth,  if  any  there  be,  is  solid 
md  durable ;  that  which  may  be  derived 
from  errour,  must  be,- like  its  original,  falla- 
cious and  fugitive.  I  am,  dear,  dear  sir, 
your  most  humble  servant,  , 

"  Sxjtf.  JoHwsoir*" 


1  Mapr  General  Alexander  Dniy,  of  the  fint 
ngiment  of  ibot-guardB,  who  fell  m  the  gallant 
dischai^  of  his  duty,  near  St.  Caa,  in  the  well- 
known  nnfoitnnate  expedition  against  France,  in 
1758.  Hia  lady  and  Mr.  Langton'i  mother  were 
iiitera.  He  left  an  only  son,  Lieutenant  Colonel 
Dnry,  who  has  a  company  in  the  same  regiment 
^Boawxij.. 


"  TO  Biin?sT  turoToir,  sso.  at  lakotoh*. 

**  8lk  Jaa.  17M.  {119:; 

"DfiARBST  SIR, — I  must  hare  indeed 
slq)t  v&py  fast,  not  to  have  been  awaketied 
by  y6ur  letter.  Vooe  of  your  snspicicnw 
are  true;  I  am  not  much  richer  than  when 
you  left  me;  and  what  is  worse,,  my  omia- 
sion  of  an  answer  to  your  first  letter  wi& 
prove  that  I  am  not  much  Wiser.  But  I  go 
on  as  I  formerly  did,  designing  to  be  some 
time  or  other  loth  rich  and  wise;  and  yet 
cultivate  neither  mind  nor  fortune.  Do  yoa 
take  ttotkse  of  my  example,  and  learn  the 
danger  of  delay.  When  I  was  as  yon  are 
now,  towerinff  in  [the]  confidence  of  twen- 
ty-one, little  did  I  suspect  that  I  shoukl  be, 
at  forty-nine,  what  I  now  am^. 

"  But  you  do  not  seem  to  need  my  admo* 
nition.  You  are  busy  in  acquiring  and  in 
communicating  knowledge,  and  while  yoa 
are  studying,  enjoy  the  end  of  study,  by 
making  others  wiser  and  happier.  I  was 
much  pleased  with  the  tale  ttiat  you  toU 
meof  being  tutour  to  your  sisters.*  I,  who 
have  no  sisters  nor  brothers,  look  with  seme 
degree  of  innocent  cnw  on  those  who  may 
be  said  to  be  bom  to  friends^;  and  cannol 


'  This  letter  was  hy  Mr.  Boawell 
under  the  year  1758,  of  which  it  bears  the'  date. 
Johnson  frequently,  at  the  beginning  of  a  new 
year,  continued  inadvertently  the  date  of  the  old 
one. .  But  the  reference  to  Cleone,  which  was 
acted  in  the  autumn  of  1758,  shows  this  letter  to 
have  been  written  in  January,  1759,  about  the 
time  when  pecuniary  distress  obliged  him  to 
break  up  his  establishment  in  Goo^lMqnani,  and 
retire  to  chamben,  first  in  Staple-mn,  and  after- 
wards in  the  Inner  Temple  ;  which  he  alludes  io 
in  this  letter  by  saying  that  he  has  **  givee  iqi 
housekeeping."  In  die  lirt  of  Johnson's  no- 
dences  {ante^  p.  42),  the  editor,  misled  by  the 
date  of  this  letter,,  the  enor  of  which  he  had  not 
then  discovered,  placed  the  time  of  Joboaon^a 
residence  at  Staple-inn  a  year  too  soon.  A  sah- 
sequent  letter  to  Miss  Porter  asoertains  the  point 
—Ed.] 

3  [If  the  reader  will  look  back  to  Jolmsoo^ 
deplorable  situation  when  he  was  abont  the  age 
of  twenty-one,  he  will  be  inclined  to  think  tint 
he  might  rather  have  prided  himself  at  having  at* 
tained  to  the  station  which  he  now  held  in  society. 
—Ed.] 

.  ^  [See,  however  (unfe,  p.  10),  Johnson *«  ob- 
servation to  Mrs.  Piozzi,  from  which,  aa  well  as 
from  other  ciicumstancea,  it  may  he  infeited  that 
he  did  not,  v^hile  he  possessed  it,  sufBcientiy  ap- 
preciate the  hi4>piness  of  fiateraal  intercowae. 
Mr.  Gibbon,  in  htt  memoirs,  alludes  to  this  aob- 
ject  with  good  taste  and  feeling :  "  From  m/. 
childhood  to  the  present  hour,  I  have  deeply  and 
sincerely  regretted  my  sister,  whose  life  was 
somewhat  prolonged,  and  whom  I  remember  to 
have  seen  an  amiable  infant  The  relation  ef  a 
brother  and  a  sister,  particalai^y  if  they  do  not 
marry,  appean  to  me  of  a  veiy  singnlar 
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■ee»  without  wonder,  how  rarely  that  iiauv« 
union  is  ailerwarda  regarded.  It  sometimes, 
indeed,  happens,  that  some  supervenient 
caiMe  of  discord  may  overpower  this  origi- 
nal amity;  but  it  seems  to  me  more  ire^ 
quently  thrown  away  wiih  levity,  or  lost  by 
negligence,  than  destroyed  by  injury,  or  vio- 
lence. We  tell  the  ladies  that  p[Ood  wives 
make  gopd  husbands;  i  believe  it  is  a  more 
certain  position  that  good  brothers  nuike 
good  sisters. 

^<  I  am  satisfied  with  your  stay  ^t  home, 
as  Juvenal  with  his  friend's  retirement  to 
Gums:  I  know  that. your  absence  is  best, 
though  it  be  not  best  for  me.  - 


'  Qnamvifl  disgrtesu  veteru  confiuns  amici» 
Laudb  tamen  vaoois  quod  sedem  figete  Camia 
-    Destinet,  atqne  jaaan  civem  donare  Sibjlle.*' 

''  Langton  is  a  good  Cuma,  but  who  must 
be  Sibylla?  Mrs.  Langton  is  as  wise  as 
Sibvi,  and  as  good^  and  will  live,  if  my 
wishes  can  wolong  life,  till  she  shall  in  time 
be  as  old.  But  sh<6  differs  in  this,  that  she 
has  not  scattered  Her  precepts  in  the  Wind) 
at  least  not  those  which  she  bestowed  upon 
you 

"  The  two  Wartons  just  looked  into  the 
town,  and  were  taken  to  see  CUdne^  ^here, 
David  ^Garrick]  says,  they  were  atarved  for 
want  ol  company  to  keep  th^n  warm.  Da- 
vid and  Doddy  ^  have*  had  a  n^w-  qualrrel, 
and,  I  think,  cannot  conveniently  quarrel 
any  more.  *  Cleone'  was  well  acted  by  all 
•the  characters,  but  Bellamy  ^  lei\  nothing 
to  be  desired.  I  went  the  first  night,  and 
supported  it  as  well  as  I  might;  for  Doddy, 
you  know,  is  my  patron,  and  I  would  not 
desert  him.  The  play  was  very  well  receiv- 
ed. Doddy,  alter  the  danger  was  over, 
went  every  night  to  the  stage-«ide,  and  cried 
at  the  distress  ofpoor  Cleone. 

**  I  have  left  on  housekeeping,  and  there- 
fore made  presents  of  the  game  wiiich  you 
were  pleased  to  send  me.    The  pheasant  I 

fave  to  Mr.  Richardson^,  the  bustard  to  Dr. 
iswreiice,  and  the  pot  I  placed  with  Miss 
Williams,  to  be  eaten  by  myself.  She  de- 
gires  that  her  eompliments  and  good  wishes 
may  be  accepted  by  the  iamily;  and  I  make 
the  same  request  for  myself. 


It  b  a  familiar  and  tender  frieDdsbip  with  a  fe- 
male mach  about  oar  own  age ;  an  affection  per- 
haps softened  bj  tbe  secret  infloence  of  the  aei, 
but  pore  firom  any  mixture  QjFsenaaal  deaire— the 
sole  species  of  Platonic  love  that  can  be  indulged 
witli  truth  and  without  danger." — Mem.  p,  26. 
—Ed.] 

1  Mr.  Dodfiley,  the  authonr  of  Cleone. — ^Bos- 

WSLU 

'  [The  well-known  Mis  Geoige  Anne  BeUa- 
mj,  who  played  the  heroine. — Ed.] 
*  The  aathour  of  Clariaaa.— Boswxu;.. 
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"  Mr.  Re^rnolds  has  within  these  few  days 
raised  his  price  to  twenty  guineas  a  head^, 
and  MIbs^  is  much  employeid  in  miniatures, 
I  know  not  any  body  (else)  whoHe  prosperi- 
ty has  increased  since  you  left  them. 

"  Murphy  is  to  have  his  < Orphan  of  Chi- 
na' acted  next- month  J  and  is  therefore,  I 
suppose,  happj^.  ,1  wish  I  couki  tell  you  of 
any  great  gooa  to  i¥hich  I  was  approaching, 
but  at  present  my  prospects  do  not  much  de- 
light me;  however,  i  am  always  pleased 
when  1  find  that  you,  dear  sir,  remember 
your  affectionate,  humble  servant, 

,  "  Sam.  JoHNsoir.'' 


Hawk. 
p.ttfc 


In  1759,,  in  the  month  of  January,  his 
mother  died  at  the  great  age  of  ninety,  an 
event  which  deeply  affect^  him;  not  that 
«  bis  mind  had  acquired  no  firm- 
ness by  the  contemplation  of  mor- 
tality^;" but  that  his  reverential 
afiection  ibr  her  was  not  abated  by  years, 
as  indeed  lie  retained  all  his  tender,  feelings 
-^ven  to  the  latest  perkxi  of  his  life.  I  have 
been  told,  that  he  regretted  much  his  not 
having  gone  to  visit  his  mother  for  several 
years  previous  to  her  death.  But  he  was 
constantly  engaged  in  literary  labours  which 
confined  him  to  London:  and  though  he 
had  not  the  comfort  or  seeing  his  aged 
parent,  he  contributed  liberaUy  to  ner 
support. 


*  [Sir  Joabaa  afterwards  greatly  advanced  his 
price.  I  have  been  inforoaed  by  Sir  Thomas 
Lawrence,  hb  admirer  and  rival»  that  in  1787  hb 
prices  were  two  hundred  guineas  for  the  whole 
length,  one  hundred  for  the  half-lengthy  scTenty 
for  the  kit^at,  and  fifty  for  (what  is  called)  the 
tfiree-qudrters.  But  even  on  these  prices  some 
-increase  must  have  been  made,  as  Horace  Wal- 
pole  said,  "  Sir  Joshua,  in  his  old  age,  becomes 
avaricious.  He  had  one  thousand  gpineas  for  my 
picture  of  the  three  ladies  Waldegrave." — JVaL 
poliana.  This  picture  are  half-lengths  of  the 
three  hidies  on  one  canvas. — Ed.] 

*  [Miss  Reynolds,  the  sister  of  Sir  Joshua.— 
Ed.] 

*  [Mr.  Boswell  contradicts  Hawkins,  for  the 
mere  pleasure,  as  it  would  seem,  of  doinf  ap. 
The  r^er  must  observe    that    Mr.   Boswell 'a 
work  is  full  of  anecdotes  of  Johnson's  want  of 
^rmness  in  contemplating  mortality  :  and  thoi^ 
Johraon  may  have  been  in  theory  an  afiectioA- 
ate  son,  there  is  reason  to  fear  that  he  had  neve^ 
visited,  and,  consequently,  not  seen  his  mother  \ 
since  1737.     Mr.  Boswcdl  alleges  as  an  excuse,  I 
that  he  was  engaged  in  literary  labours,  which/" 
confined  him  to  London.    Such  an  excuse  for  an/' 

'absence  of  twenty  yeare  is  idle  ;  besides,  it  m 
stated  that  Johnson  visited  Ashboum  about  174D 
{ante,  p,  29),  Tunbridge  Welle  m  1748  {ante, 
p.  76),  Oxford  in  1764  {ante,  p.  116).  We 
shall  see  presently,  tliat  Johnson  felt  remorse,  fii 
this  neglect  of  hii  parent— Ed.] 


/-- 
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"to  MRS.  JOBKflOlf ,  IN  LICHFIELD ^ 
(*  18th  Jan.  ]  TAB  s« 
<<  HoirouRBD  If  ADAM, — The  ac- 
count which  Miss  [Porter]  gives 
me  of  your  health  pierces  my  heart.  God 
eomfort  and  preserve  you  and  save  you  for 
the  sake  oflesus  Christ. 

"I  would  have  miss  read  to  you  from 
time  to  time  the  Passion  of  our  Saviour, 
and  sometimes  the  sentences  in  the  Com- 
munion Service,  Imeginning-^-Come  unto  me, 
aU  ye  that  travel  Md  are  heavy  laden,  and 
I  wiU  give  uou  rett, 

«« I  have  just  now  rea4  a  -physical  hook, 
which  inclines  me  to  tU  nk  that  a  stronffin- 
fusion  of  the  bark  would  do  you  good.  Do, 
dear  motlier,  try  it 

'<  Pray,  send  me  your  blessing,  and  for*- 
give  all  that  I  have  done  amiss  to  you .  And 
vi^atever  you  would  have  done,  and  what 
debts  you  woukl  hav6  paid  first,  or  any  thing 
else  that  you  would  direct,  let  Miss  [Porter] 
put  it  down;  I  shall  endeavour  to  obey  you. 

<<  I  have  ffot  twelve  gruineas^  to  send  you, 
but  unhappuy  am  at  a  loss  how  to  send  it 
to-night  If  I  cannot  send  it  to-night,  it  will 
eome  by  the  next  post 

'<  Pray,  do  not  omit  any  thing  mentioned 
in  tills  letter-  God  bless  you  tor  ever  and 
ever. — I  am  your  dutiful  son, 

<<  Sam«  Johnsok." 

**  TO  MISS  PORTER  AT  MRS.  JOHNSON 's,  JN 
LICHFIELD.     . 

(« I6lh  Jan.  1759. 

"  Mr  DEAR  Miss,--^!  think  my- 
self obliged  to  you  beyond  all  ex- 
Sression  of  gratitude  for  your  care  of  my 
ear  mother.    God  grant  it  may  not  be  with- 
out success.    Tell  Kitty^  that  I  shall  never 


'  Since  the  pablication  of  the  third  edition  of 
this  work,  the  following  letter^ '  of  Dr.  Johnson, 
occasioned  by  the  last  illnen  of  his  mother^ 
were  obligingly  communicated  to  Mr.  Malone,  by 
the  Rev.  Dr.  Vyse.  They  are  placed  here  agree- 
ably to  the  chronological  order  almost  nuiformly 
observed  by  the  aothonr  ;  and  so  strongly  evince 
Dr.  Johnson's  piety  and  tenderness  o(  heart,  that 
every  reader  most  be  gratified  by  their  i^utertion. 
— ^Maloxe. 

*  Written  by  mistake  for  1759,  as  the  sobse- 
qaent  letters  show  [see  ante,  p.  140].  In  thtf  nezf 
Istter,  he  had  inadverteirtly  fallen  into  the  same 
enoor,  hot  corrected  it  On  the  outtide  of  the 
letter  of  the  13th  was  written  by  another  hand — 
'*  Pray  acknbwledge  the  receipt  of  this  by  return 
of  post,  without  faU." — Malone. 

*  Six  of  these  twelve  guineas  Johnson  appeaka 
to  have  borrowed  from  Mr.  Allen,  the  pnnter.^ 
See  Hawkins's  Ifife  of  Johnson,  p.  866,  n.— ' 
Malone. 

^  Catherine  Chamben,  Mn.  Johnson's  maid- 
aervant  She  died  in  October,  1767.  See  Dr. 
Johnson's  Prayers  and  Meditations,,  p.  71  : 
"Sunday,  Oct  18,  1767.  Yesterday,  Oct  17, 
I  took  my  leave  for  STer  of  my  dear  ohl  ftwady 


forget   her  tenderness  for   her 

Whatever  you  can  do,  continue  to  do.    My 
heart  is  very  full. 

"  I  hope  vou  received  twelve  guineas  on 
Monday.  I  (bund  a  way  of  seizing  than 
by  means  of  the  postmaster,  afler  I  had 
written  mv  letter,  and  hope  they  came  saie. 
I  will  send  you  more  in  a  few  daya.  God 
bless  you  all.  I  am^  my  dear,  your  moat 
oblig^  and  most  humble  servant, 

'<  Sam.  Johvmk." 

"  Over  the  leaf  is  a  letter  to  ipy  mother.^ 

''Dear  hohovrbd  mother, —  Tour 
weakness  afflicts  me  beyond  what  I  am  wil- 
ling to  communicateto  you.  I  do  not  think 
you  unfit  to  face  death,  but  I  know  not  how 
to  bear  the  thought  of  losing  you.  Endeav- 
our to  do  all  you  [can]  for  yourself.  Eat 
as  much  as  you  can. 

"  I  pray  often  for  you;  do  you  pray  for 
me.  1  have  nothing*  to  add  to  my  last  let- 
ter. I  am,  dear,  dear  mother,  your  duiifol 
son,  "  Sam.  Jobh sov." 

*'T0  MRS.  JOHNSON  IN  LICHFIELD. 

''latkJw.iim 
'^  Dear  honoured  mother, — I 
fear  you  are  too  ill  for  long  letters; 
therefore  I  will  only  tell  you,  yon  have 
from  me  all  th6  regard  that  can  poasibly 
subsist  in  the  heart. .  I  pray  God  to  bleas 
you  for  ever  more,  for  Jesus  Christ^  sake. 
AmeH. 

"  Let  miss  write  to  me  every  post,  how- 
ever short. 
-<*  I  am,  dear  mother,  your  dutiful  son, 
<<  Sam.  Johnson." 

''  TO  MISS  PORTER,  AT  MRS.  JOHNaON'l  IN 
I.ICBFIE1.D. 

«'90tliJtt.lim 

"  Dear  miss,^!  will,  if  it  be  ^^^^ 
possible,  come  down  tq  you.  God 
grant  I  may  yet  [findj  my  dear  mother 
breathing  and  sensible.  Do  not  tell  her  lest 
I  disappoint  her.  If  I  miss  to  write  next 
post,  I  am  on  the  road,  i  am  my  dearest  misB, 
your  most  humble  servant, 

«  Sam.  Johnson.'' 

«  On  the  other  tide.** 

<*aMlJw.  27JB. 

<'  Dear  honoured  mother  s, — Neither 
your  condition  nor  your  character  make  it 
fit  for  me  to  say  much.    You  have  been  the 


Catherine  Chamben,  who  came  to  live  with  my 
mother  aboat  1724,  and  has  been  bat  li^e  part- 
ed  from  as  lince.  She  bnried  my  father,  my 
brother,  and  my  mother.  She  is  now  fifty-eight 
yean  old.»' — ^Malone. 

*  Thia  letter  waa  written  on  the  eecond  leaf 
of  the  preceding,  addressed  to  Miai  Poiter.— • 
BIai^ne, 
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bttt  mother,  and  I  believe  the  best  woman 
m  the  world.    I  thank  you  for.  your  indul- 

fence  to  me,  and  beg  ibrgiveneas  of  alLtliat 
haye  done  ill,  and  alllhat  I  have  omitted 
to  do  well  K .  God  grant  you  his  Holy  Spirit) 
and  receive  }rou  to  everlasting  happineaa, 
for  Jeaua  Christ's  sake.  Amen.  Lord  Je- 
sus receive  your  spirit.  Amen.-^I  am,  dear, 
d^ar  m^er,  your  dutiful  son, 

"  Sam.  JoBirsoH.'' 

*'tO  IflSS  FORTKR,  IN  LIGHFIKLD. 

««2adJui.  niss. 
**  You  will  conceive  my  sorrow 
for  the  loss  of  my  mother,  of  the 
best  mother.    If  she  were  to  live  again, 
surely  I  should  behave  better  to  her.    But 


ahe  is  happy,  and  what  is  pa^  is  nothing  to 
her;  and  for  me,  since  I  cannot  repair  my 
faults  to  her,  I  hope  pepentance  will  efface 
them.    I  return  you  and  all  those  that  have 


been  good  to  Jier  my  sincerest  thanks,  and 
pray  God  to  repay  you  all  with  infinite  adr 
vantage.  Wnte  to  me,  and  comfort  me, 
dear  child.  I  shall  be  glad  likewise,  if  Kit* 
ty  will  write  to  me.  f  shall  send  a  bill  of 
twenty  pounds  in  a  .few  days,  which  I 
thought  to  have  brought  to  my  mother ; 
but  God  suffered  it  not,  I  liave  not  power 
or  composure  to  say  much  more.  God 
bless  you,  and  Mess  us  alL  I  am,  dear 
miss,  your  affectioDate  humble  servant,  ^ 
<<  Sam.  JoBjrsoN." 

[**  TO  MI88  LUCY  PORTER. 

**  Mh  iM.  nSBL 

SlSS'^       (The  beginning  of  the  writing 
**^       torn  and  lost) 

"  You  will  forgive  me  if  I  am  not  yet  so 
composed  as  to  give  any  directions  about 
any  thing.  But  you  are  wiser  and  better 
than  I,  and  I  shall  be  pleased  with  all  that 
you  shall  da  It  is  not  of  any  use  for  me 
now  to  come  down  3;  nor  can  I  bear  the 


*  S«,  IB  the  prayer  which  he  composed  on 
thtt  occasion  :  ''  Almicfatj  God,  mercifiil  Father, 
in  whose  hands  are  lire  and  death,  sanctify  onto 
me  the  sorrow  which  I  now  feel.  Forgive  me 
whateeer  I  have  done  unkmdlv  to  my  mother^ 
and  whatever  I  have  omitted  to  do  kindly. 
Make  roe  to  remember  her  good  precepts  and 
good  example,  and  to  rBferm  my  life  aoeoiding 
€0  thy  holy  woid,  ace"— Prayeri  and  Medita- 
tiantf  pu  81.— Malokv. 

'  Mn.  Johnson  probably  died  on  the  20th  or 
2Ut  January,  and  wasboiied  on  the  day  this  let- 
ter was  written. — ^Mai.one. 

s  [Mr.  Marpby  states :  "  With  this  supply 
(the  price  of  Kasselas)  Johnaon  set  oat  for  Lich- 
field ;  but  did  not  arrive  in  time  to  close  the  eyes 
of  a  parent  whom  be  loved.  He  attended  the 
Aueral,  which,  as  appears  among  his  memoran- 
dums, was  on  the  28d  of  January,  1769.'*  It  is 
clear,  from  all  these  letters,  that  he  did  not  per- 
sonally attend  on  that  ocQaaion»  and  the 


place.  .  If  you  want  any  directions,  Mr. 
Howard  4  will  advise  you.      The  twenty 

Sounds  I  could  not  get  a  bill  for  to-night, 
ut  will  send  it  pn  Saturday.    I  am,  my 
dear,  your  affectionate  servant, 

"  Sam.  Johnsoh.'' 

"  TO  MRS.  LUCY  PORTER. 

»«thFflb.tTn. 

**  Dear  miss,-*I  have  no  reason 
to  forbear  writing,  but  that  it  makes 
my  heart  heavy,  and  I  had  nothing 
particular  to  say  which  might  not  be  delay- 
ed to  the  next  poat;  but  had  no  thouehta 
of  ceasing  to  correspond  with  my  dearLu- 
cy,  the  only  person  now  lei\  in  the  world 
with  whom  I  think  myself  connected.  There 
needed  not  my  dear  mother's  desire,  for 
every  heart  must  lean  to  somebody,  and  I 
have  nobody  but  ^ou;  in  whom  I  put  all 
my  little  affairs  with  too  much  oonndence 
to  desire  you  tp  keep  receipts  as  you  pm* 
dently  proposed. 

•  "  If  you  and  Rittv  will  keep  the  house,  I 
think  lehall  like  it  best.  Kitty  may  carry 
on  the  trade  for  herself,  keeping  her  own 
stock  apart^  and  laying  aside  any  monev 
that  she  receives  for  any  of  the  goods,  which 
her  good  mistress  has  leil  behii^  her.  I  do 
not  see,  if  this  scheme  be  followed,  any  need 
of  appraiairig  the  books.  My  mother's  debts, 
dear  mother,  1  suppose  I  may  pay  with  lit- 
tle difficulty;  and  the  .little  trade  may  go 
Silently  forward.  I  foncv  Kitty  can  do  no* 
thing  better;  and  I  shall  not  Want  to  put 
her  out  of  a  house,  where  she  has  Uvea  so 
long,  and  with  so  much  virtue.  I  am  very 
sorry  that  she  is  ill,-and  earnestly  hope  that 
she  will  soon  recover;  let  her  know  that  I 
have  the  highest  value  for  her,  and  would 
do  any  thing  for  her  advantage.  Let  her 
think  of  this  proposal.  I  do  not  86e  any 
likelier  method  bv  which  she  may  pass  the 
remaining  part  of  her  life  in  quietness  and 
competence. 

'^  You  must  have  what  part  of  the  house 
^ou  please,  while  you  are  inclined  to  stay 
in  it;  but  I  flatter  myself  with  the  hope  that 
you  and  I  shall  4ome  time  pass  our  days  to- 
gether. I  am  very  solitary  and  comfortless, 
but  will  not  invite  you  to  come  hither  till  I 
can  have  hope  of  making  you  live  here  so 
as  not  to  disuke  your  situation.  Pray,  my 
dearest,  write  to  me  as  of\en  as  you  can.  I 
am,  dear  madam,  your  affectionate  humble 
servant,  "  Sam.  Johnson."] 


random  mentioned  must  have  referred  to  the  date 
or  expenses  of  the  foneral,  and  not  to  his  own 
presence.  Rasselas  was  not  written,  nor  of 
course,  it  may  be  presumed,  eold,  till  two  monthi 
later.— Ed,] 

*  [Mr.  Howard  was  in  the  law,  and  resided  in 
the  Ckwe.  He  was  grandfather  of  the  present  bi- 
dy  of  Sir  Robert  Wibnot,  Bart,  of  Onnaaton,  near 
Peiby. — Habwood.]  , 
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[No.  41  of  the  Idler,  though  it 
5*367*  ^^^^  t**®  character  of  a  lettcrto  the 
authour,  was  written  by  Johnson 
himself  on  his  mother's  death,  and  may  b^ 
supposed  to  describe  as  truly  as  pathetical- 
ly his  sentimentB  on  the  separation  of  friends 
and  relations  K 

r««x0  MRS.  LU€T  PORTER. 

« 1st  March,  nSB*. 

«  Dear  madam,— I  thought  your 
5S^  last  letter  long  in  coming;  and 
did  not  require  or  ezpeet  such  an 
inventory  of  little  things  as  you  have  sent 
me.  I  could  have  taken  your  word  for  a 
matter  of  much  greater  value.  I  am  glad 
that  Kitty  is  better;  let  her  be  paid  first,  as 
my  dear,  dear  mother  ordered,  and  then  let 
me  know  at  once  the  sum  necessary  to  dis- 
charge her  other  debts,  and  I  will  send  it  you 
very  soon. 

"I  beg,  my  dear,  that  you  would  act  for 
me  without  the  least  scruple,  for  I  can  re- 
pose myself  very  confidently  upon  your  pru- 
dence,  and  hope  we  shall  never  bave  reason 
to  love  each  other  less.  I  shall  take  it  very 
kindly  if  you  make  it  a  rule  to  write  to  me 
once  at  least  every  week,  for  I  am  now  very 
desolate,  and  am  loth  to  be  universally  for- 
gotten. I  am,  dear  sweet*  your  affectionate 
servant,  "  Sam.  Johnsor." 

.  Soon  after  bis  mother's  death,  he 

°'  wrote  his  "  Rasselas,  Prince  of 
Abtssiria*:  [which  he  modestly  calls,  in  a 
subsequent  letter  to  Miss  Porter,  "  a  little 
story-book"]  concerning  the  publication  of 
which  Sir  John  Hawkins  guesses  vaguely 
and  idly3,  instead  of  having  taken  the  trou- 
ble to  mform  himself  with  authentick  pre- 
cision. Not  to  trouble  my  readers  with  a 
repetition  of  the  knight's  reveries,  I  have  to 
mention,  that  the  late  Mr.  Strahan  the 
printer  told  me,  that  Johnson  wrote  it,  that 
with  the  profits  he  might  defray  the  expense 
of  his  mother's  funeral,  and  pay  some  little 
debts  which  she  had  left.  He  told  Sir  Josh- 
ua Reynolds,  that  lie  compOjBcd  it  in  the 
evenings  of  one  week  4,  sent  it  to  the  press 


'  [Bat  it  is  observable  that  the  Idlers  which 
now' bear  the  dates  of  the  13th  and  20th  January 
are  on  trivial  sabjects,  and  are  even  written  in  a 
vein  of  pleasantry. — ^Ed.] 

'  [Johnson  had  written  the  figore  8  instead  of 
9,  which  is  Evidently  a  mistake. — ^Harwood. 
See  antCy  p.  144.— Ed.] 

s  [Sir  John  Hawkins  does  not  <*  gneas  vaguely 
axid  idly,**  but  after  saying  that  there  were  vagne 
reports  on  the  snbject,  he  gives  an  account  sab- 
stantially  the  same  as  Mr.  -Boswell's.  The  only 
difference  is,  that  Sir  J.  Hawkins  sayi  that  he 
had  before  meditated  such  a  w6rkf  the  execution 
of  which  was  now  accelerated  by  the  spur  of 
necessity. — ^En.] 

*  Hassklas  was  poblisfaed  in  March  or  April, 
i759.^BoflWXz,i« 


in  portions  as  it  was  written,  aad  had  never 
since  read  it  over  ^  Mr.  Strahan,  Mr.  John 
stOi,  and  Mr.  Dodsley,  purchased  it  for  a 
hundred  pounds,  iMt  afterwards  paid  him 
twenty-five  pounds  more,  #hen  it  came  to 
a  second  eoition. 

Considering  the  large  sums  which  have 
been  received  for  compilations,  end  worb 
requiring  not  much  more  genius  than  com- 
pilations, we  cannot  but  wonder  at  the  very  I 
k>w  price  which  he  was  content  to  receive 
for  this  admirable  performance;  which, 
though  he  had  written  nothing  eke,  would 
have  rendered  his  name  immortal  in  the 
world  of  literature.  None  of  his  writiDgs 
has  been  so  extensively  diffused  over  Eu- 
rope; fbr  it  has  been  translated  into  most, 
if  not  all,  of  the  modem  languages.  This 
tale,  with  all  the  charms  of  oriental  image- 

g',  and  all  the  force  and  beauty  of  which  the 
nglish  language  is  capaUe,  leads  v 
through  the  most  important  scenes  of  fan-  ' 
man  hie,  aAd  shows  us  that  this  stage  of  our 
being  is  ftill  of  *'  vanity  and  vexatwn  of 
spirit."  To'  those  who  look  no  further 
tnan  the  present  life,  or  who  maintain  that 
human  nature  has  not  fallen  from  the  state 
in  which  it  was  created,  the  instruction  of 
this  sublime  story  will  be  of  no  avail  But 
they  who  think  justly,  and  feel  with  stroiif 
sensibility,  will  listen  with  eagerness  aad 
admiration  to  its  truth  and  wiadoan.  Yd- 
taire's  Cahdidb,  written  to  refute  the  sys- 
tem of  Optimism,  which  it  has  accomplished 
with  brilliant  success,  is  wonderftilly  similar 
in  its  plan  and  conduct  to  Johnson's  Ris- 
SBLAs;  insomuch,  thst  I  have  heard  Joha- 
son  say,  that  if  they  had  not  been  publish- 
ed so  closely  one  after  tiie  other  that  there 
was  not  time  for  imitation,  it  would  have 
been  in  vain  to  deny  that  the  scheme  of  that 
which  came  latest  was  taken  from  theoihei. 
Though  the  proposition  illustrated  by  both 
these  works  was  the  same,  namely,  that  ia 
our  present  state  there  is  more*evil  than 
ffood,  the  intention  of  the  writers  was  very  ^ 
different.  Voltaire,  I  am  afraid ,  meant  OBly 
by  wanton  profaneness  to  obtfun  a  sportive 
victory  over  religion,  and  to  discredit  the 
beHef  of  a  superintending  Providence:. 
Johnson  meant,  oy  showing  the  unsatufatW 
tory  nature  of  thin^  temporal,  to  direct  thc| 
hopes  of  man  to  tmngs  eternal.  Rasselaaj 
as  was  observed  to  me  by  a  very  accompiishf 
ed  lady,  may  be  considered  as  a  more  enlarge 
ed'  and  more  deeply  phikMophical  discourse  in 
orose,  upon  the  interesting  trUtK,  which  in 
liis  '<  Vanity  of  Human  W  ishes,"  he  had  so 
suceessftilly  enforced  in  verse. 

The  fund  of  thinking  which  this  woik 
contains  is  such,  ^at  almost  every  sentence 


•  See  under  June  2,  1781.  Findmg  k  dm 
accidentally  in  a  chaise  with  Mr.  BosweO,  ht 
read  it  eagerly. — ^This  was  doiibtleas  long  after  hii 
dsclaiatkm  to  Sir  Jodiaa  Reynolds. — ^Majloks. 
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of  it  may  furnish  a  inibject  of  long  medita- 
tion. I  am  not  satisfied  if  a  year  passes 
without  my  having  read  it  through:  ajid  at 
every  perusal,  my  adftiration  of  the  mind 
which  produced  it  if  so  highly  raised,  that 
I  can  scarcely  helieve  that  I  had  the  hon- 
our of  enjoying  the  intimacy  of  such,  a 
man. 

I  restrain  mvself  from  quoting  passages 
fVom  this  excellent. work,  or  even  refernng 
to  them,  hecause  t  should  not  know  what 
to  select,  or,  rather,  what  to  omit.  I  shaU, 
however,  tranacrihe  one,  as  it  shows  how 
well  he  could  state  the  arguments  of  those 
who  believe*  in  the  appearance  of  departed 
•  spirits;  a  doctrine  which  it  is  a  mistake  to 
suppose'  that  he  himself  ever  positively 

•**  If  all  your  fear  be  of  apparitions  (said  the 
prince),  I  will  promise  you  safety:  there  is 
no  dar^r  from  the  dcMui;  he  that  is  once 
buried  will  be  seen  no  more.  ■  • 

*'  That  the  dead  are  seen.no  more  (said 
Imlac),  I  will  ttot  undertake  to  maintain, 
against  tbe  concurrent  and  unvaried  testi- 
mony of  all  ages,  and  of  all  nations.  There  is 
no  people,  rude  or  learned,  among  whom  ap- 
paritions of  the  dead  are  not  related  and  be- 
lieved. This  opinion,  which  prevails  as  far 
as  human  nature  is  difiused,  couki  become 
universal  only  by  its  truth^ ;  those  that  never 
heard  of  one  another,  would  not  have  agreed 
in  a  tale  which  nothing  but  experience  can 
make  credible.  That  it  is  doubted  by  sin- 
gle cavillere,  can  very  little  weaken  the  gen- 
eral evidence;  and  some  who  deny  it  with 
their  tongues,  confess  it  by  their  fears." 

Notwiustanding  my  hiprh  a(hniration  of 
Rasselae,  I  will  not  maintain  that  the  "  mor- 
bid "melanchdly^'in  Johnson's  constitution 
may  not,  perhaps,  have  made  life  appear  to 
him  more  insipid  and  unhappy  than  it  gen- 
erally is:  for  I  am  stire  that  he  had  less  en- 
joyment from  it  than  I  have.  Yet,  what- 
ever additional  shade  his  own  particular  sen-> 
sations  may  have  thrown  on  his  representa- 
tion of  life,  attentive  observation  and  close 
inquiry  have  convince^  me,  that  there  .^is 
too  much  reajity  in  the  gloomy  picture. 
The  troth,  however^  is,  that  we  judge  of 
the  hsppiness  and  misery  of  life  differently 
at  different  times,  according  to  the  state  of 
our  changeable  frame.  I  always  remember 
a  remark  made  to  me  by  a  Turkish  lady, 
educated  in  France:  "  Mafoi,  monsieur , 
noire  bonkeur  depend  de  lafofon  qae  noire 
mmg  eireule'^.**    This  have  I  learnt  from  a 

'  [This  is  a  mere  sophism ;  aU  ages  and  all 
nations  ,are  not  agreed  on  this  point,  Uiongh  such 
a  belief  maj  have  existed  in  particular  persons, 
in  all  a^es  and  all  nations.  He  might  as  well 
have  said  that  insanity  was  the  natmned  and  tme 
state  of  the  homan  mind,  because  it  has  existed 
hi  all  nations  and  all  ages. — ^Ed.} 

*  [Mr.  Boswell  no  donbt  fancied  tbeM  words 


pretty  hard  course  of  experience,  and 
would,  from  sincere  benevolence,  impress 
upon  all  who  honour  this  book  with  a  peru- 
sal, that  iintil  a  steady  conviction  is  ob- 
tained, that  the  present  life  is  an  imperfect 
state,  and  only  a  passage  to  a  better,  if  we 
comply  with  the  ^divine  scheme  of  progres- 
sive improvement;  and  also  that  it  is  a  part 
of  the  mysterious  plan  of  Providence^  that 
intellectual  beings  must  "  be  made  perfect 
through  suffering ; "  there  will  be  a  con- 
tinuaLrecurrence  of  disappointment  and  un- 
easiness. Byt  if  we  walk  with  hope  in  "  the 
mid-day  sun"  of  revelation,  our  tamper  and 
disposition  will  be  such,  that'  the  comforts 
find  enjoyments  in  our  way  will  be  relished, 
while  we  patiently  support  the  inconveni* 
ences  and  pains.  After  much  speculation 
and  various  reasonings,  I  acknowledge  my- 
self convinced  of  the  truth  of  VoTlaire^s 
conclusion,  <<  Jlpr^  tout  e^est  tm  monde 
poBsable,**  But  we  must  not  tliink  too 
deeply: 


■where  igntorance  is  blis, 


'Tis  folly  to  be  wise,»» 

is,  in  many  respects,  more  than  poetically 
just.  Let  us  cultivate,  under  the  command 
of  good  principles,  ''  la  theorie  des  sensa- 
tions 4igreabUs i'*  and,  as  Mr.  Burke  once 
admirably  counselled  a*  grave  and  anxious 
gentleman,  "  live  pleasant." 

The  effect  6f  Rasselas,  and  of  Johnson's 
other  moral  tales,  is  thus  beautif\illy  illus- 
trated by  Mr.  Courtenay: 

**  Imprenive  troth,  in  splendid  fiction  dhsst, 
Checks  the  vain  wish,  and  calms  the  troubled 

breast; 
O'er  tbe  dark  mind  a  light  celestial  throws. 
And  sooths  the  atigry  passions  to  repose  ; 
As  oil  efinsM  ilkmes  and  smooths  the  deep, 
When  round  the  ba^k  the  foaming  smges  sweep.'* 

It  will  be  recollected,  that  during  all  tliis 
year  he  carried  on  his  Idler.  This  paper 
was  iu  such  high  estimation  before  it  was 
collected  into  volumes,  that  it  was  seized  on 
with  avidity  by  various  publishers  of  news- 
papers and  magazines,  to  enrich  their  pub- 
lications. Johnson,  to  put  a  stop  to  this 
unfair  proceeding,  wrote  for  the  Universal 
Chronicle  the  following  advertisement ;  in 
which ^  there  is,  perhaps,  more  pomp  of 
words  than  the  occasion  demandea: 

<^  London,  Jan.  5,  1759.  Advertise* 
KENT.  The  proprietors  of  the  paper  entitled 
*  The  Idler,'  having  found  that  those  essays 
are  ihserted  in  the  newspapers  and  maga- 
zines with  so  little  re^ara  to  justice  or  de* 
cency,  that  the  Universal  Chronicle,  in 
which  they  first  appear,  is  not  always  men- 
tioned, think  if  necessary  to  declare  to  the 


had  some  meanmg,  or  he  would  hardly  hava  i 
quoted  them ;  but  what  that  meaning  is  the  sdi*  I  CT 
tor  cannot  guess. — ^En.]  ' 
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pnbUshera  of  tbdee  coHeetions,  thatbowever 
patientty  they  hare  hitherto  endured  theac 
injuriea,  made  yet  more  injnriouB  by  con- 
tempt, they  hare  now  determined  to  endure 
them  no  long^er.  They  hare  already  aeen 
esaaya,  for  which  a  very  larg^  price  »  paid, 
transferred ,  with  tiie  mo6 1  ahamelesa  rapacity , 
into  the  weekly  or  mon^y  compilationa,  and 
their  rigrht,  at  least  for  the  present,  alienated 
from  them,  before  they  could  theroaelves  be 
said  to  enjoy  it  But  thev  would  not  willingly 
be  thougnt  to  want  tenderness,  even  for  men 
by  whom  no  tenderness  hath  been  shown. 
The  past  is  without  remedy,  and  shall  be 
without  resentment.  But  those  who  have 
been  thus  busy  with  their  sickles  in  the  fields 
of  their  neighbours  are  henceforward  to  take 
notice,  that  the  time  of  impunify  is  at  an 
end.  Whoever  shall,  without  our  leave,  lay 
the  hand  of  rapiqe  upon  our  papers,  is  to 
expect  that  wo  shall  vindicate  our  due,  by 
the  means  which  iustice  prescribes,  and 
which  are  warranted  bv  the  immemorial  pr&- 
scriptibns  of  honourable  trade.  We  snail 
lay  hold,  in  our  turn,  on  their  copies,  degrade 
them  from  the  pomp  of  wide  margin  and 
diffuse  typography,  contract  them  into  a 
narrow  space,  and  sell  them  at  an  humble 
price;  yet  not  with  a  view  of  growinff  rich 
by  con^ations,  for  we  think  not  much  bet-, 
ter  of  money  got  by  jpunishment  than. by 
crimes.  We  shall  therefore,  when  our 
lo^es  are  repaid,  give  what  profit  shall  re- 
main to  ihe  Magdelen$;  for  we  know  not 
who  can  be  more  proi)eiiy  taxed  for  ^e  sup- 
port of  penitent  prostitutes,  than  prostitutes 
m  whom  there  yet  appears  neither  penitence 
nor  shame." 

No  doubt  he  wss  also  proceeding,  though 
slowly,  in  his  edition  of  Shakspeare.  He, 
howeveri  fVom  that  liberality  which  never 
failed,  when  called  upon  to  assist  pther  la- 
bourers in  literature,  (bund  time  to  translate, 
for  Mrs.  Lenox*s  English  version  of  Bru- 
moy,  "  A  Dissertation  on  the  Greek  Come» 
dyf"  and  "  The  General  Conclusion  of  the 
Bookt>." 

An  inquiry  into  the  state  of  foreign  coun- 
tries was  an  object  that  seems  at  all  times  to 
have  interested  Johnson.  Hence  Mr. '  New- 
bery  found  no  great  difficulty  in  persuadintg 
him  to  write  the  introdiiction*  to  a  collec- 
tion of  voyages  and  travels  published  by 
him  under  the  title  of  "  The  World  Dis- 
played:'^ the  first  volume  of  which  appear- 
ed this  year,  and  the  remaining  volumes  in 
subsequent  years. 


>  [In  Mr.  Park'i  edition  of  the  JVb»^.tfuffc4wr9 
(Tol.  !▼.  p.  259),  it  ii  suted  that  Mra.  Lonpx*s 
Tmnalation  of  Bramoy*!  Greek  Theatre  had  a 
**  Prefac€i'*  written  by  Lord  Orrery  ;  who  alao 
tnnilated  '*  The  Di$eour$e  upon  the  Theatre  of 
the  Oredkf ,  the  Origin  of  Tragedy,  and  the 
Parallel  of  the  Theatree,"  bat  be  cites  no  an- 
thori^.— En.] 


I  would  ascribe  to  this  year  the  foflo^ng 
letter  toa  aon  of  one  of  hu  eariy  fnenda  at 
Lidifeld,  Mr.  Joseph  Simpson,  banister, 
snd  ai|thour  o£  a  tnu^  entitled  "  ReOectioiia 
on  the  Study  of  the  Law." 

<«  TO  JOSEPH    SIMPSON,  ES<1. 

**  DrAR  SIR, — ^Tour  father^  inexoralxlfty 
not  onlv  grieves  but  amases  me:  he  is  your 
father;  tie  was  always  accounted  a  wise  man; 
nordo'I  remember  any^tfiing  tathe  disad- 
vantage of  his  good  nature;  but  in  his  refii- 
sal  to  assist  you  tiiere  is  nei&er  good  nature, 
fatheilioodj  nor  wisdom^  It  is  the  practice 
of  good  nature  to  overlook  faults  which  have 
already,  by  the  consequenees^punis&ed'tfae 
delinquent  It  is  natural  for  a  (atfio-  to 
think  more  fhvourably  than  otfiers  of  his 
ohildren;  and  it  is  always  wise  to  give  as* 
sistance,  while  a  little  help  wiH  prevent  the 
necessity  of  greater. 

*^  If  you  married  impndentlyy  jan  mis- 
carried at  your  own  hazard,  at  an  age  when 
vou  had  a  right  of -choice.  It  wouli  be 
hard  if  the  man  might  not  choose  his  own 
wife,  who  has  a  right  to  plead  helbfe  the 
judges  of  his  country. 

'*  If  your  imprudence  has  ended  in  difficul- 
ties and  inconveniences,  you  are  yourself  to 
support  them;  and,  with  the  help  of  a  little 
bettor  health,  you  would  support  them  and 
ponouer  them.  Surely,  that  want  which 
acoiaent  and  sickness  produce  is  to  be  sup- 
ported in  eveiy  regiohi  of  humanity,  though 
there  were  neither  friends  nor  fatliers  in  the 
world.  Vou  have  certainly  from  your  fiith- 
er  the  highest  claim  of  charity,  though  none 
of  right:  and  therefore  I  would  counsel  ]fou 
to  omit  no  decent  nor  manly  degree  of^im« 
portunity.  Your  debts  in  the  whole  are  not 
targe,  and  of  the  whole  but  a  small  part  is 
troublesome.  Smalf  debts  are  like  small 
shot;  they  are  rattling  on  every  side,  and 
can  scarcely  be  eacaped  without  a  wound: 

great  debts  are  like  cannon;  of  loud  noise, 
ut  little  danger.  You  must,  therefoze,  be 
enabled  to  discharge  petty  debts,  that  you 
may  have  leisure,  witn  security,  tostru^^gle 
with  the  rest.  Neither  the  great  nor  httle 
debts  disgrace  vou.  I  am  sure  you  have 
my  esteem  for  the  courage  with  which  you 
contracted  them,  and  the  spirit  with  which 
vou  endure  them.  I  wish  my  esteem  could 
be  of  more  use.  I  have  been  invited,  or 
have  invited  myself,  to  several  parts  of  the 
kingdom;  and  will  not  incommode  my  dear 
Lucy  by  coming  to  Lichfield,  while  her  prea- 
ent  lodging  is  of  any  use  to  her*.  I  hope, 
in  a  few  days,  to  be  at  leisure,  and  to  make 


*  [Sbe  reajded  in  the  honae  whieh,  by  his  mo- 
ther*a  death,  waa  now  become  the  property  of 
Johnaon.  It  appeara  that  there  waa  not  aoeom* 
modation  for  an  addxtk>nal  inmate.— Ed.] 
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Whither  I  shall  fly  m  matter  of  no 
importance.  A  man  imoonnected  i»  at  home 
ererj  where;  unless  he  .may  be^said  to  be 
at  home  no  where.  I  am  sorry,  .dear,  sir, 
that  where  you  have  parent?,  a  man 
of  your  merits  should  not  have^  a  hoine. 
I  wish  I  could  nre  it  yon«  I  am,  my  dear 
■ir,  affectiondtdy  yours, 

"  Sam.  Johvsor." 

He  now  refreshed  himself  by  an  e:MiUT8ion 
to  Oxford,  of  which  the  following' abort 
eharacteristical  no^oe,  in  his  own  words,  is 
preeenred: 

*'—— is  now  making  tea  for 
jJSs.  ***  me.  I  have  been  in  my  gown 
p.  S88.        ever  since  I  came  bere^    h 


at  my  first  coming,  quite  new  and 
handsome.  I  have  swum  thrice,  which  I 
had  disused  for  many  years.  I  have  pro- 
posed to  Vansittart^  climbing  over  the  Wall, 
but  he  has  refused  me.  And  I  have  clapped 
my  hands  till  they  are  sore,  at  Dr.  Kmg's 
■peech3."  •  x^ 

His  nef^ro  servant,  Francis  Barber,  hav- 
ing left  bun,  and  been  some  .time  at  sea,  not 
pressed  as  has  been  supposed,  but  ^nth  iiis 
own  consent,  it  appears  from  a  letter  to 
John  Wilkes,  Esq.  from  Dr.  Smollett,  that 
his  master  kindly  interested  himself  in  pro- 
curing  his  release  from'  a  state  of  life  of 
which  Johnson  always  expressed  the  utmost 
abhorrence.    He  once  said,  "No 
fj^    '   man  will  be  a  sailor  who  has  contriv- 
ance enough  to  ^et  himself  into  a 
jail:  for  being  in  a  ship  is  being  in  a  jail, 
with  the  chance  o{  being  drowned."    And 
at  another  time,  "  A  man  in  a  jail 
TJJS;^  has  more  room,  better  food,  and 
commonly  better  company."    The 
letter  was  ss  Mows: 

(*ClMtoM,  16th  Mtkvll,  17S9. 

Dkab  Bin, — I  am  again  your  petitioner, 
in  behalf  of  ^at  great  Cham^  of  literature. 


Siumuel  Johnson.  His  black  servant,  whose 
name  is  Francis  Barber,  has  been  pressed 
on  board  the  Stag.  iHgate,  Captein  Angel, 
and  bur  lexicographer  is  in  great  distress. 
He  says  the  bo^  is  a  sickly  lad,  of  a  delicate 
frame,  and  particulaily  sutnect  to  a  malady 
in  his  throat,  which  renders  him  very  unfit  for 
his  majesty's  service.  You  know  what  mat- 
ter of  animosity  the  said  Johnson  has  against 
you:  and  I  dare  say  you  desire  no  other 
opi)ortunity  of  resentinff  it,  than  that  of 
Uyinghim  under  an  obligation. «  He  was 
humble  enough  to  desire  my  assistance  on 
this  occasion,  tliough  he  and  I, were  never 
cater-cousins;  and  I  gave  him  to  understand 
that  t  would  make  application  to  my  friend 
Mr.  Wilkes,  who,  perhaps,  by  his  interest 
with  Dr.  Hay  and  Mr.  £lliot,  might  be 
able  to  procure  tlie  discharge  of  his  lacquey. 
It  would  be  superfluous  to  say  more  on  the 
subject,  which  I  leave  to  your  own  comdd- 
eration;  but  I  cannot  let  slip  this  opportuni- 
ty of  declaring  that  I  am,  with  the  most  in* 
violable  esteem  and  attachment,  dear  sir^ 
your  affectionate,,  obliged,  humble  servant^ 
"  T.  Smollett." 

Mr.  Wilkes,  who  upon  all  occasions  has 
acted,  as  a  private  gentleman,  with  most  po* 
lite  liberality,  applied  to  his  friend  Sir  George 
Hay,  then  one  of  the  Lords  Commissioners 
of  the  Admiralty;  and  Francis  Barber  was 
discharp^ed^,  as  he  has  told  me,  without  any 
wish  orhis  own.  He  found  hiB  old  master 
in  Chambers  in  the  Im^er  temple,  and  return- 
ed to  hia  service. 

[The  date  of  br.  Johnson's  first 
acquaintance  with  Mrs.  Montagu  is 
>not  ascertained,  but  it  probably  began  about 
this  period.  We  find,  in  this  year,  the  first 
of  the  many  applications  which  he  is  known 
to  have  made  to  the  extensive  and  unweari- 
ed charity  of  that  excellent  woman.] 


*  [Lord  Stowell  informs  me  that  he  prided  him- 
■elf  in  being,  during  hjs  visili  to  Oxford,  accu- 
rately academk;  in  dl  pointi ;  and  he  wore  hie 
gown  almoet  ot'tentatunuly.-^ED,} 

*  See  ante,  p.  186,  and  post,  vol  iL  p.  000 
En.] 

*  [Dr.  King's  speech  at  the  mstallation  of  the 
Earl  of  Westmoreland  as  cbsncellor  of  the  vni- 
veisity. — ^Ed.] 

*  in  my  &st  edition  this  word  was  printed 
Chum,  as  it  tLppevn  in  one  of  Mr.  Wilkes's 
Miscellanies,  and  I  animadverted  on  Dr.  Smol- 
lett's ignorance ;  for  which  let  me  propitiate  the 
manet  of  that  ingenious  and  benevolent  gentle- 
man. Chum  was  certainly  a  mistaken  read- 
bg  for  Cham,  the  title  of  the  Sovereign  of  Tar- 
ta^,  which  is  well  applied  **  Johnson,  the  Mon- 
aicDofliterBtara;'*  andwasanepithet&miliwto 


Bd. 


Smollett.  See  **  Roderick  Random,"  chap.  66. 
For  this  connection  I  am  indebted  to  Lord  Pal- 
merston,  whose  talents  and  litenuy  acqairementi 
accord  well  with  his  respectable  pedigree  of  Tem- 
ple.— ^BOSWBI^Z.. 

AfVer  the  poblieatioA  of  the  second  editioo  of 
this  work,  the  anthow  was  fturnished  by  Mr. 
Abercrombie,  of  Philadelphia,  with  the  copy  of 
a  letter  written  by  Dr.  John  Armstrong,  the  poet* 
to  Dr.  Smollett,  at  Leghorn,  containing  the  fol- 
lowing paraghraph : 

<' As  to  theK.  fienoh  patriot,  it  a  hard  to  say 
from  what  motive  be jmblished  a  letter  of  yonn 
asking  some  trifling  (avoar  of  him  in  behalf  of 
somebody  for  vrfaom  the  great  Cham  of  litera- 
tore,  Mr.  Johnson,  had  interssted  himself."-* 
MAi«oirx. 

•  [He  was  not  discharged  tiU  Jane,  1760. 
How  the  dischaige  (if,  indeed,  it  waa  grailted  od 
thk  appUcation)  caode  to  be  so  long  delayed  doei 
not  appear. — ^£i>.] 
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r"DR.  JOHNSpX  TO  MW.  MONTAOIT'. 
^  *«9thJiiM,lT». 

"Madam.— I  am  desired  by  Mm. 
yS^  Wiliiams  to  si^  receipts,  with  her 
name  for  the  subBcribers  which  you 
have  been  pleased  to  procure,  and  to  return 
her  humble  thanks  for  your  favour,  which 
was  conferred  with  all  the  grace  that  ele- 

Sance  can  add  to  beneficence.    I  am,  ma- 
am,  your  most  obedient  and  most  humble 
aervant,  "  Sam.  Johwsok."] 

What  particular  ijew  scheme  of  life  John- 
Bon  had  m  view  this  year,  I  have  not  dis- 
covered; but  that  he  meditated  one  of  some 
sort,  is  clear  from  his  private  devotions,  iu 
which  we  find,  J24th  March,]  "  the  change 
of  outward  things  which  I  aim  now  to 
make; "  and  "  Grant  me  the  grace  of  thy 
Holy  Spirit,  that  the  course  which  I  am 
now  beginning  may  proceed  according  to 
thy  laws,  and  end  in  the  enjoyment  of  thy 
favour.**  But  he  did  not,  in  fact,  make  any 
external  or  visible  change. 
-  [The  change  of  life  of  which  Mr. 

***  Bo6well  could  discover  no  trace  was 
probably  the  breaking  up  his  establishment 
in  Gough-aquare,  where  he  had  resided  for 
ten  years,  and  retiring  to  chambers  in  Sta- 
ple-inn; while  Mrs.  vVilliams  Went  into 
lodgings.  This  economical  arrangement, 
as  we  Team  from  the  following  letter,  com- 
municated by  Mrs.  Pearson,  through  Dr. 
Harwood,  took  place  just  at  this  period. 

"to  MBS.  hVCY  PORTER. 

xssd  March,  1750. 

"Dear  ^iadam, — I  'beg  your 
pardon  for  havin?  so  long  omitted 
to  write.  One  thing  or  other  has 
put  me  off.  I  have  this  da^  moved  my 
things,  and  you  are  now  to  direct  to  me  at 
Staple-inn,  London.  •  I  hope,  m^dear,  you 
are  well,  and  Kitty  menda.  I  wish  her  suc- 
cess in  her  trade.  I  am  going  to  publish  a 
little  story  book  ,9  which  i  will  send  you 
when  it  is  out.    Write  te  mer,  my  dearest 

F'lrl,  for  I  am  always  glad  to  hear  from  yoi^ 
am,  my  dear,  your  humble  servant, 

"  Sam.  JoHNsaK."] 


'^  [This  and  aeyeml  other  letten,  which  will 
befomid  in  the  proper  places,  (marked  in  the 
maigin  Montagu  MSS.),  the  Editor  owes  to 
the  kindneM  and  libemlitv  of  ^  present  Lord 
Rokeby,  the  nephew  and  heir  of  Mn.  Montagu, 
and  the  Editor  of  her  Letters — a  work  which  the 
literary  world  deairea  to  see  oontinaed.  It  is  ne- 
cessary to  request  the  Attention  of  the'reader  to  the 
warm  terms  in  wluch  Johnson  so  frequently  ex- 
presses his  admiration  and  esteem  for  Mfl  Mon- 
tagu, as  we  shall  see  that  he  afterwards  took  anoth- 
er tone.— Ep.] 

*  [Johnson  heie  aUudes  to  his  «  Rai^elas.'*-- 
Habwood.] 


At  this  time  there  being  a  competit»Ni 
among  the  architects  of  London  to  be  em* 
ployed  in  the  buildijig  of  Blackfriara-bridge, 
a  question  was  very  warmly  agitated  wheth- 
er semicircular  or  elliptical  arches  were  ore* 
ierable.  In  the  design  ofiered  by  Mr. 
Mylne,  the  elliptical  form  was  adopted,  and 
therefore  it  was  the  great  oliject  of  his  ri- 
vals to  attack  it.  Johnson's  regard  for  his 
friend  Mr.  Gwyn  induced  him  to  engage  ia 
this  controversy  against  Mr.  Mylne  3;  and 


*  Sir  Jk>lm  Hawkim  has  given  a  long  detail 
of  it,  in  that  manner  vnlgariy,>lmt  significantlyy 
called  rigmarole  ;  in  which,  amidst  an  ostenta- 
tious exhibition  of  arts  and  aitisis,  he  talks  of 
"  propoitioos  qf  a  column  being  Uk«n  from  that 
of  th6  human  fignre,  aikl  adj%uted  by  JVbfiirr— 
masculine  and  feminine— in  a  mai^  $e»quiaetaio€ 
of  the  head,  and  in  a  woman  »e»quinonai;  nor 
has  he  fidled  to  introduce^  a  jaigon  of  maaoal 
tenns,  which  do  not  seem  much  to  correspoiid 
with  the  si|l)ject,  but  serve  to  make  up  the  hetero- 
geneous mass.  To  follow  thd  knight  through 
all  this,  would  be  an  useless  fatigue  to  myaeD',  and 
not  a  little  diigusting  to  my  readers.  I  shall, 
therefore,  only  make  a  few  remarks  upon  has 
statement— He  seems  to  exult  in  having  detect- 
ed Johnson  in  procuring  "  from  a  penon  eminenthf 
skilled  in  mathematicks  and  the  principles  of  arda- 
tecture,  answers  to  a  string  of  qnestions  drawn  wf 
by  himself,  touching  the  comparative  strength  of 
semicircular  and  elliptical  arbhea.**  Now  I  ea»> 
not  conceive  how  Johnson  could  have  acied  mofs 
wisely.  Sir  John  complains  that  the  opinion  of 
that  excellent  mathematiciaB,  Mr.  Thomas  Simp- 
son, did  not  preponderate  in  favour  of  the  semi- 
circular arch.  But  he  should  have  known,  that 
however  eminent  Mr.  Simpson  vras  in  the  higbsr 
parts  of  abstract  matbematidU  science,  he  was  lit- 
tle versed  in  mixed  and  practical  mftrhanirha, 
Mr.  Muller,  of  Woolwich  Academy,  the  acbolat- 
tick  father  of  all  the  great  engineen  which  ttsi 
country  has  employed  for  forty  years,  decided  the 
question  by  declaring  clearly  in  iavour  of  the 
elliptical  arch. ' 

It  is  un^iaciously  sucgosted,  that  Johnson's  mo- 
tive for  opposing  Mr.  Mylne's  scheme  mav  have 
been  his  prejudice  ag^nst  him  as  a  native  of  North 
Britain;  when  in  troth,  as  has  been  stated,  hs 
gave  the  aid  of  his  able  pbn  to  a  friend^  who  was 
one  of  the  candidates';  and  so  fior  was  he  fit>m  hav- 
ing any  illiberal  antipathy  to  Mr.  Mylne»  that  he 
afterw^ids  lived  with  that  gentleman  upon  very 
agreeable  tcnns  of  acquaintance,  and  dmed  with 
him  at  his  house.  Sir  John  Hawkins,  indeed, 
nves  lull  vent  to  his  own  prejudice  in  abusing 
Blackfiiars-bridge,  calling  it  **  an  edifice,  in 
which  beauty  and  symmetry  are  in  vain  songht 
for;  by  which  the  citizens  of  London  have  per- 
petuated their  own  di^mce,  and  subjected  a  whole 
nation  to  th6  reproach  of  foreignen.**  Whoever 
has  contemplated  pladdo  lumintt  this  stately, 
dtegant,  and  airy  structure,  wluch  has  eo  fine  an 
effect,  especially  on  approachinc  the  capital  on 
that  quarter,  must- wonder  at  such  ui^st  and  iO- 
tempered  censure ;  and  I  appeal  to  all  foreigners  of 
good  taste,  whether  this  bridge  be  not  one  of  tbs 
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titer  being  at  considerable  pains  to  study 
the  subject,  he  wrote  three  several  letters 
\r  the  fiazetteer,  in  opposition  to  his  plan. 
If  it  should  be  remarked  that  this  was  a 
controversy  Which  lay  quite  out  of  John- 
son's way,  let  it  be  remembered,  that  after 
all,  his  employing  Ilia  poivers  of  reasoning 
and  eloquencce  upon  a  subject  which  he  had 
studied  on  the  moment,  is  not  more  strange 
than  what  we  often  observe  in  lawyers, 
who,  as  QuMquid  aguht  hominea  is  the 
matter  of  lawsuits,  are  sometimes  obliged 
to  pick  up  a  temporary  knowledge  of  an  art 
or  science,  of  which  they  understood  no- 
thing till  their  brief  was  delivered,  and  ap- 
pear to  be  much  masters  of  it.  In  like'man- 
ner,  members  of  the  legislature  frequently 
introduce  and  expatiate  upon  subjects  of 
which  they  have  informed  themselves  for 
the  occasion. 

f'^DR.  JOHNSON  TQ  MISS  LUCT  PORTBR. 

<*lQai  May,  ^740. 

^^Dkar  xadam, — I  am  almost 
ashamed  to  tell  you  that  all  your  let- 
ters came  safe,  and  that  I  b^vebeen 
always  very  well,  but  hindered,  I  hardly 
know  how,  from  writing.  I  sent,  last  week, 
some  of  my  works  j  one  for  you,  one  for  your 
aunt  Hunter,  who  was  witli  my  poor  dear 
mother  when  she  died,  one  n>r  Mr.  Howard, 
and  one  for  Kitty* 

"  I  beg  you,  my  dear,  to  write  often  to 
me,  and  tell  me  how  you  like  my  little  book. 
I  am,  dear  love,  your  affectionate  humble 
servant,  "  Sam.  Johnsoh."] 

I  **  DR.  JOHNSON  TO    MRS.  MONTUQIT. 
"  Oray*«-iBn,  l7th  Dec.  1759. 

^^  "Madam, — Goodness    so    con- 

Sisgl^  spicuous  as  yours  will  be  often  so- 
licited, and  perhaps  sometimes  so- 
licited by  those  who  have'  little  pretension 
to  your  favour.  It  is  now  my  turn  to  in- 
troduce a  petitioner,  but  such  as  I  have 
reason  to  believe  you  will  think  worthy  of 
your  notice.  Mrs.  Ogle,  who  kept  the  mu- 
Biek-room  in  Soho-square,  a  woman  who 


most  dirtinguished  oroamentg  of  London.  As  to 
the  stability  of  the  fabrick,  it  is  certain  that  the 
city  of  London  took  every  precsntion  to  have  the 
best-Portland  stone  for  it;  but  as  this  b  to  be  fojind 
in  the  quarries  belonging  to  the  pnblic,  under  the 
direction  of  the  lords  of  the  treasury,  it  so  hap- 
pened that  perliamentary  interest,  which  is  often 
the  bane  of  fair  pnnniis,  thwarted  their  ende&- 
vonrt  Notwithstanding  this  disadvantage,  it  is 
well  known  that  not  only  has  Blackfriars-bridge 
never  sank  either  in  its  foundation  or  in  its  arches, 
whkh  were  so  much  the  subject  of  contest,  but 
any  injuries  which  it  has  suffered  from  the  effects 
of  seveie  frosts  have  been  already,  in  some  mea- 
snie,  repaired  with  sounder  stone,  and  every  n»- 
casKuy  renewal  can  be  completed  at  a  modsmte 
cxpensa.— BoswKJLi.. 
VOL.  I.  30 


struggles  with  great  industry  for  the  sup- 
port of^  eight  children,  hopes  by  a  benefit 
concert  to  set  herself  free  from  a  few  debts, 
which  she  cannot  otherwise  discharge.  She 
has,  I  know  not  why,  so  high  an  opinion  of 
me  as  to  believe  that  you  will  pay  less  re- 

fard  to  her  application  than  to  mine.  You 
now,  madam,  I  am  sure  you  know,  how 
hard  it  is  to  deny,  and  therefore  would  not 
wohder  at  my  compliance,  though  I  were  to 
suppress  a  motive  which  you  know  not, ' 
the  vanity  of  being  supposed  to  be  of  any 
importance  to  Mrs  Montagu.  But  though 
I  may  be  willing  to  see  the  workl  deceived 
for  my  advantage,  I  am  not  deceived  my- 
self, for  I  know  that  Mts.  Ogle  will  owo 
whatever  favours  she  shall  receive  from  the 
patronage  which  we  humbly  entreat  on  this 
occasion,  much  more  to  your  compassion 
for  honesty  in  distress,  than  to  the  request 
of,  madam,  your  most  obedient  and  most 
humble  servant,        **  Sax.  Johksok."] 

In  1760,  he  wrote  "an  Address  of  the 
Painters  to  George  III.  on  his  Accession  to 
the  Throne  of  these  Kingdoms  fi"  which 
no  monarch  ever  ascended  with  more  sincere 
congratulations  from  his  people.  Two  gene- 
rations of  foreign  princes  had  prepared  their 
minds  to  rejoice  in  having  agam  a  kinff, 
who  gloried  in  being  "  bom  a  Briton."  He 
also  wrote  for  Mr.  Baretti  the  Dedicationf 
of  his  Italian  and  English  Dictionary,  to 
the  Marquis  of  Abreu,  then  envoy-extraoiv 
dinary  from  Spain  at  the  court  of  Great 
Britain. 

Johnson  was  now  either  very  idle,  or  veiy 
busy  with  his  Shakspeare;  for  I  can  find 
no  other  publick  composition  by  him  except 
an  Introduction  to  the  proceedings  of  the 
Committee  for  clothing  the  French  Prison- 
ers*; one  of  the*  many  proofs  that  he  was 
ever  awake^  -to  the  calls  of  humanity;  and 
an  account' which  he  gave  in  the  Gentle- 
man's  Magazine  of  Mr.  Ty tier's  acute  and 
able  vindication  of  Mary,  Queen  of  Scots*. 
The  generosity  of  Johnson's  feelings  shine 
forth  m  the  following  sentence  i;  •*'  It  has 
now  been  fashionable,  for  near  half  a  cen- 
tury, to  defan^e  and  vilify  the  house  of  Stu- 
art, and  to  exalt  and  magnify-  the  reiffn  of 
Elizabeth.  The  Stuarts  have  found  few 
apologists,  for  the  dead  cannot  pHy  fbr 
praise:  and  who  will,  without  reward,  opr 
pose  tile  tida  of  popularity  ?  Yet  there  re- 
mains still  among  us  j  not  wholly  extin|ruish- 
ed,  a  zeal  for  truth,  a  desire  of  estabhsfaing 
right  in  opposition  to  fashion.^' 

[The  following  memorandum,  ^^ 
made  on  his  birthniay  in  this  year,* 

*  [This  sentenee  may  be  gefterous,  but  it  is  not 
very  logical  Elizabeth  was  surely  as  dead  as 
the  StuarU,  and  could  no  more  poyfor  prai$€ 
than  they  coald^-^Eo.] 
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may  be.  quoted  as  an  example  of  the  rules 
ana  resolutions  which  he  was  in  the  habit 
of  making,  for  the  guidance  of'  his  moral 
conduct  and  literary  studies:  the  fourth 
item  seems  obscure  and  strange: 

«  Sept.  18. 

'•  Resolved,  D.  (eo)  j  (uvante)^ 

"  To  combat  notions  of  obligation. 

**  To  appljr  to  stud^. 

*^  To  reclaim  imagmations*  . 

*^To  consult  the  resolves  on  Tetty's 


**  To  rise  early. 

<*  To  study  religion. 

•*  To  go  to  church. 

*'  To  drink  less  strong  liquors. 

"  To  keep  a  journal. . 

"  To  oppose  loviness,  by  doing  what  is 

to  oedOne  tomorrow. 
**  Rise  as  early  as  I  can. 
«<  Send  for  books  for  Hist,  of  War. 
**  Put  books  in  order. 
<' Scheme  of  life."] 

In  this  year  I  have  not  discovered  a  sin- 
ffle  private  letter  written  by  him  to  any  of 
nis  mends.  It  should  seem  *  thai  he  had  at 
this  period  a  floating  intention  of  writing  a 
history  of  the  recent  and  wonderful  succes- 
es  of  the  British  arms  in  all  quarters  of  the 
globe;  for  among  the  [foregoing]  resolu- 
tions or  memorandums,  thcfre  is,  *'  Send  for 
books  for  Hist,  of  War."  How  much  is  it 
to  be  regretted  that  this  intention  was  not 
fulfilled.  His  majestick  expression  woukl 
have  carried  down  to  the  latest  posterity 
the  glorious  achievements  of  his  country, 
with  the  same  ferveiit  glow  which  they  pro- 
duced jor  the  mind  at  the  time.  He  woukl 
have  been  under  no  temptation  to  deviate 
in  any  degree  from  truth,  which  he  held 
very  sacred,  or  to  take  a  licence,  which  a 
learned  divine  told  me  he  once  seemed,  in 
a  oonversation,  jocularly  to  aUow«to  histo- 
rians, "  There  are  (said  he)  inexcusable 
lies,  and  consecrated  lies.  For  instance, 
we  are  told  that  on  the  arrival  of  the  news 
of  the  unfortunate  battle  ofFontenoy,  eve- 
ry heart  beat,  and  every  eye  was  in  tears. 
Now  we  know  that  no  man  eat  his  dinner 
the  worse,  but  there  should  have  been  all 
this  concern;  and  to  say  there  was  (smiling), 
may  be  reckoned  a  consecrated  lie." 

This  year  Mr  Murphv,  having  thought 
himself  ill-treated  by  the  Reverend  Dr. 
Franklin,  who  was  one  of  the  writers  of 
"  The  Critical  Review,"  published  an  in- 
dignant vin<£cation  in  <'  A  Poetical  Epistle 
to  Samuel  Johnson^  A.  M.  i."  in  which  he 

^  [It  aeems  ftrange  and  very  nncandki  that  Mr. 
Mnrphy  did  not  ad<nowledge  that  thk  poetical 
epistle  was  an  imitation  of  Boilean*8  Epitre  d 
Molitre.    I  subjoin  a  few  oonplets  from  both 


compliments  Johnson  in  a  just  and  degaat 

manner: 

**  IVaiMceiident  Geniul  whose  proUfick  veai 
Ne*er  knew  the  frigid  poet'tf  toil  and  pain; 
To  whom  Apolia)  opens  all  his  store. 
And- every  Mose  presents  her  sacred  lore; 
Say,  pow*rfiil  ioHHtoir,  whence  thy  venaii 

fnnght 
With  so  nnich.  grace,  snch  energy  of  tbonghc. 
Whether  thy  Juvsnai.  iMtracli  iha  sign 
In  chaster  numberB,  and  new  points  his  nge; 
Or  &ir  lasHK  sees,  alas!  too  late 
H(.er  innocence  exchanged  for  guilty  Kate; 
Whate*er  yoa  write,  in  every  golden  line  ■ 
Sublimity  and  elegance  combine; 
Thy  nervous  phrMO  impresses  every  son]. 
While  harmony  gives  nptnre  to  the  whole.*' 

Again,  towards  the  conclusion: 

*'Thoa  then,  my  friend,  whosee*stthe  dang*t9m 

strife 
In  which  some  demon  bids  me  phmge  my  fife. 
To  the  Aonian  fount  direct  my  feet. 
Say,  where  the  Nine  thy  lonely  musinge  meet? 
Where  warbles  to  thy  ear  the  sacred  throngs 
Thy  moral  sense,  thy  dignity  of  song? 
Tell,  for  you  can,  by  what  nneiring  art 
Yon  Wake  to  dner  feelings  every  heart; 
In  each  bricht .  page  some  truth  important  ^f«b 
And  bid  to  future  tunes  thy  Ramblkr  live.*' 

I  take  this  opportunity  tb  relate  the  man- 
ner in  which  an  acquaintance  first  commenc- 
ed between  Dr.  Johnson  and  Mr.  Murphy. 
During  the  publication  of  "  The  Gray 's-inn 
Journal,"  a  periodical  paper  which  was  sue- 
cessfully  carried  on  by  Mr.  Murphy  alone, 
when  a  very  young  man,  he  happened  to 
be  in  the  countrv  with  Mr.  Foote;  and  hav- 
ing mentioned  that  he  was  obliged  to  go  to 
London  in  order  to  get  ready  for  the  press 
one  of  the  numbers  of  that  journal,  Foole 
said  to  him,  "  You  need  not  go  on  that  ac- 
count Here  is  a  French  maga^ne,  in 
which  you  will  find  a  very  pretty  oriental 
tale;  translate  that,  and  send  it  to  your  prin- 
ter." Mr.  Murphy  having  read  the  tale, 
was  highly  pleased  with  it,  and  followed 
Foote's  advice.  When  he  returned  to  town^ 
this  tale  was  pointed  out  to  him  in  *^  The 
l^ambler,"  from  whence  it  had  been  trans- 


Boileau  and  Murphy,  which  will  show  how  little 
the  epistle  of  the  latter  is  entitled  to  the  character 
of  originality — in  fact,  such  an  unacktunioUtfgei 
use  01  an  autlior  is, almost  plagiarism. 

Rare  et/taneu*  nprit^  d»ni  laftrtiU  vein% 
Iifnor9f  en   crivimtf  le  travail  tt  la  pant, 
Traiucecd«iit  genius!  whose  proUfick  vela 
Ne'er  knew  the  ftigid  poet^s  toil  and  pttln. 

Souvanifai  beau  river  du  matin  jusqu'au  sotr, 
^uandje  veux  dire  blanCf  la  qufnteuee  dit  noir. 
In  ftiTerish  toil  I  pass  the  vtenry  night. 
And  when  1  would  say  blaek,  rnynie  answers  whttSb 

On  puvtqut!^  ei{/fn,  tee  eaine  y  eeroient  ntpe^fime^ 
Mbli  re,  entie^e  moi  Cart  de  ne  rimer  plu». 
And  since  I  ne*er  can  team  tiiy  classic  lore, 
Instruct  me,  Johnson,  how  to  write  no  noreS— Ba.] 
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lated  into  the  Frendi  maffaane.  Mr.  Mur- 
phy then  waited  upoii  Johnson,  to  explain 
this  carious  incident  His  talents,  literature, 
and  gentleman-like  manners,  were  soon  per- 
ceived by  Johnson,  and  a  friendship  -  was 
formed,  which  was  never  broken^ 

>  When.  Mr.  Mwphy  fint  became  aoqoainled 
with  Dr.  JoluMOD,  be  was  about  thiitj-one  yean 
old.  He  died  at  KnichtBbridge,  June  18, 1806, 
it  ia  believed  in  his  ei jjEty-eecond  year. 

In  an  acconnt  of  this  gentleman,  pnbUshed  re* 
cently  after  his  death,  he  is  reported  to  have  said, 
that  **  he  wss  but  hDenty-cne,  when  he  had  the 
impudence  to  write  a  periodical  paper,  during  the 
time  that  Johnson  was  pablishiiig  '*.the  Ram- 
bler."— ^in  a  sabsequent  pag^,  in  which  Mr.  Boe- 
well  gives  4ui  account  of  his  fint  introduction  to 
Johnson,  will  be  founda  striking  instance  of  the 
inoorrectneai  of  Mr.  Murphy's  menuM^;  and  the 
aseertwn  ahoviMuentioned,  if  indeed  be  made  it, 
which  »  by  no  meaAs  improbable,  fhmishet  an 
additional  proof  of  his  iuaecuimcy;  for  both  the 
fiiels  asMrted  are  unfounded.  He  appean  to 
have  been  eight  yean  okler  than  tweoity-oae, 
when  he  bepin  the  Gray  VInn  JounaF;  and  that 
paper,  instead  of  running  a  race  with  Johnson's 
production,  did  not  appear  till  after  the  olosii^  of 
the  Rambler,  which  ended  March  1 4, 1762.  Hie 
first  number>  of  the  Gray's-Inn  Journal  made  its 
appeamnce  about  seven  months  afterWaids,  in  a 
nevv^paper  of  the  time,  called  the  Craftsman, 
October  21,  1752;  and  in  that  form  the  fint 
forty-nme  numben  were  given  to  the  publick.  On 
Saturday,  Sept  29,  1758,  it  aaromedanew  form; 
and  was  published  as  a  distinct  periodical  paper, 
and  in  that  shape  it  continued  to  be  published  till 
the  21it  of  Bept  1754,  when  it  finally  closed; 
forming  m  the  whole  one  hundred  and  one  Essays, 
in  the  folio  copy.  The  extraordinary  paper  men- 
tioned in  the  text  is  No.  88  of  the  second  series, 
published  on  June  16,  1754;  which  is  a  re^rans- 
Uition  from  the  French  venion  of  Johnson's  Ram- 
bler, No.  ^190.  It  was  omitted  in  the  re-publiea- 
lion  of  these  Esnys  in  two  volumes,  12mo.  in 
which  one  hundred  and  four  are  found,  and  m 
which  the  papen  are  not  ahirays  dated  on  the 
days  when  they  really  appeared;  so  that  the  mot- 
to prefixed  to  this  Aiiglo-Gallick  Eastern  tale,  o5- 
Mcwria  vera  vwohent,  might  very  properiy  have 
been  prefiioed  to  this  work,  when  re^Uished. 
BIr.  Morphy  did  not,  I  believe,  wait  on  Johnson 
veeently  amr  the  publication  of  this  adnmbiatwn 
of  one  of  his  Ramblen,  as  seems  to  be  stated  in 
the  text;  for,  m  his  concluding  Essav,  Sept  21, 
1754,  we  find  the  following  paragraph: 

**  Besides,  why  may  not  a  person  rather  choose 
an  air  of  bold  negligence,  than  the  obscure  dili- 
gence of  pedanti  and  wrilen  of  afilscted  phrsseot- 
ogy?  For  my  part,  I  have  always  thou^  an 
easy  style  more  eligible  than  a  pompooi  (tiction, 
lifted  up  by  metaphor,  imaplified  by  epidiet,  and 
dignified  by  too  uequent  insertionB  of  the  Latm 
idwm."  It  is  probable  that  the  Rambler  wai 
here  intended  to  be  censured,  and  that  the  aulhonr, 
when  he  wrote  it,  was  not  acquainted  with  Joha- 
aon,  whom,  firom  his  fint  introduction,  he  endeav- 
aored  to  coaeiliate.    Their  aequautanee,  thei»> 


«T0  BKHNIT  LANGTOH,  X8<1.  AT  LANOTOlf. 
<*18Ui  Oct.  1760. 

<*  Dbar  BIR,— Ton  that  travel  about  the 
world  have  more  materials  for  letters  than  I 
whosta^  at  home;  and^shouM,  therefore^ 
write  with  frequency  equal. to  your  oppop- 
tunities.  I  should  be  glad  to  have  all  Eng- 
land surveyed  by  you,  if  you  would  impart 
vour  obaervations  in  narrativea  aa  agreea- 
ble as  your  last.  Knowledge  is  always  to 
be  wished  to  those  who  can  con^municate  it 
well.  While  yon  have  been  riding  and*  run- 
ning, and  seeing  the  tombs  of  the  learned, 
and  the'  camps  of  the  valiant,  I  have  only 
staid  at  home,  and  intended  to  do  great 
things,  which  I  have  not  done.  Beau^  went 
away  to  Cheshire,  iMid  has  not  yet  found 
his  ^ay  back.  Chambeia  passed  the  vaca- 
tion at  Oxfoid, 

*M  am  very  sincerely  solicitous  for  the 
preservation  or  curing  of  Mr.  Langton's 
Sight,  and  am  glad  that  the  chirurgeon  st 
Coventry  gi^es  him  so  much  hope. .  Mr. 
Sharpe  is  of  opinion  that  the  tedious  ma^ 
urotion  of  .tiie  cataract  is  a  vulgar  erroui^, 
and  that  it  may  be -removed  as  sdon  as  it  is 
formed.  This  notion  deserves  Ito  be  consid- 
ered ^  I  doubt  whether  it  be  universally  true; 
but  if  it  be  true  in  some  cases,  and  those  cases 
can  be  distinguished,  it  may  save  a  long  and 
uncomfortable  delay. 

"  Of  dear  Mrs.  Langton  you  give  me  no 
account;  which  is  the  less  irienuy,  as  yon 
knot?  how  highly  I  think  of  her,  and  how 
much  I  interest  myself  in  her  health.  I  s  up* 
pose  you  told  her  of  my  opinion,,  and  like- 
wiise  suppose  it  was  not  followed;  however, 
I  still  belieVe  it  to  be  right 

"  Let  me  hear  frohi  you  again,  wherever 
you  are,  or  whatever  you  are  doing;  wheth- 
er you  wander  or  sit  still,  plant  trees  oi 
make  Ru$Hek»*,  play  with  your  sisters  or 
muse  alone;  and  m  return  I  will*  tell  you 
the  success  of  Sheridan,  who  at  this  instant 
is  playing  Cato,  and  has  already  played 
Richard  twice.  He  had  more  company  the 
second  than  the  first  night,  and  will  make,  I 


fore,  it  nuiy  be  presumed,  did  not  commence  tiU 
towards  the  end  of  this  year  1754.  Murphy, 
however,  had  highly  praised  Johnson  in  the  pire- 
ceding  year.  No.  14  of  the  second  aeries,  Dec 
22,  if  ffS. — Ma I.ONB.  [It  seems  uncandid  in  Mr 
Malone  to  insinuate^  chaige  of  falsehood  against 
Mr.  Murphy  oa  the  heeartau  of  an  ononymoos 
writer.  Mr.  Murphy,  who  m  1786  republished 
the  Gray*9-Jnn  Journat,  with  the  original  date 
of  the  first  number,  2lBt  Oct,  1752,  never  could 
have  said  that  it  was  contemporaneous  with  the 
iZamft/er.— En.] 

*  Mr.  Beauclerki-^Boswsi.1.. 

^  [Mr.  Sharpe  seems  to  have  once  been  of  a 
difierent  opimon  on  this  point.  See  ante^  p  100. 
— £d.] 

*  Essays  with  that  title,  written  about  tfiii  tine 
by  Mr.  Lai^^ton,  bat  aot  pablished. 
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believe,  a  good  figure  in  the  whole,  though 
his  faults  seem  to  he  very  many:  some  of 
natural  deficience,  and  some  or  laborious 
affectation.  He  has,  I  think,  no  power  of 
assuming  either  that*  dignity  or  elegance 
which  some  men,  who  have  little  of  either 
in  commdn  life,  can  exhibit  on  the  stage. 
His  voice  when  strained  is  unpleasing,  uid 
when  lowis  not  always  heard.  He  seems 
to  think  too  much  on  the  audience,  aiid 
turns  his  face  too  often  to  the  galleries. 

"  However,  I  wish  him  well^  and  among 
other  reasons,  because  I  like  his  wife^. 
.    "  Make  haste  to  write  to,  dear  sir,  your 
most  affectionate  servant, 

"  Sam.  JoHxrsoN." 

In  1761  Johnson  appears  to  have  done 
little.  He  was  still,  no  doubt,  proceeding 
in  his  edition  of  Shakspeare;  but  what  ad- 
vances he  made  in  it  cannot  be  ascertained. 
He  certainly  was  at  this  time  not  active; 
for,  in  his  scrupulous  examination  of  him- 
self on  faster  eve,  he  laments,  in  his  too 
rigorous  mode  of  censuring  his  own  conduct, 
that  his  life,  since  the  communion  of  the  pre- 
cedii  Blaster,  had  been  '^dis&ipated  and 
useless. "  He,  however,  con  tribu  ted 
y^"***^  this  year  the  Preface  •  to  ««  Rolfs 

****  'Dictionary  of  Trade  and  Com- 
merce," in  which  he  displays  such  a  clear 
and  comprehensive  knowledge  of  the  sub- 
ject, as  might  lead  the  reader  to  think  that 
its  authour  had  devoted  all  his  life  to  it.  I 
asked  him,  whether  he  ki^ew  much  of  Rolt, 
and  of  bis  work.  "  Sir  (said  he),  1  never 
saw  the  man,  and  never  read  the  book. 
The  booksellers  wanted  a  Preface  to  a  Dic- 
tionary of  Trade  and  Commerce.  I  knew 
very  well  what  such  a  Dictionary  should 
be,  and  I  wrote  a  Preftice  accordingly." 
Rolt,  who  wrote  a  great  deal  for  the  book- 
sellers, was,  as  Johnson  told  me,  a  singular 
character.  Though  not  in  the  least  ac- 
quainted with  him,  he  used  to  say,  "  I  am 
just  come  from  Sam.  Johnson."  This  was 
a  sufficient  specimen  of  his  vanity  and  im- 
pudence.   But  he  gave,  a  more  eminent 


^  Mrs.  Sberidaii  was  aathonr  of  "  Memoin  of 
Miss  Sydney  Biddulph,*'  a  novel  of  great  merit, 
and  of  some  other  pieces. — ^Boswell.  [Her 
last  work  is,  perfat^M,  her  bctot — ^Nouijahad,  an 
eastern  lalet  in  which  a  pure  morality  ib  inculca- 
ted, with  a  great  deal  of  fancy  and  coiuiidenLhle 
force.  No  wonder  that  Dr.  Johnson  should  have 
liked  her!  Dr.  Parr,  in  a  letter  to  Mr.  Moocte, 
published  in  his  Life  of  R.  B.  Sheridui  (vol.  i.  p. 
11),  thus  mentions  her:  *^I  once  or  twice  met 
his  mother— she  was  quite  celettiall  both  her 
virtues  and  her  genius  were  highly  esteemed.** 
This  amiabfe  and  accomplished  woman  died  at 
Blois,  ia  September,  1766,  as  Mr.  Moore  states, 
and  as  is  proved  by  a  letter  of  Mr.  Sheridan's,  de- 
ploring that  event,  dated  in  October,  1766;  though 
the  Biog.  Diet,  and  other  aoihorities,  placed  her 
death  in  1767 ^Ed.] 


5 roof  of  it  in  our  sister  kingdom,  as  Dr. 
ohnson  infonned  me.    When  Akemode^ 
**  Pleasures  of  the  Imaginatiosi"  fiist  came 
out.  he  did  not  put  his  name  to  the  poon. 
Roitwent  over  to  Dublin,  published  an  edi- 
tion of  it,  and  pnt  hi^  own  name  to  it.     Up- 
on the  fame  Of  this  he  Uved  for  several 
months,  being  entertained  at  the  best  tabtes 
as  <<  the  ingenious  Mr.  Rolt  9."     His  con- 
versation, indeed,  did  not  discover  much  of 
the  fixe  of  a  poet;  but  it  was  recoUo;ted 
that  both  Addison  and  Thomson  p^ere  equal- 
ly dull  till  excited  by  wine.    Akenside  hav- 
ing been  informed  of  this  imposition,  vindi- 
cated his  right  by  publishing  the  poem  with 
its  teal  authour's  name.  Several  instances  of 
such  literary  fraud  have   been    detected. 
The  Reverend  Dr.   Campbell,  of  St.  An- 
drew's, wrote  '*  Xit  Inquiry  into  the  origi- 
nal of  Moral  Virtue,^^  the  manuscript  of 
which  he  sent  to  Mr.  Innes,  a  blergymanin 
England,  who  was  his  countmnan  and  sd- 
quamtance.    Innes  published  it  with  his 
own  name  to  it;  and  before  the  impontioD 
was  discovered,  obtained  considera Die  pro- 
motion, as  a*  reward  of  his  merits.     The 
celebrated  Dr.  Hugh  Blair,  and  his  oousni 
Mr.  George  Ballantine,  *when  students  in 
divinity,  wrote  a  poem,  entitle  '*  The  Re- 
snrwction,"  Copies  of  which  were  hanM 
about  in  manuscript.    They  were  at  length 
very  much  surprised  to  see  a  pompons  edi 
tion  of  it  in  iblio,  dedicated  to  the  Princesi 
Dowager  of  Wales,  by  a  Dr.  Douglas,  as 
his  own.     Some  years  ago  a  little  novel,  en- 
titled "  The  Man  of  Feeling,"  was  assum- 
ed by  Mr.  Eccles,  a  young  Irish  dergyman, 
who  was  afterwards  drowned  near  jBath\ 
He  had  been  at  the  pains  to  transcribe  the 


'  I  havo  had  inquiry  made  in  Ireland  as  to  tUi 
story ,  but  do  not  find  it  recollected  there.  I  giva 
it  on  the  authority  of  Dr.  Johnaoii,  to  wfaicfa  may 
be  added,  that  of  the  *<  Biographical  Dictknniy," 
and  "  Biographia  Dramatica;*'  in  both  of  wbkh 
it  has  stood  many  years.  Bir.  Maloae  obeerresy 
that  the  truth  probably  ia,  not  that  an  editioB  was 
published  with  Rolt's  naine  in  the  title-page,  bat, 
that  the  poem  being  then  anonjrmons,  Roh  aci|ai- 
esced  in  its  being  attributed  to  him  in  convcisa 
tion. — BoswELL.  [In  the  late  edition  of  the 
Biographical  Dictionary,  the  foregoing  stoiy  is  in- 
deed noticed,  but  with  an  obsdnration  that  it  haa 
been  completely  refuted.  Richard  Rolt  died  in 
March,  1770.— Ep.J 

'  I  have  both  the  books.  Innes  was  tfie  cler- 
gyman who  brought  Paalmanazar  to  Eoglaad,  aad 
was  an  accomplice  ia  his  estraordinaiy  fiotioB. — 

BOSWELL. 

* ,["  Died,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Eocles,  at  Bath,  b 
attempting  to  save  a  boy,  whom  he  saw  ainki^ 
in  the  Avon,  he»  together  with  the  youth,  were 
both  drowned."— Oen/.  Mag.  Aug.  Ib^  1777. 
And  in  the  magazine  for  the  next  month  are  aome 
verMs  on  this  event,  with  an  epitaph,  of  which 
the  fiiat  line  '^^ 

is  suwa  tlie  <«iMf»  or  ^-v^i-^"  1 
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whole  bookp  with  blottiiigB,  interlineations, 
and  corrections,  that  it  might  be  shown  to 
several  people  as  an  original.  It  was,  in 
trutli,  the  production  of  JMr.  Henry  Mac- 
kenzie, an  attorney  in  the  Exchequer  at 
Edinburgh,  who  is  the  authour  'of  several 
other  ingenious  pieces;  but  the  belief  with 
regard  to  Mr.  Ecdes  became  so  general, 
that  it  was  thought  necessary  for  Messieurs 
Strahan  and  Cadell  to  publish  an  advertise^ 
ment  in  the  newspapers,  contradictinff  the 
report,  and  mentioning  that  they  purchased 
the  copyright  pf  Mr^  Mackenzie.  I  ,can 
conceive  this  kind  of  fraud  to  be  very  easily 
practised  with  successful  effrontery.  The 
filiation  of  a  literary  performance  is  difficult 
of  proof;  seldom  is  there  any  witness  pres- 
ent at  its  birth.  A  man,  either  in  confi-* 
dence  or  by  improper  means,  obtains  posses- 
sion of  a  copy  of  it  in  manuscHpt,  and  bold- 
ly publishes  it  as  his  own.  The  true  au- 
thour, in  many  cases,  may  not  be  able. to 
make  his  title  clear.  Johnson,  indeed,  fVom 
the  peculiar  features  of  his  literary  offspring, 
mignt  bid  defiance  to  any  attempt  loappro- 
priate  them  to  others: 

**  Bat  Shakspeare's  magick  could  not  copied  be  ; 
Within  that  ciEBle  none  dnrat  walk  but  he.*' 

**[dR.  JOHNSON  TO  MISS  LUCY  PORTER. 
*<  Inner  Temple-l«Be,  istli  Jan.  1761. ' 

p^^^  "Dearest  madam^ — I  ouj^ht  to 
ijgg^  have  begun  the  new  year  with  re- 
pairing the  omissions  of  the  last, 
and  to  have  told  ^ou  sooner,  what  I  can 
always  tell  you  with  truth,' that  I  wish  you 
lon^  life  and  happiness,  always  increasing 
till  it  shall  end  at  last  in  the  happiness  of 
Heaven. 

"  I  hope,  my  dear,  you  are  well;  I  am  at 
present  pretty  much  disordered  by  a  cold  and 
cough;  I  have  just  been  blooded,  and  hope 
I  shall  be  better. 

"  Pray  givie  my  love  to  Kitty.  I  should 
be  glad  to  hear  that  she  goes  on  well.  -  I 
am,  my  dearest  dear,  your  most  affectionate 
servant,  *'  Sam.  Johnson."] 

He  this  year  lent  his  friendly  assistance 
.to  correct  and  improve  a  pamphlet  written 
Dy  Mr.  Gwyn,  the  architect,  entitled 
<^  Thoughts  on  the  Coronation  of  George 

Johnson  had  now  for  some  years  admitted 
Mr.  Baretti  to  his  intimacy;  nor  did  their 
friendship  cease  upon  their  being  sepaiiited 
by  Baretti's  revisiting  his  native  country, 
as  appears  from  Johnson's  letters  to  him. 

'*T0  MR  JOSEPH  BARETTI,  AT  MILAN^ 
(« (London),  lOth  Jnae,  1781. 

**  You  reproach  roe  very  oilen  with'par- 
•ftnony  of  wriiing;  but  you  may  discover  by 


^  The  orifinali  of  Dr.  Johnson's  three  letten 


tbe  extent  of  my  paper,  that  I  design  to  re- 
compense rarity  b^  length.  A  short  letter 
to  a  dii^nt  friend  is,  in  my  opinion,  an  in- 
sult like  that  of  a  ^ht  bow  or  cursory  sa- 
lutation; a  proof  of  unwillingness  to  do 
much,  even  where  there  is  a  necessity  of  do- 
ing something.  Yet  it  must  be  remembered, 
that  he  who  continues  the  same  course  of 
life  in  the  same  place  will  have  little  to  telL 
One  week  and  one  year  are  very  like  one 
another.  The  silent  changes  made  by  time 
are  not  always  perceived;  and  if  they  are 
not  perceived,  cannot  be  recounted.  I  bBve 
risen  and  Iain  down,  talked  and  mused,  while 
you  have  roved  ever  a  considerable  part  of 
£urope:  yet  I  have  not  envied  my  Baretti 
any  of  nis  pleasures,  though,  perhaps,  I 
have  envied  others  his  company:  and  I  am 
glad  to  have  other  nations  made  acquainted 
with  the  character  of  the  English,  by  a  trav- 
eller who  has  eo  nicely  inspected  our  npian- 
ners,  and  so  sucoessAilly  studied  our  literap- 
ture.  I  received  your  kind  letter  from  Fal- 
mouth, in  which  you  gave  me -notice  of 
your  departure  for  Lisbon^  and  another 
from  Lisbon,  in  which  you  told  me,  that 
you  were  to  leave  Portugal  in  a'  few  days. 
To  either  of  these  how  cotdd  any  answer  be 
returned?  I. have  had  a  third  from  Turin, 
complainingr  that  I* have  not  answered  the 
former.  '  Your  finglish  style  still  continues 
in  its  purity  and  vigour.  With  vigour  your 
genius  wilh supply  it:  but  its  purity  must 
be  continued  by  dose  attention.  To  use 
two  lani^ages  familiarly,  and  without  con- 
taminating Qne  by  the  other,  is  very  dif- 
ficult; and  to  use  more  than  two,,  is  hardly 
to  be  hoped.  The  praises  which  some  have 
received  for  their  multiplicity  of  languages 
may  be  sufficient  to  excite  industry,  but  can 
hardly  generate  confidence. 

"  I  know  not  whether.  I  can  heartily  re- 
joice at  the  kind  reception  which  you  have 
found,  or  at  the  popularity  to  which  you 
are  exalted.  I  am  willing  that  your  merit 
should  be  distinguished:  but  cannot  wish 
that  your  affections  may  be  gained .  I  would 
have  you  happy  Wherever  yon  are:  yet  I 
would  have  you  wish  to  return  to  England. 
If  ever  you  visit  us  affain  you  will  find  the 
kindness  of  your  friends  undiminished.  To 
tell,  you  how  many  inquiries  are  made  afrer 
you  would  be  tedious,  or  if  liot' tedious, 
would  be  vain ;  because  you  may  be  told  in  a 
very  few  words,  that  aH  who  knew  you  wish 
you  well;  and  ^t  all  that  you  embraced  at 
your  departure  will  caress  you  at  your  r^ 
turn;  therefore  do  not  let  Italian  academi- 
cians nor  Itelian  ladies  drive  us  frcon  your 


to  Mr.  Baretti,  which  are  among  the  very  hert 
he  ever  wrotOt  were  coiximunicated  to  the  pro- 
prietora  of  that  iuatractive  and  elegant  montb* 
ly  Dii9ceUany,  The  European  Magazim^  in 
which  they  firit  speared.— Boswxll. 
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thoug^hU.  Toa  may  find  among;  ua  what 
you  will  leave  behind,  soft  smiles  and  easy 
sonnets.  Ye^  I  shall  not  wonder  if  all  our 
invitations  should  be  rejected :  for  there  is 
a  pleasure  in  being  coi&iderable  at  home, 
wnich  is  not  easily  resisted. 

<<  By  conducting  Mr.  Southwell  i  to 
Venice,  you  fulfill^,  I  know,  the  original 
contract:  yet  I  would  wish  you  hot  wholly 
to  lose  him  from  your  notice,  but  to  recom- 
mend him  to  such  acquaintance  as  mav  best 
secure  him  ffom  suffering  by  his  own  K>llies, 
and  to  take  such  general  care  both  of  his 
safety  «nd  his  interest  as  may  come  within 
your  power.  His  relations  will  ihank  ybu 
for  anjr  such  gratuitous  attention:  at  least 
they  will  not  blame  you  ibr  any  evil  that 
may  happen,  whether  they  thank  you  or  not 
for  any  good. 

"  You  know  that  .wa  hav^e  ^  new  king 
and  a  new  parliament.  Of  the  new  parlia^ 
ment  Fitzherbert^  is  a  member.  We  were 
so  weary  of  our  old  king,  that  we  are  much 
pleased  with  his  successor;  of  whom  we 
are  so  much  inclined  to  hope  great  things, 
that  most  of  us  begin  alreai^  to  believe 
them.  The>youBg  man  is  hitherto  blame- 
less; but  it  wouki  be  unreasonable  to  expect 
much  from  the  ixmnaturity  of  juvenile  years, 
and  the  ignorance  of  princely  education. 
He  has  been  lon^  in  the  hiemds  of  the  Scots, 
and  has  already  favoured  them  more  than 
the  English  will  contentedly  endure.  But, 
perhaps,  he  scarcely  knows  whom  he  has 
distinguished,  or  whom  he  has  disgusted. 

"  The  artists  have  instituted  a  yearly  ex- 
hibition of  pictures  and  statues,  in  imitation, 
as  I  am  tofd^  of  foreign  academies.  This 
year  was  the  second  ex  htbi  tion.  They  please 
themselves  much  with  the  multitude  orspec- 
tators,  and  imagine  that  the  English  school 
will  rise  in  reputation.  Reynolds  is  with- 
out a  rival,  and  continues  to  add  thousands 
to'  thousands,  which  he  deserves,  among 
other  excellencies,  by  retaining  his  kindness 
for  Baretti.  This  exhibition  has  filled  the 
heads  of  the  artists  and  lovers  of  art.  Sure- 
ly life,  it  be  not  long,  is  t^ous,  since  we 
are  forced  to  call  in  die  assistance  of  so  ma- 
ny trifles  to  rid  us  of  our  time,  of  that  time 
which  never  can  return. 

"  I  know  my  Baretti  will  not  be  satisfied 
with  a  letter  m  which  I  give/him  no  ac-> 
count  of  myself:  yet  what  account  shall  I 
give  him?  •  1  have  hot,  since ^ the  day  of 
€€  our  separation,  suffered  or  done  any  thing 
conaxderabl^.  The  only  change  in  my  way 
of  life  is,  that  I  have  frequented  the  theatre 
more  than  in  former  seasons.  But  I  have 
gone  thither  only  to  escape  fVom  myself. 


'  [Probably,  the  Hon.  Thomas  Arthur  South- 
well,  afterwards  second  Viscount  8oathweU,  who 
was  bom  in  1742,  and  sncceeded  his  father  in 
1780 ^Ed.) 

»  For  Dwby.    See  orife,  p.29. 


We  have  had  many  new  fbroea,  and  the 
comedy  called  '  The  Jeabus  Wife,'  which, 
though  not  written  with  much  genius,  wv 
yet  so  well  adapted  to  the  stm,  and  r 
well  exhibited  by  the  aetors^  Uiat  it  ma 
crowded  for  near  twenty  nights.  I  am  dh 
gressing  from  myself  to  the  playhouse;  hot 
a  barren  plan  must  be  filled  with  epiaodei. 
Of  myselr  I  have  nothing  to  say,  but  that  I 
hav<i  hitherto  lived  without  the  concunenre 
of  my  own  judgment;  yet  I  continue  to  flat- 
ter myseUV  that  when  you  return,  you  wi& 
find  me  mended.  I  do  not  wonder  that 
where  themonastickUfe  is  permitted,  eveiy 
order  finds  votaries,  and  every  monasteiy 
inhabitants.  Men  will  submit  to  any  rule, 
by  which  they  may  be  exempted  from  the 
tyranny  of  caprice  and  of  chance.  They 
are  glad  to  supply  by  extenial  authority 
their  own  want  of  constancy  and  resolatioD, 
and  court  the  government  of  others,  when 
long  experience  has  convinced  them  of  dior 
own  inability  to  govern  themselves.  If  I 
were  to  visit  Italy,  my  curiosity  woold  be 
more  attracted  by  convents  than  by  palaces; 
though  I  am  afraid  that  I  riiould  find  ex- 
pectation in  both  places  equally  disappointed, 
and  life  in  both  places  supported  with  im- 
patience and  quitted  with  reluctance.  That 
it  must  be  so  soon  quitted,  is  a  poweHiil 
remedy  against  impatience:  but  wnatshaO 
free  us  from  reluctance?  Those  who  have 
endeavoured  to  teach  us  to  die  well,  have 
taught  few  to  die  willingly:  yet  I  cannot 
but  hope  that  a  good  life  might  end  at  last 
in  a  contented  death. 

"  You  ^e  to  what  a  train  of  thought  I 
am  drawn  b^  the  mention  of  myself,  l^ 
me  now  turn  my  attention  u-jpon  you.  I 
hope  you  take  care  to  keep  an  exact  journal, 
and  to  register  all  occurrences  and  obsetra- 
tions;,  for  your  foends  here  expect  such  a 
book  of  travels  as  has  not  been  oAen  sees. 
You  have  ^iven  us  good  specimens  in  yonr 
letters  firom  Lisbon.  I  wish  you  bad  staid  • 
longer  in  Spain,  for  no  country  is  less  known 
to  the  rest  of  Europe;  but  the  quickness 
of  your  discernment  must  make  amends  for 
the  celerity  of  your  motions.  He  that  knows 
which  way  tomrect  his  views,  sees  much  in  a 
little  time. 

"  Write  to  me  very  often,  and  I  will  not 
neglect  to  write  to  you;  and  I  may  perhaps, 
in  time,  get  something  to  write:  at  least 
you  will  Ehow  by  my  letters,  whatever  else 
tliey  may  have  or  want,  that  I  continue  to 
be  your  most  afiectionate  friend, 

«  Sam.  Johhsobt." 

[The  clasaification  in  the  forego-  ^ 
ing  letter  of  the  art  of  painting  and 
thelsxhibition  of  its  productions  among  the 
ir^8  with  which  mankind  endeavour  to 
get  rid  of  time,  will  excite  the  surprjae  of 
some  readers]    but]   [of  the  beauties  u 
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Bawk.  painting,  notwithstanding  the  many 
'••*••  eulogiums  on  that  art  which,  after 
the  commencement  of  hie  friendship  with 
Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  he  inserted  in  his 
writings,  he  had  not  the  least  conception ; 
and  the  notice  of  this  defect  led  Sir  J. 
Hawidns  to  mention  the  following  fact 
One  evening,  at  the  dub,  Hawkins  came  in 
with  a  smaU  roll  of  prints,  which,  in  tiie  af- 
ternoon, he  had  picked  up:  they  were  land- 
scapes of  Perelle,  and  laying  it.  down  With 
his  hat,  Johnson's  curiosity  prompted  him 
to  take  it  up  and  unroll  it ;  he  viewed  the 
prints  severally  with  great  attentioil,  and 
a8ked  Hawkins  what  sort  of  pleastire  such 
things  could  afford  him:  he  replied  that,  as 
representations  of  nature,  containing  an  as- 
semblage of  such  particulars  as  render  rural 
scenes  delightful,  they  presented  tp  his 
mind  the  objects  themselves,  aiid  that  his 
imagination  reaUaed  the  prospect  before  him. 
Johnson  said,  that  was  more  than  hu  woukl 
do,  for  that  in  his  whole  life  he  was  never 
capable  of  discerning  the  least  resemblance 
of  any  kind  between  a  picture  and  the  sul>- 
ject  it  was  intended  to  repnne^t . 

To  the  delights  of  musick,  he  was  equally 
inseiisible :  neither  voice  nor  instrument, 
nor  the  harmony  of  concordant  sounds,  had 
power  over  his  aifections,  or  even  to  engage 
hisattention«  Of  music  in  general,  he  has 
been  heard  to  say.  "  it  excites  in  my  mind 
no  ideas,  and  hinders  me  fVom  contemplat- 
ing my  own  ;*»  and  of  a  fine  singer,  or  in- 
strumental performer,  that  "he  had  the 
merit  of  a  Canary-bird."  Not  that  his 
hearing  was  so  defective  as  to  account  for 
this  insensibility,  but  he  laboured  under  the 
misfortune  which  he  has  noted  in  the  life 
of  Barretier,  and  is  common  to  more  per- 
sons Uian  in  this  musical  age  are  willing  to 
confess  it,  of  wanting  that  additional  sense 
or  facnlty  which  renders  music  grateful  to 
the  human  ear.]  *    - 

In  1763  he  wrote  for  the  Reverend  Dr. 
Kennedy,  Rector  pf  Bradley  iu  Derbyshire, 
in  a  strain  of  very  courtiy  elegance,  a  Ded- 
ication to  the  King*  of  that  gentieman's 
work,  entitied  "  A  complete  System  of  As- 
tronomical Chronology,  unfolding  the  Scri^ 
tures."  He  had  certainly  looked  at  this 
work  before  it  was  printed :  for  the  con- 
cluding paragraph  is  undoubtedly  of  his 
composition,  of  which  let  my  readers  judge : 

"  Thus  have  I  endeayoured  to  free  reli- 
gion and  history  from  the  darkness  of  a  dis- 
puted and  uncertain  chronology;  from  diffi- 
culties which  have  hitherto  appeared  insu- 
perable, and  darkness  which  no  luminary  of 
learning  has  hitherto  been  able  to  dissipate. 
1  have  estabtished  the  truth  of  the  Mosaical 
account,  by  evidence  which  no  transcription 
can  corrupt,  no  negligence  can  lose,  and  no 
interest  can  pervert.  I  have  shown  tiiat 
the  universe  bears  witness  to  the  inspira- 


tion of  its  faistonan,  by  the  ffer^lution  of  its 
orbs  and  the  succession  of  its  seasons :  thai 
the  ttoTM  in  their  courses  fight  against  in- 
creduli^,  that  the  works  of  God  give  hour 
ly  confirmation  to  the^  UsWy  the  prophets, 
and  the  gospel,  of  which  one  day  teUeth  an- 
other,  and  one  night  eert{fieth  another;  and 
that  the  validity  of  the  sacred  writings  nev- 
er can  be  denied,  while  the  n^oon  shall  in- 
crease and  wane,  and  the  sun  shall  know 
his  goin^r  down.** 

He  this  year  wrote  also  the  Dedication  t 
to  the  Eari  of  Middlesex  of  Mrs.  Lenox's 
"  Female  Quixote^'*  and  the  Preface  to  the 
'<  Cataloprne  of  the  Artists'  Exhibition  t'' 

The  foUowing  letter,  which^  on  account 
of  its  ititrinaick  merit,  it  would  have  been 
unjust  both  to  Johnson  and  the  puUick  to 
have  tirithheld,  was  obtained  for  me  by  the 
solicitation  of  my  fViend  Mr.  Seward  : 

*•  TO  DR.  (now  sir  GXOROK)  STAUNTON  1. 

'  MtatJuiie,  17«S. 

"  DsAK  Sin, — ^I  -make  haste  to  answer 
your  kind  letter,  in  hope  t)f  hearing  again 
from  yon  before  you  leave  us,  I  cannot 
but  regret  that  a  man  of  your  qualifications 
should  find  it  secessary  to  seek  an-establisli- 
mentin  Guadaloupe,  whi6h  if  a  peace  should 
restore  to  the  French,  I  shall  tnink  it  some 
alleviation  of  the  loss,'  that  it  mast  restore 
likevrise  Dr.  Staunton  to  the  English. 

**  It  is  a  melancholy  ccmsideration,  that 
so  much  of  our  time  is '  necessarily  to  be 


^  [Geoige  Leonard  Stannton  was  bom  in  Gal- 
wajr,  in  Ireland,  in  1787,  and  baring  adopted  the 
profesioD  of  medicine,  which  he  stadied  in 
France,  he  came  to  London  in  1760,  where  he 
wrote  for  the  periodwal  piiblkations  of  the  day, 
and  formed  an  aeqaaiatance  with  Dr.  Johnson. 
In  1762  he  went  to  the  Weat  Indies,  where  he 
practiwd  as  a  phyaioian  for  a  short  time,  and  by 
that  and  some  civU  offices,  accnmnlated  a  compe- 
tent fortane,  whwh  he  invested  in  estates  in  the  ' 
island  of  Gnnada.  He  returned  to  England  in 
1770;  but,  in  1772,  again  went  to  Granada, 
wliere  he  was  appointed  .attorney-general,  and 
made  the  valuable  acqaaintance  of  Lord  Macart- 
ney, who  became  goverpor  of  that  island  in  1774. 
By  the  capture  of  Grataada  b^  the  French 
in .  1779,  Lord  Macartney,  lost  his  government, 
and  Stannton  his  property.  He  returned  to  Eng- 
kind  with,  it  is  supposed,  little  of  the  wreck  of 
his  fortuhe.  He,  howeTor,  had  acquired  Lord 
Macartney's  friendship,  and  he  accompanied  bis 
lordship  to  Madras  in  1781;  and  for  his  dirtin- 

Kished  senrices  during  his  official  reeklence  there 
d  a  pension  of ^500/.  per  annum  settled  on  him, 
in  1784,  by  the  East  India  company,  and  was 
created  a  baronet  When  Lord  Macartney  was 
selected  for  the  celebrated  embassy  to  China, 
Sir  Geoige  was  named  to  aeoompanv  him  as 
secretary  and  minister  plenipotentiary.  His  splen? 
did  account  of  that  embassy  is  well  known.  He 
died  in  London,  14th  January,  1801,  and  was 
buried  in  Westminster  Abbey.— En.] 
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fipebt  upon  fbe  care  of  living,  and  that  T^e 
can  seldom  obtain  ease  in  one  respect  but 
by  resigning  it  in  another:  yet  I  suppose  we 
are  by  this  dispensation  not  leas  happy  in 
the  whole,  than  if  the  Bpontaneoua  bounty 
of  Nature  poured  'ad  tnat  we  want  into 
our  hands;  A  few,  if  they  were  lef^  thus 
to  themselves,  would,  perhaps,  spend  their 
time  in  laudable  pursuits :  but  the  greater 
part  would  prey  upon  tne  quiet  of  each 
other,  or,  in  the  want  of  other  objects, 
would  prey  upon  themselves. 

<*  Thi8>  however,  is  our  condition,  which 
we  must  improve  and  solace  as  we  can  : 
and  though  we  cannot  choose  cdways  our 
place  of  residence,  we  may  in  every  place 
•find  rational  amusements,  and  possess  in 
every  place  the  comforts  of  piety  and  a 
pure  conscience. 

*'  In  America  there  is  little  to  be  observed 
except  natural  curiosities.  The  new  world 
must  have  many  vegetables  and  animals 
with  which,  philosophers  .are  but  little  ac- 
quainted. I  hope  you  will  fumiah  your- 
self with  some  books  of  natural  history, 
and  some  glasses  and  .other  instruments  of 
observation.  Trust  as  little  as  you  can  to 
report ;  examine  all  you  can  by  yoqr  own 
senses.  I  do  not  ^ovht  but  you  will  be 
able  to  add  much  to  knowledge,  and,  per- 
haps, to  medicine.  •  Wild  nations  trust  to 
simples-^  and,  perhaps  the  Peruvian  bark  is 
not  the  only  specific  which  those  extensive 
legions  m«y  affi9rd  us. 

"  Wherever  you  are,  and  whatever  be 
your  fortune,  be  certain,  dear  sir,  that  you 
carry  with  you  my  kind  wishies  ;  and  that 
whether  you  return  hither  or  stay  in  the 
other  hemisphere,  to  hear  that  you  are  hap- 
py will  give  pleasure .  to  sir,  your  most  af- 
fectionate humble  servant, 

'^  Sam.  JoHifSOir.'' 

A  lad^  havinffvat  this  time- solicited  him 
to  obtain  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury's 
patronage  to  have  her  son  sent  to  the  Uni- 
versity, one  of  those  solicitations  which  are 
too  frequent,  where  people,  anitious  for  a 
particular  object,  do  not  consider  propriety, 
or  the  opportunity  which  the  persons  whom 
thf  y  solicit  have  ta  assist  them,  he  wrote 
to  her  the  following  answer;  with  a  copy  of 
which  I  am  favoured  by  the  Reverend  J[)r. 
.Farmer,  Master.of  jBmanuel  College,  Cam- 
bridge. 

**  eth  JiDie,  1702. 

"  Madam,-^I  hope,  you  will  believe  that 
my  delay  in  apswering  your  letter  could 
proceed  only  fVom  my  unwillingness  to  de- 
stroy any  hope  that  you  had  formed.  Hope 
is  itself  a  species  of  happiness,  and,  perhaps, 
the  chief  nappiness  which  this  world  af- 
fords :  but  like  all  other  pleasures  immod- 
erately enjoyed,  the  excesses  of  hope  must 


be  expiated  bv  pain ;  and .  expectations  im- 
properly indulged,  oiust  end  in  disappoint- 
ment. If  it  be  asked,  what  is  the  improper 
expectation  which  it  is  dangerous  to  in- 
dulge, experience  will  quickly  answer,  that 
it  is  such  expectation  as  is  dictated  not  by 
reason,  but  by  desire ;  expectation  nised, 
not  by  the  common  occurrences  of  life,  but 
by  the,  wants  of  the  expectant ;  an  expecta- 
tion that  requires  the  common  course  of 
things  to  be  changed,  and  the  general  mlea 
of  action  to  be  broken. 

"  When  vou  made  your  request  to  me, 
you  shoukl  nave  considered,  madam,  what 
you  were  asking.  You  .ask  me  to  solicit  a 
great  man  to  ;i^hom  I  never  'spoke,  for  a 
young  person  whom  I  had  never  seen,  upon 
a  supposition  which  I  had  no  means  of  know- 
ing to  be  true.  There  is  no  reason  whj, 
amongst  al)  the  great,  I  should  choose  to 
supplicate  the  archbishop,,  nor  why,  amonf 
all  the  possible  objects  of  his  bounty,  tbe 
archbishop  should  choose  your  son.  I 
know,  madam,  how  unwiliingly  eontictioo 
is  admitted,  when  interest  opposes  it ;  but 
surely,  madam,  vou  must  allow,  that  there 
is  no  reason  why  that  should  be  done  bj 
me,  which  every  other  man  may  do  with 
equal  reason,  and  which,  indeed,  no  man 
can  do  properly,  without  some  very  parIi^ 
ular  relation  both  to  the  ait^hbishop  and  to 
voti.  If  i  coukl  help  you  in  this  exigeDca 
bv  any  proper  means,  it  would  giv^e  me 
pleasure;  but  this  proposal  is  so  very  re- 
mote from  usual  methods,  that  I  c^nnnt 
comply  with  it,  but  at  the  risk  of  such  an- 
swer and  Buspiciens  as  I  believe  you  do  vi 
wish  me  to  undergo. 

"  I  have  seen  your  son  this  morning ;  1^ 
ssems  a  pretty  youth,  and  will,  penupS) 
find  some  better  friend  than  I  can  procure 
him;  but  though  he  should  at  last  miss  the 
University,  he  may  still  be  wise,  usefU, 
and  happy.  I  am,  madam,  your  most  hum- 
ble servant,  <'  Sam.  Jobssos.** 

*'  TO  MR.  JOSEPH  BAHETTI,  AT  MIUIT. 
t*LoiuioDfaOtliJily,l«- 

"  Sir, — However  justly  you  may  acciw 
me  for  want  of  punctuality  in  correspond- 
ence, I  am  not  so  far  lost  m  negligence  as 
to  omit  the  opportunity  of  writing  to  yoc, 
which  Mr.  Beanclerk's  paasage  throngb 
Milan  affords  me. 

"  I  suppose  you  received  the  Idlers,  and 
I  intend  that  you  shall  soon  receive  Shak- 
spare,  that  you  may  explain  his  works  to 
the  ladies  of  Italy,  and  tell  them  the  story 
of  the  editor,  among  the  other  strange  nar- 
ratives with  which  your  long  residence  in 
this  unknown  region  has  supplied  you. 

"  As  you  have  now  been  long  away,  1 
suppose  your  curiosity  may  pant  for  some 
news  of  your  old  fViends.  Miss  Witliams 
and  I  live  much  as  we  did.    Miss  Cotr 
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tcrel  itill  continoes  to  el&gf  to  Mn»  Porteri, 
•nd  Charlotte  is  now  lig  or  the  fourth  cliild. 
Mr.  Reynolds  ^ts  six  thousends  a  year. 
Level  is  lately  married,  not  without  much 
suspicion  that  he  has  been  wret^edl^ 
cheated  in  his  match.  Mr.  Chambers  m 
l^one  this  day,  for  Che  firet  time,  the  circuit 
with  the  judges.  Mr.  Richardson  is  dead 
of  an  apoplexy,  and  his  second  daughtei* 
hss  married  a  merchant. 

**  My  vanity  or  my  kindness,  makes  me 
Astter  myseU*,  that  you  would  rather  hear 
of  me  than  of  those  whom  I  have  mention- 
ed ;  hut  of  myself  I  have  very  little  which 
I  .care  to  telL  Last  winter  I  went  down  to 
my  naiive  town,  where  I  found  the  streets 
much  narrower  and  shorter  than  I  thou^t 
I  had  left  them,  inhalxted  by  a  new  race  of 
oeople,  to  whom  I  was  very  little  known^. 
My  play-feUows  were  grown  old,<and  forced 
me  to  suspect  that  I  was  no  lonser  younr. 
My  only  remaining  friend^  has  cnanged  his 
principles,  and  was  become  the  tool  of  the 
predominant  faction.  •  My  daughter-in-law, 
from  whom  T  expected  most,  and  whom  I 
met  with  sincere  benevolenee,  hss  lost  the 
beautv  and  gaiety  of  youth,  without  having 
gained  much  of  Che  wisdom  of  age.  I  wan- 
dered about  for  five  days,  and  took  the'  first 
convenient  opportunity  of  returninff  to  a 
place,  where,  if  there  is  not  much  happi- 
ness, there  is,  at  least,  such  a  diversity  of 
rood  and  evil,  that  slight  vexations  do  not 
fix  upon  the  heart* 

**  I  think  in  a  few  weeks  to  trv  another 
excursion  ^  thoug[h  to  what  end  f  Let  me 
know,  my  Barettt,  what  has  been  the  re^ 
suit  of  your  return  to  your  own  country  : 
whether  time  has  made  any  alteration  for 
the  better,  and  whether^  when  the  first  rap- 
tures of  salutation  were  over,  you  did  not 
find  your  thoughts  confessed  their  disap- 
pointment. 

« Moral  sentences  appear  ostentatious 
and  tumid,  when  they  have  no  greater  oc- 
casions than  the  journey  of  a  wit  to  his  own 
town  :  yet  such  pleasures  and  such  pains 
make  up  the  general  mass  of  life ;  and  as 
nothing  is  little  to  him  chat  feels  it  with 
great  sensilniit^,  a  mind  able  to  see  com- 
mon incidents  m  their  real  state  is  disposed 
by  very  common  incidents  to  very  serious 
tontemplations.  Let  us  trust  that  a  time 
win  come,  when  the  present  moment  shall 
be  no  longer  irksome  ;  when  we  shall  not 

>  [See  ante,  p.  108.  n.  Min  Chariotte  Cot* 
terel  appean  to  have  married  the  Rev.  John 
Lewis,  A.  M.ywho  beoame  Dean  of  OiM>ry,  in 
Ireland,  m  1766.    He  died  about  1782.— Ed.] 

'  [Martha  (his  chief  amanuensis)  married  Ed- 
ward Bridgen,  24th  April,  1762.— En.] 

'  [All  tUs  supports  the  opinion  that  he  had 
not  visited  Lichfield  between  1737  and  1761.— 
Ed.] 

*  [Probably  Dr.  Taylor  of  Aihboura.— En.] 
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borrow  all  our  Imppiiless  flom  hope,  whkh 
at  Isst  is  .to  end  in  disappointment. 

"  I  beg  that  yw.  will  show  Mr.  Beau* 
clerk  all  the  civilities  which  you  have  in 
your  power ;  ibr  lie  has  always  been  kind 
to  me. 

''I  have  lately  seen  Mr.  Stratico,  Pro* 
fessor  of  Padua,  who  has  tokl  me  of  your 
quarrel  with  an  Abbot  of  the  Celestine  or* 
der ;  but  had  not  the  particulan  very  ready 
iu' his  memory.  WheUvyou  write  to  Mr, 
Marsili,  let  bun  know  that  I  zemember  him 
with  kindness. 

*<  May  you^  my  Baretti,  be  very  happy 
at  Milan,  or  some^ other  place  nearer  to,  sir, 
your  most  affiactionate  humble  servant, 
«*  Sam.  Johvsov.** 

The  aocession  of  Geofge  the  Third  to 
the -throne  of  these  kingdcmis.opened  anew 
and  brighter  prospect  to  men  of  literary 
merit,  who  had  been  honoured  with  no 
mark  of  royal  favour  in  the  precediq^  reiffn. 
His  present  maiesty's  education  m  uiis 
country,  as  well  as.  his 'taste  and  beneft- 
cence,  prompted  him  to  be  the  patron  of 
science  and  the  arts^  and  early  this  year 
Johnson. having  been  represei^ed  to  him 
as  a  veiy  learnnl  and  good  man,  without 
any  certain  provision,  hb  majestv  was 
pleased  to  grant  him  a  pension  of  thrse 
hundred  pounds  a  year.  The  Earl  of  Bute, 
who  was  then  prime  minister,  had  the  hon* 
our  to  announce  this  instance  of  his  sov^ 
reign's  bounty,  conoemmg.  which,  many 
and  various  stories,  all  equally  erroneous, 
have  been  propagated ;  maliciously  r^r^ 
senting  it  as  a  political  bribe  to  Johnsrm,, 
to  desert  his  avowed  principles  and  become 
the  tool  of  a  ffovemment  which  he  hsd 
held  to  be  founded  in  usurpation.  I  have 
taken  care  to  have  it  in  my  power  to  refute 
them  from  the  most  authentick  infonnation» 
Lord  Bute  told  me,  that  Mr.  Wedderburne,. 
now  Lord  Loughborough,  wss  the  person 
who  first  mentioned  this  subject  to  him.. 
Lord  Loughborough  told  me,  that  the 
pension  was  er'ant^  to  Johnson  solelv  a» 
the  reward  (m  his  literary  merit,  without 
any  stipulation  whatever,  or  even  tacit  un- 
derstanding that  he  should  write  for  admin- 
istration. His  lordship  added,  that  he  was 
confident  the  political  tracts  which  John- 
son aAerwards  did  write,  as  they  were  en- 
tirelv .  consonant  with  his  own  opinions, 
would  have  been  written  by  him,  though 
no  pension  had  been  granted  to  him.^ 


*  t^^his  seems  hardly  consistent  with  some  a^ 
mitted  facUu  One,  at  least,  of  these  pamphlets^ 
the  Patriot y  was  **  called  for  *'  by  bn  ppliticat- 
fiiends  (see  post,  letter  to  Mr.  Boswell,  26th 
Nov,l774)  ;  and  ti^o  of  the  others  were  (see 
post,  letter  to  Langton,  20tb  March,  1771 ,  and 
21st  March,  1775)  sobniitted  to  the  revision  ud 
eofTectkm  of  minipters.r*£D.] 


Id 
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Mr.  Thomas  Shendao  tad  Mr.  Murphy, 
who  then  lived  a  good  deal  both  with  him 
and  Mr.  Wedderbume,  told  me,  that  the^ 
previously  talked  witli  Johnson  upon  this 
matter,  and  it  was  perfectly  understood  by 
all  parties  that  the  pension  was  merely  hon* 
orary .  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  told  me,  that 
Johnson  ealled  on  him  afler  his  majesty'^ 
intention  had  been  notified  to  him,  andsaid 
he  wished  to  consult  his  friends  as  to  the 
propriety  of  his  accepting  this  mark  of  the 
royal  favour,  af\er  ^e  defifiitions  which 
he  had  given  in  his  Dictionary  of  p^mwn 
and  pennaner.  He  said  he  should  not 
have  Sir  Joshua's  answer  till  next  dav, 
when  he  woukl  call  again,  and  desired  he 
might  think  of  it.  Sir  Joshua  answered 
that  he  was  clear  to  give  his  opinion  then, 
that  there  coukl  be  no  objection  to  his  re- 
ceiving from  the  king  a  rewarcj^  for  literaiy 
merit;  and  that  certainly  the  definitions 
in  his  DictioBary  were  not  applicable  to 
him.  Johnson,  it  should  seem,  was  sati»> 
fied,  for  he  did  not  call  again  till  he  had  ac- 
cepted the  pension,  and  had  waited  on  Lord 
Bute  to  thank  him.  He  then  told  Sir 
Joshua  that  Lord  Bute  said  to  him  express- 
iy,  "  It  is  not  given  you  for  any  thing  you 
are  to  do,  but  for  what  you  have  done^." 
His  lordship,  he  said,  behaved  in  the 
handsomest  manner.  He  repeated  ihe 
words  twice,  that  he  might  be  sure  John- 
•flon  heard  them,  and  thus  set  his  mind  per- 
fectly at  ease.  This  nobleman,  who  has 
been  so  virulently  abused,  acted  with  great 
iionour  in  tliis  instance,  and  displayed  a 
onind  truly  liberal.  A  miuister  ot  a  more 
narrow  and  selfish  disposition  would  have 
evailed  himself  of  such  an  opportunity  to 
!fix  an  implied  obligation  on  a  man  of  John- 
Aon's  powerful  talents  to  give  him  his  sup<- 
porta. 

Mr.  Murphy  3  and  the  late  Mr.  Sheridan 
severally  contended  for  the  distinction  of 


*  This  was  said  by  Loid  Bute,  as  Dr.  Bumey 
was  inlbrmed  by  JohnsoD  himself,  in  answer  to 
ji  qaostioD  which  he  jHit,  previooslj  to  bis  ac- 
.ceptance  of  the  intended  bounty  :  "  Pray,  my 
loid,  what  am  I  expected  .to  do  for  this  pension  ?  '* 
— ^Malone.  • 

*  [Such  favours  are  never  conferred  under 
expreis  conditions  of  future  servility — ^tbe  plirases 
used  on  this  occasion  have  beenemployed  in  all 
similar  cases,  and  they  are  here  insisted  on  by 
Mr.  Boswell  to  cover  or  extenuate  the  incoiwis- 
teney  -of  Johnson's  conduct  with  his  unlucky 
^definitions  tiT  pension  and  pensioner. — ^Ed.] 

^  [This  is  not  correct.  Mr.  Murphy  did  not 
<* contest  this  distinction"  with  Mr.  Sheridan. 
He  claimed,  we  see,  not  the  first  suggestion  to 
Lord  Loughborough,  but  the  fint  notice  from  his 
lordship  to  Johnson.  It  is  tP  be  feared,  that  Mr. 
Boiiwell's  misrepresentation  was  prompted  by  his 
anxiety  to  diminish  the  importance  of  Sheridan's 
services,  which  Johnson  himself  so  ungratefully 
recited.    &9%po§t,  p.  17ff,  ftc^En.] 


haviiiflr  been  the  first  who  mentkMied  to 
Mr.  Wedderbume  that  Johnson  ought  to 
have  a  pension.  When  I  spoke  iff  Qiia  to 
Lord. Loughborough,  wishing  to  know  if 
he  recollected  the  prime  mover  in  the  buss* 
ness,  he  said,  <'  All  his- friends  aasisted  : " 
and  when  I  tokL  him  that  Mr.  Sheridan 
strenuously  asserted  hu  claim'  to  it^  his 
lordship  said,  "  He  rang  the  beO."  And 
it  b  but  just  to  add,  that  Mr.  Sheridan  iokl 
me,  that  wheii  he  communicated  to  Dr. 
Johnson  that  a  pension  was  to  be  granted 
him,  he  replied  m  a  fervour  of  gratitiMk, 
"  The  English  language  do^  not  afibid 
me  tenus  ^equate  to  my  feelings  on  tlus 
occasion.-  I  must  have  recourse  to  the 
French.     I  am  peneiri  with  his  majestv's 

Soodness."  When  I  repeated  this  to  Dr. 
ohnson,  he  did  not  contradict  it. 

[Mr.  Murpl^  idatea,  (Essay,  ]».  9f) 
that  Lord  Loughborough,  who,  perhaps, 
was  originally  a  mover  in  the  business,  had 
authoritv  to  mention  it.  He  was  well  ae- 
quainted  with  Johnson  ;  but,  havingr  heanl 
much  of  his  independent  spirit,  and  of  the 
downfall  of  Osborne,  the  bookseller,  he  did 
not  know  but  his  benevolence  might  be  re- 
warded with  a  folio  on  his  head.  He  de- 
sired tlie  author  of  these  memoirs  to  under- 
take the  task.  This  writer  thought  the 
opportunity  of  doin^  so  much  good  the 
most  happy  incident  m  his  life.  He  went, 
without  delav,  to  the  chambers  in  the  In- 
ner Temple-lane,  which,  in  fact,  were  tlw 
abode  of  wretchedness.  By  slow  and  stud- 
ied approaches  the  message  was  dJscloeed. 
Johnson  made  a  long  pause  :  he  asked  if  it 
was  seriously  intended  ?  He  fell  into  a 
profound  meditation,  and  iiis  own  defini- 
tion of  a  pensioner  occurred  to  him.  He 
was  told,  « that  he,  at  least,  did  not  oune 
within  the  definition."  He  desired  lo 
meet  next  day,  and  dine  at  the  Mitre  tav- 
ern. At  that  meeting  he  gave  up  all  his 
scruples.  On  the  following  day  Loid 
Loughborough,  conducted  him  to  the  £ari 
of  Bute.] 

His  definitions  of  pension  and  pensionurt 
partly  founded  on  the  satirical  verses  of 
Pppe,  which  he  quotes,  may  lie  generally 
true ;  and  vet  every  body  must  aUow,  Uiat 
there  may  be,  and  have  been,  instances  of 
pensions  given  and  received  upon  liberal 
and  honourable  terms.  Thus,  then,  it  is 
clear,  that  there  was  nothing  inconsistent 
or  humiliating  in  Johnson's  accepting  of  t 
pension  so  unconditionally  and  so  honoara- 
Dly  offered  lo  him. 

But  I  shall  not  detam  my  readers  longer 
by  any  words  of  ray  own,  on  a  subject  on 
which  I  am  happily  enabled,  by  the  favour 
of  the  Earl  of  Bute,  to  present  them  with 
what  Johnson  himself  wrote  ;  his  lordship 
having  been  pleased  to  communicate  to  me 
a  copy  of  the  following  letter  to  his  late 
father,  which  does  great  honour  both  to 
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the  nmter,  and  to  the  noUe  person  to  whom 
H  is  addressed : 

*^  TO   THE  JirOBT   HONOVRABLB   THV  BaRL 
•  OF    BITTB. 

;  «9(H]iJitf]r,]7ea. 

J  *«  MV  liORD,— When  the  biUsi  were  yes- 
terday deliver^ed  to  me  .b}r  Mr.  Wcdder^ 
fafurne,  I  was  informed  by  him  of  the  future 
favours  which  his  majesty  has,  W  your 
lordship's  recommendation,  been  induced  to 
intend  for  me. 

<^  Bounty  always  receives  part  of  its. 
value  from  the  manner  in  which  it  is  be- 
stowed ;  your  lordship's  kindness  includes 
every  circumstance  that  c^n  ratify  delica^ 
cy,  or  enforce  obligation.  Vou  have  con- 
ferred your  favours  on  a  man  who  has- nei- 
ther alliance  nor  interest ',  who  has  not 
Buerited  them  by  services,  nor  courted  them 
by  ojficiousness;  ^ou  have  spared  him  the 
shame  of  solicitation,  and^Uie  anxiety  of 
fiuspense. 

<<  What  has  been  thus  eUffantly  ^ven, 
will,  I  hope,  not  be  reproachfully  enjoyed; 
I  shall  endeavour  to  ^ve  your  lordsmp  the 
only  recompense  which  generosity  desired 
— the  gratification  of  finding  that  your  beUi- 
efits  are  not  improperly  bestowed.  I  am, 
my  lord,  your  lordsmp's  mo^t  obliged, 
.  most  obedient,  and  most  humble  servant, 
*<  Sam.  Johksov." 

[The  addition  of  three  hundred 
p!  U6  pounds  a  year,  to  what  Johnson 
was  able  to  earn  by  the  ordinary 
exercise  of  his  talents,  raised  him  to  a 
state  of  comparative  affluence,  and  afibrded 
him  the  means  of  assisting  many  whose 
real  or  pretended  wants  "had  formerly  ex- 
cited his  compassion.  He  now  practised  a 
rule  which  he  oflen  recommenaed  tp  his 
.  friends,  always  to  carry  some  loose  money  to 
give  to  beggars,  imitating  therein,  though 
certainly  without  intendmg  it,  that  gem 
but  weak  man,  old  Mr.  WTiiston,  who -has 
been  seen  distributing,  in  the  streets,  mo- 
ney to  beggars  on  each  hand  of  him,  till 
g  his  pocket  was  nearly  exhausted.] 

md.       [  Wnen  he  was  in  the  habit  of  visit- 
ing Lichfield^  towards  the  latter 
part  of  his  Ufe,  he  was  accustomed,  on  his 
arrival,  to  deposit  with  Miss    Porter  as> 


*  [It  doQc  not  appear  what  biiU  tbsie  wsra: 
evidently  soiuetliuig  diitinet  from  the  peniion, 
yet  probably  of  the  nine  noime,  as  the  w<»idi 
**JuturefKvoun**  iesoM  to  noply  that  then  hid 
beoo  tome-prestnt  favour.— -Ed.} 

' .  [Theie  are  the  phniMi  by  which  a  man  en- 
deavoun  to  deceive  faimMlf  and  the  world.  John- 
ioa  would  dignify  himaelf  by  atlribating  hii  pen- 
non to  the  spontaneoni  patronage  of  Lord  Bote, 
paanng  over  in  silence  Sheridan  and  Mr.  Wed- 
derbome,  whoae  t^lititaHan  and  interett  nft- 
doabtadly  led  to  the  gnmt  of  the  peDilon.^En.] 


much  eash  as  would  pay  his  expenses  back 
to  London.  He  could  not  trust  himself 
with  his  own  money,  as  he. felt  himself 
unable  to  resist  the  importunity  of  the  nu* 
merous   claimants   on   his    benevolence.] 

(Severity  towards  the  poor  Was,  in 
)r.  Johnson's  (minion  (as  is  visi-  ^°^^ 
ble  in  his  Life  of^Addison  particu* 
lariy)^'  an  undoubted  and  constant  atten- 
dant or  consequemjp  upon  whigpfism';  and 
he  was*  not  contented/ -with  giving  ^em 
relief,  he  wished  to>  add  also  indul^noe. 
He  loved  the  poor,  8i^<'Mrs.  PioKzi,  as  I 
never  yet  saw  any  one  else  do,  with  an 
earnest  tlesire  to  «iake  them  happy.  What 
signifies,  says  some  one,  giving  halfpence  to 
common  beggani?  they  <mky  lay  it  out  in 
gin  or  tobacco.  *  "  And  why  should  they  be 
denied  such  sweetners  of  their  existence 
(says  Johnson)?  it  is  surely  very  savage 
to  refuse,  them  every  possible  avenue  to 
pleiwuie,  reckoned  too  coaiae  for  our  own 
aceeptance.  Life  is  a  pill  which  none  of 
us  can  bear  to  swallow  without  gikUng; 
yet  for  the  poor  we  delight  in  stripping  it 
sliU  barer,  and  are  not  ashamed  to  show 
even  visible  displeasure,  if  ever  the  bitter 
taste  is  taken  from  their  mouths.''  in  pur- 
suance of  these  princif^  he  nursed  whole 
nests  of  people  in  his  house,  where  the 
lame,  the  olind,  the  sick,  and  the  sorrowful, 
found  a  sure  retreat  from  all  the  evils 
whence  his  little  income couki  secure  them* 
and  at  the  time  when  he  commonly  spent 
the  n^iddle  of  the  week  at  Stieatham,  he 
kept  his  numerous  family  in  Fleet-street 
upon  a  settled  allowance;  but  returned  to 
them  every  Saturday,  to  give  them  three 
good  oinners,  and  his  company,  before  he 
came  back  to  Mr.  Thrale's  on  the  Monday 
night — ^treating  them  with  the  same,  or 
perhans  more  ceremonious  civility,  than  he 
woukl  have  done  by  as  many  people  of 
fashion.]  .    --    .. 

This  year,  his  fViend,  Sir  Joshua  Rey* 
nolds,  paid  a  visit  of  some  weeks  to  his  na^  ^ 
tive  county,  Devonshire,  in  which  he  was 
accompanied  by  Johnson,vwho  was  much 
l^eased  with  this  jaunt,  and  declared  he  had 
derived  from  it  a  great  accession  of  new 
ideas.  He  was  entertained  at  the  seats  of 
several  noblemen  and  gentlemen  in  the 
west  of  England;  but  the  greatest  part  of 
this  time- was  passed  at  Plymouth,  where 
the  magnificence  of  the  navy,  the  ship- 
building and  all  its  circumstances,  afibrded 
hiiQ  a  grand  subject  of  contemplation.    At 


'  [That  Johnson  roav,  b  convenation,  have  I 
made  this  strange  and  almost  unintelligible  charge 
against  the  whigs  is  possible  :  bat  if  by  the  alln- 
sion  to  the  Life  of  Addison  is  meant  the  obsei^ 
vation  on  the  character  of  Sir  Andrew  Freeporti 
Mrs.  Piozad  has  misrepresented  the  matter.  It^ 
*'the  spirit  of  unfeeling  commerce,''*  and  not  oi 
wMggitm^  that  Johnson  observes  upon.— Ed.] 
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one  of  these  seats  Dr.  Amymt,  phj^aieien  in 
London,  toM  me  he  happened,  to  meet  him. 
In  order  to  amuse  him  till,  dinner  should  he 
ready,  he^was  taken  out  to  walk  in  the  ^r- 
den  The  roaster  of  the  house  thinking  ii 
proper  to  introduce  something  scientiick 
mto  the  conversation,  addressed  him  thus:  i- 
«  Are  you  a  botanist,  Dr.  Johnson?"  "  No, 
sir,"  answeicd  Johnson,  ««1  am  not.  a  bo- 
jl^ntst;  and  (alluding,  no   doubt,    to    his 

/near-sightedness),  should  I  wish  to  become 
a  botanist,.  I  must  fiist  turn  myself  mto  a 
n*ptile.*'  The  commissk^aer  ^  of  the  doek« 
yard  paid  him  the  complhnent  of  ordering 
^le  yacht  to  convey  hhn  and  his  friend  to 
the  Eddystonevto  wWchthey  accordingly 

i  sailed.  But  the  weather  was  so  tempestu- 
that  Ihey  could  not  land. 
Reynolds  and  he  were  at  this  time  the 
guesUofDn  Madge,  the  celebrated  sur- 
geon, and  now  physician  of  that  place,  not 
more  distinguished  for  quickness  of  parts 
and  variety  of  knowledge,  than  loved  and 
este^ned  tor  his  amiable  manners;  and  here 
Johnson  fbrmed  an  acquaintance  with  Dr. 
Mudge^  father  3,  that  very  eminent  divine, 
thevRev.  Zachariah  Mudge,  prebendarv  of 
£xeteiF»  who  was  idolised  in  the  west,  both 
Ibr  his  excellence  as  a  preacher  and  the  uni* 
f6rm  perfect  propriety  of  his  private  con- 
duct. He  preached  a  sermon  purposely 
that  Johnson  might  bear  him;  and  we  shall 
see  afterwards  that  Johnson  honoured  his 
memory  by  drawing  his  character.  While 
Johnson  was  at  Plymouth,  he  saw  a  great 
many  of  its  inhabitants,  and  was  not  spar- 
ing of  his  verv  entertaining  conversation. 
It  was  here  that  he  made  that  iVank  and 
truly  original  conf^bssion,  that  "  ienoraAce, 

Sure  ignorance,"  was  the  cause  of  a  wron? 
efinition  in  his  Dictionary  of  the  word 
pastern  [the  knee  of  a  horseli  to  the  no 
small  surprise  of  the  lad^r  who  put  the  ques- 
tion to  dim;  who  having  the  most  pro- 
found reverence  for  his  character,  so  as  al- 
most to  suppose  him  endowed  with  infalli- 
bility, expected  to  hear  an  explanation  (of 
what,  to  DC  sure,  seemed  strange  to  a  com- 
mon reader),  drawn  from  some  deep-learned 
source  with  which  she  was  unacquainted. 

Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  to  whom  I  was 
obliged  for  ray  information  conceminor  this 
excursion,  mentions  a  very  characteristical 
anecdote  ot  Johnson  while  at  Plymouth. 
Having  observed,  that  in  consequence  of 
tlic  dock-yard  a  new  town  had  arisen  about 
two  miles  off  as  a  rival  to  the  old;  and 
knowing  from  his  sagacity,  and  just  obser- 
vation of  human  nature,  that  it  is  certain  if 

*  [Captain  Fnuicis  Rogers. — ^Ep.] 

*  [Mr.  Thomas  Madge,  the  ingenioos  watch> 
maker  in  Fleetrstreet,  who  made  coDBideiable  im- 
ffiveinentg  in  time-keeperi,  and  wrote  a  book  on 
Biat  subject,  was  another  son  of  Mr.  Tf^^mh 

lodge.— Hai^i..] 


a  man  hates  at  ally  he  will  hate  his  iwxt 
neighbour;  he  concluded  that  this  new  and 
rising  town  could  not  but  excite  th^  envy 
and  jealousy  of  the  old,  in  which  ooiijectvre 
he  was  very  soon  confirmed;  he  therefore 
set  hanself  resolutely  on  the  side  of  the  old 
town,  the  ewiabHsked  town,  in  which  his 
lot  was  cast,  considering  it  as  a  kind  of 
duty  to  et&nd  hy  it.  He  aecordiiiffly  en- 
tereid  irarmly  into  its  interests,  and  upon 
eveiy  oceasioB  tatk^  of  the  DotherM,  as 
the  inhabitants  of  tlie  new  town  were  eall- 
ed,  to  upstarts  and  aliens.  Plymouth  ia 
veiy  plentiiVilly  suplplied  with  water  by  a 
river  brought  into  it  from  a  great  distanoe, 
which  is  so  abundant  that  it  runs  to  waste 
in  the  town.  The  Dock,  or  Newtown, 
being  totally  destitute  of  water,  petitioned 
Plymouth  that  a  small  portion  of  the  con- 
du'it  might  be  permitted  to  go  to  them,  and 
this  was  now  under  consideration.  John- 
son, aflRsctin^  to  entertain  the  passions  of ' 
the  place,  was  violent  in  opposition;  and 
balf^taugliing  at  himself  for  his  pretendej. 
zeal,  where  he  had  no  concern,  exclaimed* 
"  No,  no!  I  am  against  tlie  Doekert^;  I 
am  a  Plymouth  man.  'Rogues!  let  them 
die  of  thirst.  They  shall  not  have  a  drop  r' 
Lord  Macartney  obligingly  favoured  me 
with  a  copy  of  the  following  letter,  in  hs 
own  handwriting,  from  the  original,  which 
was  found,  by  the  present  Earl  of  Bute, 
among  his  father's  papers. 

"  TO  THE  RIGHT  HOW.  THE  EAttL  OP  BUTE. 
**  Temple-lane,  ad  Nor.  1162. 

"  Mt  Loan, — ^That  generosity  by  which 
I  was  recommended  to  the  favour  of  his 
majesty  will  not  be  offended  at  a  solicitation 
necessary  to  malfe  that  ikvour  permanent 
and  effectual. 

**  The  pension  appointed  to  be  paid  me  at 
Michaelnias  I  have  not  received,  and  know 
not  where  or  from  whom  I  am  to  ask  it.  I 
beg,  therefore,  that  yoar  lordship  will  be 
pleased  to  supply  Mr,  Wedderbume  with 
such  directions  as  may  be  necessary,  which. 


hesfd  him,  daring 


[Thii 


'  A  fii^nd  of  mine  once 
thitviat,  exclaim. with  the  atmott  ve 
"I  HATB  a  Docker."— Blakzwat. 
find  happily  aobeided,  bat  the  Doeken 

ed  to  oar  own  days  diHatii6i 

ered  aa  a  mera  appendage  to  Plymouth  ; 
they  eolicited  and  obtanied,  ia  1828,  the  kill's 
reyal  licenee  that  the  town  of  FlymmMU^Dock 
shoold  be  hereafWr  called  Detonpwi — a  nams 
iiBCBlarly  iU-chosen  on  the  part  of  die  Doeken 
—for  it  happens,  ladicroiuly  enoagb,  that  the  port 
of  PlymmUh  ii  wholly  withm  the  county  of 
Devon ;  while  Hamoaae,  the  port  of  Dock,  ii 
equally  fai  Devon  and  Cornwall  So  that  the 
Dockers  have  aaMuned  a  name  wfaich  cooM 
I^operlj  belong  onlv  to  the  antagoniat  town  ;  and, 
to  crown  the  blander,  the  separate  name  wat 
given  joflt  when  the  increaMoT  baikf' 
pleted  the  union  of  the  two  towM.- 
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1  believe,  hk  fneadship  will  mak»  ]um  think 
It  no  trouble  to  convey  to  me. 

'^  To  interrupt  your  lordship,  at  a  time 
nke  this,  with  ■uch  petty  difficulties,  is  im- 
proper ajud  unseasonable :  but  your  linow- 
ledge  of  the  world  has  long  nnce  taught 
you,  that  every  man's  a&irs,  howe\r«r  lit^ 
tie,  are  important  to  himselil  Every  man 
hopes  thot  he  shall  esca^  nerlect;  and, 
with  reason,  may  every  man,  ^ose  vices 
do  not  preclude  his  claim,  expect  favour 
from  that  beneficenoe  which  has  been  ex- 
tended to,  my  lord,  your  lordship's  most 
>blig:ed,  &c.  '     <<  Sam.  JoHvsdjr." 

"  Td  MR.  JOSEPH  BARBTTI,  AT   MlLAlf. 
««LoMloa,  21  P«e.  1743. 

<*SiR, — ^YoQ  aie  not  to  suppose,  with  -all 
your  conviction  of  my  idleness,  that  I  have 
passed  all  this  time  without  writing  to  my 
baretti.  I  gave  a  letter  to  Mr.  Beauclerk, 
who,  in  my  opinion,  and  in  bos  own,  was 
hastening  to  Naples  for  the  recovery  of  his 
health;  but  he  h^  stopped  at  Paris,  and 
1  know  not  when  he  will  proceed.  Laxig* 
ton  is  wiUi  him. 

<<  I  will  not  trouble  you  with  speculations 
about  peace  and  wah  The  good  or  ill  sue* 
cess  or  battles  and  embassies  extends  itself 
to  a  veiy  small  part  of  domestick  life :  we  all 
have  good  and  evil,  which  we  feel  mote 
sensibly  than  our  petty  part  of  pubiick  mis- 
etirriage  or  prosperity.  I  am  sorry  for  your 
disappointment,  with  which  yoll  seem  more 
toucned  iha,n  I  should  expect  a  man  of  your 
resolution  and  experience  to  have  been,  did 
I  not  know  that  general  truths  are  seldom 
applied  to  particular  occasions;  and  that 
the  fallacy  of  our  self-love  extends  itself  as 
wide  as  our  interest  or  ftfTections.  Everv 
man  believes  that  mistresses  are  unfaithful, 
and  patrons  capricious;  but  he  excepts  bis 
own  mistress,  and  his  own  patron.  We 
have  all  learned  that  greatne9s  is  n^ligent 
and  contemptuous,  and  that  in  courts  life 
is  oflen  languished  away  in  ungratified  ex- 
pectation; but  he  that  approaches  great- 
ness, or  glitters  in  a  court,  imagines  that 
destiny  has  at  last  exempted  him  from  the 
common  lot. 

^*  Do  not  let  such  evils  overwhehnyou  as 
thousands  have  suffered  and  thousands 
have  surmounted;  but  turn  your  thoughts 
with  vigour  to  some  other  phin  of  life, 
and  keep  always  in  your  mind,  that, 
with  due  submission  to  rrovidence,  a  man 
of  genius  has  been  seldom  ruined  but  by 
himself.  Your  patron's  weakness  or  in- 
sensibility will  finally  do  you  little  hurt,  if 
he  is  not  assisted  by  your  own  passions. 
Of  your  love  I  know  not  the  propnety,  nor 
can  estimate  the  power;  but  m  love,  as  in 
every  other  passion  of  which  hope  is  the 
tasence,  we  ought  ahvays  to  remember  the 
Bneertsinty  of  events.    There  4S,  indeed, 


nothiag  that  so  much  seduces  reason  fVoqi 
vigilance,  as  the  thought  of  passing  Ufe 
with  a|i  amiable  wranan;  and  if  aU  would 
happen  tiiat  a  lover  faades,  I  know  not 
what  other  terrestrial  happiness  would  de» 
serve  pi^iauil.  But  love  and  marriage  are 
different  states.  Those  who  are  to  suffer 
the  evils  together  i,  and.to  suffer  often  for 
the  sake  of  one  another,  soon  lose  that  ten- 
derness i3i£  look,  and  that  benevolence  of 
mind,  which  arose  from  the  participatio* 
of  unmingled  pleasure  and  successive  amuse* 
ment*  A  woman,  we  are  sure,  will  not  be 
always  fkir;  we  are  not  sure  iJie  will  always 
he  virtuous ;  and  man  cannot  retain  through 
life  that  respect  and  assiduity  by  which  ne 
pieasee  ibr  a  day  or  fbr  a  month.  I  do  not, 
however,  pretend  to  have  discovered  that 
hfe  has  any  thing  more  to  be.  desired  than  a 
prudent  and  virtuous  marriage;  therefoia 
know  not  what  counsel  to  give  you. 

*^  If  you  can  quit  your  imagination  of 
k^ve  and  greatness,  and  leave  your  hopes  of 
p'refennent  and  bridal  raptures  to  try  once 
more  th«  fortune  of  literature  and  Industry, 
the  wsy  through  France  is  now  open.  We 
flatter  ourselves  that  we  shall  cultivate,  with 
great  diligence,  the  arts  of  peace ;  and  every 
man  will  be  welcome  among  us<  who  can 
teach  us  any  thing  we  do  not  know.  For 
your  part,  you  will  find  all  your  old  friends 
willing  to  receive  you, 

*^  Reynolds  still  continues  to  increase  in 
reputation  and  in  riches.  Miss  Williams, 
who  very  much  loves  you,  goes  on  in  the 
old  way.  Miss  Cotterel  is  still  with  Mrs. 
Porter.  Miss  Charlotte  is  married  to  Dean 
Lewis,  and  has  three  children.  Mr.  Levet 
has  married  a  street-walker.  But  the  ga- 
s^ette  of  my  narration  must  now  arrive  to 
tell  you,  that  Bathurst  went  physician  to 
the  army,  and  died  at  the  Havannah. 

<<  I  know  not  whether  I  have  not  sent  yon 
word  tltat  Huggids  ^  and  Richardson  are 


*  JohnssaprolnMy  wrote  **tbe  evils  of  i^ 
together."  Tbo  words  in  Italioks,  howevsr,  are 
not  found  IB  Baretti*B  origmal  edition  of  thii  letter, 
but  diey  may  have  bewi  oe^ittod  inadvertently 
either  in  hb  tnoeoript  or  at  the  ynm, — Malonb. 

'  [Haggins,  tlie  tyanriator  pf  Ariorto.  His 
enmity  to  Baretti  and  Johnson  will  be  eiplained 
by  the  ibIlowiDg  extract  from  a  MS.  letter  of  Dr. 
Warton  to  hiB  brother,  dated  Winidale,  28th 
April,  1766. 

*<  He  (Haggini)  abofes  Baretti  iafemally,  and 
my  that  he  rtm  offwith«  gold  woteh  (yea  r^ 
member  the  present);  tluit  he  one  day  lent 
Bairetti  the  watch  to  know  when  to  retnra  from 
a  walk  t0  dinner,  and  could  never  get  it  aftep- 
wanb  ;  that  he  applied  to  him  in  London  ;  that 
after  many  ezcoMs  Baretti  ikalked,  and  dien 
Johfuon  to  write  to  Mr.  Hagautt  a  nippliant 
ter ;  that  this  letter  itopped  Haggiiis  awhi 
whOe  Baretti  got  a  jtrotecHon  from  the  fiaidiniin 
ambanador  $  that  then  Johnson  had  the 
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both  dead.    Whe9  w6  see  our  eoemies  end 

friends  fl^liding  away  before  ua,  let  ua  not 
forget  that  we  are  aubiect  to  Uie  general 
law  of  mortality,  and  shall  soan  be  where 
our  dooiQ  wiU  be  fixed  for  e^er. — I  pray  God 
to  bless  you,  and  am,  sir,  your  moat  affeo 
tionate  humble  servant, 
"  Write  soon«  "  Sam.  JoHirsov." 

In  1763  be  furnished  to  "  The  Poetical 
Calendar,"  published  by  Fawkee  and  Woty« 
a  character  of  Collinsf,  which  he  afterwards 
engrailed  into  his  entire  life  of  that  admira^ 
ble  poet,  in  the  collection  of  lives  which  he 
wrote  for  the  bodv  of  English  poetry,  form-* 
ed  and  published  by  the  IwokseUers  of  Lon- 
don. His  account  of  the  melancholy  d^ 
pression  with  which  Collins  was  severely 
afflicted,  and  which  brouffht  him  to  his 
grave,  is,  I  think,  one  of  the  most  tender 


and  interesting  passages  in  the  whole 
of  his  writings  K  He  also  favoured  Mr. 
Hoole  with  the  Dedication  of  his  transla^ 
tions  of  Tasso  to  the  Queen*,  which  is  so 
happily  conceived  and  elegantly  expressed, 
that  I  cannot  but  point  it  out  to  the  pecu- 
liar notice  of  my  readera  K 


lo  write  him,  Huggins,  a  sneering  letter,  defying 
his  power  lo  touch  Baietti ;  and  then  Hoggins 
applied  to  Sir  Thomas  Robinson,  secretary  of 
state,  to  get  tlie  ambassador  te  revoke  his  pro- 
tection, which  be  did ;  and  that,  at  last,  with 
mat  difficulty,  the  watch  was  got  from  a  pawi^ 
Broker's,  to  whom  Bafetti  had  sold  it. 

**  What  a  strange  story,  and  how  difficult  to  be 
belleTed,  especiaUy  considering  who  it  -comes 
from  !  Huggins  wanted  to  get  an  approbation  of 
lus  translation  from  Johnson  ;  but  Johnson  would 
not,  though  Huggins  says  't  was  only  to  get 
money  from  him.  To  crown  ail,  be  says  mt 
Baretti  wanted  to  poison  Croker.  This  nkdces 
the  whole  improbable,  bat  crowns  the  story.  Aro 
not  these  rich  anecdotes  ?  I  told  Jones,  and  com- 
missiokied  him  to  tell  St  John  the  whole  tmtb. 
Dr.  Brown,  — 's  neighbour,  got  Ariosto  for 
Queen's.^  By  some  means  or  other,  Johnson 
most  know  this  story  of  HaggioB.  How  infiunons 
is  it,  if  it  shonld  be  fiike  P'  Baietd  bad  been 
emfioyed  by  Huggins  to  revise  his  translation. 

The  penon  whom  Huggins  accused  Baretti  of 
an  attempt  to  poison  was  the  Rev.  Temple  Henry 
Croker,  the  author  of  several  works,  and  amonnt 
otheiB  of  a  translation  of  Arioslo's  Orlando,  pw>- 
Ivhed  hi  1765,  and  of  bis  Satiree,  in  1759.-.Ed.] 

1  [We  have  seen  ante,  p.  119,  the  peculiar 
sympathy  which  probably  gave  such  .pathos  to 
Johnson's  account  of  the  mental  infiimitieB  of 
Collins.— En.] 

*  «  Madak,— To  approach  the  high  and  il- 
hntrioas  has  bera  in  all  ages  the  privil^e  of  po- 
ets ;  and  though  translaton  cannot  justly  claim  the 
re  honour,  yet  they  naturaUy  follow  theif  au- 
iiB  as  attendants ;  and  I  hope  that  in  return 
fbr  having  enabled  Tasso  to  dtifiuse  his  fame 
tbroush  the  British  dominions,  I  may  be  intro- 
dnoed  by  him  to  the  presence  of  your  majesty. 


[*'T0  MRS.  L0OY  FORTSR,  IH  LICKPIKIJI. 

»l2AAp>fl,11«. 

"Mt  DEAa,-^The  newspaper 
has  informed  me  of  the  death  of  SBj"^ 
Captain  Porter.  I  know  not  what 
to  say  to  you,  oondolent  or  c<maolatory,  be- 
yond the  common  conaideratioBs  which  I 
suppose  you  have  moposed  to  others,  and 
know  how  to  apply  ^  to  yourself.  In  afi 
affli<;tions  the  first  relid*  is  to  be  asked  of 
God. 

"  I  wish  tabe  infonned  in  what  condi 
tion  your  brother's  death  haa  left  your  lor 
tune;  if  he  has  bequeathed  you  competence 
or  plenty,  I  shall  sincereW  rejoice;  if  you 
are  in  any  distresB.or  difficulty,  I  will  en- 
deavour to  midM  what  I  have,  or  what  I 
can  get,  sufficient  for  us  both  — ^I  am,  ma- 
dam, yours  affectionately, 

.    "  Sam.  JoHKBOK."] 

I  shall  now  present  my  readers  ^^  ,. 
with  some  Colketanea^,  dblipngly  ""^^ 
furnished  to  me  bv  the  Rev.^r.  Maxwell, 
of  Falkland,  in  Ireland^,  some  time  aaaistant 


.  *'  Tasso  has  a  peculiar  daim  to  ydnr  majesty's 
favour,  as  follower  and  panegyrirt  of  the  house  of 
Este,  which  has  one  conunon  ancestor  with  the 
house  of  Hanover;  and  in  roviewing  his  life,  it  is 
at  he  had  1 


not  easy  to  forbear  a  wish  that 
happier  time,  wben  he  might  among  the  deocend* 
ants  of  that  illustrious  family  have  found  a  moie 
liberal  and  potent  patronage. 

**  I  cannot  but  observe,  madam,  how  unequal- 
ly reward  is  proportioned  to  merit,  when  I  reject 
that  the  happiness  which  was  witUield  from  Tu- 
so  is  reserved  for  me  ;  and  that  the  poem  which 
once  hardly  procured  te  its  anthonr  the  count»> 
nance  of  the  princes  of  Ferrara,  has  attraoted  to  in 
translator  the  favourable  notice  of  a  Bntish  queen. 
'  <•  Had  this  been  the  fate  of  Tbsbo,  he  would 
have  been  able  to  have  celebrated  the  conde- 
scension of  your  majesty  in  nobler  hmguage,  but 
could  not  have  feh  it  with  more  ardent  gratitads 
than,  madam,  your  majesty's  most  fidtUhl  and 
devoted  servant*'— Boswbli.. 

'  [Mr.  Boswell  had  mserted  these  CoOettanem 
under  1770,  to  supply  the  blank  oeeaaieaed  by 
bis  not  having  visited  London  that  year  ;  bat  as 
many  of  Dr.  Maxwell's  anecdotes  appear  to  re- 
late to  a  period  antecedent  to  the  commeaee- 
ment  of  Mr.  Boswell's  peraonal  acqnaintaBoe  in 
176S,  it  has  been  thought  better  to  semove  them 
to  this  place. — ^Ed.] 

*  [Dr.  William  Maxwell  was  the  son  of  Dr. 
John  Maxwell,  Archdeacon  of  Downe,  in  Ire- 
land, and  couan  of  the  Honourable  Heniy  Max- 
well, Bishop  of  Dromore  in  1765,  and  of  Meath 
in  1766,  from  whom  he.  obtained  preferment ; 
but  havins  a  considehtble  property  of  his  own,  he 
resigned  the  living  when,  as  it  is  said,  his  re»- 
dence  was  insisted  on  ;  and  he  fixed  himself  ia 
Bath,  where  he  died  so  late  as  1818,  at  the  age  of 
87.  Although,  as  has  been  just  stated,  mosT  of 
the  anecdotes  probably  refer  to  the  period  wbea 
Johnson  reaiM  m  the  Tenpte,  MazwaU  m^k 
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pfeachet  at  the  Temple,  aiid  for  many  yean 
the  social  friend  of  Jobiieon,  who  spoke  of 
him  with  a  very  kind  repaid. 

*'  Mv  acquaintance  with  that  gretii  and 
venerable  character  commenced  in  the 
year  1754;  I  was  introdueed  to  him  by 
Mr.  Griersoni,  his  majesty's  printer  at 
Dublin,  a  gentleman  of  uncommon  learning, 
and  ^reat  wit  and  vivacity.  Mr.  Grieraon 
died  m  trermany,  at  the  age  of  twenty«eeven« 
Dr.  Johnson  highly  respected  his  abilities, 
and  often  observed,  that  he  possessed  more 
ex-tensive  knowledge  than  any^  man  of  his 
years  he  had  ever  known.  His  mdustry  was 
equai  to  his  talents;  and  he  particularly  ex- 
celled in  every  species  of  philological  learn- 
ing, and  was,  perhaps,  the  best  crHick  of  the 
age  he  lived  in. 

<<  I  must  always  remember  with  gratitude 
my  obliffation  to' Mr.  Grierson,  for  the  hon- 
our and  happiness  of  Dr.  Johnson's  ac- 
quaintance and  friendship,  which  continu- 
ed uninterrupted  and  undiminished  to  his 
death;  a  connexion,  that  was  at  once  the 
pride  and  happiness  of  tny  life. 

"  What  pity  it  is,  that  so  much  wit  and 
^rood  sense  as  Johnson  continually  exhibited 
in  conversation  should  perish  unrecorded! 
Few  penons  quitted  his  company  without 
perceiviug  themselves  wiser  and  better  than 
they  were  before.  On  serious  subiects  he 
flashed  the  most  interesting  con victioit  upon 
his  auditors;  and  upon  lifter  topicks,  you 
might  liave  supposed— 3/6ano  mu$a$  de 
monte  loetUas, 

^*  Though  I  can  hope  to  add  but  UtUe  to 
the  celebrity  of  so  exalted  a  character,  by 
any  communications  I  can  furnish,  yet  out 
of  pure  respect  to  his  memory,  I  will  venture 
to  transmit  to  you  some  anecdotes  concern- 
ing him,  which  fell  under  mv  own  observa- 
tion. The  very  mimUi0  of  such  a  chanu> 
ter  must  be  interesting,  and  may  be  oom- 
pared  to  the  filings  of  diamonds. 

"  In  politicks  he  was  deemed  a  To4ry,  but 
eertainly  was  not  so  in  the  obnoxious  or 
party  sense  of  the  term;  for  while  he  assert- 


bave  kept  ap  occasional  iiicercoiine  with  him,  aa 
some  of  them  nndoabtedly  refer  to  a  later  time. 
Dr.  Maxwell  was  very  proud  of  bis  acquaintance 
with  Johnaofl,  and  affected  to  imitate  his  ft^le  of 
<M»nvenation. — Eb.] 

>  Bon  of  the  learned  Mm.  Grieiaoa,  who  was 
patronieed  by  the  late  Lord  Granville,  and  was 
the  editor  of  geveral  of  the  claaucka. — Bobwsll. 
Her  edition  of  Taeitiu,  with  the  notes  of  Ryckina, 
m  three  vohimes,  8vo.  1730,  was  dedicated  in 
very  elegant  Latin  [from  her  own  pen]  to  John, 
Lord  Carteret  (afterwards  Earl  Granville),  by 
whom  she  was  patronized  during  his  residence  in 
Ireland  as  loid-lieatenant  between  1724  and  1780. 
—Ma  L09 s.  [Lord  Carteret  gave  her  family  the 
Iveratiye  patent  ofHce  of  king's  printer  inlreland» 
aliU  enjoyed  by  her  descendants.  S^  was  very 
beaotifal,  as  well  as  learned— En.] 


ed  the  legal  and  salutary  prerogative  of  the 
crown,  he  no  less  respected  the  constitu- 
tional iiberfies  of  the  people.  Whiggism, 
at  the  time  of  the  Revolution,  he  said,  was 
acoompanied  with  certain  principles;  but 
latteriy,  lis  a  mere  party  distinction  under 
Walpole  and  the  Pelhams,  was  no*better 
than  the  politicks  of  stockjobbers,  and  the 
religion  01  infidels. 

"  He  detested  the  idea,  of  goTeming  by 
parliamentary  corruption,  and  asserted  most 
strenuously,  that  a  prince  steadily  and  con- 
spicuously pursuing  the  interests  of  his  peo« 
pie,  could  not  fail  of  parliamentary  concur^ 
rence.  A  prince  of  ability,  he  contended, 
might  ^nd  sholild  be  the  directing  soul  and 
spirit  of  his  own  administration;  in  short,  his 
own  minister  and  mot  the  mere  head  of  a 
party;  and  then,  and  not  till  then,  woukl 
the  royal  dignity  be  sincerely  respected. 

<' Johnson  seemed  to  think  that  a  certain 
degree  of  crown  influence  ^  over  the  houses 
of  pariiament  (not  meaning  a  corrupt  and 
shameful  dependence^  was  very  sanitary) 
nay,  even  necessary,  m  our  mixed  govern- 
ment. <  For,'  said  he, '  if  the  members  were 
under  no  crown  influence,  and  disqualified 
from  receivinsf  any  gratification  from  coutt, 
and  resembled,  as  they  possibly  might,  Pym 
and  Haslerig,  and  other  stubborn  and  stur- 
dy member  of  the  long  parliament,  the 
wheels  of  government  would  be  totally  ob- 
structed. Such  men  would  oppose,  merely 
to  show  their  power,  from  envy,  jealousy, 
and  perversity  of  disposition;  and  not  gain- 
ing themselves,  Would  hate  and  oppose  all 
who  did  t  not  loving  the  person*  of  the  prince, 
and  conceiving  they  owed  him' littie  grati* 
tude»  from  the  mere  spurit  of  insolence  and 
contradiction,  they  would  oppose  aftd  thwart 
him  upon  all  occasions.* 

"  The  inseparable  imperfection  alinexed 
to  all  human  governments  cotasisted,  he 
said,  in  not  being  able  to  create  a  sufficient 
fund  of  virtue  and  principle  to  carry  the 
laws  into  due  and  efiectual  execution. 
Wisdom  might  plan,  but  virtue  done  could 
execute.  And  where  oonld  sufficient  virtue 
be  fbund  ?  A  varie^  of  delegated,  and  oflen 
discietionaiy  powers  must  be  intrusted  some- 
where; which,  if  not  governed  by  integrity 
and  conscience,  would  necessarily  be  abused, 
till  at  laat  the  constable  would  sell  his  for  a 
shilling. 

"  This  excellent  person  was  sometinoea 
diarii^ed  with  abetting  slavish  and  arbitrary 
principles  Of  government  Nothing  in  my 
opinion  eould  be  a  grosser  calumny  and  mis- 
representation; for  how  can  it  be  rationally 
supposed,  that  he  should  adopt  such  perni-^ 

*  On  the  necessity  of  crown  influence,  see> 
Boucher *s> Sermons  on  the  American  Revolution, 
p.  21)8  ;  and  Paler *s  Moral  Philosophy,  B.  VI.  c, 
vij.  p.  491,  4to.  there  <iuoted.*-BLAKXWAT. 
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eioiis  wmd  nbmxfd  opmioiM,  whty  luppOrted 
his  philoaq^ieal  cnaracter  with  no  much 
difftuty,  was  extremely  jealous  of  his  penoi> 
alliberty  and  indepeiidendey  and  could  not 
brodc  the  smallest  appearanee  <^  neglect  6r 
insult,  even  from  the  highest  personages? 

'<  But  let  us  view  him  in  some  instancies 
of  more  familiar  life.    - 

'<  His  general  mode  of  life,  during  rav  ao 
ouaintanoe/seemed  to  be  pretty  uniform. 
About  twelve  o'clock  I  commonly  visited 
him,  and  iVequenily  found  him  in  bed,  or  ' 
d^latmin|[  over  his  tea,'  which  he  drank 
very  plentifnll^r.  He  generally  had  a  levee 
of  morning  visitors,  chiefly  men  of  letters; 
Hawkesworth,  Goldsmith,  Murphy,  Lang- 
ton,  Steevens,  Beauclerk,  &c.  &c.  and  some- 
times .learned  ladies;  particularly  I  remem^ 
her  a  French  lady^  of  wit  and  fashion  doing 
him  the  honour  of  a  visit.  He  seemed  to 
me  to  be  considered  as  a  kind  of  publick 
oracle,  whom  everv  body  thought  thev  had 
a  right  to  visit  and  consult;  and  doubtless 
they  were  well  rewarded,  I  never  could 
discover  how  he  found  time  for  his  composi- 
tions. He  declaimed  all  the  morning,  then 
went  to  dinner  at  a  tavern,  where  he  com- 
monly staid  late,  and  tlien  drank  his  tea  at 
some  friend's  house,  over  which  he  loitered 
a  great  while,  but  seldom  took  supper.  I 
fancy  he  musthiave  read  and  wrote  chiefly 
in  the  night,  for  I  can.scan*«ly  recollect 
that  he  ever  refused  going  with  me  to  a  tav- 
ern, and  he  oflen  went  to  Ranelagh,  which 
he  deemed  a  place  of  innocent  recrtetion. 

"  He  frequently  gave  all  the  ailver  in  his 
pocket  to  the  poor,  who  watched  him,  be* 
^ween  his  house  and  the  tavern  where  he 
dined.  He  walked  the  streets  all  hours,  and 
said  he  was  never  robbed,  for  the  rogues 
knew  he  had  little  moneys  nor  had  the  ap- 
pearance of  having  much. 

*<  Though  the  most  accesstbks  and  com<^ 
municative  man  alive,  yet  when  he  suspect- 
ed he  was  invited  to  he  exhibited,  he  con- 
stantly spurned  the  invitation. 

'^  Two  young  women  from  Staffordshire 
visited  him  when  I  was  present,  to  consult 
him  on  the  subject  of  Methodism,  to  which 
they  were  inchned.  '  Come  (said  he)  you 
pretty  fools,  dine  with  Maxwell  and  me  at 
the  Mitre,  and  we  will  talk  over  that  sub- 
ject; '  which  they  did,  and  af\er  dinner  he 
took  one  of  them  upon  his  knee,  and  fond- 
led her  for  half  an  hour  togetheE^ 

''Upon a  visit  to  me  at  a  country  lodg* 
in^  near  Twickenham,  he  asked  what  sort 
of^0ociety  I  had  there.  I  told  him  but  in- 
di^rent,  as  they  chiefly  consisted  of  opu- 
lent traders,  retired  {torn  business.  He 
said,  he  never  much  liked  that  class  of  peo- 
ple; '  For,  sir  (said  he),  they  have  lost  the 


^    No  doubt  Madame  de  BoafflecB.    See  posL 


civiBty  of  traMoien^  without  requiring  thi 
tauiners  of  gentlemen.' 

'<  Johnson  was  much  attached  to  Lon- 
don a :  be  observed^  that  a  man*  stofred  his 
mind  better  there  than  any  where  ^se;  utd 
that  in  remote  situalions  a  man^  body 
might  be  feasted,  hut  his  mind  waa  surved, 
and  his  faculties  apt  to  de^eikerate,  from 
want  of  exercise  and  competition*  Noplace 
(he  -said)  cured  a  man's  vanity  or  arrogance 
so  well  as  London;  for  as  no  man  was  ei- 
ther great  or  good  per  se,  but  as  compared 
with  others  not  so  good  or  great,  hewu 
stire  to  find  in  the  metropoUs  many  big 
equals,  and  some  his  supenours.  He  ob« 
served,  that  a  man  in  London  waa  in  leas 
danger  of  falling  in  bvc  indiscreetly,  thin 
any  where  else;  for  there  the  difficulty  of 
deciding  between  the  eonflicting  pretensions 
of  a-  vast  Variety  of  objects  kept  him  safe. 
He  told  me,  that  he  had  fVeqtiently  been 
offered  country  preferment,  if  he  would  con- 
sent to  take  orders;  but  he  could  not  leave 
the  improved  society  of  the  capital,  or  con- 
sent to  Exchange  the  exhilaratmfir  joys  and 
sniendid  decorationa  6f  publick  Lfe,  for  the 
obscurity,  insipidity,  and  uniformity  of  re- 
mote situations.  .  . 

**  Speaking  of  3  Mr.  Harte,  Canon  of 
Windsori  and  writer  of  *  The  History  of 
Gustavus  Adolphus,'  he  much  conusended 
him  as  a  sv^hoiar,  and  a  man  of  the  most 


*  Montaigne  had  the  lame  affectioa  for  Pa»i 
which  Johnson  had  for  London. — "  Je  Taiine 
tendrement  (says  he  in  hk  Essfiy  on  Vanity), 
jnsqne  k  bob  vermes  et  k  sea  taches.  Je  ne  na 
Francoia,  qiie  par  cette  grande  cit«»  grandees 
peoples,  grande  en  felkite  de  son  assiette,  mais 
Bar  tout  grande  et  incomparable  en  varietc  et  di- 
versite  des  comnioditez':  la  gloire  de  !a  France, 
et  run  des  fljii  nobles  omamens  da  monde." 
Vol.  iu.  p.  821,  edit  AnosCerdam,  1781. — Blakx- 

WAT. 

«  [Walter  Hnite,  bom  alMut  1707,  A.  M.  of 
St  Mary  Hall,  in  Oxford,  was  tutor  to  Lord  Chei- 
terfteld'a  natnral  Bon,  Mr.  Stanhope,  and  vas  hj 
biB  lordship's  interoBt  nude  Caaon  of  Windior ; 
he  died  in  1774.  Some  donbt  is  thrown  in  tbe 
Biographical  Dictionary  on  the  dates  of  his  birth 
and  of  some  of  his  earlier  publicationB,  from  a 
Walter  Harte  having  graduated  A.  M.  in  1720  ; 
but  they  were  clearly  not  the  same  persons  :  there 
were,  as  Dr.  Hall  informs,  no  lees  than  four 
Hartes  who  might  have  been  liVmg  at  the  suae 
lime,  viz.  Walter  Harte,  Pemb.  Coll.  A.  M.  fth 
Mat,  1674  ;  Thomas  Harte,  Pemb.  Coll  A.  M. 
)9th  Ap.  1681  ;  Walter  Harte,  Pemb.  CoU.  A. 
M.  30th  Jane,  1720  ;  and  Walter  Harte,  aMs- 
ry  flail,  A.  M.  2lfit  Jan.  17S0  :  the  latter  wai 
donbtlesB  the  poet  and  historian  ;  the  first  Walter 
was  probably  his  father  ;  who  the  other  two 
Hartes  were  does  not  appear ;  but  the  date  of 
1780  for  the  historian*a  decree  of  A.  M.  remoTCi 
all  the  difficulties  started  in  the  BiQg.  DictionaiJ* 
See  more  of  Harte,  jtoatt  ^^  M^xdi,  1780.^ 
£d.1 
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eompanionable^  talents  He  had  ever  knowo« 
He  aaid,  the  defects  in  his  histor3r  proceed- 
ed not  from  imhecility,  but  from  foppery. 

"  He  loved,  he  said,  the  old  black  letter 
books;  they  were  rich  in  matter^  though 
their  st^le  was  ineltjgant;  wonderfully  so, 
considering  how  conversant  the  writers 
were  with  the  best  models  of  antiquitv. 

"Burton's  'Anatomy  of  Melancholy,' 
he  said,  was  the  only  book  that  ever  took 
him  out  of  bed  two  hours  sooner  than  he 
wished  to  rise. 

.  "  He  frequently  exhorted  me  to  set  about 
w:riting  a  History  of  Ireland,  and  archly  re^ 
marked,  there  had  been  some  good  Irish 
writers,  and  that  one  Irishman  might  at 
lea^t  aspire  to  be  equal  to  another.  He  had 
great  compasuon  for  the  miseries  and  dis- 
tresses of  the  Irish  nation,  particularly  the 
Papists;  and  severely  reprobated  the  bar- 
barous debiiitatinff  policy  of  the  British 
Sovernment,  which,  he  said,  was  the  most 
etestable  mode  of  persecution.  To  a  gen* 
tleman,  who  hinted  such  policy  might  be 
necessary  to  suj^rt  the  authority  of  the 
English  government,  hie  replied  by  saying, 
^  Let  the  authority  of  the  English  govern- 
ment perish,  rather  than  be  maintamed  by 
iniquity.  Better  would  it  be  to  restrain  the 
turbulence  of  the  natives  by  the  authority 
of  the  sword,  and  to  make  them  amenable 
to  law  and  justice  by  an  effectual  and  vigor- 
ous police,  than  to  grind  thein  to  powder 
by  all  manner  of  disabilities  and  incapaci- 
ties. Better  (said  he)  to  hanff  or  drown 
people  at  once,  than  bv  an  mueTenting  per- 
secution to  begffar  and  starve  them.'  The 
moderation  and  humanity  of  t^e  nreaent 
times  have,  in  some  measuie,  justin^ed  the 
wisdom  of  his  obseivations. 

"  Dr.  Johnson  was  often  accused  of  prej- 
udioes,  nay»  antipathy,  with  regard  to  the 
natives  of  Scotland  K  Surely,  80  illiberal  a 
prejudice  never  entered  his  mind:  and  it  is 
weU  known,  many  natives  of  that  respecta- 
ble country  possessed  a  large  share  in  his 
esteem :  nor  were  any  of  them  ever  exclud- 
ed from  his  good  offices  as  far  as  opportuni- 
ty permitted.  True  it  is,  he  consiaered  the 
Scotch,  nationally,  as  a  crafty,  designing 
people,  eagerly  attentive  to  their  own  inter- 
est, and  too  apt  to  overlook  the  claims  an^ 
pretensions  of  other  people.  '  While  they 
confine  their  benevolence,  in  a  manner,  ex- 
clusively to  those  of  their  own  country,  they 
expect  to  share  in  the  good  offices  of  other 
people.    Now  (said  Johnson)  this  princi- 


^  ^  [It  wAald  be  cmioiis  to  iuiow  when  his  an- 
tipathy to  Scotland  became  so'  strong,  and  what 
the  eaose  of  it  was.  If  we  eonld  give  arty  credit 
to  the  story  told  by  Dr.  M'Nichol  and  MisB  Se- 
ward as  to  one  of  his  ancles  (see  an/e,  p.  11. 71.) » 
it  would  acoDOnt  for  this  prejudice  ;  yet  many  of 
Ids  early  friends  and  associates  were  Scots. — 
E..] 


pie  is  either  right  or  wrong:  if  riflffit,  we 
should  do  weli  to  imitate  such  conduct;  if 
wro^3  we. cannot  top  much  detest  it' 

*<  Being,  solicited  to  compose  a  fnneral 
sermon  for  the.dau|[hter  qf  a  tradesman,  he 
naturally  inquired  into  the  character  of  the 
deceased;  and  being  tokl  she  was  remarka- 
ble for.  her  humility  and  condescension  to 
inferiours,  he  observed,  that  those  were  very 
laudable  qualitiesj  but  it  might  not  be-  so 
easy  to  discover  who  the  lady's  inferioura 
were. 

<<  Of  a  certain  player  ^  he  remarked,  that 
his  conversation  u^ally  th|i(atened  and  axt* 
nounced  more  than  it  performed;  that  h« 
fed  you  with  a  continual  renovation  of  hope^ 
to  end  m  a  constant  succession  of  disap- 
pointment 

"  When  exasperated  by  contradiction,  he 
was  spt  to  treat  nis  opponent  with  too  much 
acrimony;  as,  *  Sir,  you  dont  see  your  way 
through  that  question:' — ^<  Sir,  you  talk  the 
lane^uage  of  ignorance.'  On  my  observing 
to  him'  that  a^  certain  ffentleman  had  re* 
mained  silent  the  whote  evening,  in  th^ 
midst  of  a  very  brilliant  and  learned  society^ 
*  Sir  (said  he),  the  conversation  overflpwed^ 
and  drowned  him.' 

<'Hi6  philosophy,  though  austere  and 
solemn,  was  by  no  means  morose  and  cyni- 
cal, and  never  blunted  the  laudable  sensi« 
bilities  of  his  character,  or  exempted  him 
from  the  influence  of  the  tender'  passions. 
Want  of  tenderness,  he  always  alleged,  waa 
want  of  parts,  and  was  naless  a  proof  of 
stupidity  than  depravitv. 

'^  Speaking  of  Mr-^  if  anway,  who  pub- 
lished *  An  Eight  Days'  Journey  from  Lon- 
don to  Portsmouth,'  <  Jonis  (said  he)  ac-* 
quired  some  reputation  by  travelling  abroad^ 
but  lost  it  all  by  travelling  at  home.' 

"  Of  tlie  passion  of  love  he  remarkedt 
that  its  violence  and  ill  effects  were  much 
exaggeiated;  for  who  knows  any  real  suf- 
ferings on  thai  head^i  more  than  from  the 
exorbitancy  of  any  other  passion.' 

"  He  much  commended*, '  Law's  Serious 
Call,^  which  he  said  was  the  finest  piece  of 
hortatory  theology  in  aiiy  language.  <  Law 
(said  he)  fell  latteriy  into  Uke  reveries  of 


^  [No  doubt,  Mr!  Sheridan.— Ed.] 
'  [He  bad  published  **  Jin  Account  of  th€ 
IMhsh  Trade  ooer  the  Caspian  Sea,  with 
Traveh  through  Rwsia,  Persia,  Germany^ 
arid  Holland,**  These  travels  contain  vtfy 
curious  details  of  the  then  state  of  Persia. — ^En.] 

*  [William  Law  was  bom  1686,  entered  in 
I705of£m.  CoL  Camb.,  Fellow  in  1711,  and 
^.  M.  in  1712.  On  the  accession  of  the  Hano- 
ver family  he  refused  the  oaths.  He  was  tutor 
to  Mr.  Gibbon*s  father,  at  Putney,  and 'finally  re- 
tired with  two  pious  ladies,  Mra.  Hutchinson  and 
Mrs.  Gibbon,  the  aunt  of  the  historian,  to  a  kind 
of  conventual  seclusion  at  King's-ciiffe,  hia  native 
place :  he  died  in  1761.— En.] 
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Jacob Ikhmeni,  whom  Law  alleged  to  have 
been  somewhat  in  the  same  state  with  Si. 
Paul,  and  to  have  seen  unniterabU  tking$. 
Were  it  even  so  ^said  Johnson),  Jacob 
would  have  resembled  St  Paul  still  mojre, 
by  not  attempting  to  utter  them.' 

^*  He  observed,  that  the  established  cler- 
gy in  general  did  not  preach  plain  enough; 
and  that  polished  periods  and  glittermg 
sentences  new  over  the  heads  of  the  com- 
mon people,  without  tfny  impression  upon 
their  hearts.  Something  migni  be  necessa- 
ry, he  observed,  to  eJccite  the  affections  of 
the  common  pe^)le,  ^ho  were  sunk  in  lan- 
guor and  letnargy,  and  therefore  he  sup- 
IXMed  that  the  new  concomitants  of  me- 
thodism  might  probably  produce  .so  desira- 
ble an  effect.  The  mind,  like  the  body,  he 
observed,  delighted  in  chang^e  and  novelty, 
and,  even  in  Religion  itself^  courted  new 
ap})earances  and  modifications.  Whatever 
ifdght  be  thought  of  some  methodist  teach- 
ers, he  said,  he  could  scarcely  doubt  the 
sincerity  of  that  man,  who  travelled  nine 
hundred  miles  in  a  month,  and  preached 
twelve  times  a  week;  for  no  adequate  re- 
ward, merely  temporal,  could  be  given  for 
for  such  indefatigable  labour. 

"  Of  i)r.  Priestley's  theoloffical  works  a, 
he  remarked,  that  they  tended  to  unsettle 
every  thing,  and  yet  settled  nothing. 

"  ne  was  much  affected  by  the  death  of 
his  mother,  and  wrote  to  me  to  come  and 
assist  him  to  compose  his  mind,  which  in- 
deed I  found  extremely  agitated.  He  la- 
mented that  all  serious  and  religious  conver- 
sation was  bunished  from  the  society  of  men, 
and  yet  great  advantages  might  be  derived 
from  it.  All  acknowledged,  he  said,  what 
hardly  any  body  practised,  the  obligations 
we  were  under  or  making  the  concerns  of 
eternity  the  governing  principles  of  our 
lives*  Every  man,  he  observed,  at  last 
wishes  for  retreat:  he  sees  his  expectations 
frustrated  in  the  world,  and  begins  to  wean 
himself  from  it,  and  to  prepare  for  everlast^ 
ing  separation. 

.  *<  He  •bserved,  that  the  influence  of  Lon- 
don now  extended  every  where,  aiid  that 
from  all  manner  of  communication  being 


1  [A  Gennait  fanatic,  bom  near  Gorlits,  in 
Upper  Lu^tia^iii  1575.  He  wrote  a  maltitade 
of  religious  works,  all  very  mystical,  (f  e  proba^- 
bly  was  deranged,  and  died  in  an  ecstatic  vision 
in  1624.  Mr.  I<aw  passed  many  of  the  latter 
years  of  bis  life  in  translating  Behmen^s  works, 
foar  volumes  of  which  were  published  aiVer  Mr. 
Law*s  deati). — Eo.J 

'  [None  of  Dr.  Priestley's  theologkal  works 
were  published  at  the  time  when  it  is  supposed 
Dr.  Maxwell's  intitnaey  with  Johnson  teribina- 
ted  by  his  return  to  Ireland,  which  seems  to  have 
been  about  1765  or  1766,  so  tliut  this  «nd  such 
IMmages  must  be  referred  to  his  subsequent  occa- 
Monal  v'isiu  to  London,— Eii.] 


opened,  there  shortly  would  be  no  remains 
of  the  ancient  simplicity,  or  places  of  eheap 
retreat  to  be  found. 

"  He  was  no  admirer  of  bhink  verae,  and 
said  It  always  failed,  unless  sustained  by 
the  dignity^  o?"  the  subject.  In  blank  verse;, 
he  said,  the  language  suffered  more  distor- 
tion, to  keep  it  out  of  prose,  than  any  in- 
convenience or  limitation  to  be  appi^hend- 
ed  from  the  shackles  and  circumspection  of 
rhyme. 

*'  He  reproved  me  once  ibr  saving-  grace 
without  mention  of  the  name  of  our  Lord 
Jesus  Christ,  and  hoped  in  fhture  I  Would 
be  more  mindibl  of  tne  apostolical  injunc- 
tion \ 

<<  He  refused  to  go  out  of  a  room  before 
me  at  Mr.  Lan^ton's  house,  saying,  he 
ho])ed  he  knew  his  rank  better  than  to  pre- 
sume to  take  place  of  a  doctor  in  divinity. 
I  mention  such  little  anecdotes,  merely  to 
show  the  peculiar  turn  and  habit  of*  his 
mind. 

'<  He  used  frequently  to  Observe,'  that 
there  was  more  to  be  endured  than  enjoy- 
ed, in  the  general  condition  of  human  life; 
and  frequently  quoted  tlioee  lines  of  Dij- 
den: 

*  Strange  ooaenage  !  none  would  live  past  ye«i 

agaiai 
Yet  all  hope  pleasure  from  wbatstfll  ] 


For  his  pan,  he  said,  he  never  passed 
thai  week  in  his  life  which  he  would  wisb 
to  repeat,  were  an  angel  to  make  the  pro- 
posal to  him. 

"  He  was  of  opinion,  that  the  Engiisb 
nation  cultivated  both  their  soil  and  their 
reason  better  than  any  other  people;  but 
admitted  that  the  French,  though  not  the 
highest,  porhai)s,  in  any  department  of 
literature,  yet  in  eveiy  department  were 
very  high.  Intellectual  pre-eminence,  he 
observed,  was  the  highest  superiority;  and 
that  every  nation  derived  their  hifirhest  rep- 
utation from  the  8]|>lendour  and  dignity  of 
their  writers.  Voltaire,  he  said,  was  a 
good  narrator,  and  tliat  his  principal  merit 
consisted  in  a  happy  selection  and  arrange^ 
ment  of  circumstances. 

**  Speaking  of  the  French  novels,  com- 
pared with  Richardson's,  he  said,  they  might 
oe  pretty  baubles,  but  a  wren  was  not  an 
eagle. 

"  In  a  Latin  conversation  with  the  Pere 
Boscovich^,  at  the>  house  of  Mrs.  Choi- 


3  [Alluding  probably  to  6th  Ephesians,  v.  20» 
*'  Giving  thctfika  alwayi  for  all  Utings  itnt^ 
God  and  tkt  Father ^  in  the  name  of  our  LMrd 
Jesus  Christ.**-^ED,] 

*  [See  post^  December,  1775,  where  Mr.  Mvr- 
phy  states,  that  this,  or  a  similar  convenoitioa 
took  place  in  the  house  of  Dr.  Douglas,  Bisliop 
•f  Salisbury. -Ed.]        - 
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mondelT,  I  heaid  him  maintaia  the  superi- 
only  of  Sir  Isaac  Newton  over  all  foreign 
philoBophera  S  wiUi  a  dignity  and  eloqiience 
tha^  svrpnsed  that  learned  fbreigner.  It 
being  obaared  to  him,  that  a  ra^e  for  every 
thing  Enghah  prev-ailed  much  in  France, 
cHer  Lord  Chatham's  glorious  war,  )^ 
■aid,  he  did  not  wonder  at  it,  for  that 
we  had  drubbed-  those  fellows  into  a  juro- 
]»et  revevence  for  us,  and  that  their  na- 
tional petulance  required  periodical  chastise- 
ment. 

>"  Lord  Lyttelton's'  Dialogues  he  deem- 

.  iBd  a  HugatiHy  performance.    <  That  man,' 

^  said  he,  <  sat  down  to  write  a  book,  to  tell 

the  world  what  the  world  haA  all  his  life 

been  telling  him. 

**  SomelKMljr  observing  that  the  Scotch 
Highlanders,  in  the  year  1745,  had  made 
surprising  efforts,  considering  their  numer- 
ous wants  and  disadvantages :  '  Yes,  sir,' 
said  he,  <  their  wants  were  numerous  :  but 
you  have  not  mentioned  the  greatest  of 
them  all-^the  want  of  law^. 

"  Speaking  of  the  inward  light,  to  which 
some  methodists  pretended,  he  said,  it  was 
a  principle  utterly  incompatible  wiUi  social 
or  civil  security.  Mf  a  man,'  said  he, 
*  pretends  to  a.principle  of  action  of  which 
I  can  know  nothing,  yucvy  not  so  much  as 
that  he  has  it,  but  only  that  he  pretends  to 
it ;  how  can  I  tell  what  that  person  may 
be  prompted  to  do?  When  a.  person  pro* 
fesses  to  be  governed  by  a  written  ascer- 
tained law,  I  can  then  know  where  to  find 
him.' 

<*  The  poem  of  Fingal,  he  said,  was  a 
mere  unconnected  rhapsody,  a  tiresome 
repetition  a[  the  same  images.  *  In  vain 
shall  we  look  for  the  hieidut  ordo,  where 
there  is  neither  end  nor  object,  design  or 
moral,  neeceria  reewrrit  tmag'O.' 

'*  Being  asked  bv  a  young  nobleman, 
what  was  become  of  the  gallantry  and  mili- 
tary spirit  of  the  M  English  nobility,  he 
replied,  *  Why,  m^  lord,  I'll  tell  you  what 
is  become  of  it:  it  is  gone  into  the  city  to 
look  for  a  fortune.' 

^  In  a  Discoone  by  Sir  Williani  Jeaet,  ad- 
diMMd  to  the  Asiatick  Society,  Febniary  24, 
1785,  is  the  foltowiqg  parage: 

<*  One  of  the  mort  Hgacwna  dmb  in  this  age, 
who  oontiimeB,  I  hope,  to  iropioTe  and  adom  it, 
Sonrael  Johmon,  vamarfced  in  my  hearini^,  that 
if  Newton  had  flonmhed  m  aneisnt  Greece,  he 
woaMhave  been  wonhipped  as  a  divinity." — 
Malonb. 

*  [We  shall  hereafter  lee  more  of  Johnson's 
low  opinion  of  Loid  Lyttehon. — ^En.] 

'  [It  is  not  veiy  clear  what  was  meant :  law, 
ab^tratttdhjy  would  be  one  of  the  least  toonto 
of  an  inTadma  army*  Johnson  perhaps  meant 
either  that  their  greatest  want  was,  that  they  had 
not  the  law  on  their  side,  or  that  they  had  not 
the  means  of  enforcing  di$tipUn$  by  law.----£D.] 


"  Speaking  of  a  duU  tiresome  Jblk>w, 
whom  he  chaocod  ifS  meet,  he  Said,  *  That 
felloifir.  seems  to  me  to  possess  but  one.idea, 
and  Uiat  is  a  wrong  one.' 

"  Much  inquiry  Having  been  made  con* 
cerning  a  gentleman  who  had  quitted  a 
compapy  where  Johnson  was,  and  no  iu* 
formation  being  obtained,  at  last  Johnson 
observed,  that  <  he  did  not  care  to  speak  ill 
of  any  man  behind  his  back,  but  he  believed 
the  gentleman  waa  an  aHicme^J 

"  He  spoke  witii  much  contempt  of  the 
notice  taken  of  Woodhouse^,  the  poetical 
shoemaker.  -  He  said  it  was  all  vanity  and 
childishness;  and  that  such  objects  were, 
to  those  who  patronized  them,  mere  mirrors 
of  their  own  superiority.  <  They  had  bet- 
ter,' said  he,  <  furnish  the  man  with  good 
implements  for  his  trade,  than  raise  sub* 
scnptions  for  his  poems.  He  ma^  make 
an  excellent  shoemaker,  but  can  never  make 
a  good  poet.  K  schoolboy's  exercise  may 
be  a  pretty  thing  for  a  schoolboy  ;  but  it  is 
no  treat  for  a  man.'  , 

"  Speaking  of  Boetiud,  who  was  ikk^  fa- 
vourite writer  of  the  middle  ages,  he  said  it 
was  very  surprising. that,  upon  such  a  sub- 
ject, and  in  such  a  situation,  he  should  be 
$Mgi9  philotophtu  qt$am  Chrigtianm. 

/<  Speaking  of  Arthur  Murphy,  whom  he 
veiy  much  k)ved,  <  I  don't  know/  said  he, 
<  that  Arthur  can  be  classed  with  the  very 
first  dramatick  writers ;  yet  at  present  I 
doubt  much  whether  we  have  any  thing 
svperiour  to  Arthur.' 

"  Speakinff  of  the  national  debt,  he  said, 
it  was  an  idle  dream  to  suppose  that  the 
coontiy  could  sink  under  it  Let  the  pub- 
lick  creditors  be  ever  so  clamorous,  the  ii^ 
terest  of  millions  must  ever  prevail  over 
that  of  thousands  ^ 

"  Of  Dr.  KennicoU's  Collations  6,  he  ob- 


*  [There  is  aa  aoeoimt  of  this  poetical  prodi^ 
gy,  as  he  was  called,  in  the  OentUman^t  Mag* 
asnne  Sot  1764,  p.  289.  He  was  brenght  into 
notKe  by  Shenston;-- Ed.} 

»  [He  meant  evklently  that  if  the  interest  of 
millions — ^the  conntry  at  laige-^reqnired  that  the 
national  debt  shonld  be  ganged  off,  it  would  pre- 
vail over  the  interest  of  thouiondi — ^the  holders 
of  stock.— Ed.] 

^  [Dr.  Benjamin  Kennioott — bom  in  1718,  A, 
M.  and  Fellow  of  Exeter  College,  Oxford,  in 
1760,  and  D.  D.  in  1760 — having  distinguished 
hiiBself  by  a  leamed  diasertatbn  on  the  state  of 
the  Hebrew  text  of  the  Old  Testament,  was. 

Seeker, 


of  the 

Old  Testament  The  fint  volume  of  his  Jeamed 
labour  was,  however,  not  jmblished  till  1776; 
and  the  sacond,  with  a  general  dissertation,  com- 
pleted the  work  in  ns^  He  was  RadclifTe  U- 
brarian,  and  canon  of  Christ  Church,  m  which 
cathedral  he  was- buried  in  1788w— En.] 


^ 


tn 
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fl0iTe4  thit  tlKMigh  the  text  should  not  he 
much  men^  thereby,  yet  it  WM  ilo  amall 
•dvanttiFe  to  know  that  we  had  m  good  « 
text  as  the  meet  consumiiarte  iiidufluy  and 
diligence  ecmld  procuie. 

<<  Johnson  ohaerved,  that  w  many  oh- 
jectiotis  might  he  made  to  everr  thing,  tfact 
nothing  comd  overcome  them  nut  the  tie*, 
cesaity  of  doing  aomeUung.  No  man  would 
he  of  any  prdfeaakm,  as  a^mply  opposed  to 
not  heing  of  it ;  hut  every  one  most  do 
something. 

^  He  remarked,  that  a  London  parish 
was  a  veiy  eomfortless  thing:  for  the  cler- 
gyman seldooi  knew  the  ftoe  of  one  out  of 
ten  of  his  parishioners. 

^  Of  the  late  Mr.  Mallet  he  spoke  with 
no  great  respest;  said,  he  was  ready  for 
any  diity  job:  that  he  had.  wrote  against 
Byng  at  the  instigation  of  the  ministry,  and 
was  equally  leady  to  write  for  him,  provi- 
ded he  found  his  account  in  it. 

«  A  gentleman  who  had  teen  very  un- 
happv  in.  marriage,  married  immediately 
after  Ills  wi<e  died:  Johnson  said,  it  was  the 
triumph  of  hope  over  experience. 

<<  He  observed,  that  a  man  of.  sense  and 
education  should  meet  a  suitable  eompanion 
in  a  wife.  It  was  a  miserable  thing  wheil 
the  conversation  could  only  be  such  as, 
whether  the  mutton  should  be  boiled  or 
roasted,  and  probably  a  dispute  about  that. 

"  He  did  not  approve  df  late  marriages, 
observing  that  more  was  lost  in  point  ot* 
time,  than  compensated  for  by  any  possible 
advantages.  Even  ill  assorted  marriages 
were  prefhrable  to  cheeriess  celibacy. 

"  Of  old  Sheridan  he  remarked,  that  he 
neither  wanted  parts  nor  literature ;.  but 
that  his  vanity  and  Quixoitism  obscured  his 
merits. 

",He  said,  HaippfiTf  ww  never  cured; 
it  was  the  bad  stamina  of  the  mind,  which, 
like  those  of  the  bod  v,  were  never  rectified : 
onoe  a  coxcomb,  and  always  a  coxcomb. 

<<  Being  told  that  Gilbert  Cooper  called 
him  the  Caliban  of  literature;  'Well,' 
said  he,  *  I  must  dub  him  the  Punchi- 
nello».' 

*<  Speaking  of  the  old  Eari  of  Cork  and 
Orrery,  he  said,  '  that  man  spent  his  life  in 
catdung  at  an  object  (literary  eminence), 
which  he  had  not  power  to  grasp. 

*'To  find  a  substitution  tor  violated 
jnoraJity^  he  said,  was  the  leading  feature 
in  aQ  perversions  of  religion. 

"  He  often  uaed  tp  quote,  with  great  pa- 
thiQS»  those  iue  Mnes  of  Yixgil: 


raina  nigit ;  sav 


*  [  John  GUbeit  Coeper,  Fsq.  arthorof  a  good 
dsal  of  proM  and  verae,  but  be*  kaown  as  tbe 
nthor  of  a  Life  of  Socrates,  and  a  eooaeqaeat 
dispiite  widi  Wbop  Wart>iiitoB.  Csoper  was  ki 
penoo  shoit  and  wqmSb ;  hence  Johnson'^  allusion 
UiPunth.    He  fied  in  17M,] 


Etbibor»eti 

Sfites^. 

«  Speakinir  of  Homer,  whom  he 

ted  as  the  pnneeofpoet^  Johnson  itemnik- 
ed  that  the  advice  given  to  Diomed^by  his 
father,  when  he  sent  bun  to  the  Tvcqan 
war^  was  the  noblest  exhortation  that  coold 
be  instanced  in  any  heathen  writer,  and 
comprised  in  a  single  Une^ 

which,  if  I  recollect  well,  is  trandated  hj 
Dr.  Clarke  thus:  temmer  appetert prwBtam' 
tiiiima^  et  omm^iit  aHi$  aniecdiere. 

*'He  observed,  <it  was  a  moat  mortify- 
ing reflection  for  any  man  to  consider,  asAo^ 
he  had  done^  eompsred  with  what  ke  might 
hmedtmeJ 

"  He  said  few  people  had  inteUectnal  re- 
sources suflkient  to  forego  the  pleaaurea  of 
wine:  They  oould  not  otherwise  eonbive 
how  to  fill  the  interval  between  dinner  and 
supper. 

**  He  went  with  me  one  Sunday,  to  hev 
my  old  master,  Gregory  Sharped,  preach 
at  the  Temple. — f  n  the  prefatory  prayer, 
Sharpe  ranted  about  Uberty,  as  a  nlrnnim^ 
most  fefvenUy  to  he  impkiM,  and  its  ooo> 
tiniianoe  priced  for.  Jcdinson  observed 
that  our  Itberty  was  in  vo  sort  of  danger: 
•—he  wouhl  have  done  much  better  to  pray 
against  our  lieenlt oiMfiet t. 

"  One  evening  at  Mra.  Montagu^ 
where  a  splendid  cotinpany  was  assembled, 
consisting  of  the  nk)st  eminent  literary  char- 
acters, I  thought  he  seemed  hig^y  pleased 
^ith  the  re^wct  and  attention  tnai  wers 
shown  him,  and  asked  him,  on  our  retora 
homcj  if  he  was  not  highly  grmj^d  by  his 
visit.  '  No,  sir,'  said  he,  *  not  highly  grui^ 
ified;  yet  I. do  not  recollect  to, have  pMsed 
many  evenings  vfitkfhter  B^tcUotu,* 

"  Though  of  no  high  extraction  himseli^ 
he  had  much  respect  for  birth  and  family, 
especially  among  ladies.  He  said,  *  ad- 
ventitious accomplishments  may  be  | 


'  [Johnson's  nsaal  seal,  at  least  at  one  tine  of 
his  Itfe,  was  a  head  of  Homer^  ss  appeaa  fi«aa 
the  envelopes  of  bis  lettcn.— *£d.) 

'  Dr.  M&zwsU^s  mSBMi^  has  deceived  hkn. 
GlaaoQB  is  the  penon  who  raceived  tins  rmiasrl  ; 
and  Clafke'a  UanshftieQ  of  die  passage  (D.  z.  L 
908),  is  as  follows 

**  Ut  semper  fiittiBBBDe  asm  genram,  at  cSiMriar 
virtute  essem  aliis.** — James  Bosweul. 

«  [Gragorj  Sharpe,  D.  D.  F.  R.  a  and  F.  A. 
S.,  born  in  1718.  He  pobUed  eone  la^gbiH 
works,  and  aeveml  critical  essays  on  the  Hebrew, 
Greek,  aad  Latm  hmgoages.  Dr.  Maxwdl  ealh 
ham  his  <*  aid  toaster,"  baoaose  Dr.  Sharps  w» 
MoMer  of  the  TempU  wliea  Maxwell  waa  aa- 
sistaat  preacher.  Dr.  Shaipe  died  in  tl»TeaDpla» 
houae  la  1771.— -Ed.] 
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«d  bT  Idi  ruilE8 ;  but  one  mty  ^easily  djstin- 
fviflii  the  iMWrcfiUnfMMm*' 

«<  H«  mM,  <  flie  poor  itt  SiigUmd  w»re 
bettor  piovided  for,  than  in  any  other  coua* 
try  of  the  lame  extents  be  did  not  nieiB 
little  cantons,  or  pettr  repnblickB*  Where 
a  great  pTopoTtioki  of  the  people/  saad  he, 

*  are  aumred  to  languiah  in  heiplesa  miaerv, 
that  eoantry  mnat  be  ill  pelieed,  and  wretch- 
edly fforeraed:  a  decent  pvori8ion>  for  /^e 
poor  18  the  tnie  teat  of  ctviliaatieni  (Geh*' 
Clemen  of  edncatioB,'  he  -obaenred,  <  were 
pretty  mudi  the  aame  in  all  obuytriea ;  tKe 
condition  of  the  lower  ordera,  the  poor  es- 
pecially, was  jthe  trae  aaark  of  national  dia^ 
crhninatton.*  <  "-  • 

<<  When  the^corn  lawa  were  in  agitation 
in  Ireland,  by  wbieK  that  cotmtry  naa  been 
enabled  not  only  to  feed  itself,  but  to  exnort 
corn  to  a  large  amount;  Sir  Thomas  Rooin- 
son  1  obsen^;  that  these  laws  might  be 
prejudicial  to  the  corn-trade  of  England* 

*  Sir  Thomas,'  aaid  he,  *  you  talk  the  lan- 
guage of  a^avage:  what,  sir,  would  you  pre- 
vent an^  people  Arom  feeding  themselves, 
if  by  any  honest  means  they  can  do  it?" 

'^  It  being  mentioned,  that  Garrick  assist- 
ed Dr.  Brdwne^  the  eathcnir  of  the « Esti- 
mate,' in  soRw  dramatick  compoaition,  *  ffoy 
air,'  said  Johnson;  *  he  would  no  more  au^ 
fer  Garrick  to  write  a  line  in  his  pli^,  than 
he  would  attSer  him  to  mount  his  pnmit.' 

"  Speaking  of  Bnrke^,  he  said,  « it  Was 
commonly  observed  he  spoke  too  often  in 
parliament;  but  nobody  conld  say  he  did 
not  speak  well,  thoagh  too  frequently  and 
too  familiarly.' 

"  Speaking  of  ccohomy,  be  lemarked,  it 
waa  baldly  worth  while  to  save  anxiously 
twenty  pounds  a  year«  If  a  man  could  save 
to  that  decree,  so  as  to  enable  him  to  as- 
sume a  dioerent  rank  in  society,  then,  in- 
deed, it  might  answer  some  purpose. 

"  He  obMTved,  a  principal  aource  of  emn 
neous  judgment  waa  viewing  things  partially 
and  only  on  oim  §ide}  as  for  iaalanee  JbrfinM- 
hmteri^i  if  hen  they  contemplated  the  foi^ 
tunea  nnglf  and  # speroiejy,  it  waa  a  da»- 


1  [The  eklsr  brothsr  of  the  fint  Loid  Rokeby, 
called  Lang  Sir  Thomas  Robimon,  oa  scoQisit 
of  hit  bekht,  and  to  distingiuah  him  from  Sir 
Thomas  RobhiBOD,  firrt  Lord  Granlham.  See 
post,  p.  196.— £d.] 

*  [Dr.  John  Bmwao,  bom  in  1716  ;  A.  B. 
of  St  John's,  Camhridgo,  m  1786,  and  IX  D.  in 
1765;  besides  Im  colobrated  "Etdmate  of  the 
Mannen  and  Principles  of  tiie  Times,'*— a  work 
which,  in  one  year,  ran  throngh  ieven  e^trans, 
and  is  now  foigot^, — and  serenl  religions  and 
miaeellaneoai  worki,  he  was  the  aalhonr  pf  two 
tragedies,  BarbaroaM  and  Alhebhin,  He  was  a 
nan  of  oonaidorable  bat  iirmlar  genias ;  and  he 
dhed  inano,  br  his  own  band,  in  1766.— £i>.] 

'  [Mr.  Bocks  came  into  parliament  in  1766.-* 
Eo.] 


ding  otad  te&qrtittg  object;  but  when  they 
oame  to  possess  the  wrres  and  their  fortunes 
Ugetker^  they  began  to  mmpeci  they  had 
not  made  quite  so  good  a  bargain. 

«f  Speaking  of  the  late  Pnke  of  Northum- 
berland ^  living  rtTj  magnificently  when 
Lord  Lientenant  of  Ireland,  aomebody  re- 
niarked,  it  would  be  difficult  to  find  a  suit-' 
able  successor  to  him:  <tben,'  exclaimed 
Johnson,  *Ae  is  aif/^  Jit  le  tueeeed  Aim- 

^  He  advised  me,>  if  possible,  to  have  a 
good  orchard.  He  knew,  he  said,  a  clergy- 
man of  small  income,  who  brought  up  n 
family  very  reputably,  which  he  chiefly  fed 
with  apple  dumplings  K 

^^He  said  he  hM  known  several  good 
scholsis  amons  the  Irish  gentlemen ;  but 
acaioely  any  of  them  correct  in  piamtity. 
He  extended  the  same  observation  to  Scot- 
land., 

"  Speaking  of  a  certain  pr^lat^  6,  who  ex- 
erted hinwelr  veiy  laudab^  in  building 
churches  and  parsonaffQ-houses.^  '  however/ 
said  he,  <  I  do  not  find  that  he  n  esteemed 
a  man  of  much  professionsl  learning,  or  a 
liberal  patron  of  it ;— yet,  it  ifi  well  where  a 
man  poasesses  any  strong  positive  excel- 
lence.— Few  have  all  kinds  of  merit  belong- 
ing to  their  character.  We  must  not  ex- 
amine matters  too  deeply* — No,  sir,  a  fair 
libU  beifif  mllfail  $otneufhere.* 

<<  Talking  or  the  Irish  clergy,  he  said, 
*  Swift  was  a  man  <^  great  parts,  and  the 
instrmnent  of  much-good  to  his  country.— 
Berkeley  was  a  profound  scholar,  as  weif  as  a 
man  of  fine  imagination  3  but  Usher  ?,'  he 


*  [Sir  Hn^  Sraithaoii,  who,  bv  his  marriage 
with  the  dan^ter  of  Algernon,  Ihike  of  Somerset, 
became  second  Earl  of  Noitbaxnberland  of  tlio 
new  creation,  wiyi  Loid  Lieutenant  of  Ireland 
&€m  1768  to  1766 ;  he  was  created  a  duke  in 
1766.— Ed.J 

»  [This  seems  a  Strange  reaonree.  Perhaps 
Dr.  Maxwell,  at  the  interral  of  ao  many  yean, 
did  not  perfectly  recollect  Dr.  Johiuon's  state- 
ment— ^Eo.] 

•  [Probably  Dr.  Richard  Robinson,  Bishop  of 
KilbUoe  in  1761»  of  Fefcns  in  1789,  of  Kildare  in 
1761;  Archbishop  of  Armagh  and  Primate  of 
Ireland  fiorn  1766  to  '  1796. '  He  was  created 
Lord  R,okeby  in  1777,  with  remamder  to  the  is- 
sue of  his  couam,  Matthew  RobiiMon,  of  West 
Layton,  two  of  wluMe  sons  have'snccesBively  suc- 
ceeded to  that  title.  He  bniit  what  is  called 
Canterbury-gate,  and  the  adjacent  quadrangle,  in 
Christ-Church,  OzfoNL—^D.] 

f  [The  Irish  church  baa  too  long  neglected  to  \L 
pay  its  debt  of  gratitude  to  Usiier;  but  the  Uni      T 
yenrity  of  Dubun  has  at  length  detemiined  lj> 
jNrint  at  its  press  the  woria  of  ter '«  sarea^  hmiina 
nr.**    The  edition  and  the  cue  of  prefixing  a  \^ 
me  of  the  prelate,  9  confided  ts  the  able  hands  \ 
of  Dr.  Charles  Elrmgton,  regios  proteor  of  d^ 
Tinity  in  that  wuTeisity.— -£d.] 


*  .  - 
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taid, '  waa  the  surest  luminary  of  tlie  Iriah 
church;  and  a  g^i^ater,'  he  added,  <no 
church  could  boaat  of;  at  leaat  in  modeni 
times.' 

<<  We  dined  Utt-iiMU  at  the  Mitre,  as  I 
was  preparinif  to  return  to  Ireland,  aAer  an 
absence  of  many  years.  I  regretted  mucli 
leaving  London,  where  I  had  formed  many 
agreeable  connexions  :  '  Sir,'  said  he,  *  I 
do  n*t  wonder  at  it :  no  maB|'  fond  of  lettert, 
leaves  London  widiout  regret  But  re* 
member,  sir,  you  have  seen  and  enjoyed 
a  great  deal  :-^you  have  seen  life  m  its 
highest  decorations,  and  the  world  has 
nothing  new  to  exhibit.— >N6  man  is  so 
well  qualified  to  leave  publick  life  as'  he 
who  has  long  tried  it  aiM  known  it  well. 
We  are  always  hankering  after  untried 
situations,  and  imagining  KJ^ter  felicity 
fVom  them  than  they  can  afford.  No,  air, 
knowledge  and  virtue  may  be  acquired 
in  all  countries,  and  your  lo^  consequence 
will  make  you  some  amends  for  the  in- 
tellectual gratifications  you  relinquish.* 
Then  he  quoted  the  following  lines  with 
great  pathos  : 

<  He  who  hai  eariy  known  the  pompi  of  itate, 
(For  things  onknown,  *t  is  ignorance  to  condemn;) 
And  aAer  having  view'd  the  gaudy  bait. 
Can  boldly  aay,  the  trifle  I  contemn; 
With  such  a  one  contented  coold  I  live, 
Contented  conM  I  die  ^*--. 


Bein 


to  trace  these  venes  to  the 
after  having  in  vain  tomed  over 


ung  desi 
Ibantain  head, 

several  of  oar  elder  poets  with  the  hope  of  lights 
aig  on  them,  I  applied  to  Qr.  Maxwell,  now  resi- 
dent at  Bath,  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  their 
authonr  :  bat  that  gentleraaa  could  famish  no  akl 
on  this  occasion.  At  length  the  lilies  have  been 
discovered  by  the  anthour^  second  son,  Mr.  James 
Boawell,  in  the  London  Magazine  for  July,  1782, 
where  they  form  pert  of  a  poem  on  Rstire- 
MENT,  there  pablished  anon^mouslv,  but  in  fact 
(as  he  afierwaids  found)  copied  with  some  slight 
variations  from  one  of  Walsh*s  smaller  poems, 
entitled  "  The  Retirement ;"  and  they  exhibit 
another  proof  of  what  has  been  elsewhere  ob- 
served by  the  aathoar  of  the  work  before  us,  that 
Johnson  retained  in  his  memory  fragments  of'ob- 
scure  or  neglected  poetiy.  In  quoting*  verses  of 
that  description,  he  appears  by  a  slight  variation 
to  have  sometimes  given  him  a  moral  turn,  and 
to  have  dexteronsly  adapted  them  Co  his  own  sen- 
timents, where  the  original  had  a  very  different 
tendency.  Thus,  in  tl^  present  instance  (as  Mr. 
J.  Boswell  observes  to  me),  *'  the  authoar  of  the 
{wem  above  mentioned  exhibits  himself  as  having 
retired  to  the  conntrv,  to  avoid  the  vain  follies  of 
a  town,  life, — ambition,  avarice,  and  the  porsait 
pleasore,  contrasted  with  the  enjoyments  of 
the  country,  and  the  delightful  conversation  that 
the  brooks,  Sco.  ^roiah;  which  he  holds  to  be 
infinitely  more  pleasing  and  instructive  than  any 
which  towns  anord.  He  is  then  led  to  consider 
the  weakness  of  the  human  mind,  and  after  la- 
( that  he  (tho  writer)  who  k  neither  en- 


"  He  then  took  a  n^oat  affection  lea  vi>of 
me;  said,  he  knew  it  was  a  point  zT  duty 
that  called  me  awi^.^«  We  ahall  aM  be 
sorry  to  lose  you/  said  he;  * Imtdo  to> 
meti.*  '*— Maxwslu 

^  Thia  is  to  me  a  memorable  year;  lor  in  it 
I  had  the  happiness  to  obtain  the  acquainU 
anoe  of  that  extraordinary  man  whoae  me- 
moire  I  am  now  writing;  an  acquaintance 
which  I  ahall  ever  esteem-aia  one  of  the 
most  fortunate  circumstancea  in  my  life. 
Though  then  but  two-and-twenty,  I  had 


by  avarioe,  ambitioB,  or  pleasiie,  has  yet 
made  himself  a  slave  to  ioee,  he  tbna  pmcoe^ : 

*  If  this  dire  psHlim  taeter  will  be  done, 
If  Msnty  aiways  bumi  my  heart  ealhni, 

0,mth«r  let  BM he  endaved  hy  mm, 
Than  n«(dly  Ohm  beconw  a  tlave  U>  all: 

<Oae  who  Am •mlp  icMmrn  <h« jpanv  f/'^^l^ 

(For  Mnn  unimown^  *t  is  igmortmeB  la 
And^  ttfttr  kaving  viewei  ike  gvmdif  bmit. 


CoM.GohUy  say,  t*«  trffh  i 

<  la  Mm  bleat  arma  eonientei  eovtf  /  tfoe, 
CMUanladeatiJdltfc.    Bat,OB^y 


hbpei  ofJoya  InkpoHlble  to  flod.* 


wTihhbi 


«V« 


Another  iMtanee  of  . 
memory  venea  by  obaeore  aathooia  is  given  [^eof » 
27th  Aagoat,  177S1,  where,  ia  coaseqpcnce  of 
beorii^  a  giri  spiiiiui^  m  a  chamber  over  that  m 
which  he  was  sittiiif,  be  repeated  these  haes, 
which  he  said  were  written  by  one  Giffiud,  a 
cleiayman;  but  the  poem  ip  whkh  they  sae  i»- 
tro£cedhas]'* 


I  hitherto  been  uadiscovered : 


All  at  her  work  the  Tlllafe  maldau  ainga; 
Nor  white  At  tnma  the  (iddy  wheel  aroend, 
Eeroivaa  Um  aad  vlelni«nda  orihlmaJ' 


In  the  antunm  of  1782,  when  he  was  at 
Brighthelmstone,  he  fre<piendy  aoeoropanied  Mr. 
Philip  MeteaUe  m  his  iefaaise,  to  take  Ike  air; 
and  tne  convenation  ia  one  of  their  *■*  ^'wihw 
happening  to  turn  en  a  celdbreted  historian,  waoB 
deceased,  he  repeated,  with  great  preekion,  i 
veiaes,  as  very  charecteristick  of  that  |^ 
These  famish  aaother'  proof  of  what  has 
above  observed;  <br  they  are  Inaid  ia  a 
obscure  4inartar,  amoqg  some  anoayaioaa 
appended  to  the  second  vohuye  w  a  eoUeelisii 
(requentiv  printed  by  Liiitot,  under  the  tkle  of 
Pope's  MiscxLUkiriEs  : 

**Bo»  how  the  wand'fiQf  Danube  flowa, 
Realma  and  rell^ona  parUof ; 
A  fHend  to  all  true  chriatian  Awa, 
To  Pater,  J«ek,  and  MarliB. 

"  Now  Protestant,  aad  Pa|»iat  now, 
Not  Gonstaat  lonff  to  eiUiar, 


At  length  an  inlldel  does  grow. 
And  ends  hia  journey  nelUier. 

«  Thin  many  a  youth  I  Ve  known  aet  oot. 
Half  Proteataat,  half  Paplat, 

And  raabUikg  lokt  the  worhl  aho■^ 
Turatngdeic      ' 


In  reciting  there  veises,  I  have  no  doabt  thai 
Johnson  snlMtitated  some  word  for  inJUiel,  in  iIm 
second  stanza,  to  avoid  the  disagreeable  rapetitiosi 
of  the  same  expraHiea.— MAiiOwa. 
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tot  several  years  read  his  works  with  de- 
light and  instruction,  and  had  the^  highest 
reverence  for  their  authour,  which  had 
grown  up  in  my  fancy  into  il  kind  of  mysie^ 
rious  veneration,  hy  figuring  U>  myself  a 
state  of  solemn  elevated  abstraction,  u 
which  I  supposed  him  to  live  in  the  im- 
mense metiopolis  of  London.  Mr.  Gentle- 
man ^1  a  native  of  Ireland,  wlio  passed  some 
years  in  Scotland  as  a  plaver,  and  at)  an  in- 
structor in  the  English  language,  a  man. 
whose  talents  and  worth  were  depressed  by 
misfortunes,  had  given  me  a  representation 
of  the  figure  and  manner  of  Dic.tiqna&y 
JoHHsoiri  as  l:^e  ^vts  then  generally  called  3; 
and  during  my  first  visit  to  London,  .which 
was  for  three  months  in  1760,  Mr.  Derrick 
the  poet  3,  who  was  Gentleman's  friend  and 
iH>untryman,  flattered  me  with  hopes  that  he 
Woukl  introduce  me  to  Johnson,  an  honour 
of  which  t  was  very  ambitious.  But  he 
never  found  an  opportunity;  which  made 
me  doubt  that  he  had  promised  to  do  what 
was  not  in  his  power;  till  Johnson  some 
years  aflerwards  tokl  me,  "  Derrick,  sir, 
might  very  well  have  introduced  you.  I 
had  a  kindness  for  Derrick,  and  am  sorry 
he  is  dead.'' 

In  the  summer  of  1761,  Mr.  Thomas 
Sheridan  was  at  Edinburgh,  and  delivered 
lectures  upon  the  English  Language  and 
Publick  Speaking  to  large  and  respectable 
audiences.   I  was  oAen  in  his  company,  and 

*  [Frapcis  Geinleman  was  bom  in  1728,  and 
educated  in  Dublin.  His  father  was  an  officer  in 
the  army,  and  he,  at  the  age  of  fifteen,  obtained 
a  coninii«ion  in  the  aame  regiment ;  on  the.  re- 
daction, at  the  jkeace  of  1748,  he  loit'  this  pro- 
leasion,  and  adopted  that  of  the  atage,  both  as  an 
anther  and  an  actor ;  in  neither  of  whieh  did  he 
attain  any  eminence.  He  died  in  December, 
1784  ;  haying,  in  the  later  coone  of  his  life,  e:i- 
peiienced  **,all  th^^hardshipa  of  a  wandering  ae- 
tor,  and  all  the  disappointment!  of  a  fi-iendlen 
author."— Ed,] 

*  As  great  men  of  antiquity,  snch  as  Scipio 
Afnranus,  had  an  epithet  added  !o  their  names, 
in  consequence  of  some  celebrated  action,  so  my 
illnstrioos  friend  was  often  called  Dictionart 
Johnson,  from  that  wonderful  achievement  of 
lenins  and  labour,  his  *'  Dictionaiy  of  the  English 
Language  ; "  the  merit  of  which  I  contemplate 
with  more  and  more  admimtion. — Boswell. 
[Botwell.  himself  was  at  one  time  anzioas  to  be 
called  Cornea  Boswell.  See  post,  September, 
1769.— -Ed.) 

'  [Samnel  Derrick  was  an  Irishman,  bom  aboat 
1724  ;  he  was  apprenticed  to  a  linendraper,  bat 
abandoned  trade  for  the  stage  and  litentnre  ;  he 
made,  at  least,  one  attempt  as  actor,  bot  (ailed  ; 
as  an  aothoar  he  was  more  successful,  bat  is  now 
almost  equally  foigotten.  He  succeeded  Nash 
as  master  of  the  ceremonies  at  Bath  ;  but  his  ex- 
tiavagance  and  irregularities  always  kept  him 
poor,  and  he  died  in  1760  in  very  necessitons  cir- 
eumstancea. — Ed.] 


heaid  iim  firequentiv  expatiate  upon  John- 
son's extraordmary  knowledge,  talents,  and 
virtues,  repeat  his  pointed  sayings,  describe 
his  particularities,  and  boast  of  his  being 
his  guest  sometimes  till  two  or  three~4n  the 
morning.  At  his  house  I  hoped  to  have 
jnany  opportunities  of  seeing  the  sage,  as 
Mr.  Sheridfi^  obligingly  assured  me  T 
should  not  be  disappointed. 

When  I  returned  to  London  in  the  end 
of  1761»  to  my  surprise  and  regret  I  found 
an  irceconcileable  diiTerence  had  taken  place 
between  Johnson  and  Sheridan.  A  pen- 
sion of  two  hundred  poUMdr^  year  had 
beep  given  to  Sheridan.  Johnson,  who,  as 
has  been  already  mentioned,  thought  slight- 
ingly of  Sheridan's  art,  upon  hearing  that 
he  was  also  pensioned,  exclaimed,  "  What! 
have  they  given  Am  a  pension?  Then  it 
is  tin^  for  me  to  give  up  mine."  Wheth- 
er this  proceeded,  from  a  momentary  indig- 
natioq,  as  if  itVere  an  affront  to  his  exalt- 
ed merit  that  a  player  should  be  rewarded 
in  the  same  manner  with,  him,  or  was  the 
sudden  effect  of  a  fit  of  peevishness,  it  was 
unluckily  4  said,  and^  indeed,  cannot  be  jus- 
tified. Mr.  Sheridan's  pension  was  grant- 
ed to  him  not  as  a  player,  but  as  a  sufferer  ^ 


*  [  Unluckily  is  too  mild  a  term  ;  it  was  uu- 
gratefiil  aa  well  as  arrogant,  for  we  have  seen'that 
Sheridan  had  no  small  share  in  obtaining  Johnson 
his  pension — he  rang  the  bell,  as  Loid  Longb- 
boroiigh  admitted.  N6r  was  Johnton's,  as  Mr. 
Boswell  representil  it,  a  sudden  fit  of  peevishness  t 
too  many  instances  will  occur  in  the  following 
pages  of  the  continued  and  studied  contumely 
with  whieh  Johnson  ponroed  Sheridan. — Ed.] 

*  [Mr.  Boswell,^  m  his  tenderness  to  the  amour  i^ 
propre  of  Doctor  Johnson,  cannot  bear  to  admit  \ ' 
that  Sheridart  's  Uterary  character  had  any  thing 
to  do  with  the  pension,  and  no  doubt  he  endeav- 
oured to  soften  Johnson's  resentment  by  giving, 
as  he  does  in  the  above  passage,  this  favour  a 
fmHUeal  cotonr ;  but  there  seems  no  reason  to 
believe  that  Sharidani's  pension  was  given  to  him 
as  a  sttffiirer  by  a  play-house  riot  It  was  proba- 
bly granted  {et  kine  ilia  laerynue)  on  the  same 
motive  as  Johnson's  own,  namely,  the  desire  of 
the  king  and  Lord  Bute  tti  diBtingaish  the  com- 
mencement of  the  new  reign  by  a  patronage  of 
literature.  Indeed  this  is  rendered  almost  certain 
by  the  foUowiug  passages  of  the  letten  of  Mn. 
Sheridan  to  Mr.  White  : 

I/>ndon,  Feb.  25th,.  1 762.— « Mr.  Sheridan's 
Dissertation  is,  you  see,  addreipsed  to  Lord  Bute. 
It  has  been  as  well  received  by  him  as  we  could 
possibly  wish,  and  even  beyond,  the  expectation 
of  our  friends.  He  expressed  himself  hiehly 
pleased  with  the  design,  and  sent  Mr.  Shendan 
word  that  it  should  receive  al|  countenance  and 
encouragement" 

London,  March  80,  1762.—'*  I  believe  I  told 
yon  in  my  last  that  Lord  Bute  had  received  the 
Dissertation  and  Address  very  well,  and  promised 
the  plan  all  oountenaace  and  encouragement" 


1T6 
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in  the  cause  of  government  When  he  was 
manager  of  the  Theatre  Rofyal  in  Ireland^ 
when  parties  ran  high  in  1758.  And  it 
must  atoo  be  allowed  that  he  was  a  man  of 
literatu^^e,  and  had  considerably  improved 
tiie  arts  of  reading  and  speaking  with  dis- 
tinctness and  propriety. 

Besides,  Johnson  should  hare  recollected 
that  Mr.  Sheridan  taught  pnmunciation  i 
to  Mr.  Alexander  Wedderhnme,  whose 
Bister  was  married  to  Sir  Harry  Erskine, 
an  intimate  friend  of  Lord  Bute,  who  was 
the  favourite  of  the  kingj  and  surely  the 
most  outrageous  whig  ^U  not  maintain, 
that  whatever  oijight  to  be  the  principle  in 
the  disposal  of  offices,  a  pefuion  ought 
never  to  be  granted  from  iny  bias  of  court 
connexion.  ^Mr.  Macklin,  indeed,  shared 
with  Mr.  Sheridan  the  honour  of  instruct- 
ing Mr,  Wedderbume  »;  and  though  it  was 
too  late  in  life  for  a  Caledonian  to  acquire 
the  genuine  English  cadence,  yet  so  suc- 
cessful were  Mr.  Wedderburne's  instructs 
ors,  and  his  own  unabating  endeavours, 
that' he  got  rid  of  the  coarse  part  of  his 
Scotch  accent,  retaining  only  as  much  of 
the  "  native  wood-  note  wild,"  as  to  mark 
his  country;  which,  if  any  Scotchman 
should  affect  to  forget,  I  should  heartily  de- 
spise him.  Notwithstanding  the  difBculties 
which  are  to  be  encountered  by  those  who 
have  lyot  had.  the  advant^e  of  an  English 
education,  he  by  degrees  formed  a  mode 
of  speaking,  to  which  Englishmen  do  not 
den^  the  praise  of  eleffance.  Hence  his 
distinguished  oratory,  which  he  exerted  in 
his  own  country  as  an  advocate  in  the 
courtof  session,  and  a  ruling  elder  of  the 
kirky  has  had  its  fame  and  ample  reward. 


London,  29,  1798. — *<  Mr.  Sharidan  is  now,  as 
1  mentioned  to  yon  formerly,  boned  in  the  Eng- 
Ikh  Dictionary,  which  he  is  enoonreged  to  poih. 
me  with  the  more  alacrity  «s  his  majasty  has 
voochnfed  him  mch  a  mark  ot  royal  iavonr.  I 
svppoM  yon  have  heard  that  he  has  granted  him 
a  pension  of  200/.  a  year,  merely  as  an  anconrage- 
ment  to  his  nndeitakuig,  and  this  without  solicita* 
tk>n,  which  makes  it  the  more  Yalnable."-- 
fVhUfi*a  MUe.  Aben,  p.  104.  107.  lll.^En.] 

>  [In  all  this  pretended  defence  of  Sheridan's 
pension,  it  is  easy  to  see  that  Boswell  as  infiM^ted 
with  Johnson's  spirit,  and  does  all  he  oan  to  de> 
preciate  the  motives  of  the  giant  He  seems  al- 
so inclined  to  sneer  a  little  at  his  own  conotryman. 
Lord  Longhborough,  foigetting  that,  even  if  he 
bad  committed  the  offence  (which  is  not  proved) 
of  sQggesting  Sheridan  *8  pension,  he  had  actaally 
procured  Jqnnson's.^ED.] 

'  [This  is  an  odd  coincidence.  A  ScoteHnum 
who  wishes  to  leam  a  pure  JSngliah  pro^nncia^ 
tion  employs  one  preceptor  who  happ^  to  be  an 
Mriikman,  and  afterwards  another,  likewise  an 
ArishnuMt  and  this  Iri^h-tangfat  Scot  beooanes 
*-Haid  mainly  by  his  oratory— one  of  -the  chief 
ornaments  of  the  Englirii  senate,  and  the  fint  tab* 
ject  in  the  British  empire.— £o.] 


in  much  higher  spheres.  When  I  look 
back  on  tliis  noble  person  at  fidinbm^giiy  m 
situations  so  unworthy  of  his'briiliuit  pow^ 
ers,  and  behold  Lobd  LotroBBORoooB  al 
London,  die  change  seems  ahnost  like  one 
of  the  metamorphoses  in  Ovid,  ansl  as  his 
two  preceptors,  by  refining  lun  uttensoe, 
gave  currency  lo  his  talento,  we  msy  say  ia 
the  words  or  that  poet,  ^  JSwm  vas  wtmim^ 

I  have  dwelt  the  kwiger  imon  ibm  i^ 
markable  instance  of  sucGesstm  parts  and 
assidvity;  because  it  aflfords  animating  oh 
eouragement  to  other  eentlemen  of  North 
Britain  to  try  their  fortunes  in  tlie  aofiithen 
part  of  the  island,  where  they  mar  hope  to 
gratify  their  utmost  ambition;  and  now  that 
we  are  one  people  by  the  Union,  it  woald 
surely  be  iljiberal  to  maintain,  that  they 
have  not  an  equal  title  with  the  natives  of 
anv0ther  part  of  his  majesty's  dominlDnsr 
yjohnson  compl^ned  that  a  man  who  dio- 
aked  him  repeated  his  sarcasm  to  Mr.  Sher- 
idan, without  telling  him  what  foUowed, 
which  was,  that  after  a  pause  he  added, 
"  However,  I  am  glad  that  Mr.  Sheridan 
has  a  pension,  for  he  is  a  very  good  man." 
Sheridan  could  never  forgive  his  hastv  con* 
temptuous  expression.  It  rankled  in  his 
mind;  and  thou|[h  I  informed  him  of  all 
that  Johnson  said,  and  that  he  Would  be 
very  glad  to  meet  him  amicably,  he  posi- 
tively declined  repeated  ofifers  which  I 
made,  and  once  went  off  abrup^y  from  a 
house  where  he  and  1  were  engaged  to 
dine,  because  he  was  told  that  Johnson 
was  to  be  thore.  I  have  tio  sympathetick 
feeling  with  such  persevering  resentments. 
It  is  painful  when  theie  is  a  breach  be- 
tween those  who  have  lived  together  social- 
ly and  cordially;  and  I  wonder  that  there 
is  not,  iii  all  such  cases,  a  mutual  wish  that 
it  should  be  healed.  I  c^ld  perceive  that 
JMr.  JShendanwas  ^  nonuang  tati^d* 
wi'tir  Johnson^  acknowledging  him  to  be'a 
good  man.  That  could  not  soothe  his  in- 
jured vanity.  I  could  not  but  smile,  at  the 
same  time  that  I  was  offended,  to  observe 
Sheridan  in  the  Life  of  Swifl,  which  he  af- 
terwards published,  attempting,  in  the  wri- 
things  or  his  resentment,  to  depreciate 
Johnson,  by  characterising  him.  as  ''  A  wri- 
ler  of  giffantick  fame,  in  t£ese  days  of  little 
men:"  that  very  Johnson  whom  he  once 
so  highly  admired  and  venerated^. 


3  [But  Johnson  seems  to  have  kept  it  alive  by 
perstvering  sarcasms. — Ed.] 

«  [Why  shonld  he  have  been?    His^^siMfL 
bad  nothing  to  say  to  the  qneslion.    Sfaondaa'a  |. 
pension  was  granted  to  him  for  his  litetaiy  ehas-  .- 
aeter,  and  Johnson's  following  np  his  inaaloiit  at-  ' 
tack  on  his  talente  by  a  snpereiikms  aeknowMg- 
ment  that  he  was  nevertheless  a  veryg^od  man, 
was  an  additional  insult — Ep.] 

*  [Thii  wonid  have  been  vsryr  djgfal  Malia- 
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ThU  rupture  with  Sheridan  deprived 
Johnson  ot  one  of  his  most  agreeable  re- 
•otircea  for  amvnement  in  hia  tonely  even* 
inga;  foe  Sheridan's  well-informed,  animat- 
ed, and  bustling  mind  never  suffisred  con- 
versation to  stagnate;  and  Mrs^  Sheridan 
was  a  most  agreeable  eompanion  to  an  in* 
teliectual  mau.  She  was  sensible,  ihgeni* 
ous,  unassuming,  yet  oonununicativ4».  I 
recolleet,  mth  satisfaction,  many  pleasing 
hours  whioh  I  pass^  with  her  under  the 
hospitable  roof  of  her  husband,  who  was  to 
me  a  very  kind  friend.  Her  novels  entitled 
*<  Memoirs  of  Miss  Sydney  Biddulph,^' 
contains  an  excellent  moral,  while  it  incul- 
cates a  future  state  of  retribution  i;  and 


tioa  ;  bat,  m  troth,  Mc  Boswell  is  not  (jiiite  fair 
in  repnssenting  it  ai  tfn  attempt  at  retaliation  on 
Sheridan's  own  account  Dr.  Johnson  had  de- 
preciated the  talents  and  character  of  Dr.  Swift, 
not  merely  in  converBation*  but  in  hk  Lives  of 
the  PoetB.  Sheridan,  in  his  Life  of  Swift,  ad- 
vocated the  cause  of  the  deaA,  for  whom  he  had 
a  natural  and  hereditary  veneration  ;  and  though 
he  observed  on  Johnson's  criticitons  and  censures 
with  a  severity  sharpened  prohablv  by  his  per- 
sonal feelings,  he  treated  him  on  all  other  points 
with  moderation  and  retpeet — Ed.] 

'  My  position  has  been  veiy  well  iUustmtsd  by 
Mr.  Belaham  of  Bedford,  iu  ha  EsMy  on  Dra- 
matick  Poetry.  **Th0  fashionable  doctriner 
(says  he)  both  of  moralists  and  criticks  in  these 
times  is,  thaf  virtue  and  happiuesB  are  constant 
concomitants ;  and  it  is  rsj^xded  as  a  kind  of 
dramatick  impiety  to  maintain  thjit  virtue  shoukl 
not  be  rewarded,  nor  vice  punished  in  the  last 
scene  of  the  last  act  of  every  tragedy.  This  con- 
duct in  our  modem  poets  is,  however,  in  my 
opinion,  extremely  injudicious ;  ibr  it  Uboure  in. 
vain  to  inculcnte  a  doctrine  in  theory,  which 
every  one  knows  to  be  false  in  fact,  viz.  that  vir 
tne  m  real  life  is  always  productive  of  happinl 
and  vice  of  misery.  Thus  Conrreve-  concludes 
the  tragedy  of  *  Trie  Mourning  Bride '  with  the 
following  foolish  couplet : 

*  For  bleMlngi  erer  wait  on  Tlrtnooi  deeds, 
And,  Uiough  a  late,  a  sure  reward  succeeds.' 

**  When  a  man  eminently  virtuous,  a  Brutus,  a 
Cato,  or  a  Socrates,  finally  sinks  under  the  pres- 
sure of  accumulated  misfortune,  we  are  not  only 
led  to  entertain  a  more  indignant  hatred  of  vice 
than  if  he  rose  from  his  distress,  but '  we  are  in- 
evitably induced  to  cherish  the  sublime  idea  that 
a  day  of  future  retribution  wiU  arrive  when  he 
shall  receive  not  merely  poetical,  but  real  and' 
substantial  justice."  Essays  Philosophical,  His- 
torical, and  Literary,  London,  1791,  Vol.  11.  8vo& 
p.  317. 

This  is  well  reasoned  and  well  expressed.  I 
wbh,  indeed,  that  the  ingenious  avthonr  had  not 
thought  it  necessary  to  introduce  any  instance 
of  "  a  man  eminently  virtuous  ;  **  as  he  would 
then  have  avoided  mentioning  such  a  ruffian  as 
Brutus  under  that  description.  Mr.  Belsham  dis- 
eovers  in  his  **  Essays  '*  so  much  reading  and 
thinkmg,  a^  good  composition,  that  I  regret  his 
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what  it  teaches  is  iffipressed  upon  the  mind 
by  a  series  of  as  deep  distress  as  can  aiSect 
humanity,  in  the  amiable  and  pious  heroine 
who  goes  to  her  ffrave  unrelieved,  but  re- 
signsd,  and  fhll  of  hope  of  "  heaven's  mer« 
oy."  Johnson  paid  her  this  high  compli- 
ment upon  it:  "  I  know  not,  mftdam,  that 
you  have  a  right,  upon  moral  principles,  to 
miake  your  readers  suffer  so  much." 

Mr.  Thomaa  Davies  the  actor,  who  then 
kept  a  bookseller 's  shop  in  Russell-etieety 
Covent-garden^,  told  me  that  Johnson  was 
very  much  bis  friend,  and  came  frequently 
to  his  house,  where  he  more  than  once  in« 
vited  me  to  meet  him:  but  by  some  un- 
lucky accident  or  othep  he  was  prevented 
from  coming  to  us. 

.  Mr.  Thomas  Pavies  was  a  man  of  good 
undentanding  and  talents,  with  the  advan- 
tage of  a  liberal  education.  Though  some- 
what pompous,  he  was  an  entertaining 
companion;  and  his . literary  performances 
have  no  inconsiderable  ahare  of  merit.  lEIe 
was  a  friendly  and  verv  hospitable  man. 
Both  he  find  his  wife  (who  hM  been  cele- 
brated ^  Ibr  her  beauty),  though  upon  th& 
stage  for  many  vears^r  maintained  an  uni-^ 
form  decency  of  character ;  and  Johnson 
esteemed  them,  and  lived  in  as  easv  an  inti- 
macy with  them  as  with  any  family  which 
he  used  to  visit:-  Mr.  Davies  recollected 
several  of  Johnson's  remarkable  sayings^ 
and  was  one  of  the  best  of  the  many  imita- 
tors oi  his  voice  and  manner,  while  relat- 
ing them.  He  increased  my  impatience- 
more  and  more  to  see  the  extraordinary 
man  whose  works  I  highly  valued,  and 
whose  conversation  was  reported  to  be  80> 

peculiarly  excellent -  - 

iljJiBiij  turTlTiiiiilTiy  the   16th  of  May^ 
en  I  was  sitting  in  Mr.  Davies's  back 


not  having  been  fortunate  enough  to  be  educated* 
a  member  of  our  excellent  national  drtablishment 
Had  he  not  been  nursed  in  nontonformity,  he- 
probably  would  not  have  been  tamted  with  those 
heresies  (as  I  sincerely,  and  on  no  tf ight  investi- 
gation, think  them)  both  in  religion  and  politicks, 
which,  while  I  read;  I  am  sure,  with  candour,. 
I  cannot  read  without  offence. — Boswci.&. 

*  No.  8.-^Tbe  very  place  where  I  was.  forto- 
nato  enough  to  be  introduced  to  the  ilhstrions 
subject  of  this  work  deserves  to  be  paiticulariy 
marked.  I  never  pees  by  it  without  feeling  reve- 
rence and  regret. — ^Boswcli*. 

*  [By  Churchill,  in  the  Roseiad,  where,  rather 
in  conteiiipt  of  Davies  than  out  ef  csmpliment  to< 
his  wife,  he  exchums. 
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Tliat  Dftflei  has  a  very  pretty  wUb.** 

Davies*s  pompous  manner  of  reciting  his  part  the 
satirist  describes  with  more  force  than  delicacy  : 

M  Be  mOoths  a  wntenoe  n  ears  moatk  a  boae." 

This  sarcasm  drove,  it  is  said,  {post,  7th  Aprils 
1778),  poor  Davies  from  the  stage. — ^Ed.] 
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paiiour,  afler  havioff  dnak  tea  ^th  'him  i 
and  Mn.  Davies,  Jo^iiison  tmaxjpetftediy 
oame  into  the  dhop  h  «ad  Mr.  Davies  hav- 
ing perceived  him  through  the  -glaa^Kloor 
in  the  room  in  whidh  WBvrem  aiUing,  advano- 
iiig  towaids  as,  he  announced  his  awful  ap* 
proach  to  me  somewhat  in  the  manner  of  an 
aetor  in  the  part  of  Horatio,  when  he  ad- 
dresses Hamlet  on  the  appearance  of  his  fa- 
therms  ghost,  *<  Look,  my  lord,  itcome8.*\  I 
fomid  that  I  had  a  very  perfect  idea  of  Jofan-*^ 
son's  figure,  from  the  >  portrait  of  him  paint- 
ed by  Sir  Joshua  Eeynoids  soon  after  he 
had  published  his  Dictionary,  in  the  atti- 
tude of  sittiiig'ih  his  etisy  chair  in  deep 
meditation  ;  which  was.  the  fitst  picture  nn 
friend  did  for  him,  which  Sir  Jodiua  rery 
kindly  presented  ^to  me,  and  fknn  which  an 
engraving  has  been  made  for  this  work. 
Mr.  Davies  mentioncfd  my  Mma,  nand  le^ 
spectfuHy  intsodiiMl  me  to  him.  I  was 
much  agitated  ;  and  recollecting  his  pveiii- 
dice  against  the  Scotch,  of  which  i  had 
i>eard  much,  I  eaid'tp  Davies,  "  Dbn»t  (ell 
liim  where  I  come  from."  "  Fr<lra  Sco^ 
land,''  cried  Davles,'roguishiy.  «  Mr.  John- 
0on  (said  I),  I  do  indeed  come  from  Scot- 
land, but  I  canfftOt  help  it.'*  I  am  wiMing 
to  flatter  myself  that  I  meant  tbi^  as  tight 
pleasantry  to  soothe  and  conciliate  him,  and 
not  as  an  humiliatiiig  abasement  at  the  ex- 
pense of  mv  country.  But  however^  that 
might  be,  this  speech  was  sbmewhat  un- 
lucky;  for  with  that  quickiress  of  wit  for 
which  he  was  so  remarkable,  he  seised  the 
^expression  "  come  fVom  Scotlatid,"  ^hlsh 
i  used  in  the  sense  of  being  of  that  coun- 
ttiy  ;  and,  as  if  I  ho^  said  that  I  had  come 
-away  from  it,  or  left  it,  retorted,  **^That, 
«ir,  I  find  is  what  a  vei^  great  many  of 


^  Mr.  Marphy,  ia  Iiia  **  Easay  on  the  Life  end 
•Creains  of  Dr.  JohnRoa,  has  given  an  account  of 
^his  meeting  considerably  different  froiii  mine,  I 
am  persuaded  without  any  conscioouioas  of  errour. 
Hit  memory,  at  the  end  of' near  thirty  yean,  haa 
tuidoubtedly  deceived  him,  and  he  nipposes  hiin- 
aelf  to  have  been  present  at  a  Reene,  which  he  has 
niohably  heard  inaccurately  deacribed  hy  others 
In  my  note  taken  on  the  very  day^  in  which  I 
am  confident  I  marked  every  thing  material  that 
paased,  no  mentran  is  made  of  this  gentleman  ; 
isod  I  am  8w«,  that  I  shonld  not  have  omitted 
loae  80  ^weU  known  in  the  Titerary  world.  It  may 
(easily  be  imagined  that  this  my  first  interview 
with  Dr.  Jtthoson,  with  all  it»  circumstances, 
made  a  strong  impression  on-my  mind,  and  would 
be  registered  with  peculiar  attention. — Boswsjljl. 

It  is  remarkable,  that  in  the  editions  of  Mur- 
phy's Life  of  Johnson,  publisned  subsequently  to 
the  appearance  of  this  note,  in  1791,  he  never 
corrected  the  misstatement  here  mentioned. — 

MiLLONE. 

[This  is  an  errour 'On  the  part  of  Mr.  Malone. 
This  note  was  not  in  BoswelPs  first  edition,  pub- 
Ushed  in  1791,  and  indeed  could  not  be,  as  Mur- 
i»hy«s  Life  «ua  aot  published  tiU  1793.— Ed.1 


your  cduntrytnen  camot  help.''  'Tlu 
stroke  atunned  me  a  good  deal  \  iand  ^wfaen* 
we  had  set  down,  I  felt  myself  not  a  littlB 
embarrassed,  and  apprehea»ive  of  vrhat 
might  come  next  He  then  addraased  Yunt^ 
self  to  Daviee:  *«  What  do  yon  tkiidc  of 
Qarrick  ?  He  has  rsfased  me  an  oider  in 
the  piav  for  Miss  Williams,  becsraae  he 
knows  the  house  will  be  full,  and  that  as 
order  will  be  worth  three  shiUings."  £»• 
ger  to  take  anj  opening-to  get  into  eonveiw 
sation with. him,  I  ventured  to  aay,  ^'O, 
sir,  I  cannot  think  Jdr.  Gariidc  would 
grudge  such  a  trifle  to  you.''  "  Sir,  (aaid 
he,  with  a  stem  look),  I  have  known  Da* 
vid  Garrick  longer  than  you  have  done : 
and  I  know  no  right  you  have  to  talk  to  me 
on  the  subject."  Perhaps  I  dcBerved  this 
check  j  for  it  was  rather  presumptuous  in 
me,  an.  entire  stranger,  to  express  any 
doubt  of  the  justice  of  his  animadvernoo 
upon  his  old  acquaintance  and  pupil  9.  I 
now  felt  myself  much  mortified,  and  be^an 
to  think  that  the  hope  which  I  had'  long  in- 
dulged of  obtaining  his  acquaintance  wae 
blasted.  Amiy  ia  truth,  had  not  my  ardoor 
been  uni&ommonly  strong,  and  my  molo- 
tion  uncommonly  perseveiing,  so  rough  a 
reeeption  might  have  deterred  me  for  ever 
from  making  any  further  attempts.  For- 
tunateljr,  however,  I  remained  upon  the 
field  not  wholly  discomfited ;  and  was  soon 
rewarded  bv  hearing  some  of  his  conversa- 
tion, of  which  I  preserved  the  folk>wing 
^hort  minute,  without  marking  the  qiiea- 
tions  and  observations  by  wluch  it  was 
produced. 

•'People  (he  remarked)  may  be  taken  in 
once,  who  imagine  that  an  autnour  is  gTeat> 
er  in  private  liie  than  other  men.  Uncom> 
moll  parti  require  uncommon  opportunities 
for  their  exertion. 

•<  In  barbarous  society,  superiority  of 
parts  is  of  real  consequence.  G  leat  strength 
or  i^reat  wisdom  is  of  much  value  to  an  in- 
dividual. But  in  more  polished  times  there 
are  people  to  do  every  thing  for  •  money ; 
and  then  there  are  a  number  of  other  supe* 
riorities,  such  as  those  of  birth  and  fortune, 
and  rank,  that .  dissipate  men's  attention, 
and  leave  no  extraordinary  share  of  respect 


'  That  this  was  a  momentary  sally  against 
Garrick  there  can  be  no  doubt ;  for  at  Johnson ^a 
desire  he  had,  some  years  before,  given  a  benefitp- 
night  at  hid  theatre  to  this  very  person,  by  which 
she  had  got  two  hundred  pounds.  Johnson,  in- 
deed, Upon  all  other  occasions,  when  I  was  ia 
his  company,-  praised  the  very  liberal  chanty  of 
Garrick.  I  once  mentioned  to  hira,  "  It  ia  ob- 
served, sir,  that  you  attack  Garrick  yoondfy 
but  will  suffer  nobody  else  to  do  it"  Johnson, 
(smiling)  "Why,  sir,  that  is  true.'* — Boswsu.. 

[These  tallies  are  of  too  frequent  recnireDoa 
to  allow  us  to  receive  BoswelPs  apoJMtetical  as* 
sertion  that  they  were  momentary, -^^.1 
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tat  personal  and  intellectual  svipenonty. 
This  is  wisely  ordered  by  Providence,  to 
pieeerve  some  equality  among  mankind.'' 

«*Sir,  this  book  (<The  Elements  of 
Ciiticismi,*  which  he-had  taken  up),  is  a 
protty  icssay,  and  ^deserves  to  be  hekl  in 
some  estimation,/  tiioUgh  much  of-it  isr 
ohimericaL" 

Speaking  of  on^  who  with  mote  than  op- 
dinaiy  botdaess  attacked  publick  measuras 
and  the  royal  family,  he  said,  « I  think  he 
k  sideifrom  the  law,  but  he  is  to  abostve 
acoandiel;  and  instead  of  applying  to  my 
k>rd  chief  justice  to  punish  him,  i.  Would, 
send  half  a  dozen  footmen  and  have  him 
weU  ducked." 

.«  The  notion  of  liberty  amuses  the  peo- 
ple of  England,  and  helps  to  keep  off  -the 
tadium  vtta.  When  a  butcher  tells  you 
that  ki$  hetfrt  iUed*  for  ki$  em/ninf,  he 
has,  in  fact,  no  uneasy  ieeliftsf.**  - 

<<  Sheridan  will  not  succeed  at  Ba^^wiHl 
his  oratory.  Ridicule  has  gone  down  be^ 
fore  him,  and,  I  doubt,  Derrick  is  hi^ 
0nemy3. 

<<  Derrick  may  do  irery  well,  as  long  as 
tie  can  outrun  ms  character ;  but  the  mo- 
ment his  character  gets  up  with  him,  it  is 
all^over."  *     ; 

It  is,  however,  but  just  to  record,  that 
some  yean  aAerwards,  when  I  reminded 
him  of  this  sarcasm,  h^  said,  ^<  Well,  but 
Derrick  has  now  got  a  character  that  he 
n^'ed  not  run  awjiy  from." 

I  was  highly  pleased  with  the  extraordi- 
nary vigour  of  his  conversation,  and  regret- 
ted that  I  was  drawn  away  from  it  by  an 
engagement  at  another  pisce.  I  had  for  a 
part  of  the  evening  been  left  akme  with  hjm, 
and  had  ventured  to  make  an  observation 
now  and  then,  which  he  received  very  civ*- 
illy;  so  that  I  was  satisfied  that  though 
there  was  a  roughness  in  his  manner,  there 
was  no  ill-nature  in  his  disposition.  Da- 
vies  followed  me  to  the  door^  and  ifdien 
I  complained  to  him  a  little  of  the  hard 
blows  which  the  great  man  had  given  me, 
he  kindly  took  upon  him  to  console  me  by 
saying,  "  Don't  be  uneasy.  I  can  see  he 
likes  vou  very  well." 

A  few  days  aflerwards  I  called  on  Davies, 
and  asked  him  if  he  thought  I  might  take 
the  liberbr  (Awaiting  on  Mr.  Johnson  at 
*  his  chambers  in  the  Temple.  He  said  I 
certainty  might,  and  that  Mr.,  Johnson 
would  take  it  as  a  compliment.  So  on 
Tuesday  the  34th  of  May,  ailer  having 


r  Home,  liord  Kaiins;-*Ei>.] 


>  [By  Henry  Ho 

>  [Mr.  Wtikas,  DO  donbt  BosweH  was  a 
IHend  and,  pentmallyt  an  admiier  of  WiUcai, 
and  therefore  concealed  the  name.— ^Ed.] 

*  Mr,  Sharidaa  was  then  reading  leetorat  npon 
cfstoiy  at  &th,  where  Denriek  was  maslsr  of  the 
eereoMnioB ;  or,  as  the  phnse  is,  kiBg.-^Bos- 


been  enKvened  by  the  witty  sallies  of  Mes- 
sieurs Thornton,  Wilkes,  Chuttihill,  and 
Lk>yd,  with  wheni'I  had  passed  the  morn- 
ing, f  b^dly  repaired  to  Johnson.  His 
chambers  were  on  the  first  floor  of  No.  1, 
Inner  TempMane,  and  I  entered  them 
with  an  impression  given  me  by  the  Rev. 
Pr.  Blair  of  Eduiburffh,  who  had  heen  in- 
traduced  to  him  ^ot  long  berore,  and  de» 
scribed  lus  having  <*  found  the  eiant  in  his 
pen  'y "  an  e:q>res8k>n  which,  iroen  I  came 
to  be  pretty  well  acquainted  vnth  Johnson, 
I  repeated  to  •him,  and  he  was  diverted  at 
this  picturesque  account  of  himself.  Dr. 
Blair  had  been  presented  to  him  by  Dr. 
James  Fordyce.  At  this^time  the  eontro^ 
ve^y  concerning  the  pieces  published  \hj 
Mr.  James'  Macpherson,  as  translations 
from' Ossian,  was  at  its  height.  Johnson 
had  all  along  denied  their  authenticity;  andi 
.what  waa  still  more  provoking  to  ti&eir  ad- 
miiers,  maintained  tnat  they  had  no  merit. 
The  subject  having  been  introduced  by 
Dr.  Fordyce,  Dr.  Blair,  relyii^g  on  the « in- 
ternal evidence  of  their  antiquity,  asked  Dr. 
Johnson  whether  he  thought  iiny  man  of 
a  modem  age  could  have  Written  «uch  po- 
ems ?  Johnson  replied,  *^Yes,  sir,  many 
men,  many  women,  and  many  children." 
Johnson',  at  this  time,  did  not  know  that 
Dr;  Blair  had  just  published  a  Dissertation, 
not  only  defending  their  authenticity,  but 
seriously- ranking  ^em  with  the  poems  of 
Homer  and  Virgil  \  and  ^hen  he  wfts  afler- 
wards informed  of  this  eirctunstance,  he  ex- 
Ereeaed  some  displeasure  at  Dr.  Fordyce's 
aving  suggested  the  topick,  and  said,  "  I 
am  not  sorry  that  they  got  thus  much  for 
their  pains.  Sir,  it  was  like  Jeadtng  one  to 
talk  of  a  bqok,  when  the  authour  is  con- 
cealed behina  the  door." 

He  received  me  very  courteously;  but,  it 
must  be  confcSBsed,  that  his  apartment,  and 
fumjture,  and  morning  dress,  were  sufficient- 
ly uncoutii. .  His  brown  suit  of  clothes  look- 
ed very  rusty;  he  had  on  a  little  old  shrivell- 
ed unpowdered  wig,  which  waa  too  small 
for  his  head;  h^'s  siurt-neck  and  knees  of  his 
breeches  were  loose,  his  black  worsted  stock- 
ings ill  dvawn  up;  and  he  had  a  pair  of  un- 
buckled shoes  by  way  of  slippers.  But  all 
these  slovenly  particularities  were  foigotten 
the  moment  that  he  began  to  talk.  Some 
grentiemen,  whom  I  do  not  recollect,  were 
sitting  with  him;  and  when  they  went  away, 
I  also  rose:  but  he  said  tome,  **  Nay,  don't 
po."  **'Sir,»  said  1,  "  I  am  afraid  tiiat  I 
intrude  upon  you.  It  is  benevolent  to  allow 
me  to  sit  and  hear  you."  He  seemed  pleas- 
ed with  this  compliment,  which  I  sincerely 
paid  him,  and  answered,  "  Sir,  I  am  oblig- 
ed to  a;iy  man  who  visits  me."  I  have  pre- 
served the  following  short  minute  of  what 
passed  this  day. 

"Madness   frequentiy   discovem  itself 
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merely  by  imneceasary  deviation  from  the 
usual  modes  of  the  world.  My  poor  friend 
Smart  showed  the  disturbance  or  his  mind, 
by  fallings  upon  his  knees,  and  saying  hjs 
prayers  in  tne  street,  or  in  any  other  unusu- 
al i^ace.  Now  althoiigh,  rationally  speak- 
ing, it  is  greater  madness  not  to  pna^  at  all, 
than,  to  pray  as  Smart  did,  I  am  afraid  there 
are  so  many  who  do  not  pray,  that  their  uny 
derstandin^  is  not  eitUed  in  question.'* 

Concerning  this  unfortunate  poet,  Chris- 
topher Smar^  who  was  confined' in  a  mad- 
house, h&  hacj,  at  ahother  time,  the  follow- 
ing conversation  with  IXr.  Bumey.  Bvft- 
VBT.  "  How  does  poor  Smart  do,  sir;  is 
he.  likely  to  recover?"  Johnson.  "**  It 
seems  as  if  his  mijad  had  ceased  co  struggle 
with  the  disease;  for  he  grows  fat  upon  it" 
BvHNBT.  "  Perhaps,  sir,  that  may  be  from 
want  of  exercise?"  Johnson.  -"  No,  sir; 
he  has  partly  as  much  exercise  as  he  used  to 
have,  for  he  digs  in-  the  garden.  Indeed,^ 
before  his  confinement,  he  used  for  exercise 
to  walk  to  the  alehouse ! '  but  he  was  earru 
ed  back  again.  I  did  not  think  he  ought 
to  be  shut  up.  His.  infirmities  were  not 
noxious  to  socfety.  .  He  insisted  on  people 

graying  with  him;  and  I'd  as  lief  pray  with  > 
Lit  Smart  aS  any  one  else.  Another  charffe 
was,  that  he  did  not  love  clean  linen;  and  I 
have  no  passion  for  it."  * 
.  Johnson  continued.  '*  Mankind  have  a 
great  avecsioa  to  inteUeotual  labour  i;  but 
even  supposing  knowledge  to  be  easily  at- 
tainable, more  people  would  be  content  to 
be  ignorant  than  would  take.  eyen.  a  little 
trouole  to  acquire  it  , 

<'  The  morality  of  an  action  depends  (Hi 
the  motive  from  which  we  act  if  I  fling 
half  a  crown  to  a  beggar  with  intention  to 
break  his  head,  and  he  picks  it  up  and  buys 
victuals  with  it,  the  physical  effect  is  good; 
but  with  xeispecx  to  me,  the  action  is  very 
wrong.  So,  religious  exercises,  if  not  per- 
formed with  an  intention  to  please  God, 
avail  us  nothing.  As  our  Saviour  says  of 
those  who  perform  them  fVom  other  motives, 
*  Verilv  they  have  their  reward-' 

^*  The  Christian  religion  \ias  very  strong 
evidences.  It,  indeed,  appears  m  some 
degree  stranee  to  reason;  but  in  history  we 
have  undoubted  facts,  against  which^  in 
reaspnine  h  priori,  we  haivemore  aiguroents 
than  we  have  for  them;  but  then,  testimony 
has  ereat  weight,  i^id  c.asts  the  balance. '  I 
woukl  recommend  to  every  pa^n  whose  faith 
is  yet  unsettled,  Grotius,  Dr.  Pearson,  and 
Dr.  Clarke.*' . 

Talking  of  Garrick,  he  said,  <<  He  ia  the 
fiiBt  man  ui  the  world  for  sprightly  conver- 
sation." < 

When  I  rose  a  second  time,  he  again 
pressed  me  to  stay,  which  I  did. 


[See  post,  80th  jQly,1768,  an  opinion  lom^* 
vhat  dtfierent-^ED.] 


He  told  me,  that  he  generally  went  abroad 
at  four,  in  the  afternoon,  and  seldom  came 
home  lill  two  in  the  morning.  I  took  the 
liberty  to  ask.if  he  dki  not  Aink  it  wrong 
to  live  thus,  and  not  make  more  use  of  bis 
prreat  talents.  He  owned  it  was  a  bad  hab- 
it On  reviewing,  at  the  distance  of  naaoy 
vears,  my  journal  of  this  period,  I  wonder 
how,  at  my  first  visit,  I  ventured  to  talk  to 
him  so  freely,  and  that  he  bore  it  with  w> 
much  indulgence;  . 

Before  we  paited,  he  was  so  good  as  to 
promise  to  fiivour  me  with  his  company  one 
evem'ng-  at  my  lodgings;  and,  as  I  toe*  m 
leave,  shook  me  cocdialjy  by  the  hand.  It 
is  almost  needless  to  add,  that  I  felt  no  litde 
elation  at  having  now  so  hapjaly  establi^- 
ed  an  ac(]|uaintance  of  which  I  had  been  so 
long  ambitious. 

My  readers  will,  ^I  trust,  excuse  me  lor 
being  thus  minutely  circumstantial,  when 
it  is  considered  that  the  acquaintance  of 
Dr.  Johnson  wets  to  me  a  most  valuable  aor 
x)uifiition,  and  laid  the- foundation  of  what! 
ever  uistruction  and  entertainment  they  mmj 
receive  from  my  collections  concerning  the 
great  subject  of  the  work  which  they  are 
now  perusing.  .        . 

I  did  not  visit  him  again  till  Monday, 
June  Id,  at  which  time  I  recollect  no  put 
of  his  conversation,  except  that  when  I  told 
him  I  had  been  to  see  Johnson  ^  lide  upon 
three  horsesj  he  said,  "  Such  a  man,  sir, 
shouki  be  encouraged;  for  his  performances 
show!the  extent  of  tne  human  powers  in 
one  instance,  and  thus-  tend  to  raise  our 
qnnion  of  the  faculties  of  man.  He  ahowa 
what  may  be  attained  by  persevering  Bpfii-' 
cation;  so  that  every  man  may  hope,  thatby 
giving  as  much  i4>plication,  altnough  per- 
haps he  may  never  ride,  three  horses  at  a 
time,  or  dance  upon  a  wire,  yet  he  may  be 
equally  expert  in  whatever  profession  he  has 
chosen  to  pursue." 

He  again  shook  me  by  the  hand  at  part- 
ing, and  asked  me  why  I  did  not  come  oflen- 
ertohim.  Trusting  that  I  was  now  in  his 
good  graces,  I  answered,  that  he  Ixad  sot 
given  me  much  encouragement,  and  remind- 
ed him  of  the  check  I  had  received  from 
him  at  our  first  interview*  <Toh,  poh! 
(said  he,  with  a  complacent  smile),  never 
mind  these  things.  jCTome  to  me  as  oOen  at 
you  can.    I  shall  be  ^lad  to  see  vou." 

I  had  learnt  that  his  place  of  sequent  re- 
sort was  the  Mitre  tavern  in  Fleet-stieet, 
where  he  loved  to  sit  up  late,  and  I  begged 


'  [**  III  the  year  1762  one  Johunn^  u  Iiid>- 
mSn,  exhibited- many  feali  of  activity  in  Jmhso- 
maoBhip,  and  wbb,  it  is  bedeted,  the  fimt  per- 
former in  that  tinoe  in  or  abont  London.  He  was 
an  active  eleven  fellow  m  hk  way,  and  eeemad 
to  be  patronieed  by  Mr.  Buike,  then  a  etadant  in 
the  Temple.*'-~iVior*s  Life  rf  Swke,  voL 
p.  IM.— Ed.]  ^ 
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1  might  b»  allowed  to  pam  tn^veniDff  i^th 
him  there  sooo,  which  ne  promised  I  should. 
A  few  days  afterwards  I  met  hink  near  Tera- 
ple-bar,  about  one  -o'clock  in  the  morning, 
and  asked  if  he  Would  then  go  to  the  MHie. 
«  Sir  (said  he),  it  is  too.  late;  they  wonH 
let  US  in.  But  I'll  go  with  yojB  another  night 
with  all  my  heart.". 

'  A  revolution  of  some  importance  in  toy 
plan  c^  life  had  just  taken  placej  for  instead 
of  procuring  a ->  commission  m  the  foot- 
ffuaids,  wiach  was^  my  own  inclination,  I 
Had,  in  compliance  with  my  father's  wishes, 
agreed  to  study  the  law,  'and  was  soon  to 
set  out  for  Utrecht,  to  hear  the  lectures  of 
an  excellent  civilian  in  that  universibr,  and 
then  to  proceed  ,on  my  travels.  Though 
veiy  desirous  of  obtaining  Dr.  Johnson's 
advice  and  instructions  on  the  mode  of  pur- 
suing my  studies,  I  Was  at  this  time  so  .60- 
eupied,  shall  I  call  it?  or  so  dissipated  by 
the  amusements  of  .London,  that  our  next 
meeting  was  not  till  Saturday,  June  36, 
when  happening  to  dine  at  Clifloii's  eating- 
house,  in  Buti3ier-row,  I  waa  surprised  to 
perceive  Johnson  come  in  and  take  his  seat 
at  another  table.  The  mode  of  dining,  or 
rather  being  fed,  atsuch  houses  in  London, 
is  well  known  to  many  to  be  particularly 
unsocial,  as  there  is  nb  ordinal^,  or  united 
company,  but  each  person  has  his  own  mess, ' 
and  IB  under  no  obligation  to  hold  any  inter- 
course with  any  one.  A  liberal  and  fbU- 
mindedman,  however,  who  k>vesto  talk, 
will  rbreak  throufl[h  this  churlish  and  un- 
social restraint  Johnson  and  an  Irish  gen- 
tleman ffot  into  a  dispute  conceminff  the 
cause  of  some  part  of  mankind  beinff  black. 
*«  Why,  sir  (said  Johnson),  it  has  been  ac- 
counted for  in  threes  ways:  either  by  sup- 
posing that  they  are  the  posterity  of  Ham, 
who  was  cursed;  or  that  God  at  first  creat- 
ed two  kinds  of  men,  one  black  and  another 
white;  x>r  that  by  the  heat  of  the  sun  the 
pkin  is  scorched,  and  so  acquires  a  sopty 
hue.  This  matter. has  been  muchscanvassed 
amonfl-  naturalists,  but  has  never  been 
brought  to  any  certain  issue."  What  the 
Irishman  said  is  totally  obliterated  from  n^^ 
mind;  but  I  remember  that  he  became  very 
warm  and  intemperate  in  his  expressions: 
upon  which  Johnson  rose,  and  <}uietly  walk- 
ed away.  When  he  had  retired,  his  an- 
tagonist took  his  refvenge,  as  he  thought,  by 
saying,  '*  He  has  a  most  ungainly  figure, 
and  an  affectation  of  pomposity  unworthy 
of  a  man  of  ffenius." 

Johnson  had  not  observed  that  I  was  in 
the  room.  I  followed  him,  however,  and 
he  agreed  to  meet  me  in  the  evenvDg  at  the 
Mitre.  I  called  on  him,  and  we  went  thither 
at  nine.  We  had  a  good  supper,  and  port 
wine,  of  which  he  then  sometimes  drank  a 
bottle.  The  orthodox  lugh-church  sound 
of  the  Mitre, — the  figure  and  manner  of  the 


celebrated  Samuel  Johnson, — ^the  extraor- 
£nmry  power  and  precision  of  hhi  conversa*^ 
tion  j  and  the  pride  arisinj;  from  fihdin^  myself 
admitted  as  his  companion,  produced  a  vari- 
ety of  aensations,  and  a  pleasing  elevation  of 
mind  beyond  what  I  had  ever  tefore  experi- 
enced. I  find  in  my  Jbufhal  the  following 
pQunute  of  our  conversation,  which,  though 
it  will  give  but  a  very  faint  nation  of  what 
passed)  is,  in  some  decree,  a  valuable  re- 
cord; and  it  will  be  curious  in  this  view,  as 
showingi^  how  habitual  to  his  mind  were 
9ome  opinions  which  appear  in  his  works. 

'^  Colley  Gibber  1,  sir,  t^as  by  no  means  a 
blockhead:  But  by  arrogating  to  himself 
too  much,  he  was  in  danger  of  losing  that 
degree  ofestimation  to, which  he  was  enti- 
tled. His  friends  gave  out  that  he  intended 
his  birthday  Odes  should  be  bad:  but  that 
was  not  the  case,  sir;  for  ho  kept  them 
many  months  by  him,  and  a  few  years  be- 
fore he  died  he  showed  me  one  of  them, 
with  great  solicitude  to  render. it  as  perfect 
as  might  be,  and  I  made  some  corrections, 
to  which  he  was  not  yery  willing  to  submit. 
t  remember  the  following  duplet  in  allusion 
to  the  king  himself. 

*  Perch*d  an  tbe'eagle'i'toariiig  wing» . 
TiM  lowly  linnet  loTes  to  sing.' 

Sir,  he  had  heard  something  of  the  fabo- 
ious  tale  of  the  wren  sitting  upon  the  eagle's 
Winff,  and  he  bad  appli^  it  to  a  linnet 
Gibber's  familiar  style,  however,  was  better 
than  that  which  Whitehead  has  assumed. 
Grand  nonsense  is  insupportable.  White- 
head is  but  a  little  man  to  inscribe  verses 
tooiflyw-fS." 

1  did  not  presume  to  controvert  this  cei»- 
sure,  which  was  tinctured  with  his  preju- 
dice against  players,  but  I  could  not  help 
tliinking  that  a  dramatick  poet  might  witn 
propriety  pay  a  compliment  to  an  eminent 

Serformer,  as  Whitehead  has  very  happily 
one  m  his  verses  to  Mr.  Garrick. 
"  Sir,  I  do  not  think  Gray  a  first-rate  po- 


*  [Colley. Gibber  ynm  bom  in  1971,  bora  arms 
in  favoiir  01  the  revolution,  and  aoon  after  went 
on  the  itage  as  an  ac|or.  In  1696  he  appeared 
as  a  writer  of  comedies  with  great  and  deMnred 
iDCceia.  He  <]idttedHhe  ^tage  in  1730,  on  beiiy 
aiQwinted  poet  lanceate,  aad  dieid  in.  1767.  Ha 
MemairM  ofhi$  own  Life  m  not  only  a  very 
amnaing  collection  of  theatrical  anecdotes,  bnt 
diowa  considetable  power  of  ohservation  and  da- 
lineatbn  of  charaetar«-7-£D.  ] 

*  [This  was  a  anete  aimed,  it  is  to  be  feared, 
more  at  Ga^k  (to  whom  the  yetses.  were  in- 
scribed) than  at  Wliitehead.  WUliam  White- 
head,  bora  about  1716,  was  the  ftshionable  poet 
of  a  day,  when  Horace's  ezclnsion  of  mediocn* 
ty  was  forgotten.  He  sucoeeded  Gibber  as  lanra* 
ate  in  1767.  He  died  in  1786.  He  most  not  bo 
confounded  vuth  Paul  Whitehead,  no  better  p9* 
et,  and  f  nmcD  less  estimable  man.—- ^.] 
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et  He  hits  i>ot  a  bold  imnrinatioB,  nor 
much  command  of  worda.  The  obacurity 
in  which  he  has  involved  himself  wiU  not 
persuade  us  that  he  ie^  sublime.  His  Elegy 
in  a  churchyard  has  a  happy  selection  of  ima- 
ges i,  but  if  don't  like  what  are  called  his 
great  things.    His  ode  which  begins 

*  Ruin  ieiase  thee,  nithlSfli  king, 
Cobfoiibn  on  thy  baniien  wait ! ' 

has  been  celebrated  for  iis.  abrup^ess^  and 
plunging  into  the  subject  all  at  once.  But 
such  arts .  as  these  have  no.  merit,  ujiless 
when  they  ate  original.  We  admire  them 
only  once;  and.  this  abruptness  has  nothing 
now  in  it  We  have  had  it  ofVen  before. 
Nay,  we  have  it  in  the  old  song  of  Johnny 
Armstrong:      -       ' 

'  Is  there  eyer  a  man  in  all  Seotlattd, 
From  the  highsst  estate  to  the  lowest  degree.  Sec* 

And  then,  sir, 

*  Yte,  thsre  is  a  man  in  Westmoreland, 

And  JohAny  Araistrong  they  do  bioi  eall.' 

There, r-now,  you  plunge  at  once  into  the 
subject  You  have  no  previous  narration 
to  iead  you  to  it — ^The  two  next  lines  in 
that  ode  are,  I  think,  vety^good:  - 

*  Though  ^anoM  by  conqneet^s  crimson  wing. 

They  mock  the  air  with  idle  state*.'  *' 

Here  let  it  be  observed,  that  although  his 
opinion  of  Gray's  poetry  was  widely  difier- 
ent  from  mine,  ana  I  believe  from  that  of 
most  men  of  taste,  by  whom  it  is  with  jus- 
tice highly  admired,  there  is  certafnly  much 
absurdity  in  the  clamour  which  has  been 
raised,  as  if  he  had  been  culnably  injurious 
to  the  merit  of  that  bard,  ana  had  been  ac- 
tuated by  envy.  Alas !  ye  little  short-sight- 
ed criticks,  could  Johnson  be  envious  ofthe 
talents  of  any  of  his  contemporaries  3  ? 
That  his  opinion  on  this  subject  was  what  in 
private  and  in  publickhe  uniformly  express- 
ed, regardless  of  what  others  might  think, 
we  may  wonder,  and  perhaps  regret;  but  it 
is  shallow  and  unjust  to  charge  him  with 
expressing  what  he  did  not  think. 


'   [And  sorely  a  happy  selection  'of  expressions. 

What  does  it  titen  want  ?    As  to  the  criticism 

|and  quotations  which  fblTow,  they  might  be  par- 

O  dobable  in  loose  conversation  ;  bat  Johnson,  na- 

I  hickily  for  his  own  reputation,  has  preserved  tliem 

^  ib  his  criticism  on  Gray^  in  the  Lhet  of  the  Po- 

e/s.— Ed.] 

*  My  friend  Mr.  Malone,  in  his  valnablc  eom- 
mentff  on  Bhakspeare,  has  traced  m  that  great  po- 
et the  disjecta  memfnm  of  these  lines.-^Bos- 

WXX.L. 

•  [Even  under  the  penalty  of  being  called  little 
and  short-iighted^  it  is  hnpossible  not  to  give  an 
affirmative  answer  to  Mr.  Bosweirs  interrogatory. 
The  evidence  of  die  envious  disposition  of  thin 
otherwise  great  and  amiable  man  c^ms  too  fte- 
quent  and  too  flagrant  to  be  doubted. — Es.] 


Finding  him  in  a  placid  huodour,  and 
Wishing  to  avail  myseu  of  the  opportuniiy 
which  I  fortunateQT  had  of  cbnsuhiilg  a 
sage,  to  hear  whose  wisdom,  I  conceived,  in 
the  ardour,  of  youthAil  imagination,  that 
men  filled  with  a  noble  en|hu^iasni  for  in- 
tellectual improvement  would  gladly  kftve 
resorted  from  distant  lands;  I  <^nied  my 
mind  to  him  ingenuously,  and  gave  him  a 
httle  sketch  of  m^  life,  to  wtith  he  wm 
pleased  to  listenwith  great  attention. 

I  acknowledged,  that  though  educated 
verv'atrictly  in  the  principles  >df  religion,  I 
had  for  sometune  been  misled  into  a  r — "~^ 
degree-  of  infidelity;  but  that  I  t 
now  to  a  better  way  of  tiiinkiiig>  and  ' 
fully  satisfied  of  the  truth  of  the  ChristiaB 
revektioti,  though  I  was  not  clear  as  to  eve- 
ry point  considered  to  be  OFthodox.  Being 
at  all  times  a  curious'  examiner  of  the  fao- 
man  inlnd,  and  pleased  with  an  undtsgaaaed 
display  of  what  had  passed  in  it,  he  called 
to'  me  witi;!  wannth,  "  6ite  me  yow  hand; 
I  have  taken  a  Kking  to  you."  He  then  he- 
gaii  to  descant  upon  the  force  of  testimony, 
and  the  little  we  could  know  of  final  cawmee 
so  that  the.ohjections  of,  why  was  it  so? 
ok*  why  was  it  not  so?  ought  not  to  distnik 
us:  adding,  that  he  himself  had  at  one  pe- 
riod been  guilty  of  a  temporary  neglect  of 
religion,'  but  that  it  was  not  the  reftult  of  si^ 
gument,  but  mere  absence  of  thought 

After  having  given  credit  to  reports  of 
his  higotryj  I  was  affreeahly  surprised  when 
he^expressed  the  foOowinff  very  fiheral  sen- 
timent, which  has  the  additional  value  of 
obviating  an  objection  to  our  holy  religion, 
founded  upon  the  diseordant  tenets  of  Cnria- 
tians  themselves:  <^  For  my  part,  sir,  I  think 
all  Christians^  whether  papiats  or  ptote^ 
tants;  aprree  in  the  essential  articles,  and 
that  their  differences  are  trivial,  and  rather 
political  than  religious.^' 

We  talked  of  belief  m  ghosts.  He  said, 
<*  Stf ,  i  make  a  distinction  between  what  a 
man  may  experience  by  the  mere  stren^di 
of  his  imagination,  and  what  imagination 
cannot  possibly  jHoducOw  .  Thus,  suppose  I 
should  think  that  I  saw  a  form,  and  iieard  a 
voice  ciy,  *  Johnson,  you  are  a  very  wicked 
feltow,  and  unless  you  repent  you  will  cer- 
tainly be  punished; '  my  own  unwonhiness 
is  so  deeply  impressed  upon  my  mind,  that 
I  might  ffnmne  I  thus  saw  ana  heard,  and 
therefore  1  should  not  believe  that  an  exter- 
nal communication  had  'hten  made  to  ne. 
But  if  a  form  should  appear,  and  a  voiee 
shoukl  tell  me  that  a  particular  man  had 
died  at  a  particular  place,  and  a  particular 
hour,  a  fact  whicl>  1  had  no  apprehension 
of,  nor  any  means  of  knowing,  and  this  fact, 
with  all  its  circumstances,  should  sAerwards 
be  unquestionably  proved,  I  should,  in  that 
case,  be  persuaded  that  I  had  supenntanl 
intelligence  imparted  to  me<'' 
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Sxn  it  is  proper,  once  for  ftll,  to  gvm  a 
ime  and  fair  stBtenrent  of  Johnson's. way  of 
thinkittff  upon  the  question,  whether  depart* 
ed  qMnts  axe  ever  permitted  to  appear  in 
this-  woridy.  or  in  ai^  way  to  operate  upon 
h&maa  lii^  He  has  been  ignoranlly  mi»* 
repreeented  as  weakly  credutonaupon  that 
sirojeet;  and  therefore,  though  I  feetan  in* 
elina«ion  to  disdain  and  treat  with  siienl  con* 
tempt  so  ibolieh  a  notion  conceniing  m^  il* 
histriouff  fciend,  yet,  as  I  find  it  has  gamed 
ground,  it  isneoesaary  to  refute  it.  The 
real  fact  then  is,  that  Johnson  ,had  a  yeiy 
philosophical  mind,  and  such  a  rational  re- 
spect for  testimony,  as  to-Tnake  him  submit 
his  understanding  to  what  was  ahthentical* 
ly  pfoved,  diough  lie  could  not  comprehend 
wh V  it  was  so.  Being  thus  disposed,  he  was 
willing  to  inquire  into  the  truth  of  any  jre- 
latton  of  Bupemiaural  agency,  a  generni  be- 
lief of  which  has  prevailed  in  all  nations  and 
aires.  But  so  far  was  he  iVom  being  a  dupe 
or  implicit  faith,  that  he  examined  uie  mat- 
ter with  a  jealous  attention,  and  no  man 
was  more  ready  to  refote  its  Hilsehood  when 
he  had  discovered  it.  Churchill,  in  his 
poem  entitled  V  The  Ghost,"  availed  him* 
self  of  the  absurd  credulity  imputed  to  John- 
son, and  drew  a  caricature  ofhim  under  the 
name  of  *<  Pomposo,''  representing  hon  as 
one  of  the  believers  of  the  story  of  a  ghost 
in'Cock-lane,  which,  in  the  veai  1763,  bad 
gained  very  general  credit  in  London.  Ma- 
ny of  my  readers,  I  asa  convinced,  are  to 
this  hour  under  an  impression  that  John- 
son was  thus  foolishly  deceived.  It  will 
therefore  surprise  ^  them  a  good  deal  when 
they  are  informed  upon  undoubted  authori- 
ty, that  Johnson  was  one  of  those  by  whom 
the  imposture  was  detected..  The  stor^ 
had  become  so  popular,  that  he  thought  it 
should  he  investigated;  and  in  this  research 
he  was  assisted  by  the  Rev.  l>r,  Douglas, 
now  Bishop  of  Salisbury,  the  great  detect- 
or of  imposturea;  who  Informs  me,  that  af- 
ter the  gentlemen  who  went  and  examined 
Into  the  evidence  were  satisfied  of  its  falsi- 
ty, Johnson  wrote  in  tlieir  presence  an  ac- 
count of  it,  which  was  published  in  the 
newspapers,  and  Gentleman's  Magazine, 
and  unaeceived  the  world  9. 


*  [No  rational  loeii  donbled  that  inquiry  would 
lead  to  detection ;  men  only  wondered  that  Dr. 
Johnson  should  so  ftr  give  countenance  to  this 
flimsy  imposition  as  to  think  a  solemn  inquiry 
neoesBoiy. — ^En.] 

'  The  account  was  as  follows  :  *•  On  tha  night 
•f  the  1st  of  Fjebmary,  many  gentlemen,  eaunent 
for  their  rank  and  obaracter^  were,  by  the  invita- 
tion of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Aldrioh*  of  Clerkenwell.  oa- 
aembled  at  his^ house,  for  the  examination  of  tbe 
noises  supposeci  to  be  made  by  a  departed  spirit, 
for  tbe  detection  of  some  enomions  crime. 

**•  About  tea  at  night  the  gentlemen  met  in  the 
chamber  in  which  £d  girl,  sapposed  to  be  dis- 


[Mr.  Saunders  Wekb»,  his  ititir  Hijjrtfc 
mate  IHend,  would  have  dissuaded  fiS: 
him  from  his.putpose  of  visitihg 
this  place,  uigtng,  that  it  would  expose  him 
to  ridiculet'.but  aU  his  arguments  had  no 
efSdet  Wjiftt  Mr.  Weteh  foretold,  in  his 
advice  Id  Johnson,  touching  this  ironosture, 
was  now  verified:  he  was  censured  f6r  his 
credulity;  his  wisdom  was  arraigned,  and 
his  religious  opinions  resohred  into  supersti^ 
tion. 

Nor  was  this  all:  that  f^tious  gentle^ 
man,  Mr.  Foote,  who,  upon  the  stiengdi 
imd  success  of  .his  satirical  vein  in  comedy, 
had  assumed  the  name  of  the  modern  Aris- 
tophanes, and  a^  his 'theatre  had  long  enter* 
tamed  the  towii  with  cariisatutes  of  living 
personsv  with  alt  their  sihgularities  ana 
weakness^,  thought  that  Johnson  at  this 
time  was  becoma  a  fit  subject  for  ridicule^ 


tnibed  by  a  spirit,  had,  with  pupper -caution,  bean 
put  to  bed  by  several  ladies.  They  sat  rather 
more  than  an  bouTK  and  heariqg  nothing,  went 
down  atairs,  when  they  interrogated  the  &ther  of 
the  girl,  who  denied,  in  the  stroogest  tenns^  ti^y 
knowledge  or  belief  of  fiinuL 

^The  supposed  spirit  had  before  pnblickly 
promised,  by  an  affirmative  knock,  that  it  would 
attend  one  of  the  gentlemen  bto  the  vaph  un- 
der the  church  of  St  John,  derkenwdl,  where 
the  body  is  deposited,  and  give  a  token  of  her 
presence  Ihere,  by  a  knock  upon  her  coffin ;  it 
was  therefore  determmed  to  make  this  trial  of  the 
enstence  or  vemehy  of  the  suppoaad  spirit    * 

'*  While  they  were  inquiring  and  daUhprating, 
they  #eia  sonunoned  inte  ^  girra  chamber  by 
aome  ladies  wBo  were  near  her  bed,  and  who  had 
heaad  knocks  and  pratobes.  When  the  gentle- 
men enteced,  the  gid  declared  that  she  i3t  the 
spirit  like  a  mouse  upon  her  back,  and  was  re- 
quired to  bold  her  hands  out  of  bed.  From  thai 
tima,  though  the  spirit  was  vary  soVenmly  required 
to  manifest  its  exislence  by  appearance*  by  inv- 
pression  on  the  hand  or  body  of  any  present,  hj. 
scratches,  knocks,  or  any  wet  agencyf  no  evi- 
dence of  an^  pretemaawv  power  was  exhibited. 

**  Tbe  spirit  waa  then  very  seriously  advertised^ 
that  the  person  to  whom  the  promisa  was  made 
of  striking  the  co6in  was  then  about  to  virit  aha 
vault,  ana  that  the  performanee  of  tha  promise 
waa  then  claimed.  The  company  at  one  o'clock 
want  into  (he  cburefa,  and  the  ipntleman  to  whom 
the  promise  was  made  went  with  another  into  the 
vault  The  spirit  was  solemnly  required  to  per- ' 
form  its  promise,  but  nothing  more  than  silence 
ensued :  the  penon  suppoaiM  to  he  accused  by 
the  spirit  then  went  down  widi  several  othen, 
but  no  effect  waa  perceived.  Upon  their  return 
they  examined  the  girl,  bat  could  draw  no  confea- 
sion  ihim  ber.  Baleen  two  and  three  she  do- 
sired  and  was  permitled  to  go  home  with  her  fiir- 
ther. 

"  It  is,  therefore,  the  ophibn  of  the  whole  as- 
sembly, that  the  child  has  some  art  of  makii^  or 
eounteifeitii^  a  particular  noise,  and  that  thsvs  ia 
no  agency  aS  any  higher  eausow'* 

•  [Seepatt,  Febmary,  I7T8.— En.] 
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and  that  an  exhibition  of  him  in  a  drama 
written  for  the  purpose,  in  which  himaelf 
should  represent  Johnson,  and  in  his  mieni 
his  garb,  and  his  speech,  should  display,  all 
his  comic  powers,  would  yield  him  a.ffolden 
harvest.  Johnson  was  apprized  of  his  in- 
tention; and  gave  Mr.  Foote-to  understaxid, 
that  thejicence  under  which  he  was  per- 
mitted to  entertain  the  town  would  not  jus- 
tify the  liberties  he  was  accustomed  to  take 
with  private  characters,  and  that  if  he  per^ 
sisted  in  his  design,  he  would,  by  a  severe 
chastisement  of  his  representative « on  the 
stage,  and  in  the  face  of  (he  whole  audi- 
ence, convince  the  world,  that,  whatever 
were  his  infirmities,  or  even  his  foibled, 
they  should  not  be  made  the  sport  of  the 

Sublick,  or  the  means  of  gain  to  any  one  of 
is  profession.  Fooie^  upon  this  intima- 
tion, had  discretion  enough  to  desist  from 
his  purpose.  Johnson  entertained  no  re- 
sentment against  him,  and  they  were  ever 
after  friends.] 

Our  conversation  proceeded.  "Sir," 
asjfi  he,  "  I  am  a  friend  to  subordination,  as 
most  conducive  to  the  happiness  of  society. 
There  is  a  reciprocal  pleasure  in  governing 
and  being  governed." 

"Dr.  uoldsmith  is  one  of  the  first  men. 
we  now  have  as  an  authour,  and  he  is  a 
very  worthy  man  too.  He  has  be^n  loose 
in  his  prin^ples,  but  he  is  coming  right" 

I  mentioned  Mallet's  tragedv  of  '<  Elvi- 
KA,"  which  had  been  fCctml  the*  preceding 
winter  at  Drury-iane,  and  that  the  honour- 
able Andrew  Erskino  I',   Mr.  Dempster  9, 


1  [Third  aon  of  the  jGfth  Eail  of 'Kollie,  bom 
in  1736.  He  published  some  lettera  and  posmfl;i 
addressed  to  Mr.  Boswell ;  and  died  in  1793. — 
Ed.] 

'  [Geoqre  Dempster,  of  Dtmiiichen»  secretary 
to  the  Order  of  the  Thistle.  He  was  a  man  of 
talents  and  very  agretoble  manners.  Boms  men- 
trans  him  more  than  once  with  enlogy  :  As  Mr. 
Dempster  lived  a  good  deal  in  Johnson's  society, 
the  reader  may  be  glad  to  see  the  foUowinjp  slip- 
shod but  characteristic  epitaph  (commnnicated 
to  me  by  Sir  Walter  Scott),  which  he  made  on 
himself  when  eighty-five,  though  (aiTecting,  even 
at  that  age,  to  look  forward  to  a  stilLgreater  lon- 
gevity) he  supposes  himself  to  have  l^ed  to  98. 

<*Fny  Ibrthesdiil 

or  deceased  Qeorgo  Dempstsr, 


III  hifl  youth  a  great  Qm>I 
Inhiaold 


ageagamestei*.' 

What  you  ^re  oorioos  to  know 

On  this  tomb  y  od  sliall  tee  »— 
tLift*fe  thread  ha  let  fo 
.  WlMs  just  iiliiety4hT6S. 

Co  MMiDd  was  Ifia  bottom, 

Hti  acquaintance  all  wondered 

Bow  old  Nick  had  gol  him 

TUl  lie  Uved  out  the  hundred. 

*  Omnettety  ScottlcA,  may  rhyme  with  Dtmfter. 
B«,1umeTer,  only  played  for  trUefj  indeMl  the  whole 
•b  a  mete  *«Miiaf  e^W.  8cott, 


and  myself,  had  joined  in  writtag  a  panpii 
let,  entitled  <<  Critkal  Strictures,"  a^auwl 
it3.  That  the  mildneai  of  Demp0ter*»  <!»• 
position  had,  however,  relented;  and  faeliad 
candidly  said,  "  We  have,  hardly  a  right  to 
abuse  this  tragedy;  for  bad  as  it  is,  how 
Tain  should  either  of  uftbe  to  write  CMie  not 
near  so  good.*'  .  JoHi^saK.  ''  Why  no,  air; 
this  is  not  iust  reasoning.  You  may  abuse  a 
tragedy,  tlvDugh  you  cannot  write  one.  You 
may  scold  a  carpenter  who  hi»  made  yoa  a 
bad  table;  though  yoii  cannot  make  a  taUe. 
It  is' not  your  trade  to  make  laUes." 

When  I  talk^  to  him  of  &e  patenial  ea- 
tate  to  which  I  was  heir,  he  said,>*  Sir,  let 
me  tell  you,  that  to  be  a  Scotch  landlord, 
where  you  have  a  number  of  families  de- 
pendent upon  you,  and  attached  to  yon,  isi, 
perhaps,  as  high  a  situation  as  humanity 
can  arrive  at.  A  merchant  upon  the 
'Change  of  London,  with  a  hundred  thou- 
sand pounds,  is  nothing;  an  English  duke, 
with  an  inmiense  fortune,  is  nothing:  he 
has  no  tenants  who  consider  themselves  aa 
under  his  patriarchal  care,  and  who  will 
follow  him  into  the  field  upon  an  emer- 
gency." 

Hts  notions  of  the  dignity  of  a  Seoteh 
landlord  had  been  formed  upon  what  he 
had  heard  of  the  highland  diiefs;  for  it  is 
long  since  a  lowland  -landlord  has.  been  so 
ciirtailed  in  his  feudal  authority,  that  ho 
has  little  more  influence  over  his  tenants 
than  an  English  landk>rd;  and  of  late  yeaia 
most  of  the  higliJand  cliiefe  havedestroyed, 
by.  means  too  well  known,  the  princely  pow- 
er which  they  once  enjoyed. 

He  proceeded:  **iour  ^oing  abroad, 
sir,  and  breaking  off  idle  habits,  may  be  of 
great  importance  to  you.  I  would  go  where 
there  are  courts  and  learned  men.  Thert 
is  a  great  deal  of  Spain  that  has  not  beat 


T»  hit  money  coneerna 

fie  paid  little  atteatloB,  . 
Fint  selling  hia  land, 

Then  pawning:  his  penaiea. 

But  his  precioQS  time 

He  much  better  did man«ge^* 

To  the  end  of  his  line 

From  his  earliest  nonage, 

He  divided  his  hours 

Into  two  equal  parts, 
And  apeot  one-half  in  sleeping, 

The  other  at  caricr.* 

Mr.  Dempster  was,  for  near  Airty  years,  l 

ber  for  the  Perth  district  of  barghs.  He  was  aha 
an  East  India  dbvctor.  He  died  abont  1790.— ^o.] 

'  The  CrUical  Review,  in  which  Mallet  him- 
self aoxnetimes  wrote,  characterised  this  pampfaJet 
as  <*  the  cmde  efforts  of  envy/  petulance,  and 
self-conceit"  There  being  thus  three  ephheli, 
we  the  three  authonra  had  a  hamorons  Gontentioa 
how  each  should  be  appropriated^ — Boswku*. 

*  {The  Bootch,  in  (hmfliar  life,  retain  many  Franali 
words  (tokens  of  their  aariy  intercourse  with  Tnaot^ 
and  among  othen  oorfea  fbr  c«rtff ,-«o.J 
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perambulated.  I  would  hsve  3roii  go  thith- 
er. A  man  of  inferior  talents  to  ^oura  may 
furnish  us  wit&  useful  observaltions  upon 
thatcouiftrv."  His  supposing  me,  at  that 
period  of  life,  capaUe.oi  writing  an  account 
of  my  travels  that  would  deserra  to  be  read, 
elated  me  not  a  little. 

I  appeal  to  e^eiy  iinpartial  reader  wheihr 
er  this  faithful  detail  of  his  frankness,  com- 
placency, and  kindness  to  a  young  man, 
a  stranger  and  a  Scotchman,  does  not  re- 
fute the  unjust  opinion  of  the  harshness  of 
his  general  demeanour.  His  occasional  re- 
proofs of  folly,  impudence,  or  impiety,  and  ev- 
en the  sudden  sallies  of  hiscoudtitutional  ir- 
ritabilitv  of  temper,  which  have  been  preserv- 
ed for  the  poignancy  of^  their  wit,  have  pro- 
duced that  opmion  amon^  those  who  have 
not  considered  that  such  instances,  though 
collected  by  Mrs.  Piozzi  into  a  small  vol- 
ume i«  and  read  over  in.  a  few  hours,  were,  in 
fact,  scattered  through  a  long  series  of  years : 
years'in  which  his. time  was  chiefly  spent 
m  instructing  and  delighting  mankind  by 
his  writings  and  conversation,  in  acts  cm 
piety  to  God,  and  c^ood-will  to  men. 

I  complained  to  nim  that  I  had  not  yet 
acquired  much  knowledge:  and  asked  hid 
advice  as  to  .my  studies.  He  said,  '<  Don't 
talk  of  study  now.  I  willjfive  you  a  plan; 
but  it  will  require  some  time  to  consider  of 
it."  "  It  is  very  good  ij  you,"  I  replied, 
'<  to  allow  me  to  M  witn  you  thus.  Had 
It  been  foretold  to  me  soon  years  ago  that 
I  should  pass  an  evening  with  the-  authour 
of  the  Rambler,  how  sl^ould  I  have  exult- 
ed !"  What  I  then  expressed  was  sincere^ 
ly  from  the  heart  He  was  satisfied  that  it 
was,  and  cordially  answered,  "  Sir,  I  am 
glad  we  have  met.  I  hope  we  shall  pass 
many  evenings,  and  mornings  too,  togeth- 
er." We  finished  a  couple  of  bottles  of 
port,  and  sat  till  between  one  and  two  in 
the  morning. 

He  wrote  this  year  in  the  Critical  Re- 
view the  account  of  "Telemachus,  a 
Mask,"  by  the  Reverend  George  Graham, 
of  Eton  College.  The  subject  of  tliis  beau- 
tiful poem  was  particularly  interesting  to 
Johnson,  who  had  much  experience  of 
"  the  conflict  of  opposite  principles,"  which 
he  describes  as  "  The  contention  between 
pleasure  and  virtue,  a  struggle  which  will 
always  be  continued  while  the  present  sys- 
tem of  nature  shall  subsist;  nor  can.  histo- 
ry or  poetry  exhibit  more  than  pleasure 
triumphing  over  virtue,  and  virtue  subju^ 
gating  pleasure." 


'  [Mr  Bo0weU,  here  and  ebewhere,  hints  blame 
ajpumt  Mn.  Piozzi  for  repoatiog  Johnson's  asperi- 
ties. Any  one  who  examines  the  two  works  will 
find  that  Boswell  relates  ten  timet  as  many  as 
the  lady.  No  one  conid  honestly  relate  Johnson's 
convenatku  wxtboat  giving  soch  sallies. — ^Ed.] 
VOL.   I.  34  « 


As  Dr.  Oliver  Goldsmith  will  frequently 
appear  in  th^  narrative,  I  shall  endeavour 
to  make  my  readers  in  some  degree  ac- 
quainted with  his  singular  character.  He 
was  a  native  of  Ireland,  and  a  contempora- 

gwith  Mr.  Burke,  at  Trinity  College, 
ublin,  but  did  not  then  give  much  pro- 
mise of  future  celebrity^.  He,  however, 
observed  to  Mr.  Malone,  that,  "  though  he 
made  no  great  figure  in  mathematicks, 
which  wasa  stud V  in  much  repute  there, 
he  could  turn  an  ode  of  Horace  into  English 
better  than  any  of  them."  He  aflerwarda 
studied  physick  at  Edinburgh,  and  tipon  the 
continent;  and,  f  have  been  iufbrmc^,  was 
enabled  to  pursue  his  travels  on  foot,  partly 
by  demanding  at  Universities  to  enter  the 
lista  as  a  disputant,  by  which,  according  to 
the  custom  0f  many  of  them, 'he  was  enti- 
tled to  the  premium  of  a  crown,  when  lucki- 
ly for  him  his  challenge  was  not  accepted; 
so  tliat,  as  I  once  observed  to  Dr.  Johnson, 
he  disputed  his  passage  through  Europe. 
He  then  came  toT  £ngland,  and  was  employ- 
ed successively  in  the  capacities  of  an  usher 
to  an  academy,  a  corrector  of  the  pfess,  a 
reviewer,  and  a  writer  for  a  newspaper. 
He  had  sagacity  enough  to  cultivate  assidu- 
ouslv  the  acquaintance  of  Johnson,  and  his 
faculties  were  gradually  enlarged  by  the 
contemplation  of  such  ,a  model.  To  me 
and  many  others  it  appeared  that  he  stu- 
diously copied  the  manner  of  Johnson, 
thciugh,  indeed,  upon  a  smaller  scale. 

At  this  lime  I  think  he  had  published 
nothing  with  his  name,  though  it  was  pretty 
generally  known  that  one  Br,  Goldsmitn 
was  the  authour  of  "  An  Inquiry  into  the 
present  State  of  polite  Learning  in  Europe." 
and  of"  The  Citizen  of  the  World,"  a  se- 
ries of  letters  supposed  to  be  written  from 
Londoaby  a  Chinese  3.  No  man  had  the 
art  of  displaying  with  more  advantage,  as  a 
writer,  whatever  literary  acquisitions  he 
made.  "  Nihil  quod  tetigit  non  omtmt  <." 
His  mind  resembled  a  fertile  but  thin  soil. 


'  Goldnnith  got  a  preminm  at  a  Christmas  ex- 
amination in  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  whkh  I 
have  seen. — Keahney. 

A  premium  obtained  at  the  Christmas  examina- 
tion is  generally  more  honourable  than  any  other, 
because  it  ascertains  the  person  who  receives  it  to 
be  the  first  inlitnaiy  merit  At  the  other  examU 
nations,  the  person  dius  distinguished  may  be  only 
the  second  in  merit;  he  who  has  previously  ob- 
tained the  same  honorary  reward  sometimes  ro* 
ceiving  a  written  certificate  that  he  was  the  best 
answerer,  it  being  a  rule  that  not  more  than  one 
premium  should  be  adjudged  to  the  same  penon  ia 
one  year.    See  ante,  p.  187. — Malons. 

'  tie  had  also  published,  m  1769,  "  The  Bzv. 
being  essays  on  the  most  interesting  subjoela'*— 
Malone. 

*  See  his  epitaph  in  Westminster  Abbey,  wiil- 
ttn  by*Dr.  Johnson. — Boswsxj:.. 
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There  was  a  quick,  but  not  a  strong  vege^ 
tation,  of  what^er  chanced  to  l>e  thrown 
npon  it  No  deep  mot  could  be  striick.. 
The  oak  of  the  forest  did  not  grow  there  ? 
but  the  eiegtmit  shrubbery  and  the  fi^agnmt 
parterre  appeared-  in»  gay  succession.  It 
Aas  been  generally  circulated  and  believed 
that  he  was  a  mere  fool  in  'conversatioAi;' 
but,  in  truth,  this  has  been  greatly  exag- 
gerated. He  has,  no  doubt,  a  more  than 
common  share  of  that  hurry  of  ideas  which 
we  offcen  find  in  his  countrymen,  and  which 
sometimes  produces  a  laughable  confusion 
in  expressing  them.  He  was  very  much 
what  the  French  call  un  etourdi,  and  from 
vanity  and  an  eager  desire  of  being  con- 
spicuous wherever  he  was,  he  frequency 
talked  carelessly  without  knowledgaof  the 
subject,  or  even  without  thought,  ^is  per- 
son was  short,  his  countcilfilTce'  coarse  and 
vulgar,  his  deportment  that  of  a  scholar 
awkwardly  affecting  the  easy  gentleman. 
Those  who  were  in  any  way  distinguished 
excited  envy  in  him  to  so  ridiculous  an  ex- 
cess, that  the  instances  of  it  are  hardly  cred- 
ible. When  accompanying  two  beautiful 
young  ladies^  with  their  mother  on  a  tour 
in  France,  he  was  seriously  anffr^  that  more 
attention  was  paid  to  them  than  to' him  ; 
and  once  at  the  exhibiti9ti  of  the  Fantocei- 
m  in  London,  when  those  who  sat  next  him 
observed  with  what  dexterity  a  puppet  was- 
made  to  toss  a  pike,  he  could  not  pear  that 
it  should  have  such  praise,  and  exclaimed 
with  some  waijnth, "  Pshaw  I  I  can  do  it 
better  myself  3 !  '* 


>  In  a]luflk>n  to  thiB,  Mr.  Horace  Walpole,  who 
admired  hii  writfogs,  said  he  was  '*  an  iaspired 
idiot;"  and  Qarriek  deaeribed  him  as  one 


4br  diortnetff'caiyd  Noll, 


Wbo  wrote  like  an  angel,  and  taUM  like  poor  Poil.** 

Sir  Joflhna  Rejnolda  mendoned  to  me  that  he  fre- 
quendy  beaid  Goldaraith  talk  warmly  bf  the  plea^ 
•ore  of  bein^  liked,  and  obaerve  how  hard  it  wo«ild 
be  if.  literary  eicellence  should  preclude  a  map 
from  that  satisfaction,  which  he  perceived  it  often 
did,  from  the  envy  which  attended  it;  and  there- 
fore Sir  Joshoa  was  convinced  that 'he  was  inten- 
tionally more  absurd,  in  order  to  lessen  hiqfisefif  in 
social  iiitercoorse,  trastjng  that  his  character  woold 
be  sufficiently  supported  by  his  works.  If  it  ior 
deed  was  his  intention  to  appear  absurd  in  com- 
pany, he  wa»  often  veiy  successful.  But  with  due 
deference  to  Sir  Joshua's  ingenuity,  I  think  the 
conjecture  too  refined. — Bos  well. 

'  Mm  Homecks,  one  of  wfyym  is  now  married 
to  Henry  Bunbury,  esq.  and  the  other  to  Colonel 
Crwyn.— Boswi5JLi« 

^  He  went  home  with  Mr.  Burke  to  supper; 
and  broke  lus  shin  by  attempting  to  exhibit  to  the 
company  bow  mnch  better  be  could  jump  over  a 
•tick  than  the  puppets.— Bos  well.  [Colonel 
P'Moore,  ef  Ckj^ian  Casde  in  Ireland ,  told  the  Ed- 
itof  an  amusing  instance  of  the  mingled  vatity  a|Kl 


[He  afiect^  Johnson's  style  and 
manner  of  convevsation,  and,  when  '*  ^ 
he  had  uttered,  as  he  often  would, 
a  laboured  sentence,  so  tumid  a9  to  be 
scarce  intelligible,  woukl  ask,  if  that  was 
not  truly  Johnsonian ;  yet  he  \cfvei,  not 
Johnson,  but  rather  envied  him  fbr  ius 
parts ;:  and  once  entreated  a  iKeiid  to 
desist  ftom  praisings  him,  "for  ita  doiDg'  so,* 
said  he,  "  you  harrow  up  my  very  scmK" 

He  had  some  wit,  hut  no  humovr,  and 
never  told  a  story  but  he  spoiled  it.  The 
fbllowing'  anecdotes  will  convey  some  idea 
of  the  style  and  manner  of  hrs-converMtion: 

He  was  used  to  say  he  could  play  on  the 
German-flute  as  well  as  most  men  ; — at  otb- 
er  times,  as  well  as  any  man  living ;  and 
in  his  poem  of  the  Travellet,  has  hinted  at 
this  attainment ;  but,  in  truth,  h^  under^ 
stood  not  the  character  in  which  musick  ia 
written,  and  played  on  that  instrument,  as 
many  of  the  vulgar  do,  mcreljr  by  car 
R6uoiliac,  the  sculptor,  a  merry  ieflow,  onoa 
heard  him  play,  and  minding  to  put  a  trirk 
on  him,  pretended  to  be  so  charme4"  with 
his  performance,  that  he  entreated  him  ta 
repeat  the  air,  that  he  might  write  it  down. 


simplicity  of  Goldsmith,  wWeh  (tfaoagh 


coloured  a  little, 
chancteristk  at  li 
iHends  entertaiaed 
as  Colonel  O 
dtiie  with  Sir 
Goldnnith  (also 


(tneedotes  too  olleB  are) 
of  the.  opmioB  which  his  beil 
Goldsmith.  Ose  afteraooa^ 
^and  Mr.  Bwke  wcte  gaaog  ta 
Raynokb,  they  ofaserred 
way  to  %  JaBfasa.*s)  fltowl- 
iag  near  a  erowd  of  people,  wb»w«i«  olaripgad 
shouting  atsome  fbieip  weaaen  is.  Ae  windows 
iStimt  of  te  houMs  la  Leiceste^^qme.  *' Ob- 
serve Goldsmith,*'  sakL  Mr.  Bsrko  to  0'MoQia» 
**  and  mark  what  passea between  him  and  ma  by- 
and-by  at  Sir  Joshua's.**  They  passed  on,  aad 
-arrived  before  Goldsmith,  who  came  soea  aftB, 
and  Mr.  Burke  affected  to  receive  him  very  cooDj. 
This  seemed  to  vex  poor  Goldsmith,  who  b^gcd 
Mr.  Burke  would  tell  him  how  be  had  had  the 
misfortune  to  offend  him.  Burke  appeared  veiy 
reluctant  to  speak,  but,  aAer  a  good  deal  of  presa- 
ing,  said,  "  that  he  was  reaHy  ashamed  to  keep 
up  an  intimacy,  with  one  who  could  be  guilty  of 
such  monstrous  indiscretions  as  Goldsmith  had  jort 
exhibited  in  the  square."  Gioldamith,  widi  great 
eamestnefls,  protested  he  was  anconscioas  of 
what  was  meant:  *«Why,'*^  said  Barka,  •*did 
you  not  exclaim,  aft  you  were  looking  op  at  tlHMe 
women,  what  stupid  beasts  the  crowd  mast  be  for 
staring  with  sach  admiration  at  thoae  pamied 
jezabeU;  while  a  man  of  year  taleals  passed  by 
unnotkedf"  Goldsmith  was  hairor-s^aek  and 
said,  "  Surely,  surely,  my  dear  friend,  I  did  not 
say  so  ?*'  -*'  Nay,**  replied  Burke»  '*  if  yoa  bad 
not  said  so,  how  should  I  have  kaowa  it?" 
'*  That's  true,"  answered  Goldsmith,  with  great 
humility:  **  I  am  very  sorry — it  was  very  JfboUih: 
/  do  recollect  that  tometking  €f  tlu  ki»\d  /Mist- 
ed through  my  mtnJ,  but  I  did  not  think  i  hmi 
uttered  a.**--tD.l 
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Goldsmith  readily  ooiueBtinf,  Roubiliac: 
called  for  i>apei',  and  scored  thereon  a  few 
five-lined  stavesy  whkh  havintf  done, 
€k>ldsEnith  proceeded  to  play^,  and  Koubiliac 
to  write ;  but  his  writing  was  only  such 
random  notes  on  the  lines  and  spaces  as 
any  one  might  set  down  who  had  ever  in- 
spected a  page  of  musick^  When  they 
iuul  both  done,  Ronbiliae  showed,  the  pa- 
per to  Gkyidsmidi,  who,  lookin|:.  it  over 
with  seeming  great  attention,  said  it  was 
very  correct,  and  that  if  he  hadr  not  seen 
him  do  it,  he  never  could  have  believed  his 
friend  capable  of  writing  nuifedck  after  him. 

He  would  frequently  preftice  a  story 
thua:  "  I^  now  tell  you  a  story  of  myself, 
which  ikMBe  people  hragh  at,  and  some  do 
Hot." 

At  the  brealdng  up  of  art  ^erihig^  at  a 
tavern,  he  entreated  the  company  to  sit 
down,  and  told  them  ^'they  would  call  for 
another  bottle,  they  shotild  hear  one'  of  his 
bon-mbts.  They  agreed,  and  he  began 
thus:  "  I  was  dnce^told  that  Sheridan,  the 
flayer,  in  order  to  improve  himself  in  stage 

Sestures,  had  looking-glasses,  to  the  num- 
er  of  ten,  hung  abcmt  his  room,  and  that 
he  practised  before  them ;  upon  which  I 
said,  then  there  were  ten  ugly  fellows  .to- 
other." The  company  were  all  silent. 
xie  asked;  why  ttiey  aid  not  laugh?  which, 
they  not  doing,  he,  without  tasting  the 
wine,  left  the  room  in  anger. 

He  once  com^ained  to  a  friend  in  these 
Words:  *^  Mt.  Martinelli  is  a  rude  man  ;  L 
aaid,  in  hia  hearing,  that  there  were  no. 
good  writers  among  the  Italians;  and  he 
said  to  one  that  sat  near  him,  that  I  waa 
very  ignorant." 

.  "  People,"  said  he,  "  are  greatly  mista- 
ken in  me.  A  notion  goes  about',  that 
when  I  am  silent,  I  mean  to  be  iippudent^ 
but  I  assure  you,  gentlemen,  my  silence 
arises  from  bashfulaess." 

Sir  John  Hawkins  having  one  day  a  call 
to  wait  on  the  late  ^uke,  then  earl,  omorth" 
umberland,  found  Goldsmith  waiting  for  an 
audience  in  an  outer  room.  Hawkins  ask- 
ed what  had  brought  him  there:  he  repli- 
ed, an  invitation  mm  his  lordsli^.  Haw- 
kins made  hia  businecte  as  short  as  he  could, 
and,  as  a  reason,  mentioned,  that  Gold- 
smith was  waiting'  without.  The  earl  ask- 
ed if  he  was  acquainted  with  him.  He  told 
bim* he  was,  addin?  what  bethought  like- 
ly  to  recommend  him.  Hawkins  retired, 
and  staid  in  the  outer  room  to  take  Gold- 
smith home,  and,  upon  his  coming  out', 
asked  him  the  result  of  his  conversation. 
*  His  lordship,"  says  he,  "  told  V®  ^  ^*^d 
read  my  poem  (meaning  the  Traveller), 
and  was  much  delighted  with  it :  that  he 
was  going  Lord  Lieutenant  of  Ireland,  and 
that,  hearing  that  I  was  a  native  of  that 
country,  he  should  be  glad  to  do.  me  uiy 


kindness."  <<  And  whatUd  i^u  answer,^* 
askjMl  Hawkins,  "to  this  gracioua  offer?' 
"Why,"  said  hcj  "I  oould  say  nothing, 
but  that  I  had  a  brother  there,  a  clergyman, 
that  stood  in  need  of  help«  As  for  myself, 
I  have,  no  dependence  on  the  promises  of 
great  men ;  I  look  to  the  Ixmaellera  fbr 
support;  they  are  my  best  friends,  and  I 
am' not  inclined  to'foraake  them  for  others.'* 

Thus  adds  Hawkins,  did  this  idiot*,  in 
the  affairs  of  the  worid,  trifle  with  his  for- 
tune8>  and  put  back  the  hand  that  was  held 
out  to  asMst  him!  Other  offers  of  a  libe 
kind  he  either  rejected  or  failed  to  improve, 
contenting  himself  with  the  patronage  of  one 
nobleman  [Nugent,  Lord  Clare],  whose 
■mansion  anorded  him  the  delights  of  a  splen- 
did tablfi,  and  a  retreat  fbr  a  few  days  fh>m 
the  metropolis.  . 

While  Hawkina  waa  writing  the  History 
of  Musick,  Goldsmith,  at  the  dub,  commu* 
nicat^d  to  him  soroe;curious*inatter,.  which 
the  former  desired  he  woukl  reduot$  to  wri> 
ting :  he  promised  to  do  so,  and  c|^ired  to 
see  Hawkins  at  his  chambers.  He  called 
on  him  there;  Goldsmith  stepsed  into  a 
closed,  and  tort  out  of  a  printea  book  six 
leaves  that  coptained  what  he  had  meiH 
tioned. 

His  poems  are .  replete  with  fine  moral 
sentiments,  and.  bespeak  a  great  dignity  of 
mind  ;  yet  he  had  no  sense  of  the  shame, 
nor  dread  of  the  evils^  of  poverty.] 

He,  I  am  afraid,  had  no  settled  system 
of  any  .sort,  so  that  his  conduct  must  not 
be  strictly  scrutinized:  but  his  affections 
were  social  an4  generous,  and  when  he  had 
money  he  gave  it  away  very  liberally.  His 
desire  of  imaginary-  consequence  predomi- 
nated over  his  attention  to  truth.  When 
he  began  to  rise  into  notice,  he  said  he  had 
a  brother  who  was  Dean  of  Durham^,  a  fic- 
tion so  easily  detected,  thati  H  is  wonderful 
how  he  should  have  been  so  inconsiderate 
as  to  hazard  it.  He  boasted  to  me  at  this 
time  of  the  power  of  his  pen  in  command- 
ing money,  which  I  believe  was  true  in  a 
certain  degree,  though  ini  ih^  instance  he 
gave  he  was  by  no  means  correct.  He 
tokl  me  that  he  had  sold  a  novel  for  four 
hundred  pounds*  This  waa  his*^ "  Vicar  of 
Wakefield."  But  Johnson  informed  me, 
that  he  had  made  the,  bargain  for  Gold- 
smith, and  the  price  was  sixty  pjounds. 
"  Andy  sir,"  aaid  he^ "  a  sufiKient  price  too, 
when  it  was  sbid;  for  then  the  fame  of 


>  [ft  m,  hard  oa  poor  GoldBmith  to  bo  called  an 
idiot  for  what,  in  anoCber  tnaii,  would  have  boon 
spplaaded  aa  diaiotefeatoduew  Mid  mi^animity. 
—Ed.] 

'  I  am  willing  to  bope  that  tbera  nay  have 
been  some  mulake  aa  to  thb  anocdoto^  tlioo^  1 
bad  it  fiom  a  di|pritaiy  of  the  ehafch.  Dr.  Inao 
^oldftnith,  hia  aear  relation,  Was  Daaa  of  Gk^jM 
m  1747v— Beawsub* 
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Goldsmith  hsd  not  been  el^vi^ted,  tt  H  af- 
terwards waa,  by  his  ^Traveller ;  *  and  the 
bookseller  had  such  faint  hopes  of  profit  by 
his  bargain,  that  he  k^pt  the  manuscript 
by  htm  a  long  time,  and  did  not  publish  it 
till  afler  the  '  Traveller ' .  had  appeared* 
Then,  to  be  sure,  it  was*  accidently  worth 
more  money." 

Mrs.  Piozri  and  Sir  John  Hawk- 
pi  nt  iM  *  l^ave  strangely  mis-stated  the 
history  of  GoMsmith's  situation 
and  Johnson's  friendly  interference,  when 
this  novel  was  sold.  1  shall  give  it  authen- 
tically from  Johnson's  own  exact  narraticm: 
"  1  received  one  morning  a  message  from 
p6or  Goldsmith  that  he  -vras  in  great  dis- 
tress, and  as  it  was  not  in  his  power  to 
come  to  me,  begging  that  I  woula  come  to 
,  him  as  soon  as  possible.  I  sent,  him  'a  guin- 
ea^  and  promised  to  come  to  him  directly. 
I  accordingly  went  as  aoon  as  I  was  dress- 
ed, and  found  that  his  landlady  had  arrest- 
ed him  for  his  rent,  at  which  he  was  in  a 
violent  passion.  I  perceived  that  he  had 
already  changed  my  ffuinea,  and  liod  fot  a 
bottle  of  madeira  and  a  glass  befbre  him. 
[  put  the  cork  into  the-  ^ttle,  desired  he 
would  be  calm,  and  began  to  talk  to  him  of 
the  means  by  which  he  might  be  extricated. 
He  then  told  me  that  he  had  a  novel  ready 
for  the  press,  which  he  produced  to  me.  I 
looked  into  it,  and  saw  its  merit;  told  the 
landlady  I  should  soon  return,  and  having 
gone  to  a  bookseller,  sokl  it ,  for  sixty 
pounds.  I  brought  Goldsmith  the  money, 
and  he  discharged  his  rent,  not  without  ra- 
ting his  landlady  in  a  high  tone  for  hay- 
ing used  him  so  ill  9.*' 

,  >  [How  Mr.  B4)iwell,  who  affects  nch  extreme 
accancy,  should.say  that  Hawkins  has  strangely 
mia-»taUd  thisrafiair  is  very  surprising;  wM  Haw- 
kins says  (Life,  p.  420),  is  merely  that,  under  a 
pressing  necessity,  he  wrote  the  Vicar  of  Wake- 
fiekl,  and  sold  it  to  Newbury  for  40/.  Hawkins's 
account  is  not  in' any  respect  inconsistent  wilb 
fio8wett*s;  and  the  dif!eren<!e  between  the  prices 
stated,  even  if  Hawkins  be  in  error,  is  sorely  not 
■Deficient  tb  justify  tbe  chaise  of  a  sirangiB  mi$' 
statement. — ^Ed.] 

'  It  may  not  be  .pproper  to  annex  here  Mrs. 
PSo2Z^*B  account  of  this  tnuisactran,  in  her  own 
words,  as  a  specimen  of  the  extreme  inaeettraey 
with  whnb  aU  hier  anecdotes  of  Dr.  Johnson  are 
related,  or  hither  discoloured  and  distorted,  **  I 
hare  foi;gotten  the  year,  but  it  could  scarcely,  I 
think,  be  lat^  than  1766  or  1766,  that  he  was 
tailed  abrupiltf  Jfrom  our  house  softer  dinner, 
and  returning  in  about  three  hours,  said  he  bad 
been  with  an  ennged  autbour,  whose  landlady 
pressed  him  for  ^yment  wHbtn  doon,  while  the 
bailiflB  beset  him  without;  that  he  was  drinking 
himself  drunk  with  madeira,  to  drown  care,  and 
fieltuic  over  a  novel,  wluch,  when  finished,  waa. 
to  be  his  whole  fortune,  but  he  could  not  get  it 
done  for  distraction,  nor  could  he  step  out  of 
doon  to  offer  it  for  sale.    Mr.  Jofaoion,  thsreibrs, 


Here  let  me  not  forgdt  the  enrions  anee 
dote«,  referred  to  by  Dr.  Maxwell,  whieh 
was  related  to  me  by  Mr.  Beauclerk,  and 
which  I  shall  endeavour  to  exhibit  as  well 
as  I  can  in  that  gentleman^  lively  maimer; 
and,  in  justuse  to  him,  it  is  profer  to  add, 
that  Ihu  Johnson  told  me  I  mignt  rely  both 
on  the  correctness  of  his  memoiy,  and  tiie 
fidelity  of  bis  narrative.  '<  When  Madame 
de  Bouffler84  was  first  in  Englaifd  (said 
Beauclerk),  she  was  desirous  to  see  Joha- 
.son.  I  accordingly  went  with  her  to  his 
chambers  in  the  Ttoiple,  where  she  waa 
entertained  with  his  conversation  for  some 
time.  When  our  visit  was  over,  she  and  -I 
lefV  him,  and  were  got  into  Inner  Templs- 


sent  away  the  bottle,  and  went  to  the  bookaeUer, 
recommendhip  tbe  perfonnanoa,  and  deov-ing 
some  immediate  relirf;  which  when  he  farai^ 
back  to  the  writer,  he  called  the  tooman  of  the 
house  direstly  to  partake  of  punchy  and  pass 
their'  time  in  merriment,^' — Jnetdotes  of  Dr. 
Johnson,  p.  119. — Boswell.  [It  ia  haidly  frk 
to  give  this  as  a  proof  of  Mra.  Piozzi's  iaaoca- 
lacy  m  all  her  anecdotes.  We  have  aeea  soma 
instances,  and  shall  see  more,  in  which  Dr.  Jola». 
sen,  according  even  to  Mr,  BosweU*s  report,  loU 
an  aiiecdote  cbfferent  ways,  and  how  can  we  ba 
sure  that  be  did  not  do  so  in  the  piisacui  eaa^ 
rhe  greatest  discrepancy  between  the  two  stories 
is  tl^e  time  of  tbe  day  at  which  it  happened;  uid, 
unluckily,  the  admitted  fact  of  the  bottU  ofm^ 
dnra  seems  to  render  Bfn.  PSo2zi's  venion  dis 
more  probable  of  the  two.  If,  according  to  Sfe. 
Boswell  *s  account,  Goldsmith  had,  m  the  mon». 
ing,  changed  Johnson's  charitable  guinea  Ibr  the 
purpose  of  getting  a  bottle  of  madeira,  we  cannoC 
complain  that  Mis.  Pio2zi*s  represents  him  m 
**  drinking  himself  drunk  with  madeira;'* 
which  BIr.  Boswell  thinks  so  violently  inaccnrele^ 
as  U)  deserve  beina  marked  in  italics. — ^Ed.] 

*  [Mr.  Boswell  had  placed  this  anecdote  under 
1775:  it  is  thought  right  to  introduce  it  near  the 
date  of  the  event — En. ] 

*  [La  Comtesse  de  Boufflera  waa  the  nuBtres  of 
the  Prince  de  Conti,  and  aspired  to  be  his  wife; 
she  was  a  bel-esprit,  and  in  that  chancter  thou^ 
it  necessary  to  be  an  Jinglomano  and  to  visil 
England  in  the  sunomer  of  1768.  Homoe  Wal- 
pole  says  of  her,  in  a  letter  to  Montagu,  17th 
May,  1768,  **  Madame  de  BouiBere  wfll,  I  thiak, 
die  a  martyr  to  a  taste  (for  seemg  s^hls),  wlneh 
3he  fencied  she  bad,  and  finds  she  had  asL 
Never  having  stirred  ten  miles  from  Paris,  and 
havmg  only  rolled  in  'an  easy  coach  from  oub 
hotel  to  another  on  a  gliding  pavement,  ahe  Is 
already  worn  out  by  bemg  hurried  fiom  momiag 
till  night  from  one  sight  to  another.  She  ri^s 
every  morning  so  fat^^ued  with  the  toils  of  the 
preceding  day,  that  she  has  not  strength,  if  am 
had  inclination,  to  observe  tbe  least  or  thefiiseat 
things  she  sees."  One  uf  the  sights,  which  this 
faiquisitive  traveller  was  taken  to  aee,  waa  Dr. 
Johnson,  and  a  strange  sight  it  seems  that  it  tvaa. 
Madame  de  BoufHera  visited  Ei^and  a  seeo^ 
time  on  the  melancholy  neeewty  of  the 
tiiyi^En.] 
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lane,,  when  all  at  once  I  heaid  a  noise  like 
thunder:  This  was  occasioned  by  Johnson, 
wiio,  it  seems,  npon  a  little  recollection, 
had  taken  it  into  his  head  that  he  ought  to 
have  done  the  honbun  of  his  literary  resi* 
dence  to  a  foreign  lady  of  quality,  and,  e»- 
ffer  to  show  himself  a  man  of  gallantry^  was 
hurrying  down  the  staircaee  in  riolent  agi* 
tation.  He  overtook  us  before  we  reaelved 
the  Temnle-gate,  and,  brushing  in  between 
me  and  Madame  de  Bpufflers,  seized  her 
hand,  and  conducted  her  to  her  coach.  His 
dress  was  a  rusty^  brown  morning  suit,*  a 
pair  of  old  shoes  by  way  of  slij^rs,  a  little 
ahriveUed  wig  siticking  on  the  tc^  of  his 
head,  and  the  sleeves  of  his  shirt  and  the 
knees  of  his  breeches  hanging  loose.  A 
considerable  crowd  of  peopfe  gathered- 
round,  and  were  not  a  little  -  struck  by  this 
aiiiffular  appearance."  -^     .  - 

My  next  meetins  with  Johnson  was  on 
Friday,  the  1st  of  July,  when  he  and  I  «Dd 
Dr.  Goldsmith  supped  at  the  Mitre.  {  was 
before  tliis  time  pretty  well  acquainted- with 
Gk>ld8mith,  wfaa  was  one  of  the  brightest 
ornaments  of  the  Johnsonian  school  >. 
Goldstpith^s  respectful  attachment  to  John- 
son was  then  at  its  height;  for  his  own 
literary  reputation  had  not  yet  distin- 
guished him  so  much  as  to  excite  a  vain 
desire  of  competition  with  his  great  master; 
He  had  increased  hiy  admirtition  of  the 
goodness  of  Johnson's  heart,  by  incidenlal 
remarks  in  the  eourse  of  conversation,  sych 
as,  when  I  mentioned  Mr.  Levet,  whom  he 
entertained  under  his  roof.  '*  He  is  poor 
and  honest,  which  is,  recommendation 
enough  to  Johnson;"  and  when  I  wonder- 
ed that  he  was  very  kind  to  a  man  of  whom 
I  had  heard  a  very  bad  character,  <<  He  is 
now  become  miserable,  and  that  ensures 
the  protection  of  Johnson." 

Goldsmith,  attempted  this  evening  to 
maintain,  I  suppose  froin  an  affectation  of 
paradox,  '^  that  knowledge  was  not  desira- 
ble on  its  own  account,  for  it  often  was  a 
source  of  unhappineqs."  Johnson.  **'  Why, 
sir,  that  knowledge  may  in  some  cases  pro- 
duce unhaj^iness,  I  allow^  But  upon  the 
whole,  knowledge,  per  «e,  is  certainly  an 
object  which  every  man  would  wish  to  at- 
tain, .although,  perhaps,  he  may  not  take 
the  trouble  necessary  foK  attaining  i^." 

Dr.  John  Campbell,  the  celebrated  9  polit- 


^  [Mr.  BosweU,  as  hai  been  already  obterved, 
imagined  that  all  the  liteivy  men  in  England  were 
mere  planets  moving  round  and  borrowing  light 
fiom  hii  great  iDminary,  Jefanaon.  Goldso^ 
was  an  oraament  of  the  Johnsonian  society,  but 
in  what  respect  can  he  be  said  to  have  belonged 
to  the  Johnsonian  gchoolf  The  style  of  his  mtH- 
tiogs,  the  turn  of  his  mind,  the  habits  of  his  life, 
were,  in  almost  every  point,  strikii^y  dissimilar 
fiom  Johnson's. — ^Ed.] 

'  [Mr.  Boswell  a  little  ezaggeiatea  the  literary 
nation  of  his  conntryman,  Dr.  Campbell;  who 


tical  and  biographical  writer,  being  mention* 
ed,  Johnson  said,  "  Campbell  is  a  man  of 
much  knowledge,  and  has  a  good  share  of 
imagination.  His  *  Hermippus  Redivivus' 
is  very  entertaining,  as  an  account  of  the 
hermetick  philosophy,  and  as  furnishing  a 
curious  history,  of  the  extravagancies  of 
the  human  mind.  If  it  were  merely  imagi- 
nary, it  would  be  nothing  at  all.  Camp- 
bell is  not  always  rigidjy  careful  of  truth 
in  his  conversation ;. but  I  do  not  believe 
there  is  any  thinff  of  this  i^relessness  in 
his  books.  Campbell  is  a  eood  man,  a  pi- 
oua  man.  I  am  AfVaid  he  ha^  not  been  in 
the  inside  of  a  church  for  many  yearsS ; 
but  he  never  ptoses  a  church  without  pull- 
ing off  his  hat.  This  shows  that  he  has 
good  principles.     I  used  to  go  pretty  oAen 

vnp,  no  donbt,  «n  able,  indnstrioas,  and  very 
voluminous  writer,  but  hardly  can  be  designated 
as  "  the  eekbrdted.'*  His  Lives  of  the  Adnd- 
rals  is  the  only  onS  of  his  almost  innumerable' 
publkations  that  i»  still  called  for  ;  hk  last  and 
most  extensive  work,  «*  A  Political  Survey  of 
Britain,**  published  in  1774,  has  become,  from 
the  change  of  circumstances,  almost  obsolete,  but 
at  the  time  deserved  more  reputation  than  it  ob- 
tained.   He  was  bom  in  1708,  aqd  died  in  1776. 

'  I  am  mclmed  to  think  that  he  was  miriufoimed 
as  to  this  circumstance.  I  own  I  am  jealous  for 
my  worthy  friend  Dr.  John-  Campbell.  For 
tfaoufh  Milfon  could  without  remoise  absent  hiiz»- 
self  from  pnblick  wonhip',"!  cannot  On  the  co»- 
trary,  I  have  the  same  habitual  impnasions  upon 
my  mind,  with  those  of  a  truly  venerable  ju^re, 
who  saxl  to  Mr.  Langton,  **  Friend  Langton,  if  I 
have  not  been  at  chureh  on  Sunday,  I  do  not  feel 
myself  easy."  0r.  Campbell  was  a  sincerely 
relisious  man.  Lord  Macar^ey,  who  is  eminent 
for  his  variety  of  knowledge,  and  attention  to  men 
of  talents,  and  knew  him  well,  told  me,  that  when 
he  called  on  him  in  a  morning,  he  fbupd  him 
reading  a  qhapter  in  the  Greek  New  Testament, 
which  he  informed  his  lordship  was  his  constant 
practice.  The  quantity  of  Dr.  Campbell's  com- 
position is  almost  mcredible,  and  hM 'labouis 
brought  him  lane  profits.  Dr.  ^Ifoseph  Warton 
told  me  that  Johnson  said  of  him,  **  He  is  the 
richest  authour  that  ev^  mzed  the  common  of 
literature. ' '  [Mr.  BosweU  quotes  this  dictum  u 
if  it  was  evidence  only  of  Dr.  CampbeU's  weiilth; 
he  probably  did  not  see  that  it  characterised  his 
celebrated  friend,. by  no  vety  complimontary  al- 
lusion, as  grating  the  common  of  literature. 
TbiB  strange,  story  of  Campbell's  "  pulling  off  his 
hat  whenever  he  passed  a  chnroh,  though  he  had 
not  been  for  many  years  inaide  one,"  must  have 
arisen  from  some  error.  Johnson  could  hardly 
have  seriously  told  such  an  absurdity.  It  is  well 
known,  that  the  memben  of  the  kirk  of  Scotland 
do  not  tliink  it  necessary  to  tuicover  dn  entering 
places  of  worship,  though  the  lower  classes  some- 
times show  a  kind  of  superatitious  veneration  for 
burial-places:  perhaps  Dr.  Campbell  may,  m  con- 
Teraation  with  Johnson,  have  alluded  to  those 
cincumstanoes,  and  thus  given  ooeaam  to  this 
whimsical  aaisapprehension. — Ed.] 
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lo  G^pbdi^  OIL  a  Sunday  ercniilff,  tiU  I 
began  to  consider  that  the  shoals  of  Scotch- 
men who  flocked  about  hiv  might  proba^ 
bly  say,  when  any  thing  of  mine  was.  well 
done,  *  Ay,  ay,  he.haa  learnt  this  of  Caw- 

He  talked  very  contemptuously  of 
ChurehUl's  poetry;  observing,  that  "  it  had 
a  temporary  currency,  only  i from  its  audaci- 
ty of  abuse,  and  being  fiHed  with  living 
namtts,  and  that  it  would  sink  into  oblivion.  ^' 
I  ventured  to  hint  that  he  was  not  quite  a 
fair  jud^,  as  Churchill  had  attacked  him 
violently.  Johvson.  "  Nay,  sir,  I  am  a 
very  fair  judge.  .  Re  did  not  attack  me  vio- 
lently till  he  found  I  did  not  12ke  his  poe- 
try ;  and  his  attack  on  me  shall  not  pre* 
vent  roe  from  continuing  to  say  what  I 
think  of  him,  from  an  apprehiension  that  it 
may  be  ascribed  to  resentment.  No,  sir^  I 
called  the  fellow  a  blockhead  at  first,  and 
I  will  call  him  a  blockhead  still.  'How- 
ever, I  will  acknowledge  that  I  have  a  bet- 
ter opinion  of  him  now  than  I  once  had  ; 
fbr  he  has  shown  more  fertility  than  I  ex- 
pected. To  be  sure^  he  is  a  tree  that  caur 
not  produce  good  fruit  *  he  only  bears  crabs. 
But,  sir,  a  tree  thaC  produces  a  great  many 
Wbs  is  better  than  a  tree  whicn  produces 
only  a  few." 

In  this  depreciation  of  Churchill's  poetry 
I  could  not  agree  with  him.  It  is  very 
true  that  the  greatest  part  of  it  is  upon  the 
topicks  of  the  day,  6n  which  accounts  as  it 
brought  him  great  fame  and  profit  at  the 
time,  it  must  projportionably  slide  out  of 
the  publick  attention  as  other  oeoasional 
objects  succeed.  But  GhupchiW  had  ex- 
traordinary vigour  both  of  thought  and- ex- 
pression. His  portraits  of  the  players  will 
ever  be  valuable  to  the  true  lovers  of  the 
drama  ;  and  his  strong  Caricatures  of  seve- 
ral eminent  men  of  his  a^e  will  not  be  for- 
gotten by  the  curious.  Let  me  add,  that 
there  are  in  his  works  many  passages  which 
are  of  a  general  nature ;  and  nis  "  Prophecy 
of  Famine  "  is  a  poem  of  no  ordinary  mer- 
it. It  is,  indeed,' falsely  injurious  to  Scot^ 
land  f  but  therefore  may  be  allowed  « 
greater  share  of  invention. 

Bonnell  Thornton  had  just  published  a 
burlesque  "  Ode  on  St.  CeeiUa's  Day," 
adapted  to  the  ancient  British  musick,  viz. 
the  salt  box,  the  jeW's-harp,  the  marrow- 
bones and  oleaver,  the  hum-strum-or  hurdy- 
gurdy,  &c.  Johnson  praised  its  humour, 
and  seemed  much  diverted  with  it.  He 
repeated  the  following  passage: 

**  In  itrnns  more  exalted  the  Salt-box  ihall  join. 
And  clattering  and  battering  and  clapping  combine; 
With  a  rap  and  a  tap,  while  the  hollow  side  aannda, 
Up  and  down  leaps  the  flap,  and  with  rattling  re- 
bounds ^" 


I  mentioned  the  periodical  peeper  called 
'<  The  ConoaisBeur.''  He  said  it  .wanted 
matter. — No  doubt  it  had  not  the  deep 
thinking  vof  Johi^n's  writings.  But  ante- 
ly  it  has  just  views  of  the  surface  of  Ule, 
and  a  very  spright^  ipanner.  Hie  opuuon 
of  The  World  wasAot.much  higher  than 
of  the  ConnoiflBeur. 

Let  me  here  apologte  for  the  imperfoet 
manner  in  which  I.  am  obliged  tp  exhibit 
Johnson's  conversation  at  this  period.  In 
the  early  part  of  my  acquaintanoe  vrith  hiiQa 
I  was  so  wrapt  in  adniiration  of  his  extra- 
ordinary colloquial  talents,  and  so  little  ac- 
customed to  his  peculiar  mode  of  exnrea- 
aion,  that  I  fovata  it  extremely. difficult  to 
recollect  and  redoid  his  convonation  with 
its  genuine  vigour  and  vlvaci^.  in|m)9R«i 
of  time^  when. my  mind  wm,  as  it  wes^ 
^tranght  i^pregniud  totlA  tke  Jokmomim 
aikery  I  could,. with«iuch  more  facility  and 
esactneis,  oariy  io  my  memory  and  commit 
to  paper  the  exuberant  variety  of  His  wisdom 
and  wit,  ^ 

'At  this  time  Mu$  Williams,  as  she  vaa 
called,  though  she  did  not  reside  with  him 
in  the  Temple  under  his  roof,  but  bed  lodff* 
ings  in  Bolt<ourt,.Fleet<stieet».  had  ao  mucn 
ofbis  attention,  that  he  eveiy  night  dmiik 
tea  with  her  before  he  went  home,  however 
late  it  might  be,  and  she  always  aat  up  for 
him.  This,  i^  may  be  fairly  cosiectured, 
was  i^ot  alone  a.proof  of  his  regara  for  A<r, 
but  of  his  own  unwillingness  to  go  into  aol* 
itode,  before  that  unseasonable  hour  at 
which  he  had  h^bitQated  hknself  lo  exped 
the  oblivion  of  lepose.  Dr.  Gotdamith^  be- 
ing a  privileged  .man,  went  with  him  this 
n^ht,  strutting  4uway,  and  calling  to  ids 
with  an  air  of  supenority,  like  that  of  an 
.  esoteriok  over  an  exoterick  disciple  of  a  sage 
of  antiquity^,  "  I  go  to  Miss  Wiiliana."    I 

ton's  burieaqae.6de  on  St  Gecili&'a  day. 


In  1769 1  set  for  Smart  and  Newbnxy,  Thorn- 


performed  at  Ranelagh  in '  masks,  to  a  Teiy 
crowded  audience,  as  I  was  told;  for  I  tfior  ro- 
sid^  in  NoHbllc  Beaid  aong  the  salt-box  song, 
which  was  admiiably  accompanied  on  that  ioslra- 
ment  by  Brent,  the  feaciiig-maater,  and  fiidier  af 
Mm  Brent,  die  celebrated  siiger^  ^^keggs  on  iIm 
broomatiek,  aa  baasoon;  and  a  ramarkable  per- 
former on  the  Jew'a-harp, — **^  Basing  twangs  ike 
iron  lyre***  Cleaven  were. cast  in  beU-meial  ftr 
this  entertainment  All  the  petlbrmen  of  the  oU 
woman's  oratory,  employed  by  Fo^te,  weie,  I 
believe,  employed  at  Ranelagh,  on  this  occasion. 
— ^BuKNEj.  [In  the  original  edition  of  this  ods 
now  before  the  editor,  the  date  on  the  titio  fga 
is  1749,  a  mistake,  no  donbt,  for  1769.  For  the 
use  to'  which  Dr.  Bnmey  put  it,  aa  a  barie8i|«o 
vehicle  for  mosick,  it  is  very  well ;  hot  as  &  iilermiy 
production,  it  seems  withont  object  or  raeaaii^ 
It  has  not  even  the  low  merit  of -being  a  parody; 
the  best  line  is  that  on  the  jew*s-haip,  above  qaiK 
ted — "  Boszmg  twangs  the  iron  Ijre."*-ED.] 

'  [It  may  perhaps  not  be  onnecessaiy  to  aoiDa 
readers  to  e^hib  that  the  ancient  phUosophea 
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tionfeflt,  I  then  eiv^ed  btm  thia  mighty  pri- 
vilege, of  which  he  seemed  ao  pioud;  but  it 
was  not  lanf  before  I  obtained  the  same 
mark  of  distinction. 

On  Tuesday,  the  ^th  of  July,  I  stain 
visited  Johnson.  He  tcAd  me  be  Jiad  looked 
into  the  poems  of  a  pretty  voluminous  wri^ 
ter,  Mr.  (now  Dr.)  John  Ogilvie,  one  of 
the  ^presbyterian  ministeiB'  of  Scotland, 
which  had  lately  come  out,  but  could  find 
nothiiig  in  them.  Bosw£I«l.  "  Is  there 
not  hnaginatk)n  in  thcon,  air?"  JoftNsoK. 
«« Why,  sir,  .there  m  in  them  what  was  im- 
affinatlan^butit  is  no  more  imagination  in 
Aff»,  than  sound  is  sound  in  this*  CNsho.  And 
his  diction  too  is  not  his  own.  We  have 
long  ago  seen  ifihite^^ed  MUMeenee,  and 
:flow^^€^p4mfled  mead9." 

Talking  of  London,  he  observed,  */  Sir, 
if  you  wi^  to  have  a  just  notion  x>f  the 
magnitude  of  thift  cit^,  you  must  not.  be 
satisfied  with  seeing' its  great  .streets  and 
aquares,  but  must  survey  jthe  innumerable 
little  lanes  and  courts.  It  is  not  in  the 
showy  evolutions  of  buildings,  but  id  the 
multiplicity  of  human  habitaiioxis  which  are 
crowded  tos^ether,  that  the  wonderful  im-r 
^ensily  of  London  consists.*' — I  haveoAen 
amused  myself  with  thinking  how  difierent 
«  place  London  is  to  difiei^ent  people.  Thev, 
wnose  narrow  minds  are  contracted  to  the 
consideration  of  some  one  particular  pursuit, 
view  it  only  th rou^h  that  medium.  A.  po- 
litician thinks  of  it  merely  as  the  seat  of 
government  in  its  different  departments; 
a  grazier,  as  a  vast  market  for  cattle;  a 
mercantile  man,  as  a  place  where  a  prodi- 
gious deal  of  business  is  done  upon  'Change; 
&  dramatick  enthusiast,  as  the  grand  scene 
of  Uieatrical  entertainments;  a  man- o(  plea- 
sure, as  an  avemblage  of  taverns,  and  the 
freat  emporium  for  ladies  of  easy  virtue, 
lut  the  intellectual  man  is  struck  with  it, 
as  comprehending  the  whole  of  human  life 
in  all  its  variety,  the  contemplation  of  wluch 
is  inexhaustible. 

[''dr.  JOHNSON  TO  MISS  LUCT  PORTER. 

"  5Ua  July,  ITW. 
"  Mt  dkarbst  dbae, — I  am  ex- 
SaS!^  treitiely  glad  that  so  much  prudence 
and  virtue  aa yours  is  at  last  regard- 
ed with  so  larffe  a  fortune^  and  doubt  not  but 
that  the  excellence  Which  Vou  have  shown 
in  circumstances  of  difficulty  will  continue 
the  san^e  in  the  convenience  of  wealth. . 

"I  have  not  written  to  you  sooner,  hav- 
ing nothing  to  say,  which  you  would  not 


were  lappoeed  to  have  two  lets  of  ten^t*— one, 
the  exoteric,  external,  or  pablic  doctrines — the 
other  the  esoteric,  the  internal,  or  secret  doctrine, 
which  were  reserved  for  the  more  fayoured  few. 
— IEd.] 

'  [Min  Fo«ter  had  jivt  received  a  legacy  of 
10,000/.  by  the  death  of  her  brother.--£i>.] 


tmdlj  snxppmtr^no&ime  but  tiiat  I  hyve  you 
and  wish  you  happy,  of  which  you  may  bo 
alwm  assnred,  whether  I  write  or  not 

.*<  1  have  had  an  inftammatJon  in  my  eyes^ 
but  it  is  much  bettec,  and  will  be,  1  liope^ 
soon  quite  well. 

*'  Be  so  good  as  to  let  me  know  whether 
jrottdesign  to  Btay  at  Lichfield  this  snramere 
if  ^u  do,  I  purpose  to  come  down.  I  shall 
bnng  Frank  with  jne,  so  that  Kitty  must 
eoiitrive  to  make  two  beds,  -or  get  a  senrant's 
bed  at  the  Three  Crowns,  which  may  be  na 
well.  As  I  suppose  she  may  want  sheets 
and  tabl^iinen,  ,and  such  things,  I  have 
aent  ten^  pounds,  which  she  may  lay  out  in 
comreniencea*  I  will  pay  her  for  her  board 
what  you  think  proper;  I  thinks  guinea  a 
week  forme-and  the  boy. 

<<  Be  pleased  to.  give  my  love  to  Kitty .*-I 
am,  my  deai^at  lo^,  youpmost  humble  seiu 
vant,  ;*  Bmu,  Jomisoir."] 

^n  Wednesday,  Ju^-^,  he  was  engajged 
to  sup  with  me^at  my  lodgings  in  Downing- 
stn^t^  Westminster.  But  on  the  pieeed- 
ing  night  m^  landlord  ha^g  behaved  veiy 
rudely  to  me  and  some  company  who  were 
with  me,  I  resolved  not  to  remain  another 
night  in  his  house.  I  was  exceedingly  un- 
easy at  the  awkward  «]^a  ranee  I  supposed 
I  shoukl'make  to- Johoson  and  the  other 
gentlemen  whom  I  had  invited,  not  being 
able  to  receive  them  at  home,  and  beiiu^ 
obliged  to  order  sunper  at  the  Mitre:  1 
went  to  Johnson  in  me  morning,  and  talk- 
ed  of  it  as  of  a  serious  distress.  He  laugh- 
ed, and  said,  "  Consider,  sir,  how  insignifi- 
cant this  will  appear  a  twelvemonth  hence.'* 
Were  this  consideration  to  be  applied  to 
most  of  the  little  vexatious  incidents  of  life, 
by  which  our  quiet  is  too  eilen  disturbedy 
it  wouJd  prevent- many  painful  sensations. 
I  have  tried  it  frequently  with  good  effect. 
"  There  is  nothing  (continued  he)  in  this 
mighty  mfsfortune;  nay,  we  shall  lie  better 
at  the  Mitre.^'  I  told  him  that  I  had  been 
at  Sir  John  iPielding'S  ofiice,  complainii^ 
of  my  landlord,  and  had  been  informed, 
that  though  I  had  taken  mv  lodgings  for  a 
vear,  I  might,,  upon  proof  of  his  bad  behav- 
iour, quit  them  when  I  pleased^  without  be- 
ing^v  under  an  obligation  to  pay  rent  for 
any  longer  time  than  while  I  possessed 
them.  The  fertility  of  Johnson's  mind 
could  show  itself  even  upon  ao  small  a  mat- 
ter as  this*  "  Why,  sir  (said  he),  I  sup- 
pose this  must  be  the  law,  since  you  have 
peen  told  so  in  Bow-^treet.  But,  if  your 
landlord  coulid  hold  you  to  your  bargain,  and 
the  lodgings  shoukl  be  yours  for  a  year, 
you  may  certainly  use  them  as  you  think 
fit«.    So,  sir;  you.  may  quarter  two  hfes- 

*  *  [Ceitaioly  not;  you  mast  ate  them  aooording 
to  the  contract,  expre«ed  or  implied,  ander  which 
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guardmen  upon  him;  or  5>oii  imiy  send  tii« 
greatest  scoundrel  you  can  find  into  your 
apartments;  or  you  may  say  that  you  want 
to  make  some  experiments  in  natural  phi- 
losophy, and  may  hum  a  large  quantity  of 
assafcetida  in  his  house."- 

1  had  as  my  guests  this  eTeninff  at  the 
Mitre  tavern,  Dr.  Johnson,  Dr,  GpTdsmiih, 
Mr.  Thomas  JDavies,  Mr.  Eccles^,  an  Irish 

fmtleman,  for  whose  agr^ahle  company 
was  ohliged  to  Mr.  Davies,  and  the  Rev^ 
erend  Mr.  John  Qgilvie^,  who  was  desirous 
of  being  in  company  with  my  illustrious 
friend,  while  I,  in  my  turn,  was  proud  to  have 
the  honour  (^showing  one  of  my  countrymen 
upon  wha^  easy  terms  Johnson  permitted 
me  to  live  widi  hinv. 

Goldsmith,  as  usual,  endeayoured,  with 
too  much  eagerness,'  to  «Asne,  and  dispu- 
ted very  warmly  with  Johnson  ^^inst  the 
well  known  maxim  of  the  British  constitu- 
tion, <<  the  king  can  do  no  wronff ;"  affirm- 
ing, thit  «  what  was  morally  false  could 
not  be  poUtically  trute;  and  as  the  king 
might,  in  the  exercise  of  his  reffal  power, 
command  and  cause  the  doing  of  what,  was 
wrong,  it  certainly  might  be  said,  in  sense 
and  m  reason,  that  he  could,  do  wronoL" 
JoRNsoir.  "  Sir,  you  are  to  considerj  that 
in  our  constitution)  according  toits  true  prin- 
ciples, the  king  is  the  head^  he  is  supreme; 
he  is  above  eveiy  thing,  and  there  is  no 
poWer  by  which  he  can  be  tried.  There- 
fore it  is,  sir,  that  we  hold  the  kingctfn  do 
no  wrong;  that  whatever  may  happen  to 
be  wrong  in  government  may  not  be  above 
our  reach,  by  being  ascribed  to  majesty. 
Redress  is  ahrays  to  be  had  against  op- 
pression, by  punishrng  thiB  immediate 
agents.  The  king,  though  he  should  com- 
mand, cannot  force  a  judge  to  condemn  a 
man  unjustly;  therefore  it  i«)  the  judge  Whom 


yoa  have  hired  tbem.  If  a  landlord  bfeaks  his 
part  of  the  contract,  the  law  will  relieve  the  other 
party;  but  the  latter  is. not  at  liberty  to  take  snoh 
violent  and  illegal  iteps  as  Johnson -snggests. — 
Ed.] 

^  [Isaac  Ambrose  Eccles,  Esq.  of  Cromroe,  in 
the  county  of  Wioklow,  \n  Ireland:  he  published 
one  or  two  plays  of  Shakspeare,  with  notes. — 
Ed.] 

'  The  northern  bard  iDentk>ned  page  191. 
When  I  asked  Dr.  Johnson's  permiSBion  to  intro- 
duce him,  ho  obligingly  agreed;  addtilg,  however, 
with  a  sly  pleasantry,  **  bnt  he  most  give  as  none 
of  his  poetry.*'  It  m  temarkahle  that  Johnson 
and  Chorchill,  however  much  they  differed  in 
other  points,  agreed  on  this  sotject  Bee  Clunth- 
ill's  "  Jonmey."  It  ii,  however,  but  jostice  to 
Dr.  Ogilvie  to  observe,  that  hia  "  Day  of  Judg- 
ment'* has  no  inconsiderable  share  of  paerit — 
BoflWKLL.  [Boswell's  naiveU  in  thinking  it 
remarkable  that  two  persons  should  a^^ree  in  dis- 
liking the  poetry  of  his  northern  hard  is  amusing: 
It  might  have  been  more  remarkable  if  two  hi^ 
V^ed  in  Wang  it.— £p.] 


we  prosecute  and  punish*  Polillcal  insti- 
tutions are  formed  i^n  the  consideratiQit  of 
what  will  naoet  frequency  tend  to  the  gt>od 
of  the  whole,. although  now  and  then  ex- 
ceptions may  occur.  Thus  it  is  better  in 
general  that  a  nation  shoukl  have  a  supreme 
legislative  power,  although  it  may  at  times 
be  abused.  And  then,  sir,  there  is  this  con* 
sideration,  that  if  the  miuee  be  enormautf 
Nature  wiU  ri$0  up,  and  dmming  her  ort- 
ginai  rightM,  overturn  a  ^orrupl  poHtieal 
eyetem,'*  I  marie  this  animated  sentence 
with  pecuhar  pleasure,  as  a  noble  instsnce 
of  that  truly  dignified  spirit  of  freedom 
which  ever  glowed  in  his  neart,  though  be 
was  charged  witii  slavish  tenets  by  super- 
ficial observers;  because  he  was  at  aB  times 
indignant  against  that  false  patriotism,  that 
pretended  love  of  freedom,  uiat  unndy  rest- 
lessness, which  is  inconsistent  with  the  sta- 
ble authority  of  anyl^ood  government 

This  generous  seutimenC  ^hich  he  utter- 
ed with  great  fervour,  struck  me  exceeding- 
Iv,  and  stirred  my  bkxid  to  that  pitch  of 
nincied  resistaince,  the  possibility  of  whi^ 
I  am  glad  to  keep  in*  mind,  but  to  which  I 
trust  f  never  shall  be  forced. 

"  Great  abilities,"  said  he,  <<  are  not  re» 
quisitefor  an  historian; 'for  in  historical 
^composition,  aU  the  greatest  powers  of  the 
human. mind  are  quiescent.  He  has  facts 
ready  to  his  hand:  so  there  is  no  exercise 
of  invention.  Imagination  is  not  required 
in  any  high  degree:  only. about  as  much  as 
is  used  in  the  lower  kinds  of  poeny.  Soros 
pelietration,  accuracy,  and  colouriii|g,  will 
lit  a  man  for  the  task,  if  he  can  give  the 
application  which  is  necessary." 

"  Bayle's  Diction arv  is  a  very  useful  work 
for  those  to  consult  who  love  the  biographi- 
cal part  x>f  literature,  which  is  what  I  fcve 
most." 

Talking  of  the  eminent  writers  in  Queen 
Anne's  reign,  he  observed,  •*  I  think  Dr. 
Arbutlmot  the  first  man  among  them.  He 
was  the  mostuniverftal  genius, being  an  excel- 
lent physician,  a  man  of  deep  learning,  and 
a  man  of  much  humour.  Mr.  Addison  was, 
to  be  sure,  a  great  man :  his  learning  was  not 
profound;  but  his  morality,  his  humour, 
and  his  elegance  of  writing,  set  him  yerj 
high." 

Mr.  Ogilvie  was  unlucky  enough  tochoose 
for  the  topick  of  his  conversation  the  praises 
of  his  native  country.  He  began  vnth  say- 
ing, that  there  was  very  rich  land  around 
Edinburgh.  Goldsmith,  who  had  studied 
physick  there,  contradicted  this,  very  un- 
truly, with  a  sneering  lau^h.  Disconcert- 
ed a  littie  by  this,  Mr.  Ogilvie  then  took  a 
new  ground,  where^  I  suppose,  he  thought 
himself  perfectly  safe;  for  he  observed,  that 
Scotland  had  a  great  many  noble  wikl  dio»- 
pects.  JoHKsoN.  '<  I  believe,  air,  you  have 
a  great  many.    Norway,  too,  ius  noUe 
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wfld  prnspecto;  and  Latiland  is  remarkabto 
fhr  prodigiouii  noble  wild  proepects.  But, 
HIT,  let  me  tell  you,  the  Dobleet  proepect 
which  a  Scotchman  ever  aeee  is  toe  bgh 
road  thai  leads  him  to  Cnftlandf "  This 
unexpected  and  pointed  sally  produced  a 
toar  of  applause.  After  ail,  however,  thdtie 
who  admire  the  mde  gmncNiar  of  nature 
cannot  deny  it  to  Caledonia.  Mn. 
^'^-^  Brooke  1  received  an  answer  not 
^'  nnHke  thi«,  when  expatiating  on  the 

accumulation  of  subKme  and  heantiAil  pb^ 
jects,  which  form  the  fine  prospect  vr  the 
river  St,  Lawrence  in  North  Americas 
<<  Come,  madam  (says  Dr.  Johnson),  eon^ 
fess  that  nothing  ever  equalled  your  pleas- 
ure in  seeing  that  sight  reversed}  and  find- 
ing yourself  looking  at  the  happyprospect 
»owir  the  river  St.  Lawrence.**  The  truth 
is,  he  hated-^  to  hear  about  prospects  and 
views,  and  laying  out  ground,  and  taste 
in  gardening:  *<<  That  was  the  best  garden 

fhe  said)  which  produced  most  roots  and 
ruits;  and  that  water  was  most  to  be  priz- 
ed which  contained  most  fish.'*  He  used 
to  laugh  at  Shenstone  most  unmercifully 
Ibr  not  caring  whether  there  was  any  tiling 
good  to  eat  m  the  Streams  he  was  so  fond 
of.  Walking  in  a  wood  when  it  rifined  was, 
Mrs.  Piozzi  thought,  the  only  rural  image 
which  pleased  his  fancy. 

He  loved  the  sight  of  fine  forest-treesj 
however,  and  detested  Brighthelmstone 
Downs, ''  because  it  was  a  country  so  truly 
desolate  (he  said),^  that  if  one  had  a'  mind 
to  hang  one's  self  for  desperation  at  being 
obliged  to  live  there,  it  would  be  difficult 
to  find  a  tree  on  which  to  fasten  the  rope.'* 

On  Saturday,  July  9,  I  fbund  Johnson 
surrounded  with  a  numerous  levee,  but 
have  not  preserved  any  part  of  his  conver- 
sation. 

*'  DR.  JOHNSOir  TO  MISS    LUCY  PORTKR. 

•«  12th  of  July,  1788. 

*<  Mr  DEAREST  LOVE, — I  had  for- 

JJgg^  ^gotmydebttopoorKit^;  pray  let 

her  have  the  note,  and  do  what 

you  can  for  her,  for  she  has  been  always 

very  good.    I  will  help  her  to  a  little  more 

mon^y  if  she  wants  it,  and  will  write.    I 

intend  that  she  shall  have  the  use  of  the 

house  as  iong  as  she  and  I  live. 

"That  there  should  not  be  room  for  me 
at  the  house  is  some  disappointment  to  me, 
but  the  matter  is  not  very  great.    I  am  sor- 


ry you  have  had  your  head  filled  with  build* 
ing  3  for  many  reasons. 

"  It  was  not  necessary  to  settle  immediate- 
ly for  life  at  any  one  place;  you  might 
have  staid  and  seen  more  of  the  world. 

"  You  will  not  have  your  work  done,  as 
you  do  not  understand  it,  but  at  twice  the 
value* 

"  You  might  have  hired  a  house  at  half 
the  interesi  of  the  money  for  which  you 
build  it,  if  your  house  cost  you  a  thousand 
pounds.  You  might  have  the  Palace  for 
twenty  pounds,  and  make  forty  of  your 
thousand  pounds;  so  in  twenty  years  you 
would  liave  saved  forty  pounds,  and  still 
have  had  your  thousand.  I  am,  dear  deari 
yours,  kc.  "  Sah.  Jobrsoh.'*] 

On  the  14th  we  had  another  evening  by 
ourselves  at  the  Mitre.  It  happening  to 
be  a  very  rainy  night,  I  made  some  common- 
place observations  on  the  relaxation  of 
nerves  and  depressions  of  spirits  which  such 
weather  occasioned  9;  adding,  however> 
that  it  was  good  Ibr  the  vegetable  creation.. 
Johnson,  who,  as  we  have  already  seen  ^^ 
denied  that  the  temperature  of  the  air  had 
any  influence  on  the  human  frame,  answer- 
ed, with  a  smile  of  ridicule,  **  Why,  yes, 
sir,  it  is  good  for  TegetaMes,  and  for  the 
animals 'Who  ^at  those  yegetables,  and 
for  the  animals  who  eat  those  animals.'^ 
.  This  observation'  of  his  aptly  enough  intro- 
duced a  good  supper;  and  I  soon  lorgot,  im 
Johnson's  company,  the  influence  of  a  moist 
atmosphere. 

[Though  Dr.  Jolinson  owed  his  J**«^ 
very  life  to  air  and  exercise^  given  ''  *^ 
hitt  when  his  organs  of  respiration  couldr 
scarcely  play,  in  Che  year  1766,  yet  he  ever 
persisted  in  the  notion,  that  neither  of  them 
nad  any  thing  to  do  with  health.  *'  People- 
live  as  long,"  said  he,  <*in  Pepper-alley  as 
on  Salisbury  plain;  and  they  live  so  mucli 


*  [Frances  Moore,  wife  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Brooke, 
dbaplain  to  the  forces  in  Canada,  whither  she  ac- 
companied him,  and  wrote  a  novel  called  Emiiy 
Montague,  She  afterwards  produced  several 
dramatic  pieces,  one  of  which,  Rosina,  still  keeps 
the  stage.  She  is  said  to  have  been  mnch  es- 
twmed  by  Johnson.    She  died  in  1789. — ^£j>.] 
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*  [Miss  Porter  laid^oot  nearij  one-third  of  bar 
legacy  in  bnikliiig  a  handaome  house  at  Lichfield. 
—Ed.] 

'  Johnson  wonM  soffer  none  of  his  friends  to  fill: 
np  chasms  in  convenation  with  remarks  on  the- 
weather:  *<  Let  ns  not  talk  of  the  weather." — 
Bx7RK£T.  [The  French,  who  rally  ns  for  talk- 
ing of  the  weather,  have  a  proverbial  sayings 
w&ch  shows  that  they  are  also  driven  to  the  same 
resource — to  describe  an  idle  conversation  they 
say,  **  Parler  de  la  pltiie  et  du  beau  tempM.*' 
One  may  here  also  remark  another  Httle  iuconait- 
tency  of  onr  neighboun  on  this  point — they  mak&' 
themselves  merry  with  our  English  fogs,  protest- 
ing that  there  is  no  sach  thing  in  France.  Yet^ 
when  they  made  their  descriptive  revolutionaiy 
calendar,  they,  denominated  one  montli  Brumaure* 
A  Cockney  could  not  have  told  a  severer  truth  oi 
his  own  climate. — Ed.] 

*  [See  ante,  p.  142.— Ed.] 
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happier,  that  an  inhabitant  of  the  first 
would,  if  he  turned  cottager,  starve  hia  un- 
derstanding for  want  of  conversation,  and 
pensh  in  a  state  of  mental  inferiority."] 

Feeling  mvself  now  quite  at  ease  as  his 
companion,  though  I  had  all  possible  rever- 
ence for  him,  I  expressed  a  regret  tliat  I 
could  not  be  easy  with  my  father,  though 
he  was  not  much  older  than  Johnson,  and 
certainly  however  respectable  had  not  more 
learning  and  greater  abilities  to  depress  me. 
I  asked  him  the  reason  of  this.  Johnson. 
"  Why,  sir,  I  am  a  man  of  the  world.  I 
live  in  the  world,  andl  take,  in  some  degree, 
tiie  colour  of  the  world  as  it  moves  along. 
Your  father  is  a  judge  in  a  .remote  part  of 
the  island,  and  all  his  notions  are  taken  fritm 
the  old  world.  Besides,  sir,  there  must  al- 
ways be  a  struggle  between  a  flither  and  a 
son,  while  one  aims  at  power  and  the  other 
at  independence."  I  said  I  was  afraid  my 
father  would  force  me  to  be  a  lawyer. 
JoHvsoM.  <<  Sir,  you  need  not  be  afraid. of 
his  forcing  you  to  be  a  laborious  practising 
lawyer;  that  is  not  in  his  power.  For  aa 
^e  proverb  says,  *  One  man  may  lead  a 
borse  to  the  water,  but  twenty  cannot  make 
liim  drink.*  He  may  be  displeased  that  you 
-are  not  what  he  wishes  you  to  be;  but  that 
displeasure  will  not  go  far.  If  he  insists  on- 
ly on  vour  having  as  much  law  as  is  neces- 
sary lor  a  man  of  property,  and  then  endea- 
vours to  get  you  into  parhament,  he  is  quite 
in  the  right." 

He  enlarged  very  convincingly  upon  the 
•excellence  of  rhyme  over  blank  verse  in 
English  poetry.  I  mentioned  to  him  that 
Dr.  Adam  Smith,  in  his  lectures  upon  com- 
(position,  when  I  studied  under  him  in  the 
'College '  of  Glasgow,  had  maintained  the 
same  opinion  strenuously,  and  I  repeated 
some  or  his  arguments.  -  Johnson.  **  Sir,  I 
was  once  ^  in  company  with  Smith,  and  we 
did  not  take  to  eacn  other;  but  had  I  known 
that  he  loved  rhyme  as  much  as  you  tell  me 
he  does,  I  should  have  hugged  him." 

Talking  of  those  who  denied  the  trutli  of 
Christianity,  he  said,  "  It  is  always  easy  to 
be  on  the  negative  side.  If  a  man  were 
now  to  deny  that  there  id  salt  upon  the  ta- 
ble, you  could  not  reduce  him  to  an  absurd- 
ity. Come,  let  us  try  this  a  little  ftirther. 
I  deny  that  Canada  is  taken,  and  I  can  sup- 

^  [Adam  Smith  wat  admitted  to  the  club 
•on  the  l8t  December,  1775,  which,  all  things 
coDsidKred,  would  have  appeared  remarkahle 
enough;  but  on  inquiry  of  5f r. '  Hatchett,  now 
Ktreasnrer  of  that  Rocicty,  he  informa  me;  that  the 
membere  present  oh  that  evening  were  only 
Messrs.  Beaucleik,  Jonen,  Gibbon,  and  Sir  J. 
Reynolds.  Dr.  Barnard  was  admitted  at  the 
^mn*e  time.  Johnson  w  4  probably  at  Streatham. 
tn  1777  it  was  resolved  iat  not  less  than  seven 
should  make  a  qdoram,  lich  is  still  the  rule. — 
£d.] 


port  my  denial  by  pretty  good  argmneiitp. 
The  Freneh  are  a  much  more  numeroiis 
people  than  we;  and  it  is  not  likely  that 
they  would  allow  us  to  take  it.  <  But  the 
ministry  have  assm^  u8«  in  all  the  formal- 
ity of  the  Gazette,  that  it  is  taken.'  Very 
true.  But  the  ministry  have  put  i»  to  an 
enormous  expense-  by  the  war  in  Anaeric^ 
and  It  is  their  interest  to  persuade  us  that 
we  have  got  something  for  onr  money. 
*  But  the  fact  is  confirmed  by  thousands  of 
men  who  weire  at  th6  taking  of  it.*  Ay, 
but  these  men  have  still  more  interest  in  de^ 
ceiving  us.  'rhey  don't  want  that  yoa 
should  think  the  French  have  beat  them, 
but  that  they  have  beat  the  French.  Now 
suppose  you  should  go  over  and  find  that  it 
really  is  taken,  that  wouML  only  satisfy  yoor- 
self)  for  when  you  come  home  we  wui  not 
believe  you.  We  will  say,  you  have  been 
bribed.  Tet,  sir,  notvi^thstuiding  all  these 
plausible  objections,  we  have  no  doubt  that 
Canada  is  really  ours.  Such  is  the  weight 
of  common  testimony.  How  much  strong- 
er are  the  evidences  of  the  Christian  reB- 
gion  !f' 

'<  Idleness  is  a  disease  which  must  be 
combated:  but  I  woukl  not  advise  a  rigid  ad- 
herence t<7  a  particular  plan  of  study^.  I  my- 
self^ have  never  persisted  in  any  plan  for  two 
days  together.  A  man  ought  to  read  just 
as  inclination  leads  him:  for  what  he  rea^ 
as  a  task  will  do  him  little  good.  A  yoane 
man  should  read  five  hours  in  a  day,  and 
so  may  acquire  a  ^reat  dJ^al  of  knowledge*** 

To  a  man  of  vigorous  intellect  and  ar- 
dent curiosity  like  lus  own,  reading  without 
a  regular  plan  may  be  beneficial  though 
even  such  a  man  must  submit  to  it,  if  he 
would  attain  a  Aill  understanding  of  any  of 
the  sciences  3. 

To  such  a  degree  of  unrestrained  frank- 
ness had  he  now  accustomed  me,  that  in  the 
course  of  this  evening  I  talked  of  the  nu- 
merous reflections  which  had  been  thrown 
out  against  him  on  account  of  his  having 
accepted  a  pension  from  his  presentmajesty. 
"  Why,  sir,"  said  he,  with  a  hearty  laugh, 
*'  it  is  a  mighty  foolish  noise  that  they 
make  4.  I  have  accepted  of  a  pension  as  a 
reward  which  has  been  thought  due  to  my 
literary  merit;  and  now  that  I  have  this 
pension,  I  am  the  same  man  in  every  re* 
spect  that- 1  have  ever  been;  I  retain  the 
same  principles.  It  is  true,  that  I  cannot  now 
curse  (smiling)  tlie  house  of  Hanover:  nor 
would  It  be  decent  lor  me  to  drink  King 

'  [See  post,  his  letter  to  !^lr.  Geoige  Stnthaa, 
"lasth  May,  1765.— Ed.] 

»  [See  ante,  p.  20.— Ed.1 

*  When  I  mentioned  the  4ame  idle  clamour  to 
him  several  years  afterwards,  he  aaid,  widi  a 
smile,  "  I  wish  my  pension  were  twice  as  laige, 
that  they  might  make  twice  as  ttiiich  noise.*' — 

BOSWKLI.. 
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James's  health  in  the  wine  that  Kingr 
George  gives  me  money  to  pay  fbr.  Bat, 
air,  I  think  that  the  pleasure  of  cnrsinff  the 
house  of  Hanover,  and  drinking  King 
James's  health,  are  amply  overbalanced  by 
three  hundred  pounds  a  year/' 

There  was  here,  most  certainly,  an  affec- 
tation of  more  Jacobitism  than  he  really 
had;  and  indeed  an  intention  of  admitting, 
for  the  moment,  in  a  much  greater  extent 
than  it  really  existed,  the  charge  of  disaffec- 
tion imputed  to  him  by  the  world,  merely 
fbr  the  purpose  of  showing  how  dexterously 
he  could  repel  an  attack,  even  though  he 
were  placed  in,  th^  most'  disadvantageous 
position;  for  I  hav«  heard  him  d^lare,  that 
a'hokling  up  his  riglit  hand  would  have  se- 
cured victory  at  GuHoden  to  Prince  Charles's 
army,  he  was  not  sure  he  would  have  held 
it  up;  so  little  confidence  had  he  in  the  right 
claimed  by  the  house  of  Stuart,  and  so  (ear- 
f\il  was  he  o^  the  conseqtiences  of  another 
revolution  on  i^e  throne  of  Great  Britain; 
and  Mr.  Topham  Beauclerk  assured  me,  he 
had  heard  him  say  this  before  he  had  his 
pension.  At  another  time  he  said  to  Mr. 
Langlon,  <'  Nothing  has  ever  offered,  that 
has  made  it  worth  my  while  to  consider  the 
Question  fully."  He,  however,  also  said  to 
the  same  gentleman,  talking  of  King  James 
the  Second,  "  It  was  become  impossible  for 
him  to  reign  any  longer  in  this  country." 
He  no  doubt  hod  an  early  attachment  to  the 
house  of  Stuart;  but  his  zeal  had  cooled  as 
his  reason  strengthened.  Indeed  I  heard 
him  once  say,  <^  that  afler  the  death  of  a 
violent  whig,  with  whom  he  used  to  con- 
tend with  great  eagerness,  he  felt  his  tory- 
ism  much  abated."  I  suppose  he  meant 
Mr.  Walmsleyi. 

Tet  there  is  no  doubt  that  at  earlier  peri- 
ods he  was  wont  often  to  exercise  botn  his 
pleasantry  and  ingenuity  in  talking  Jacob- 
itism. My.  much  respected  friend,  Dr. 
Douglas,  now  Bishop  of  Salisbury,  has  fa- 
voured me  with  tlie  following  admirable  in- 
stance from  his  lordship's  own  recollection. 
One  day  when  dining  at  old  Mr.  Lang- 
ton's,  where  Miss  Roberts,  his  niece,  was 
one  of  the  company,  Johnson,  wt^  his  usu- 
al complacent  attention  to  the  fair  sex, 
took  her  by  the  hand,  and  said,  **  My  dear, 
I  hope  you  are  a  Jacobite. "  Old  Mr.  Lang- 
ton,  though  a  high  and  steady  tory,  was  at^ 
tached  to  the  present  roval  family,  seemed 
offended,  and  asked  Johnson,  with  great 
warmth,  what  he  could  mean  by  putting 
such  a  question  to  his  niece?    "  Wny,  sir. 


'  [It  teems  imUkely  that  he  and  Mr.  Walimley 
could  have  had  much  intercovie  since  Johniion 
removed  to  London,  in  17S7:  it  was  more  pro- 
bably some  member  of  the  Ivy-lane  clnb,  Dyer, 
M'Ghie,  or  Barker,  whose  political  and  religions 
tenets  were  what  Johnson  would  have  called 
whiggiih. — ^Ed.] 


(said  Johnson),  I  meant  no  offence  to  your 
niece,  I  meant  her  a  great  compliment.  A 
Jacobite,  sir,  believes  in  the  divine  right  of 
kin^.  He  that  believes  in  the  divine  right 
of  kings  believes  in  a  divinity.  A  Jacobite 
betievea  in  the  divine  ri^ht  of  bishops.  He 
that  believes  in  the  divine  right  of^bish<^ 
believes  in  the  divine  authority  of  the  Chn»- 
tian  religion.  Therefore,  sir,  a  Jacobite  is 
neither  an  atheist  nor  a  deist.  That  can- 
not be  said  of  a  whig;  for  vhiggiim  i$  a  ne- 
gation  of  idl principle^." 

He  adv^ised  me,  when  abroad,  to  be  as 
much  as  I  could  with  the  professors  in  the 
universities,  and  with  the  clergy;  for  fVom 
their  conversation  I  might  expect  die  best 
accounts  of  every  thing  in  whatever  coun- 
try 1  should  be,  with  the  additional  advan- 
tage of  keeping  my  learning  alive. 

It  win  be  olMerved,  that  when  giting  ma 
advice  as  to  my  travels.  Dr.  Johnson  did 
not  dwell  upon  cities,  and  palaces,  and  pic- 
tures, and  shows,  and  Arcadian  scenes. 
He  was  of ^  Lord  Essex's  3  opinion  who  ad- 
vises his  kinsman  Roger  Earl  of  Rutland, 
"  rather  to  go  a  hundred  miles  to  speak 
with  one  wis^s  man,  than  five  miles  to  see  a 
fair  town  ^." 

I  described  to  him  an  impudent  fellow 
from  Scotland,  who  affected  to  be  a  savage, 
and  railed  at  all  established  systems.  Johk- 
soK. '  "  There  is  nothing  surprising  in  this, 
sir.  He  wants  to  make  himself  conspicu- 
ous. He  would  tumble  in  a  hogsty,  as  long 
as  you  looked  at  him  and  called  to  him  to 
come  out.  But  lee  him  alone,  never  mind 
him,  and  he'll  soon  give  it  over." 

I  added  that  the  same  person  maintained 
that  there  was  no  distinction  between  vir- 
tue and  vice.  JoHjrsoN.  "  Why,  sir,  if 
the  fellow  does  not  think  as  he  speaks,  he 
is  lying;  and  I  see  not  what  honour  he  can 
propose  to  himself  from  having  the  charac- 
ter of  a  liar.  But  if  he  does  really  think 
that  there  is  no  distinction  between  virtue 
and  vice,  why,  sir,  when  he  leaves  oui.^ 
houses,  let  us  count  our  spoons." 

Sir  David  Dalrymple  &  now  one  of  the 


'  He  nsed  to  tell,  with  great  fanmoor,  from  my 
relation  to  him,  the  following  little  story  of  my 
early  years,  wfakh  was  literally  true:  *'  Boswell, 
fak  the  yeai  174A,  was  a  fine  boy,  wore  a  white 
cockade,  and  prayed  for  King  James,  till  one  of 
lus  ancles  (General  Cochran)  gave  him  a  sohVing 
on  condition  that  he  would  pray  for  King  Geoige, 
which  he  accordinglv  did.  So  yon  see  (says  Bos- 
well) that  wMgM  of  all  age$  are  made  the  §ame 
way,  * ' — BoswELL. 

'  [Tlie  celebrated  and  nnfoitunate  Ear  at  Ea* 
sex. — ^Ed.] 

*  [Letter  to  Rutland  on  Travsk,  30mo.  1696., 
— ^BoswsiiL. 

*  [This  leaned  and  ezcellcf  penon  was  coxa 
m  1726;  educated  at  Eton,  and  afterwards  at 
Utrocht;  called  to  the  Scotch  ti    is  1748*  t  ftfi 
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JTidges  of  Scotland  by  thetitle  of  LordHaileB) 
had  contributed  much  to  increase  my.  high 
opinion  of  Johnson,  on  account  of  his  writ*" 
ings,  long  before  I  attained  to  a  personal 
acquaintance  with  him;  I,  in  return,  had 
informed  Johnson  of  Sir  David's  eminent 
character  for  learning  and  relifioii;  and 
Johnson  was  so  much  pleased,  that  at  one 
of  our  evening  meetings  lie  gave  him  for 
his  toast  I  at  this  time  kept  upa  very  fre- 
quent correspondent  with  Sir  David;  and 
1  read  to  Dr.  Johnson  to-nig^t  the  follow- 
ing passage  from  the  letter  which  I  had  last 
received  from  him : 

^'  It  gives  me  pleasure  to  think  that  you 
have  obtained  the  fViendship  of  Mr.  Samud 
Johnson.  He  is  one  of  the  best  moral  wri- 
ters which  England  has  produced.  At  the 
same  time,  I  envy  you  the  lYee  and  undis- 
guised converse  with  such  a  man.  May  I 
beg  you  to  present  my  best  respects  to  him, 
and  to  assure  him  of  the  veneration  which  I 
entertain  for  the  authour  of  the  Rambler  and 
of  Rasselos?  Let  me  recommend  this  last 
work  to  you;  with  the  Rambler  you  certain- 
ly are  acquainted.  In  Rasselas  you  will  see 
a  tender-hearted  operator,  who  jprobes  the 
wound  only  to  heal  it.  Swill,  on  the  con- 
tary,  mangles  human  nature.  He  cuts  and 
slashes,  as  if  he  took  pleasure  in  the  opera- 
tion, like  the  tyrant  who  said,  Itaferi  ut  $e 
scntiat  emari."  Johnson  seemed  to  be 
much  gratified  by  this  just  and  well-tufned 
coinpliment. 

He  recommended  to  me  to  keep  a  journal 
of  my  life,  full  and  unreserved.  He  said  it 
would  be  a  very  good  etercise,  and  would 
yield  me  great  satisfaction  wh^n  the  particu- 
lars were  faded  from  my  remembrance.  I  was 
uncommonly  fortunate  in  having  had  a  previ- 
ous coincidence  of  opinion  wiUi  him  upon 
this  subject,  for  I  had  kept  such  a  ioumal 
for  some  time;  and  it  was  no  small  pleasure 
to  me  to  have  this  to  tell  him,  and  to  receive 
his  approbation.  He  counselled  me  to  keep 
it  private,  and  said  I  might  surely  have  a 
fnend  who  would  burn  it  in  case  of  my 
death.  From  this  habit  I  have  been  ena- 
bled to  give  the  world  so  many  anecdotes, 
which  would  otherwise  have  been  lost  to 
posterity.    I  mentioned  that  I  was  afVaid  I 

5ut  into  my  journal  too  many  little  incidents. 
OHNsoN.  "  There  is  nothing,  sir,  too  lit- 
tlefor  so  little  a  creature  as  man.  It  is  by 
studying  little  things  that  we  attain  the 
great  art  of  having  as  little  misery  and  as 
much  happiness  as  possible." 

Next  morning  Mr.  Dempster  happened 
to  call  on  me,  and  was  so  much  struck  even 
with  the  imperfect  account  which  I  gave 


•f  seffiifMi  in  176€.  He  died  in  17»2.  He  wrote 
some  papers  in  the  World  and  Mirror,  and  pub- 
lished aevenil  original  tracts  on  religioas,  faiatorical, 
and  antiqaariao  mthjecla,  and  republiBhod  a  great 
many  more.— £d.] 


him  of  Dr.  Jolmson's  conveisation,  that  to 
his  honour  be  it  recorded,  when  I  complain* 
ed  that  drinking  port  and  sitting  up  late 
with  him  affected  mj  nerves  for  some  time 
after,  he  said,  <'  One  had  better  be  pakied 
at  eighteen  than  not  ke^  company  with 
such  a  man." 

On  Tuesday,  July  18,  I  found  taU  9a 
Thomas  Robinson  sitting  with  Johnaon. 
Sir  Thomas  said,  tiiat  the  Ring  of  Prisaia 
valued  himself  upon  three  things; — ^iipon  be- 
ing a  hero,  a  musician,  and  an  authour. 
John  sow.  *^  Pretty  weU^  sir,  for  one  man, 
As  to  his  being  an  authour,  I  have  not  kxik- 
ed  at  his  poetjy;  but  hist  prose  is  poor  stnC 
He  writes  just  as  you  may  suppoae  Vol- 
taire's fbotDoy  to  do,  who  has  been  hia 
amanuensis.  He  has  such  parts  as  the  Ta« 
let  mi^ht  have,  and  about  as  much  of  the 
cplounng  of  the  style  as  might  be  got  bjr 
transcribing  his  works."  When  I  was  it 
Ferney,  I  repeated  this  to  Voltaire,  in  order 
to  reconcile  him  somewhat  to  Johnscm, 
whom  he,  in  affecting  the  English  mode  of 
expression,  had  previouslv  characterised  aa 
"a  superstitious  dog j*'  but  aAer  hearing 
such  a  criticism  on  Frederick  the  Great, 
with  whom  he  was  then  on  bad  terms,  he 
exclaimed,  "  An  honest  fellow!" 

But  I  think  the  criticism  much  too  seiv^re; 
for  the  '*  Memoirs  of  the  House  of  Branden- 
burgh"  are  written  as  well  as  many  works 
of  that  kind.  His  poeiry,  for  the  style  of 
which  he  himself  makes  a  frank  apblogyy 
^*jargonnafU  un  Pnmpaii  6iir6ilre,"  though 
fraught  with  pernicious  ravings  of  infidelity 
has,  in  many  places,  great  animation,  and 
in  some  a  pathetick  tenderness. 

Upon  this  contemptuous  animadversion 
on  the  King  of  Prussia,  I  observed  to  John- 
son, '^  It  wottkl  seem  ^en,  sir,  that  much 
less  parts  are  necessary  to  make  a  King, 
than  to  make  an  authour:  for  the  King  of 
Prussia  is  confessedly  the  greatest  long  now 
in  Europe,  yet  you  think  he  makea  a  very 
poor  firure  as  an  authour." 

Mr.  Levet  this  day  showed  me  Dr.  JohiH 
son's  library,  which  was  contained  in  two 
garrets  over  his /  chambers,  where  Untot, 
son  of  the  celebrated  bookseller  of  that  name, 
had  formerly  his  warehouse.  I  lonnd  a 
number  of  good  books,  but  very  dusty  and 
in  great  confusion.  The  floor  was  strewed 
with  manuscript  leaves,  in  Johnson's  own 
handwriting,  which  I  behekl  with  a  degree 
of  veneration,  supposing  they  perhaps 
might  contain  portions  of  the  Rambler,  or 
of  Kasseias.  I  observed  an  apnaratus  lor 
chymical  experiments,  of  which  Johnaon 
was  all  his  life  very  fond.  The  place  seem- 
ed to  be  very  favourable  for  retirement  and 
meditation.  Johnson  told  me,  that  he  went 
up  thither  without  mentioning  it  to  his  ser- 
vant when  he  wanted  to  study,  secure  fmm 
interniptionj  for  he  would  not  allow  hm 
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serrant  to  say  he  was  not  at  home  when  he 
really  was.  "  A  servant's  strict  regard  for 
tnith,"  said  he,  "mnst  he  weakened  hy 
Such  a  practice.  A  philosopher  may  know 
that  it  18  merely  a  form  of  denial;  but  few 
servants  are  such  nice  distin^uishers.  If  I 
accustom  a  servant  to  tell  a  he  for  me,  have 
I  not  reason  to  apprehend  that  he  will  tell 
many  lies  for  himself?^*  I  am,  however, 
satisfied  that  every  servant,  of  any  degree 
of  intelligence,  understands  saying  his  mas- 
ter is  not  at  home,  not  at  all  as  the  afiirma- 
tibn  of  a  ftct,  but  as  customary  words,  in- 
timating that  his  master  wishes  not  to  be 
seen;  so  that  there  can  be  no  bad  effect  from 
it 

Mr.  Temple,  now  vicar  of  St.  Gluvias, 
Cornwall,  who  had  been  my  intimate  friend 
for  many  years,  had  at  this  time  chambers 
in  Farrar's  bnildings,-at  the  bottom  of  In- 
ner Temple-lane,  which  he  kindly  lent  me 
upon  my  quitting  my  lodging,  he  being  to 
return  to  Trinity-hall,  Cambridge.  I  found 
them  particularly  convenient  for  me,  as  they 
were  so  near  Dr.  Johnson's. 

On  Wednesday,  July  20,  Dr.  Johnson, 
Mr.  Dempster,  and  my  uncle  Dr.  Boswell, 
t»ho  happened  to  be  now  in  London,  sup- 
ped with  me  at  these  chambers.  Johnson. 
"  Pi^  is  not  natural  to  man .  Children 
are  always  cruel.  Savages  are  always  cru-^ 
eH.  Pity  is  acquired  and  improved  by  the 
Cultivation  of  reason.  We  may  have  un- 
easy sensations  from  seeing  a  creatare  in 
distress,  without  pity;  for  we  have  not  pity 
unless  we  wish  to  relieve  them.^  When  I 
am  on  my  way  to  dine  with  a  friend,  and 
finding  it  late,  have  bid  the  coachman  make 
haste,  if  I  Itappen  to  attetld  when  he  whips 
his  horses,  I  may  feel  unpleasantly  that  the 
animals  are  put  to  pain,  but  I  do  not  wish 
him  to  desist.  No,  sir,  I  wish  hini  to*  drive 
on." 

Mr.  Alexander  Donaldson,  bookseller,*  of 
Edinbui^h,  had  for  some  time  opened  a 
shop  in  London,  and  sold  his  cheap  editions 
of  the  most  popular  English  books,  in  defi- 
ance of  the  supposed  common-law  right  of 
Literary  Property,  Johnson,  though  he* 
concurred  in  the  opinion  which  was  after- 
wards sanctioned  by  a  judgment  of  the 

'  [Johnson*!  antHheMS  between  pity  and  craelty 
k  not  exact,  and  the  argnmeht  (rach  as  it  is) 
drawn  from  it,  k  therefore  inconclusive.  Pity  ii 
as  natonl  to  roan  as  any  other  emotion  of  the 
mind.  Hie  Bishop  of  Fema  obaerves,  that  chflr 
dren  are  laid  to  be  cruel,  when  it  would  be  more 
juat  to  say  that  they  are  ign&rant — ^they  do  not 
know  that  they  give  pain.  Nor  are  savages  cruel 
in  the  sense  here  used,  fur  cruelty's  sake;  they 
tue  crael  means  to  attain  on  object,  becaose  they 
know  no  other  mode  of  accompli»bing  the  object; 
and  so  far  is  pitv  from  being  acqnired  solely  by 
the  cnkrvation  of  re  son,  that  reason  is  one  of  the 
checks  upon  the  pity  natural  to  mankind. — En.] 


house  of  lords,  that  there  was  no  such  right, 
was  at  this  time  very  angfry  that  the  book* 
sellers  of  London,  for  whom  he  uniformly 
professed  mnch  regard^  shouM  ^uS&r  fVom 
an  invasion  of  what  ihey  had  ever  coa<ndei^ 
ed  to  besecure  j  and  he  was  loud  and  vio- 
lent against  Mr.  Donaldson.  <<  He  is  a 
feltow  who  takes  advantage  of  the  law  to 
injure  his  brethren;  for  notwithstanding 
that  the  statute  secures  only  fourteen  years 
of  exclusive  right,  it  has  tOways  been  un- 
dersto<:)d  by  the  trade,  that  he  who  buys 
the  copyright  of  a- book  from  the  authour 
obtains  a  perpetual  property ;  and  upon 
that  belfef,  numberless  bargains  are  made 
to  transfer  that  property  after  the  expira* 
tion  of  the  statutory  term.  Now  Donald- 
son, I  say,  takes  advantage  here  of  people 
who  have  really  an  equitable  title  from 
usaffe  ;  and  if  we  consider  how  few  of  the 
books,  of  which  they  buy  the  property, 
succeed  so  well  as  to  bring  profit,  we  should 
be  of  opinion  that  the  tenn  of  fourteen 
years  is  too  short ;  it  should  be  sixtv 
years."  Dempster.  <<  Dotialdson,  sir,  is 
anxious  for  the  enc6ura|rement  of  literature. 
He  teduces  the  price  ot  books,  so  that  poor 
students  may  bu^  them."  Johmsom  (laugh- 
ing). "  Well,  sir,  allowing  that  to  be  his 
motive,  heis  no  better  than  Robin  Hood, 
who  robbed  the  rich  in  order  to  give  to  the 
poor."  ''  • 

It  is  remarkable,  that  when  the  great 
question  ironcerninp  literary  property  came 
to  be  ultimately  tried  before  the  supreme 
tribunal  of  this  country,  in  consequence  of 
the  very  spirited  exertions^  of  Mr.  Donald- 
son, Dr.^  Johnson  was  zealous  aeainst  a 
perpetuity  ;  but  he  thought  that  the  term 
of  the  exclusive  right  ol  authours  should 
be  considerablv  enlarged.  He  was  then 
forgranting  a  hundred  years. 

The  conversation  now  turned  upon  Mr. 
David  Hume*s  style.  Johnson.  "Why, 
sir,  his  style  is  not  English  :  the  structure 
of  his  sentences  is  Frencn.  Now  the 
French  structure  and  the  English  structure 
may,  in  the  nature  of  things,  be  equallv 
ffooi  But  if  you  allow  that  the  English 
language  is  established,  he  is  wron?.  My 
name  might  originally  have  been  Nicholson, 
as  well  as  Johnson  ;  "but  were  you  to  cal. 
me  Nicholson  now,  you  would  call  me  very 
absurdly." 

Rousseau's  treatise  on  the  inequality 
of  mankind  was  at  this  time  a  fashionable 
topick.  It  gave  rise  to  an  observation  by 
Mr.  Dempster,  that  the  advantages  of  for- 
tune and  rank  were  nothing  to  a  wise  man, 
who  ought  to  value  only  merit.    Johnson, 

'  [It  savonra  of  that  nationality  which  Mr. 
Boswell  was  so  anxious  to  disclaim,  to  talk  thm 
ealogisdcally  of  "  the  very  spirited  exertions**  of 
a  piratical  bookwller. — ^Ed.] 
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"  IfmaQ  were  a  sava^,  livings  in  the  woods 
bv  himself,  this  might  be  true  ;  but  in  civ- 
ihzed  society  we  all  depend  upon  each  oth- 
er, and  our  happinesa  is  very  much  owing 
to  the  good  opinion  of  mankind.  Now, 
eir,  in  civilized  society,  external  advantages 
make  us  more  respected.  A  man  with  a 
good  coat  upon  }iis  back  meets  with  a  bet- 
ter reception  than  he  who  has  a  bad  one. 
Sir,  you  may.  analyse  this,  and  say  what  is 
there  in  it.?  But  that  will  avail  you 
nothing,  for  it  is  a  part  of  a  general  system. 
Pound  St.  Paul's  church  into  atoms,  and 
consider  any  single  atom  ;  it  is,  to  be  sure, 
good  for  nothing:  but  put  all  these  atoms 
together,  and  you  have  St.  Paul's  church. 
So  it  is  with  human  felicity,  which  is  made 
up  of  many  ingredients,  each  of  which  may 
be  shown  to  li  very  insignificant. '  In  civ- 
iliased  societv;  personal  merit  will  not  serve 
you  so  much  as  money  will.  Sir,  vou  may 
make  the  experiment.  Go  into  the  street 
and  give  one  man  a-  lecture  on  morality, 
and  another  a  shilling,  and  see  which  wili 
respect  you  most.  If  j^ou  wish  only  to 
support  nature.  Sir  William  Petty  fixes 
vour  allowance  at  three  pounds  a  year; 
but  as  times  are  much  altered,  let  us  call  it 
six  pounds.  This  sum  will  fill  your  belly, 
shelter  you  from  the  weather,  and  even  get 
vou  a  strong  lasting  coat,  supposing  it  to 
be  made  of  good  bull's  hide.  Now,  sir,  all 
beyond  this  is  artificial,^  and  is  .desired  in 
order  to  obtain  a  greater  degree  of  respect 
from  our  fellow*creatures.  And^  sir,  ii  six 
hundred  pounds  a  year  procure  a  man  more 
consequence,  and,  of  course,  more  happi- 
ness than  six  pounds  a  ]rear,  the  same  pro- 
portion will  hokl  as  to  six  thousandyand  so 
on,  as  far  as  opulence  can  be  carried.  Per- 
haps he  who  has  a  large  fortune  may  not 
be  so  happy  as  he  who  has.  a  small  one ; 
but  that  must  proceed  from  other  causes 
than  from  his  navins  the  large  fi^rtunes 
for,  emieris  paribu$,.  he  who  is  rich  in  a 
civilized  society,  must  be  happier  than  he 
who  is  poor ;  as  riches,  if  properly  used 
(and  it  IS  a  man's  own  fault  if  they  are 
not),  must  be  productive  of  the  highest  ad- 
vantages^ Money,  to  'be  sure,  oi  itself  is 
of  no  use:  for  its  only  use  is  to  part  with 
it.  Rousseau,  and  all  those  who  deal  in 
paradoxes,  are  led  away  by  a  childish  de- 
sire of  noveltyi.  When  I  was  a  boy,  I 
used  always  to  choose  the  wrong  side  of  a 
debate  3,  because  most  ingenious  things, 
that  is  to  say,  most  new  uiings,  could  be 

i  ^  Johnson  told  Dr.  Bnmey  that  Goldimith  said, 
when  he  first  began  to  write,  he  detertnined  to 
commit  to  paper  nothing  but  what  was  new;  bnt 
he  oAerwank  foand^that  what  was  new  was  gene- 
rally iklse,  and  from  that  time  was  no  longer  so- 
licitons  about  novelty. — ^Hurney. 

*  [This  boyish  practice  appears  to  have  ad- 
hered, in  some  degree,  to  the  man, — ^Ep.] 


said  upon  it.  Sir,  there  is  nothiiig  fbr 
which  you  may  not  muster  up  more  plausi- 
ble arguments,  than  those  which  are  urged 
against  wealth  and  other  external  advan- 
tages. Why,  now,  there  is  stealing  j  why 
should  it  be  thought  a  crime .^  Wnen  we 
consider  by  what  unjust  methods  property- 
has  been  oflen  acquired,  and  that  what  was 
unjustly  got  it  must  be  unjust  to  keep, 
where  is  the  harm  in  one  man's  taking  the 
property  of  another  from  him?  Besides, 
sir,  when  we  consider  the  bad  use  that 
many  people  make  of  their  property,  and 
how  much  better  use  the  thief  may  make 
of  it,  it  may  be  defended  as  a  very  allowa- 
ble practice.  Yet,  sir,  the  experience  of 
mankind  has  discovered  stealing  to  be  so 
very  bad  a  thing,,  that  thev  make  no  scruple 
to  hang  a  man  for  it.  .  Wlien  I  was  run- 
ning about. this  town  a  very  poor  fellow,  1 
was  a  great  arguer  fbr  the  advantages  of 
poverty  ;  but  I  was,  at  the  same  time,  very 
sorry  to  be  poor.  Sir,  all  the  arguments 
which  are  brought  to  represent  pqveriy  as 
no  evil,  show  it  to  be  evidently  a  great  eviL 
You  never  find  people  labouring  to  convince 
you  that  you  may  live  very  happily  upon  a 
plentiful  fortune.  So  you  hear  people  talk- 
ing ho^  miserable  a  king  must  be  ;  and  yek 
they  al)  wish  to  be  in  hiS  place." 

It  was  suggested  that  kings  must  be  un- 
happy because  tliejr  are  deprived  of  the 
greatest  of  all  satisfactions,  easy  and  unre- 
served society.  Joairsoir.  <<  That  is  an 
ill-founded  notion.  Being  a  king  does  not 
exclude  a  man  from  such  society.  Great 
kings  have  always  been  social.  The  king 
of  Pi'ussia,  the  oidy  great  king  at  present, 
is  very  social  Charles  the  Second,  the 
last  king  of  England  who  was  a  man  of 
parts,  was  social ;  and  our  Henrys  and  £d- 
wards  were  all  social  3." 

Mr.  Dempster  having  endeavoured  to 
maintain  .that  intrinsick  merit  ought  to 
nlake  the  only  distinction  amongst  man* 
kind:  Johnson.  '^  Why,  sir,  mankind 
have  found  that  this  cannot  be.  How  shall 
we  determine  the  proportion  of  intrinsick 
merit?  Were  that  to  oe  the  only  distinc- 
tion amongst  mankind,  we  should  soon 
quarrel  about  the  degrees  of  it.  Were  aQ 
distinctions  abolished,  the  strongest  would 
not  long  acquiesce,  but  would  endeavonr 
to  obtain  a  superiority  by  their  bodily 
strength.  But,  sir,  as  subordination  is  veiy 
necessary  for  society,  and  contentions  for 
superiority  very  dangerous,  mankind,  that 
is  to  say,  all  civilized  nations,  have  settled 
it  upon  a  plain  invariable  principle.     A  man 


'  [This  opinion  has  received  Rtrong  confinna-  ^ 
tion  from  his  late  majesty,  Geoige  the  Fourth,  / 
whose  natural  abilities  were  undoubtedly  very]/ 
considerable,  whose  reign  was  eminently  gloriooa,  f 
and  whose  private  life  was  amiable  and  sociaL'*-!. 
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bboni  to  hereditary  rank;  or,  his  heing 
appointed  to  certain  offices  gives  him  a  cer- 
tain rank.  Subordination  tends  greatly  to 
human  happiness.  Were  we  all  upon  an 
equality,  w^  should  heCFe  no  other  enjoy- 
ment than  mere  animal  pleasure." 

I  said,  I  consider  distinction  of  rank  to  be 
of  so  much  importance  in  civilized  society, 
that  if  I  were  asked  on  the  same  day  to  dine 
with  the  first  duke  in  England,  and  with 
the  first  man  in  3ritain  for  genius^,  I  should 
hesitate  which  to  prefer.  Johkbom.  <<  To 
be  sure,  sir,  if  ^you  were  to  dine  only  once, 
and  it  were  never  to  be  known  where  you 
dined,  you  woukl  choose  rather  to  dine  with 
the  first  man  ibr  feniiis  ;  but  to  gainpoost 
respect,  you  shoi^d  dine  with  the  first  duke 
in  England.  For  nine  people  in  ten  that 
^ou  meet  with  woidd  have  a  higher  opin* 
ion  of  you  for  having  dined  witn  a  duke ; 
and  the  great  geniusliimself  would  receive 
you  better,  beciause  you  had  been  with  the 
great  duke*" 

He  took  care  to  g^ard  himself  .against 
any  possible  suspicion  that  his  settled  prin- 
ciples of  reverence  for  rank- and  respect  for 
wealth  were  at  all  owing  to  mean  or  inter- 
ested, motives  ;  for  he  asserited  his  own  in«. 
dependence  as  a  literary  man. .  ' '  No  man," 
said  he,  '^who  ever  lived  by  literature,  has 
lived  more  independently  than  I  have  done." 
He  said  he  had  taken  longer  time-  than  he 
needed  to  have  done  in  composing  his  Dic- 
tionary. He  received  our  compliments 
upon  that  great  work  with  complacency, 
and  told  us  that  the  academy  delta  Cvutea 
could  scarcely  believe  that  it  was  done  by 
one  man. 

Next  morning  I  found  him  alone,  and 
have  preserved  we  following  fragments  of 
his  conversation.  Of  a  ffentleman^  who  was 
mentioned,  he  said,  "  I  have  not  met  with 
any  man  for  a  long  time  who  has  given  me 
such  general  displeasure.  He  is  totally 
unfixed  in  his  principles,  and  wants  to  puz- 
zle other  people."  I  said  his  principles 
had  been  poisoned  by  a  noted  infidel  wqter, 
but  that  he  was,  nevertheless,  a  benevo- 
lent good  man.  Johnsoh.  "  We  can 
have  no  dependence  upon  that  instinctive, 
that  constitutional  goodness  which  is  not 
founded  upon  principle.  I  grant  you  that 
such  a  man  may  be  a  vei^  amiable  member 
of  society.  I  can  conceive  him  placed  in 
such  a  situation  that  be  is  not  much  tempt- 
ed to  deviate  from  what  is  right ;  and  as 
every  man  prefers  virtue,  when  there  is 
not  some  strong  incitement  to  transffress 
its  precepts,  I  can  conceive  him  doing 
nothing  wrong.  But  if  such  a  man  stood 
in  need  of  money,  I  shoukl  not  like  to  trust 


1  [Pmbably  Mr.  Dempster,  whose  sbaro  in  the 
precedini^  convenation  wai  yeiy  likely  to  have 
djiplssaed  JohoMO.  The  *<  infidel  writer"  is  no 
doaU  Dsmpster'i  eoaotiyman,  Mr,  Home,— En,] 


him ;  and  I  ^ould  certainly  not  trust  him 
with  young  ladies,  for  there  there  b  always 
temptation.  Hume,  and  other  sceptical 
innovators,  are  vain  men,  and  will  gratify 
themselves  at  any  expense.  Truui  wilb 
not  afford  sufikient  food  to  thdr  vanity ; 
so  they  have  betaken  themselves  to  erroun 
Truth,  sir,  is  a  cow  which  will  yield  such 
people  no  more  milk,  and  so  they  are  gone 
to  milk  the  bulL  If  I  could  have  allowed 
nnrs^lf  to  gratify  my  vanity  at  the  expense 
of^truth,  what  fame  might  I  have  acquired? 
Every  thing  which  Hume  has  advanced 
against  •  Christianity  had  passed  through 
my  mind  kmg  before  he  wrote.  Always 
temopiber  this,  ihat  afler  a  system  is  well 
settled  upon' positive  evidence,  a  few  par- 
tial objections  ought  not  to  shake  it  The 
human,  mind  is  so  limited,  that  it  cannot 
take  in  all  the  parts  of  a  subject,  so  tiiat 
there  may  be  objections  raised  against  any 
thing.  There  are  objections  against  a 
plemm^  and  objections  against  a  vacuum  ; 
yet  one  of  them  must  certainly  be  true." 

1  mentioned  Hume's  argument  against 
th6  belief  of  miracles,  that  it  is  moreproba^ 
hie  that  the  witaesses  to  ^he  truth  or  them 
are  mistaken,  or  speak  falsely,  than  that 
the  miracles  should  be  true.  JoHicsoir. 
"  Why,  sir^  the  great  difiicul^  of  proving 
miracles  should  make  us  very  cantious  in 
believing  them.  But  let  us  consider ;  al- 
though God  has  made  nature  to  operate 
by  certain  fixed  laiVs,  yet  it  is  not  unrea- 
sonable to  think  that  he  may  suspend  those 
laws,  in  order  to  establish  a  system  highly 
advantageous  to  mankind.  Now  the  Chris- 
tian religion  is  a  most  beneficial  system,  as 
it  gives  us  light  and  certainty  where  we 
were  before  in  darkness  and  doubt  The 
miracles  which  prove  it  are  attested  by 
men  who  had  no  interest  in  deceiving  us ; 
but  who,  on.  the  contrary,  were  toki  ^t 
they  should  suffer  persecution,  apd  did  ac- 
tually lay  down  their  lives  in  confirmation 
of  the  truth  of  the  facto  which  they,  assert- 
ed. Indeed,  for  some  centuries  the  hea- 
thens did  not  pretend  to  deny  the  miracles : 
but  said  they  were  performed  by  the  aid  or 
evil  spirits.  This  is  a  circumstance  of 
great  weight  Then,  sir,  when  we  take 
the  proofs  derived  from  prophecies-  which 
have  been  so  exactly  fulnUed,  we  have 
niost  satisfactory  evidence.  Supposing  a 
miracle  possible,  as,  to  which,  in  my  opin 
ion,  there  can  be  no  doubt,  we  have  as 
strong  evidence  for  the  miracles  in  support 
of  Christianity,  as  the  nature  of  the  thing 
admite." 

At  night,  Mr.  Johnson  and  I  supped  in 
a  private  room  at  the  Turk's-head  coffee- 
house, in  the  Strand.  <<  I  encourage  this 
house,"  said  he,  "  for  the  mistress  of  it  it 
a  good  civil  woman,  and  has  not  much, 
business." 
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'*  Sir,  I  love  the  acquaintance  of  young 
people  I  because,  in  the  firat*place,  I  don't 
like  to  think  myself  growing  old.  In  the 
next  place,  young  acquaintances  must  last 
longest)  if  they  do  last ;  and  then,  air,  young 
men  have  more  virtue  than  ol^  men  \  they 
have  more  generous  s^itiments  in  every 
respect.  I  love  the  young  dogs  of  this  age, 
they  have  more  wit  and  humour  and  know- 
lodge  of  life  than  we  had^ ;  but  then  the 
dogs  are  not  so  good  scholars.  Sir,  in  my 
early  years  I  reed  very  hard.  It  is  a  sad, 
reflection,  but  a  true  one^  that  I  knew  el- 
roost  as  much  at  eighteen  '>a8  I  do  now^. 
My  judgment,  to  be  sure,  was  not  so 
good  ;  but  I  had  all  the  facts.  I  remember 
very  well,  when  I  was  at  Oxford,  an  okl 
gentleman  said  to  me,  '  Young  man,  ply 
.your  book  diligently  now,  and  acquire  a 
stock  of  knowlrage;  for  when  years  come 
upon  you,  vou  will  find  that  poring  upon 
books  will  be  but  an  irksome  task.'  " 

This  account  of  his  reading,  given  by 
himself  m  plain  words,  fufficiently  confirms 
what  I  have  already  advanced  upon  the 
disputed  question  as  to  his  application.  It 
reconciles  any  seeming  inconsistency  in  hia 
way  of  talking  upon  it  at  different  times;  and 
shows  that  idleness  and  reading  hard  were 
with  him  relative '  terms,  the  import  of 
which,  as  used  by  him,  teust  be  gathered 
from  a  comparison  with  what  scholars  of  dif^ 
ferent  degrees  of  ardour  and  assiduity  have 
been  known  to  do.  And  let  it  be  remember- 
ed, that  he  was  now  talking  spontaneously, 
and  expressing  his  genuine  sentimente; 
whereas  at  other  times  he  might  be  induced, 
from  his  spirit  of  contradiction,  of  more  pro- 
perly from  his  love  of  argumentative  contest, 
to  speak  lightly  of  his  own  application  to 
study.  It  IS  pleasing  to  consider  that  the  old 
gentleman's  gloomy  prophesy  of  the  irk- 
soroeness  of  hooka  to  men  of  an  advanced 
age,  which  is  too  oflen  fulfilled,  was  so  far 
from  being  verified  in  Johnson,  that  his  ar- 
dour for  literature  never  failed,'  and  his  last 
writings  had  more  ease  and  vivacity  than 
any  of  his  earlier  productions. 

He  mentioned  it  to  me  now^  for  the  first 
time,  that  he  had  been  distressed  by  melan- 
choly, and  for  that  reason  had  been  obliged 
to  fly  from  study  and  meditation  to  the  his- 
sipating  variety  of  life.  .  Against  melancho- 


1  [The  jnstice  of  thia  aaiertion  may  be  doubted. 
JohDSoa  was  comparing  men  of  Buch  a  rank  and 
•station  as  he  now  met,  with  the  narrow,  provin- 
cial, and  inferior  society  in  which  his  owp  jouth 
w  as  spent — Ed  .  ] 

*  Uia  great  period  of  study  wos  f^om  the  age 
4)f  twelve  to  that  of  eighteen ;  as  be  told  Mr. 
Langton,  who  gave  me  this  information. — Ma- 
LONC.  [He  went  to  Oxford  in  his  nineteenth 
year,  and  seems  to  have  translated  the  Messiah 
when  he  had  been  there  not  qoite  three  months. 
See  ante,  p.  21,  n<>*c.— Ed.] 


ly  he  recommended  contant  oeci^Mtioo  of 
mind,  a  great  deal  of  exercise^  moderatton  in 
eating  and  drinking,  and  eqiecially  to  shm 
drinkmgat  night 9.  He  said  melancholy 
people  were  apt  to  fly  to  intunperance  for 
relief,  but  that  it  envk  them  much  deeper 
in  miaery.  He  observed,  that  labounng 
men  who'  work  hard,  ami  live  Bparineiyi 
are  seldom  or  never  troubled  with  low 
spirits. 

He  again  insisted  on  the  duty  of  main- 
taining subordination  of  rank.  "  Sir,  I 
wouki  no  more  deprive  a  nobleaoan  of  his 
respect  than  of  his  money.  I  consider  mj- 
seiras  acting  a  part  in  tKe' great  system  of 
society,  and  I  do  to  others  as  I  would  have 
them  to  do  to  me.  I  would  behave  to  a 
nobleman  as  I  should  expect  he  would  be- 
have to  me,  were  I  a  nobleman  and  he 
Sam.  Johnson.  Sir,  th6re  is  one  Mrs.  Ma- 
caulay  ^  in  this  town,  a  great  republican. 
One  day  when  I  was  at  her  house,  I  put  on 
a  Very  grave  countenance,  and  said  to  her, 
<  Madam,  I  am  now  become  a  convert  to 
your  way  of  thinking,  I  am  convinced  that 
all  manund  are  upon  an  equal  fbotingr;  and 
to  give  you  an  unquestionable  proof,  mad- 
pm,  that  I  am  in  earnest,  here  is  a  very  sen- 
sible, civil,  well-behaved  fellow-citiEen,  your 
footman;  I  desire  that  he  may  be  allowed 
to  sit  down  and  dine  with  tis.'  t  thus,  sir,* 
showed  her  the  absurdity  of  the  levelling 
doctrine.  She  ha9  never  liked  me  since. 
Sir,  your  levellers  wish  to  level  down  as  far 
as  themselves;  but  they  cannot  bear  leve^ 
ling  up  to  themselves.  They  would  all  ha^e 
some  people  under  them;  why  not  then 
have  some  people  above  them?"  I  men- 
tioned a  certain  authour  ^  who  disgusted  me 
by  his  forwardness,  and  by  showing  no  de^ 
erenee  to  noblemen  into  whoee  company  he 
was  admitted.  Johnson.  "  Suppose  a  ^oe- 
maker  should  claim  an  equality  with  him, 
as  he  does  with  a  lord :  how  he  would  stare. 
^  Why,  sir,  do  you  stare?  (says  the  shoe- 
maker) I  do  great  service  to  society.  "Tis 
true  I  am  paid  for  doing  it;  but  so  are  you, 
sir:  and  I  am  sorry  to  say  it,  better  paid 
than  I  am,  for  doing  ejbmething  not  so  ne- 
cessary. For  manfeind  could  do  better 
without  your  books,  than  without  my  shoes.* 
Thus,  sir,  there  would  be  a  perpetual  strug- 
gle for  precedence  were  there  no  fixed  inva- 
riable mies  for  the  distinction  of  rank  which 
creates  no  jealousy,  as  it  is  allowed  to'  be 
accidentals*  r 

He  said,  Dr.  Joseph  Warton  was  a  very 
agreeable  man,   and  his  '<  Essay  on  the 


'  [See  ofUe,  p.  89,  note, — ^Ed.] 

*  This  one  Mm.  Macaolaj  was  the  aame  per 
Bonage  who  afterwards  made  herself  so  mach 
known  aa  "the  eelebrated  female  historian.** 
[See  ante,  p.  102.— Ed.] 

»  [Something  of  this  kind  has  been  impatsd  Id 
6Qldsnuth.-^£x>.] 
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Oehitis  md  Writingi  of  Po|)e/>  a  YCiy 
pleasing  book.  I  wondered  that  he  delay- 
ed so  long  to  ffive  ns  the  continuation  of  it 
JoBirsoir.  "  W  hy,  sir,  I  suppose  he  finds 
himself  a  little  disajmointad,  at  not  having 
been  able  to  persdaoe  the  vroM  to  be  of  his 
opinion  as  to  Pope.". 

We  have  now  been. favoured  with  the 
oonchiding  volume,  in  which,  to  uk  a  par- 
liamentary expression,  he  has  exptainedj  so 
as  not  to  appear  quite  so  adverse  to  the 
opinion  of  the  world,  concerning  Popej  as 
was  at  first  thought;  and  we  must  all  agree, 
that  his  work  is  a  xaost  valuable  accession 
to  English  literature* 

A  writer  ^  of  deserved  eminence  being 
mentioned,  Johnson  said,  <<  Wh;^,  sir,  ^he 
is  a  man  of  ffood  parts,  but  bein?  orig- 
inally- poor,  ne  has  got  a  k>ve  pf  mean 
company  and  low  jocularity;  a  very  bad 
tiling,  sir.  To  laugh  is  good,  and  to  talk 
is  g9od.  But  you  ought  no  more  to  think 
it  enough  if  you  laugh,  than  you  are  ^  to 
think  it  enough  if  you  talk.  You  may  laugh 
in  as  many  ways  as  you  talk;  and  surely 
tfoerv  way  of  talking  that  is  practised  can- 
not be  esteemed." 

I  spoke  of  Sir  James  Macdonald  ^  as  a 
young  man  of  most  distinguished  merit, 
who  united  the  highest  reputation  at  Eton 
and  Oxford,  with  the  patriarchal  spirit  of  a 
great  highland  chieflam.  I  mentioned  that 
Sir  James  had  said  to  me,  that  he  had 
never  seen  Mr.  Johnson,  but  he  had  a  great 
respect  for  him,  though  at  the  same  time  it 
was  mixed  with  some  degree  aC  terrour. 
JoHvsoN.  *'  Sir,  if  he  were  to  be  acquaint- 
ed with  me,  it  might  lessen  both."  • 

The  mention  or  this  gentleman  Jed  us  to 
talk  of  the  Western  Islands  of  Scotland,  to 
visit  which  he. expressed  a  wish  that  then 
appeared  to  me  a  very  romantick  fancy, 
which  I  little  thought  would  be  afterwards 
realised.    He  toki  me  that  his  father  had 

Eut  Martin's  account  of  those  islands  into 
is  hands  when  he  was  very  young,  and 
that  he  was  highly  pleased  with  it;  Uiat  he 
was  particularty  struck  with  the  St  Kilda 
man's  notion  that  the  high  church  of  Glas- 
gow had  been  hollowed  out  of  a  rock  3;  a 
circumstance  to  which  old  Mr.  Johnson  had 
directed  his  attention.    He  said  he  would 


^  [  It  is  not  easy  to  say  who  was  hers  meant 
Murphy,  who  was  bom  pobr,  was  distingoished 
for  elegance  of  mannere  and  conveiaation;  and 
Fielding,  who  eonld  not  have  been  spoken  of  as 
alive  in  1768,  was  bom  to  better  prospects,  though 
he  kept  low  company;  and  had  it  been  GoldsmiUi, 
Boswell.wonld  probably  haye  had  no  scrapie  in 
naming  him. — Ed.} 

'  [Bee  pott,  27th  Maroh,  1772,  and  Mh  Sep. 
tember,  1778.— Ed.]  , 

>  [In  the  Spectator,  No.  60,  Addison  makes 
the  Indian  king  suppose  that  St  PauPs  was  carved 
out  Qf  a  rock.-— £d.] 
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go  to  the  HeMdes  with  me,  when  I  return- 
ed from  my  travels,  unless  some  very  good 
companion  should  offer  w&en  I  was  abeent, 
which  he  did  nbt  think  probable;  adding, 
«  There  are  few  people  whom  I  take  so 
much  to  as  you.''  And  when  I  talked  of 
my  leaving  England,  he  said  with  a  v^iy 
affectionate  air,  "My  dear  Boswell,  I 
should  be  very  unhappy  at  parting,  did  I 
think  we  were  not  (o  meet  again.''  I 
cannot  too  often  remind  my  jeaders,  that 
although  such  itistances  of  his  kindness  are 
doubtless  very  flattering  to  me,  yet  I  hope 
my  recording  them  will  be  ascribed  to.  a 
better  motive  than  to  vanity;  for  they  af^ 
ford,  unquestionable  evidence  of  his  tender- 
ness and  complacency,  which  some,  while 
they  were  forced  to  acknowledge  his  great 
powere,  have  been  so  Strenuous  to  deny*  ^ 
V  He  maintained  that  a  boy  at  school  was 
{he  haziest  of  human  beings.  I  support^ 
ed  a  diffisrent  opinion,  from  which  I  have 
never  yet  varied,  that  a  man  is  happier: 
and  I  enlarged  upon  the  anxiety  and  sufl 
feJings  which  are  endured  at  school.  Johh- 
soir.  Ah !  sir,  a  boy's  being  flogged  is  not 
so  severe  as  a  man's  having  the  hjss  of  ttio 
world  against  him.  Men  have  a  solicitude 
about  mme;  and  the  greater  share  they 
have  of  it,  the  more  afraid  they  are  of  losing 
it"  I  silently  ask^  myself,  "  Is  it  possible 
that  the  great  Samuel  Johksok  really  en- 
tertains any  such  apprehension,  and  is  not 
confident  that  his.exalted  fame  is  establish- 
ed u^n  a  foundation  neyer  to  be  ^aken?'* 

He  this  evening  drank  a  bumper  to  Sir 
QavidDalrymple,  [aflerwardsLordHailes,] 
^'  as  a  inan  of  worth,  a  scholar,  and  a 
wit"  "  I  have  (said  he)  never  heard  of 
him,  except  from  you;  but  let  him  know 
my  opinion  of  him:  for  he  does  not  show 
himself  n^uch  in  the  worki,  he  should  have 
the  praise  of  the  few  who  hear  of  him." 

On  Tuesday,  July  SC,  I  found  Mr.  John- 
son alone.  It  was  a  ver^r  wei  day,  and  I 
again  complained  of  the  disagreeabe  effects 
of  such  weather  4.  Johnson.  ^^  Sir,  this  is 
all  imagination  .which  physicians  encouiw 
age;  for  man  lives  in  air,  as  a  fish  lives  in  wa- 
ter; so  that  if  the  atmosphere  press  heavy 
fVom  above,  there  is  an  equal  resistance  fVom 
below.  To  be  sure,  bad  weather  is  hard 
upon  people  who  are  obliged  to  be  abroad; 
and  men  cannot  labour  so  well  in  the  c^n 
air  in  bad  weather,  as  in  good;  but,  sir,  a 
smith  or  a  tailor,  whose  work  is  within 
doors,  will  surely  do  as  much  in  rainy 
weather,  as  in  fair.  Some  very  delicate 
frames,  indeed,  may  be  affected  by  wet 
weather;  but  not  common  constitutions." 

We  talked  of  the  education  of  children; 
and  I  asked  him  what  he  thought  was  best 
to  teach  them  first.    Johnson.    <<Sir,  it 


4  [See  ante  pp.  142  and  193.^£]>.1 
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is  no  matter  what  you  teach  them  first,  any 
more  than  what  leg  you  shall  ptt  into  your 
breeches  first.  Sir,  you  ma^  stand  disput- 
ing which  is  best  to  put  in  mst,  but  in  the 
mean  time  your  breech  is  bare.  Sir,  while 
you  are  considering  which  of  twp  things 
ou  should  teach  ydbr  chiid'  first,  another 
oy  has  learnt  them  both." 

On  Thursday,  July  38,  we  again  supped 
in  private  at  the  Turk's-head  cofiise-bouse. 
JokifSOK.  <^  Swifl  has  a  higher  reputation 
than  he  deserves.  His  excellence  is  srtrbng^ 
sense;  for  his  humour,  thougb  very  well, 
is  not  remarkably  good.  *I  doubt  whether 
the  *  Tale  of  a  TA'  be  his:  for  he  never 
owned  it,  and  it  is  much^aoove  liis  usual 
manner  i." 

^  Thomson,  I  think,  had  as  much  of  the 
%poet  about  him  as  most  writers.  Every 
thing  appeared  to  him  throu^  the  medium 
of  his  favourite'  pursuit.  He  could  not 
have  viewed  those  two  candles  burning  but 
with  a  poetical  eye. 

"  Has  not — '^  a  great  deal  of  wit, 

sir.^"  Johnson.  <<  I  dp  not  think  so,  sir. 
He  is,  indeed,  continually  attempting  wit, 
but  he  fails.  And  I  have  no  more  pleasure 
in  hearing  a  man  attempting  wit,  and  fail- 
ing, than  in  seeing  a  man  trying  to  leap 
over  a  ditch  and  tumbling  into  it." 

He  laughed  heartily  when  I  mentioned 
to  him  a  saying  of  his  concerning  Mr. 
Thomas  Sheridan,  which  Foote  took  a 
wicked  pleasure  to  circulate.  "  Why,  sir. 
Sherry  is  dull,  naturally  dull:  but  it  must 
have  taken  him  a  great  deal  ofj>ain8  to  be- 
come what  we  now  see  hiin.  Such  an  ex- 
cess of  stupidity,  sir,  is  not  in  nature."— '<  So 
(said  he),  I  allowed  him  all  his  own  merit" 

He  now  added,  "  Sheridan  cannot  bear 
me.  I  bring  his  declamation  to  a  point  3. 
I  ask  him  a  plain  question, '  What  ao  you 

^  This  opinion  was  givea  bj  him  more  at  large 
at  a  subsequelit  period.  See  po$tf  16th  ^ng, 
1778. — Bos  WELL.  [HovTcOold  Johneon  doabt 
that  Swift  was  the  ao^r  of  the  Tale  of  a  Tab, 
when,  as  be  himself  relates  in  his  Life  of 
Swift,  <*No  other  clainianls  can  be.  produced; 
and  when  Arohbisbop  Sharpe  an^  the  Dnchess  of 
Somerset,  by  showing  it  to  Queen  Anne,  debaired 
Swift  of  a  bishoprick,  Jie  did  not  deny  t/.'*  We 
have,  moreover*  Swift's  own  acknowledgment 
»f  it»  in  his  letter  to  Ben.  Tooke  the  printer,  29th 
June.  1710.— Ed.] 

*  [There  is  no  doubt  that  this  blank  must  be 
filled  with  the  name  of  Mr.  Burke.  See  post, 
15th  Aug.  and  15tb  Sept  1773,  and  25th  April, 
1778.— Ed.] 

3  [He  endeaTonn  to  assign  a  reason,  for  Sheri- 
ian*B  dissatisfaction  very  different  from  the  true 
•ne  ;  there  is  even  reason  to  suppose,  from' W. 
Boswell'sown  account,  that  Johnson  &nd  Sheridan 
never  met  after  Johnson's  insult  to  Sheridan  on 
^  subject  of  the  pension.  See  €tnte,  p.  176. — 
Ed.] 


mean  to  teach  f>  Besides,  sir,  what  Influ- 
ence can  Mr.  Sheridan  have  upon  the  lan- 
guage of  this  great  country,  by  his  nttnaw 
exertions?  Sir,  it  is  burning  a  fartluBigi' 
candle  at  Dover,  to  show  light  at  Cahis." 

Talking  of  a  young  man  who  was  unea- 
sy from  thinking  that  lie  was  very  defideot 
in  learning  and  knowledge,  he  said,  ^'A 
man  has  no  reason  to  complain  who  hoUa 
a  middle  place,  and  has  many  below  him, 
and  perhaps  he  has  not  six  of  lus  years  abore 
him;  perhaps  not  one.  Though  he  may 
not  know  any  thing  perfectly,  3ie  general 
mass  of  knowledge  that  he  has  acquired  is 
considerable.  Time  wiH  do  for  liim  all 
that  is  wanting.'^ 

The  conversation  then  took  a  philosoph- 
ical turn.  JoHirsoN.  "  Human  experienoe, 
which  is  constantly  contradicting  uieory,  is 
the  ffreiat  test  of  truth.  A  system  built  up- 
on tne  discoveries  of  a  great  many  minds  m 
always  of  more  strength,  than  what  is  pio- 
duced  bv  the  meje  workings  of  any  one 
mind,  wKich^  of  itself,  can  do  little.  There 
is  not  so  poor  a  book  in  the  worki  that 
would  not  be  a  prodigious  effort  were  it 
wrought  out  entirely  by  a  single  mind, 
without  the  aid  of  prior  in  vestiff  atom.  The 
French  writers  are  superficial,  becauae  they 
are  not  scholars,  and  so  proceed  upon  the 
mere  power  of  their  own  minds;  and  we 
see  how  very  little  pjdwer  they  have." 

"  As  to  the  Christian  religion,  air,  be- 
sides the  strong  evidence  which  we  have 
for  it,  there  is  a  b^ance  in  its  favour  from 
the  number  of  great  men  who  have  been 
convinced  of  its  truth,  .ailer  a  serious  eon' 
sideration  of  the  question.  Grotiuswasan 
acute  man^  a  lawyer,  a  man  accustomed  to 
examine  evideiice,  and  he  was  convinced. 
Grotius  was  not  a  recluse,  but  a  man  of  tha 
world,  who  certainly  had  no  bias  to  the 
side  of  religion.  Sir  Isaac  Newton ->  set 
out  an  infidel,  and  came  to  be  a  very  finn 
beUever."   • 

He  this  evening  again  recommended  to 
me  to  perambulate  Spain  s.    I  sajd  it  would 


*  [Where,  the  Bishop  of  Ferns  asks,  did  Jofaa- 
son  learn  this?  It  is  true  that  Dr.  Horseir  d»- 
dlined  publishing  some  papers  on  religions  sabjeda 
which  Newton  left  behind  him — some  have  sus- 
pected that  they  were  tainted  with  Unitarianisni  ; 
others  (probably  from  a  consideration,  of  his  woik 
on  the  Revelations)  believed  that  they  were  in  a 
strain  of  mysticism  not  (in  the  opinion  of  lua 
friends)  worthy  of  so  great  a  genius;  and  the  i^ 
cent  publication  of  his  two  letten  to  Locke,  in  a 
style  of  infimtine  simplicity  (see  Lord  King's  Ltfe 
of  Locke),  give  additional  colour  to  this  latter 


opinion:  but  for  Jo^^mson's  assertion  that  be  $et  out 
an  kifkiel,  there  appean  no  authority,  and  all  tha 
inferences  are  the  other  way. — Ed.] 

*  I  fully  intended  to  hove  followed  adviee  of 
such  weight;  but  having  staid  much  longer  both 
in  Germany  and  Italy  than  I  propiMod  to  do,  and 
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amuse  him  to  get  9,  letter  (Vom  me  dated  at 
Salamanca.  Johnsoit.  "  I  love  the  uni- 
versity of  Salamauca^  for  when  the  Span- 
iards were  in  doubt  as  to  the  lawfulneas  of 
their  conquering  America,  the  universi^  of 
Salamanca  gave  It  as  their  opinion  that  it 
was  not  lawful."  He  spoke  this  with  great 
emotion,  and  with,  that  generous  warmth 
which  dictated  the  lines  in  his  "  London," 
against  Spanish  encroachment.. 

I  expressed  my  opinion  of  my  friend  Der- 
rick as  but  fivoar  writer^.  Johvsqh.  *'  To 
be  sure,  sir,  he  is:  but  are  you  to  consider 
that  his  .being  a  literary  man  has  ^ot  for 
him  all  that  he  has.  It  has  made  him  king 
of  Bath.  Sir,  he  has  nothing  to  say  for, 
himself  but  that  ne  is  a  writer^  Had  he 
not  been  a  writer,  he  must  have  been 
sweeping,  the  crossings  in  the  Btreeta»  and 
asking  halfpence  from  every  body  that 
passed," 

In  justice,  however,  to  the  memory  of 
Mr.  Derrick,  who  was  my  first  tutor  in  the 
ways  of  London,  and  showed  me  the  town 
in  all  its  variety  of  departments  both  litera- 
rv  and  sportive,  the  particulars  of  which 
Dr.  Johnson  advised  me  to  put  in  writing, 
it  is  proper  to  mention  what  Johnson,  at 
a  subsequent  period,  said  of  him 
JJ^"»-  both  as  a  writer  and  editor:  «  Sir, 
I  have  often  said,  that  if  Delrrick's 
letters  had  been  written  by  one  of  a  more 
established  name,  they  would  have  been 
thought  very  pretty  letters."  And, 
mST'  "  I  sent  Demck  to  Dryden's  rela- 
tions to  gather  materials  for  his  life; 
'Vid  I  believe  he  got  ail  that  I  myself  should 
have  got" 

Poor  Derrick!  I  remember  him  with 
kindness.  Yet  I  cumot  withhold  from  mv 
readers  a  pleasant  humorous  sally  which 
could  not  have  hurt  him  had  he  been  alive, 
and  now  is  perfectly  harmless.  In  his  col- 
lection of  poems,  there  is  one  upon  enter- 
inff  the  harbour  of  Dublin,  his  native  ci^, 
ai&r  a  long  absence.    It  begins  thus: 

"  Eblana!  much  bved  city»  haQ! 
Where  flmt  I  taw  the  light  of  day." 

And  after  a  solemn  reflection  on  hid  beine 
**  numbered  with  forgotten  dead,"  there  is 
the  following  stanza: 

<*  Unleai  my  lines  protract  my  iame, 

And  tho§e,  who  chance  to  read  them,  ery, 
I  know  him!  Derrick  was  his  name, 
In  yonder  tomb  his  ashes  lie : " 

which  was  thus  happily  parodied  by  Mr. 
John  Home,  to  whom  we  owe  the  l)eauti« 
fill  and  pathetick  tragedy  of  Douglas: 


having  also  riaited  Coniea,  I  fband  that  I  had 
exceeded  the  time  allowed  me  by  my  fktiier,  and 
hastened  to  France  in  my  way  homewarda. — 
BoawBLL. 
'  [Co// ye  tJua  haeking  your  friendsf-^Zx}."] 


**  UnleM  Off  deeds  protract  my  fame, 
Jind  he  toJio  paeees  eadljf  nngs^ 
I  knew  him!  Derrick  was  his  name. 
On  yonder  tree  hie  eareass  stomge  !  '* 

I  doubt  much  whether  the  amiable  and 
ingenious  authour  of  th^  burlesque  lines 
will  recollect  them;  for  tney  were  produced 
extempore  one  evening  while  he  and  I  were 
walking  together  in  the  dining  room  at 
Eglingtoune  Castle,  in  1760,  imd  1  have 
never  mentioned  them  to  him  since. 

Johnson  said  once  to  me, "  Sir,  I  honour 
Derrick  for  his  presence  of  mind.  One 
night,  when  Floyd  %  another  poor  authour, 
was  wandering  about  the  streets  in  the 
niffht,  \xp  found  Derrick  fast  asleep  upon  a 
bulk;  upon  being  suddenly  waked.  Derrick 
started  up:  '  My  dear  Floyd,  I  am  sorry  to 
see  you  in  this  destitute  state:,  will  you  go  « 
home  with  me  to  my  lodf^ngs^V  " 

1  aff  ain  begged  his  advice  as  to  my  meth- 
od of  study  at  Utrtcht.  «  Come,?'  said 
he,  "  let  us  make  a  day  of  it  Let  us  go 
down  to  Greenwich  and  dine,  and  talk  of 
of  it  there."  The  following  Satuinday  was 
fixed  for  this  excursion. 

As  we  walked  along  the  Strand  to-night 
arm  in  arm,  a  woman  of  the  town  accosted 
us,  in  the  usual  enticing  manner.  "  No, 
no,  my  giH,"  said  Johnson; "  it  won*t  do.'* 
He  however,  did  not  treat  heriyith  harsh- 
ness; and  we  talked  of  the  wretched  life 
of  such  women,  and  agreed,  that  much 
more  miseiy  than  happiness,  upon  the  whole, 
is  produced  by  illicit  comiperce  between  the 
sexes. 

On  Saturday,  July  SO,  Dr.  Johnson  and 
I  took  a  sculler  at  the  Temnle-stairs,  and 
set  out  for  Greenwich.  J  aased  him  if  he 
really  thought  a  knowledge  of  the  Greek 
and  Latin  languages  an  essential  requisite 
to  a  good  education.  Jornsov.  "  Most 
certainly,  sir;  for  those  who  know  them  have 
a  very  mat  advantage  over  thoed  who  do 
not  Nay,  sir,  it  is  wonderful  what  a  diA* 
ference  learning  makes'  upon  people  even 
in  the  common  intercourse  of  life,  which 
does  not  appear  to  be  much  connected  with 
it"  "And  yet,"  said  I,  "people  go 
through  the  worid  very  well,  and  carry  on 
the  business  of  life  to  good  advanta^, 
without  learning."  Johksok.  "Why,  sir, 
that  may  be  true  in  cases  where  learning 
cannot  possibly  be  of  anv  use;  for  instance, 
this  boy  rows  us  as  well  without  learning, 
as  if  he  could  sing  th^  sone  of  Orpheus  to 
the  Argonauts,  wio  were  the  first  sailors." 
He  then  called  to  the  boy, «  What  wouki 


•  ite  published  a  biographical  work,  containing 

an  aceoant  of  eminent  writeri,  m  three  volames,      ^ 
8to.  „       • 

*  [No  great  presence  of  mind;  for  Floyd  wooJd 
natnrBlly  have  accepted  the  proposal,  and  then 
Derrick  woald  have  been  doubly  exposed.— En.J 
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jon  give,  my  lad,  to  know  about  the  Ar- 
gonauts?'* "Sir,"  said  the  boy,  «*  I  would 
give  what  I  have."  Johnson  was  much 
pleased  with  his  answer,  and  we  gave  him 
a  double  fare.  Dr.  Johnson  then  turning 
to  me, «'  Sir,"  said  he,  "  a  desire  t)f  know- 
ledffe  is  the  natural  feeling  of  mankind; 
and  every  human  beinff  whose  mind  is  not 
debauched,  will  be  willing  to  give  all  that 
he  has  to  get  knowledge." 

We  landed  at  the  Old  Swan  i,  and  walk- 
ed to  Billings-gate,  where  we  took  oars,  and 
moved  smoothlv  along  tiie  silver  Thames. 
It  was  a  very  fine  day.  We  were  enter- 
tained with  the  immense  number  and  varie- 
ty of  ships  that  were  lying  at  anchor,  and 
with  the  beautiful  country  on  each  side  of 
the  river. 

1  talked  of  preaching,  and  of  the  gfreat 
success  which  those  called  methodistrf^  have. 


^  [The  erection  of  a  new  London  bridge  may 
lender  it  uMfol  to  obierve  that  with  the  ^b-tide 
it  Lb  dangerow  to  paM  throuf  h,  or  ghoot,  as  it  is 
^led»  the  arches  of  the  old  bridge:  pasMogen, 
therefore,  land  above  the  bridge,  and  walk  to  some 
wharfbelowit— Ed.] 

•  All  who  are  acqnainted  with  the  history  of 
religion  (the  most  importaat,  surely,  that  concerns 
ihe  hnman  mind),  know  that  Uie  appellation  of 
MethodUts  was  first  given  to  a  society  of  students 
in  the  university  of  Oxford^  who,  about  the  year 
1780,  were  distinguished  by  an  earnest  and  me- 
thodieal  attention  to  devout  exercises.     This  dis- 
position of  mind  is  not  a  novelty,  or  peculiar  to 
any  sect,  but  has  been  and  stilf  may  be  found,  m 
many  Christians  of  every  denomination.    John- 
eon  himself  was,  in  a  dignified  manner,  a  metho- 
dist    In  his  Rambler,  No.  110,  he  mentSons  with 
respect  <*  the  whole  discipline  of  regulated  piety;" 
and  in  his  «  Prayen  and  Meditations,**  many  in- 
stances occur  of  his  anxious  examination  into  his 
spiritaal  state.    That  this  religions  eanrestneas, 
and  in  paiticnlar  an  observation  of  the  ixifluence 
of  the  Holy  Spbrit,  has  sometimes  degenerated  mto 
foUy,  and  sometimes  been  counterfeited  for  base 
purposes,  cannot  be  denied.    But  it  is  not,  there- 
fore, fair  to  decry  it  when  genuine.    The  princi- 
pal argument  in  reason  and  good  sense  against 
methodism  is,  that  it  tends  to  debase  human  na^ 
ture,  and  prevent  the  generous  exertions  of  goodr 
ness,  by  an  unworthy  supposition  that  God  will 
pay  no  regard  to  them  ;  although  it  is  positively 
said  in  the  scriptures,  that  he  "  Will  reward  every 
mad  according  to  his  works.*'-    But  I  am  happy 
to  have  it  in  my  power  to  do  justice  to  those  whom 
it  is  the  fashion  to  ridicule,  without  any  knowledge 
of  their  tenets ;  and  this  I  can  do  by  quoting  a 
passage  from  one  of  their  best  apologists,  Mr. 
Milner,  who  thus  expresses  their  doctrine  upon 
this  subject:  "  Justified  by  faith,  renewed  in  his 
fiiculties,  and  coMtraioed  by  the  love  of  Christ, 
their  believer  moves  in  the  sphere  of  love  and 
O       gratitude,  and  all  his  dutie$  flow  more  or  less  from 
this  principle.    And  though  they  care  accumulat- 
ing for  him  in  heaven  a  treasure  of  bliss 
proportioned  to  his  faithfulness  and  activity^ 
9nd  ii  is  Ify  no  means  inconsistent  with  his 


JoHirsoF.  ^'  Sir,  ft  is  owing  to  their  ezpn 
ing  themselves  in  a  plain  and  familiar  man- 
ner, which  is  the  only  way  to  do  good  to 
the  common  people,  and  which  clergymen 
of  geilitia  and  learning  ou^ht  to  do  from  a 
principle  of  duty,  when  it  is  suited  to  their 
congregations;  a  practice,  fbr  which  they 
will  be  praised  by  men  of  sense.  To  insist 
against  drunkenness  as  a  cjime,  because  it 
debases  reason,  the  noblest  faculty  of  man, 
would  be  of  no  service  to  the  common  peo- 
ple: but  to  tell  them  that  they  may  die  in  a 
tit  of  drunkenne^,  and  show  them  how 
dreadful  that  would  be,  cannot  fail  to  make 
a  deep  impression.  Sir,  when  your  Scotch 
clergy  give  up  their  homely  manner,  religion 
will  soon  decay  in  that  country."  Let  this 
observation,  as  Johnson  meant  it,  be  ever 
remembered. 

I. was  much  pleased  to  find  myself  with 
Johnson  at  Greenwich,  which  he  celebrates 
in  his  "  London"  as  a  favourite  acene.  I 
had  the  poem  in  mv  pOcket,  and  read  the 
lines  aloud  with  enthusiasm: 

"  On  Thames's  banks  in  silent  thoi^  we  stoodt 
Where  Greenwich  smiles  upon  the  silTer  flood: 
Pleased  with  the  eeat  which  gave  Eliza  biit^ 
We  kneel,  and  kiss  the  consecrated  earth.** 

He  remarked  that  the  structure  of  Green- 
wich hospital  was  too  magnificent  for  a  place 
of  charity,  and  that  its  parts  were  too  much 
detached,  to  make  one  great  whole^. 

Buchanan,  he  said,  was  a  very  fine  poet*; 
and  observed,  that  he  was  the  firat  who  cnro- 
plimented  a  lady,  by  ascribing  to  her  the 
different  perfections  of  the  heathen  goddes- 
ses^; but  that  Johnstone  6  improv^  upon 

principles  to  feel  the  force  of  this  cotMirfgrafiflU, 
yet  love  itself  sweetens  every  duty  to  his  mind ; 
and  he  thinks  there  is  no  absurdity  in  his  fediag 
the  love  of  God  as  the  grand  commanding  prinoi- 
ple  of  his  life.*'  Essays  on  several  reHgiam 
Subjects,  9fc.  by  Joseph  Milner ,  Jl.  M.  muster 
of  the  grammar  school  of  Kingston^^ipas^BitUf 
1789.  p.  11. — ^BoswEi.1..  [Mr.  Joseph  Mibiar 
was  brother  of  Dr.  Isaac  Milner,  who  died  Deaa 
ofCariisIe.— En.] 

'  [A  verv  juM  criticism,  which,  con 
Johnson's  defective  vision,  and  his 
imperfect  judgment  on  all  the  fine  arts,  may  be 
suspected  to  have  been  suggested  to  him  by  hii 
friend  Mr.  Gwynne,  the  arehitecL — ^En.] 

«  [See  post,  sub.  80th  March,  1783.— Ej>.] 

*  Epigram,  Lib.  IT.  "In  Elizabeth.  Anglias 
Reg."— I  suspect  that  the  authour^s  memory  here 
deceived  him,  and  that  Johnson  said,  "  the  Sai. 
modem  poet ;  '*  (br  there  is  a  well  known  di- 
gram in  the  Anthologia,  containing  this  kuid 
of  eulogy .-^Malon 9* 

*  [Arthur  Johnstone,  bom  near  Aberdeen  in 
1687,  an  elegant  Latin  poet  His  principal  woriu 
are  a  volume* of  epigrams,  (in  which  is  to  be 
found  that  to  which  Dr.  Johnson  alludes,)  and  a 
Latin  paraphrase  of  the  Fsalma.  He  died  at  Odr 
ford  in  1641 — Ed.] 
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thla«  by  making  his  lady,  at  tilie  same  time, 
free  from  their  defects. 

He  dwelt  upon  Buchanan's  elegant  verses 
to  Mary,  Queen  of  Scots,  Npnpha  CaU- 
donictf  &c.  and  spoke  with  enthusiasm  of  the 
l)eauty  of  Latin  verse.  .  "  All  the  modem 
lanffuages  (said  he)  cannot  furnish  so  me- 
lodious a  line  as 
^I^»rmoeamre$onare  doee$  AmarUUdamiviu,'* 

AAerwards  he  entered  upon  the  busi- 
ness of  the  day,  which  was  to  give  me  bi3 
advice  as  to  a  course  of  study.  And  here  I 
ain  to  mention  with  much  regret,  thst  my 
record  of  what  he  said  is  miserably  scanty, 
I  recollect  with  admiration  an  animating 
blaze  of  eloquence,  which  roused  every  in- 
tellectual power  in  me  to  the  highest  pitch, 
but  must  have  dazzled  me  so  much,  that 
iny  memory  could  |iot  preserve  the  substance 
of  his  discourse^  for  the  note  which  I  find 
of  it  is  no  more  thsn  this: — "  He  ran  over 
the  grand  scale  of  human  knowledge;  ad- 
vised  me  to  select  some  particular  branch 
to  excel  in,  but  to  acquire  a  little  of  every 
kind."  The  defect  of  my  minutes  will  be 
fully  sui)plied  bjr  a  lone  letter  upon  the  sub- 
lect,  which  he  favoured  me  with,  after  I  had 
Deen  some  time  at  Utrecht,  and  which  my 
readers  will  have  the  pleasure  to  peruse  in 
itsjf  roper  place. 

We  walked  in  the  evening  in  Greenwich 
park.  He  asked  me,  I  suppose,  by  way  of 
trying  mv  disposition,  "Is  not  this  very 
fine?"  Having  no  exquisite  relish  of  the 
besuties  of  nature,  and  neing  more  delight- 
ed with  "  the  buay  hum  of  men,"  I  answered 
**  Yes,  sir;  but  not  eqval  to  Fleetrstreet." 
JoHvsoK.  **  You  are  right,  sir." 

I  am  aware  that  many  of  my  readers  may 
censure  my  want  of  taste.  Let  me,  howev- 
er, shelter  myself  under  the  authorit]^;  of  a 
very  fashionable  baronet^  in  the  brilliant 
world,  who,  on  bis  attention  being  called  to 
the  fragrance  of  a  May  evening  in  the  coui^ 
try  observed,  "  This  may  be  very  well;  but 
for  my  jpan  I  prefer  the  sm«U  of  a  flambeau 
at  the  playhouse.'* 

We  staid  so  kmg  at  Greenwich,  that  our 
iail  up  the  river,  in  out  return  to  London, 
was  by  no  means  so  pleasant  as  in  the 
morning;  for  the  night  air  was  so  eold  that 


>  My  fiieod  Sir  Michaal  Le  nMoiag.  Thii 
gentleman,  with  all  hie  expeiienoe  of  iprightly 
ud  elegant  life,  kiberito,  with  the  beavtifvl  fiunily 
domain,  no  iaoouiderahle  ahaie  of  that  lore  of 
titeratiire  which  diatingoiibed  his  yenerable  grand- 
lather,  the  Bishop  of  Cajiiila  He  one  da^  ob- 
served to  me,  of  Dr.  Johnaon,  in  a  felicity  of 
pbiaae,  **  There  is  a  bhwt  dignhy  abovt  him  oa 
every  occasion." — ^Bo8Wki.x.. 

Sir  Michael  Le  Fleming  died  of  an  i^i^ectick 
fit,  while  convening  at  the  Admiralty  with  Lord 
Howkk  (now  the  Earl  Gray),  May  19, 1806*— 
Malomc. 


it  made  me  shiver.  I  was  tne  more  sensi* 
ble  of  it  from  having  sat  up  all  the  night 
before  reooUecting  and  writing  in  my  Jow- 
nal  what  I  thought  worthy  of  preservation; 
an  exertion  which,  during  the  first  part  of 
my  acquaintance  with  Jolmspn,  I  frequent- 
ly made.  I  remember  having  sat  up  four 
nightB  in  ope  week,  without  being  much  in« 
commoded  in  the  daytime.        ^ 

Johnson,  whose  robust  frame^feia  not  in 
the  least  aflected  by  the  cold,  scolded  me,  as 
if  my  shiverinff  had  been  a  paltry  effemino* 
cy,  saying,.  "Why  do  you  shiver?"  Sir 
William  Scott 3,  of  the  commons,  told  me^ 
that  when  he  complained  of  a  head-ache 
in  tlie  post-chaise,  as  they  were  travelling 
together  to  Scotland,  Johnson  treated  him 
in  the  same  manner:  "  At  your  age,  sir,  I 
had  no  head-ache."  It  is  not  easy  to  make 
aUowance*for  sensations  in  others,  which  wa 
oureelvea  have  not  at  the  time.  "We  must 
all  have  experienced  how  very  di£R?Fently 
we  are  affected  by  tlie  complaints  of  our 
neighbours,  when  we  are  well  and  when  we 
are  ill.  In  full. health,  we  can  scarcely 
believe  that  they  sufier  much^  so  faint  is 
the  image  of  pain  upon  our  imagination: 
when  sofleaed  by  sickness  we  readily 
sympathize  with  the  sufferings  of  others. 

We  concluded  the  day  at  the  Turk's 
head  coffee-house  very  socially..  He  was 
pleased  to  listen  to  a  particular  account 
which  I  give. him  of  my  family,  and  of  its 
hereditary  estate,  as  to  the  extent  and  pop* 
ulation  of  which  he  asked  questions,  and 
made  calculations;  recommeinding,  at  the 
same  time,  a  liberal  kindness  to  the  tenantry, 
as  peoole  over  whom  the  proprietor  waa 
placed  Dy  Providence.  He  took  delight  in 
nearinff  my  description  of  the  romantick 
seat  of  my  ancestors.  "I  must  be  there, 
sir  (said  he),,  and  we  will  live  in  the  old 
castle;  and  if  there  is  not  a  room  in  it  re- 
maining, we  will  build  oas.''  I  was  highly 
flattered,  but  could  scarcely  indulge  a  hope 
that  Auchinleck  would  indeed  be  honoured 
by  his  presence,  and  celebrated  by  a  de- 
scription, as  it  afterwards  was,  in  his  "  Jour* 
ney  to  the  Western  Islands.'' 

Afler  we  had*  again  talked  of  my*  setting 
out  for  Holland,  he  said,  **  I  must  see  thee 
out  cf  England;  I  will  accompany  you  to 
Harwich.*'  I  could  not  find  words  to  ex- 
press what  I  felt  upon  this  unexpected 
and  very  great  mark  of  his  affectionate  re- 
gard. 

Next  day,  Sunday,  July  SI,  I  told  him  I 
had  been  that  morning  at  a  meeting  of  the 
people  called  Quakers,  where  I  had  heard 
a  woman  preach.  JoHirsoa.  **  Sir,  a  wo- 
man'a  preaching  is  like  a  dog's  walking  on  , 


'  [Now  Loid  StoweO,  who  acooaapanied  Dr. 
JobMon  fiom  Newcastle  to  Edinburgh  in  177a'-« 
£d.] 
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his  hind  legs.    It  is  not  done  well;  but  you 
are  surprised  to  find  it  done  at  all." 

On  Tuesday,  August  9,  ^the  day  of  my 
departure  from  London  having  been  fixed 
for  the  5th,)  Dr.  Johnson  did  me  the  hon- 
our to  pass  a  part  of  the  morninff  with  me 
at  my  chambers.  He  said,  that  "he  always 
felt  an  inclination  to  do  nothing."  I  observ- 
ed, thatjM^was  straiige  to  think  that  the 
most  indKnt  man  in  Britain  had  written 
the  most  laborious  work,  Thc  Efglisr 

DlCTIOKABT. 

I  mention^  an  imprudent  publication,  by 
ft  certain  friend  of  his,  at  an  earlv  i)eriod  of 
life,  and  asked  him  if  he  thought  it  would 
hurt  him.  Jonirsoii.  "  No,  sir,  not  much. 
It  may,  perhaps,  be  mentioned  at  an  elec- 
tion!." 

I  had  now  made  good  my  title  to  be  a 
privileged,  man,  and  was  carried  by  him  iii 
the  evening  to  drink  tea  with  Aliss  Wil- 
liams, whom,  though  under  the  misfortune 
of  having  lost  her  sight,I  found  to  be  a^eea- 
ble  in  conversation;  for  she  had  a  variety 
of  literature,  and  expressed  hetself  well; 
but  her  peculiar  value  was  the  intimacy  in 
which  she  had  long  lived  with  Johnson,  b^ 
whicji  she  was  well  acquainted  with  his 
habits,  and  knew  how  to  lead  him  on  to 
talk. 

After  tea  he  carried  me  to  what  he  called 
his  walk,  which  was  a  long  narrow. paved 
court  in  the  neighbourhood,  overshadowed 
by  some  trees.  TThere  we  sauntered  a  con- 
siderable time;  and  I  complained  to  him 
tliat  my  love  of  London  ana  of  his  compa- 
ny was  such,  that  I  shrunk  almost  from  the 
thought  of  going  away  even  to  travel,  which 
is  generally  so  much  desired  by  young  men. 
He  roused  ihe  by  manly  and  spirited  con- 
versation. He  advised  me,  wnen  settled 
in  any  place  abroad,  to  study  with  an  ea- 
gerness after  knowledge,  and  to  apply  to 
Greek  an  hour  every  day:  and  when  I  was 
moving  about,  to  read  diligently  the  great 
book  of  mankind. 

On  Wednesday,  August  8,  we  had  our 
last  social  evening  at  the  Turk's-head  cof^ 


1  [This  probably  allndei  to  Mr.  Burke*!  «  Ftn- 
ditation  ofJVlatural  Society,**  a  work  publiib- 
ed  m  1766,  in  a  happy  imkalion  of  Lord  Boling- 
broke'8  style,  and  in  an  ironical  adoption  of  his 
principles  :  the  whole  was  so  well' done  that  it  at 
firet  passed  as  a  genuine  work  of  Lord  Boling- 
broke's,  and  snbseqnently  as  the  serioos  and  (as 
m  style  and  imageryit  certainly  is)  splendid  ex- 
position of  the'  principles  of  one  of  his  disciples. 
Lord  Chesterfield  apd  Bishop  Warbnrton  are  stated 
to  have  been  so  deceived;  and  it  would  seeni  from 
the  passage  in  the  text,  that  Johnson  and  Boswell 
were  in  the  same  error.  In  1765,  Mr.  Bnrke  re- 
printed this  piece,  with  a  preface,  in  which  he 
throws  off  altogether  the  mask  of  irony.  Mr. 
Boswell  calls  him  a  fritnd  of  Johnson* $,  for  he 
himself  had  not  yet  met  Mr.  Bnike.— Ed.] 


fee-hotrse,  before  my  setting  out  for  forefgo 
parts.  I  had  the  misfortune,  before  we 
parted,  to  irritate  him  unintentionally.  I 
mentioned  to  him  how  common  it  was  in 
the  world  to  tell  absurd  stories  of  him,  and 
to  ascribe  to  him  very  strange  sayings. 
JoRNSdir.  "  What  do  they  make  me  say^ 
sir  ?  "  Boswell.  "  Why,  sir,  as  an  instance 
verv  strange  indeed  (lauffhing  heartily  as  I 
spoKe),  David  Hume  told  roe,  you  said  that 
you  would  stand  before  a  battery  of  canixMi 
to  restore  the  convocation  to  its  fuUpoweis.*' 
Little  did  I  apprehend  that  he  had  acti^ally 
said  this :  but  I  was  soon  convinced  of  my 
errour;  for,  with  a  determined  look,  hd 
thundered  out,  *'And  wouki  I  not,  air? 
Shall  the  presby terian  kirk  of  Scotland  have 
its  general  assembly,  and  the  church  of 
England  be  denied  its  convocation  s?** 
He  was  walking  up  and  down  the  room 
while  I  told  him  the  anecdote;  but  when  he 
uttered  this  explosion  of  high-church  zeal, 
he  had  come  close  to  my  chair,  and  his  eyes 
flashed  with  indignation.  I  bowed  to  the 
storm,  and  diverted  the  force  of  it,  by  lead- 
ing him  to  expatiate  on  tlte  influence  which 
refiffion  derived  from  maintaining  the  church 
with  great  external  respectability. 

I  must  not  omit  to  mention  tliat  he  thk 
year  wrote  the  Life  of  Ascham  tt  and  the 
dedication  to  the  Earl  of  Shaftsburvt,  pre- 
fixed to  the  edition  of  that  writer's  £i^gliah 
works,  published  by  Mr.  Bennet. 

[Johnson  was  in  fact  tlie  editor  ^* 
of  this  work,  as  appears  from  the  Jffi 
following  letter: 


MR.    T. 


KDM. 


DAVIKS    TO    THK    &SV. 
BKTTfiSWORTB. 
*^  »  RuMd-Street,  Sd  Feb.  1763.' 

"Reversed  sia, — I  take  the  liberty  to 
send  vou  Roger  Ascham's  works  in  Eng- 
lish; ne  is  generally  esteemed  one  of  the 
most  eminent  writers  of  the  days  of  Queen 
Elizabeth.     Though  Mr.  Bennet's  name 

'  [It  mast  ba  confessed,  that  the  existing  prae- 
twe  relative  to  convocations  is  an  absanLanomalj; 
the  ooavocation  is  saminoBed  to  meet  when  pu- 
liament  does,  bat  iti  meeting  is  a  mere  form,  and 
it  neither  does  nor  dare  do  any  boslneas.  It  is  a 
solemn  farce.  The  historical  inqairer  sees,  ia  tha 
traditron  of  the  convocation,  the  analoi^  belweea 
the  British  parliament  and  ooavocation  and  the  old 
Mats  g^nM-aux  of  France.— Ed.] 

'  [Such  is  the  date,  as  Dr.  Harwood  oi^gionallf 
read  it,  and  it  agrees  with  that  of  the  pnblicatioa 
of  the  book,  bnt  is  inconsistent  with  the  mentioa 
of  Johnson  by  the  title  of  Doctor,  who  had  not 
even  the  Dablin  degree  till  1765.  Dr.  Hararood, 
on  re-examining  tlM  MS.,  observes  that  the  last 
figure  is  almost  illegible,  and  may  have  been  a  S, 
7,  or  9. — ^Ed.] — [  On  farther  examination  of  tba 
MS.,  the  editor  k  satisfied  that  the  date  js  rigi«» 
but  that  Dr,  has  been  iioce  sqbsliiated  fi>r  .Aft-.-- . 
Ed.] 
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18  in  the  titiA,  the  editor  was  in  reality  Dr. 
Johii8on,»the  authour  of  the  Rambler,  who 
wrote  the  life  of  the  authour,  and  added  sev- 
eral notes,  besides  those  of  Mr.  Upton.  Dr« 
Johnson  gave  it  to  Mr.  Bennet,  for  his  ad^ 
vantage.'  I  charge  you  no  more  than  book- 
seller's price,  10«.  %a,i  it  will  be  advertised 
at  12«.  If  not  agreeaole  wilf  take  it  again. 
I  am,  reverend  sir,  your  most  obedient  hum- 
ble servant,  ''Thohas  Davies."] 

On  Friday,  Au^it  5,  we  set  out  early 
in  the  inoming  m  the  Harwich  stages 
« coach.  A  fat  elderly  gentlewoman, ^and  a 
young  Putchman,  seemed  ti^e  most  mclin- 
ed  among  us  to  conversation.  At  the  inn 
where  we  dined,  the  gentlewoman  said  that 
she  had  done  her  best  to  educate*  her  chil- 
dren; and  particularly  that  she  had  never 
■^ered  them  to  be  a  moment  idle.  Johk- 
SON.  *'  I  wish,  madam,  you  would  educate 
me  too;  for  I  have  been  an  idle  fellow  all 
my  life."  «  I  am  sure,  (said  she),  you  have 
not  been  idle."  Johitbon.  "Nay,  madam, 
it  is  very  true;  and  that  gentleman  there 

Skointinc;  io  me)  has  been  idle.  He  wasr 
le  at  IMinburgh.  His  father  sent  him  to 
Glasgow,  whecp  he  continued  to  be  idle. 
He  then  came  to  London,  where  he  has 
been  very  idle;  and  now  he  is  .going  to 
Utrecht,  where  he  will  be  as  idle  as  ever." 
I  asked  him  privately  how  he  could  expose 
me  so.  JoHNsov.  "Fob,  poh!  (saidhe^ 
they  know  nothing  about  you,  and  will 
think  of  it  no  more."    In  the  afternoon  the 

fentlewoman  talked  violently  against  the 
toman  Catholicks,  and  of  the  horrours  of 
the  inqwsitwn.  To  the  utter  astonishment 
of  all  the  passengers  but  myself,  who  knew 
that  he  could  talk  upon  any  side  of  a  ques- 
tion, he  defended  the  inquisition,  and  main- 
tained, that "  false  doctrine  should  be  check- 
ed on  its  first  appearance;  that  the*  civil 
power  should  unite  with  the  church  in  pun- 
ishing those  who  dare  to  attack  the  estab- 
lished religion,  and  that  such  only  were 
punished  by  the  inquisition."  He  had  in 
nis  pocket  '*<  Pomponius  Mela  da  Situ  Or^ 
his,"  in  which  he  read  occasionally,  and 
seemed  very  intent  upon  ancient  geography. 
Though  by  no  means  niggardly,  his  atten- 
tion to  what  was  generuly  nght  was  so 
minute,  that  having  observed  at  one  of  the 
stages  that  I  ostentatiously  gave  a  shilling 
to  tne'c6achman,  wheh  the  custom  was  for 
each  passenger  to  give  only  sixpence,  he 
took  me  aside  and  scolded  me,  saying  that 
what  I  had  done  would  make  the  coachman 
dissatisfied  witli  all  the  rest  of  the  passen- 
ffers,  who  gave  him  no  more  than  his  due. 
This  was  a  just  reprimand;  for  in  whatev- 
er way  a  man  may  Indulge  his  generosity 
or  his  vanity  in  spending  his  money,  for  the 
sake  of  others  he  ought  not  to  raise  the  price 
of  any  article  for  ^mich  there  is  a  constant 
demand. 


.  to  explain  piu-* 
may^ve  done» 
Ities,nihat  itk 
The  solution,  m 


He  talked  4if  Mr.  BJaeklock's  i  poetry,  so 
far  aa  it  was  descriptive  of  visible  objects : 
and  observed  thst  "  as  its  authour  had  the 
misfortune  to  be  blind,  we  may  be  absolute- 
ly sure  that  such  passages  are  combinations 
of  what  he  has  remembered  of  the  works  of 
other  writers  who  could  see.  That  foolish 
fellow  Spence  has  laboured  to  explain  phi« 
loso'phically  how  Blacklock  may  i 
by  means  of  his  own  faculties,^ 
impossible  he  should  do.  Tl 
I  have  given  it,  is  plain.  Suppose  I  know 
a  man  to  be  so  lame  that  he  is  absolutely 
Jhcapable  to  move  'himself,  and  J  find  him 
'^in  a  different  room  from  tliat  in  which  I  lefl 
him;  shall.  I  .puzzle  myself  with  idle  con- 
jectures, that,  perhaps,  his  nerves  have  by 
some  unknown  change  ah  at  once  become 
effective.^  No,  sir,  it  is  clear  how  he  got 
into  a  different  room;  *he  was  carried," 

Having  stopped  a  night  at  Colchester, 
Johnson  talked  of  that  town  with  venera- 
tion, for  having  stood  a  siege  for  Charles  the 
First.  The  Dutchman  alone  now  remain- 
ed with  us.  He  spoke  English  tolerably 
well;  and  thinking  to  reconmiend  himself*  to 
us  by  expatiating  on  the  superiority  of  the 
criminal  jurisprudence  of  this  country  over 
that  of  Holland,  he  inveighed  against  the 
barbarity  of  putting  an  accused  person  to 
the  torture,  in  order  to  force  a  confession. 
But  Johnson  yrtm  as  refwiy  for  this,  as  for 
the  inquisition.  "  Why,  sir,  you  do  not,  I 
find,  understand  the  law  of  your  own  coun- 
try. To  torture  in  Holland  is  considered 
as  a  favour  .to  an  accused  person;  fbr  no 
man  is  put  to  the  torture  there,  unless 
there  is  as  much.' evidence  against  him  as 
would  amount  to  conviction  in  England. 
An  accused  person  among  you,  therefore, 
has  one  chance  more  to  escape  punishment 
than  those  who  are  tried  among  us^." 


1  [Dr.  Thomas  Blacklock  was  bom  in  lT2t  ; 
he  totally  lost  his  sight  by  the  small^pox  at  the 
age  of  BIZ  years,  bat  was  nevertheleas  a  descrip- 
tive poet.  He  died  in  1791.  '*We  may  con- 
chide,**  sayi  his  biogFBpber»  '*  with  Denina,  on 
his  DiaeorMO  delta  Litteratnra,  that  filacklock 
will  appear  to  posterity  a  fiible,  ai  to  as  he  ii  a 
prodigy.  It  wiD  be  thought  a«  fiction,  that  a  man 
blind  from  his  infancy,  besides  having  made  him- 
self master  of  various  foreign  languages,  should  be 
a  great  poet  in  his  own,  and  without  having  hard- 
ly seen  tlie  light,  should  be  so  remarkably  happy 
in  description.'*  Johnson,  no  doubt,  gives  the 
true  solution  of  Blacklock's  power,  which  was 
meniary  and  not  miracle;  and,  mark  the  result ! 
who  now  quotes,  aay,  who  reads  a  Ibe  of  Black- 
lock?— Eb.] 

'  [Is  it  possible  that  Johnson  can  be  light  ?  If 
the  guilt  be  proved,  can  the  law  of  any  civilized 
cotintry  ask  more  than  proof,  and  ask  it  under  the 
extreme  yet  most  doubtful  sanction  of  torture? 
If  the  Editor  has  not  forgotten  all  he  has  ever  read 
of  the  law  of  Holland,  Johnson  must  have  been 
mistaken.    Johnson's  position  is  to  be  found  in 
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At  supper  thia  night  he  tsHted  of  good  eat- 
Hig  with  uncommon  natisfaction;  <'  Sane 
people,"  Baidhe,  "have  a  foolish  way  of  not 
minding  or  pretending  not  to  mind  what  they 
eat.  For  my  part,  I  mind  my  helly  very  stu- 
diously, and  very  carefully;  lor  I  look  upon 
it,  that  he  who  does  not  mind  his  belly,  will 
hardly  mind  any  thing  else.'*  He  now  ap- 
peared to^e  Jean  BmU  philo90phei  and  he 
was  for  the  nioment,  not  only  serknis,  but 
vehement.  Yet  I  have  heard  him,  upon 
Other  occasions,  talk  with  great  contempt 
of  people  who  were  anxious  to  gratify  their 
palates;  and  the  306th  number  of  his  Ram* 
bier  is  a  masterly  essay  against  gnlosity.  ^ 
His  practice,  indeed,  I  must  acknowledge, 
may  be  considered  as  castinff  the  balance  of 
his  different  opinions  upon  this  subject;  for 
I  never  knew  any  man  who  relished  good 
eating  more  tiian  he  did.  When  at  table, 
he  was  totally  abiorbed  in  the  business  of 
the  moment;  his  looks  seemed  riveted  to  his 
plate ;  nor  wouki  he,  unless  when  in  /ery  high 
company,  say  .one  word,  or  even  pay  the 
least  attention  to  what  was  said  by  others, 
till  he  had  satisfied  his  appetite;  which  was 
so  fierce,  and  indulged  with  such  intense- 
ness,  that  while  in  the  act  of  eating,  the 
veins  of  his  forehead  aweUed,  and  generally 
a  strong  perspiration  was  visible.  To  those 
whose  sensations  were  delicate,  this  couUi 
not  but  be  disgusting  i;  and  it  was  doubt- 
less not  veiy  suitable  to  the  character  of  a 
philosopher,  who  shouki  be  distinguished 
by  self-command.  But  it  must  be  owned, 
that  Johnson,  though  he  could  be  rigidly 
abtiemious,  was  not  a  iemperaU  man  ei- 
ther in  eating  or  drinking.  He  could  re- 
frain a,  but  he  could  not  use  moderately. 
He  told  me  that  he  had  fasted  two  days 
without  inconvenience,  and  that  he  had  nev- 
er been  hungnr  but  once.  They  who  beheld 
with  wonder  now  much  he  eat  upon  all  oc- 
casions, when  his  dinner  was  to  his  taste, 
could  not  easily  conceive  what  he  must  have 
meant  by  hunger;  and  not  only  was  he  re- 
markable for  the  extraordinary  quantity 
which  he  eat,  but  he  was,  or  afiected  to  be, 
a  man  of  very  nice  discernment  in  the  sci- 
ence of  cookerjr.  He  used  to  descant  crit- 
ically on  th^  dishes  which  had  been  at  table 
where  he  had  dined  or  supped,  and  to  re- 
collect very  minutely  what  he  had  liked.  I 
remember  when  he  was  in  Scotland,  his 
praising  "  Gordon* $  palate"  (a  dish  of  pa^ 


Lord  Karnes's  Hirtory  of  Man,  book  iiL  sec  It. 
— Ed.1 

>  [See  antet  p.  115.  n. — ^En.] 

'  [If  hypercntically  ezamioed,  refrain  m  not, 
perhaps,  the  word  which  exactly  ^ivei  Mr.  Bos- 
weD'B  meaoing.  The  late  Mr.  Richard  Walton, 
Secretary  of  tiM  Treasury,  and  anthonr  of  the  poem 
of  RoncetvaUes,  vsed  to  expreai  the  idea  with 
more  veibal  accuracy,  by  aaykiff  that  he  could 
obBtam,  but  found  it  hard  to  ri^am.— Ed.] 


lates  at  the  honourable  Alexander  Aor 
don's)  with  a  warmth  of  exprcsskip  which 
might  have  done  honour  to  mor^'  impar- 
tant  8ul)jects«  ^' As  for  Mackrarin's  imft»- 
tion  of  a  made  dUk^  it  was  a-  wretched  ai^ 
tenmt  V  He  about  the  «niie  time  was  W9 
rauen  displeased  with  the  pmibnnanee  of 
a  nobleman's  French  oook,  that  he  ex* 
claimed  with  vehemence,  "  I  'd  Ihiow  sFiidi 
a  rascal  into  tiie  river:"  and  he  tiien  pro- 
ceeded to  alarm  a  lady  at  whoee  liouse  be 
was  to  Bap,. l^  the  foUowing  mamfeato  of 
liis  skill:  <<  I  madam,  who  live  at  a  vaiietj 
of  good  tables,  am  a  much  better  judge  of 
cookery  than  any  person  who  baa  a  very 
tolerable  cocky  but  lives  much  at  hoase^  te 
his  palate  18  gradual^  adapted  to  the  taate 
of-his  cook:  whereas,  madam,  in  tryiii|r  by 
a  wider  range,  I  can  more  exquisitdr 
judppe."  When  invited  to  dine,  evem  with 
an  intjmate  friend,  he  was  not  pleased  if 
something  better  than  a  plain  dinner  was 
not  prepared  for  him.  Ihave  heard  him 
say  on  such  an  occasion,  <<  thiswaaa  good 
^nner  enough,  to  be  sure;  but  it  waa  not 
a  dinftetTo  jwft  >  man  in:^  On  iKe  other 
hand,  he  was  wonFlonsxpreas,  with  great 
glee,  his  satisfaction  when  he  had  been  en- 
tertained quite  to  his  mind.  One  day  when 
he  had  dined  with  his  neighbonr  «iid  land- 
lord, in  Bolt-court,  Mr.  AUen,  Xt»  printer, 
whose  old  housekeeper  had  studied  hia  taale 
in  every  thing,  he  pronpunced  thia  euk)|y: 
"  Sir,  we  cOuTd  not  have  had  a  better  mn- 
ner  bad  there  been  a  s}fn6d  qfeooki." 

[  Johnaon'd  notions  about  eating,  ^^ 
however,  were  nothing  leas  than  ^^s^ 
delicate;  a  leg  <^pork  boiled  till  it 
dropped  from  the  bone,  a  veal  pie  with 
plums  and  sugar,  or  the  outside  cut  of  a 
salt  buttock  of  beef,  were  his  favourite 
dainties:  with  regard  to  drink,  his  liking 
was  for  the  strongest,  as  it  waa  not  the  fla- 
vour, but  the  efiect  he  sought  for,  and  pro- 
fessed to  desire;  and  when  Mrs.  Piooi  first 
knew  him,  he  used  to  pour  capillaire  into 
his  port  wine.  For  the  last  twdve  yeaia, 
however,  he  left  off  all  fermented  liquors. 
To  make  himself  some  amends  indeed,  be 
took  his  chocolate  liberally,  pouring  in 
large  quantities  of  cream,  or  even  melted 
butter;  and  was  so  fond  of  fruit,  that  though 
he  would  eat  seven  or  eight  larve  peachea 
of  a  morning  before  breakfast  began,  and 
treated  them  with  proportionate  attention 
after  dinner  again,  yet  he  has  been  heard 


'  [On  retarainff  to  Edinbuigfa,  after  the  tour  to 
the  Hebridea,  be  abed  one  day  at  Mr.  Madaorin'a^ 
and  rapped  at  the  Honourable  Alennder  Gee- 
don's:  the  former  wa«  ion  of  the  eelebiuted 
mathematician,  and,  in  1787,  became  a  Lord  of 
Seaiion,  by  the  title  of  Lord  Dteafaon;  the  latter 
was  third  aon  of  the  second  Earl  of  Abefdeea,  and, 
in  1788,  he  also  was  made  a  Laid  of  ftnasiqujand 
took  the  tide  of  Lord  RockriUe^-Cn.] 
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ta  prbtast,  that  he  never  bad  q«ite  as  much 
as  he  yvUked  of  wall-Truitf  except  once  in 
his  life,  'and  tKtft  was  when  he  and  the 
Thralea  were  ail  togfether  at  Ombenle:^, 
the  seat  of  Lord  Sand^;  and  vet  when  his 
Irish  friend  Grienon,  hearing  him 
^*^go  «nwn«ratc  the  qualities  neeeasary 
•  '  *  to  the  fonnation  of  a  poet,  began 
a  comical  paiody  uppn  his  oniamented  fattr- 
angue  in  praise  of  a  eook,  concluding  with 
this  observation,  that  he  who  dressed  a 
good  dinner  was  a  more  exceUentand  mote 
useful  member  of  societv  than  he  who  wrote 
.  a  good  poem.  <<  And  in  this  opinion,"  said 
Dr.  Johnson,  in  reply,  *^  all  the  dogs  in  the 
town  wiU  join  you.'* 

^^  Mrs.  Piozzi  also  relates  that  he 

J^^  used  often  to  say  in  her  hearing, 
perhaps  tbr  her  edification,  *'  that 
wherever  the  dinner  is  ill  got  up  there  is  pov- 
erty, or  there  is  avarice,  or  there  is  stupidity ; 
in  shorty  the  family  is  somehow  git)^ly 
wrong:  for,"  continued  he,  "  a  man  seldom 
thinks  with  moTe  earnestness  of  any  thing 
than  he  doe»of  his  dinner:  and  if  he  cannot 
get  that  well  dressed,  he  should  be  suspected 
of  inaccuracy  in  other  things.^'  One  day, 
when  lie  waHv  speaking  upon  the  subject, 
Mrs.  Piozzi  asked  hiin,  if  he  evicr  hufied  his 
wife  about  his  dinner?  *•  So  often,''*  replied 
he,  <<that  at  last  she  called  to  me,  when 
about  to  say  gracte,  and  said,  *  Nay,  bold, 
Mr.  Johnson,  and  do  not  make  a  farce  of 
thanking  Ood  for  a  dinner  which  in  a  few 
minutes  you  will  pronounce  not  eatable.*  '*] 

While  we  were  left  by  ourselves,  after  the 
Dutchman  had  gone  to  bed,  Dr.  Johnson 
talked  of  that  studied  behaviour  which  ma- 
ny have  recommended  and  practised.  He 
disapproved  of  itj  and  said,  "  I  never  con- 
sidered whether  I  should  be  a'^rave  man, 
or  a  merrv  man,  but  just  let  inchnation,  for 
the  time,  have  its  course. " 

He  flattered  me  with  some  hopes  that  be 
would,  in  the  course  of  the  following  sum« 
mer,  come  over  to  Holland,  and  accompany 
me  in  a  tour  throuffh  the  Netherlands. 

I  teased  him  with  fanciful  apprehensions 
of  unhappiness.  A  moth  having  fluttered 
round  the  candle,  and  burnt  itself,  he  laid 
hold  of  this  little  incident  to  admonish  me; 
saying,  with  a  sly  look,  and  in  a  solemn  but 
a  quiet  tone,  "  That  creature  was  its  own 
tormentor,  and  I  believe  its  name  was  Bos- 

WELL*** 

Next  day  we  got  to  Harwich,  to  dinner; 
and  my  passage  in  the  packet-boat  to  Hel- 
-^tsluys  being  secured,  s^dm^  baggage 
put  on  board,  we  dined  at  our  inn  by  our- 
selves. I  happened  to  say,  it  woukllbe  ier- 
rMe  if  he  should  not  find  a  speedy  opportu- 
nity of  returning  to  London,  and  be  con- 
fined in  so  dul^  A  place.  Johkbok.  "  Don't, 
tir,  accustom  yourself  to  use  big  words 
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for  little  matters  ^  It  would  not  be  terri' 
bU,  though  I  were  to /be  detained  some 
time  here."  The.  practice  or  using  words 
of  disprdportiohate  magnitude,  is,  no  doubt, 
too  frequent  every  where:  but,  I  think, 
most  remarkable  among:  the  French,  of 
which,  all  who  have  travelled  in  France  must 
have  been  struck  with  ini^umerable  instan- 
ces. We  went  and  looked  at  tfie  church, 
and  having  gone  into  U,  and  walked  up  to 
the  altar,  Johnson,  whose  piety  was  con- 
stant and  fervent,  sent  me  co  mV'knees,  say- 
ing, "  Now  that  you  are  going  to  leave 
your  tiative  country,  recommend  yourself 
to  the  protection  of  your  Cesator  and  Re-' 

DCSMER.** 

AfWr  we  came  out  of  the  church,  we 
stood  talking  for  some  time  together  of 
Bishop  Berkeley's  ingenious  sophistry  to 
prove  the  non-existence  of  matter,  and  that 
every  thing  in  the  universe  is  merely  ideal. 
I  observed,  that  though  we  are  satisfied  his 
doctrine  is  not  true,  it  is  impossible  to  re^ 
[ixte  it.  1  never  shall  forget  the'  alacritv 
with  which  Johnson  answered,  striking  his 
foot  with  mighty  force  against  a  large  stone, 
tilt  he  rebounded  ftom  it, ,"  I  refute  it  f*tw«,»* 
This  was  a  stout  exemplification  of  tliefirtt 
truths  of  Ph'eBouffier,  or  the  original  prinr 
eifles  of  ReM  and  of  Beattie;  without  ad- 
mitting "which,  we'  can  no  more  argue 
in  metaphysick^,  than  we  can  argue  in 
mathematicks  without  axioms.  To  me  it 
is  not  conceivable  how  Berkeley  can  be 
answered  by  purp  reasoning;  but  I  know 
that  the  nice  and,  difficult  tadc  was  to  have 
been  undertaken  by  one  3  of  Uie  most  lumin- 
ous mindd  of  the  present  age.  had  not  poli- 
ticks "turned  him  from  cdlm  philosophy 


.  ^  [This  adviee  .comes  droll j  fipom  the  i^ptor, 
who  makes  a  joang  ladj  talk  of.  **  the  eosmeOe 
di$e%plinef"  "a  regolar  lustration  with  boan 
flower  wiater,  and  the  see  of  a  pommade  to  dis^ 
euss  pimples  and  clear  discoloration,** — Ramb, 
JVo.  180:- while  a  jonng  gentlemilii  tells  us  of 
<*  the  ,/Ia^d^  sides  of  a  football  haTing  swelled 
out  into  stiffiiess  and  extension.** — No.  117. 
And  it  is  equally  amusing  to  find  Mr.  Boswell, 
aftor  fais  yarious  defences  of  Johnson's  grandilo- 
qtienee,  attacking  the  little  infladobs  of  French 
eonTersation ;  straining  at  a  gnat,  af^  having 
swallowed  a  camel.— Ed.] 

'  Dr.  Johnson  seems  to  haye  been  imferfectly 
ae«{Bainted  with  Berkeley *b  doctrine  :  as  hie  ex- 
penmeDt  only  proves  that  we  have  fiia  aenntkm 
of  solidity,  whwh  Berkeley  did  not  deny.  Head- 
mitted  that  we  had  seitaations  or  ideas  that  lire 
osaally  called  sensible  qualities,  one  of  which  is 
■plidi^:  he  only  denied  the  exislence  of  nuMttsr^ 
L  e.  an  inert  senseleBS  substance^  in  which  they 
are  supposed  to  subsist  Johnsoa*s  exemplificatioo 
coneun  with  the  Tulgar  notisa^  that  solidity  is 
matter. — ^Ksaukst. 

>  [Mr.  Burke.-*ED.] 
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aside.^  What  an  admirable  display  of  anb- 
tiliy,  anited  with  brilliance,  might  his  con- 
tending with  Berkeley  have  affoided  vm\ 
How  must  we,  when  we  reflect  on  the- loss 
of  snch  an  intellectual  feast,  regret  that  he 
should  te  characterised  as  the  man, 

"  Who  bom  for  tbe-imivem  nanow'd  his  mind; 
And  to  paitj  gave  up  what  ^ras  dieaat  for  man- 
kind^? »• 

My  revered  ftiend  walked  down  with  me 
to  the  beach,  wiiere  we  espbraced  and  part- 
ed with  tenderness,  aiu)  engaged  to  coinres- 
pond  by- letters.  I  said, "I  hope  sir,  you 
will  not  fot^et  me  i/i  my  absence."  Johv- 
soK.  "  Nay,  sir,  it  is  more  likely,  you 
shoukl  forget  me,  than  that  I  should  forget 
you.'*  As  the  vessel  put  out  to  sea,  I  kept 
mv  eyes  upon  him  for  a  considerable  thne, 
while  he  remained  rolling  his  majestick 
frame,  in  his  usual  manner^  and  at  last  I 

Eerceived  him  walk  back  into  the  town,  and 
e  disau^eared. 

UtrecKt  seeming  at  first  very  dull  to  me, 
after  Ike  animated  scenes  of  JLondon, .  my 
spirits  were  grievouslv  dfiected;  and  I 
wrote  to  Johnson  a  plaintive  and  de^K>nd- 
inff  letter,  to  which  he  paid  no  regard. 
Afterwards,  when  I  had  acquired  a  firmer 
tone  of  mind,  I  wrote  him  a  second  letter^ 
expressing  much  anxiety  to  hear  from  him. 
At  lengtli.1  received  the  fotlowing  epistle, 
whkh  was  of  important  service  to  mt,  and^ 
I  trust,  will.be  so  to  many  others.  . 

'*  A  MR.  BOfWELL, 

a  la  Ctiur  de  P  Emperewr^  Uhreeht. 
*•  LondoD,  Ith  IMe.,  1769. 

"  Dkak  sir, — ^Tou  are  not  to  think  your- 
self forgotten,  or  criminally  neglected,  that 
you  have  had  yet  no  letter  from  me.  I  love 
to«ee  my  friends,  to  hear  fVom  them,  to 
talk  to  them,  and  to  talk  of  them^  but  it  is 
not  without  a  considerable  effort  of  resolu- 
tion that  I  prevail  upon  m^^elf  to  write.  I 
would  not,  nowever,  gratiiy  my  own  indo- 
lence by  the  omission  of  any  important 
duty,  or  any  office  of  real  kindness. 

"  To  tell  you  that  I  am  or  am  not  well, 
that  I  have  or  have  not  been  in  the  coun- 
trv,  that  I  drank  ybur  health  in  the  room  in 
which  we  last  sat  together,  and  that  your 
acquaintance  continue  to  speak  of  vou  with 
their  former  kindness,  topicks  witn  which 
those  letters  are  commonly  filled  which  are 
written  only  ,for  the  sake  of  writings  I  sel- 
dom shall  think  worth  communicating;  but 
if  I  can  h&ve  it  in  my  power  to  calm  any 
liaraasing  -disquiet,  to  excite  any  virtuous 
desire,  to  rectiiy  any  important  opinion,  or 
fortify  any  generous  resolution,  you  need 


I  [In  the  latter  yeare  of  his  life  Mr.  Barke  le- 
versecithe  conduct  which  Goldnnith  io  elegantly 
repebend%  and  gave  up  party  for  what  he  eon- 
cttved  to  be  die  good  of  ir  an^fuf.^-En.] 


not  doubt  but  I  shall  at  least  wish  to  prder 
the  pleasure  of  gratifying  a  friendttuch  leaa 
esteemed  than  yourself,  before  the  glcomj 
cahn  of  idle  vacancy*  Whether  I  Niall  ea- 
nly  arrive  at  an  exact  jiunctualitv  c^  oot» 
respondenee,  I  cannot  tell.  I  shau,  st  pr«»- 
sent,  expect  that  ^ou  will  receive  this  in  r^ 
turn  for  two  which  I  hav^  had  from  joq. 
The  first,  indeed,  gave  me  an  account  so 
hopeless  of  the  state  of  your  mind,  that  it 
hardly  admitted  or  deserved-  an  answer; 
Jby  the  second  I  was  inuch  better  pleased; 
and  the  pleaduie  will  still  be  incraaaed  by 
such  a  narrative  of  the  progreas  of  your  stu- 
dies, as  may  evince  the  continuance  of  an 
equal  and  rational  application  of  your  mind 
to  some  usefVil  inquiry. 

"  You  will,  perhaps,  wish  Io  ask,  what 
atudy  I  would  recommend.  I  shall  not 
speak  of  theology,  because  it  ought  not  to 
be  considered  aaa  question  WMUier  yon 
shall  endeavour  to  know  the  will  of  God. 

"  I  shidl,  therefore,  consider  only  such 
studies  as  we  are  at  liberty  to  pursue  or  to 
nefflect:  and  of  these  I  know  not  how  j<on 
will  niake  a  better  choice,  than  bv  atudyiag 
the  civil  law,  as  ^our  father  advises,  ana 
the  ancient  languages,  as  you  jiad  determin- 
ed for  younielf;  at  least  resobe,  wbfle  yon 
remain  in  any  settled  remdence,  to  spend 
a  certain  number  of  hours  ever^  day 
amonffst  yonr  books.  The  dissipation  of 
thought  of  which  you  complain  is  nothing 
more  than  the  vaciUation  of  a  mind  sus- 
pended between  different  motives,  and 
changing  its  direction  as  any  motive  enins 
or  loses  strength.  Jf  you  can  but  kin&  in 
vour  mind  any  strong  desire,  if  you  can 
but  keep  predominant  any  wish  for  aome 
particular  excellence  or  attainment,  the 
gusts  of  imagination  will  break  away,  with- 
out any  effect  upon  your  conduct,  and 
commonly  without  any  traces  left  upon  the 
memory. 

*<  There  lurks,  perhaps,  in  every  human 
heart  a  desire  of  distinction,  which  inclines 
every  man  first  tahope,  and  then  tobelie^T, 
that  nature  has  given  him  something  pecu- 
liar to  himself.  This  vanity  miUces  one 
mind  nurse  aversions,  and  another  actuate 
desires,  till  they  rise  by  art  much  above 
their  original  state  of  power :  and  as  affix- 
tation,  in  time,  improves  to  habit,  ihey  at 
last  tyrannise  overnim,  who  at  first  encoar- 
ftged  them  only  for  show.  Everv  desire  is 
a  viper  in  the  bosom,  who,  while  he  was 
chill,  was  harmless  ;  but  when  warmth  we 
him  strength,  exerted  it  in  poison,  zou 
know  a  gentleman  >,  who,  when  first  he 

'  [This  Derhaps  was  meant  for  Mr.  Laagjloa, 
wfaoee  indolence  and  avendon  from  bttrineB  John- 
son often  en«1eavored  to  correct;  but  Mr.  Laagtoa 
was  very  stodions,  ahd  had  attained  a  deep  know- 
ledge of  Greek.  The  early  dioipntioa  aaems  to 
Bok  the  charaeter  of  Beauderk  ^  at  hii  rstam  Io 
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BGt  his  foot  in  the  gay  world,  as  he  prepared 
himself  to  whirl  in  the  vortex  of  pleasure, 
imagined  a  total  indifference  and  universal 
negligence  to  he  the  most  agreeable  concom- 
itants "of  youth,  and  the.  strongest  indication 
of  an  airy  temper  and  a  quick  apprehension. 
Vacant  to  every  object,  and  sensibtoof  ev-» 
erv  impulse,  he  thought  ihat* all  appearance 
of  diligence  would  deduct  something  from 
the  reputation  of'genitis  ;•  and  hoped  that 
he  should  appear  to  attain,  ami^t  all  the 
case  of  carelessness,  Jind  all  the  tumults  of 
diversion,  that  knowledge  and  tfaos<faccom^ 
plishments  which,  mortels  of  the  common 
fabrick  obtain  only  by  mute  abstraction  and 
flolitary  drudgery^  He  tried  this  scheme  of 
life  awhile,  was  made  weary  of  it  by  his 
flense  and  his  virtue ;  he  then  wished  to  re- 
turn to  his  studies  j  and  finding  long  habits 
of  idleness  and  pleasure  harder  to  be  cured 
llian  he  expected,  still  willing  to  retain  hb 
claim  to  some  extraordinary  prerogatives, 
resolved  the  common  consequences  of  irreg- 
ulanty  into  an  unalterable  decree  of  destinv^ 
and  concluded'  tiiat  nature  nad  originally 
formed  him  incapable  of  rational  employ- 
ment. 

*<  Let  all  such  fancies,  illusive  and  de- 
structive, be  banished  henceforward  from 
yoar  thouff htai  forever.  Resolve,  and  keep 
your  resolution ;  choose,  and  pursue  your 
ehoice.  If  you  spend  this  day  in  study, 
you  will  find  yourself  still  more  able  to  study 
to-morrow  ^  not  that  you  are  to.  expect  that 
you  shall  at  once  ob^in  a  complete  victory. 
Depravity  is  not  very  easily  overcome. 
Resolution  will  sometimes*  relax,  and  dili- 
gence will  sometimes  be  interrupted ;  bat 
fet  no  accidental  surprise  or  deviation, 
whether  short  or  long,  dispose  yoii  to  dc- 
spondencv.  Consider  these  failings  as  inci- 
dent to  all  mankind.  Begin  again  where  you 
iefl  off,  and  endeavour  to  avoid  the  seduce- 
mentfs  that  prevailed  over  you  before. 

<<  This,  my  dear  Boswell,  is  advice,  which, 
perhaps,  has  been  ollen  giv^n  you,  and  giv- 
en you  without  ^oct.  But  this  advice,  if 
you  will  not  take  ftom  others,  you  must 
take  from  your  own  reflections,  if  you'pur- 
pose  to  do  the  duties  of  the  station  to  wnioh 
the  bounty  of  providence  has  called  you. 

"  Let  me  have  a  long  letter  from  you  as 
•oon  as  you  can.  I  hope  you  continue  your 
journal,  and  enrich  it  with  many  observap- 
tions  upon  the  country  in  which  yuu  reside. 
It  will  DC  a  favour  if  you  can  get  me  any 
books  in  the  Frisick  language,  and  can  in- 
ouire  how  the  poor  are  maintained  in  the 
Seven  Provinces.  1  am,  dear  sir,  your 
moat  affectionate  servant, 

"  Sam.  JoHxrsov." 

the  lobrielieB  or  file  did  not  take  place  so  early  as 
Ibis  date.— Ed.] 
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I  am  sorry  to  observe,  that  neither  in  my 
own  minutes,  nor  in  my  letters  to  Johnson 
which,  have  been  preserved  by  him,  can  I 
find  an^  information  how  the  poor  are  main* 
tained  m  the  Seven  Provinces.  ^  But  I  shall 
extract  from  one  of  my  letters  whatJIfieamt 
concerning  the  other  subject  of  his  curiosity. 

"  I  hav&  made  all  possible  inquiry  with 
respect  to  the  Frisick  language,  and  find  that 
it  has  been  lees  cultivated  than  any  other  of 
the  northern  dialeets;  a  cwtain  proof  of 
which  is  their  deficiency  of  Vboks.  Of  the 
old  Frisick  there  are  no. remains;  except 
some  ancient  laws  preserved  by  Schotanus  m 
his  <  Beiehryatngevandie-Hterlykheid  oom 
Prietiand}^  and  his  '  Historia  Fri$ica^*-  I 
have  not  yet  been  able-  to  find  these^books. 
Professor  Trotz,  who  formerly  was  of  the 
university  at  Vranyken  in  Friesland,  and  is  at 
present  preparing  an  edition  of  ^11  the  Fris- 
ick laws,  gave  me  this  information.  Of  the 
modern  Frisick,  or  what  is  spoken  by  the 
hoots  of  this  day,  I  have  procured- f  speci- 
men.  It  b  Giebert  Jainx's  *  Ry^erie,* 
which  is  the  only  book  tnat  they  have.  It 
is  amazing  that  they  have  no  translation  of 
the  Bible,  no  treatises,  of  devotion,  nor  even 
any  of  the  ballads  and  stqry-books-  which 
are  so  agreeable  to  country  people.  You 
shall  hav^  Japix  by  the  first  convenient  op* 
portunitv.  I  doubt  not  to  pick  up  Schota- 
nus.   Mynheer  Trotz  haa  promised  me  his 

'itance." 
arly  in  1764  Johnson  paid  a  visit  to  the 

ngton  family,  at  their  seat  of  Langton  in 
Lincolnshire,  where  he  passed  some  time^ 
much  to  his  satisfaction.  His  friend,  Ben 
net  Langton,  it  will  not  be  doubted,  did  ev- 
ery thing  in  his  power  to  make  the  place 
agrefeable  to  so  iilustriojis  a  ^uest :  ana  the 
elder  Mr,  Langton  and  his  lady,  neing  ful- 
ly capable  of  understanding  his  value,  ^ivre' 
not  wanting  in  attention.  He,  however* 
tokl  me,  that  old  Mr..  Langton,  thoueh  a 
man  of  considerable  learning  ^  had  solittle 
allowance  to  make  for  his  occasional  *^  laxity 
of  talk,"  that  because  in^  the  course  of  dis- 
cussion he  sometimes  mentioned  what 
might  be  said  in  favour  of  the  peculiar  ten- 
eta  of  the  Romish  church,  he^  went  to  his 
grave- believing  him  to  be  of  that  commu- 
nion. 

Johnson,  during  his  stav  at  Langton,  had 
the  advantage  of  a  good  library,  and  saw 
several  gentlemen  of  Uie  neighbou  rhood.  I 
have  obtained  (jeam  Mr.  Langton  the  follow- 
ing particulars  of  this-period. 

He  was  now  fliUy  eon vinced  that  he  could 
not  l^ave  been  satisfied  with  &  country  living; 
for  talking  of  a  respectabl*  clergyman  in 
Lincohishire,  he  observed,  «  This  man,  sir. 


■  [See  po9i,  April,  1776,  an  anecdote  tfant 
does  not  say  mach  fin  Mr.  Langton*s  learning,  or 
even  hii  anderatanding. — Ei).] 
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fins  up  the  duties  of  his  Bib  welL  I  approve 
of  him,  but  could  not  imitate  him.'' 

To  a  lady  who  endeavoured  to  vindicate 
beiaelffrom  blame  for  negleclinff  social  at- 
tentioji  to  worthy  neighbours,- by  saying, 
**  I  vmxM  go  to  them  if  it  would  do  them 
any  good;"  he  said,  "  What  good,  madam, 
do  you  expect  to  have  in  your  power  to  do 
them?  It  is  showmg  them  re^)ect,  and 
that  is  doing  them  good." 

So  social^  accommodatinff  was  he,  that 
once  when  Sft".  Langton,  and  be  w^re  driv- 
ing together  in  a  coach,  and  Mr.  Langton 
complained  of  hi^Aig  sick,  he  insisted  that 
they  should  go  out,  and  sit  on  the  back  oJ 
it  in  the  open  air,  which  they  did.  And  be- 
ing sensible  how  strange  the  appearance 
must  be,  observed,  that  a  countryman  whom 
they  saw  in  a  fiekl  would  probably  be  think- 
ing, "  If  these  two  madmen  should  come 
down,  what  wouki  become  of  me?" 

Soon  afler  his  return  to  London,  which 
was  ift- February,  was  founded  that  Club 
which  existed  long  without  a  name,  but  at 
Mr.  Garrick's  funeral  became  distinguished 
by  the  title  of  Thb  LixERAay  Club.  Sir 
Joehua  Reynolds  had  the  meritof  ^Wti^ 
nil  flml  MUPpnnri  nl  it7ln~1irh1rTiTnhni|nn 
[wno  called  Sir  Joshua  their  Romu- 
fi"^  Im]  acc^ed:  and  the  original  mem- 
'•  **■  bers  were.  Sir  Joshua  Revnokis,  Dr. 
Johnson,  Mr.  Edmund  Burke,  Dr.. Nugent, 
Mr.  Beauclerk,  Mr.  Langton,  Dr.  Gold- 
smith, Mr.  Chamier,  and  Sir  John  Haw- 
kins. [It  was  Johnson's  original 
SSr424  intention,  that  the  number  of  this 
club  shoirid  not  exceed  nine,  but 
Mr.  Dyer,  n  member  of  that  in  Ivy-lane 
before  spoKenof,  and  who  for  some  years 
had  been  abroad,  made  his  sppetfrance 
among    them  and  was  cordially  received. 

The  hours  which  Johnson  spent  in  this 
society  seemed  to  be  the  happiest  of  his  life. 
He  woukl  often  applaud  his  own  sagacity  in 
the  selection  of  it,  and  was  so  constant  at 
its  meetings  as  never  to  absent  himself..  I ' 
is  true  he  came  late,  but  then  he  stayed  la.., 
for,  as  has  been  already  said  of  him,  he  lit- 
tle regarded  hours.  The  evening  toast  was 
the  motto  of  Padre  Paolo,  "  Esto  Perpet- 
ua."  A  liidy  i,  distinguished  by  her  beauty, 
and  taste  for  literature,  invited  the  club 
twice  to  a  dinner  at  her  house,  which  Haw- 
Jdns  alone  was  hindered,  from  accepting. 
Curioaitv  was  her  motive,  and  possibly  a 
desire  of  intermingling  with  their  conversa- 
tion the  charms  of  her  own.  She  a£^ted 
to  consider  them  as  a  set  of  literary  men, 
and  perhaps  eave  the  first  ocoaston  for  dis- 
tinguishing tke  society  by  the  name  of  the 
Liter&iry  Clvb,  an  appellation  which  it  nev- 
er assumed  to  itself. 

At  these  meetings,  Johnson,  as  indeed  he^ 


did  vfretj  where,  led  the  convenatio]i«  vet 
was  he  far  from  arrogating  to  himself  tLat 
superiori^,  whid^i,  some  years  before,  he 
was  disposed  to  contend  for.  He  had  seen 
enough  of  the  world,  to  know,  that  TcaptU 
was  not  to  be  extorted,  and  began  now  to 
be  satisfied  with  that  degree  of  eminence  lo 
which  his  writings  had  exalted  him.  This 
change  in  his  benaviour  was  reoiarked  bj 
those  who  were  best  acquainted  with  fan 
character,  and  it  rendered  him  an  easy  and 
delightful  companion.  The  discpiirae  was 
mis^laneous,  out  chiefly  iiteraily.  ^olitea 
were  alone  excluded.]  They  met  at  the 
f  I  'l^rk's-Headnn^^^&enrrard-street,  Soho,  one 
evenhig  in  every  week,  at  seven,  and  gener- 
afly  eontinue4  their  conversation  ttH  a  piet- 


[Probably  Mis.  Montago.— Eo.} 


tv  late  hour.  '  [It  was  a  suMierHBeetiBg 
then,  on  a  Friday  night,  and  Dr.  ^^ 
Nuffent,  [who  was  a  Itoman  Catho-  y^ 
lic,j  would  sometimes  or^ier  an 
omelet;  and  Johnson  felt  very  painfid  sensa- 
tions at  the  sight  of  that  .dish  soon  after 
NugenfS  death,  and  cried^  <<  Ah,  my  poor 
dear  friend,  I  shall  never  eat  <Mnelet  widi 
thee  again !"  quite  in  an  agony^.  •  The  truth 
is,  nobody  suffered  more  from  pnuefi^  aov- 
row  at  a  friend's  deaths  than  Johnaon, 
though  he  would  qufier  no  one  to  compiaiB 
of  their  losses  in  tlie  same  way.  **  For,'* 
said  he,  *^we  must  either  outlive  ov 
fVieikds,  you  know,  or  our  friends  must  oa^ 
live  us:  and  I  see  no  man  that  would  hesi- 
tate about  the  choice."]  This  club  hss 
been  gradually  incressed  to  its  present 
[1791]  number,  thirtjr-five.  Afler  about 
ten  years,  instead  of  supping  weekly,  it 
was  resolved  to  dine  together  onee  a  fbrt- 
niffht  during  the  meeting  of  parliament 
Their  original  tavern  having  been  con- 
verted into  a  private  house,  they  moved 
first  to  Prince's  in  Sackyille-street,  then  a> 
,Le  Telier's  in  Dover-street,  and 
at  Farsloe's,  St.  James's-street^. 
iir  John  Hawkins  represents 
imself  as  a  "  $eeeder^  from  this  ^^^ 
society,  and  assigns  as  the  reaaoa 
of  his  "tn<Ai{r«i0>ng"  himself  from  it,  that 
its  late  hours  were  inconsistent  with  his 
domestick  arrangements.    In  this  he  is  not 


Q   nuMt 
tt  ^ii 
It^  /hims( 
^  S( 


'  *  [  Th]BH8K>oiafioii  of  the  omelet  and  ibt 
agony,  ao  gimvely  toM,  ii  too  chanctariatie,  aal 
at  aO  evonta,  to  droH  to  be  omitted. — ^Ed.] 

*  [Soe^  bowerer,  po$t,  28th  Manck,  1T7C> 
Ed.] 

*  The  Club,  some  yeara  after  Mr.  Bosvad*! 
death,  removed  (in  1799)  from  Paraloe^a  to  iba 
Thatched-honae  hi  St.  Jaroea'a-atieet,  where  I 
atiU  continne  to  meet — ^Malone.  [A^ 
of  Mr.  BoaweU'a  text  (uid  a  long  note  of  Mr. 
lone^a,  giving  lista  of  the  Crus  at  aevenl  perioda, 
are  here  omitted,  aa  a  fiaU  liat  of  all  ita  memboa, 
from  its  fooadatieD  to  the  preaeat  tiaM»  will  la 
given  in  the  appendix. — En.] 
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accurate:  for  the  fiict  was,  that  he  one  even- 
ing attacked  Mr.  Bnrke  in  00  rude  a  man- 
ner, that  all  the  company  testified  their  di^- 
pleaaure;  and  at  their  next  meeting  hia  k»- 
eeption  was  such  that  he  never  came  againi. 
'  He  is  emially  inaccurate  with  re- 
^^4^  apect  to  Mr.  Qarrick,  of  whom  he 
says,  **  he  trusted  that  the  least  in- 
timation of  a  desire  to  come  among  na 
would  DToeure  hima  ready  admission:"  but 
in  this  ne  was  mistaken,  Johnsott  consults 
ed  me  upon  it;  and  when  I  could  find  no 
olnectlbn  to  receiving  him,  exclaimed,  "  He 
wul  disturb  us  by  nis  buffoonery;" — and 
afterward!^  so  managed  matters,  that  he  was 
nev«r  formally  propoaed,  and,  by  conse- 
quence, never  admitted^r 

In  justice  both  to  Mr;  Garrick  and  Dt. 
Johnson,  I  think  it  necessary  to  rectify 
tiiis  mis-statement.  The  trutn  is,  that  not 
very  long  afler'the  institution  of  our  club, 
Sir  Joahua  Reynolds  was  -^)eaking  of  it 
to  Garrick.  "  1  like  it  much,"  said  he;  '<  I 
think  I  sbaU  be  of  you."  When  Sir  Josh-> 
tia  mentioned  this  to  Dr.  Johnaon,  he  was 
much  displeaaed  with  the  actor'a  conceit. 
^  Hem  be  0/  tw,"  aaki  Johnson;  "  how 
does  he  know  we  will  pemUt  him  ?  the  first 
duke  in  .England  has  no  right  toehold  such 
language."  However,  when  Garrick  was 
reffulany  proposed  some .  time  afterwarda, 
Johnson,  though  he  had  taken  a  momenta- 
ry oflfenee  at  his  arrogance,  wannly  and 
Idndly  supported  him,  and  he  .was  accord- 
ingly elected,  was  a  most  agreeable  member, 
aim  continued  to  attend  our  meetings  to 
the  time  of  his  deatJi. 

Mrs.  Pioezi  has  also  given  a  similar  mis- 
representation of  Johnson^s  treatment  of 
Garrick,  in  this  particular,  as  if  he  had 
avowed  it  [to  Mr.  Thralel  in  these  con- 
temptuous expressions:  "If  Garrick  doe$ 
apply,  I'll  black-ball  him."  ["  Who,. 
Birr  Mr.  Garrick?  Your  fViend, 
your  companion — black-ball  Atm/" 
"  Why,  sir,  I  love  my  little  David 


T.a, 

p.  987. 


*  FVom  Sir  Joshua  Rayaokk.— -Boawblx.. 
ne  knight  having  rafiiMd  to  pay  hk  portk>n  of 
the  rtekonina  Ibr  lapper,  hocaim  he  nMally  est 
no  nipper  st lionie»  Johmcoi  obieiTed,  **  Sir  John, 
sir,  ii  a  very  unelvbabie  man.'*-— BirnHXr. 
[HeM  ii  eome  roiHake.  Hawkim  was  not  knigliU 
ed  till  long  after  he  had  left  the  dob.— En.] 

■  [Hawkim  probably  meant  '« never**  while 


ke  him$elf  jbehnged  to  the  Club,  Bat  aorel^ 
Mr.  Boiwell  moit  have  been  conaoioos  that  hia 
own  waidi — **  when  Garrick  was  regvlariy  pn>- 
peaed  $M%e  tkne  after^  Johnaon,  though  be  hod 
taken  a  memeniary  ofoiioe,"  Bul—^o,  not  give 
a  fair  aoeoont  of  the  matter;  for  it  was  not  till 


near  ten,  yean  after  tfie  foondatkm  of  the  Clab 
that  Gamek  wm  admitled,  and,  as  he  died  in  the 
hoghran^  of  1779,  the  Clnh  enjoyed  bnt  for  five 
yeoisthat  acreeable  society  which,  hot  for  John- 
aaa*a  moaaian,  they  wonU  pipbably  have  e»- 
jayed  unjkurieen  or  j|/k«ffk— Co.] 


dearly,  better  than  all  or  any  of  his  flatter- 
ers fk>;]  but,  surely,  one  ought  to  sit  in  a 
society  like  ours,. 

« Unelbow*d  Vy  a  gamester,  pimp,  or  phyer.* " 

I  am  happy  to  be  enabled  by  such  un- 
questtonabie  authority  as  that  o(  Sir  Joshua 
Reynolds^,  as  well  as  from  my  own  knowi- 
edffe,  to  vindicate  at  once  the  heart  of 
Jonnaon  and  the  social  merit  of  Garrick. 

In  this  year,  except  what  he  may  have 
done  in,  revising  Shakspeare,  we  do  not 
find  that  he  lalMured  much  ih  literature. 
He  wrote  a.  review  of  Granger's  "  Sugar 
Cane,"  a  poem,  in  the  Londop  Chronicle. 
He  told  me,  that  Dr.  Percy  wrote  the 
greatest  part  of  this  re  view  j**  but,  I  imagine, 
he  did  not  recollect  it  distmcUy,  for  it  ap- 
pears to  be  mostly,  if  not  altogether,  his 
.own.  Ife  ajso  wrote  in  the  Critical  Reyiew 
an  account  f  of  Gokismith's  expellent  po- 
em, <*  The  Traveller." 

The  ease  and  indenendeiice  to  vflfch  he 
had  at  last  attained  by  royal  munificence 
increased  his  natural  indolence.  In  liis 
Meditations,  he  thus  accuses  himself: 

"  Good  Friday,  April  20,  1764.  I  have 
made  no  reformation;  I  have  lived  totally 
useless,  hiore  sensual  in  thought,  and  more 
addicted  to  wine  and  meat." 

And  ;ioxt  morning  he  thus  feelingly  com- 
plains : 

"  My  itidolenoe,  since  my  last  reception 
of  the  sacrament,  has  sunk  into  grosser 
sluggishness,  and  my  dissipation  spread  in* 
to  wiMer  negligence.  My  thoughts  faflhre 
been  clouded  witb  sensuality;  and,  exce]^ 
that  from  the  beginning  of  tnis  year  I  have, 
in  some  measure,  forborne  excess  of  strong 
drink,  my  appetites  have  predominated  over 
my  reason.  A  kind  of  strange  oblivion  has 
overspread  roe,  so  tltat  I  knoW  not  what 
hsa  tecome  of  th^  last  year;  and  perceive 
that  incidents  and  intemgence  pass  over 
me  without  lei|yinff  any.  impvession." 

He  then  solemnly  says, 

"  This  is  not  the  life  to  which  heaven  ia 
promised." 
And  he  earnestly  resolves  an  amendment. 

[Easter-day,  33d  April,  l764.^<'  Havmg, 
beib^  I  went  to  bed,  comoosed  the  iprego* 
ing  meditation,  and  the  following  prayer; 
I  tried  to  compose  iflyself,  but  slept  un» 
quietly.  I  rose,  took  tea,  and  prayed  for 
resolution  and  perseverance.  Thought  cm 
Tetty,  dear  pbor  Tetty,  with  my  eyes  full 


*  [It  doea  not  appear  how  Sir  JoUraa  Reynolds* 
authority  can  be  made  available  in  this  case 
The  expreoiion  ia  stated  to  have  been  oaed  to  Mr, 
Thrale  ;  and  the  faett  that  Garrick  was  for  neat 
tea  yean  exdoded  from  the  clab,  and  the  aam- 
berieas  ooeasMMiB  in  which,  accordiiw  to  Mr. 
Beawell'a  own  aoconnt,  Johnaon  apoke  hi  the 
■Mat  eonteniptiioiia  manner  of  Gamck,  seem  to 
give  but  too  mnch  ootoor  to  this  and  aloiy«-»£D  J 
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<<  f  went  to  church;  came  in  at  the  fint 
of  the  P^Ims,  and  endeavored  to  attend 
the  service,  which  I  went  through  without 
perturbation.  Afler  sermon,  I  recommend- 
ed Tetty  in  a  prayer  by  herpelfj  and  my 
father,  mother,  brother,  and  Bathurst,  in 
another.  I  did  it  only  once,  m-  far  as  it 
might  be  lawful  for  me. 

"  I  then  prayed  for  resolution  and  perse- 
verance to  amend  my  life.  I  received*  soon : 
the  communicants  Were  many.  At  the  aU 
tar,  it  occurred  to  me  that  I  ou^ht  to  form 
some  resolutions.  I  resolved,  m  the  pres^ 
ence  of  God,  but  without  a  vow,  to  repel 
sinful  thoughts,  to  study  eight  hours  daily, 
and,  I  thinK,  to  go.  to  church  every  Sunday, 
and  read  the  Scriptures.  I  gaye  a  shilling; 
and  seeing  a  poor  ffirl  at  the'  sacrament  m 
a  bedffown,  gave  her  privately  a  crown, 
though  I  saw  Hart's  Hymns  in  her  hand. 
I  prayed  earnestly  (or  afnendment,  and  re- 
peated my  prayer  at  home.  Dined  with 
Miss  [  wnliams] ;  went  to  prayers  at  qhurch ; 

went  to \  spent  the  even  jnghnot  pleas- 

aiUty.  Avoided  wine,  and  tempered  a  very 
few  glasses  with  sherbet.  Came  home  and 
prayed. 

I  saw  at  the  sacrament  a  man  meanly 
dressed,  whom  I  have  always  seen  tiiere  at 
Easter."] 

It  was  his  custom  to  observe  certain  days 
with  a  pious  abstraction:  viz.  New-year% 
day,  the  day  of  his  wife's  death.  Good  Fri- 
day, Easter-day,  and  his  own  birthday. 
He  this  year  [on  his  birthday]  says, 

^  *'  I  have  now  spent  fifty-five  years  in  re- 
solving: having,  from  the  earliest  time  al- 
most that  I  can  remember,  been  forming 
schemes  of  a  better  life.  I  have  done  noth- 
ing. The  need  of  doing,  therefore,  is  press- 
ing, since  the  time  of  doing  is  shortl  O 
God,  grant  me  to  resolve  aright,  and  to 
keep  my  resolutions,  (or  Jesus  Christ's 
sake.    Amen." 

Such  a  tenderness  of  conscience,  such  a 
fervent  dtisire  of  improvement,  will  rarely 
be  found.  Itjs,  surely,  not  decent  in  those 
who  are  hardened  in  indi(Ference  to  spiritu- 
al improvement,  to  treat  this  pious  anxiety 
of  Johnson  with  contempt. 

About  this  time  he  was  affiicted  with  a 
veiy  severe  return  o{  the  hypochondriack 
disorder,  which  was  ever  lurking  about  him. 
He  was  so  ill,  as,  notwithstanding  his  re- 
markable love  of  company,  to  be  entirely 
averse  to  society,  the  most  fatal  symptom 
ff  that  malady.  Dr.  Adams  toW  me,  that 
fts  an  old  friend  he  was  admitted  to  visit 
him,  and  that  he  fotmd  him  in  a  deplorable 
state,  sighing,  groaning,  talking  to  himself, 


'  In  the  original  MS.,  instead  of  this  blank  ot^ 

the  lettera  Daot,  followed  by  some  other  letteiv, 

which  ate  illegible.      They,  no  doabc,  meant 

ehher  Dnvies  the  bookseller,  or  Davul  Oaniok ; 

^0^  likely  the  ibraMr.-^HAi.i.. 


and  restlessly  walking  (Vom  room  to  itMo:. 
He  then  used  this  emphatical  expreoaioii  of 
the  misery  which  he  felt:  '<  I  would  con- 
sent to  have  a  limb  amputated  to  lecoyer 
my  spirits." 

Talking  to  himself  was,  indeed,  one  of 
his  singularities  ever  since  i  knew  him'. 
I  was  certain  that  he  was  frequently  ut- 
tering pious  ejaculations;  for  fragnients  of 
the  Cord'sjprayer  have  been  distincdy  over- 
heard^.    His  friend,  Mr.  Thomas  Davin,  . 

of  whom  Churchill  says, 

**Th^  Davies  jias  a  veiy  pietty  wife, —  " 

when  Dr.  Johnson  mnftered,  *^  lead  ns  boC 
into  temptation,"  used  with  waggish  and 
gallant  humour  to  whispec  Mrs.*  Daiviea, 
"  Tou,  mv  dear,  are  the  cause  of  this." 

He  had  another  particularity,  of  wkidi 
none  of  his  friends  ever  ventured  to  ask  an 
explanation.  It  appeared  to  me  some  sn- 
perstitions  habit  which  he  had  contracted 
early,  and  from  which  he  had  never  called 
upon  his  reason  to  disentangle  him.  This 
was  his  anxious  care  to  go  out  or  in  at  a 
door  or  passage,  by  a  certain  number  of 
steps  from  a  certain  point,  or  at  least  so  v 
that  either  his  right  or  his  leA  foot  (I  am 
not  certain  which),  should  constantly  make 
the  first  actual  movement  when  he  came 
close  to  the  door  or  passage.  Thus  I  con- 
jecture: (or  I  have,  upon  innumerable  occa- 
sions, observed  him  suddenly  8toi>,  and  then 
seem  to  count  his  steps  with  a  deep  earnest-  ' 
ness;  and  when  he  had  neglected  or  gone 
wrong  in  this  sort  of  magical  movement,  I 
have  seen  him  go  back  again,  put  himself 
in  a  Dro|>eT  posture  to  begin  the  ceremony, 
and,  naving  gone  through  it,  break  frorahB 
abstraction,  walk  briskly  on,  and  join  his 
companion^.    A  strange  instance  of  i 


■  [Sempatt,  12th  Oct.  1778.^Ed.] 
*  It  osed  to  be  hnagined  at  Mr.  Thcale's,  when 
Johnson  retirad  to  a  window  or  comer  of  the  voom, 
by  perceiving  his  lips  in  motion,  and  hearii^  a 
morroar  without  audible  aiticalation,  that  he  wai 
praying  ;  bat  this  was  not  alwms  the  case,  for  I 
was  once,  perhaps  unperoelved  by  him,  wriliB| 
at  a  table,  so  near  the  phKse  of  his  retreat,  that  1 
heaid  him  repeatii^  some  lines  in  an  ode  of  Ho- 
race, over  and  over  again,  as  jf  by  itentioa  ts 
exercise  the  oigans  of  speech,  and  fix  the  ode  ia 
his  memory: 

«<  Aadlet  cTrai  scnriMa  ftmns 
Quo  graves  Persm  meliiw  perlrMt, 
▲udJet  pufDM    .    .    .    . " 

It  was  daring  the  Ameriean  war. — ^BumraT. 

«  [The  foHawiag  anecdote,  leUted  by  Ml 
Whyte,  afibfds  another  cnrioas  int^w^f^  of  tUs 
peeoharity: 

'<  Mr.  Sheridan  at  one  time  lived  in  Bedfoid- 
street,  opposite  Heurietta-etreet,  whieh  raises  with 
the  south  side  of  Covenl-garden,  so  that  the  pnie> 
peet  lies  open  the  whole  way  ^  of  i 
We  wees        ••  ■ 

expecting 


standing  togedier  at  the  dmwii^b«ooBi, 
JohnMn,  who  was  to  dioe  tiiara.    Mr. 
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thing  of  thifl  natare,  even  when  on  horse*^ 
hack,  happened  when  he  was  in  the  kle  ol'' 
Skv-nsth  Oct  177^].  Sir  Joshua  Rey- 
nolds nas  observed  him  to  "go  a  good  way 
shout,,  rathei  than  cross  a  partioular  alley  in 
Leicester-field;  but  this  Sir  Joshua  impulp 
ed  to  his  havine  had  some  disagreeable  re- 
oollection  associated  with  it 

That  the  most  mmttte singularities  which 
belonged  to  him,  and  made  very  obfiervable 
parts  of  his  appearance  and  manner,  may 
not  be  omitted,:  tt  ^  reqnimte  to  mention, 
that  while  talking  or  even  musing  as  he  sat 
in  his  chair,  he  commonly  held  his  head  to 
one  side  towards  his  right  shoulder,  .and 
•hook  it  m  a  tremulous  manner,  movin?  his 
body  backwards  and  forwards,  and  ruhoing 
his  left  knee  in  the  same  direction  with  the 
palm  of  his  hand.  In  the  intervals  of  arti* 
eulating  he  made  various  sounds  with  his 
mouth;  sometimes  as  if  ruminating,  or  what 
is  called  chewing  the  cud,  sometimes  giving 
a  half  whistle,  sometimes  making  his  tongue 
play  backwanls  ^rom  the  roof  of  his  mouth 
as  if  clucking  hkea  hen,  and.sometiines 
prbtruding  it  against  his  upper  gums  in  ffont, 
as  if  pronpuncuiff  quickly  uiider  his  breath, 
too,  toOf  too}  all  this  accompanied  some* 
times  with  a  thoug[htful  look,  but  more  fre- 
quently with  a  simle.  Generally  when  he 
had'concluded  a  period-,  in  the-course  of  a 
dispute,  by  which  time  he  was  a  good  deal 
e;chausted  by  violences  and  vociferation,  he 
wed  to  blowout  his  breath  like  a  whale. 
This  I  supposie  ^as  a  relief  to  his  lungs; 
«nd  seemed  in  him  to  be  a  contemptuous 
mode  of  expression,  as  if  he  had  made  the 
arguments  of  his  opponent  fly  Kke  chaff  be- 
fore the  wind. 

I  am  fully  aware  how  very  obvious  an 
occasion  I  here  give  for  the  sneering  jocular- 
4ty  of  such  as  have  no  relish  of  an  exact 


Sheridan  Mksd  me,  eoold  I  aee  the  leo||lh  of  thp 
gaideo?  <No,ttr.'  [Mr.  Whyte  was  ahoiV««ht- 
^  ed.]  ''Fake  out  your  opera-glaii,  Johmon  is 
epmii^;  yon  may  kpow  bun  by  hkgait*  •  I  pei^ 
celved  him  at  a  good  distance,  working  aloo^  with 
a  peculiar  toleiraiity  of  deportment,  uid  an  awk- 
^  ward  ioit  of  measared  step.  At  that  time  the 
I  brodH  flagging  at  each  tide  the  atreeli  was  not 
univenally  adopted,  anditone  posU  were  in  faah- 
ion»  to  prerent  the  annoyance  of  carriages.  Upon 
'  every  post  as  he  passed  along,  I  oonld  observe, 
he  deliberatelT  laid  his  hand;  but  misstng  one  of 
them  when  he  had  got  at  some  dittanoe,  he 
seemed  suddenly  to  recollect  himself,  and  imine- 
diftely  vetnrtiing  back,  earefnily  peHbnned'the 
aecostomed  ceremony,  and  resomed-  his  fhrmer 
eoaise,  net  emitting  one  till  he  gained  the  erosa- 
faif.  This,  Mr.  Shendan  aasoredme,  howarsr  cdd 
it  might  appaar,  was  his  conrtaaft  pimctioe;  hot 
why  or  wherefore  he  conld  not  inform  me.'* 
MuulL,  J>r<mtu  p.  49.  See  {ante,  p.  66)  his 
conduct  at  Mr.  Bankers,  which  seems  soroethiag 
ef  the  same  kuHL-^En.] 


likeness^  which,  to.render  complete,  he  who 
draws  it  must  not  disdtun  the  alightest 
strokes*  But  if  witlings  should  be  inclined 
to  attack  this  account,  let  them  have  the 
candour  to  quote  what  I  have  oflfered  in  my 
defence. 

['*  DR  JOBKSOlf   TO  MRa^  LUCT   PORTER. 

MLoiidiNilOJsn.17^ 
*^  Mr  DBAR,-^I  was  in  hopes'that 
you  would  have  written*  to  me  be- 
fore this  time,  to  tell  me  that  your 
house  was  finished,  and  that  you  were  hap- 
py in  it.    I  am  sur^  I  wish  you  happy.  ' 

"  By  the  carrier  of  this  week  you  will  re- 
ceive a  box,  in  which  I  have  put  some  books, 
moet  of  which  weresyour  poor  dear  mamma's, 
and  a  diamond'  ringi,  which  I  hope  you 
will  wear  as  my  new  year's  gift.  If  you  re- 
ceive it  with  lu  much  kindness  as  I  send  it, 
you  will  not  slight  it;  you  Will  be-very  fond 
ofit 

*•  Pray  gfive  my  service  to  Kitty,  who,'  I 
hope,  keeps  pretty  welL  I  know  not  now 
when  1  shall  come  down;  I  believe  it  will 
not  be  very  soon.  But  I  shall  be  glad  to 
hear  of  you  from  time  to  ttme,  ^ 

.   "Iwishyou,  my  dearest,  many  happy 

fea^;  take  what  care  you  can  of  your  health, 
am,  my  dear,  your  afiecUonate  humble 
servant,  "Sam.  Jormisoit.*' 

He  was  for  sOme  time  in  the  summer  at 
Easton  Maudit  Northamptonshire,  on  a  vis- 
it to  the  Reverend  Dr.  Percy ^  hoW  Bishop  of 
Dromore.  '  Whatever  dissatisfaction  hejSslt 
at  what  he  considered  as  a  slow  progress  jif 
intellectual  improvement,  we  find  mat  his 
heart  Was  tender,  and  his  affections  warm, 
as  appears'  firom  the  following  very  kind 
letter:. 

<'  TO  JOSHUA  RBTNOLDS,  BSH.   IN  LEICB8- 

Tsa^riELns. 

•/Dear  SIR,— I  did  not  heA  of  your 
sickness  till  I  heard  likewise  of  your  recove- 
ry, and  thereforp  escaped  that  part  of  your 
pain  which  every  man  mu^t  feel  to  whom 
you  are  known,  as  you  are  known  to  me. 

"Having  had  no  particular  account  of 
vour  disorder,  1  know  not  in  what*  state  it 
has  left  yoiu  If  the  amusement  of  my  com 
panyxan  exhilarate  the  languor  of  a  slow 
recovery,  I  will  not  delay  a  day  to'come.lp 
vou;  for  I  know  not  how  I  can  so  effectual  ' 
ly  promote  my  dwn  pleasure  as  by  pleasing 
you^  or  my  own  interest  as  by  preserving 
you,  in  Whom,  if  I  should  lose  you,  I  shoulf 
lose  ahnost  the  only  man  whom  I  call  a 
friend. 

«« Pray  let  ine  hear  of  you  fVom  yourself, 


*  [This  ring  b  now  m  the  posneariiro  of  1 
PeaiBon.— Haewood.] 


!stie 
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or  from  dear  Miss  R^noMs^  Make  my 
compliments  to  Mr.  Miidge«  I  am^dear 
air,  your  most  affiBetionate  and  moat  immble 
servant,  ^  Sam*  JoHiraoir. 

•«At1lM  Ber.  Ifr.PMejr'*',  atBaatonMawilt, 

Nortbamptowdiirt  (by  CwUe  Aaliby), 

19  Ai«.  17M.**     r 

Early  in  the  year  1765  he  paid  a  abort 
viiit  to  the  universitv  of  Cambridjjfe,  with 
his  friend  Mr.  Beaucleric  There- is  a  live- 
ly picturesque  account  oi*  his  behaviour  on 
this  visit,  in  the  Gentleman^  Magazine  for 
March,  1786,  being  mi  extract  of  a  lettei^ 
fVom  the  tate  Dr.  John  Sharp3. 

<•  CMilirMfe,  1  Mwdi,  t76S. 
Oeftc  ['*A^  to  Johnson,  you  will  be 

Mag-  surprised  to  hear-  that  I  have  had 
iiMTsf*  ^™  ^^  ^®  ^^^^'  ^^  wliich  I  am  now 
writing.  He  has  ascended,  my  aerial 
citadel.  He  came  , down  on  a  Saturday 
evening,  with  a  Mr.  Beaiicleric,  who  has  a 
friend  at  Trinity^  Co/t fr«fi,  you  may  be  sure, 
was  not  roused  fVom  his  lair  before  next  dfliy 
noon,  and  hid  breakfast  probably  kept  him 
till  night  I  saw  nothing  of  him,  nor  was 
he  heard  of  by  any  one,  till  Monday  afler^ 
noon,  when  I  was  sent  fqr  home  to  two 
gentlemen  unknown.  In  conversation  I 
made  a  strange  fmut  pu$  about  Burnaby 
Greene's  poem^,  tn  which  Johnson  is  dra^Tu 
at  full  length].  He  drank  his  large  pota- 
tion of  tea  with  me,  in1errupte4  by  many 
an  indignant  contradiction,  and  many  a  no- 
ble sentiment.  [He  had  on  a  better  wig 
than  usual j  but  one  whose  curls  were  not,' 
iike  Sir  Cloudesley's,'  fomiod  for  '  eternal 


*  Sir  Joifana**  iiitei',  for  whom  Johnson  had  a 
partknilar  afllwstion,  and  to  whom,  he  wrote  many 
fetteiB  which  I  have  seen,  and  which  I  am  oony 
her  too  nice  delnacy  will  not  permit  to  be  pab- 
lJdied.^Boewai.L.  [Otte  will  be  fiMmd  added 
by  Mr.'Maloae,  po$t,  21st  My,  178l.~Of  Mim 
Reynolds  JbhuBon  thought  to  highly,  that  he  once 
said  to  Mrs.  Pioesi,  <*  I  never  knew  bat  one  mind 
which  would  beer,  a  micriMcopical  examination, 
and  that  is  dear  Mw  Reynolds's,  and  hera  is  very 
near  to  parity  itself.'*  Pioxgi,  p.  68.  Several 
others  have  reached  the  editor  since  this  note  was 
writtei^-'ED.] 

>  [Of  this  letter  Mr.  Boswell  qaetes  only  two 
short  paragraphs,  addii^  that  <'they  are  ieiy 
ehaiaolefiBtical,*'  batsarely  the  rast  is  eqaaUj  so. 
—Ed.] 

3  [No  doai>t  Dr.  John  Sharp,  grandma  ef 
Shaip,  Archbishop  of  York,  and  son  of  the  Aroh- 
deaoon  of  Dvibam,  in  which  pralerment  he  soe- 
^eeded  his  fiither.  He  was  a  member  of  Trinity 
Collie,  Cambridge.  He  died  in  1792,  ag^  69. 
—"Ed.  3 

^  Mr.  Lister. — ^Boswell. 

'  [Edward  Burnaby,  who  took  the  name  of 
(treene,  published,  in  1756,  an  imitation  of  the 
leth  Ep.  of  the  fint  boc^  of  Horace.  He  died  in 
1788.— Ed.] 


buckle  <{.'  Our  eonrersation  was  clueAj  on 
books,  yo^  may  be  sure.  He  was  orach 
pleased  with  a  small  Milton  of  mine,  p«l>> 
fished  in  the  authorVi  lifetnoe,  and  with  tiie 
Greek  ^ifrram  on  his  own  effigy,  of  iis  be» 
in^  the  picture,  notof  him,  but  of  a  bad 
pamter.  There  are  many  manuacript  stan- 
zas, for  aught  I  know,  in  Milton's  own  hand- 
writing, and  several  interiined  hinta  and 
fragments.  We  ^  were  pt&nded  about  one  of 
the  sonnets,  which  we  thought  wto  not  to 
be  found  in  Newton*lB  edition,  and  ditfered 
from  all  the  printed  ones.  ,  But  Johosoo 
cried,  <  No!  no!'  repeated  the  whole saa- 
net  insUntly,  memerilcr,  and  showed  it  us 
in  Newton^  book.  After  which  he  leara- 
edlv  harangued  on  aonnet-writing,  and  its 
dinerent  numbna.  He  tells  me  he  will  come 
hither  again  quickly,  axid  is  promised  *  aa 
habitation  in  Emanuel  coUece.'  He  went 
baok^to  town  next  momiif ;  but  as  it  bc^aa 
to  be  known  that  he  was  m  the  university  J 
seversl  persons  got  into  his  company  the 
last  evening  at  Trinity,  where,  about  twelve^ 
he  began  to  be  very  great;  stripped  poor 
Mrs.  Macaulay  to  the  very  akin,  then  gave 
her  for  his  toaat,  and  drank  her  in  two 
bumpera." 

The  atrictness  of  his  ael^exeminatiQB, 
and  acruputous  Christian  humili^,  appcv 
in  hia  pioua  meditation  on  £aatef-day  this 
year.  . 

"  I  puipose  ligain  to  partake  of  the  bleai^ 
ed  sacrament;  yet  when  I  consider  bow 
vainly  I  iiave  hitherto  resolved  at  this  an- 
nual commemoration  of  my  Saviour^  de^b, 
to  regulate  my  life  by  hia  lews,  I  am  elnMHt 
afraid  to  renew. my  resolutions." 

'VSince  the  last  Easter  I  have  refoimed 
no  evil  habit;  my  time  has  been  unprofita- 
bly  spent,  and  seems  as  a  dream  that  has 
lell  nothing  beliind.  My  memory  grotM 
eoi^edy  and  I  know  not  how  Ske  sbyt 
pa»9  over  me.    Good  Lord,  deUver  me  !** 

The  concluding  words  [of  the  l^st  sen- 
tencel  are  very  remarkable,  and  ehow  that 
he  laboured  under  a  severe  depreaaiowi  of 
spiriU.    [He  proceeds:]  . 

["I  purpose  to  rise  at  eigh%  because, 
though!  shall  not  yet  lise  early,  it  wjf]  bef 
much  earlier  than  I  now  rise,  for  I  often  lie  I 
till  two,  and  will  gain  me  much  time,  and  ' 
tend  to  a  ponquest  over  idleness,  and  give  i 
time  for  other  duties.  I  hope  to  rise  yet 
earlier."  . 

'*  I  invited  home  with  me  the  man?  whose 
pious  behaSdour  I  Iwd  for  sevehtl  years  ob> 
served  on  this  day,  and  found  him  a  kind 
of  Methodist,  fu|l  of  texts,  but  ilUinstraded. 
I  talked  to  him  with  temper,. and  offend 
him  twice  wine,  which  he  refused.    I  sal^ 


•  «*  Eternal  bockle  take  in  Parian 
Pope. 
7  [See  ante,  p.  214.— Ed.] 
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fered  him  to  go  without  the  dinner  which  I 
had  purposed  to  grive  him.  I  thought  ibis 
day  that  there  was  aofxietliing  irregular  ^uid 
particular  iu  hia  look  and  gesture;  put  hav* 
ing  intended  to  invite  him  to  acquaintance, 
and  having  a  fit  c^portuntty  hy  nnding  him 
near  my  own  seat  after  I  had  missed  mm,  I 
did  what  I  at  first  designed,  and  am  sorry  U> 
have  been  so  much  disappointed.  Let  me 
not  be  prejudiced  herealler  a^inst  the 
appearance  of  piety  in  mean  persons,  who, 
with  mdeterminate  notions,  and  pervefse  or . 
inelegant  conversation,  perhaps  are  doing 
all  ttey  can."]     - 

^  [The  following  letter  was  ad- 

dressed  to  the  son  of  Ins  friend  Mr. 
Strah  an,  afterwards  prebendary  to  Roches- 
ter, and  the  Editor  of  Johnson's  Prayer9 
(gmd  MediMiatu, 

<*  TO  MR.  O.'STHAHAlf ,  UNITBR.  COLL*  OX.^ 

/'85May,i7€5. 

<*DaiLE  siE, — ^That  I  have  finswered  neither 
of  your  letters,  you  must  not  impute  lb  any 
declension  of  good  will,  but  merely  to  the 
want  of  something  to  sa^.  I  suppose  you 
pursue  your  studies  diligently,  and  dili-t 
gehoe  will  seldom  fail  of  success.  Do  not 
tire  yourself  so  much  with  Greek  one  df^ 
as  to  be  afraid  of  looking  on  it  the  next;  but 
give  it  a  certain  portion  of  time,  suppose 
lour  hours,  and  pass  the  rest  of  the  aay  in 
Latin  or  English.  I  would  haye  you  learn 
French,  and  take  in  a  literary  journal  once 
a  month,  which  will  accustom  you  to  vari- 
ous subjects,  and  inform  you  what  learning 
is  i^oing  forward  in  (he  world.  Do  not 
omit  to  mingle  some*  lighter  books  with 
those  of  more  importance;  that  which  is 
read  remiuo,  animo  is  oflen  o€  great  use, 
and  takes  great  b<dd  of  the  remembrance. 
However,  take  what  course  you  will,  if  you 
be  diligent  you  will  be  a  scholar.  I  am, 
dear  sir,  yours  affectionately, 

"  Sam.  Jobksom.^] 

No  man  was  more  gratefully  sensible  of 
any  kindness  done  to  him  than  Johnson. 
There  is  a  little  circumstance  in  -his  diary 
^if  year,  which  shows  him  in  a  very  amia^ 
ble  light 

"  Julj^  3. — ^I  paid  Mr.  Simpson  ten  guin- 
eas, wmch  he  had  formerly  lent  me  in  my 
Becessity^  and  for  which  Tetty  expressed 
her  ffratitude." 

'*  July  7.— -I  lent  Mr.  Simpson  ten  guin* 
eaa  more." 

Here  he  had  a  pleasing  opportunity  of  do- 
inff  the  same-  kindness  to  an-  oki  ^IKend, 
which  he  had  formerly  received  fropn  him.. 
Indeed  his  liberality  as  to  money  was  very 


^  [Thb  kltar  hu  boen  conumuiiqated  ts  Dr. 
Hall,  Ibff  the  lue  of  tbii  edition,  by  tho  kindDSii 
lef  tho  Rev.  Cfaariea  Row.  FeUpv  of  Liaeobi  CoU 
Jcf  e,  Oxrord.~ED.] 
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remarkable.    The  next  ftrticle  in  his  dairy 

"July  16th,  I  received,  seventy-five 
pounds  9,    Lent  Mr.  Davies  twenty-five.»» 

Trinity  ftnUeye.  Dublin,  at  this  tune,  pm^ 
prised  Jc^nson  with  a  spontaneous  eompli- 
ment  of  the  highest  academical  honours,  by 
creatinj^^  mm  doctor  of  laim.  Th<>  ai^^nmA^ 
which  18  m  my  possea8ion,^is  as  follows: 

••  Omkibus  ad  quoa  prtuentt$  Htera  perte" 
nertnt,  $altUem.  JVhs  Praponius  et  Soeii 
8emore$  ColUgu  saeroiaruta  et  indwidum  7W- 
nitatis  jRegma  BHzahethm  justta  Dublin,  <€«• 
tatnuTy  Samtaeli  Johnson,  jlrmigero,  oh  egre^ 
giam  Mcriptorum  eUgantiam  et  utUitatemt 
groHam  ecneeMsam  Jruitse  pro  gradu  DoetO" 
raHu  in^ittroque  Jure,  oetaoo  die  /v/ft,  Jinno 
Domini  miiletimo  siptingenteiimo  Btxagesi' 
mo-^rtiinto.  M  euiue  rei  tettitwmivm  ttngw- 
l^rwn  manue  et  oigillum  quo  in  Mice  Kttmur 
app0»uimu9t  vieetimo  tertio  die  JuUi,  Jlnno 
Domini  miUesimo'  eeptingentenmo  ^eexeigeti* 
nuh-quinio, 

FbAn.  ANDKEwg.  Prorpc. 
GuL.  Clbmxnt.     R.  MuamAT. 

Tho.  WlMOm,  ROBtOa.LAW. 

Tho.  LBI.AND.   •  '  Mich.  KtiARNXT.** 

This  unsolicited  mark  of  distincdon,  con- 
ferred on  so  great,  a  library  character,  did 
much  honour  to  the  judgment  and  liberal 
spirit  of  that  learned  b<3y.  Johnson  ac- 
knowledged tile  favour  in  a  letter  to  Dr. 
Leland,  one  of  their  number;  but  I  have 
not  been  able  to  obtain  a  copv  of  it. 

[After  the  publication,  of   the    w^^^ 
edition  in  1804,  a  copy  of  this  letter 
was  communicated  to  Mr.  Malone  by  John 
Leland,  esq.  ton  to  the  learned  historian,  to 
whom  it  is  addressed. 

**.TO  THK  RET.  DR.  LELAND. 

LondoD,  17  9ct.  1765  «. 

'*  Sir, — ^Among  the  names  subscribed  to 
the  degree  which  I.  have  had  the  honour  of 
receiving  from  the  University  of  Dublin,^  I 
find  none  of  which  I  have  any  personal  know- 
ledge but  those  of  Dr.  Andrews  and  your- 
sell. 

"Men  can  be  estimated  by  those  who 
know  them  not,  only  as  they  are  repreiBent- 
ed  by  those  who  knew  tliem;  and  therefore 
I  flatter  myself  that  I  ow(^  much  of  Uie 


*  [Probably  a  qaaitar's  peasMn* — ^Ed.] 

*  [The  fame  ^ho  has  eentribnted  tome  notes 
to  the  late  editioM  of  this  work.  He  was  the 
elder  bro(her  of  the  la|e  Bkbopof  OHory.— bd.] 

*  [HaWkiM  and  MniphYseem  to  think  that  the 
degree  ibUowed  the  pnblicalion  of  Shak^wara^ 
hot  the  fotmer  was,  we  see,  in  July  (the  anaaal 
Commencement),  and  the  latter  in  Oetober: 
Johmon's  acknovriedgment  of  the  boneor  waa 
perhaps  poilpoaed  lo  the  end  of  the  acadeouo  v»* 
catSQB.--£D.] 
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ple&sure  whieh  this  distinction  grives  me  to 
your  concurrence  with  Dr.  Andrewrs  in  re- 
commending me  to  the  learned  society. 

"  Having  desired  the^provost  t6  return 
my  general  thanks  to  the  university,  1  beg 
that  you,  sir,  will  accept  my  particular  and 
immediate  acknowledgments.  1  am,  sir, 
yoar  most  obedient  and  most  humble  ser- 
vant, "Sam.  JoHirsoH.t"] 

[His  great  affection  for  our  own 
J|*J2;  universities,  and  particularly  his 
attachment  to  Oxford,  prevented 
Johnson  from  receiving  this  honour^  as  it 
was  intended,  and  he  never  assumed  the 
title  which  it  conferred.  He  was  ^s  little 
pleased  tabe  called  Doctor  in  consequence' 
of  it,  as  he  was  with*  the  title  of  domne, 
which  a  friend  of  his  once  incautiously  ad- 
dressed him  by.  He  thought  it  alluded  to 
his  having  been  a  schoolmaster;  and, though 
he  has  ably  vindicated  Milton  from  the  re- 
proach that  Salmasius  meant  to  fix  on  him, 
Dy  saying  that  he  was  of  that  profession,  he 
wished  to  have  it  forgot,  that  himself  had 
ever  been  driven  toit  as  the  means  of  sub- 
sistence, and  had  failed  in  the  attempt.] 

He  appears  tliis  vear  to  have  been  seized 
with  a  temporary  nt  of  ambition,  for  he  had 
thoughts  both  of  studying  law,  and  of  en- 
gaging in  politicks.  His  "  Prayer  before 
the  Study  of  Law"  is  truly  admirable: 

«  86  Sept.  17(». 

«  Almighty  God,  the  giver  of  wisdom, 
without  whose  help  resolutions  are  vain, 
without  whose  blessing  study  is  ineffectual; 
enable  me,  if  it  be  thy  will,  to  attain  rucli 
knowledge  as  may  qualify  me  to  direct  ihe 
doubtful,  and  instruct  the  ignorant;  to  pre- 
vent wrongs  and  terminate  contentions; 
and  grant  that  I  may  use  that  knowledge 
which  I  shall  attain,  to  thy  gloiy  and  my 
own  salvation,  for  Jesus  Christ's  sake. 
Amen.*' 

His  prayer  in  the  view  of  becoming  a 
politician  is  entitled  "  Engaging  in  Poli- 
ticks with  H— — ^n,"  no  doubt,  his  friend, 
the  Right  Honourable  William  Gerard 
Hamilton »,  for  whom,  during  a  long  ac- 


quaintance, he  had  «  grent  esteem,  and  tn 
whose  conversation  he  once  paid  thislwli 
compliment:  "lam  veiy  unwilling  to  be 
led  alone,  sir,  and  therefere  I  go  with  my 
compAiiy  down  the  first  pair  of  staiis,  in 
some  hopes  that  they  may,  perhaps,  retaTi; 
again;  I  so  with  you,  sir,  as  far  as  the  street- 
door."  In  what  particular  department  ut 
intended  to  engage ^  does  not  appear,  cci 
can  Mr.  Hamilton  explain.  His  praye*  » 
in  general  terms. 

<<  Enlighten  my  understanding  with  know- 
ledge of  right,  and  govern  my  will  by  tfay 
laws,  that  no  deceit  mtj  mislead  me,*  nor 
temptation  corrupt  me^  that  I  may  always 
^endeavour  to  do  good,  and  hinder  evil." 

>There  is  nothing  upon  the  subject  in  his 
dianr. 

This  year  was  distinguish^  bv  his'M og 
introduced  into  the  family  of  Mr.  Thrsle, 
oife  of  the  most  eminent  brewers  in  Ei^- 
land,  and  member  of  parliament  for  the  bor- 
ough of  Southwark.' ,  Foreigners  are  not  a 
little  amazed,  when  they  hear  of  breweis, 
distillers,  tind  men  in  similar  departments 
of  trade,  held  forth  Us  persons  of  con«der»> 
ble  consequence.  In  tnis  great  eonunercial 
country  it  is  natural  that  a  sFtuation  which 


>  I  have  not  been  able  to'  recover  the  letter, 
which  Johnson  wrote  to  Dr.  Andrew*  oir  this  oc- 
casion.— Malo^te. 

*  [lliis  m  a  miartike  of  Hawkins,  wUg)!  Mur- 
phy also  adopts.  Mr.  Boswell  states,  {poH^  7th 
April,  1775,  ft.)  that  Johnson,  hianelf,  neter 
OMd  the  title  of  Doctor  before  hit  name,  even 
after  his  Oxford  degree. — Ed.] 

3  [Mr.  Hamilton  bad  been  secretary  to  Lord 
Halifax  as  Loid  Lieutenant  of  Ireland,  and  re- 
mained a  short  time  with  his  anoceasor,  ^Lord 
Northnmberiand,  but  he  resigued  in  1 764.  Though 
he  never  spoke  in  parliament  after  this,  his  bio^- 
nphor  informs  us  (perhaps  on  the  authority  oT  this 
passage),  that  he  meditiOed  taking  an  acthre  part 
m  political  life;  he,  however,  did  not,  and  his  al- 


liance with  Johnson,  whatever  it  was  inteodod  ts 
be,  seems  to  have  produced  little  -or  nothing,  at 
least  that  we  know  of.  Mr.  Hamilton  di^  m 
1796,  «5t  68.— Ed.] 

-*  In  the  preface  to  a  late  collection  of  Mr. 
Hamilton's  Piepes,  it  has  been  observed,  tkat  oar 
antbour  waa,  by  \the  generality  of  JofaiMMi'i 
words,  *<  led  to  sapptee  that  he  was  seined  with 
a  temporary  fit  of  ambition^  and  that  benc«  ha 
was  induced  to  apply  his.  thouglits  to  law  and 
potitkJia.  But  Mr.  BoBweU  was  certainly  ONBtekM 
in  this  respect:  and  these  woids  meiply  aUvde  ts 
Johnson^a  having  at  that  time  entered  into  some 
engagement  wiUi  Mr.  Hamilton  oceasionaUy  ts 
furnish  him  with  bis  sentiments  on  the  great  po- 
Htk^  topicks  which  should  be  conskiered  in  par- 
liament.'* In  consequence  of  this  engagetnenC, 
Johnson,  in  "Novennber,  1766,  wrote  a  very  vafai- 
able  tract,  entitled  "  Consideratrons  on  Com," 
which  is  printed/ as  an  appendix  to  the  works  af 
Mr.  Hamilton,  published  by  T.  Payne  in  1808.— 
Ma  LONE.  [It  seema  very  improbable  thai  as 
solemn  a  ** j/rayer,  on  engaging  m  polities** 
should  have  had  no  meaning.  It  w«re  perhaps 
vain  now  to  inquire  after  what  Mr.  Hamilton  jrro^ 
fe$$ed  not  to  he  able  to  explain;  but  we  may  bs 
sure  that  it  was,  in  Johnson's  opinion,  no  anch 
trivial  and  casual  amstsnce  as  is  aumested  In  Mr. 
Malone's  note.  From  a  letter  to  Bliss  Porter, 
{po$t,  14th  January,  1766),  it.  may  he  gneascd, 
that  this  engagement  vraa  in  some  way  connected 
with  the  parliamentary  sesnon, .  and  it  may  have 
been  an  alliance  to  write  pamphlets  or  paragrapfaa 
in  favour  of  a  particular  line  of  politicks.  What- 
ever it  was,  it  may  be  inferred,  from  the  obscurity 
in  which  they  have  left  it,  that  it  was  something 
which  neither  Hamilton  nor  Johnson  cfaoan  is 
talk  about.— Ed.] 
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produces  mtich  wealth  ahould  be  consider- 
ed as  very  respectable  j  and,  no  doubt,  hon- 
est industry  is  entitled  to  esteem.  But, 
perhaps,  the  too  rapid  advances  of  men  of 
low  extraction  tends  to  lessen  the  value  of 
that  distinction  by  biVth  and  ^entilitv«  which 
has  ever  been  found  beneficial  to  tne  grand 
scheme  of  subordination.  Johnson  used  to 
ffive  this  account  of  the  rise  of  Mr.  ThraJe's 
father:  "  Hie  worked  at  six  shillinffs  a  w^ek 
for  twenty  years  in  the  great  brewery, 
-which  afterwards  was  his  own.  The  pro- 
prietor of  it  1  had  an  only  daughter,  who 
was  marded  to  a  nobleman.  It  was  nqt  fit 
that  a  peer  should  continue  the  business. 
On  the  old  man?s  death^  therefore,  the 
brewery  was  to  be  sold.  To  find  a  pur- 
chaser for  so  large  ,a  property  was  a  difficult 
matter;  and,  af&r  some  time,  it  was  sug- 
gested, that  it  would  be  advisable  to  treat 
with  Thrale,  ^  sensible,  active,  honest  man, 
who  had  been  employed  in  the  hou^e,  and  to 
transfer  the  whole  tonim  for  thirty  thousand 
pounds,  security  being  taken  upon  the  pro- 
perty. Tills  was  accordingly  settled.  In 
eleven  vears  Thrale  paid  the  purchase-mo- 
ney. He  acquired  a  large*  fortune,  and  liv- 
ed to  be  fhigh-sherifi"  of  Surr^  in  173S, 
and]  member  of  parliament  for  South  wark' 
[in  1740.1  But  what  was  most  remarkable 
was  the  liberality  with  which  be  used  his 
riches.  He  gave  his  son  and  daughters  the 
best  education.  The  esteem  wh  ich  his  good 
conduct  procured  him  from  the  nobleman 
wiio  had  married  his  master's^daijghter  made 
him  be  treated  with  much  attention;  and  his 
son.both  at  school  and  at  the  university  of 
Oxford,  associated  with  youne  men  of  the 
first  rank.  .His  allowance  from  his  father,  af- 
ter he  lefV  college,  was  splendid;  not  less  than, 
a  thousand  a  vear.  This,  in  a  man  who 
bad  risen  as  old  Thrale  did,  Was  a  very  ex- 
traordinary instance    of  generosity.    He 


>  The  predecesor  of  old  Tbnl^  was  Edmnnd 
HalMj,  eiq.t  the  nobleman  who  married  his 
dangfater  was  Lord  Cobham,  great  uncle  of  the 
Marqais  of  Buekiiigfaam.  Bat,  I  believe.  Dr. 
Johnaan  ww  mialakea  in  anignii^  so  very  low 
aa  origin  to  Afr.ThnJe.  l*heelerkof  St.  Aiban'a, 
a  verv  aged  man,  toki  me,  that  he  (the  elder 
Thrale)  mairied  a  yisler  of  Mr,  Halaey.  It  is  at 
least  certain  that  the  fanrily  of  Thmie  was  ^ 
some  conaideration  in  that  town:  in  the  abbey 
charch  is  a  handaome  monument  to  the  memory 
of  Mr.  John  Thrale»  late  of  London,  mepshaDt, 
who  died  in  1704,  a^d  54;  Manaret,  hia  vrife, 
and  three  of  their  cluldren  who  £ed  jonng,  be- 
tween the  jean  1676  and  1690.  Tbe  arms  apon 
this  monument  are,  paly  of  eight,  gnlef  and  or, 
knpaling,  ermme,  on  a  thief  indented  vert,  three 
wolves'  (or  grypfaona')  heads,  or,  conped  at  the, 
neck: — Crest  on  a  ducal  coronet,  a  tree,  veit-rr 
Blaxxwat. 

'  [He  died  in  Ap.  1758,  and  his  wife  in  1760^ 
•^  QeiU.  Mag'   Eo.] 


naed  to  say,  *  If  ibis  young  dog  does  not  find 
so  much  after  I  am  gone  as  he  expects,  let 
him  remember  that  he  has  had  a  great'deal 
ilrmy  own  time."' . 

The  son,  though  in  affluent  circumstan- 
eetf,"had  good  sense  enpugh  to  carry  on  his 
his  father's  trade,  which  .was  of  such  extent, 
that  I  remember  he  once  told  me,  he  wouki 
not  quit  it  for  an  annuity  of  t^n  thousand  a 
year;  <<  For  (said  he)  that  I  get  ten  thou 
sand  a  year  by  it,  but.  it  is  an  estate  to  a 
famHy.'f  Having  leil  daughters  only,  the 
property  was  sold  for  the  imipense  sum  of  one 
nundred  and  thirty-five  thousand  pounds;  a 
magnifi^nt  proof  pf  what  may  be  done  by 
fair  trade  in  a  long  period  of  tinve. 

There  may  be  some  who  think  that  a  new 
system  of  gentility^  ml^ht  be  established, 
upon  principles  totall  v  different  from  what 
liav^e  nitherto  prevailed.  Our  j>re8ent  her- 
aldy,  it  may  be  sliid,  is  suited  to  the  barba- 
rous times  m  which  it  had  its  origin.  Jt  is 
chiefiy  founded  upon  ferocious  merit,  upon 
military  exccll^hee.  Why,  in  civilized 
times,  we  may  be  asked,  should  there  not 
be  rank  and  honours,  upon  principles,  which, 
independent  of  long  custom,  are  certainly 
not  less  worthy,  and  which,  when  once  al- 
lowed to  be  connected  with  elevation  and 
precedency,  would  obtain  the  same  dignity 
in  our  imagination ^  Why  shoukl  not  the 
knowledge,'  the  skill,  the  expertness,  the  as- 
siduity,  and  the  spirited  hazards  of  trade  and 
commerce,  when  crowned  with  success,  be 
entitled  to  give  those  flattering  distinctions 
by  which  mankind!  are  so  universally  capti- 
vated?   '       . 

Such  are  the  specious,  but  false  arguments 
for  a  proposition  which  always  will  find  nu 
merous  advocates  in  a  nation  where  men 
are  every  day  starting  up  from  obscurity  to 
wealth.  To  reAite  them  is  needless.  The 
genera]  sense  of  mankind  dries  out  with  ir- 


*  Mrs.  Barney  informs  me  that  she  heard  Dr.. 
Johnson  aay,  **  An  English  merchant  is  a  new 
species  of  gentlemad.'*  He,  perhaps,  had  in  to 
mind  the  following  ingeniona  paanj^  in  **  The 
Coiiaeiooa  Loveri,**  Act.iv.  Scene  iL  where  Mr. 
SealandthoBaddreaaes  Sir  John  Bevil:  <*Giveme 
leave  to  say,  that  we  merehanti'  are  a  speciei  of 
gantry  that  have  grewn  nte  the  world  this  hat 
centary,  and  are  as  bononreblei  and  almost  as 
aaefi)}  aa  yon  bmded-lblks,  ^thal*  have  ahvaya 
thonght  yoamelyes  ao  mnch  above  as;  lor  yoor 
trying  fonooth  is  extended  no  farther  tlna  a  load 
of  hay,  or  a  fat  oz.  Yon  are  pleoaant  people 
indeed!  becaoae  yon  are  genondly  bred  np  to  be 
4azy;  therefore,  I  warrant  yon,  industry  is  dis- 
honourable,**— BoBWjcLL.  [If  indeed  Johnaon 
called  merehants  a  new  species  of  gentUmeth, 
he  must  have  foigotten  not  only  the  merehanti  of 
TVre  who  were  "  prmces,"  and  the  Medici  of 
Florence,  but  the  Grdshams,  Cnuifields,  Oaboraes, 
Duncombes,  and  so  many  othen  of  Eiuland.— 
En.] 
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reswlibie  foicc,  "  Un  genUthomme  e$t  ioth 
jourt  geniUhommeK" 

Mr.  Thrate  bad  married  Miss  Heather 
Lynch  Salusbury,  of  good  Welah  extrac- 
tion, a  lady  of  kvely  talents,  improved  by 
education.  That  Johnaon's  introduction 
into  Mr.  Thrale'a  family,  which  contribut- 
ed ao  much  to' the  happineaa  of  his  life,  was 
owing  to  her  desire  for  hia  conversation,  is 
a  verv  probable  and  the  general  supposi- 
tion :  but  it  is  not  the  truth.  Mf.  Murphy« 
who-  was  intimate  with  Mr.  Thrale,  havihg 
spoken  very  highly  of  Dr.  Johnson,  he  was 
recjuested  to  make  them  acquainted.  This 
being  mentioned  to  Johnson,  he  accepted 
of  an  invitation  to  dinner  at  Thrale's,  and 
was  so'  much  pleased  with  his  reception, 
b(tth  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Thrale,  and  they  so 
much  pleased  with  him,  that  his  invitations 
to  their  house  were  mOre  and  more  frequent, 
till  at  last  he  becieane  oife  of  the  fan^iiy,  anoL 
an  apartment  was  appropriated  to  him,  both 
in  their  house  at  Southwark,  and  in  their 
villa  at  Streatham. 

Johnson  had  a  very  sincere  esteem  for 
Mr.  Thrale,  as  a  man  of  excellent  princi- 
ples, ^  good  scholar,  well  sl^illed  in  trade^ 
of  a  sound  nindersunding,  and  of  maimers 
such  as  presented  the  character  of  a  plain 
independent  English  *squire.  [And 
r*!?'  ^**®°>  *®  ^'^  * io^z*  tells  us,  with 
an  amiable  glow  of  gratitude,  any 
perplexity  happened  to  disturb  Mr.  Thrale's 
quiet,  dear  Dt,  Johnson  left  him  scarce  a 
moment,  and  tried  every  artifice  to  amuse, 
as  well  as  every  argument  to  console  him ; 
nor  is  it  more  possible  to  describe  than  to 
forget  his  prudent,  his  pious  atteptions  to-, 
wards  the  man  who  had  some  yeiEirs  before 
certainly  saved  his  valuable  life,  perhaps 
his  reason.] 

As  this  family  will  frequently  be  men- 
tioned in  the  course  of  the  following  pages, 
and  as  a  false  notion  has  prevailed  that  Mr. 
Thrale  was  inferior,  and  m  some  degree  in- 
significant, compared'  with  Mrs.  Thrale,  it 
may  be  proper  to  give  a  true  state  of  the 
case  from  the  authority  of  Johnson  himself 
in  his.  own  words, 

"  I  know  no  man  (said  he),,  who  is  more 
master'of  his  wife  and  family  than  Thrale. 
If  he  but  holds  uu  a  finger,  he  is  obeyed. 
It  is  a  great  mistaxe  to  suppose  that  she  is 
above  him  in  literaiy  attamments.  She  is 
more  flippant;  but  he  has  ten  times  her 
learning;  he  is  a  regular  scholar;  but  her 
leaminff  is  that  qf  a  schoolboy  in  one  of  the 
lower  lorms."  My  readers  may  naturally 
wish  for  some  representation  of  the  figures 


■  [This  dicfcim  is,  whateTer  be  its  valne,  not 
applicable  to  this  ease,  whera  the  question  is  not 
whether  a  gentleman  can  ever  cease  to  be  one, 
bnt  whether  a  plebeian  ean  ever  herome  a  gehtle- 
-Ei».] 


of  thia  coupleS.  Mr.  Thrale  was  tall,  wett 
proportioned,  and  stately.  As  for  mad&m 
or  my  mutret*,  by  which  epithets  Johnson 
used  to  itaention  Mrs.  Thrale,  she 


was  short, plump,  and  brisk  3.     She  ^^' 

has  herself  given  Us  a  lively  view  ^ 
of  the  ideii  which  Jc^nson  had  of  her  per- 
son, on  her  ap^aring  before  him  in  a  dark- 
c?ok)ured  gown :  «  You  little  creatures  should 
never  wear  those  sort  of  clothes,  however; 
they  are  unsuitable  in  eveiy  way.  What! 
have  not  all  insects  gay  colours?  "  Mr. 
Thrale  gave  his  wife  a  liberal  indulgence, 
both  in  the  choice  of  their  compaiiy,  and 
in  the  mode  of  entertaining  them.  He  un- 
derstood and  valued  Johnson,  without  re- 
mission, from  their  first  acquaintance  to  the 
day  of  his  death.  Mrs.  Thrale  was  enchant- 
ed with  Johnson's  convei^Uition  for  its  own 
sake,  and  hud  also  a  very  allowable  vanity 
in  appearing  to  be  honoured  With  the  atteiH 
tion  of  so  celebrated  a  man. 

Nothing  could  be  more  fortunate  fbr 
Jc^nson  than  this  connexion.  .  He  had  at 
Mt.  Thrale's  all  the  comforts  and  even  luxu- 
ries of  life:  his  melancholy  was  diverted, 
and  his  irregular  habits  lessened  by  assod^ 
tion  with  ad  agreeable  and  weU-ordered 
family.  He  was  treated  with  the  iitmosl 
respect  rfnd  even  afiection.  The  vivacity 
of  Mrs.  Thrale's  literary  talk  roused  him  to 
cheerfulness  and  exertion,  even  when  they 
were  alone.  But  this  was  not  often  tlie 
case;  for  he  found  here  a  constant  succes- 
sion of  what  gave  him  the  highest  enjoy- 
ment,  the  society  of  the  learned,  the  witty, 
and  the  eminent  in  every  way,  who  were 
assembled  in  numerous  companies;  called 
forth  his  wonderful  powers,  and  gratified 
him  with  admiration,  to  which  no  man 
could  be  insensible. 

[Johnson  formed,  says  Mr.  Ty- 
ers,  at  Streatham  a  room  for  a  U-  ^^^ 
brary,  and  increased  by  hia  recook- 
roendation  the  number  of  books.  Here  he 
was  to  be  found  (himself  a  library)  when  a 
friend  called  upon  him;  and  by  hhn  the 
friend  was  sure  to  be  introduced  to  the 
dinner-table,  which  Mrs.  Thrale  knew  how 
to  spread  with  the  utmost  plenty  and  el^ 
gance,  and  which  wis  ofl^n  adorned  with 
such  guests,  that  to  dine  tlierie  was  epnl£$ 
aeeumbere  dwum.  Of  Mrs.  Thrale,  if 
ilientioned  at  aH,  less  cannot  be  said,  than 
that  in  one  of  ti^  hie»i  opinions  of  John- 
son, **  If  she  was  not  the  wisest  woman  in 
the  worid,  iflie  was  undoubtedly  one  o€  the 
wittiest."  Besides  a  natural  vivacity  in 
conversation,  slie  had  reading  enough,  and 


'  '  [TKe  reader  will  not  fall  to  6fasarve  the  fans 
in  which  Mr.  Boswell  talks  of*'  thi$  coiiole."— 
Ed.1 

*  [She  was  twenty-five  vean  of  t^%  hIimj 
this  aoffnaintanee  conunenML — ^Ejd.  J 
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the  "  gods  had  made  her  poetical."  Her 
poem  of  "The  Three  Warninpi"  Tihe 
•ubi^t  she  owned  not  to  be  original)  is 
highly  interesting  and  serious,  and  liteialiy 
comes  home  to  every  body's  business  and 
bosom.  ^  She  took,  or  caused  such  care  to 
be  taken  of  Johnson,  during  an  illness  of 
eontinuance,  that  Gokismith  told  her,  **  he 
owed  his  recovery  to  her  attention."  She 
moreover  taught  him  to  lay  up  something 
of  his  income  every  year.] 

[Johnson  had  auo  at>  Streatham  oppor- 
.       tunities  of  exercise,  and  the  plea- 
pl'isa!      s^f^  o^  airings  and  excursions.    In 
the  exercise  of  a  coach  he  had 
great  delight ;  it  afforded  him  the  indul- 
gence of  indoleht  postures,  and,  as  it  seems, 
the  noise  of  it  assisted  his  hearing.  ]  [When. 
Mrs.  Piozzi  asked  him  why  he  do- 
ted  on  a  coach  so,  he  answered, 
that,  "  in  the  first  place,  the  com- 
pany were  thtU  in  with  liim  iheref  and 
could  not  escape  is  out  of  a  room ;  and,'  in 
the  next  plape,  he  heard  all  that  was  said  in 
a  carriage.]     [He  Was  prevailed 
J*5^      on  by  Air.  Thrale  to  join  in  the 
'*  pleasures  of  th^  chase,  m  which  he 

•bowed  ntmself  a  bold  'rider,  for  he  either 
leaped,  or  broke  through,  the  hedges  that 
G^tructed  him.  This  he  did,  not  because 
he  was  eager  in  the  pursuit,  but,  as  he 
said,  to  save  the  trouble  of  alighting  and 
remounting.  Hrdid^ngl^ derive  the  plea- 
sure or  benefit  from  ndkig  that  many  do: 
it  had  qo  tendency  ta  raise  .his  spirits ; 
and  he  once  said  that,  in  a  journ^  on  horse- 
back, he  fell  asl(^]    * 

[He  certainly  rode  on  Mr. 
Thrale's  old  hunter  with  a  good 
firmness,  and  though  he  would  fol- 
low the  hounds  fifty  miles  an  end  some- 
times^  would  never  own  himself  either 
tired  or  amused.  "  I  have  now  learned," 
said  he,  "  by  hunting,  to  perceive  that  it  is 
no  diversion  at  all,  nor  ever  takes  a  man 
out  of  himself  for  a  moment:  the  dogs 
have  less  sagacity  than  I  could  have  pi^ 
vailed  on, myself  to  suppose ;  and  the  gen- 
tlemen olien  called  to  me  not  to  ride  over 
them.  It  is  very  strange  and  very  melan- 
choly, that  the  paucity  of  human  pleasures 
should  persuade  us  ever  to  call  hunting  one 
of  them."  He  was  however  proud  to  be 
amonrst  the  sportsmen;  and  Mrs.  Piozzi 
thought  no  praise  ever  went  so  close  to  his 
heart,  as  wnen  Mr.  Hamilton  called  out 
one  day  upon    Brighthelmstone  Downs; 


Pfoui, 
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^  [Mr.  Botwell  nyi,  in  another  plaee,  that 
Jolutton. once  honted;  this  seems  more  probable 
than  MiB.  PioBi*s  and  Hawkins]^  stateroenti,  frum 
which  it  would  be  inferred,  that  he  hooted  habU^ 
uaUy*  It  seems  hard  to  figure  to  one's  self  Dr. 
Johoson  iairiy  joining  ia  this  violent  and,  to  him, 
ooe  would  suppose,  extnvagant  and  dangeroos 


^"  Why,  Johnson  ridea  as  well,  for  aught  I 
see,  as  the  most  illiterate  fellow  in  £ng^ 
land."] 

[Mrs.  Piozzi's  account  of  th^ 
coounencement  and  progress  of  ™* 
this  acquaintance  deserves  to  be 
preserved  in  her  own  words:  ["The  fint 
time  I  ever  saw  this  extraordinary  man 
waa  in  the  year  1764,  when  Mr.  ^^ 
Muri^y,  who  had^long  been  the  ^^^ 
friend  and  confidential  intimate  of 
Mr.  Thrale,  persuaded  him  to  wish  for 
Johnson's  conversation,  extolling  i^  in  teims 
whieh  that  of  no  other  person  coul4  have 
deserved^  till  we  ware  only  in  doubt  how 
to  obtain  his  company,  and  find  an  excuse 
for  the  invitation.  The  celebrity  of  Mr. 
Woodhouse,  a  shoemaker,  whose  verses 
were  at  that  time  the  subject  of  common 
discourse,  soon  afforded  a  pretence,  and 
Mr.  Murphy  brought  Johnson  to  meet  him, 
giving  me  a  general  caution  not  to  be  sur- 
prised, at  his  figure,  dress,  or  behaviour. 
NVbat  I  recollect  best  of  the  day's  talk  was 
his  earnestly  recommending  Addison's 
works  to  Mr.  Woodhouse  as  a  model  for 
imitation.  <  Give  nightr'  and  days,  sir,' 
said  he, '  to  tlie  study  of  Addison,  if  yon 
mean  either  to  be  a  good  writer,  or,  what 
IS  more  worth,  an  honest  man.'  When  I 
saw  something  likd  the  same  expression  in 
his  criticism  on  that  authour,  lately  pub- 
lished, [in  the  Lwet  of  ihe  PoeU^  I  put 
him  in  mind  of  his  past  injunctions  to  the 
young  poet,  to  which  he  replied, '  That  he 
wished  the  shoemaker  m^ht  have'  remem- 
bered them  as  well.'  •  l^*.  Johnson  liked 
his  new  acquaintance  so  much,  however, 
that  from  that  time  he  dined  with  us  every 
Thursday  through  the  winter,  and  in  the 
autumn  of  th^  next  year  he  followed  us  to 
Brighthehhstone,  whence  we  were  gone  be- 
fore his  arrival;  so  he  was  disappointed 
and  enraged,  and  wrote  us  a  letter  expres- 
sive of  anger,  which  we  were  >desirous  to 
pacify,  and  to  obtain  his  company  again  if 
possible.  Mr.  Murphy  brought  him  back 
to  us  a^ain  very  kindly,  and  from  that  time 
his  visits  grew  more  freouent,  till  in  the 
year  1766  His  health,  which  he  had  always 
complained  of,  grew  so  exceedingly  bad, 
that  he  could  not  stir  out  of  his  room  in 
the  court  he  inhabited  for  many  weeks  to- 
gether— I  think  monJtlu, 

<*Mr.  Thrale's  attentions  and  my  own 
now  became  so  acceptable  to  liim,  that  he 
oflen  lamented  to  us  the  horrible  condition 
of  his  mind,  which  he  said  was  nearly  dis- 
tracted^ uid  though  he  charged  us  to 
make  him  odd  solemn '  promises  of  secrecy 
on  so  strange^  a  subject,  yet  i^hen  we  wait- 


'  [In  the  secood  oiooth  if  his  acqoaiotance 
with  IMr. .  Boswell,  we  have  seen  that  Johoson 
conmranicated  to  him  his  tendeocy  to  this  infirmi- 
ty, yet,  though  he  eoold  himself  be  so  nnnnncsm 
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ed  on  him  ode  moiniDg,  and  heard  him,  in 
the  moat  path^tick  terms,  bee  the  prayers 

•  of  Dr.  Delap  i,  who  had  leu  him  as  we 
came  in,  I  Mi  exceasiv^ly  affected  with 
grief,  and  well  remember  that  my  hiisband 
involuntarily  lifled  yp  one  hand  to-shut  his 
mouth,  from  provocation  at  heariae  a  man 
so  wildly  proclaim  what  he  cx>uid  at  last 
persuade  no  one  to  believe,  and  what^  if 
true,  would  have  been  so  very  unfit  to 
reveal. 

««Mr.  Thrale  went  away  socmi  after, 
leaving  me  with  him,  and  bidding  me  pre- 
vail on  him  to  quit  his  close  habitation  in 
the  court  and  come  with  us  to'  Streatham, 
where  I  underumk  the  care  of  his  healthy 
and  had  the  honour. and  hi4>pinea8  of  tconr 
tribuUng  to  its  restoration.") 

In  the  October  of  this. year  he 
p^Jn'  **  lelfigth  gave  to  the  worid  his 
edition-  of  Shakspeare.  [He  was 
insensible  to  Churchill's  abuse;  but  the, 
poem  before  mentioned  had  brouffht  to  re- 
membrance, that  his  edition  of  Snaksneare 
had  long  been  due.  His  friends  took  the 
alarm,  and,  by  all  the  arts  (^reasoning  and 
persuasion,  laboured  to'  convince  him  that 
naving  taken  subscriptions  for  a  work  in 
which  he  had  made  no  nrogress,  his  credit 
was  at  stake.  He  confessed  he  was  culpa- 
ble, and  promised  from  time  to  time  to  be- 

.  gin  a  course  of  such  reading^as  was  neces- 
sary to  qualify  him  for  the  work:  this  was 
no  more  than  he  had  formerly  done  in  an 
engagement  with  Coxeter^,  to  whom  he 
had  bound  himself  to  write  the  life  of 
Shakspeare,  but  he  never  could  be  prevail- 
ed on  to  begin  it,  so  that  even  now  it  was 
questioned. whether  his  promises  were  to  be 
relied  on.  For  this  reason  Sir  Joshua 
Reynolds,  and  some  other  of  his  ^ends, 
who  were  more  concerned  for  his  reputa- 
tion than  himself  seemed  to  be,  contrived 
to  entangle  him  by  a  wager,  or  some  other 
pecuniary  engagement,  to  perform  his  task 
oy  a  certain  time.]  This  edition,  if  it  had 
no  other  merit  but  that  of  producing  his 
preface,  in  which  the  excellencies  and  de- 


rily  candid,  we  shall  see  with  what  froqaency  aod 
severity  he  used  to  bUioe  Boswell  when  tie 
presumed  to  mention  his  own  mental  distresses. 
—Ed.] 

*  [Rector  of  Lewes  in  Sussex.— Ed.] 
'  Thomas  Coxeter,  Esq.  who  had  also  made  a 
large  collection  of  plays,  and  from  whose  mana- 
script  notes  the  Lives  of  the  EnglUh  Poets,  by 
Shieb  and  Gibber,  were  principally .  compiled. 
Mr.  Coxeter  was  bred  at  Trinity  College,  Oxford, 
and  died  in  London,  April  17th,  1747,  in  his  fifty- 
ninth  year.  A  particnlar  accoont  of  him  may  be 
fonnd  in  the  gentleman^s  Magatine  for  1781, 
p.  173.— Maloiu:.  [With  regard  to  Cibber's 
or  Shieis's  Lives  'of  the  Poets,  see  ante,  p.  76; 
and  post,  10th  Apnl,  1776,  where  the  snbjjeict  is 
Tasnmed.— Ed.] 


fects  of  that  immortal  bard  are  displajod 
with  a  masterly  hand,  the  nation  wonld 
have  had  no  reason  to  complain.  A  bUnd 
indiscriminate  admiration  of  Shakspean 
had  exposed  the  British  nation  to  the  ridi- 
cule or  foreignera.  Johnson,  by  candid^ 
admitting  the  faults  of  his  poet,  had  tbe 
more  crendiit  in  bestowing  on  him  deaenred 
and  iiidisputable  praise ;  and  doubtlefis  none 
of  all  his .  panegyrists  have  dojm  him  half 
so  much  nonour.  Their  praise  waa  lika 
that  of  a  counsel,  upop  his  own  side  of  the 
cause;  Johnson's  was  dike  the  .grave,  wefl 
considered,  and  impartial  opinion  of  the 
judg^e,  which  falls  from  his  lips  with  weight, 
and  is  received  with  reverence.  What  he 
did  as  a  commentator  has  no  small  share  af 
merit,  though  his  researches  were  not  ao 
ample,  and  his  investigations  so  acute,  as 
they  might  have  been :  which  we  nowcer- 
tainly  know  from  the  faboure  of  other  able 
and  ingenious  criticks  who  have  followed 
him.  He  has  enriched  his  edition  with  a 
concise  account  of  each  play,  and  of  its 
characteristick  excellence.  Many  of  his 
notes  have  illustrated  obscurities  in.  the 
text,  and  placed  passages  eminent  for  beaiH 
ty  in  a  more  conspicuous  light ;  and  be  haa, 
in  ^neral,  exhibited  such  a  mode  of  anno- 
taUoU;  as  may  be  beneficial  to  all  aubs^- 
quent  edi^rs. 

[Though  he  would  sometimes  ^2^ 
divert  himMf  b^Jtey ing^fl  arrick  ^  v»j|^ 
by  GommalkttftliAM  on  ^  tomb 
scene  in  'Che  Mourning  ^|)ride,  proteating 
tluLt  ShaksaeaEe  hadinjUf  same  line  of  ex- 
celfen<^  nmHing  as^goiSw  <'AU  which  is 
strictly  true,"  he  wouid  add,  «<  l>ut  that  is 
no  reason  for  supposing  that,  Congreye  is 
to  stand  in  competition  with  Shakspeare: 
these  fellows  know  not  how  to  blame,  or 
how  to  commend."  Somebody  was  piaia- 
ing  Comeille  one  day  in  opposition  to 
Shakspeare:  '^  Comeille  is  to  Snakspeare," 
replied  Johnson,  /*  as  a  capped  hedge  is  to 
a  forest."  When  he  talked  of  authours, 
his  praise  would  fall  spontaneously  on  such 
passages  as  are  sure,  m  his  own  phrase,  to 
leave  something  behind  them  useful  on 
common  occasions,  or  connected  with  com- 
mon manners.  It  was  not  Lear  cursing  his 
daughters,  or  deprecating  the  storm,  that 
he  would  quote  with  commendation,  bat 
lago's  ingenious  malice  and  subtle  revenue; 
or  Prince  Henry's  gay  compliances  with 
the  vices  of  Falstaff,  whom  he  all  the  while 
despised.  Those  plays  had  indeed  no  ri- 
vals in  Johnson^s  favour.  "  No  man,"  he 
sakl,  <<  but  Shakspeare  could  have  drawn 
Sir  John."] 

His  Shakspeare  was  virulently  attacked 
^by  Mr.  William  Kenrick,  who  obtained 
the  degree  of  LL.  D.  from  a  Scotch  uni- 
versity, and  wrote,  for  the  bookseUers  in  a 
great  variety  of  branches.    Though    he 
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certainly  was  not  without  considerable 
merit,  he  wrote  with  so  little  regard  to  de- 
cency, and  principles,  and  decorum,  apd  in 
so  hasty  a  manner,  that  hiar^putation  was 
neither  extensive  n6r  lasting^.  -  I  remember 
5ne  evening,  when  some  of  his  works  were 
mentioned,  Dr.  Goldsmith  said  he  had  nev- 
er heard  or  them ;  upon  which  Dr.  John- 
son observed,  "  Sir,  he  is  one  of  the  many 
who  have  made  themselves  jni^/»e^,  with- 
out making  themselves  Acnoton^" 

A  young  Student  of  Oxford,  of  the  name 
of  Barclav,  wrote  an  anslver  to  Kenrick's 
review  of  Johnson's  ^hakspeare.  Johnson 
was  at  first  angry  that  Kenrick's  attack 
should  have  the  credit  of  an  answer.  3ut 
aAerwards,  cohsiderinff  the  young  man's 
good  intention,  he  kindly  noticed  him,  and 
probably  would  have  done  more,  had  not 
the  young  man  died. 

In  his  preface  to  Shakspeare,'  Johnson 
treated  Voltaire  tery  contemptuously,  ob- 
sefrving,  upon  some  of  his  ren)arks,  '^  These 
are  the  petty  cavils  of  petty  minds.''  Vol- 
taire, in  revenp^e,  made  an  attack  upon  John» 
son,  in  one  orchis  numerous  literary  sallies 
which  I  remember  to  have  read;  but  there 
being  no  general  index  to  his  voluminous 
worios,  have  searched  in  vain,  and  therefore 
cannot  ^uote  it 

Voltaire  was  an  antagonist  vwith  whom 
I  thought  Johnson  should  not  disdain  to 
contend.    I  pressed  him  to  answer.    He 
said,  he  perhaps  might;  but  he  never  did. 
2g,  [He  appears,  in  the  course  of 

this  summer,  to  have  paid  a  visit  to 
Dr.  Warton,  at  Winchester^  and,  on  the 
publication  of  his  Shakspeate,  he  addressed 
to  him  the  following  letter :] 

[••D».   JOBNSOlr   TO   DR.    WARTON. 
«« 9th  Oet.  1765. 

WotiH  '*  Dkar  sir, — Mrs.  Warton  uses 
utb  of  me  hardly  in  supposing  that  I  couki 
p!^ aos"'  ^^rget  so  much  kindness  and  civili- 
ty as  she  showed  me  at  Winchester. 
I  remember,  likewise,  our  conversation 
about  St.  CrossS.  The  desire  of  seeing 
her  again  will  be  one  of  the  motives  that 
will  bring  me  into  Hampshire. 

"  I  have  taken  care  or  your  book;  being 
so  far  from  doubting  your  subscription,  that 
I  think  you  have  subscribed  twice:  you 
once  paid  your  jzuinea  into  my  own  hand 
in  the  garret  in  Uough-square.  When  vou 
liffht'on  your  receipt,  throw  it 'on  the  nre; 
if  you  find  a  second  receipt,  you  may  have 
a  second  book. 


»  [He  died  in  June,  1779— Ed.] 

'  [The  hospital  ot  St  CroM,  i^^  Winchester, 
endowed  formerly  for  the  maintenance  of  70  resi- 
dent members,  cleF]|y  and  kiity,  with  100  out- 
pensioDeni.;  but,  since  the  dissolution,  redaced 
to  10  residents,  with  the  master  and  chaplain,  and 
8  Ottt-fMosionen.— Ed.] 


<'  To  tell  the  truth,  as  I  ft4t  iu>  solicitude 
about  this  work,  I  receive  no  great  comfort 
from  its  conclusion:  but  vet  am  well  enough 
pleased  that  the  |mblick  has  no  farther  claim 
upon  me.  I  wish  you  would  write  mora 
frequently  to,  dear  sir,  your  affectionate 
humble  servant, 

«  Sam.  JoHHSoN."] 

Mr.  Bumey  having  oooasion  to  write  to 
Johnson  for  some  receipts  for  subscriptions 
to  his  Shakspeare,  which  Johnson  ha4  omit* 
ted  to  deliver  when  the  money  was  paid, 
he  availed  himself  of  that  opportunity  of 
thanking  Johnson  for  the  great  pleasure 
Which  he  had  received  from  the  perusal  of 
his  preface  to  Shakspeare;  which,  although 
it  excited  much  clamour  against  him  at  first, 
is  now  justly  ranked  among  the  most  excel- 
lent of  nis  writings.  To  this,  letter  Johnson 
returned  the  following  answer: 

<*T0  CHARLBS  BURNET,  I^SQ.  IN  POLAND-' 
STRCET. 
f  »♦  leth  Oct.  17«5. 

*^  Sir, — I  am  sorry  that  your  kindness  to 
me  has  brought  upon  you  so  much  trouble, 
though  you  have  taken  care  to  abate  that 
sorrow,  by  the  pleasure  which  I  receive 
from  ^our  approbation.  1  defend  my  criti- 
cism' m  the  same  manner  with  you.  We 
must  confess  the  faults  of  our  favourite,  to 
gain  credit  to  our  praise  of  his  eocoellencies. 
He  thai  claims,  either  in  himself  or  for  ano- 
ther, the  honours  of  perfection,  will  surely 
injure  the  reputation  which  he  designs  to 


<<  Be  pleased  to  make  my  compliments  to 
your  family.  1  am,  sir,  your  most  obliged 
and  most  humble  servant, 

"  Sam.  JoHKaoK.** 

From  one  of  his  journals  I  transcribe 
what  follows: 

"  At  church,  Oct— 66. 

"  To  avoid  aU  singularity;  BwMneniitTa^ 

**  To  com6  in  before  service,  and  compose 
my  mind  hy  meditation,  or  by  reading  some 
portions  of*^Bcripture.'    Tttty. 

<^  If  I  can  hear  the  sermon,  to  attend  to  it, 
unless  attention  be  more  troublesome  than 
useful. 

.  **  To  consider  the  act  of  prayer  as  a  re- 
po^l  of  mvself  upon  God,  and  a  resignation 
of  all  into  his  holy  hand." 
-  [Johnson  had  now  arrived  at  the 
fifly-eixth  year  of  his  age,  and  had      pfjj* 
actually  attained  to  that  state  of 
independence,  which  before  he  could  only 
affect.    He  was  now  in  possession  of  an  in- 
come that  freed  him  from  the  apprehensions 
of  want,  and  exempted  him  from  the  npce»- 


'  He  was  probably  proposdng  to  himself  the 
model  of  this  excellent  peraon,  who,  for  his  piety, 
was  named  the  Seng^hiek  Doctor, 
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8ity  of  mei^Ul  labour.  He  had  discharged 
his  oblifratioria  to  the  pubUck,  and,  with  no 
incumbrance  of  a  family,  or  any  thing,  to 
control  his  wishes  or  desires,  he  had  his 
mode  of  living  to^  choose.  Blest  with  what 
was  to  him  a  competence,  he  had  it  now  in 
his  power  to  study,  to  meditate,  and  to  put 
in  practice,  a  variety  of  good  resolutions, 
which,  almost  from  his  first  entrance  into 
life,  he  had  been  making.] 

In  1764  and  1765  it^hpuld  seem  that  Dr. 
Johnson  was  so  busily  etnployjed  with  his 
edition  of  Shakspeare  as  to  have  had  little 
leisure  for  any  other  literary  exertion,  or, 
indeed,  even  for  private  correspondence!. 
He  did  not  favour  me  with  a  smgle  letter 
for  more  than  two  years,  for  which.it  will 
appear  that  he  ailerwards  apologised. 

Notwithstanding  his  long  silence,  I  nev^ 
er  omitted  to  write  to  him,xwhen  I  had  any 
thinff  worthy  of  communicating.  I  gener- 
ally Kept  copies  of  my  letters  to  him,  that 
I  might  have  a  full  view  of  our  correspon- 
dence, and  never  be  at  a  loss  to  understand 
any  reference  in  his  letters.  He  kept  the 
greater  part  of  mine  very  carefully;  apd  a 
short  time  before  his  death  was  attentive 
enouffh  to  seal  them  up  in  bundles,  and  or- 
der them  to  be  delivered  to  me,  which  was 
accordingly  done.  Amongst  them  I  found 
one,  of  which  I  had  not  made,  a  copv,  and 
which  I  own  I  read  with  pleasure  at  the  dis- 
tance of  almost  twenty  years.  It  is  dated 
November,  1765,  at  the  Palace  of  Paoli,  in 
Corte,  the  capital  of  Corsica,  and  is  full  of 
generops  enthusiasm^  After  g[iving  a  sketch 
of  what  I  had  seen  and  heard  in  that  island, 
it  proceeded  thus :  *<  I  dare  to  call  this  a  spir- 
ited tour.  I  dare  to  challenge  your  appro- 
bation," 

This  letter  produced  the  following  an- 
swer, which  I  found  on  my  arrival  at 
Paris. 

<*  A   MR.    BOSWELL, 

ehez  Mr^  Waterty  Sandier  d  ParU, 

^  JohnMMiVeoart,  FIeet-«tr«et,  14  Jan.  1786. 

"D»AH  SIR, — Apolopes  are  seldom  of 
any  use.  We  will  delay  the  reasons,  good 
or  bad,  which  have  made  me  such  a  sparing 
and  ungrateful  correspondent.  Be  assured, 
for  the  present,  that  nothing  has  lessened 
either  the  esteem  or  Jove  with  which  I  dis- 
missed you  at  Harwich. — Both  have  been 


>  [Thig  trfiit «  aimuiiig:  itf r.  Boswell  concludes 
tlut  becaiue  Johoflon  did  not,  for  two  yeani,  write 
to  hini^  he  wrote  to  nobody,  and- was  ezclasively 
occupied  with  his  Shakspeare,  tfaoiigh  we  have 
seen,  that,  in  thoee  yean,  be  found  tune  to  pay 
visits  to  his  friends  in  Lincolnshire  and  North- 
.  '^tonshire^  and  at  Cambridge  and  Winchester, 
l.e  also  visited  Brighton.  If  Mr.  Boswell  had 
been  those  two  yean  in  London,  there  can  be  no 
doabt  that  he  would  have  fouMl  Johnson  by  no 
means  ahsoibed  in  Shakspeore.— En. 


increased  by  all  that  I  have  been  told  o€ycm 
by  yourtelf,  or  others;  and  when  you  return, 
you  will  return  to  an  unaltered,  aiiid,'  I  hope^ 
unalterable  friend. 

<*  All  that  you  have  to  fear  liom  me  » 
the  vexation  oif  disappointing  me.  No  man 
loves  to  frustrate  expectations  which  bav« 
been  formed  in  b's  favour;  and  the  pleaasore 
which  I  promise  myself  from  your  joumals 
and  remarks  is  so  great,  that  perhaps  no  de- 
gree of  attention  or  discernment  will  be 
sufficient  to  afford  it. 

"  Come  homei  however,  and  take  Toor 
chance.  I  long  to. see  you,«nd  to  hear 
you;  and  hope  that  we  shall  not  be  so  long 
separated  again.  Come  home,  and  expect 
such  welcome  as  is  due  to  him,  whom  a  wise 
and  noble. curiosity  has  led,  where  perhaps 
no  native  of  this  country  ever  was  before. 

*'  I  have  no  news  to  tell  you  that  can  d^ 
serve  your  notice;  nor  would  I  willingly 
lessen  the  pleasure  that  anv'  novelty  may 
give  you  at  your  return.  lam  afraid  we 
shall  find  it  difficult  .to  keq^  ataiong  ns  a 
mind  which  has  been  so  long  foasted  with 
variety.  But  let  us  try  what  esteem  and 
kindness  can  effect. 

"  As  vour  father's  liberality  has  indnlced 
you  with  so  lony  a  ramble,  I  doubt  not  but 
you  will  think  his  sickness,  or  even  hn  de- 
sire to  see  .you,  a  sufficient  reason  for  has- 
tening your  return.  The  longner  we  live, 
and  the  more  we  think,  the  higher  value  we 
learn  to  put  on  the  friendship  and  tender- 
ness of  piarente  and  pf  friends.  Parents  we 
can  have  but  once;  and  he  promises  himself 
too  much,  who  enters  life  with  the  expec- 
tetion  of  finding  many  friends.  Upon  some 
motive,  I  hojpe,  that  ^ou  will  be  here  soon; 
and  am  wilhng  to  think  that  it  will  be  aa 
inducement  to  your  return,  that  it  is  aiaoere- 
iy  desired  by,  dear  sir,  your  affectionate  horn- 
ble  servant,  "  Sjlm.  Johhsoh." 

[<*DR.  JOHNSON  TO  MBS.  LUCT  PORTKB. 
*«  JohBsoB^i-ooQit,  Pleec-rtreet,  14  Ju.  n€Sw 
<'Dbar  madamj — The  reason 
why  I  did  not  answer  your  lettere 
wi^  that  I  can  please  myself  with 
no  answer.  I  was  loath  that  Kitty  shoold 
leave  the  house  till  I  had  seen  it  once  more, 
and  yet  for  some  reasons  I  cannot  well  come 
during  the  session  pf  parliament '.    I  am 


'  [The  reasons  which  confined  him  to  LondoB, 
during  the  »et$ion  of  parliam^,  may  be  sos- 
pected  to  bave  had  some  connexion  with  Us 
engagement  in  poKHeks  with  Hamilton;  and 
it  must  be  confessed,  that  Mr.  Hamihon'a  de- 
claration, {ante,  p.  218),  that  he  conld  not  ei- 
plain  what  these  allusions  meant,  looks  likto  the 
evasion  of  a  question  which  that  gentleman  dad 
not  wish,  perhaps  did  not  feel  himself  authorised, 
to  answer  nnreservedly.  It  seems  clear,  Aat 
Johnson  was  employed  by  or  with  HemUton  in 
some  course  of  political  oocupatwn,  which  obliged 
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trnwilnnff  to  sell  it,  yet  haYdly  know  why. 
If  it  cahbe  let,  it  should  be  repaired,  aDd  I 
purpose  to  let  Kitty  have  pari  of  the  rent 
while  We  both  live;  and  wish  that  you  would 
get  it  surveyed,  and  let  me,  khow  how  much 
money  will  be  necessary  to  fit  it /or  a  ten- 
ant. I  would  not  have  you  stay  longer  than 
is  convenient,  and' I  thank  you  for  your  care 
of  Kitty. 

"  Do  -not  take  my  omission  amies.  I  am 
sorry  for  it,  butknow  not  what  to  say.  You 
must  act  by  your  own  prudence,  and  I  shall 
be  pleased.  Write  to  me  again;  I  do  not 
design  to  neglect  you  any  more.  It  is  great 
pleasure  for  me  to  hear  iVpm  you;  but  this 
whole  affair  is  painful  to.* me.  I  wish 
you,  my  dear;  many  happy  years.  Give 
my  respects  to  Kitty.  I  am,  dear  mad-« 
am,  your  most  affectionate  humble  servant, 
.    "  Sam.  JomcsaK«"} 

[We  find  in  a  letter  fron^  Dr.  Warton 
to  his  brother  gome  account  of  Johxuaon 
and  his  society  at  this  period. 
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"  DH.    warton   to    MR.    WARTON.  ^ 
«2ad  Jan.  1766. 

Mem.  of  *«  I  only  dined  with  Johnton,  who 
^'^sis.'  B®®'^®*^  <5old  i  and  Indifferent,  and 
scarce  said  any  thing  to  me;  per- 
haps he  has  heard  what  I  Isaid  of  his  Shak- 
speare,  or  rather  was  offended  at  what  I 
wrote  to  him — as  he  pleases,  '  Of  all  solemn 
coxcombs,  Goldsmith  is  the  first;  yet  sen- 
sible— ^but  afiects  to  use  Johnson's  hard 
words  in  conversation.  We  had  a  Mr. 
Dyer  9  who  is  a  scholar  and  a  gentleman. 
Gar  rick  is  entirely  off  from  Johnson,  and 
cannot,,  he  sa^s,  ibrffive  hini  his  insinua- 
ting that  he  withheld  nis  old  editions,  which 
were  always  open  to  him,  nor  I  suppose  his 
never  mentioning  him  in  all  his  worxs.^'] 

him  to  be  in  town  daring  the  sesBion  of  parliament, 
and  which  Johnson  thowght  likely  to  be  of  such 
continuance  and  importance,  as  to  require  his  pre- 
paring for  entering  upon  it  by  the  solemnity  of  a 
prayer. — ^Ed.> 

>  [This  slight  coolness  between  Johnson  and 
Joseph  Warton  was  probably  not  serious.  A  sub- 
sequent difference,  which  arose  out  of  a  depute 
at  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds's  table,  was  more  lasting. 

'  Samuel  Dyer,  Esq.  a  most  learned  ^and  in^ 
ganioas  member  of  the  Literary  Club,  ibr  whose 
nnderetanding  and  attainments  Dr.  Johnson  had 
great  respect  He  died  September  14,  1772.  A 
more  particular  account  of  this  gentleman  may  be 
found  in  a  note  on  the  Life  of  Dryden,  p.  186, 
prjefixed  to  the  edition  of  that  great  writer^s  prose 
works,  in  four  volumes,  Svo.  1800:  in  which  his 
character  is  vindicated,  and  the  veiy  un&vourable 
and  unjust  repiesentation  of  it,  given  by  Sir  John 
Hawkins  in  his  Life  of  Johnson^  p.  222 — 232,  is 
mmutely  ezamined.-»MALoirx.  [Johnson  paid 
I>7«r  a  degree  of  deference  be  showed  to  nobody 
else.— Ed.]  ^ 
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I  returned  to  London  in  February,  and 
found  Dr.  Johnsoh  in  a  good  house  in 
Johnson's-court,  Fleet-street,  in  which  he 
had  accommodated  Miss  Williams  with  an 
Apartment  on  the  ground  floor,  while  Mr. 
Levett  occ^|]{Hed  his  post  in  the  garret:  his 
faithful  Francis  was  still   attending  upon 
him*    [An  upper  room,  which  had 
the  adviantages  of  a^ood  light  and      ^^J; 
free  ahr,  he  fitted  up  for  a  sti^y,  and 
/urnished  with  books,  chosen  with  so  little 
regard  to  editions  or  their  external  appear- 
ance, its  showed  they  were  intended  fbr 
use,  and  that  he  disdained  the  ostentation 
of  learning.     Here  he  was  in  a.  situation 
and  circumstances  that  enabled  him  to  en- 
joy the  visits  of  his  friends,  and  to  receive 
them  in  a  manner  suitable- to  the  rank  and 
condition  of  many  of  them.    A  silver  stand- 
ish,  and  some  useful  plate,  which  lie  had 
been  prevailed  oa  to  accept  aa  pledges  of 
kindness  from  some  who  most  esteemed 
him,  tc^ether  with  furniture  that  would  not 
have  disgraced  a  better  dwelling^  banished 
thoee   appearances  of  squalid  indigence, 
which,  lu  his  less  happ^  days,  disgusted 
those  who  came  to  see  hun.    In  one  of  hi» 
diaries  he  noted  down  a  resolution  to  take  at 
seat  in  the  church:  this  he  might  possibly 
do  about  the  time  of  this  Femoval.    The- 
church  he  frequented  was  that  of  St.  Clem- 
ent Danes,  which,  though  not  his  parish 
church,  he.  preferred  to  that  of  the  Temple- 
which  latter  Sir  John-  Hawkins  had  recom- 
mended to  him  aa  being  fhse  from  noise^ 
and,  in  other  respects,  more  commodious.^ 
His  only  reason  wals,  that  in  the  former  he- 
was  best  knowt.    He  was  no^  constant  in. 
his    attendance  on  divine    worship;  but, 
from  an  opinion  pjeculiar  to  himself,  and 
which  he  once  intimated  to  me,  seined  to, 
wait  fbr  some  secret  impulse  as  a  mptive 
to  it.    The  Sundavs  vmich  he  passed  at 
home  were,  nevertheless,  spent  in  private 
exercises  of  devotion,  and  sanctified  by  acts 
of  charity  of  a  singular  kind:  on  that  day 
he  a(icepted  of  no  invitation  abroad,  but 
gave  a  dinner  to  such  of  his  poor  fVienda- 
as  might  else  have  gone  without  one.    He 
had  little  now  to  eondict  with  but  what  he- 
called  his  morbid  melancholy,  which,  though 
oppressive,  had  its  intermissions,  and  left  him 
the  free  exercise  of  all  his  faculties,  and  the 
power  of  ei^oying  the  conversation  of  his 
miineroiis  friends  and  visitants.    These  re- 
liefshe  owed  in  a  great  measure  to  the  use^ 
of  opium  3,  which  he  was  accustomed  to^ 


'  [AsBoswell  does  not  eontradict  this  state- 
ment, it  must  be  presumed  to  be  tme,  and  ia< 
therefore  admitted  into  the  text;  but  it  will  be. 
seen  that,  many  yeajs  aAer  this,  and  even  when 
labouring  dnder  his  last  fatal  illness;  Johnson  had> 
some  scraples  about  the  use  of  opium.  Perhaps,, 
if  we  are  to  give  credit  to  Hawkinses  assertioo,. 
these  later  scruples  may  have  arisen  from  his  hav- 
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take  in  large  quantities,  the  effect  whereof 
was  generally  such  an  exhilaration  of  his 
spirits 'as  he  sometimes  suspected  for  hitox- 
ication« 

He  received  me  with  much  kindness. 
The  fragments  of  our  first  conversation, 
which  I  have  preserved,  are  these?  I  toW 
him  that  Voltaire,  in  a  conversation  with 
me,  had  distinguished  Pope  and  Dryden 
thus: — <*  Pope  drives  a  handsome  chariot, 
with  a  couple  of  nest  trim  nags;  Dryden  a 
coach,  and  six  stately  horses  K"  Johnson. 
"  Why,  $ir,  the  truth  is,  they  both  drive 
coaches  and  six;  but  Drvden's  horses  are 
either  galloping  or  stmuhling:  Pope's  go 
at  a  steady  even  trot^."  He  said  of  Goki* 
smith's  *<  Traveller,"  which  had  been  pub- 
lished in  my  absence,  "  There  has  not  been 
so  fine  a  poem  since  Pope's  time." 

And  here  it  is  ptoper  to  settle,  with  au* 
thentick  precision,  wbat  has  lonsr  floated  in 
publick  report,  as  to  Johnson's  being  him- 
self the  authour  of  a  considerable  part  of 
that  poem.  Much,  no  doubt,  both  of  the 
sentiments  and  expression  were  derived 
from  conversation  with  him  3,  and  it  was 
certainly  submitted  to  his  friendly  revision: 
but  in  the  year  1789,  he  at  m^  request 
<narked  with  a  pencil  the  lines  which  he^iiad 
furnished,  which  are  only  line  4:20th, 

<*  To  stop  too  fearful,  and  too  faiat  to  go;'* 

And  the  concluding  ten  lines,  except  the 
last  couplet  but  one,  which  I  distinguish  by 
ithe  Italic  character: 

"'  How  small  of  all  that  human  hearts  endura. 
That  part  which  kings  or  laws  can  cause  or  core. 
£tilt  to  ourselves  in  every  place  consign'd, 
Onr  own  felicity  we  make  or  find; 
*With  secret  course  whksh  no  lood  storms  annoy, 
'Glides  the  smooth  current  of  domestick  joy: 
The  lifted  axe,  the  agwUxing  wheel, 
Ltike*a  tron  crotofi,  emd  Vetmien'e  bed  ofeteel. 


Ing  formerly  made  too  fpBqnent  use  of  this  iasci- 
jiaUng  'paUiative. — Ed.] 

^  It  is  remarkable  that  Mr.  Gray  haa  employed 
Boroewkat  the  same  image  to  characterise  Dryden. 
He  indeed  furnishes  his  ^  with  but  two  hoxa^s; 
bttt.they  areof  **  ethereal  nee:*' 

**  Behold  where  Brydenhi  lea  pMranptooos  oar. 
Wide  o'er  the  llekk  of  glory  bear 
Two  counen  of  ethereal  race,  [pace.^* 

With  necks  in  thnnder  elothed,  and  V)iik  raMNiiiding 
Od«  on  th9  Mrogren  q^Poes]r.-*BotwBix. 

'  [Johnson,  in  the  life  of  Pope,  has  made  ^ 
•eomparison  'between  him  and  Dryden,  ia  the 
apirit  of  this  cortection  of  Voltaire's  metaphor.  It 
jB  one  of  the  moat  beautiful  critical  passages  in  our 
language,  and  was  probably  suggested  to  John- 
con's  mind  by  this  conTeiMtion,  although  he  dk) 
not  make  use  of  the  same  ilhistration. — ^Ed.] 

*  [This  rests  on  no  authority  wliatever,  and 
mhv  well  be  doubted.  The  Trmeller  is  a  poem 
which,  in  apecaliar  degree,  seems  written  from 
Iha  personal  obsenration  and  feelings  of  its  author. 


To  men  remote  fiom  power,  bat  lardy  kiiowB» 


Leave 


,  faith,  and  4 


B.aUowown.'' 


He  added,  ^<  These  are  all  of  which  I  cmn 
be  sure."  They  bear  a  small  proportioii 
to  the  whole,  which  consists  of  four  hundred 
and  thirty-eiffht  verses.  Gokismithy  in  the 
couplet  whipn  he  inserted  4,  mentioiis  Lmke 
as  a  person  well  known,  and  auperfieial 
readers  have  passed  it  over  quite  Bmoothly; 
while  those  of  more  attention  have  been  as 
much  perplexed  by  Luke  as  by  lAfdimi^  in 
"The  Vanity  of  Human  Wishes."  The 
truth  is,  that  GoMsmith  himself  waa  in  a 
mistake.  In  the  "  ReMubHea  Hvmgarica/* 
there^is  an  account  ofa  desperate  rebellion 
in  the  year  lftl4,  headed  \fj  twO  brothers, 
of  the  name  of  Zttky  George  and  Luke." 
When  it  waa  quelled,  Oeargey  not  Lmke^ 
was  puniahed  by  his  head  bepg  encircled 
with  a  red  hot  iron  crown:  "coroiid  eow- 
de$eefUeferred  eoranatur,"  The  same  se- 
verity of  torture  wias  exercised  on  the  Eaii 
of  Athol,  one  of  the  murderers  of  King^ 
James  I,  of  Scotland^. 

Dr.  Johnson  at  the  same  time  favoured 
me  by  marking  the  lines  which  he  furnished 
to  Goldsmith's  "  Deserted  Village,"  wfaidi 
are  only  the  last  four: 

**  That  trade's  proud  empire  hastes  to  awift  deoi^, 
Aj»  ocean  sweeps  the  la))Our'd  mole  away: 
While  self-dependent  power  can  time  defy, 
Ab  rocks  resist  the  billows  and  the  sky.*' 

Talking  of  education, "  People  have  nam* 
adays  "(said  he)  got  a  strange  opinion  that 
every  thing  shoukl  be  taught  by  lectures. 
Now,  I  cannot  see  that  lectures  c«n  do  so 
much  good  as  reading  the  books  from 
which  the  lectures  are  token.  I  know  no- 
thing that  can  be  best  taught  by  leetuies, 
except  where  experiments  are  to  be  ahown. 
You  may  teach  chyraistry  by  lectures: — 
you  might  teach  making  shoes  by  lectures!" 

At  night  I  supped  with  him  at  the  Mitre 
tavern,  that  we  might  renew  our  social  in* 
timocv  at  the  original  place  of  meeting. 
But  there  was  now  a  considerable  differenos 
in  his  way  of  living.  Having  had  an  iU* 
nes86«  in  which  he  was  advis^  to  leave  off 
wine,  he  had,  from  that  period,  continued 

*  [This  is  a  strange  way  of  speakii^  of  the 
lines  of  an  author  in  hi$  own  poem — Johoaoa*! 
were  rather  the  ttwerlton;  and  it  muet  be  ob- 
served that  they  could  only  have  been  alterauona 
of,  er  substitutions  for  other  linee,  conve}*rag, 
though  perhaps  in  less  efiecth'e  langaage,  thi 
name  or  simikir  sentiments. — ^Ed.] 

*  On  the  iron  crown,  see  Mr.  dteevena^s  nola 
7,  on  act  W.  scene  i.  of  Richard  m.  It  seems  to 
be  alluded  to  in  Macbeth,  act  iv.  scene  i.:  ^^Tkf 
crown  doee  sear,'*  8kc.  See  ahm  G<nigh*9  Cum- 
den\  vol.  til.  p.  896. — ^B]:.akewat. 

*  [Probably  the  severe  fit  of  hypoehondaa  is- 
ferrad  to  ss/e.  voL  i  p  Ml.^£o.] 
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to  abstain  from  it,  and  drank  only  water  or 
lemonade.  * 

I  told  him  that  a  foreign  friend  of  his  i, 
whom  I  had  met  with  abroad,  was  so  Wretch- 
edly perverted  to  infidelity,  that  he  treated 
the  hopes  of  immprtality  with  brutal  levity; 
and  said,  "  As  man  dies  like  a  doff,  let  him 
lie  like  a  dog."  Johnson.  **  If  he  dies 
like  a  dog,  Ut  him  lie  like  a  dog.^'  I  added, 
that  this  man  said  to  me,  '*  I  hate  man- 
kind, for  I  think  mVself  one  of  the  best  of 
them,  and  I  know  how  bad  I  am.'*  John- 
son. "  Sir,  he  must  be  verv  singular  in  his 
opinion,  if  he  thinks  himself  one  of  the  best 
of  mem  for  none  of  his  friends  think  him 
80." — ne  said, "  No  honeist  map  could  be  a 
Deistj  for  no  man  could  be  so  afler  a  fair 
ezan!imation  of  the  proofs  of  Christianity." 
r named  Hume.  Johnson.  "No,  sir; 
Hume  owned  to  a  clergyman  in  the  bishop- 
rick  of  Durham,  that  he  had  never  read  the 
Kew  Testament  with  attention." — I  men- 
tioned Hume's- notion,  that  aj!  who  are  hap- 
py are  equally  happy;  a  little  miss  with  a 
new  gown  at  a  dancing-school  ball,  a  ge- 
neral at  the  head  of  a  victorious  army,  apd 
an  orator  after  having  made  i^n  eloquent 
speech  in  a  great  assembly.  Johnson. 
'^  ^r^  that  all  who  are  happy  are  ' equally 
happy,  is  not  true.  A  peasant  and  a  pfii- 
ioflopner  may  J)e  equally  $ati$^d  butiTot 


-eqttttHr  *flgpVj__  Happiness  consists  in  the 
iiniTlij^rcitxoLa 


^  iigT<^eflhle  cnnacJQtianea^.     A 

asant  has  not  capacity  for  having  equal 
happiness  with  a  philosippher."  I  remem- 
ISer  this  very  question  very  happily  illustrat- 
'ed  in  opposition  to  Hume*,  by  tne  Rev.  Mr. 
*  Robert  Brown,^  at  Utrecht*  "A  small 
drinking-glass  and  a  large  one  (said  he)  may 
be  equally  full,  but  the  large  one  holds  more 
than  the  small*." 


Dr.  Johnson  was  very  kind  this  evening, 
and  said  to  me,  **  Yon  have  now  lived  five*- 
and-twenty  yean,  and  you  have  employed 
them  well."  «  Alas,  sir,  (said  I),  I  fear  not, 
l>o  I  know  history?.  Do  I  k«ow  mathe- 
maticlcs?  Do  I  know  law?"  Johnson. 
"  Why,  sir,  though  you  may  know  no  sci- 
ence so  well  as  to  be  able  to  teach  it,  and  no 
p«>fession  so  well  as  to  be  able  to  folbw  it, 
your  jgeheral  mass  of  knowledge  of  books 
and  n^en  renders  you  very  capable  to  make 
yourselfmaster  of  any  science,  or  ^t  your- 
self for  any  profession."  I  mentioned  that 
a  gay  friend  had  advised  me  against  being 
a  lawyer,  because  I  diould  be  excelled  by 
ploddinff  blockheads.  Johnson.  "Why, 
sir,  in  Sie  formulary  and  statutory  part  of 
law,  a  plodding  blockhead  may  excel;  but 
in  the  ingenious  and  rational  part  of  it,  a 
ploddjng  blockhead  can  licver  excel." 

I  talked  of  the  mbde  adc^ted  by  eome  to 
rise  in  the  world,  by  courting  great  men  ', 
and  asked  him  whether  he  hcd  ever  submit- 
ted to  it  Johnson.  *'  Why,  sir,  I  never 
was  near  enough  to  great  men,  to  court 
them.  You  may  be  prudentiy  attached  to 
great  iben,  and  yet  independent.  You  are 
not  to  do  what  you  thinx  wrong;  and,  sir, 
you  are  to  calculate,  and  not  pay  too  dear 
for  what  you  get^  You  must  not  give  a 
shilling's  worth  of  court  for  sixpence  worth 
of  good.  But  if  you  can  get  a  shilling's 
worth  of  good  for  sixpence  worth  of  court, 
you  are  a  fool  if  you  do  iiot  pay  court" 
^  He  said,  "  If  convents  should  be  allowed 
at  all,  tkey  should  only  be  retreats  for  per- 
sons unable  to  serve  the  publick,  or  who 
have  served  it.  It  is  our  first  duty  to  serve 
society^ ;  and  afler  we  have  done  that,  we 


^  [Probably  BarattL— Ed.] 

*  Biihop  Hall,  in  diBcaniiig  this  snliject,  has 
the  Mme  image:  *'  Yet  so  conceive  of  these 
heavenly  degrees,  that  the  least  is  glorious.  So  do- 
these  veseeU  differ,  that  all  are  full,** — Epie- 
tlee.  Dee*  m.  cap.  6.  **  Of  the  difierent  deglhees 
of  heavenly  gloiy."  This  meet  leanied  and  in- 
lenioos  writer,  however^  was  not  the  fint  who 
iQggested  this  image;  for  it  ii  fonnd  also  in  an  okl 
book  entitled  "  A  Work  worth  the  reading,"  by 
Chariet  Gibbon,  4to.  1591.  In  the  fifth  dudogne 
of  tbii  work^  in  which  theqnestran  debated  is, 
'*  whether  there  be  degrees  of  glorie  in  heaven,  or 
difference  of  |iainea  in  hell,"  one  of  the  speakeri 
observes,  that  *^uo  doabt  'm  the  world  to  eome 
(where  the  least  pleasore  is  unspeakable),  it  can- 
oot  be  bat  that  he  which  hadi  bin  moat  afflicted 
here  shall  conceive  and  receive  mere  exceeding 
joy  than  he  which  halh  bin  touched  with  lease 
tribuIatMn:  and  yet  the  joyes  of  heaven  are  fitlie 
compared  to  veeeeU  filed  with  lieour,  of  all 
qMantiHe$\  for  everie  man  shall  have  his  full 
measure  there. "  By  "  all  quantities,"  thia  wri- 
ter (who  seems  to  re^  to  a  still  more  ancient 


attthour  than  lumself ),  I  suppose,  means  differ^ 
etit  quantities. — Max.onb. 

[  Au  these  ilhistrations,  like  most  physical  illustn^ 
tions  of  moral  subjects,  are  imperfect  A  litdo 
miss  and  a  great  general  are  not  full  of  the  same 
liquor:  the  peasant's  enp  may  be  as  iidl  os  the 
philosopher's,  but  one  may  be  fiill  of  water  and 
the  other  of  wine.  Moral  and  intellectual  feelings 
aro  not  to  be  estimated  by  quantity  only,  but  by 
the  quality  abo.— En.] 

'  [See  ante,  p.  60.— En.] 

«  [This  obteryatioa  has  given  offence,  as  if  it 
seemed  to  sanction  the  postponemoit  of  the  care 
of  our  salvatM>n,  until  we  should  have  peribrmed 
aU  our  duties  to  soei^y;  whkh  would  be,  in  (act, 
an  adjoumment^tfie  i<i«.  But  Dr.  Johnson  was 
talking  of  minnaatie  retirement^  and,  from  the  con- 
text, as  W0fl  as  fiom  hn  own  prpctice,  it  ii  dear 
that  he  ifioot  have  meant,  that  an  entire  abatrac- 
tion  fii>m  the  world,  and  an  excluwoe  dedication 
to  reduee  devotion,  was  not  justifiable  as  long  as 
*any  of  our  duties  to  society  were  unpeifiirmed. 
Bishop  Taylor,  who  will  not  be  suspected  of 
wori^ess,  has  a  sentiinent  not  dissimilar:  <*  If 
our  youth  be  chaste  and  temperate,  moderate  and 
industrious,  proceeding,  through  a  prudent'  and 
sober  manhood,  to  a  religioue  old  age,  then  wo 
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may  attend  wholly  to  the  salvation  of  our 
own  souls.  A,  youth fal  passion  for  abstract- 
ed devotion  should  not  be  encouraged." 

I  introduced  the  subject  of*  second  sight, 
and  other  mysterious  manifestations;  the 
fulfilment  of  which,  I  suggested,  might  hap- 
pen by  chance.  Johnsoic.  "  Yes,  sir,  but 
they  have  happened  so  often  ^,  that  mankind 
have  agreed  to  thiiik  them  not  fortuitous." 

I  talked  to  him  a  great.deal  of  what  I  had 
seen  in  Corsica,  and  of  my  intention  to 
publish  an  account  of  it.  He  encouraged 
me  by  saying, "  You  cannot  go  to  the  bottom 
of  the  subject;  but  all  that  you  tell  us  will 
be  new  to  us.  Give  us  as  many  anecdotes 
as  you  can." 

Our  next  meetipg  at  the  Mitre  was  on 
Saturday,  the  15th  of  February,  when  I 
presented  to  him.  my  old  and  most  intimate 
friend,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Temple,  then  of  Cam- 
bridge. I  having  mentioned  that  I  had 
passed  some  time  with  Rousseau  in  his  wild 
retreat,  and  having  quoted  some  remark 
made  by  Mr.  Wilkes;  with  whom  I  had 


and  Wiikes !"  Thinking  it  enough  to  de- 
fend one  at  a  time,  I  Said  nothing  as  to  my 
ffay  friend,  but  answered  with  a  smile, "  My 
dear  sir,  you  don't  call  Rousseau  bad  com- 
pany. Do  you  really  think  Am  a  bad  ma  n  ?" 
Johnson.  "  Sir,  if  you  are  talking  jesting- 
-  ly  of  this,  I  don't  talk  ^ith  you.  If  you 
mean  to  be  serious,  I  think  him  one  of  the 
worst  of  men;  a  rascal,  who  ought  to  be 
hunted  out  of  society,  as  he  has  been. 
Three  or  four  nations  have  expelled  him; 
afld  it  is  a  shame  that  he  is  protected  in  this 
country."  Boswell.  "  1  don't  denv,  sir, 
but  that  his  novels  may,  perhaps,  do  harm; 
t  but  I  cannot  think  his  intention  was  bad." 
Johnson.  *'Sir,  that  will  not  do.  We 
cannot  prove  any  man's  intention  to  be  bad. 


have  lived  our  whole  duration,  and  shall  never 
die."^Hi9/y  Dying,  c.  i.  a.  3.  Neither  the 
bishop  nor  Dr.  Johi»on  conld  mean  tliat  y&uth 
and  manhood  should  not  bi  reUgioua,  bat  that 
they  should  not  be  religions  to  the  evelurion  of 
the  social  duties  of  indusby,  pradence,  &e.  See 
postt  19th  Augnst,  1773,  where  Johaaon  qnotes 
from  Heaiod,  a  line  which  Bishop  Taylor  had 
probably  in  his  mind. — Ed.] 

^  [The  fact  seema  rather  to  b^,  that  they  have 
happened  ao  seldom  that  (however  general  su^ 
persHHon  may  be)  there  does  not  aetm  to  be  on 
record  in  the  profane  history  of  the  World,  one 
single  well  anthentKated  instance  of  such  a  mani- 
festation— ^not  one -such  instance  as  could  com- 
mand the  Ml  belief  of  rational  men.  Although 
Dk  Johnson  generally  leaned  to  the  superstitious 
side  of  this  question,  it  will  be  seen  that  he  oc- 
casionally took  a  different  and  more  rational  view 
ofit-^En.] 

^  ILa  JVouvelle  He/<>i8e.— £s.] 


You  may  shoot  a  man  through  the  hemi, 
and  say  you  intended  to  miss  nim;  but  the 
judge  will  order  you  to  be  hanged.  An  al* 
le^ed  want  of  intention,  when  evil  is  com- 
mitted, will  not  be  allowed  in  a  court  of  jus- 
tice, Rousseau,  sir,  is  a  very  bad  man.  I 
would  sooner  sign  a  Sentence  for  his  trans- 
portation, than  that  of  any  felon  who  has 
ffone  from  the  Old  Bailey  these  many  years. 
Yes,  1  should  like  to  have  him  work  in  the 
plantations."  Boswkll.  "  Sir.  do  you 
think  him  as  bad  a  man  as  voltaire?" 
Johnson.  "  Why,  sir,  it  is  difficult  to  set- 
tle the  proportion  of  iniquity  between 
them." 

This  violence  seemed  very  strange  to  me, 
who  had  read  many  of  Rousseau's  animated 
writings  with  great  pleasure,  and  even  edi- 
fication; had  l^en  much  pleased,  with  his 
society,  and  was  just  come  from  the  Conti- 
nent, where  he  was  very  generally  admir^« 
Nor  can  I  yet  allow  that  he  deserves  the 
very  severe  censure  w^hich  Johnson  pro- 
nounced upon  him.  His  absurd  preference 
of  savage  to  civilized  life,  and  other  singu- 
larities, are  proofs  rather  of  a  defect  mliis 
understa:nding,  than  of  an^  depravity  in  his 
heart  ?.  And  notwithstanding  the  unfavour- 
able opinion  which  many  worthy  men  have 
expressed  of  his  "  Profeieion  de  Foi  dti 
Vicaire  Savoyard ^^  I  cannot  help  admir- 
ing it  KS  the  performance  of  a  man  full  of 
sincere  reverential  submission  to  Divine 
Mystery,  though  beset  with  perplexing 
doubts:  a  state  of  mind  to  be  view^  with 
pity  rather  than  with  anger. 

On  his  favourite  subject  of  subordina6on, 
Johnson  said,  "  So  far  is  it  from  being  true 
that  men  are  naturally  equal,  and  no  two 
pebple  cq.n  be  half  an  hour  together,  but 
one  shall  acquire  an  evident  superiority 
over  the  other'*." 

I  mentioned  the  advice  given  lis  by  ph! 
losophers,  to  console  ourselves,  when  dis- 
tress^ or  embarrassed,  by  thinldng  of  those 
who  are  in  a  worse  situation  than  ourselves. 
This,  I  observed,  could  not  apply  to  all,  for 


{The  Confessions  of  this  miaemble  man  had 
not  been  at  this  time  pnblished.     If  we  are  to  ad- 
mit Mr.  Boswell's  distinction  between  the  tinder--  k  ^ 
standing  and  the  heart,  it  would  aeem  that  hk  f 
judgment  on  this  point  ahonld  be  revemed,  for  \ 
Ronasean's  nnderatanding  was  sound  enough  wfaea  I  *" 
the  folly  and  turpitude  of  his  heart  did  not  disor- 
der it— Ed.] 

4  [Na  mistake  was  ever  greater,  in  terms  or  ht 
substance,  than  that  which  affinns  the  natttrtU 
equality  of  mankind.    Men,  on  the  contrary,  we 
bom  so  very  unequal  in  capacities  and  powen,    \  ^. 
mental  and  corporeal,  that  it  requires  laws  and    i  < 
Ihe  institutions  of  civil  society  to  bring  them  to  a    |    ^ 
Slate  of  mora/ equality    <9octal  equality — that  is,    :    \ 
equality  in  property,  power,  rank,  and  respoel— 
if  it  were  miracuJously  establiilied,  eoidd  aol 
maintain  itself  a  week.— Ed.] 
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there  must  be  some  who  have  nobody  worse 
than  they  are.  Johnson.  **  Why,  to  be 
sure,  sir,  there- are;  but  they  don't  know  it 
There  is  no  being  so  poor  and  so  contempt- 
ible, who  does  not  think  there  is  eomebcliy^ 
Btill-poorer  and  still  more  contemptible." 

As  my  stay  in  London  at  this  time  was 
very  shprt,  I  had  not  many  opportunitiee  of 
being  with  Dr.  Johnson;  put  1  felt  my  ven- 
eration for  him  in  no  degree  lessened,  by  my 
having  seen  muHorum  Aemtnum  mores  et 
urbe$.  On  the  contrary,  by  having  it  in 
mjT'  power  to  compare  hirti  with  many 
of  the  most  celebrated  persons  of  other 
countries,  my  admiration  of  his  extraordi- 
nary mind  was  increased  apd  confirmed. 

^he  roughness,  indeed,  which  sometimes 
appeared  in  his  Qaanners,  was  more  striking 
to  me  now^  from  my  having  been  accustom-^ 
tkl  to  the  studied  smooth  complying  habits 
of  the  Continent;  and  I  clearly  recognized 
in  him,  not  without  respect  for  his  nonest 
!  conscientious  zeal,  the  same  indignant  and 
sarcasticai  mode  of  treating  every  attempt 
to  unhinge  or  weaken  good  principles. 

One  evening  when  a  young  gentleman 
teased  him  with  an  aoeonnt  of  the  infidelity 
t)f  his  servant,  who,  he  said,  wouki  not  be- 
lieve the  scriptures,*  because  he  could  not 
read  them  in  ihe  original  tongues,  and  be 
sure  that  they  were  not  invented:  "  Why, 
foolish  fellow,"  said  Johnson,  **  has  he  any 
better  authority  for  almost  every  thing  that 
he  believes.^"  BoswellI  "Then  the  vul- 
gar, sir,  never  can  know  they  are  right,  but 
must  submit  themselves  to  the  learned.^' 
Johnson.  "  To  be  sure,  sir.  The  vulgar 
are  the  children  of  the  state,  and  must  be 
taught  like  children."  Boswell.  "Then, 
sir,  a  poor  Turk  must  be  a  Mahometan, 
Just  as  a  poor  Englishman  must  be  a  Chris- 
tian.?" JoHNSo^N.  "Why,  yes,  sir;  and 
what  then?  This  now  is  such  stuff  i  as  I 
used  to  talk  to  my  mother,  when  I  first 
began  to  think  myself  a  clever  fellow;  and 
she  ought  to  have  whipt  me  for  it." 

Another  evening  Dr.  Goklsmith  and  I 
called  on  him,  with  the  hope  of  prevailing 
Vn  him  to  sup  with  us  at  the  Mitre.  We 
found  him  indisposed,  and  resolved  not  to 
go  abroad. ;  "  Come  then,"  said  Goldsmith, 
'^  we  will  not  go  to  the  Mitre  to-night,  since 


[ft  may  be  mupeeted  that  Dr.  Johnson  called 
Jiis  **  childish  'stuff,**  somewhat  hastily,  and 
from  a  desire  of  ei^oding  the  subject;  for,  no 
doubt,  the  principle  involved  in  Mr.  BiMwell's  ^a- 
iiniries  is  one  of  very  high  unportance,  and  of  veiy 
great  difficulty — dimculty  so  great,  that  Johnson 
bimself,  though,  indeed  (as  we  shall  see,  post, 
7th  May,  1773),  sometimes  led  to  talk  seriously, 
and  even  warmly  on  the  subject,  seems  unable  to 
maintain  the  full  extent  of  his  principles  by  solid 
reason,,  and  therefore  ends  the  discussion  either 
bj  ridicule  or  violence. — Ed.] 


*  [These  two  little  words  nay  he  observed  as 
marks  of-Mr.  Bosweliy  aceuracy  in  reporting  the 
expressions  of  his  penoiiages.  It  is  a  jocular  Irish 
phrase,  which,  of  all  Johnson's  acquaintances,  no 
one,  probably,  but  Goldsmith  could  have  used. — 
Ed.] 

3  [This  is  another  amusing  trait  of  Mr.  Bos- 
welPs  accuracy  and  bonne  foi.  Can  anything 
be  more  comic  than  Johnson's  aQtectation  of  su- 
periority, even  to  the  (legroe  of  supposing  that 
Bosweil  would  not  dare  to  wonder  without  liia 
special  sanction,  and  the  deference  with  which 
Boswell  receives  and  records  such  «giacuMtf,  con 
descension  ? — ^£d.] 


we  cannot  have  the  big  man  2  with  us." 
Johnson  then  called  for  a  bottle  of  port,  of 
which  Goldsmith  and  I  partook,  while  our 
friend,  now  a  water  drinker,  sat  by  us. 
Goldsmith.  "  I  think,  Mr.  Johnson,  you 
don't  go  near  the  theatres  now.  You  ffive 
yourself  no  more  concern  about  a  new  play, 
than  if  you  had  never  had  any  thing  to  do 
with  the  stage."  .  Johnson,  'f  Why,  sir, 
our  tastes  greatly  alter.  The  lad  does  not 
care  for  the  «hild*s  rattle,  and  the  old  man 
does  not  care  for  theyounf  man's  prostitute. "  i 
Goldsmith.  «/  Nay,  sir:  but  your  Muse  / 
Tvas  not  a  postitute."  Johnson.  "  I  do  / 
not  think  she  was.  But  as  we  advance  in 
the  journey  of  life  we  drop  some  of  the 
things  which  have  pleased  us;  whether  it 
be  that  we  are  fatigued  and  don't  chopse  to 
carry  so  many  things  any  farther,  or  that 
we  find  other  things  which  we  like  better." 
Boswell.^  •  "  But,  ^ir,  why  don't  you  give 
us  soknethinff  in  some  other  way.?  "  Gold- 
smith. "  Ay,  sir,  we  have  a  claim  upon 
you."  JoHN^soN.  "No, 'sir,  I  am  not 
obliged  to  do  any  more.  '  No  man  is  obliged 
to  do  as  much  as  he  6an  do.  A  man  is  to 
have  part  of  his  Kfe  to  himself.  .  If  a  sol- 
dier has  foufi^ht  a  |^ood  many  campaigns,  he 
is  not' to  be  blamed  if  he  retires  to  ease  and 
tranquillity.  A  physician  who  has  practis- 
ed long  in  a  great  city^  may  be  excused,  if 
he  retires  to  a  small  town,  and  takes  less 
practice.  Now,  sir,  the  good  I  can  do  by 
my  conversafion  bears  the  Same  proportion 
to  the  good.  I  can  do  by  my  writings,  that 
the  practice  of  a  physician,  retired  to  a 
small  town,  does  to  his  practice  in  a  great 
city."  Boswell.  "  But  I  wonder,  sir, 
you  have  not  more  pleasure  in  writing  than 
in  not  writing."  Johnson.  **  Sir,  you 
may  wonder  3  \>» 

He  talked  of  making  verses,  and  observed, 
**'The  great  difficulty  is,  to  know  when  you 
have  made  good  ones.  When  composing, 
I  have  generally  had  them  in  my  mind, 

Serhaps  fiily  at  a  time,  walking  up  and 
own  in  my  room,  and  then  I  have  written 
them  down,  and  oflen,  Gmm  laziness,  have 
written  only  half  lines.  I  have  written  a 
hundrai  lines  in  a  day.    I  remember  I  wrote 
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a  hundred  lines  of  *  The  Vanity  of  Human 
Wishes'  in  a  day.  Doctor  (turning  to 
Goldsmith),  I  am  not  quite  idle;  I  made  one 
line  t'other  day:  but  1  made  no  more.^' 
Goldsmith.  "  Let  ua  hear  it;  we'll  put  a 
bad  one  to  it."  JoHNSOff.  "  No,  sir,  I 
have  forgot  it." 

Such  specimens  of  the  ea^  and  playful 
conversation  of  the^reat  Dr.  Samuel  John- 
son are,  I  think,  to  be  prizcfd;  as  exhibiting 
the  little  varieties  of  a  miiid  so  enlarged 
and  so  powerful  when  objects  of  conse- 
quence required  its  exertions,  and  as  giving 
us  a  minute  knowledge  of  his  character  and 
modes  of  thinking. 

*<T0  BENNBT  LANGTOV,  £8^' AT  LAKOTO^. 
"  JohDfoa*B-coturt,  FleeUtraet,  9Ui  Marck,  1766. 

"  Dbar  sir,— What  your  friends  have 
done,  that  from  youf  departure  till  now 
noUiinff  has  been  heard  or  yoa,  none  of  vs 
are  able  to  inform  tlie  rest;  but  as  we  are 
all  neglected  alike,  no  one  thinks  himself 
entitled  to  the  privilege  of  complaint. 

*^  I  should  have  known  nothing  of  you 
or  of  Langton,  from  the  time  that  clear  Miss 
Langton  Meft  *us,  had*  not  I  met  Mr.  SimfH 
son,  pr  Lincoln,  one  day  in  the  .street,  by 
whom  I  was  informed  that  Mr.  Langton, 
your  mamma,  and  yourself,  had  been  all  ill, 
but  that  you  were  all  recovered. 

"  That  sickness  should  suspend  your  cor- 
respondence, I  did  not  wonder; .  but  hoped 
that  it  would  be  renewed  at  youT  recovery. 

^  Since  you  will  not  inform  us  where  vou 
are,  or  how  you  live,  I  know  not  whetner 
you  desire  to  know  Imy  thing  of  u^.  How- 
ever, I  will  tell  you  that  thb  club  subsists; 
but  we  have  the  loss  of  Burke's  company 
since  he  has  been  engaged.in  puhlick  ousi- 
ness^in  which  he  has  gained  more  rsputa- 
tion  than  perhaps  any  man  at  his  (first)  ap- 
pearance ever  gained  before.  He  made  twsn 
"T^^ITS  i"  "***c  house  for  repealing  the 
Btamfcagt,  whichweu[^EE33SJSSSSSSS3P 
edTn^JAr,  Pitty  and  have  filled  H^^>  tnwtt 
wil^^mdBr. 

c<  RiiAa.  la  a  gX^\  mai^  by  i^atur#i^  and  i$ 
expected  soon  to  attain  civiT greatness.  I 
am  grown  greater  too,  ibr  I  have  maintain- 
ed the  newspapers  these  many  weeks  3;  find 
what  is  grester  still,  I  have  risen  every 
niorning  since  New-year's  day,  at  about 
eight:  when  I  was  up,  I  have  indeed  done 
but  little:  yet  it  is  no  sUght  advancement  to 
obtain  for  so  many  hours  more  the  conscious- 
ness uf  being. 

"  I  wish  you  were  in  my  new  study  4 ;  I 

'  [Mr.  lAiigton's  eldest  ttster.-fED.] 

'  [Mr.  Bnike  came  into  parliament  under  the 

aaspieet  of  the  Marquis  ef  Rockingham,  in  the 

year  17B5.— Ed.] 

*  [Ptobably  with  eiitieismi  on  his  Shakspeare. 
—Ed.] 

*  [He  refers  to  some  new  aocommodatnmB  of 


am  now  writing  the  fiiat  letter  is  it  I  tbiak 
it  looks  very  pretty  about  me, 

*'  Dyer  is  constant  at  tbe  club;  Hawk- 
ins is  remiss;  I  am  not  over  diligenu  l>r, 
Nugent,,  Dr.  Goldsmith,  and  Mr.  Reypokk, 
are  very  constant.  Mr.  Lye^  is  printing 
his  Saxon  aud  Gothick  Dictionary:  all  ths 
cucTB  subscribes.    . 

"  Ton  will  pay  my  respects  to  all  my  Lin- 
colnshire friends.  I  am,  dear  sir^  most  af- 
fectionately yours,      "  Sak.  Johksoji.'* 

<^  TO  BBNNBT  LANGTON,  BSq.  AT  LANGTOV. 
H  JohnaoaVcourt,  FlMt^trect,  lOtk  May,  lies, 
"  Dbab  BIB, — In  supposing  that  I  aboukl 
be  more  than  commonly  aSected  by  the 
death  of  Peregrine  Langton  c,  you  were  not 
mistaken;  he  wa^  one  of  ^ose  whom  I 
loved  at  onee  by  instinct  and  by  i^atson.  I 
have  seldom  indulged  more  hope  of  any 
thiiijg  than  of  being  able  to  improve  our  ae- 
quaiQtance  to.  friendship.  Many  a  time 
have  I  placed  myself  af  ain  at  Langton, 
imagined  the  pleasure  with  which  I  sEould 
walk  to  Partney?  in  a  summer  morning; 
but  this  is  no  (onger  poasible.  We  mnsC 
now  endeavour  to  preserve  what  is  left  ns 
-^his  example  of  piety  and  economy.  I 
hope  you  make  what  inouiries  you  can,  and 
wnte  .down  what  is  told  you.  The  little 
things  which  distinguish  domestick  charac- 
ters are  soon  forgotten:  if  you  delay  to  in- 
quire, you  will  have  no  information;  if  yon 
neglect  to.  write,  information  will  be  vun^. 


this  kind  in  the  prayer  composed  **  o 
^ovum  Afuseum,**  two  days  previous  to  tbe 
date  of  this  letter.  Prayen  and  Meditatitm^ 
68.— HAI.L.J 

'  [Edward  Lye  is  qtated,  in  the  Biographicsl 
Dictionary,  to  haye  been  bom  in  1704,  probably 
by  mistake  for  1694.  He  was  of  Hart  Hall,  A. 
B.  in  1716,  and  A.  M.  in  1722.  He  pnUisbed 
the  Etymologicnm  'AngUcannm  of  Jmuns.  His 
great  work  is  that  rieferred  to  above,  the  Ai^gfc»- 
Saxon  and  Gothic  Dictionary,  which  he  had  lia- 
isl^,  and  it  seems  was  printing,  but  be  did  not 
live  to  see  tbe  pubBcation.  He  died  in  1767,  and 
the  Dictionary  was  pabiished  by  the  Rev.  Owsa 
Manning  in  1772. — Ed.} 

*  Mr.  Langton's  ancle. 

'  The  pli^  of  resklence  of  Mr.  Pemgiins 
Langton. 

^  Mr.  Langton  did  not  dinegani  thil  couaaei» 
bnt  wrote  the  ibUowing  acconnt,  which  he  has 
been  pleased  to  communicate  to  me: 

**  The.  circamstances  of  Mr.  Peregrine  Lai^loa 
wefte  these.  He  had  an  annnity  for  life  of  two 
hundred  ponndi  per  annngi.  He  resided  in  a  vi- 
lage  in  Lincolnahire:  the  rent  of  his  hove,  wilk 
two  or  three  snnall  ^fields,  was  twentyns^ 
pounds;  the  county  he  lived  in  was  not  mora 
than  moderately  cheap:  his  family  consisled  of  a 
sister,  who  paid  him  eighteen  pounds  anmially  fef 
her  board,  and  a  niece.  The  servants  were  twe 
maids,  and  twt>  men  in  livery.  His  common  wi^ 
of  living,  at  his  table,  was  three  or  ioar  " 
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«« Htt  art  of  rrfe  eefUmly  deserves  to  be 
kncmn  and  studied.  He  lived  in  plenty  and 
elei^ce  upon  an  income  which  to  many 


the  appaiteiiaiic«B  Id  hii  taUe  wers.  neat  and 
handionie;  he  fieqaaotly  eBtertsiaed  eompuij  at 
dinner,  and  then  his  table  wat  wall  eerved  witti 
as  many  diahes  aa  were  aaaal  at  the  tables  of  the, 
other  gentlemen  in  the  neighbourhood.  His  own 
appearance,  as  to  clpthes,  was  genteelly  neat  and 
plain.  He  had  always  a  postchaise,  and  ke^ 
three  horMs. 

*'  StLch,  with  the  resonrcM  I  have  mentioned, 
was  his  way  of  living,  which  he  did  not  suffer  to 
employ  bis  whole  income;  for  he  had  alwa^rs 
a  snm  of  money  lyinc  by  htm  for  any  extraofdl- 
nary  eipensesthat  might  arise.  Some  money  he 
pot  into  the  stocks;  at  his  deatii,  the  earn  he  had 
there  amounted  to  one  hnhdred  and  fifty  povnds. 
He  pwchased  onl  of  hii  ineome  his  hovsehold  for- 
nitve  and  Unen*  of  which  latter  he  had  a  very 
ample  store;  and,  aa  I  sun  assared  by  thoae  that 
had  very  goad  ikieans  of  knowing.not  less  than 
the  teitfh  part  of  his  ineome  was  set  apart  for 
charity:  atthetameof  his  deaths  the  som  of  tweuF- 
ty<^ve  pounds  was  found,  with  a  direction  tp  be 
employed  in  such  uses. 

**  He  had  laid  down  a  plan  of  living  propor* 
tk>ned  to  his  income,  and  did  not  practise  any  ex- 
traordhiary  degree  of  panimony,  but  endeaTonred 
that  in  his  family  there  should  be  plenty  without 
waste.  As  an  mstance  that  diis  waa  &  endeft- 
vour,  it  may  be  worth  while  to  mention-  a  m^bod 
be  took  in  regubtuig  a  proper  aUowaace  of  malt 
liqeor  to  be  £unk  in  hk  family,  that  there  might 
not  be  a  deficiency,  or  any  intemperate  pitofosion: 
—On  a  complaint  made  that  his  allta^aaoe  of  a 
hogdiead  in  a  month  was  not  enonah  for  his  own 
family,  he  ordered  the  quantity  of  a  hogshead  to  be 
pot  into  bottles,  had  it  locked  up  from  the  ser- 
TButo,  and  distributed  out,  every  day,  eight  quarts, 
wjiich  is  the  quantity  each  day  at  one  hogriiead 
in  a  meoth;  and  told  his  servants,  that  if  that  did 
not  suffice,  he  would  allow  them  more;  but,  by 
this  method,  it  appeared  at  once  that  the  allow- 
ance was  much  more  than  sufficient  for  his  small 
family;  and  this  proved  a  clear  convictwn,  that 
could  not  be  answered,  and  saved  all  future  dis- 
pute. He  was,  in  general,  very  diligently  and 
nonetually  attended  and  obeyed  by  his  servants; 
ne  was  very  considerate  aa  to  the  injnnctMas  he 
gave,  and  explained  them  distinctly;  and,  at  their 
fint  eoming  to  his  service,  steadily  exacted  a  close 
eempliaace  with  them,  without  any  ramisskMi: 
and  the  servaitfs  finding  thii^to  be  the  caaot  soon 
r  habitaally  aeeostomed  to  the  praetkie  of  their 
■,  and  then  very  little  further  attention  was 
necesBiy.  On  extraordinary  instances  pf  good 
bebavkwr  or  diligent  service,  he  was  not  wanting 
in  paitienlar  enoovragements  and  presents  above 
their  wages:  it  is  remarkable  that  he  woukl  pef^ 
mit  their  relations  to  vidt  them,  and  itay  at  his 
house  two  or  three  days  at  a  time. 

'*  Itie  wonder,  with  most  that  hear  an  ae- 
eonnt  of  his  economy,  will  be,  how  he  was  able, 
with  sBch  an  income,  to  ^  so  much,  espeeiaUy 
when  it  is  considered  that  he  paid  fi>r  every  thiag 
ha  had  He  had  no  land,  except  the  two^or  three 
imaU  fieUb  which  I  have  said  he  lemed;  and,  ifr* 
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would  apoear  indi^nt,.and  topmost  scanty. 
How  he  nved,  therefore,  every  man  has  an 
interest  in  knowing.  His  death,  I  hopOj 
waspeacef\il;  it  was  surely  happy. 

*<  J  wish  I  had  written  aooner,  lest,  writ- 
ing now,  I  shottkl  renew  your  grief;  hut  I 
would  not  forbear  saying  what  I  haw  now 
said. 
'    **  This  loss  is,  I  hope,  the  only  misfbrtune 

1 ■ 

stead  of  gpiining  any  thing  by  their  prodoco,  I  have 
reason  to  think  he  lost  .by  them;  however,  they 
fumislsied  him.whh  no  further,  assirtpnce  towards 
his  housekeeping  than  grass  for  his  horses  (not 
hay,  for  that  I  know  he  bougkft),  and  for  two 
cows.  Every  Monday  morning;  he  settled  his 
family  accounti,  and  so  kept  vp  a  constant  atten- 
tion to  the  conffaiing  his  expenses  within  his  in- 
come; and  to  do  it  more  exactly,,  compared  thoso 
expenses  with  a  computatldn  he  had  made,  bow 
much  that  income  would'  afibrd  him  eveiy  week 
and  day  of  the  year.  One  of  hii  econotaicsal 
piaeticeawaa,  as  soonas  any  repair  was  wanting 
in  or  about  his  house,  to  have  it  immediately  per^ 
formed.  When  he  had  money  toapare,  he  ohose 
to  lay  in  a  proviskm  of  linen  or  eloChes,  or  any 
other  necesmjes;  aa  then,  he  said,  he  ooald  affoid 
it,  which  he  might  not  be  so  weiU  able  to  do 
when  the  actual  want  came;  m  consequence  of 
which  method  he  had  a .  consklerable  supply  of 
necessary  arttdes  lying  by  him,  beside  what  was 
in  use. 

"  But  the  main  particular  that  seems  to  have 
enabled  him  to  do  so  nrach  with  his  income,  was, 
that  he  pakl  for  every  thing  as  soon  as  he  had  it^ 
except  alone  what  were  cuirent  accounts,  such  as 
rent  for  his  house,  and  servants*  vrages;  and  these 
he  pakl  at  the  slated  timea  with  the  utmost  exact- 
ness. He  gave  notice  to  the  tradesmen  of  the 
neighhonring  market-towns  that  they  should  no 
longer  have  his  custom,  if  they  let  any  of  his  ser- 
vants'have  any  thing  without  their  paying  fbr  it 
Thus  he  put  it  out  of  his  power  to  commit  thoea 
imprndeaeeo  to  whkdi  those  are  liable  that  defer 
their  payments  by  using  their  money  some  other 
way  than  where  it  ou]pit  to  go.  And  whatever 
moneyhe  had  by  him,  he  knew  that  it  was  not 
demanded  elsewhere,  but  that  he  might  safely 
emplo^r  it  as  he  pleased. 

**  His  example,  was  confined,  by  the  seqnea* 
teied  place  of  has  abode,  to  the  observatkm  of 
few,  though  his  prudence  and  virtue  would  have 
made  it  Valuable  to  all  who  could  have  known  it 
Thsae  few  partkmlan, 
have  obtoined 

may  afibrd  instraction,  and  be  an  incentive  to  that 
wise  art  of  living  which  he  so  snceesMly  preo- 
tbed.**— Boswsi.1..  [With  all  our  respect  for 
Mr.  Beanet  Langton*s  ^acknowledged  cfaancter 
for  aoeuraby  and  veracity,  there  seema  something, 
in  the  feregouig  relation,  absolutely  incompre- 
heasible-r-a  house,  a  good  table,  fimqaent  compa- 
ny, foor  serrenn  (two  of  them  men  far  livenr),  a 
carriage  and  tlvee  boms  on  SOO/.  a  year!  Eoon- 
omy  iad  ready  money  paymeoti  will  do  moch  to 
dtmiaish  canrent  expeases,  but  what  ef&nt  can 
they  have  had  on  rent,  taxes,  wages,  and  other 
permanent  charges  of  a  lespeolable  domestic  ea^ 
tablishment'-*£n.] 


iticulari,  which  I  knew  myself,  or 
from  those  who  lived  with  him. 
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of  a  family  to  whom  no  misfortune  at  all 
should  happen,  if  my  wishes  could  avert  it. 
Let  me  know  how  you  all  go  on.  Has  Mr. 
Langton  got  him  the  little  horse  that  I  re- 
commended ?  It  would  da  him  good  to  ride 
about  his  estate  in  fine  weather^^ 

"  Be  pleased  to  make  my  compliments  to 
Mrs.  Lanis[ton3  and  to  dear  Miss  Langton, 
and  Miss  Di,  and  Miss  Juliet,  and  to  every 
body  else. 

"  The  club  holds  very  well  together. 
A^nday  is  my  nieht  i.  I  continue  ^to  rise 
tolerably  well,  and  read  more  than  I'dicL  I 
hope  something  will  yet  come  on  it.  I  am, 
sir,  your  mo^t  affectionate  servant, 

"SIm.  ^ohksok.'* 

Afler  I  had  been  some  time  in  Scotland, 
I  mentioned  to  him  in  a  letter  that  <'  On  my 
first  return  to  my  native  coun try, «Aer  some 
years  of  absence,  I  was  told  of  a  vast  num- 
ber of  my  acquaintance. who  were  all  gone 
to  the  land  of  Ibigetfulness,  and  I  found  my^ 
self  like  a  man  sUdking  over  a  field  of  bat- 
tle, who  every  moment  perceives  some  one 
lying  dead."  I  complained  of  irresolution, 
and  mentioned  my  having  made  a  vow  as  a 
security  for  good  conduct.  I  wrote  to  him 
again  without  being  able  to  move  his  indo- 
lence :  nor  did  I  hear  fVom  him  till  he  had 
received  a  copy  of  my  inaugural  Exercise, 
or  Thesis  in  Civil  Law,  which  I  published 
at  my  admission  as  an  advocate,  as  is  the 
custom  in  Scotland.  He  then  wrote  to  me 
as  follows :. 

'<T0  JABISS   BOSWELL,    IS^. 

"Jboa4oii,  SUt  Augi«l|  1786. 

««Dbar    sir,— The    reception  of  your 
Thesis  put  me  in  mind  of  my  debt  to  you. 
Why  did  you  •  •  •  •  •  •a.     I  ^ill  punish 

you  for  it,  by  telling  you  that  yoiir  Latin 
wants  correction  3.     In  the  beginning  Speiy 


1  Of  his  being  in  the  <sliair  of  the  Literarv  Clob, 
which  at  this  time  met  once  a  week  in  the  eve- 
ning.— ^BoBWKLL.  [The  day  was  sooa  after 
changed  to  Friday.— Ed.] 

*  The  passage  omitted  alluded  to  a  private 
transaction. — Bosw  ell. 

'  This  censure  of  my  Latin  relates  to  the  dedi- 
•oation,  which  was  as  follows  :  **  Viro  nobilissimo 
«niat»aimo,  Joanni,  Vioecomiti  Moantatnart, 
«tavis  edito  regibos,  excelsa  frmilis  da  Bate'  »pei 
altera;  labente  secnlo,  qaam  homines  nuUius 
•originis  genus  aBquarsopibosaggrediiintar,  sai^ 
•gainis  autiqai  etillostris  sempor  memori,  natalium 
splendorem  viitntibas  augenti;  ad  pablica  popnli 
comitia  jam  legato;  in  optimatiam  vero  mognai 
Britannio  seoata,  jure  hsBreditario,  olim  consossu. 
to:  vim  insitam  varik  dbctrini  |yromovente,  neo 
tamen  se  veiiditante,  pnedit<^:  priscli  6de,  animo 
Uberrimo,  et  monmi  eleganti4  insigni: .  in  Italia 
visitandsB  itinere  sopio  sno  .honwatissinio,  hasce 
jarispnidentie  primitias  devinctissima  amicitin  et 
observantiB^  monamentoin,  D.  D.  C.  (^  Jacobgs 
Boswell.*' — ^BoswKLi^ 


aUera^  not  to  lagt  that  it  should  heprimttKt 
is  not  grammatical;  alierm  should  be  mUeru 
In  the  next  line  you  seem  to  use  gemu  ab- 
solutely, for  what  we  call  fomUy,  that  is, 
for  iUwtriouB  extraeHan,  I  doubt  without 
authority.  Homines  nuUhu  ffrigisus,  for 
mMii  arti  mt^wilrtu^  or  nuUo  loco  n&iiy  m, 
as  I  am  afraid,  barbarous. — Ruddiman  is 
dead*.  •       ' 

«I  have  now  vexed  vou  enough,  and 
will  try  to  please  you.  Your  resolution  to 
obey  your  father  I  sincerely  approve  ;  but 
do  not  accustom  yourself-  to  enchain  vour 
volatility  by  vows;  they  wflL  sometimes 
leave  a  thorn  in  your  mind,  which  yoa  will, 
perhaps,  never  be  able  to-extract  or  eject 
Take  this  warning;  it. is  of  great  impor 
tance.  . 

"The  study  of  the  law  is  what  yon  veiy 
justlv  term  it,  copious  and  generous^ ;  and 
m  adding  .your  name  to  its  professors,  yoa 
have  done  exactly  what  I  always  wished, 
when  I  wished  yotk  best.  I  hope  that  you 
will  continue  to  pursue  it  vigorously  and 
constantly.  You  gain,  at  least,  what  is  no 
small  advantage,  security  from  those  trouble- 
some snd  wearisome  discontents,  which  are 
always  obtruding  themselves  upon  a  mind 
vacant,  unemployed,  and  undetermined* 

"  You  ought  to  think  it  no  small  induce- 
xhent  to  diligence  and  perseverance,  that 
they  will  please  your  father.  We  all  live 
upon  thenope  of  pleasing  somebody,  and 
the  pleasure  of  pleasing^  ouffht  to  be 
greatest,  and  at  last  always  will  be  greatest, 
when  our  endeavours  are  ^certed  in  oonae- 
quenee  of  our  duty. 

"  Lrf*'  ^  r?*  I^fgi  '^H  ♦^  "inc*^  ^f  it 

must  not  pniw  in  iHl<>  Hftlihenrtion  hnw  it 
ghal.Lhe  spaat ;  deliberation,  Which  tliose 
who  beffin  it  by  prudence,  and  continue  it 
with  subtilty,  must,  after  long  expense  of 
thought,  conclude  by  chance..  To  prefer 
one  future  mode  of  life  to  another,  unoa 
just  reasons,  requires  faculties  which  it  has 
not  pleased  our  Creator  to  give  us. 

''If,  therefore,  the  profession  you  have 
chosen  has  some  unexpected  inconvenien- 
cies,  console  yourself  by  reflectin&r  that  no 
profession  is  without  them  j  and  that  all  the 
importunities  and  perplexities  of  business 
are  softness  and  luxury,  compared  with  the 
incessant  cravings  of  vacancy,  and  the  un- 
satisfactory exp^ence  of  idleness. 


*  [He  says  JRuddiman  (a  great  gnmmarian) 
is  dead — as  in  former  days  it  was  said  that  Frit- 
eian*s  head  was  broken,  Rnddinum,  who  was 
horn  in  1644,  had  died  in  1757.  See  anie,  a. 
86.— Ed.] 

*  This  alladsi  to  the  fint  sentence  of  the  Prooeu 
mium  of  my  Thesis.  *<  Jorispradelitin  studio 
numun  aberins,  nuHnm  generoenis  :  in  legibos  enim 
agithndis,  popnlonHn  mores,  ▼ariasque  fortaaa 
vioes  ax  qnibas  leges  oriantnr,  oontemplari  «mal 
solemidi.  *  *— »BoB  WBLL. 
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*Hac  nut  que  ii(Mtr&  potoi  te  tom  monere; 
^•da,  age.' 

"  As  to  your  History  of  Cbraicaf  yOu 
have  no  materials  which  others,  have  not, 
or  may  not  have.  Vou  have>  somehow  or 
other,  wanned  your  imagination.  I  wish 
there  were  some  cure,  like  the  lover's  leap, 
for  all  heads  of  which  some  sincie  idea  has 
obtained  an  unreasonable  and  irregular 
possession.  Mind  your  own  affiUrs,  and 
leave  the  Corsicans  tp  theirs. — I  am,  dear 
sir,  your  most  humble  servant, 

\       '  "  Sam.  Johhson." 

"to   DR.    SAMUEL  JOHNSON. 

*'  Aaehiiaeck,  6th  Nor.  1786. 
<^MUGH    ESTBSMKD    AND     DEAR   SIR,^— I 

plead  not  guilty  to  i  •        ♦        •        • 

<' Having  thus,  I  hope,  cleared  myself 
of.  the  charge  brought  against  me,  I  pre- 
sume you  will  not  be  displeased  if  I  escape 
the  punishment  which  you  have  decreed 
for  me  unheard.  If  you  have  discharged 
the  arrows  of  criticism  against  an  innocent 
m&n,  you  must  rejoice  to  find' they  have 
missed  him,  or  have  not  been  pointed  so  as 
to  wound  him^^ 

"  To  talk  no  longer  in  allegory,  I  am, 
with  all  deference, ;^ing  to  offer  a  few  ob- 
servations iA  defence  of  my  Latin,  which 
you  have  found  fault  with.. 

"You  think  I  should  have  used  sjfei 
pritnce,  instead  of  spei  alter(B.  Spea  is,  in- 
deed, often  used  to  express  something  on 
which,  we  have  a  future  dependence,,  as  in 
Virg.  Eclog.  i.  1,  14. 


modo  namqne  gemellos 


Spem  gregis  ah!  silioe  in  nnda  conniza  reliqait:  * 

and  in  Georg.  iii.  1,  478. 

'  Spemque  gregemqae  Binml/ 

lor  the  lambs  and  the  she^p.  Yet  it  is  also 
used  to  express  any  thing  on  which  we 
have  a  present  dependence,  and  is  well  ap- 
plied to  a  man  of  distinguished  influence, — 
our  support,  our  refuge  on  prasidiwn,  as 
Horace  calls  Mscenas.  So,  JEneid  xii.  1. 
57,  Queen  Amata  adresses  her  son-in-law, 
Turnus: — *  Spes  tu  nunc  una:*  and  he  was 
then  no  future  hope,  for  she  adds, 

< ecus  icD^eritunque  Latini 

Te  pen68; ' 

which  might  have  been  said  of  my  Lord 
Bute  some  years  ago.  Now  I  consider  the 
present  Earl  of  Bute  to  be  ^  exeeha  far 
miluB  de  Bute  spes  prima;'  and  my  Lord 
Mountstuart,  as  his  eldest  sOn^  to  be  '  gpes 
altera,*    So  in  £neid  xii.  1.  168,  after  hav- 


*  The  paMage  omitted  explained  the  tranflao- 
tion.to  which  tha  preceding  letter  had  alladed.-^ 

BOSWELI.. 

VOL.  k.         so 


ing  mentioned  Pater  ^neas,  who  was  the 
present  spes,  the  r^^ghing  spes,  as  my 
German  friends  would  say,  the  spes  prima, 
the  poet  adds, 

<  £t  jnxta  AflcanioB,  magnsB  spes  altera  Rom».V 

**  You  think  altera  ungrammatical,  and 
ypu  tell  me  it  should  have  been  alteri. 
Vou  must  recollect,  that  in  old  times  alter 
was  declined  regularjy;  and  when  the  an- 
cient fragments  preserved-  in  the  Juris 
Civilis  Fontes  were  written,  it  was  certain- 
ly declined  in  the  way  that  I  use  it.  This, 
I  should  think,  may  protect  a  lawyer  who 
writes  altera  in  a  dissertation  upon  part  of 
his  own  science.  But  as  I  could*  hardly 
venture  to  quote  fragments -of  old  law  to  so 
classical  a  man  as  mr.  Johnson,  1  have  not 
niade  an  accurate  search  into  these  re 
mains,  to  find  examples  of  .wha^  I  am  able 
to  produce  in  poetical  composition.  We 
find  in  (laut  Rudens,  act  iii:  scene- 4, 

'  Nam  huic  altera  patria  qisD.ait  proiecto  nttcio.' 

Plavtua  is,  to  be  sure,  an  old  comick  writer: 
but  in  the  days  of  Scipio  and^Lelius,  we  find 
Terent.  Heautontim;  act  ii.  scene  3. 


-hoc  ipsa  in  itlnere  altera  . 


Dnm  narrat,  forte  aodivi.' 

"You  doubt  my  having  authority  for 
using  genus  absolutely,  for  what  we  call 
family y  that  is,  for  iUustribus  extraction. 
Now  I' take  fenus  in  Latin  to  have  much 
the  same  signification  with  Hrtkin  English; 
bo'th  in  their  primary^  meaning  expressing 
simply  descent,  but  lioth  made  to  stand  luer' 
«{b;^«r.for  ndbte  descent  Genus  is  thus 
used  in  Hor.  lib.  ii.  Sat  v.  1.  8 

'  £t  genus  et  virtua,  nisi  cum  re,  vuhY  alga  est' 

And  in  lib.  i.  Epist  vi.  1.  S7. 

'  Et  genus  et  formamtlegina  pecnnia  donat^' 

And  in  the  celebrated  contest  between  Ajax 
and  Ulysses,  Ovid's  Metamorph.  lib.  xiii 
i.  140. 

*  Nam  genus  et  proavoB,  et  qam  nonfecimas  ipip^ 
Vix  ea  no^ra  yoco.' 

**  Homines  nulUus  originisi  for  nullie 
orti  nu^orihus,  Of  huilo  loco  nati^  is,  you 
are  afraid,, barbarous.' 


*  [It  ii  very  strange  that  Johnson,  who  in  his 
letter  qnotes  the  iEneid,  should  not  have  recol- 
lected this  obvious  and  decisive  a\ithority  for  spes 
altera^  nor  yet  the  remarkable  use  of  these  words, 
attributed  to  Cicero,  by  Serviuaancl  DonatnsJ  the 
expressions  of  the  latter  are  coaclcsive  in  Mr. 
BofiWell's  iavonr: 

*«  Jit  cum  Cicero  qubsdam  versus  (  VtrgUit) 
audisset,  in  fine  ait:  *  Magna  spes  altera  R<^ 
D)8B,*  t^u<isi  ipse  lingua  Latina  spes  prima 
fuisset  et  Maro  futurus  ssset  secanda.'* 
Donat  vit  Vir.  §  41.— £x>.] 


es4 
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"  Origo  is  QBad  to  signify  extrtctiOB,  as 
in  Virg.  J^neid  i.  3$a. 

<  NaaeeCiir  pulchri  Trojanns  orj;^^  Cmst:  ' 
•nd  in  iElneid  x.  1.  618, 

<  nio  tunan  iM)itr&  dadack  ongine  nonran.^ 
And  as  nuliu$  is  used  for  obscure,  it  is  Dot 
in  the  genius  of  the  Latin  language  to  write 
nuUiu8  origim$9  for  obscure  extraction? 

'« I  have  defended  myself  as  well  as  I 

could; 

"  Might  I  venture  to  differ  from  you  with 
regard  to  the  utility  of  vows?  I  am  sensir 
ble  that  it  would  be  very  dangerous  to  make 
vows  rashly,  and  without  a  due  considers^ 
tion.  But  I  cannot  help  thinkii^  that  they 
*pay  often  be  of  great  advantage  to  one  of 
a  variable  judgment  and  irregular  inclina* 
tions.  I  always  remember  a  passage  in  one 
of  your  letteia  to  our  Italian  friend  Baretti, 
where,  talking  of  the  monastick  ^fe»  you 
say  you  do  not  wonder  that  senpus  men 
should  put  themselves  under  the  protection 
of  a  reliffious  order,  when  they  have  found 
how  unaole  they  are  to  take  care  of  ^em- 
selves.  For  my  own  part,  without  affecting 
to  be  a  Socrates,  I  am  sure  I  have  a  more 
than  ordinary  struggle  to  maintain  with  the 
£vil  Princifle;  and  ail  the  methods  I  can 
devise  are  little  enough  tQ.  keep  me  tolera- 
bly steady  in  die  paths  of  rectitude. 

•  •  •  •  c, 

"  I  am  ever,  with  the  highest venorstion, 
your  affectionate  humble  servant, 

<<JlMBS   BOSWIXI^" 

Ptonl,  [Much  of  Johnson's  ek>quence 
^^''^  and  much  of  his  k)gick  were  occa- 
sionally used  to  prevent  men  from 
makiiu^  vows  on  trivial  occi^ions;  and 
Yrhen  he  saw  a  person  oddlv  perplexed  about 
a  sliffht  difficulty,  "  Let  Jthe  man  alone  (he 
would  say),  and  torment  him  no  ipore  about 
it:  there  is  a  vow.  in  the  case,  I  am  convinc- 
ed; but  is  it  not  veiy  strange  that  p^ple 
ahould  be  neither  afraid  nor  ashamed  of 
bringing  in  God  Ahnighty  thus  at  every 
tern  between  themselves  and  their  dinner?'' 
When  once  asked  what  ground  he  had  for 
such  imaffinationsi  he  replied,  <<  That  a 
young  lady  once  told  him  in  confidence, 
that  she  coufd  never  persuade  herself  to  be 
dressed  against  the  b^l  rung  for  dinner, 
till  she  made  a  vow  to  heaven  that  she 
would  never  more  be  absent  ftom  the  fam- 
ily meals."] 

It  appears  fVom  Johnson's  dlarv  i,  thttt  be 
was  this  year  at  Mr.  Thrale's,  from  before 
Midsummer  till  after  Michaelmas,  and  that 
he  afterwards  passed  a  month  at  Oxford. 


He  had  then'  contracted  a  great  intimacT 
with  Mr.  Chambers  of  that  university,  af- 
terwards &ir  Robert  Chambers,  one  of  the 
judges  in  India. 

He  published  nothing  this  year  in  haa  owa 
name;  but  the  noble  dedication*  to  the 
king^  of  Owyn's  <<  London  and  "Virefllmin. 
eter Improved  V  was  written  by  him;  and 
he'  furnished  ther  Preface  ti  and  several  of 
the  pieces,  which  compose  a  volume  of  Mi»- 
cellanies  by  Mrs.  Anna  Williams,  the  blind 
lady  who  had  aH  asylum  in  his  houae  4.  Of 
these,  there  are  his  <<  EpiUph  on  PhiUipa  *; " 
"  Tranalation  of  a  Latin  EpiUph  on  Sir 
Thomas  Hanmerf  ;"  "Friendship,  an 
ode*;«>  and «< The  Ant*,'^  a  paraphrase 
from  the  Proverbs,  of  which  I  have  a  copy 
in  hia  own  handwriting;  and,  from  internal 
evidence,  I  ascribe  to  him,**  '^'  ^-" 


^  ['<  I  returned  ftem  Streaffaam,  Oct  1,  having 
Ured  there  more  than  three  months,  "r— Prayer* 
mid  MeOitatumi,  p.  70,— Ej>.] 


^  [Ha  had  known  him  atleaM  twelve  yeanbe- 
fiira  thu.    Sea  ante,  p.  1 18.— £d.] 

3  [In  this  work  Mr.  Gwyn  pn^»oted  the  prm' 
cipUt  and  in  many  iiMtanoes  the  details,  of  the 
most  important  .improTemeal*  which  have  bea 
mads  ia  the  metrDpoUi  m  our  day.  A  bcidgi 
near  Somenet  House-^a  great  etroel  fiom  the 
neighbourhood  of  th<Bi  Ha3rinarket  to  the  Nev 
Road-f-the  improvement'  of  the  interior  of  St 
Jamee's  Park— qnays  along  the  Thames— nev 
approaches  to  London  Bridge — the  renio'val  of 
Smithfield  market,  and  sevenl  other  snggceikwu 
on  which  we  pride  oanelvei  as  original  des%BS 
of  oar  own  times,  are  all  to  be  Ibniul  in  Mr. 
Gwyn's  very  able  and  very  cqriooa  woHe.  It  is 
singiilar,  that  he  denoonced  a  row  of  booses, 
thenkuUding  in  Pimlico,  aa  intelereble  nnina- 
oes  to  Bnckingham  Palace,  and  of  theae  xerr 
hoassi  the  pahlic  voice  now  calb  for  the  deatreo- 
tian.  Gwyn  had«  as  Mr.  D*Iaiaeii  very  faap> 
pily  cpMftea,  **  (he  prophetic  eye  of  taste.**— 
Ed.}    ^ 

*  In  a  pape^  already  mentioned  (aee  pi  9T. 
100.)  the  following  aceoant  of  this  pvfaliealioa 
is  given  by  a  Jady  [Lady  Kni^]  well  aeqiaaiated 
with  Mis.  Williams: 

<*  As  to  her  poems,  she  many  yean  attempted 
to  pabljah  them:  the  halfcrowns  ahe  bad  got 
towanb  the  poblication,  she  confofd  to  ma, 
went  for  necessaries,  and  that  the  greatest  pain 
she  ever  felt  was  from  the  appearance  of  deirand- 
ing  her  anbacriben:  *  bat  what  can  I  do?  the 
Doctor  (Johnson)  always  pots  me  off  with» 
Well,  we*U  think  about  it;  and  Goldsmith  «aTa» 
Leave  it  to  me.*  However,  two  of  her  fiieods, 
under  her  directions,  made  a  new  sobocription  at 
a  crown,  the  whole  price  of  the  work,  and  ia  a 
very  littje  time  reissd  sixty  po«sid&  Mia^  Carter 
wa^  applied  to  by  fin,  WiIliaois*s  dene,  aad 
ana,  with  the  ntoioat  activity  aad  kindneas,  pro- 
cared  a  lenig  list  of  names.  At  lei^  the  w»rfc 
was  pvUiflbed,  in  which  is  a  fine  written  b«t 
gloomy  tale  of  Dr.  Joboaon.  The  money  Ms. 
WillianiB  had  various  nses  for,  and  a  part  was 
funded.** 

By  this  publication  Mta.  Wiffianw  fot  1501. 
Ibid. — ^Malonb. 
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on  her  giving  the  Authour  a  gold  and  silver 
ueffcworK  purse  of  her  own  weaving  t ';" 
and  "The  happy. Life f."  Most  of  the 
•pieces  in  this  volume  have  evidently  receiv- 
ed additions  from  his  superiour  pen,  particu- 
larly "  Verses  to ''Mr.  Richardson,  on  his 
Sir  Charles  Grandison;  "  "The  Excur- 
nion ; "  "  Reflections  on  a  Grave  digging  in 
Westminster  Abbey,  **  There  is  in  this  col- 
lection a  poem,  <*  On  the  death  of  Stephen 
Grey,  theElectripian  •; "  which,  on  reading 
it,  appeared  to  me  to  be  undoubtedly  John- 
son's. I  asked  Mm.  Williams  whether  it 
was. not  his.  "Sir,"  said  she,  with  some 
warmth,  "  I  wrote  that  poem  before!  had 
the  honour  of  Dr.  Johnsoti's  acquaintance." 
I,  however,  was  so  much  impressed  with  my 
first  notion^  that  I  mentioned  \t  to  Johnson, 
repeating,  at  the  same  time,  what  Mrs. 
Williams  had  said.  His  answer  was,  "  It  is 
true,  sir,  that  she  wrote  it  before  she  was  ac- 
Guainted  with  me:  but  she  has  not  told  you 
uiat  I  wrote  it.  all  over  again,  except  two 
lines."  "The  Fountains fi'*  a  beautiful 
little  (airy  tale  in  prose,  written  .with  exqui- 
site simplicity,  is  one  of  Johnson's  produc- 
tions; and  I  caQAOt  withhold  3  iVom  Mrs.^ 
Thrale  the  praise  of  being  the  authour  of 
that  admirable  poem,  "  T^e  Three  Warn- 
ings. »• 

He  was,  indeed,  at  nirtjjp^  ^^^^Y  ^  g'^^ 

vislng  their  works,  and  in  writing  ior  them, 
or  greatly^  Improvinjf,  their  Dedications. 
In  mat  courtly  species  of  composition  no 
man  excelled  Dr.  Johnson.  Though  the 
loftiness  of  his  mind  3  prevented  him  from 
Vver  dedicating  in  his  own  person,  he  wrote 
a  very  great  number  of  dedications  for  oth- 
ers. Some  of  these  the  persons  whd  were 
favoured  with  them  are  unwilling  should  be 
mentioned,  from  a  too  anxious  apprehen- 
sion, as  I  think,  that  they  might  be  suspects 
ed  of  having  received  larger  assistance; 
and  some,  after  all  the  diligence  I  have  be- 
stowed, have  esc^ied  my  inquiries.  He 
told  me,  a  great  many  years  ago,  "  he  be- 
lieved he  had  dedicated  to  all  the  royal  ihm- 
—  ■-  ■■■,..    ^  „  , 

>  [See  a$Ue,  p.  71.  n.  where  it  ii  shown  that, 
the  tnuMbtion  of  the  EpUaph  on  Hanmer  and 
the  Ferge*  on  the  Purse  are  by  Hawkaswoi^ 

*  [This  is  almost  a  eonfeHioa  that  he  woaM  if 
ho  eonkl,  and  ahowi  eleariy  the  kiod  of  feeling  he 
had  toward!  that  bdy^r— Eo.] 

*  [This  ii  nraly  not  the  oceaabn  on  iriiich 
one  wodd  have  expected  to  hear  of"  k>ftmeai  of 
mfaid:*'  a  dedicator  iahk  own  penon  hm^  be 
sinoera,  bnt  he  who  writaa  a  dedicatkui  for 
aaolhar  cannot  be  bo,  a*d  »  moraovor  aeoeMiy 
to  a  poblie  deception:  and  when  this  impositkn 
b  pnctaed  Ibr  hire  (however  Ik  aaay  be  excuMd), 
k  ought  not.  sarely,  to  b^  aeoompanied  by 
any  ostmvaiaBA  enloJKy  on  loftiae$$  of  nwtid.'^ 
En.] 


ily  round  j"  and  it  was  indifferent  to  him 
what  was  the,  subject  of  the  work  dedicated, 
provided  it  were  innocent  He  once  dedi- 
cated some  musick  for  the  German  Fhite  to 
Edward,  Duke  of  York,  In  writing  dedi- 
cations for  others,  he  cpnsidered  himself  as 
by  no  means  speaking  his  own  sentiments. 
He  wrote  this  vear  a  letter,  not  intended 
for  publication,  which  has,  perhaps,  as  strong 
marks  of  his  sentiment  and  style;  as  any  ot 
his  compositions.  The  original  is  in  my 
Dossession.  It  is  addressed  to  the  late  Mr. 
Willisin  Drummond,  bookseller  in  .Edin- 
burffhf  a  gentleman  of  good  family,  but 
smul  estate,  who  took  arms  for  the  house  of 
St^iart  in  177^;  and  during  his  concealment 
in  London  till  4he  act  of  general  pardon 
came  out,  obtained  the  acquaintance  of  Dr. 
Johnson,  who  justly  esteemed  hhn  as  a  very, 
woithv  man.  It  seems,  some  of  the  mem- 
ben  of  the  society  in  Scotland  for  propaga- 
ting Christian  knowledge  had  opposed  the 
jBcl^me  of  translating  the  hdy  scriptures 
into  the  Erse  or  Gaehc  language,  from  po- 
litical considerations  of  the  dis^vaiitage  oi 
keening  up  the  distinction  between  the  High- 
lanaers  and  the  other  inhabitants  of  Nor^ 
Britain.  Dr.  Johnson  being  informed  of 
this,  I  suppose  b;^  Mr.  Drummond,  wrote 
with  a  generous  udignation  as  follows 

'^  TO  MB.  WILUAM  PRUMMOND. 

*«  JohnaoB Vcoart,  Ftoef-vtrMC,  ISUi  Avguitf  itM. 

<*  Sir, — ^I  did  not  expect  to  liear  that  it 
could  be,  in  an  assembler  convened  for  the 
propi^ation  ,of  Christian  knowledge,  a 
(question  yv'hether  any  nation  uninstructed 
in  religion  should  receive  instruction;  or 
whether  ^at  instructjion  shoukl  be  imparted 
to  them  by  a  translation  of  the  holy  books 
into  their  own  language.  If  obedience  to 
the  wiU  of  God  be  necessary  to  happiness^ 
and  knowledge  of  his  will  be  necessary  to 
obedience,  I  know  not  how  he  that  wlth- 
hoklsthis  knowledge,  or  delays  it,  can  be  said 
to  lov^  his  neighl^ur  as  himself.  He  tha 
voluntarily  continues  in  ignorance  is  guilty 
of  all  the  crimesi  which  ignorance  produ- 
ces; aSflo  him  that  shoukl  extinguish  the  tir 
pers  of  a  light-house,  might  justly  be  im- 
puted the  calamities  of  shipwrecks..    Chris- 

and  as  no  man  is  good  but  as  £us  wishes,  the 
good  of  others,  no  man  can  be  good  in  the 
Highest  degree,  who  wishes  not  to  others 
tiie.  largest  measures  of  the  greatest  good. 
To  omit  for  a  vear,  or  ibr  a  day.  the  most 
efficaaions  method  of  advuncing  Christiani- 
ty, in  compliance  with  atiy  purposes  that 
teiminate  on  this  ^side  of  the  grave,  is  a 
crime  of  wfakh  I  know  not  that  the  world 
has  yet  had  an  example^  except  in  theprac^ 
tice  of  the- planters  of  America,  a  race  of 
'mortals  wlHmu-lAHi42aie1.no  other  man 
Wu^es  to  resemble. 
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"  The  papists  have,  indeed,  denied  to  the 
laity  the  use  of  the^  Bible;  but  this  prohi- 
-bition,  in  few  places  now  very  rigorously 
enforced,  is  defended  by  arguments,  which 
have  for  their  foundation  the  care  of  souls. 
To  obscure,  upon  motives  merely  political, 
the  light  of  revelation,  is  a  practice  reserv- 
ed for  the  reformed;  and,  surely,  the  black- 
est midnight  of  popery  is  meridian  sunshine 
'to  such  a  reformation.  ^j»r  not  v«*ry -yrilU 
jpg  that  apy  Infigni^grft  ahnyld  bft  p^ta^y  pt- 
linguished.  The  similitude  And  deriya- 
tiop  of  langua^esattord  theLtnOQit  indubita- 
ble prnnf  nf  thp  ^j-ftHiirtion  "f  nations>  and' 
thgJ^ealbgy'otjuaiikiiML  -They  add  often 
physical  certainty  to  historical  evidence; 
and  often  supply  the  only  evidence  of  an- 
cient mi^rationsj  and  of  the  revolutions  of 
a^res  which  left  no  written  monuments  be- 
hind them. 

"  Every  man's  opinions,  at  feast  his  de^ res, 
are  a  little  influenced  by  his  favourite  studies. 
I^y  seal  for  languages  may  seem^  perhaps, 
rather  over-heated,  even  to  those  by  whom 
I  desire  to  be  well  esteemed.  To  those  who 
have  nothing  in^  their  thoughts  but  trade  or 
ipolicy,  present  poAver,  or  present  money, 
I  should  not  think  it  necessary  to  defend 
my  opinions^  but  with  men  of  letters  I  would 
not  unwillingly  compound,  by  wishing  the. 
continuance  of  every  language,>  however 
narrow  in  its  extent,  or  however  incommo- 
dious for  common  purposes,  till  it  is  reposit- 
ed  in  some  version  of  a  known  book,  that 
it  maybe  always  hereafter' exam in'ed  and 
compared  ii^ith  other  languages,  and  then 
permitting  its  disuse.  For  this  purpose,  the 
translation'of  the  Bible  is  most  to  be  desired. 
It  is  not  certain  that  the  same  method  will 
not  preserve  the  Highland  language,  for  the 
purposes  of  learning,  and  abQlish  it  from 
daily  use.  When  the  highlanders  read  the 
Bible,  they  will  naturally  wish  to  have  its 
obscurities  cleared,  and  to  know  the  history, 
collateral  or  appendant.  Knowledge  always 
desires  increase;  it  is  likeTTrei^  whicL Jmifit 
1^  kindled^  by  some  i»y,^r»"^  ffgi*nt^  Juit 
which  wilL  afterwards  prnpngntp  \tfie\i\ 
Wben  thijy  once  desire  to  learn  they  will 
naturally  have  recourse  to  the  nearest  lan- 
guage by  which  that  desire  can  be  gratified; 
and  one  will  tell  another  that  if  he  would 
attain  knowledge,  he  must  learn  English. 

^'This  speculation  may,  perhaps,  be 
thought  more  subtle  than  the  grossness  of 
real  life  will  easily  admit.  Let  It,  however, 
be  remembered,  that  the  efficacy  of  igno- 
rance has  long  been  tried,  and  has  not  pro- 
duced the  consequence  expected.  Let 
knowledge,  therefore,  take  its  turn;  and  let 
tiie  patrons  of  privation  stand  awhile  aatde, 
and  admit  the  operation  of  positive  princi- 
ples. 

"  You  will  be  pleased,  sir,  to  assure  the 
worthy  man  who  is  employed  in  the  new 


translation  i,  that  he  has'  my  wialiea  for  bis 
success;  and  if  here  or  at  OxTord  I  can  be 
of  any  use,  that  I  shall  think  it  more  thaa 
honour  to  promote  his  undertaking. 

^<  I  am  9orry  that  I  delayed  so  long  to 
write. — I  am,  Air,  yonr  moat  humble  ser- 
vant, f«  Sue.  JOHKSOM.  " 

The  opponents  of  this  pious  scheme  be- 
ing made  ashamed  of  their  conduct,  the  be- 
nevolent undertaking  was  allowed  to  go 
on. 

The  following  letters,  thoiijgh  not  writlei 
till  the  year  after,  being  chiefly  upon  the 
same  subject j'  are  here  inserted: 

"  TO    Ma.    WILLIAM   DRUttMOTSD. 

«  JahnMii*a.coart,  Fleet-otreet,  31st  AprO,  rVBT. 

'^  Dear  sir, — That  my  letter  shouU 
have  had  such  effects  as  you  mention  gives 
me  great  pleasure.  I  hope  you  do  not  Mat- 
ter me  by  imputing  to  me  more  g^ood  diaa 
I  have  really  done.  Those  whom  my  ar- 
guments have  persuaded  to  changfe  their 
opinion,  show  such  modesty  and  candour  it 
deserve  great  praise. 

"  I  hope  the  worthy  translator  ^oes  difi- 
pfently  forward.  He  has  a  hig-her  rewvd 
in  prospect  than  any  honours  which  tbs 
world  can  bestow.  I  wish  I  could  be  naefb* 
to  him. 

"  The  publication  of  my  letter,  if  it  coirid 
be  of  use  m  a  cause  to  which  all  other  causa 
are  nothing,  I  should  not  prohibit.  But  first, 
I  would'  have  you  to  consider  whether  the 
publication  will  really  do  anV  good;  nexi 
whether  bv  printing  and  distributing  a  veiy 
small  num\)er,  you  may  not  attain  all  that 
you  propose;  and,  what  perhaps  1  dioiiU 
have  said  first,  whether  the  letter,  which  I 
do  not  now  perfectly  remember,  be  fit  to 
be  printed. 

"  If  you  can  consult  Dr.  Robertson,  to 
whom  1  am  a  little  known,  I  shall  be  satis- 
^ed  about  the  propriety  of  whatever  he 
shall  direct     If  ne  thinks  that  it  should  be 


^  The  Rev.  Mr.  John  CampbeU,  minirter  tf 
the  parish  of  Kippen,  near  Stiriiqg,  who  kai 
lately  favoured  me  with  a  long,  intdligeBt,  and 
very  obliging  letter  upon  this  work,  nMkes  tbe 
following  remark:  **  Dr.  Johnson  has  alfaided  to 
the  worthy  man  employed  in  the  translatioa  «f 
the  New  Testament  Might  not  this  have  afibid- 
ed  you  an  opportunity  of  paying  a  proper  txibrit 
of  respect  to  the  memory  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Jamai 
Stuart,  late  minister  of  Killing  distinguished  by 
his  eminent  piety,  learning  and  taste?  The  anii- 
ble  simplicity  of  bis  life,  his  wann  beaeTcrieiies, 
Ills  indefatigable  and  saocf«ful  exertioas  for  crrili- 
zing  and  improving  tho  famh  of  whnh  be  wis 
minisier  for  npwa^  ?»f  fifty  yean,  entitle  him  It 
the  gratitode  of  his  country,  and  the  veaeiatieB 
of  all  good  men.  It  certainly  would  b«'a  pky, 
if  such  a  ohaxacter  slionld  be  peniutted  to  mk 
into  oblivion." — ^Bosweli.. 


nee^iBTAT.  $7. 
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printed,  I  entreat  him  to  revise  it;  there 
may,  perhaps,  be  some  negligent  lines  writ- 
ten, and  whatever  is  amiss,  he,  knows  very 
well  how  to  rectify  K 

<<  Be  pleased  to  let  me  know,  from  time 
to  time,  how  this  excellent  design'  goes  for* 
ward.     ^ 

"  Make  my  cdhipliments  to  young  Mr. 
Drnmmond^  whom  I  hojje  you  will  hve  to 
see  such  as  you  desire  him. 

*^  I  have  not  lately  seen  Mr.  Elphioston, 
but  believe  bim  to  Se  prosperous.  I  shall 
be  glad  to  hear  the  same  of  you,,  for  I  am, 
six,  your  affectionate  humble  servant 


"  TO   MR.    WILLIAM.  DRUMMOND.      \ 
*  Lowkmi  i^nsonVcoort,  FlMt-atroet,  24Ut  Oct.  1767. 

*^  Sir,— I  returned  this  week  from  the 
country,  afler  an  absence  of  near  six 
monthd,  and  found  your  letter  with  many 
others,  which  I  should  have  answered 
sooner,  if  I  had  sooner  seen  them. 

"  Dr.  Robertson's  opinion  was  surely 
ri?ht  Men  should  not  be  told  of  the  faults 
which  they  have  mended.  I  am  glad  the 
old  language  is. taught,  and  honotir  the 
transtaitor,  as  a  man  whom  God  has  distin- 
guished by  the  high  office  of  propagating 
hiia  word. 

"I  must  take  the  liberty  of  engaging  you 
m  an  office  of  charity^,  Mrs.  Heely,  the 
wife  of  Mr.  Heely,  who  had  lately  some  office 
in  your  theatre,  is  my  near  relation,  and  now 
in  great  distress.  I'hey  wrote  me  word  of 
their  Mtuation  some  time  ago,  to  which  I 
returned  them  au  answer  which  raised  hopes 
of  more  than  it  is  proper  for  me  to  give 
them.  Their  representation  of  their  aoairs 
I  have  discovered  to  be  such  as  cannot  be 
trusted:  and  at  this  distance,  though  their 
case  requires  haste,  I  know  not  how  to  act. 
She,  or  her  daughters,  may  be  heard  of  at 
Canongate-head.  I  must  beg,  sir,  that  you 
will  inquire  afl«r  them,  and  let  me  know 
what  is  to  he  done.  I  am  willing  to  go 
to  ten  pounds,  and  will  transmit  you 
such  a  sum,  if  upon  examination  you  find 
it  likely  to  be  of  use.  If  they  are  in  imme- 
diate want,  advance  them  what  you  think 
proper.  What  I  could  do  I  would  do  for 
the  woman,  having  no  ^reat  reason  to  pay 
much  regard  to  Heely  himself  3. 

*  This  paragraph  shows  Johnson's  real  estima- 
tion of  the  chuueter  and  abilities  of  the  celebra- 
ted Scottish  historian,  however  lightly,  in  a  mo- 
ment of  caprice,  he  may  have  spoken  of  his 
works. — BoswELL.  [He  seems  never  to  have 
spokepi  otherwise  than  slightlhgly  of  Dr.  Robert- 
son's works,  however  he  may  have  respected  his 
judgment  on  this  paiticnlar  subject    See 

p.  247,  313,  and  299.— En.] 

*  This  is  the  person  concerning  whom  Sir 
John  Hawkins  has  thrown  oat  very  unwarrantable 
reflections  both  againit  T>r.  Johnson  and  Mr, 


Mr.  Cuthbert  Shaw  3,  alike  distinguished 
by  his  genius,  misfortunes,  and  misconduct, 
"  Sam.  Johkson/'  ^  '^published  this  year  a  poem,  called  "  The 
f^.  Race,  by  Mercuries  Spur,  Esg."  in  which 
h6  whimsically  made  the  living  poets  of 
England  contend  for  pre-eminence  of  fame 
by  running: 
"  Prove  by  llieir  heels  the  prowess  of  the  bead.*' 


"  I  believe  you  may  receive  some  intelli- 
gence from  Mrs*  Baker  of  the  theatre, 
whose  letter.  I  received  at  the  same  time 
with  yours;  and  to  whom,  if  you  see  her, 
you  will  make  my  exc.use  for  the  seeming 
neglect  of  answering  her. 

"Whatever  .you  advancjs  within  ten 
pounds  shall  be  immediately  returned  to 
you,  or  paid  as  you  shall  order.  I  trust 
irhoUy  to  your  judgment. — I  am,  sir,  &c. 

"SjLM.  JOHNSOH.'' 


'  Iii  thi»poem  there  was  the  following  por 
trait  of  Johnson: 
**  Here  Johnson  comes, — anblest  with  outward 

grace. 
His  r%id  morale stamp'd  upon  His  face; 
Wi^le  strong  conceptions  struggle  in  his  brahir 
(For  even  Wit  is  brought  to  bed  with  pain:) 
To  view  him,  pbiten  with  their  loads  would  rest. 
And  babes  cling  frighted  to  the  nurses'  breast. 
With  looks  convulMd  he  roan  in  pompous  strain. 
And,  like  an  angry  lion,  shakes  his  mane. 
The  nin»,  with  teirour  struck,  who- ne'er  had  seen 
Aught  human  with  ao  terrible  a  raien. 
Debating  whether  they  should  stay  or  run, 
Virtue  steps  forth  and  claims  him  for  her  son. 
With  gentle  speech  she  warns  him  now  to  yield. 
Nor  stain  his  glories  in  the  doubtful  field; 
But  wrapt  in  conscious  worth,  content  sit  down. 
Since  Faroe,,  resolved  his  various  pleas  to  crown. 
Though  forced  his  present  claim  to  dJaavowi 
Had  long  reserved  a  chaplet  for  his  brow, 
He  bows,  obeys;  for  time  shall  first  expire. 
Ere  Johnson  stay,  when  Virtoe  bids  retire." 


Frances  Barber. — Boswxll.  [Hawkins  wished 
to  persuade  the  world  that  Dr.  Johnson  acted  nn- 
justifiably  in  preferring  (in  the  disposal  of  his 
property,)  Barber  to  this  man,  whom  Sir  John 
and  his  daughter,  in  her  Memoirs,  call,  with 
a  most  surprising  disregard  of  truth,  Johnson's 
relation,  but  who,  in  fuct,  had  only  married  his 
relation.  She  was  dead  and  Heely  had  married 
another  woman  at  the  time  when  Hawkins  affec- 
ted to  think  that  he  had  claims  to  be  Dr.  John- 
son's heir,  and  we  find  tliat,  so  early  as  tliis 
year,  Johnson  expressed  his  disregard  for  Heely 
himself.  Some  scenes  took  place  in  the  last 
days  of  Johnson's  life  which,  as  we  shall  see,  do 
little  credit  to  Sir  John  Hawkins,  and  it  seems 
probable  that  Barber  detected  and  reported  them, 
as  was  his  duty,  to  his  master;  whence,  perhaps, 
Hawkins's  malevolence  both  to  Johnson  and  Bar- 
ber, and  his  endeavour  to  set  up  a  rival  to  the 
latter.  See  post,  12th  August^  and  svb  Novem- 
ber, 1784.— Ed.] 

'  See  an  account  of  him  m  the  European 
Magazine,  Jan.  1786. — ^Boswki.i« 
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The  honourable  Thomas  Henreyi  and 
bis  lady  having  unhappfhr  disagreed,  and 
being  about  to  separate,  Johnson  interfered 
as  their  friend,  and  wrote  him  a  letter  of 
expostulation,  iVhich  I  have  not  been  able 
to  find;  but  the  substance  of  it  is  ascertain- 
ed by  a  letter  to  Johnson  in  answer  to  it, 
which  Mr.  Hervey  printed.  The  occasion 
of  this  -correspondence  between  Dr.  John- 
son and  Mr.  Hervey  was  thus  related  to  itte 
by  Mr.  Beauclerk.  "  Tom  Hervey  had  a 
ffreat  Hking  for  Johnson,  and  in  his  will 
had  left  him  a  legacy  of  fifty  pounds.  X>ne 
day  he  said  to  me,  'Johnson  mav  want  this 
money  now,  more  than  afterwards.  I  have 
a  mind  to  give  it  him  directly.  Will  yoM 
be  so  good  as  to  carry  a  fifty  pound  note 
from  roe  to  him?*  This  I  positively  refused 
to  do,  as  he  might,  perhaps,  have  knocked 
me  down  for  insulting  him>  and  have  after- 
wards put  the  note  in  his  pocket.  But  I 
said,  if  Hervey  would  write  him  a  letter, 
and  enclose  a  nfty  pound  note,  I  should  take 
care  to  deliver  it  He  accordingly  did  write 
him  a  letter,  mentioning  that  he  was  only 
paying  a  legacy  a  little  sooner.  To  his  let- 
ter  he  add^,  *  P,  S,  I  am  going  to  part 
with  my  wife,^  Johnson  then  wrote  to  nim, 
saying  nothing  of  the  note,  but  remonstrat- 
ing with  htm  against  parting  witli  his 
wife."  \ 

When  I  mentioned  to  Johnson  this  story, 
in  as  delicate  terms  as  I  couk),  he  told  mo 
that  the  fifty  pound  note  was  given  9  to  him 


1  The  Honourable  Thomu  Henrey,  whose 
letter  to  Sir  Thomas  Hanmer,  in  1742,  mtos  mach 
read  at  that  time.  He  was  the  second  son  of 
John,  the  firat  earl  of  Bristol,  and  one  of  the 
brothera  of  Johnson's  eaHy  friend,  Henry  Her- 
vey. He  [was  bom  1698]  manied  in  1744, 
Anne,  daughter  of  Francis  Cooghlan,  Esq.  and 
died  Jan.  20,  1776.-^Maloke. 

*  [This  is  not  inconsistent  with  Mr.  Beanelerk's 
account.  It  may  have  been  in  consideration  of 
this  pamphlet  that  Hervey  left  Johnson  the  fifty 
pounds  in  his  will,  and  on  second  thoughts  he 
may  have  determined  to  send  it  to  him.  It  were 
however  to  be  wished,  that  the  story  had  stood 
on  it9  original  ground.  The  acceptance  of  an  an- 
ticipated legacy  from  a  friend  would  have  had 
nothing  objectionable  in  it:  but  can  so  math  be 
said  for  the  empbynient  of  one's  pen  for  hire, 
in  the  disgusting  squabbles  of  so  mischievous  and 
profligate  a  madman  as  Mr.  Thomas  Hervey? 
*^lle  was  well  known,'*  says  the  gentle  biogra^ 
pher  of  the  Peerage,  "  for  bis  genius  and  eccen- 
tricities." The  letter  to  Sir  Thomas  Hanmer, 
above  mendoned,  was  the  first,  it  b  believed,  of 
the  many  appeals  which  Mr.  Hervey  made  to 
the  public  relative  to  his  private  concerrtf.  The 
subject  is  astonishing.  Lady  Hanmer  eloped 
from  her  husband  with  Mr.  Hervey,  and  made,  it 
seems,  a  will,  in  his  favour,  of  certain  estates,  of 
which  Sir  Thomas  had  a  life  possession.  Her- 
vey's  letter  avows  the  adultery,  and  assigns  very 
itrange  reasons  for  the  lady's  leaving  her  husband. 


by  Mr.  Hervey  in  eonsidemtion  of  hw  ha^ 
ing  written  for  him  a  pamphlet  against  SSr 


and  then  goes  on  to  complaia,  that  8ir 
was  cuttiqg  timber  on  the  estate  which  had  be- 
long to  "  our  tiK/e,"  so  he  calls  bar,  and  of 
which  the  reversioD  was  his,  and  beggii^  tint*  if 
he  did  sell  any  more  timber,  ha  woiUd  ^e  faim, 
Hanrey,  the  reftual  of  it.  AH  this  is  jnmailird, 
and  set  oft*  by  extravagant  flights  of  fine  wntang, 
the  roost  eutting  sarcasms,  the  most  indeceoc  jde- 
tails,  and  the  most  serums  ezpresaiois  of  the 
writer^s  conviction,  that  hi$  condncl  was  natval 
and  delicate,  and  snch  a^  every  body  mvat  ap- 
prove; and  that,  fiially,  in  Heaven^  Lady  Has- 
mer,  m  the*  distribution  of  wives  (mam  cuique,} 
would  be  considered  as  his*  ^  Twenty  yean  did 
not  cool  his  hnm.  last  at  the  close  of  tha  n^ 
he  addresBSd  a  letter  to  r"      '^  ... 

compklauigoftfaa] 
hfan  20001.  which 

snan  was  composed  of  106^  per  anmna  fer  10 
yean,  whieh  the  said  BAinSsten  $h€uid  home  orf. 
ded  to  the  salary  of  kn  office  whiek  Mr.  Hervey 
held.  In  this  letter  he  pretty  deariy  axplaiM  the 
slate  of  his  intellect.  He  talkB  of  **  the  kidema 
9Vbjeet  ofhu  mental  excruciation^'* 
ments  that  **  a  troubled  and  resentful  i 
a  diitempered  body,  u  almott  the  i 
tion  of  human  mietry.**  He  compfauBs  that 
**  his  doctor  mistook  his  case,  by  calling  that  a 
nervou$  disorder  which  was  reaUy  in^fkmumat^t 
and,  in  consequtrnce  of  that  fatal  error,  Kerrey 
"paseed  eleoen  years  without  anv  mare  oe- 
count  of  time,  or  other  notice  ofthmgo^  r&on 


jasi  ai  ue  etose  oi  hm  tc^ 
^  to  Kiuf  Gaoigie  tbe  Seeoad, 
I  kiqg*s  mmiitaa  for  net  paying 
I  they  owed  hhift,  and  wbdi 


a  person  asleep,  under  the  infiuenee  of  osmae 
horrid  dream,**    He  talks  of  his  firther  m  a 


mofisf^  of  tm^mfy,"  of  **  his 
passionate  mother,**  of  **  his  bau  emd  ermd 
brother,"  and  so  on.  It  is  this  letter  wfaick  Hs»* 
ace  Walpole  thns  charaeteriaes:  **  Ha^e  ^-onsesa 
Tom  Henrey's  lettor  to  the  king?  iaU  if  nhsMtf 
ty  and  madness,  bat  with  heA  and  there  fjmam 
of  genios  and  happy  expressMns  that  are  woader- 
ftilly  fine."— JLeffer  to  Cowusay,  Dec,  176& 
His  quarrel  with  his  second  wife,  in  1767,  rsftr- 
red  to  in  the  text,  he,  according  to  his  cnstora, 
blazoned  to  tlie  public  by  the  following  adveiti»> 
ment:  **  Whereas  Mrs,  Hervey  has  been  three 
times  from  home  last  year,  and  at  least  as 
many  the  vear  before,  without  my  iea»e  or 
privity,  and  hath  encouraged  her  son  to  per' 
sist  in  the  like  rebellious  practices,  T  hereby 
declare  that  I  neither  am  nor  will  be  account- 
able for  any  future  debts  of  her  whaiooeoer. 
She  is  now  keeping  fordble  poseeosion  of  my 
house,  to  which  I  never  did  invite  or  thought 
of  inviting  her  in  all  my  life. — Thomas 
Hervky.*'  .  He  afterwards  proceeded  Ibrlher, 
and  commenced  a  suit  against  his  lady  for  jactita- 
tion of  marriage,  which  finally  end«l  in  his  (fis- 
comfiture.  Johnson,  as  we  shall  see  hemfter, 
characterized  his  friend,  Tom  Hervey,  as  he  had 
already  done  {ante',  p.  40.)  his  brodier  Henry, 
aa  very  vicious.  Alas  !  it  is  but  too  proba- 
ble, that  both  were'  disordered  in  mind,  and  thai 
what  was  called  vice  was,  in  truth,  dioease^ 
and  required  a  madhouse  rather  than  a  prison.-- 
Ed.] 


vm^jerAT.  ss. 


diaries  Hanbniy  Williams,  who,  Mr.  Her- 
vey  imagined,  was  the  authofor  of  an  at- 
tack upon  him;  but  that  it  was  ai\erwards 
discovered  to  be  the  work  of  a  garreteer  i, 
who  wrote  <*The  Foot:"  the  pamphlet, 
therefore,  against  Sir  Gharles  was  not 
printed. 

Ri  February,  1767,  there  happened  one 
of  ttie  most  remarkable  incidents  of  John- 
sojfi's  life,  which  gratified  his  mbnarc6icat 
enthusiasm,  and  which  he  loved  to  tel^Vt 
with  all  its^ircumstances,  when  requested 
bv  his  friends.  This  was  his  being  honour- 
ed by  a  nrivate  oonversation  with  his  ma*- 
ieety  in  tne  library  at  tlie  queen's  house.  He 
nad  frequently  visited  those  sjplendid  rooms, 
and  noble  collection  of  books  >,  which  he 
used  to  say  was  more  numerous  and  curious 
than  he  supposed  any  person  coitld  have 
made  in  the  time  which  the  king  had  evor- 
ployed.  Mr.  Barnard,-  the^  librarian,  took 
care  tfiat  he  should  have  every  accommoda- 
tion diat  could  contribute  to 'his  ease  and 
convenience^  while  indulging  his  literary 
taste  in  that  place;  so  that  he  had  here  a 
very  agreeable  resource  at  leisure  hoiuv. 

His  maieist^  having  been  informed  of  his 
occasional  visits',  was  pleased  to.  signify' a 
desire  that  he  should  be  told  when  ^Dr. 
Johnson  came  next  to  the  Ubrary.  Ac- 
cordingly, the  next  time  that  Johnson  did 
come,  as  sooif  as  he  was  fairly  enfiraged  with 
a  book,  on  ^hich^  while  he  sat  by  the  fire, 
he  seemed  quite  intent,  Mr.  Barnard  stole 
round  to  the  apartment  where  the  king 
was,  and,  in  obeaience  to  his  majesty's  com- 
mands, mentioned  that  Dr.*  Johnson  was 
then  in  the  librerv.  His  majest^r  said  he 
was  at  leisure,  and  would  go  to  him :  upon 
which  Mr.  Bartiard  took  one  of  the  candles 
that  stood  on  the  king's  table,  and  lighted 
his  majesty  through  a  suite  of  rooms,  till 
they  came  to  a  private  door  into  the  libra- 

Sr,  of  w'hich  his  majesty  had  the  key. 
eing  entered,  Mr.  Barnard  stepped  for- 
ward hastily  to  Dr.  Johnson,  who  was  still 
in  a  profound  study,  and  whis()ered  him, 

'  [dome  cnrioiity  would  natorally  be  felt  as  to 
who  the  garreteer  was,  who  wrote  a  pamphlet, 
which  was  attributed  to  Sir  C.  H.  Williams,  the 
wittiert  man  of  bis  day  and  to  answer  which,  the 
wild  and  sarcastic  geniu*  of  Hervey  required  the 
assistance  of  Dr.  Johnson.  His  name  was  Wil- 
liam  Moniley,  bat  his  acknowledged  works  are 
poor  productions. — ^En.] 

^ '  Dr.  Johnson  had  the  honour  of  contributing 
his  assistance  towards  the  formation  of  this  libra- 
ry; for  I  have  read  a  long  letter  from  him  to  Mr. 
Barnard,  giving  the  most  masterly  instmctions  on 
the  subject.  I  wished  mach  to  liave  gratified  my 
readers  with  the  perusal  of  this  letter,  and  have 
reason  to  think  that  his  majesty  would  have  been 
mciously  pleased  to  permit  its 'publication  ;  but 
Mr.  Bernard,  to  whom  I  applied,  declined  it  *«  on 
his  own  account  "—BoswELL.  But  see  die  let- 
ter in  the  Appendix. 


"  Sir,  here  is  the  kinr."  Johnson  started 
up,  and  stood  still,  nis  majesty  approach- 
ed him,  and  at  once  was  courteously  ea^  3. 
^His  majesty  began  by  observing,  that  he 
understood  he  came  sometimes  to  the  libra- 
ry;  and  t^en  mentioning  his  having  heard 
that  the  Doctor  had^been  lately  at  Oxford, 
a^ked  him  if  he  was  not  fond'  of  going 
thither.  To  which  Johnson  ansvi^cred, 
that  he  was  indeed  fond  of  going  to  Oxford 
sometimes,  but  was  likewise  glui  to  tome 
back  again.  The  king  then  asked  him 
what  tl^y  were  doing  at  Oxford.  Johnson 
answered,  he  coukl  not  much  commend 
their  diligence,  but  that  in  some  respects 
they  were  mended,  for  they  had  put  their 
press  under  better  regulations,  ana  were  at 
that  time  printing  Polybins*  He  was  then 
asked  whether  there  were  better  libraries  at 
Oxford  Or  Cambridge.  He  answered,  he 
believed  the  Bodleian  was  laiger  than  any 
the^  had  at  Cambridge;  at  the  same  time 
adding,**!  hope,  whether  we  have  more 
books  or  not  than  thev  have»at  Cambridge, 
we  shall  make  as  good  use  of  them  as  they 
do."*  Being  ssked  whether  An-Si>als  oi 
Christ'^hurch  library  was  the  largest,  he 
answered,  *<  AU-Soule  library  is  the  largest 
we  have,  except  the  Bodleian."  "Ay," 
said  the  king, "  that  is  the  publick  library. '' 
His  majesty  inauired  if  he  was  then  writ- 
ing any  thing,  ife  answered,  he  was  not, 
for  he  had  pretty  well  told  the  workl  what 
he  knew,  and  must  now  read  to  acquire 
more  knowledge.  The  kiqg  as  it  should 
seem  with  a  view  to  urge  him  to  rely  on  his 
own  stores  as  an  original  writer,  and  to 


*  The  particulars  of  this  conveisation  I  have 
been  at  great  pains  to  collect  with  the  utmost  au- 
thenticity, from  Dr.  Johnson's  own  detail  to  my- 
self ;  from  Mr.  Langton,  wlib  was  present  when 
he  gave  an  account  of  it  to  Dr.  Joseph  Warton, 
and  several  other  frienda  at  Sir  Joshua  Reynold's; 
from  Mr.  Barnard;  firom  the  copy  of  a  letter  writ- 
ten by  the  late  Mr.  Strahan,  the  printer,  to  Bish- 
op Warburton;  and  from  a  minute,  the  original 
of  whKh  is  among  the  papers  of  the  late  Sir  James 
Caldwell,  and  a  copy  of  which  was  most  obli- 
gingly obtained  for  me  from  his  son.  Sir  Francis 
Lumro.  To  all  these  gentlemen  I  beg  leave  to 
make  my  grateful  acknowledgments,  and  partic- 
ularly to  Stf  Francis  Lumm,  who  was  pleased  to 
take  a  great  deal  of  trouble,  and  even  had  the 
minute  laid  before  the  king  by  Lord  Caermarthen, 
now  Duke  of  Leeds,  then'  one  of  his  majesty's 
principal  secretaries  of  ilate,  who  announced  to 
Sir  Francis  the  royal  pleasure  concerning  it  by  a 
letter,  m  these  words: — **  I  have  the  king's  com 
roahds  to  aanire  yon,  air,  how  sensible  his  majesty 
is  of  your  attention  in  commtmicathig  the  minute 
of  the  convenation  previous  to  its  publication. 
As  there  appears  no  objection  to  your  complying 
with  Mr.  Boswell's  wishes  en  the  subject,  you 
are  at  full  liberty  to  deliver  it  to  that  gentleman, 
to  make  such  use  of  m  his  Life  of  Dr.  Johnson,  as 
be  may  think  proper."— Boawxio.. 
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continue  hie  labours,  then  aaid,  "  I  do  not 
thinic  you  borrow  much  from  any  body." 
.  Johnson  said,  he  thought  he  had  already 
done  his  part  as  a  writer.  "  I  should  have 
thought  BO  too,"  said  the  king,  "if  you  had 
not  written  so  well."  Johnson  observed  to 
me,  upon  this,  that "  No  roan  could^  have 

Eaid  a  handsotner  compliment  \]  and  It  was 
t  lor  a  king  to  pay.  It  was  decisive." 
When  asked  by  another  friend,  at  Sir 
Joshua  Reynoldd'S,  whether  he  made  any 
reply  to  this  high  compliment,  he  answered 
*<  No,  sir.  When  the  King  had  said  it,  it 
was  to  be  so.  It  was  not  for  me  to  bandy 
civilities  with  my  sovereign.^'  Perhaps  no 
man  who  had  spent  his  whole  life  in  courts 
could  have  shown  a  more  nice  and  dignified 
sense  of  true  politeness  than  Johnson  did  in 
this  instance. 

His  majesty  having  observed  to  him  that 
he  supposed  he  must  have  read  a  great 
deal,  Johnson  answered,  that  he  thought 
more  than  he  read ;  that  he  had  read  a 
ereat  deal  in  the  earlv  part  of  his  life,  .but 
having  fallen  into  ill  health,  he  had  not 
been  able  to  read  much,  compart^  with 
others:  Q>r  instance,  he  said  ne  had  not> 
read  much,  compared  with  Dr.  Warbur- 
ton.  Upon  which  the  king  said,  that  he 
heard  Dr.  Warburton  was  a  man  of  such 
general  knowledge,  that  you  could  scarce 
talk  with  him  on  any  subject  on  which  he 
was  not  qualified  to  speak ;  and  that  his 
learning  resembled  Garrick's  acting,  in  its 
universality^.    His  majesty  then  talked  of 


>  [Jofaiuon  himself  imitated  it  to  Paoli  (see 
p09tt  10th  October,  1769)  ;  and  it  is  indeed  be- 
come one  of  the  eommon^plaeet  of  c««npliment 
—Ed.] 

'  The  Rev.,  Mr.  Strafaan  clearlv  recoUeets 
having  been  told  by  Johnson,  that  the  kin^  ob- 
served that  Pope  made  Warboiton  a  bishop. 
«  Tme,  sir  (said  Johnson),  bat  Warburton  did 
more  for  Pope;,  he  made  him  a  Christian;"  allad> 
inf,  no  doubt,  to  his  ingenious  comments  on  the 
<*  Essay  on  Man."  [Mr.  Strahan^s  recollection 
probably  failed  him.  His  majesty  and  Dr.  John- 
son were  both  too  well  informed  to  have  bandied 
snch  idle  talk.  Warbnrton  had  published  the 
Divine  Legation,  and  was  chaplain  to  the  prince 
of  Wales  before  he  knew  Pope;  his  aopajntance 
with  that  poet,  but  of  four'  yean'  continuance, 
was  ended  by  Pope's  death  in  1744.  It  was  ten 
years  aAer,  that  he  beoune  a  king's  chaplain, 
and,  in  1765,  he  had  a  prebend  in  the  cathedral 
of  Durham.  In  1757,  he  was  made  dean  of  Bris- 
tol: and,  1760,  sixteen  y^ora  after  Papers 
deaths  he  became  bisbop  oi  Gloucester.  If  it  be 
alleged,  that  Mr.  Strahan's  report  refera  to  the 
soppesition,  diat  his  commentary  on  Pope's  "  Es- 
say on  Man**  tended  to  create  that  character 
whkh  finally  raised  him  to  the  bench;,  it  may  be 
observed,  that  he  published,  before  and  aiW  that 
commentary,  a  multitude  of  works  on  polemical 
and  religious  subjects,  much  more  important  and 
remarkable  than  the  Commeniaxy  on  the  **  Essay 


the  controversy  between  Warbarton  and 
Lowth,  which  he  seemed  to  have  read^ 
and  naked  Johnson  what  he  thought  of  h. 
Johnson  answered,  '<  WarbHrton  htt»  moat 
general,  most  scholastick  learning  ;  Ixvwth 
IS  the  more  correct  scholar.  I  do  not  know 
which  of  them  calls  names  best."  The 
king  was  pleased  to  say  he  was  of  the  aaAe 
opinion  ;  adding,  **  You  do  not  think  then. 
Dr.  Johnson,  that  there  was  much  argu- 
ment in  the  caae.^'  JohnsoYi  said,  he  did 
noUhink  there  was.  "Why  Iculy  ^said 
the  king),  when  once  it  comes  to  calling 
names,  argument  is  pretty  well  at  an  end." 

His  majesty  then  Asked  him  what  he 
thought  or  Lord  Lyttelton's  history,  which 
was  then  just  published.  Johnson  said, 
he  thought  his  style  pretty  good,  but 
that  he  had  hl^med  Iienry  the  Second 
rather  too  much.  "  Wlw-  (said  the  kii^), 
they  seklom  do  these  tnings  by  halrea." 
"  rfo, .  sir  (answered  Johneon>9  not  to 
kings."  But  fearing  to  be  misunderstood, 
he  proceeded  to  explain  himdetf;  and  ijn- 
mediately  subjoined,  "  That  for  those  who 
spoke  worse  of  kings  than  they  desenred, 
he  could  find  no  excuse  ;  but  that  he  couLl 
more  easily  conceive  how  some  might  apeak 
better  of  them  than  they  deserved,  without 
any  ill  intention ;  for,  as  kings  had  much 
in  their  nower  to  give,  those  who  were  fa- 
voured oy  them, would  frequently,  frosa 
gratitude,  exaggerate  their  praises:  and  as 
this  proceeded  from  a  good  motive,  it  was 
certainly  excusable,  as  far  as  errour  conU 
be  excusable." 

The  kin^  then  asked  him  what  he  thought 
of  Dr.  Hill.  Johnson  answered  that  he 
was  an  ingenious  man,  but  had  no  veracity ; 
and  immediately  mentioned,  as  an  instance 
of  it,  ah  assertion  of  that  writer,  that  be 
had  seen  objects  magnified  to  a  much  great- 
er degree  by  using  three  or  four  microscopes 
at  a  time  than  by  using  one.  <<  Now  (ad- 
ded Johnson)  every. one  acquainted  with 
microscopes  knows,  that  the  more  of  then; 
he  looks  through,  the  less  the  object  wil. 
appear^."    <<  Why  (replied  the  king)  this 


on  Man."  The  troth  is,  Waibniton  was  made  a 
bishop  by  his  numerous  works,  and  his  high  lite- 
rary character,  to  which  this  coamtentary  cooti^ 
ttted  a  very  inconsiderable  part. — ^Ed.] 

'  [Here,  as  the  bishop  of  Feins  reaiaiics,  Dk. 
Johnson  was  culpably  unjust  to  Hill,  and  shv 
that  he  did  not  understand  the  subject.  HiO  t 
not  talk  of  magnifying  objects  by  ttco  or  m 
Duscroecopes,  but  by  applying  two  object  gloMtM 
to  one  miscroscope;  and  the  advantage  of  dimia- 
ished  spherical  erron  by  this  oontriyance  is  wdl 
known.  HilKs  account  of  the  experiment  (  Peg. 
Sysfem,  Lond,  1770,  js.  44)  is,  as  the  ~ " 


further  observes,  oberarely  and  inaccurately  ex- 
preasedm  one  or  two  particulan;  but  there  can  ba 
no  doubt  that  he  is  substantially  r^gfat,  and  that  0b 
Johnson's  statement  was  ahogetbar  anfoupdad^ 
Ed.] 
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18  not  only  lellio^  an  nntnith,  but  telltx^ 
it  clumsily  j  for,  if  that  be  the  caae,  every 
one  who  can  look  through  a  microflGope 
Vfill  be  able  to  detect  him." 

"I  npw  (said  Johnson  to  his  fViends, 
when  relating  what  had  paased)  began  .to 
consider  that  I  was  depreciating  thte  man 
in  the  estimation. of. his  sovereign,  and 
thoteightitwss  time  for  me  to  say  some- 
thing that  mip^ht  be  more  favourable. "  He 
add^,  therefore,  that  Dr.  Hill  was,  not- 
withstanihig,  a  very  curious  observer ;  and 
if  he  would  have  been  contented  lb 'tell  the 
world  no  more  than  hekneigr,  he  might 
have  been  a  very  considerable  man,  and 
n^ed  not  to  have  recourse  to  such  mean 
expedients  to  raise  his  reputation. 

The  king  then  talked  oi  Cteraiy  ioumals, 
mentioned  particularly  the  Jourtui  dei  Sa^ 
vofw,  and  asked  Johnson  if  it.  was  well  done. 
Johnson  said,  it  was.  formerly  very  well 
done,  and  gave  some  account  or  the  persons 
who  began  it,  and  carried  it  on  for  some 
years  ;•  enlarging,  at  the  same  time,  on  the 
nature  and  use  aC  such  works;  The  king 
asked  him  if  it  was  weU  done  now.  John- 
son answered,  he  had  no  reason  to  think 
that  it  was.  The  king  then  asked  him  if 
there  were  any  other  uterary  journals  pub* 
lished  in  this  kingdom,  except  the  Monthly 
and  Critical  Reviews  *,  and  on  being  an^ 
swered  there  was  no  other,  his  majestv  ask- 
ed which  of  them  was  the  best:  Johnson 
answered,  that  the  Monthly  Review  was 
done  With  most  care,  the  Critical  upon  the 
best  principles :  adding  that  the  authours  of 
the  Monthly  Review  were  enemies  to  the 
church.  This  the  king  said  he  was-  dorry 
to  hear. 

The  conversation  next  turned  on  the 
]Philo3ophical  Transactions,  when  John- 
son observed  that  they  had  now  a  better 
method  of  arranging  their  materials  than 
formerly.  "  Ay^^said  the  king),  they  are 
obliged  to  Dr.  Johnson  for  that ;"  for  his 
majesty  had  heard  and  remembered  the  cir- 
cumstance, which  Johnson  himself  had 
forgot. 

His  majesty  expressed  a  desire  to  have 
the  literary  biography  of  this  country  ably 
executed,  and  proposed  to  Dr.  Johnson  to 
undertake  it^.  Jonnson  signified  his  readi- 
ness to  comply  with  his  majesty's  wishes. 

During  the  whole  of  this  interview, 
Jol^son  talked  to  his  majesty  with  pro- 
found respect,  but  still  in  his^firm  mmily 
manner,  with  a  sonorous  voice,  and  never 
in  that  subdued  tone  which  is  commonly 
used  at  the  levee  and  in  the  drawing-room. 
Af\er  the  king  withdrew,  Johnson  showed 
himself  highly  pleased  with  his  majesty's 


*  [This  perhaps  may  haTe  given  Dr.  Johnson 
the  fiifit  idea  of  the  most-  popolar  and  entertain- 
ing of  all  his  works,  "  The  Lives  of  the  Poeta." 
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conversation  and  gracious  behaviour*  He 
said  to  Mr.  Barnard,  "  Sir,  they  may  talk 
of  the  king. as  they  will ;  but  he  is  the  finest 
gentleman  i  have  ever  seen^."  And  he  af- 
terwards observed  to  Mr.  Langton,  "  Sir, 
his  manners  are  those  of  as  fine  a  gentleman 
as  we  may  suppose  Louis  XIV.  or  Charles 

At  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds's,  where  a  cir- 
cle of  Johnson's  friends  was  collected  round 
him  to  hear  his  account  of  this  memorable 
conversation^  Dr.  Joseph  Warton,  in  his 
frank  and  lively  manner,  was  very  active  in 
pressing  him  to  mention  the  particulars. 
<'  Come  now,  sir,  this  is  an  interesting  matr 
ter;  do  favour  us  with  it."  Johnson,  with 
great  good  humour,  complied. 

He  told  them,  "  I  found  his  majesty 
wished  I  should  talk,  and!  made  it  my 
business  to  talk.  }  find  it  does  a  man  good 
to  be  talked  to  by  his  sovereign.  In  the 
first  place,  a  man  cannot  be  in  a  pas- 
sion ^' '  w"  Here  some  qu^tion interrupted 
him,  which  is  to  be  regretted,  as  he  cer- 
tainly would  have  pointed  out  and  illustra- 
ted  many  circumstances  of  advantage,  from 
being  in  a  situation  where  the  powers  of 
the  mind  are  at  once  excited  to  vigorous 
exertion,  and  temperedby  reverential  awe. 

During  all  the  time  in  which  Dr.  John- 
son was  employed  in  relating  to  the  circle 
at  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds's  the  particulars  of 
what  passed^  between  the  king  and  him. 
Dr.  Goldsmith  remained  unmoved  upon  a 
sofa  at  some  distance,  affecting  not  to  join 
in  the  least  in  the  eager  cunosity  of  the 
company.  He  assigned  as  a  reason  for  his 
gloom  and  seeming- inattention,  that  he  ap- 
prehended Johnsoii  had  relinquished  his 
pur{)08e  of  furnishinff  him  with  a  prok^ue 
to  his  play,  with  the  hopes  of  whicn  he  had 
been  flattered  ;  but  it  was  strongly  suspect- 
ed that  he  was  fretting  with  chagrin  and 
envy  at  the  singular  honour  Dr.  Johnson 
had  lately  enjoyed.  At  length,  the  frank- 
ness and  simplieity  of  his  natural  character 
prevailed.  He  sprung  from  the  sofa,  ad- 
vanced to  Johnson,  and  in  a  kind  6f  flutter, 
from  imagining  himself  in  tthe  situation 
which  he  had  Just  been  hearing  described, 
exclaimed,  "  Well,  you  acquitted  yourself 
in  this  conversation  better  than  1  should 
have,  done ;  for  I  should  have  bowed  and 
stanmiered  through  the  whole  of  it." 

[It  is  a  singularity  that,  how-  ^^ 
ever  obvious,'  has  not  been  before 


'  [This  reminds  us  of  Madame  de  Sevign^'a 
charminc  uaivet6y  when,  after  giving  an  accomt 
of  Lous  XIV.  having  danced  with  her,  she 
adds,  **  Ah!  c'eit  la  plus  grand  roi  dn  monde  !'* 
—Ed.] 

'  [Johnson  wa^,  in  his  cahner  moments,  aeo4 
Ue  of  the  too   great  vehemence   of   his  oon- 
venation;  and  yet,  see  po$t,  19th  May,  1784«r— 
Ed.] 
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observed)  that  Johnflon  shoold  have  been 
in  the  presence   of  Queen  Abne  and  of 

George  the  Fourth  ^  He  once  told 
w^€TO       Sir  John  Hawkina,  [thai,  in  a  visit 

to  Mrs.  Percy,  who  had  the  care 
of  one    of  the    young   princes,   at  the 

adeen*8  house,  the  Prince  of  Wales,  being 
len  a  child,  came  into  the  Toom,  ai^d  be- 
gan to  play  about;  when  Johnson,  with 
his  usual  curiosity,  took  an  opportunity  of 
asking  him  what  books  he  was  reading, 
and,  in  particular,  inquired  as  to  his  know- 
ledge or  the  scriptures  ;  the  prince,  in  hifi 
answers,  gave  him  great  satisfaction,  and, 
as  to  the  last,  said,  that  part  of  his  daily  ex- 
ercises was  to  read  Ostervald  K] 

I  received  no  letter  iVom  Johnaon  this 
year;  nor  have  I  discovered  any  of  the  cor- 
respondence 3  he  had,  except  the  two  letters 
to  Mr.  Drummond,  which  have  been  in- 
serted, for  the  sake  of  connexion  with  that 
to  the  same  gentleman  in  1766.  His  diary 
affords  no  light  as  to  his  employment  at 
this  time,  tie  passed  [more  than  «]  three 
months  at' Lichfield;  and  I  cannot  omit 
an  affecting  and  solemn  scene  there,  as  re-i 
lated  by  himself: 

"  Sunday,  Oct  18,  1767.  Yesterday, 
Oct.  17,  at  about  ten  in  the  morning,  I 
took  my  leave  for  ever  of  my  dear  old  Hiend, 
Cathenne  Chambers,  who  came  to  live  with 
my  moflter  about  1734,  and  has  been  but 
little  parted  from  us  since.  She  buried  my 
father,  my  brother,  and  niy^  mother.  She 
is  now  fifty-eight  years  old. 

**  I  desired  all  to  withdraw,  then  told 
her  that  we  were  to  part  for  ever  ;  that  as 


'  [Gwiige  the  Fint  he  probably  neVer  nwt 
bat  Geoi^  the  Second  he  must  frequently  have 
seen,  and  be  had  the  honour  of  conversing,  as 
above  atated,  with  George  the  Third  and  Geoige 
the  Fourth,  and  thus  nw  four  of  the  five  laiit  sove- 
reigns, whose  reigns  already  include  above  a  cen- 
tary  and  a  quarter. — ^Ed.] 

^  [No  doubt  the  popular  Cateehum  and  **  A- 
bridgement  of  Sacred  History*'  of  1.  F.  Ostervald, 
an  eminent  Swiss  divme.  He  died  in  1747, 
in  the  84th  year  of  his  age.— Ed.] 

*  It  is  proper  hero  to  mention,  that  When  I 
speak  of  his  corfespondence,  1  consider  it  independ- 
ent of  the  voluminous  collection  of  letters  which,  in 
the  oourae  of  many  years,  h^  wrote  to  Mis.  Tbrale, 
which  forms  a  separate  part  of  his  works:  and  as 
a  proof  of  the  Ingh  estimatioQ  set  on  any  thing 
wliich  came  from  his'  pen,  was  sold  by  tbit  lady 
for  the  som  of  five  hnndred  poands.-^Boswcz.i«. 
[See  the  preface  for  some  observations  on  these 
ie«<r».— Ed.] 

^  In  his  letter  to  Mr.  Drammond,  dated  Oct 
24,  1767,  he  mentfoas  that  he  had  arrived  in 
London,  aAer  an  absence  of  nearly  six  'fnorUhs 
in  the  country.  Probably  part  of  that  time  was 
■pent  at  Ozfordw— Malohb.  [He  dates  a  letter 
to  Mrs.  Thrale,  ftom  lidifield,  as  early  as  the 
Mh  July,  and  slates  that  he  bad  already  been 

*«e  bnger  than  he  inlendsd.    Xettm.— £d.] 


Christians,  we  should  part  with  prayer; 
and  that  I  wonid,  if  she  was  wilUng,  say  a 
short  prayer  beside  her.  She  expressed 
great  desire  to  hear  me  j  and  held  up  her 
|)Oor  hahds,  as  she  lay  m  bed,  with  great 
iervour,  while  I  prayed,  kneeling  by  her, 
nearly  in  the  following  words: 

*<Almight3r  and  most  merciful  Father^ 
whose  loving  kindhees  is  over  all  thy  works, 
behold^  visit,  tmd  relieve  this  thy  servant, 
who  is  grieved  with  sickness.  Grant  that 
the  sense  of  her  weakness  may  addtetrength 
to  her  faith,  iind  seriousness  to  her  repent- 
ance. And'srant  that  by  the  help  or  thy 
holy  spirit,  after  the  pains  and  labours  o? 
this  short  life,  we  iJiay  all  obtain  everlasting 
happiness,  through  Jesus  Christ  our  Loid, 
for  whose  sake  hear  our  prayers s.  Amen. 
Our  Father,  &c. 

**  I  then  Idssed  her.  She  told  me,  that  to, 
part  was  the  greats  pain  that  she  had  evrr 
felt,  and  that  she  hoped  we  shoukl  meet 
again  in  a  better  place.  I  expressed,  with 
swelled  eyes,  and  great  emotion  of  tender- 
ness, the  same  hopes.  We  kissed,  and  part- 
ed, I  humbly  hope  to  meet  again,  and  to 
part  no  more  6." 

'  By  those  who  have  been  taught  to  lock 
upon  Johnson  as  a  man  of  a  harsn  and  stem 
character,  let  this  tender  and  afiectionale 
scene  be  candidly  read;  and  let  Aem  then 
judge  whether  more  warmth  of  heart  and 
grateAil  kindness  is  often  found  in  human 
nature. 

''to  MRS.  THRALB. 

*«LieUkild,20Jaly,  ITBT. 

"  Though  I  have  been  away  so 
much  longer  than  I  purposed  or  ex-    ^52?^ 
pected,  I  have  found  nothing  that    p.  a. 
Withdraws  my  affections  from  the 
friends  whom  I  lefl  behind,  or  which  makes 
me  le.s8  desirous  of  reposinc^  at  that  place 
which  your  kindness  and  Mr.  Thrale*s  al- 
lows me  to  call  my  home, 

*<  Miss  Lucy  is  more  kind  and  civil  than 
I  expected,  and  has  raised  my  esteem  by 
many  excellencies  very  noble  and  resplen 
dent,  though  a  little  discirioured  by  hoaiy 
virginity.  Every  thing  else  recalls  to  my 
remembrance  ^ears  in  which  I  proposed 
what,  I  am  afraid,  I  have  not  done,  and  pro- 
mised myself  pleasure  which  I  have  not 
found." 

* 

We  have  the  following  notice  in  his  de- 
votional record: 

"  August «,  1767.  I  have  been  disturbed 
and  unsettled  for  a  long  time,  and  have  beei 


^  [The  greater  part  of  this  prayer  is,  as  the 
Bishop  of  Ferns  observes,  in  the  visitatioA  9i, 
the  siek  in  our  litaigy. — ^En.] 

*  [Catherine  Chamben  died  in  a  fewdayv  aAer 
this  interview,  and  was  baried  ia  St.  Chads, 
iJcfafieU,  on  the  7th  Nov.  17C7.— Harwqo*  f 
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without  resolution  to  apply  to  study  or 
to  business,  bein^  hindered  by  sudden 
matches. 

« I  have  for  some  days  forborne  wine^and 
suppera.  Abstinence  is  not  easily  practised 
in  another's  house;  but  I. think  it  nt  to  try. 

<<  I  was  extremely  perturbed  in  the  night, 
but  have  had  this  day  more  ease  than  I  ex- 
pected. D[eo}  gr[atiaT.  Perhaps  thia  may 
be  such  a  sudden  relief  as  I  once  had  by  a 
good  night's  rest  in  Fetter-lane. 

*<  Fro«i  that  time,  by  abstinence,  I  have 
had  more  ease.  I  have  read .  five^  books  of 
Homer,  and  heme  to  end  the  sixth  to-night 
I  have  given  ^lrs.       '  '  '*'  a  guinea. 

**  By  abstinence  from  wine  and  suppers,  I 
obtained  sUdden  and  great  relief,  and  had 
freedom  of  mind  restoTed  to  me;  which  I 
have  wanted  for  all  this  year,  iirithout  being 
afie  to  find  my  means  of  obtaininr  it*" 
*  He,  however,  furnished  Mf.  Adams  with 
a  dedication*  to  the  king  of  that  inirenious 
gentleman's  «<  Treatise  on  the  Globes," 
conceived  and  expressed  in  such  a  manner 
as  could  not  fkil  tobe  very  grateful  to  a 
monarch,  distinguished  for  his  love  of  the 
sciences. 

This  year  was  published  a  ridicule  of  hia 
style,  under  the  title  of  «*X.exiphane8.» 
Sir  John  Hawkins  ascribes  it  to  Dr.  Ken- 
rick;  but  its  authour  was  one  Campbell,  a 
Scotch  purser  in  the  navy.  The  ridicule 
consisted  in  applying  Johnson's  <<  words  of 
large  meaning,"  to  insignificant  matters,  as 
if  one  should  put  the  armour  of  Goliath  up- 
on a  dwarf.  The  contrast 'might  be  laugn- 
able;  but  the  dignity  of  the  armour  must  re- 
main the  saxhe  in  all  considerate  minds* 
This  malwious  drollery  >,  therefore,  it  may 
easily  be  supposed,  coukl  do  no  harm  to  its 
Ulnstiious  object 

"to  BENNBT  LANQTOir,  B8<1. 

**M  Mr.  R»awttt^  per/kmer,  in  ifihir  Bmtf^irMt, 

<*  UetaSeld,  lOth  OcUbtr,  1767. 

"  DsAR  SIR,— That  yon  have  been  all 
summer  in  London  is  one  more  reason  for 
which  I  regret  my  long  stay  in  the  country. 
I  hope  that  you  will  not  leave  the  town  be- 
fore my  return.  We  have  here  onljr  the 
chance  of  vacancies  in  the  passing  carnages, 
and  I  have  bespoken  one  that  may,  if  it  hap- 
pens, bring  me  to  town  on  the  fourteenth  ^ 
of  this  month;  but  this  is  not  certain: 

^  It  will  be  a  favour  if  you  communicate 
this  to  Mrs.  Williams^  I  long  to  see' all  my 
friends.  I  am,  dear  sir,  your  most  humble 
senranl,  "  Sam.  Johnsoh." 


^  [It  may  have  been  malicwus,  but  it  ceitain- 

^18  oot  droll.    It  is  so  over^hai^ed,  aa  to 
ve  neither  resemblance  i>or  pleanuDtry. — ^Es.] 
'  [We  have  just  seen  that  be  was  detained  till 
the  18th.^£D.] 


Parker 


["to  sirs.  ASTOH*. 

**  I7tift  November,  I7e7. 

"  Madam, — If  you  impute,  it  to 
tlisrespeet  or  inattention,  that  I  took 
no  leave  when  I  lefl  Lichfield,  you 
will  do  me  great  kijustioe.    I  know  you  too 
wen  Bot  to  valu6  your  friendi^p. 

'*  Wlien  I  came  to  Oxford  I  inquired  af- 
ter the*  product  of  our  walnut-tree,  but  it 
had,  like  other  trees  this  year,  but  very  few 
nuts,  vnd  for  those  few  I  came  too  late. 
The  tree,  aa  I  tokl  you,  madam,  we  cannot 
find  to  be  more  than  thirty  years  old,  and 
upon  meaauring  it,  I  found  it,  at  about  one 
foot  from  the  ground,  seven  ieet  in  circum- 
ference, and  at  the  height  of  about  seven 
feet,  the  cireumferenee  is^five  feet  and  a 
half:  it  would  have  been,  I  oelieve,  still  big-' 
ger  but  that  it  has  been  lopped.  The  nuts 
are  small,  such  as  they  call  single  nuts; 
whether  this  nut  is  of  quicker  gnmth  than 
better  I  iiave  not  vet  inquired;  such  as  they 
are  I  hope  to  send  them  next  year. 

^You  "know,  dear  madam,  the  liberty  1 
took  of  hinting,  that  I  did  not  think  your 
present  mode  of  life  very  pregnant  with 
fiappiness.  Reflectioni  has  not  yet  changed 
my  opinion.  Solitude  excludes  pleasure, 
and  does  not  always  seizure  peace.  Some 
communication  of  sentiments  is  conmionly 
necessary  to  give  vent  to  the  imagination, 
a}id  discharge  the  mind  of  its  own  flatu- 
lencies. Some  lady  surety  mi^ht  be  found 
in  whose  conversation  you  mip^ht  delight, 
and  in  whose  fideli^  you  might  repose. 
The  worlds  says  Locke,  hoi  people  of  all 
iorts.  You  wdl  forgive  me  this  obtrusion 
of  my  opinion  ;  I  am 'sure  I  wish  you  well. 

**  Poor  Kitty  has  done  what  we  have  all 
to  doj  and  Lucy  has  the  worki  to  begin 
anew;  I  hope  she  will  find  some  way  to 
more  content  tlian  I  left  her  possessing. 

"  Be  pleased  to  make  m^  complimenta 
to  Mrs.  Hinckley  and  Miss  Turton.  I  am, 
madam,  your  most  obliged  and  most  hum- 
ble servant,  "  Sam.  Johksoh."] 

It  appears  from  his  notes  of  the  state  of 
his  mind,  that  he  suffered  great  perturba- 
tion and  distraction  in  176$. 

»<  TowB-malliiif  ^  in  Kent,  I8th  (Sept.  1788,  at  night. 
"  I  have  now  begun  the  sixtieth  year  of 
my  life.    How  the  last  year  has  past,  I  am 


'  [Elizabeth,  one  of  the  youi^er  danghten  of 
Sir  Hioaiaa  Aaloo:  see  ante^  p  .  29,  n.  Some 
leaiBn  of  Johnson  to  Bin.  Aston,  which  have 
been  oommnnicated  once  that  note  was  print- 
ed, are  written  with  a  mifonn  spirit  of  teoder- 
ness  an!  rsspect,  aiid,  though  of  little  other 
valve,  afibrd  an  additkuial  pfoof  of  the  inaccura- 
cy of  Miss  Seward,  who  represents  Dr.  John- 
sen  aa  statiflg  to  her  a  very  onfitvoarable  chaiao 
ter  of  Mm.  Aston.— E9»] 

*  [It  appean  that  he  virited,  with  the  Thnte 
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vnwiJling^  to  terrify  myaelf  with  thinking. 
This  day  has  been  past  in  great  pcrturba^ 
tion  ;  I  was  distracted  at  church  in  an  un- 
common degree,  and  my  distress  has  had 
verj  little  intermission.  I  have-found  my- 
aelrsomewhat  reliered  by  reading,  which 
I  therefore  intend  to  practise  when  I  am 
able. 

"  This  day  it  came  into  my  mind  to  write 
the  history  of  my  melancholy.  On  this  I 
purpose  to  deliberate  ;  I  know  not  whether 
It  may  not  too  much  disturb  lile." 

Nothing  of  his  writings  was  given  to  the 
publick  this  year,  except  the  Proloprue  •  to 
his  friend  Goldsmith's  comedy  of "  Thp 
Good-natured  ])fau."  The  first,  lines  of 
this  prologue  are  strongly  characleristical 
of  the  dismal  gloom  of  his  mind;  which  in 
his  case,  as  in  the  case  of  all  who  are  dis- 
tressed with  the  same  malady  of  ima^fina- 
tion,  transfers  to  others  its  own  feehugs. 
Who  could  suppose  it  was  to  introduce  a 
comedy;  when  Mr.  Bensley  solemnly  be- 
gan, 


Mr.  Brooks  of  Town-inaIliii|,  of  whose  primi- 
tive house  and  mannen  we  find  some  aocoont  in 
the  Letter$. 

**  J)r,  Johnson  to'Mr$,  Thraie^tM Augutt, 
1777. — •*  It  was  very  well  done  by  Mr.  Biooke 
to  send  fiir  you.  His  house  is  one  of  my  favour- 
ite places.  His  water  is  very  commodk»n8,  and 
the  whole  place  has  the  tme  old  appearance  of 
a  little  country  town.  •'  I  hope  Miss  goes,  for  she 
takes  notice.** 

«  Mrt,  Thrtde  to  Dr.  Johmmi,  ISth  Sejh- 
tentbery  1777. — "  Come,  here  is  news  of  Town- 
mailing,  the  qniet  old-fiishioned  place  in  Kent, 
that  yon  liked  so,  because  it  was  agreeable  to 
your  own  notions  of  a  rural  life.  I  believe  we 
were  the  first  people,  except  the  master  of  it,  who 
had,  for  many  years,  taken  delight  in  the  old 
eoach  without  springs,  the  two  roasted  ducks  in 
one  dish,  the  fortified  flower-garden,  and  fir-trees 
cut  in  figures.  A  spirit  of  innovation  has  howev- 
er reached  even  there  at  last.  The  roads  are 
mended;  no  more  narrow  shaded  lanes,  but 
clear  open  turnpike  trotting.  A  yew  hedge,  or 
an  eugh  hedge  if  you  will,  newly  out  down  too 
by  his  nephow^B  desire.  Ah  !  those  nephews.-^ 
And  a  Wall  pulled  away,  wlkich  bore  bcompara- 
ble  fruit — to  call  in  the  country — is  the  phrase. 
Mr.  Thrale  is  wicked  enough  to  urge  on  these 
rough  refbrmera;  how  it  will  end  I  know  not 
For  your  comfort,  the  square  canals  still  drop  into 
one  another,  and  the  chocolate  is  still  made  in  the 
room  by  a  maid,  who  cuit^iSs  as  she  presents 
every  cup.  Dear  old  Dadd^  Brooke  looks  well, 
and  even  handsome  at  eighty-one  years  old; 
while  I  saw  his  sister,  who  is'  ninety-four  years 
old  and  calls  him  Frtn^eyy  eat  more  venison  at 
a  sitting  than  Mr.  Threle.  These  are  the  proper 
contemplations  of  this  season.  Mav  my  daugh- 
ter and  my  fiiend  but  enjoy  life  as  long,  and  use 
it  as  innocentiv  as  these  sweet  people  have 
done.  The  sight  of  such  a  family  ooasoles  one's 
heart.»»— Ed.) 


<*  Prass'd  whh  the  bad  of  life,  the  weary  mind 
Surveys  the  general  toil  of  .hnpaan  kind  ?*' 

But  this  dark  ground  might  make  Gold- 
smith's humour  shine  the  more  i. 

In  the  spring  of  4u>  year,  having  pub- 
lished my  ^*  Account  of  Corsica,  with  the 
Journal  of  a  Tour  to  that  Island,"  I  return 
ed  to  London,  verv  de8irt>iis  lo  Bee  Dr. 
Johnson,  and.  hear  him  upon  the  subject. 
I.  found  he  was  at  Oxford,  with  his  fnend 
Mr.  Chambers,  who  was  now  Vineriaii 
Professor,  and  lived  in  New-inn  Hall. 
Having  had  no  letter  from  him,  since  that 
in  which  he  criticised  the  Latinity  of  my 
Thesis,  and  having  been  told  by  somebody 
that  he  was  offended  at  my  having  put  into 
my  book  an  extract  of  his  letter  to  me  at 
Paris,  I  was  impatient  to  be  with  him,  and 
therefore  fbllowed  him  to  Oxford,  where  I 
was  entertained  by  Mr.  Ch«nbers,  with  a 
ci¥ility  which  I  shall  ever  gratefully  re-' 
memlier.  I  found  that  Dr.  Johnson  had 
seni.a  letter  to  me  to  Scotland,  and  that  I 
had  nothing  to  complain  of  but  his  being 
more  iadifierent  to  my  anxiety  than  I  wish- 
ed him  to  be.  Instead  of  giving,  with  the 
circumstances  of  time  and  place,  such  frag 
mente  of  his  conversation  m  I  preaerrpd 
during  this  visit  to  Oxford,  I  ^ali  throw 
them  together  in  continuiition. 

I  ask^  him  whether,  as  a  moralist,  he 
did  not  think  that  the  practice  of  the  law, 
in  some  degree,  hurt  the  nice  feelinf  of 
honesty.  Johhsoh.  "  Why  no,  ait,  if  yon 
act  property.  You  are  not  to  deceive  your 
eUente  witn  false  re|Nresentations  of  your 
opinion:  you  are  not  to  tell  lies  to  a  iodse,." 
BoswELt..  *^  But  what  do  you  thiol  of 
supporting  a  cause  which  you  know  to  be 
bsd?*'  JoHHSOH.  ^^  Sir,  you  do  not  know 
it  to  be  good  or  bad  till  the  judge  deter- 
mines it.  I  have  said  that  you  are  to  state 
facts  ftiirly;  so  that  your  thinking,  or  what 
you  call  knowing,  a  cause  to  be  bad,  must 
DC  from  reasoning,  must  be  from  your  sup- 
posing your  arguments  to  be  weak  and  in- 
conclusive.   But,  sir,  that  is  not  enough 


*  In  this  prologae,  as  Mr.  John  Taylor  i_ 

me,  aAer  the  fourth  line — **And  social  anTow 
loses  Iialf  its  pain,**  the  following  oonplet  was  ia 
sorted: 

"  Amidat  the  toil*  of  Mtt  retuminf  ^ 
When  tenatim  attdnoMa  Uam  t^fMr 
Our  littU  bard  witboot  complaint  nay  ' 
The  buBtlUif  aeasoa^i  •pidemick  car«> 

So  the  prologne  appeared  in  the  Publick  .(MBer- 
titer  (the  theatrical  gazette  of  that  ^y,)  aooa 
after  the  £nt  representation  of  this  comedy  is 
1708.— Gol<kn)ith  probably  thongfat  that  the 
lines  printed  in  italick  chanieten,  winch,  howev- 
er, seem  necessary,  or  at  least  improve  the  sense, 
might  give  offence,  and  therefore  prevailed  oa 
Johnson  to  omit  them.  The  epithet  httle,  wfaisi 
perhaps  the  authoor  thought  might'  diminiih  fail 
digni^,  was  also  changed  to 
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An  argtunent  which  does  not  convince 
youraeir,  may  convince  the  judge  to  whom 
you  urge  it;  and  if  it  does  convince  him, 
why,  then,  sir,  you  ate  wrongj  and  he  is 
right  It  icrhis  husineas  to  judge;  and  jo\i 
are  not  to  he  confident  in  you?  own  opinion 
that  a  cause  is  bad,  but  to  say  all  you  can 
for  your  client,  and  then  hear,  the  judge's 
. opinion."  BosWell.  "  But,  sir,  does  not 
affecting  a  warmth  when  you  have  no 
warmth,  and  appearing  to  be  clearly  of  one 
opinion  when  you  are  m  feality  of  another 
opinion,  does  not  such  dissimulation  im* 
pair  one's  honesty  ?  Is  there  not  some  dan- 
ger that  a  lawyer  may  put  on  the  same 
inask  in  common  life,  in  the  intercouiBe 
with  his  friends?"  Jorkbon.  "Why  no, 
sir.  Every  body  knows  you  are  paid  fbr 
affecting  warmth  for  your  client;  and  it  is, 
,  therefore,  properly  no  dissimulation;  the 
moment  you  come  from  the  bar  you  resume 
your  usual  behaviour.  Sir,  a  man  will  no 
more  carry  the  artifice  of  the  bar  intp  the 
common  intercounse  of  society,  than  a  man 
who  is  paid  for  tumbling  upon  his  hands 
will  continue  to  tumble  upon  his  hands 
when  he  should  walk  on  his  feet  K** 

Talking  of  some  of  the  modern  plays,  he 
said, "  False  Delicacy  2'»  was  totally  void  of 
character.  He  praised  Goldsmith'^/'  .Grood- 
natured  Man;"  said  it  was  the  best  comedy 
that  had  appeared  since  "  The  Provdced 
Husband,"  and  that  there  had  not  been  Of 
fate  any  su6h  character  exhibited  on  the 
stage  as  that  of  Croaker.  I  observed  it  was 
the  Suspirius  of  his  Rambler.  He  said. 
Goldsmith  had  owned  he  had  borrowed  it 
from  thence.  "  Sir  (continued  he),  there 
is  all  the  difference  in  the  world  between 
characters  of  nature  and  characters  of  man* 
ners;  and  there  is  the  difference  between 
the  characters  of  Fielding  and  those  of 
Richardson.  Characters  of  manners  are 
very  entertaining;  but  they  are  to  be  un- 
derstood by  a  more  superficial  observer 
than  charactera  of  nature,  where  a  man 
must  dive  into  the  recesses  of  the  human 
heart." 

^  See  poit,  16th  Angost,  1773,  where  Joboeon 
has,  roppoited  the  nme  argmnent — J.  Boiwsll. 
[Cicero  touches  this  question  more  than  once,  but 
never  with  much  confidence.  '*  Atqoi  etiam  hoc 
pneceptum  officii  diligenter  tenendum  est,  ne 
qnem  unquam  innoceutem  jndicio  capitis  arcessas; 
ki,  enim,  sine  scelere  fieri  nullo  pacto  potest 
Nee  tamen,  ut  hoc  fugiendum  est,  ita  habendum 
est  religioni,  nqcentem  aliquastdo,  mode  ne  ne^ 
farium  trnpiumque,  defendere.  Vult  hoc  mnlti- 
tudo,  patitur  cousuetndo,  fert  ettani  humanitas. 
Judicis  est  semper  in  canaas  verum  sequi  patroni, 
nonnunquam  yerisimile,  etiamsl  mmus  sit  varum, 
defendere.'*  (De  Off.  I  2.  c.  14.)  We  ni%ht 
haye  ezpeeted  a  leas  oonditional  and  apologetical 
defence  of  his  own  prefesaion  from  the  great  phU 
losophical  orator.—-ED.] 

'  [By  KeUy,  the  poetical  alajmaker.— Ed.] 


It  always  appeared  to  me  that  he  estima 
ted  the  cosnpoeitions  of  Richardson  too 
highly  3,  and  that  he  had  an  unreasonable 
pr^udice  against  FMelding.  In  comparing 
those  two  writers,  he  used  this  expression; 
'*  that  there  was  as  great  a  difference  be^ 
tween  them,  as  between  a  man  wiio  knew 
how.  a  watch  was  made,  and  a  man  who 
could  tell  :die  hour  by  looking  on  the  dial- 
plate.''  This  was  a  short  and  figurative 
state  of  his  distinction  between  drawing 
characters  of  nature  and  characters  only  of 
.manners.  But  I  ctonot  help  being  of  opin- 
ion that  the  neat  watches  of  Fie&ing  ari 
as  well  constructed  as  the  large  clocks  of 
Ricliardson^  and  that  his  dial-plates  are 
brighter.  Fielding^s  characters,  though 
they  do  not  expand  themselves  so  widely  in 
dissertation)  are  as  just  pictures  of  human 
nature,  and  I  will'  venture  to  say,  have  more 
striking  feattres,  and  nicer  touches  of  the 
pencil;  and  though  .Johnson  used  to  quote 
with  approbation 'a  s^ng  of  Richardson's, 
"  that  the  virtues  of  Fielding's  heroes  were 
the  vices  of  if  truly  good  man,"  I  will  ven- 
ture to  add  that  the  moral  tendency  of 
Fielding's  writings,  though  it  does  not  en- 
courage a  strained  and  rarely  possible  vir* 
tue,  is  ever  favourable  to  honour  and  hon- 
esty, and  cherishes/the  benevolent  and  gen- 
erous affections.  He  who  is  as  good  as 
Fielding'  would  make  him,  is  an  amiable, 
member  of  society,  and  may  be  led  on,  by 
more  regulated  instructors,  to  a  higher  state 
of  ethical  perfection. 

[Johnson  was  inclined,  as  being 
personally  acquainted  with  Richard-  ^"JJ^; 
son,  to  favour  the  opinion  of  his  ad- 
mirers that  he  was  acquainted  with  the  in- 
most recesses  of  the  human  heart,  and  had 
an  absolute  command  over  the  passions;  but 
he  seemed  not  firm  in  it,  and  could  at  any 
time  be  talked  into  a  disapprobation  of  all 
fictitious  relations,  of  which  he  would  fre- 
quently say  they  took  no  hold  of  the  mind.] 

Johnson  proceeded:  «' Even /Sir  Francis 
Wronghead  ifi  a  character  of  manners, 
though  drawn  with  great  humour."  He 
then  repeated,  very  happily,  all  Sir  Fran- 
cis's credubus  account  to  Manly  of  his  be- 
ing with  **  the  great  man,"  and  securing  a 
place.  I  asked  him  if  "  The  Suspicious 
Husband"  did  not  furnish  a  well-drawn 
character,  tliat  of  Ranger.  Johnbok. 
"No,  sir;  Ranger  is  just  a  rake,  a  mere 
rake,  and  a  lively  young  fellow,  but  no 
eharaeter.** 

The  great  Douglas  cause  was  at  this  time 
a  very  general  subject  of  discussion.  I  fbund 
ne  had  not  studied  it  with  much  attention, 
but  had  only  heard  parts  o£  it  occasionally. 
He,  however,  talked  of  it,  and  said,  "  I  am 
of  opinion  that  positive  proof  of  fraud  should 


»  [See  ofUe,   p.  9«,    and  po$t,  etb  Apn., 
1772.— Ed.] 
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not  be  required  of  the  pUdntiff,  but  thftt  tfie 
judses  Bbottftd  decide  according  as  probabili* 
tv  shall  appear  to  preponderate,  granting  lo 
the  defendant  the  presumption  of  fiiiation 
to  be  strong  in  his  favour.  And  I  thinic 
too,  that  a  good  deal  of  weight  shouklrbe 
allowedno  uie  dying  declarations,  because 
they  were  spontaneous.  There  is  a  great 
difierence  between  what  is  said  without 
our  being  urged  to  it,  and  what  is  said  from 
a  kind  of  compulsion.  If  1  praise  a  man's 
book  without  being  asked  my  otnnionof  it, 
that  is  honest  praise,  to  which  one  may 
trust.  But  if  an  authour  asks  me  if  I  like 
his  book,  and  I  give  him  something  like 
praise,  it  must  not  be  tak^i'as  my  real 
opinion." 

"  I  have  not  been  trouUed  for  a  bug  time 
with  authours  desiring  my  opinion  of  their 
works.  I  used  once  to  be  sadly  plagued 
with  a  map  who  wrote  iFerses,  but  wuo  fiter- 
ally  had  no  other  notion  of  a  verse  but  that 
it  consisted  often  syllables.  Litg  your  knife 
mid  yowr  fork  aero$M  yowr  jwUe,  was  to 
him  a  verse: 

Laj  jouT  knife  tnd  yoor  fork,  acrosi  joux  plate. 

As  he  wrote  a  great  number  of  veises,  he 
■sometimes  by  chance  made .  good  ooes, 
though  he  did  not  know  it.*' 

[Dr.  Johnson  did  not  like  that  his 
JJ^'jjy  ftiends  shouki  bring  their  manu- 
*  '  scripts  for  him  to  re^»  and  he  liked 
still  less  to  read  them  Vfhen  they  were 
broiwht:  sometimes,  however,  when  he 
could  not  refuse^  he  would  take  the  play  or 
poem,  or  whatever  it  was,  and  give  tne  peo- 
ple his  opinion  fropn  some  one  page  that  he 
had  peeped  into.  A  gentleman^  carried 
him  his  tragedy,  which^  because  he  loved 
the  authour,  Johnson  took,  and  it  lay  about 
our  room^  at  Streatham  some  tii^e.  <'  What 
answer  did  you  give  your  friend,  sir?" 
asked  Mrs.  Thrale;  after  the  book  had  been 
called  for.  «  I  told  him,"  replied  he, « that 
there  was  too  much  Tig  and  Tirry  in  it" 
i^eeing  her  laugh  most  violently,  ''Why, 
what  wouldst  have,  child?  "  said  he.  "  I 
looked  at  nothing  but  the  dramatis,  and 
there  was  T^iisrranes  and  Ttridates,  or  Teri- 
bazus,  or  such  stuff.  A  man  -can  tell  but 
what  he  knows,  and  I  never  got  any  farther 
than  the  first  page."]  .    ^ 

He  renewed  his  promise  c^  coming  to 
Scotland,  and  going  with  me  to  the  Hebri- 
des, but  said  he  would  now  content  himself 
with  seeinff  one  or  two  of  the  most  curious 
of  them,  lie  said,  '<  Maoaulay,  who  writes 
the  account  of  St  Kilda,  set  out  with  a  pre- 
judice against  prejudice,  and  wanted  to  be  a 
smart  modem  thinker;  and  yet  affirms  for  a 


>  [No  doabt  Mr.  Murphy,  in  whose  tragedy  of 
Zenohia,  acted  m  1768,  there  are  two  penonkgeB 
nimed  Tigrane$  and  Teribazus, — ^Ed.] 


truth,  that  when  a  ship  arrives  there  all  the 
inhabitants  are  seized  with  a  cold." 

Dr.  John  Campbell^  the  celebrated  ^  wri- 
ter, look  a  great  deal  of  pains  to  ascertain 
tliis  fact,  and  attempted  to  account  for  it  on 
physical  principles,  from  the  effect  of  efflu- 
via from' human  bodies.  Johnson, 
at  another  lime,  praised  Macaulay  %r^' 
for  his  "  magnmnmity,*'  in  assert^ 
ing  this  wonderful  story,  because  it  was  well 
attested..  A  lady  of  Norfolk,  by  a 
letter  to  tny  friend  Dr.  Bumey,  has  n^' 
favoured  m^  with  the  following 
solution:  <^  Now  for  the  explication  of  tiiis 
seeming  mystery,  which  is  so  very  obvious 
as,  for  that  reason,  to  have  escaped  the  pen- 
etration of  Dr.  Johnson  and  his  friend,  as 
well  as  that  of  the  authour.  Reading  the 
book  with  m^  ingenious  friend,  the  late 
Rev.  Mr.  Christian  of  Docking — af\er  ru- 
minating a  little,  ^  The  cause,'  sa^s  he, '  is  a 
natural  one.  The  situation  of  St  Kikla 
renders  a  north-east  wind  indispensably  ne- 
cessary before  a  stranger  can  land.  Tlie 
wind-,  not  tlie  stranger,  occasions  an  epi- 
demiek  cold.?  If  I  am  not  mistaken,  Mr. 
Macaulay  is  dead;  if  living,  this  sohitiqu 
might  please  him,  as  I  hope  it  will  Mr. 
Boswell,  in  return  for  the  many  agreeable 
hours  his  works  have  afforded  us." 

Johnson  expatiated  on  the  advantages  of 
Oxford  for  learning.  "  There  is  here,  sir,'* 
said  he,  '^such  a  progressive  emulation. 
The  students  are  anxious  to  appear  well  to 
their  tutors;  the  tutors  are  anxious  to 
hsve  their  pupils  appear  well  in  the  college; 
the  colleges  are  anxious  to  have  their  stu- 
dents appear  well  in  the  university;  and 
there  are  excellent  rules  of  discipune  in 
every  college.  That  the  rules  are  some- 
times ill  observed  may  be  true,  but  is 
nothing  against  the  system.  The  members 
of  an  university  may,  for  a  season,  be  un- 
mindful of  their  duty.  I  am  arguing  for 
the  excellency  of  the  institution." 

Of  Guthrie,  be  said,  "  Sir,  he  is  a  man  of 
parts.  He  has  no  great  regular  fund  of 
knowledge;  but  by  reading  so  bng,  and 
writing  so  long,  he  no  doubt  has  picked  up 
a  ffooddeal." 

He.  said  he  had  lately  been  a  long  while 
at  Lichfield,  but  had  grown  very  weary  be- 
fore he  left  it.  Boswell.  '*  I  wonder  at 
.that,  sir;  it  is  your  native  place."  Johh- 
soN.  "Why  80  is  Scotland  your  native 
place." 

His  prejudice  against  Scotland  appeared 
remarkably  strong  at  this  time.  When  I 
talked  of  our  advancement  in  literature, 
"  Sir,"  said  he, "  you  have  learnt  a  little  from 
us,  and  you  think  yourselves  very  great 
men.    Hume  would  never  have  written  hisp 


•  [See  ante,  1st  Joly,  176S.— En.] 
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tory,  bad  not  VoHaire  wriMen  it  before  him. 
Ue  is  an  echo  of  Voltaire."  Boswbll. 
*'  But,  sir,'  we  have  Lord  Kamea/'  John- 
•ON.  **  You  have  Lord  Kasnea.  Keep  him; 
ha,  ha,  ha!  We  don't  envy  you  him.  Do 
you  ever  see  Dr.  Robertson?"  Bo^wbll. 
"Yes,  air.".  Johuhon.  "Dpea  the  dog 
talk  of  me  ?  "  BoawiLL.  "  Indeed,  air,  he 
does,  and  loves  you.^  Thinking  that  I 
now  had  him  in  a  corner«  and  ^ing  solici- 
toua  for  the  literary,  fame  of  my  country,  I 
pressed  him  for  his'-opini6n  on  the  merit  of 
Dr.  RoberUon's  History  bf  Scotland.  .  But» 
to  my  surprise,  he  escaped.  '*  Sir,  I  k>ve 
Robertson,  and  T  won't  talk  of  his  book." 

It  is  hut  justice  botb  to  hiln  and  Dr. 
Robertson  to  add,  that  though  he  indulged 
himself  in  this  sallv  of  wit,  he  had  too  good 
taste  not  to  be  /ully  sensible  of  the  merits 
of  that '  admirable  work  i . 

An  essay,  written  bv  Mr.  .Deane,  a  divine 
of  the  church  <)f  England  J  maintaining  the 
future  Ufe  o{  brutes  s,  by  an  explication  of 
certain  parts  of  the  scriptures,  was  jsnen- 
tioned,.and  the  doctrine  insisted  on  by  a' 
gentleman  who  seemed  fond  of  curious 
speculation.  Johnson,  who  did  not  like  to 
hear  of  any  thing  concerning  a  future  state 
which  was  not  authorised  by  the  r^u)ar 
•canons  of  ortliodozy,  discouraged  this  talk; 
and  being  offended  at  its  continuaiipn,  he 
watched  an  opportunity  to  give  the  gentle- 
man a  blow  of  reprehension.  So,  when  the 
poor  speculatist,  with  a  serious  metaphysi- 
cal] pensive  face,  addressed  him,  ^^  But  real- 
ly, sir,  when  we  see  a  very  sensible  dog, 
we  don't*  know  what  to  think  of  him." 
Jonnson,  rolling  wjth  joy  at  the  thought 
which  beamed  m  his  eye,  turned  quickly 
round,  and  replied, '<  True,  sir;  and  when 
we  see  a  verv  foolish /ei/otci,  we  don't  know 
what  to  think  of  A«m."  He  then  rose  up, 
strided  to  the  fire,  and  stood  for  some  time 
laughine  and  exi^lting. 

I  told  him  that  I  had  several  times,  when  in 
Italy,  seen  the  experiment  of  placing  a  scor- 


^  [It  b  to  be  regretted  thai  Mr.  Boswell  ihonld 
bave.penisted  in  repeating  theae  aasertMiia.  Dr. 
Jolmaon,  on  every  oeeasiany  aeema  to  have  ex- 
pressed, a  great  contempt  for  Dr.  RobertsQn'a 
.works — very  unjastly  indeed  ;  but,  however  Mr. 
Boswell  miglit  lament  Johnson*s  prejudice,  he  was 
not  justified  in  thua  repeatedly  misstating  the  fact 
See  ante,  p.  287.  See;>o«f,  aub  Idth  April,  1772, 
where  Boswell  suppresses y  and  80th  April,  1773, 
where  he  again  misrepresents  Jobnaon's  opinions 
of  Dr.  RobiBrtsen.--ED.] 

*  [An  Enay  on  the  Fotare  Life  of  Brute  Crea- 
lores,  by  Richard  Deane,  earate  of  Middleton. 
This  work  is  reviewed  in  the  Qentleman's  Mag- 
azine  for  1768,  p.  177,  in  a  style  venr  like  John- 
son's ;  and  a  story  of  "  a  veiy  sensible  dog*'  is 
noticed  with  censure.  It  is,  therefore,  not  ia>- 
probable  that  it  may  have  been  written  by  John- 
son.— Ed.] 


pion  within  a  circle  of  burning  coals;  that  it 
ran  round  and  round  in  extreme  pain;  and 
findiog  no  way  to  esca]^,  retired  to  the  cen- 
tre, ai^  like  a  true  Stoiek  philosopher,  dart- 
ed its  stinff  into  its  head,,  and  thus  at  once 
(Veed  itaelf  from  its  woes.  "  This  must 
end  '«ftk".  I  said,  this  was  a  enriousiact,  as 
it  showed  d^lib^ate  suioide  in  a  reptile. 
Jc^nson '  would  not  admit  the  fact.  He 
said,  Maupertuis^  was  of  q>inion  that  it 
doira  not  kill  itself,  but  di^es  of  the  heat; 
that  it  gets  to  the  centre  of  the  circle  as  the 
coolest  place;  that  its  turning,  its  tail  in.  up 
t)n  its  head  is  merely  a  convulsion,  and  that 
it  does  not  sting  itself.  He  said  he  wouki 
be  satisfied  if  tro  great  anatomist  Morgag- 
ni,  aAer  dissecting  a  scorpion  on  which  the 
experiment  had  been,  tried,  should  certify- 
that  its  sting  had  penetrated  into  its  head. 

Hq  seemed  pleased  to  talk  of  natural  phi- 
iosophy  4«  . "  That  woodcocks  (said  he) 
fiy  over  the  northern  pountries  is  proved, 
because  they  have  be^  observed  at  sea. 
Swallows,  certainly  sleep  alL  the  winter,  A 
number  of  them  conglobulate  together,  by 
flying  round  and  round,  and  then  all  in  a 
heap  throw  themselves  under  water,  and 
lie  m  the- bed  of  a  liver,^'  He  told  us,  .one 
of  his  first  assays  was  a  Latin  poem  upon 
the  glow-worm;  I ,  am  sorry  I  did  not  ask 
wiiere  it  was  to  be  found. 

Talking  of  the  Russians  and  the  Chinese, 
he  advised  me  to  read  Bell's  Travels  s.  I 
asked  liim  whether  I  shouki  read  Du  Halde's 
Account  of  China.  "  Why  ves  (said  he), 
as  one  reads  such  a  book;  that  is  to  say, 
consult  it."  .       .    .    > 

He  talked  of  the  heinouaness  Q^  the  crime 


*  I  should  think  it  impossible  not  to  wonder  at 
the  variety  of  Johnson's  reading,  however  desalt 
toiy  it  might  haye  been.  Who  conld  have  im- 
agined that  the  high  church  ,of  England-mau 
would  be  so  prompt  m  quoting  Maupertuis,  who, 
I  am  sorry  to  think,  stands  in  the  list  of  those 
unfortunate  mistaken  men,  who  call  themselves 
esprits  forts,  I  have,  however,  a  high  respect 
for  that  philosopher  whom  the  Great  Frederick  of 
Prussia  loved  and  honoured,  and  addressed  pa- 
theticaUy  m  one  of  his  poems — • 

"  Maupertuis  cher  Maupertuit 
Que  notre  vie  eat  peu  de  chose.'* 

There  was  in  Maupertuis  a 'vigour  and  yet  a  ten- 
derness of  sentiment,  united  with  strong  intellect- 
ual powers,  and  uncommon  ardour  of  souL 
Would  he  had  been  a  Christian  !  I  cannot  help 
earnestly  venturing  to  hope  that  he  is  one  nmo. — 
Bos  WELL.  [Mr.  Boswell  seems  to  contemplate 
the  possibility  of  a  post  mortem  conversion  to 
Christianity .-^Ed.];  but  Maupertuis  died  in  1759 
at  the  age  of  slity-two,  in  the  arms  of  the  Ber 
noailis,  tres  eArelienAemenf^— Bxthney. 

*  [Mr.  BoswbU  means  natural  history. — ^Ed.] 

*  [John  Bell,  of  Jintermony,  who  published, 
about  1768,  '*  Travels,  from  St  Peteisbuigh,  in 
Russia,  to  divers  parti  of  Ana.*'— Ed.] 
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of  adultery,  by  which  the  peece  of  families' 
was  destroyed.  He  said,  "  Confusion  of 
progeny  constitutes  the  essence  of  the  cdme; 
and  therefore  a  woman  who  breaks  her 
marriage  vows  is  much  more  criihinaHhan 
a  man  who  does  it.  A  man,  to  be  sure,  is 
crimiiiB}  in  the  sight  of  God:  but  he  does 
not  do  his  wife  a  very  material  injury,'  if  he 
does  not  insult  her:  if,  for  Instance,  (torn 
mere  wantonness  or  appetite,  he  steals  pri- 
vately to  her  chambermaid.  Sir,  a  wife 
ought  not  greatly  to  resent  this.  I  would 
not  receive  home  a  daughter  who  had  run 
away  ftom  her  husband  on  that  account  A 
wife  should  study  to  reclaim  her  husband  by 
more  attention  to  please  him.  Sir,  a  man 
will  not,  once  in  a  hundred  instances,  leave 
his  wife  and  go  to  a  harlot,  if  his  wife  has 
not  been  neffligent  of  pleasing.^' 

Here  he  discovered  that  ^cute  discriroina* 
tion,  that  solid  judgment,  and  that  knowl- 
edge of  human  nature,  for  which  he  was 
upon  all  occasions  remarkable.  Taking 
care  to  keep  in  view  the  moral  and  reh- 
gious  duty,  as  understood  in  our  nation,  he 
showed  clearly,  fVom  reason  and  good  sense, 
the  greater  degree  of  culpability  in  the  one 
sex  deviating  from  it  than .  the  other;  and, 
at  the  same  time,  inculcated  a  very  useful 
lesson  naiothe  way  to  keep  him. 

I  asked  him  if  it  was  not  hard  that  one 
deviation  fr6m  chastity  should  so  absolutely 
ruin  a  young  woman.  JbHKSok.  "  Why 
no,  sir;  it  is  the  great  principle  which  she  is 
taught  When  she  has  given  up  that 
principle,  she  has  given  up  eveiy  notion  of 
female  honour  and  virtue,  which  are  all  in- 
cluded in  chastity." 

A  gentleman  talked  to  him  of  a  lady 
whom  he  greatly  admired  and  wished  to 
marry,  but  was  afraid  of  her  superiority  of 
talents.  "  Sir  (said  he),  you  need  not  be 
afraid;  marry  her.  Before  a  year  goes 
about,  you'll  find  that  reason  much  weaker, 
and  that  wit  not  so  bright"  Yet  the  gen- 
tleman may  be  justified  in  his  apprehension 
by  one  of  Dr.  Johnson's  admirable  sen- 
tences in  his  life  of  Waller:  <<  He  doubt- 
less praised  many  whom  he  would  have 
been  afraid  to  marry;  and,  perhaps,  married 
one  whom  he  would  have  been  ashamed  to 
praise.  Many  qualities  contribute  to  do- 
mestick  happmess,  upon  which  poetry  has 
no  colours  to  bestow;  and  many  airs  and.sal- 
lies  may  delight  imagination,  which  he  who 
flatters  them  never  can  approve." 

[The  general  and  constant  advice 
V^M,  ^^  8*^®  *^^»  when  consulted  about 
198,  iM.  the  choice  of  a  wife,  a  profession, 
or  whatever  influences  a  man's  par- 
ticular and  ixQmediate  happiness,  was  al- 
ways to  reject  no  positive  good  from  fears 
of  its  contrary  consequences.  ^  Do  not 
Tsaid  he)  forbear  to  marry  a  beautiful  wo- 


man if  you  can  find  such,  out  of  a  fancy 
that  she  will  be  less  constant  than  an  ngfy 
one;  or  condemn  yourself  to  the  society  of 
coarseness  and  vulgarity  for  fear  of  the' ex- 
penses or  other  dangers  of  eieg-ance  and 
personar charms,  which  have  been  alwm 
acknowledged  as  a  positive  ^ood,  and  for 
the  want  of  which  there  Bhouid  be  aiwavs 
given  some  weighty  compensation.  1  have, 
however  (continued  Dr.  Johnson),  seen 
some  prudent  fellows  who  forbore  to  con- 
nect themselves  with  beauty  lest  coqoetiy 
should  be  near,  and  with  wit  or  binh  le^ 
insolence  should  lurk  behind  thein^  till  tbey 
have  been  forced  by  their  discretion  lo  Ui- 
ger  life  away  in  tasteless  stupidity,  and 
choose  to  count  the  moments  oy  remem- 
brance of  pain  instead  of  enjoyment  of 
pleasure."  But  of  the  varions  states  and 
conditions  of  humanity,  he  despised  none 
more  than  the  man  who  marries  for  a  main- 
tenance: and  of  a  friend  who  made  his  al- 
liance on  no  higher  principles,  he  saidonee, 
"  Now  has  that  fellow  Ht  was  a  nc4>lemaB 
of  whom  they  were  speaking)  at  length  ob- 
tained a  certainty  of  three  meals  a  day,  and 
for  tiiat  certainty,  like  his  brother  dog  in  the 
fable,  he  will  get  his  neck  galled  ibr  file 
with  a  collar."! 

He  praised  Signor  Baretti.  *^  His  account 
of  Italy  is  a  very  entertaining  hook}  and, 
sir,  I  know  no  man  who  carries  his  head 
higher  in  conversation  than  Baretti.  There 
are  strong  powers  in  his  mind.  He  has  not, 
indeed,  many  hooks ;  but  with  what  hooks 
he  has,  he  grapples  very  forcibly." 

At  this  time  I  observed  upon  the  dial- 
plate  of  his  watch  a  short  Greek  inscrip- 
tion, taken  from  the  New  Testament, 
Nwf  >«5  HX^'^'h  being  the  first  words  of 
our  Saviour's  solemn  admonition  to  the  im- 
provement of  that  time  which  is  allowed  to 
us  to  prepare  for  eternity ;  '*  the  night  com- 
eth  wnen  no  man  can  work."  He  some 
time  aflerwards  laid  aside  this  dlal-plaie; 
and  when  I  asked  him  the  reason,  he  said, 
"  It  might  do  very  well  upon  a  clock  which 
a  man  keeps  in  his  closet ;  but  to  have  it 
upon  his  watch  which  he  carries  about  with 
him,  and  which  ^  often  looked  at  b^  oth- 
ers, might  be  censured  as  ostentatious." 
Mr.  Steevens  is  now  possessed  of  the  dial- 
plate  inscribed  as  above. 

He  remained  ,at  Oxford  a  considerable 


time;^  [where  he  was  for  some 


LeUcnta 


tjnne  confined  to  Mr.  Chambers's 

apartments  in  New-inn  Hall  by 

a  fit  of  illness.]    I  was  obli^  to 

go  to  London,  where  I  received  this  letter, 

which  had  been  returned  from  Scotland. 


ToLi. 

9.  14. 


»  r*Ft>rfhe  mght  tometh."  The 
^as,  However,  made 


of  writing  yyuf  for  n>f  . 


iteHigible  by  the 
Hawk.  p.  4«1 ^En.] 
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'^TO  JAMSS  BOSWiItt,  SSft. 

•<  Osftrd,  83d  M ardi,  1768. 

^  Mt  dear  B08WBI.L,*— I  hove  omitted 
a  long  time  to  write  to  you,  without  know- 
ing very  well  why,  I  could  now  tell  wiiy  I 
ahould  not  write ;  for  who  would  write  to 
men  who  puhliBh  the  letters  of  their  friends, 
without  their  leave?  Yet  I  write  to  you 
in  spite  of  my  caution,  to  tell  you  that  I 
•hafi  he  glad  to  see  Vou,  and  that  I  wish  jrou 
would  empty  your  head  of  Corsica,  which 
I  think  has  filled  it  rather  too'l<mgi.  But, 
at  all  events,  I  shall  he  glad,  very  glad  to 
■ee  you; — I  am,  dir,  yours  affectionately, 
"  Sam.  Johksoh.'^  . 

I  answered  thusc 

*^T0   MB.    SAMUEL  JOHNSON. 

(*  Lonaon,  S6tk  April,  1T68.   ' 

••  Mt  dbar  sir, — ^I  have  received  your 
last  letter,  which,  though  very  short,  and 
by  no  means  comi'iltmeniary,  yet  gave  me 
real  pleasure,  hecause  it  contains  these 
words,  ''I  'Shall  be  glad,  very  glad  lo .  see 
you.' — Surely  vou  have  no  reason  to  com- 
plain of  my  punishing  a  single  paragraph 
of  one  of  your  letters  i  the  temptation  to 
it  was  so  strong.  An  irrevocable  grant  of 
your  friendship,  and  your  dignifying  my 
desire  of  visiting  Corsica  with  the  epithet 
of  *  a  wise  and  noble  curiosity,'  are  to  me 
more  valuable  than  many  of  the  grants  of 
kings. 

*' But  how  can  you  bid  me  'empty  my 
head  of  Corsica?'  My  noble-minded 
friend,  do  vou  not  feel  for  an  oppressed  na- 
tion bravely  struggling  to  be  fnse.^  jCon- 
sider  fairly  what  is  the  case.  The  Corsi- 
cans  never  received  any  kindness  from  the 
Genoese.  They  never  agreed  to  be  sub- 
ject to  them.  They  owe  them  nothing, 
and  when  r^uced  to  an  abject  state  pf 
slavery,  by  force,  shall  they  not  rise  in  the 
Purest  cause  of  liberty,  and  break  the  gaH- 
ing  yoke?  And  shall  not  every  liberal  soul 
be  warm  for  them?  £mpty  my  head  of 
Corsica  ?  Bmpty  it  of  honour,  empty  it  of 
humanity,  empty  it  of  friendship,  empty  it 
of  piety.*  No  I  while  I  live,  Corsica,  and 
the  cause  of  the  brave  islanders,  shall  ever 
employ  much  of  my  attention,  shall  ever 
interest  me  in  the  sincerest  manner. 

"  I  am,  &c.       '<  Jambs  Boswell.'* 

"dr.   JOHNSON   TO   MBS.    THRALB. 
<•  Oxibrd,  34tli  March,  net. 

'*  Our  election  was  yesterday.  Ev- 
JSll**  ^ly  possible  influence  of  hope  and 
p.u.'       fear  was,  I  believe,  enfbrced  on 


1  [Mr.  Boiwsll,  in  his  **  Joainal  of  a  Toiir  in 
Coisica,"  had  printed  die  eecond  and  third  para- 
gnphs  of  Johnson's  letter  to  him  of  the  14th  Ja- 
mnry,  1766.    Bee  ante,  p.  224    -£».1 
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this  occasion ;  the  slaves  of  power,  and  the 
solicitors  of  favour,  were  driven  hither  from 
the  remotest  comers  of  the  kingdom,  but 
judex  honeBtum  prcftulii  %Uik.  The  vii^ 
tue  of  Oxford  has  once  more  prevailed.  ^ 

"  The  death  of  Sir  Walter  Bagot,  a  little 
before  the  election,  left  them  no  great  time 
to  deliberate,  and  Uiey  therefore  joined  Sir 
Roger  Newdigate,  tKeir  old  representative, 
an  Oxfordshire  gentleman,  of  no  name,  no 
great  interest,  nor  perhaps  any  other  merit 
than  that  of  being  on  tne  right  side ;  yet 
wh^n  the  poll  was  numbered,  it  produced, 

ForSirR.  Newdigate    .  .852 

'     ;    Mr.  Pag«      .  ,  .    396  - 

Mr.  Jemdnson  .198 

Dr.  Hay        .  .63 

"  Of  this  I  amsure  you  must  be  glad;  for, 
without  inquiring  into  the  opinions  or  con* 
duct  of  any  party,  it  must  be  for  ever  pleas-, 
ing  to  see  men  adhering  to  their  priuciplea 
against  th^ir  interest^  especially  when  yon 
consider' that  those  voters  are  noor,  and 
never  can  be  much  less  poor  by ^tne  favour 
of  those  whom  they  are  now  opposing."} 

"  TO   MBS.  LUOY  POBTBR,  IN  LICHPIBLD. 
*«OxlM,  18th  Aprils  1768. 

**  Mt  dbab  dbab  Iiove,— You  Maion* 
have  had  a  very  great  loss.  To 
lose  an  old  friend,  is  to  be  cut  off  from  a 
great  part  of  the  little  pleasure  that  tliis  life 
allows.  But  such  is  the  condition  of  our 
nature,  that  as  we  live  on  we  must  see 
those  whom  we  love  drop  successively,  and 
find  our  circle  of  relations  grow  less  and 
less,  till  we  are  almost  unconnected  with 
the  world;  and  then  it  must  soon  be  our 
turn  to  drop  into  the  grave.  There  is  al* 
ways  this  consolation,  that  we  have  one 
Protector  who -can  never  be  lost  but  by  our 
own  fault,  and  every  new  experience  of  the 
uncertain^  of  all  other  comforts  should  de- 
termine us  to  fix  our  hearts  where  true  jo^ 
are  to  be  fbund.  All  union  with  the  inhabit- 
ants of  earth  must  in  time  be  broken;  and 
all  the  hopes  that  terminate  here,  must  on 
(one)  part  or  oth^r  end  in  disappointment. 

"lam  glad  that  Mrs.  Adey  and  Mrs. 
Cobb  do  not  leave  you  akme.  Pay  my  re^ 
spects  to  them,  and  the  Sewards,  and  all 
mjr  friends.  When  Mr.  Porter  comes,  h* 
will  direct  you.  Let  me  know  of  his  arri« 
val,  and  I  will  write  to  him. 

"  When  L  go  back  to  London,  I  will  take 
care  of  your  reading  glass.  Whenev»  I 
can  do  anything  for  you,  remember,  my 
dear  darling,  that  one  of  my  greatest  plea- 
sures is  to  please  you. 

<<  The  punctualitv  of  your  correspondence 
I  consider  as  a  proof  of  great  regard.  When 
we  shall  see  each  other,  I  know  not,  but  let 
us  often  think  on  each  other,  and  tliink 
with  tenderness.  Do  not  for^^et  me  in  vour 
prayers.    I  have  for  a  long  time  back  heea 
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vny  poo  ly;  but  of  what  use  is  it  to  coin- 
plamr 

<<  Write  often,  for  your  letters  always  ffivf 
((reat  pleasure  to,  tuy  dear,  your  most  aSec- 
tionate  and  most  humble  servant, 

"  Sam.  JoHssok.'' 

Upon  his  arrival  in  London  in  May^  he 
surprised  me  one  morninf  'with  a  visit  at 
my  lodffin^  in  HalfHa[io<Hi-9treet,  was  quite 
satisfied  with  my  explanation,  and  was  in 
the  kindest  and  most  agreeable  frame  of 
mind.  As  he  had  objected  to  a  part  of  otie 
of  his  letters  being  published,  I  thought  it 
right  to  take  this  opportunitv  of  asking  him 
explicitly  whether  it  would  be  improper  to 
publish  nis  letters  after  his  death.  His  an- 
swer was,  ^^  Nay^  sir,  when  I  am  dead,  you 
may  do  as  you  will." 

He  talked  in  his  usual  s^yle  with  a  louffh 
contempt  of  popular  liberty.  ^^  They  make 
a  rout  about  UMvertal  liber^,  without  eon- 
luderijig  that  all  that  is  to  be  valued,  or  in- 
deed can  be  enjoyed  by  individuals,  is  pri^ 
vote  liberty,  rolitical  liber^  is  good  only 
so  far  as  it  produces  private  hberty.  Now, 
sir,  there  is  the  Uberty  of  the  press,  which 
you  know  is  a  constant  topick.  Suppose 
you  and  I  and  two  hundred  more  were  re- 
strained fiom  printing  our  thoughts:  what 
then?  What  proportion  would  that  re- 
straint imon  Us  bc^r  to  the  private  happi- 
ness of  the  nation  ^^* 

This  mode  of  representing  the  inconve- 
nieneies  of  restraint  as  lieht  and  insignifi- 
cant was  a  kind  of  sophistry  in  which  he 
delighted  to  indulge  himself,  in  opposition 
to  the  extreme  laxity  for  which  it  nas  been 
fashionable  for  too  many  to  argue,  when  it 
is  evident,  upon,  reflection,  that  the  very 
essence  of  government  is  restraint;  and 
certain  it  is,  that  as  government  produces 
rational  happiness,  too  much  restraint  is 
better  than  too  little.  But  when  restraint 
is  unnecessary,  and  so  close  as  to  gall  those 
who  are  subject  to  it,  the.  people  may  and 
ought  to  remonstrate;  and,  if  relief  is  not 
l^ranted,  to  resist.  Of  this  manly  and  spir« 
ited  principle,  no  man  was  more  convinced 
than  Johnson  himself. 

About  this  time  Dr.  Kenrick  attacked 
him,  throu^tny  sides,  in  a  pamphlet,  en- 
titled "  An  Ispistie  to  James  Boswell,  Esq. 
occasioned  by  his  having  transmitted  the 
moral  writings  of  Dr.  Samuel  John^n  to 
Pascal/Paoli,  General  of  the  Corsicans."  t 
was  at  first  inclined  to  answer  this  pam- 

Shlet;   but  Johnson,  who  knew  that  my 
oin^f  so  would  only  gfratify  Kenrick,  by 
keeping  aUve  what  would  soon  die  away  of 


^  [Would  Johnsoa  have  talked  in  this  way  in 
tlis  cUyi  of  the  Marmor  JSTorfoldensei   ante, 
\    p.   55. )    If  we  lost  the  liberty  of  the  press,  what 
'.    security  could  we  have  for  any  other  right  ?'Ed.] 


itself,  would  not  suffer  me  to  take  any  bo 
ticeof  it. 

[Johnson's  alenoe«  with  regard  to 
Kenrick^  attask^  proceeded  not  mote  ^^ 
from  his  contempt  of  such  an  adver-  ^ 
sary,  than  from  a  settled  reaolution  he  had 
formeid,  of  declining  all  controveisy  in  de> 
ienpe  either  of  himself  or  of  his  writiaga. 

Against  personal  abuse  he  was  ever  arm- 
ed by  a  reflection  that  I  have  heaid  him 
utter.*— ^< Alas  1  reputation  would  be  cf 
little  worth,  were  it  in  the  power  of  every 
concealed  enemy  to  deprive  us  of  it;"  and 
he  defied  all  attacks  on  his-  writings  bv  sa 
answer  of  Dr.  Bentley  to  one  who  threatened 
to  write  him  down,  that "  no  amhonr  wm 
ever  written  down  bi^t  hy  hiniself,** 

His  steady  perseverance  in  this  reaolutna 
afforded  him  ^reat  satisfaction  whenever  be 
reflected  on  it:  and  he  would  oilen  felici- 
tate himself  that,  throughout  his  )ife,  he 
had  hsd  AmmesB  enough  to,  treat  with  con- 
tempt the  calumny,  and  abuse  as  weUof 
open  as  concealed  enemies,  and  the  malev 
olence  of  those  anoi^ymoua  scribblm  whow 
trade  is  slander,  and  waf^es  infamy .1 

His  sincere  regard  for  Francis  Barber,  his 
faithful  ^egro  servant,  made  him  ao  de- 
sirous of  his  further  improvement,  that  he 
now  i>laced  him  at  a  school  at  Bishop  Stoit- 
ford,  in  Hertfordshire  s.  This  humane  st- 
tention  does  Johnson's  heart  much  iioDoor. 
Out  of  many  letters  which  Mr.  Barber  re- 
ceived from  his  master,  he  has  preserved 
three,  which  he  kindly  gave  me,  and  which 
I  shall  insert  sccprding  to  their  datea. 

'*T0    MH.    FRANCIS    BARBKR. 

.    .»38d&  Msy,  net. 

"Dbar  Frakgis, — I  have  been  very 
much  out  of  order.  I  am  glad  to  hear  that 
you  are  well,  and  design  to  come  aoon  to 
you.  iwouki  have  you  stay  at  Mn. 
Clapp's  for  the  present,  till  I  c-an  determiae 
what  we  shall  do.    Be  a  good  boy. 

<<  My  complisaents  to  Mrs^  Cl^p  and  tc 
Mr.  Fowlsn    I  am  yours  aflfecttonately, 
<<  Sam.  Johksoiv," 

Soon  afterwards,  he  supped  at  the  Crows 
and  Anchor  tavern,  in  the  Strand,  with  a 
company  whom  1  collected  to  meet  him. 

*  [The  sendhig  his  negro  servant,  now  prafaa- 
bly  little  thort  of  thirty  yean  of  age,  to  a  boaid- 
ing  school,  aeeDoa  a  very  strange  exercise  of  hs 
goodrnature.  It  was  &  very  unpopnlar  one  w^ 
some  of  Johnsoa^s  mmates— when  Mrs.  WiHiams 
and  Francis  quarrelled,  as  was  very  fraqaent,  te 
lady  would  complain  to  the  doctor,  addmg, "  Ttui 
is  your  scholar,  on  whose  edncation  yon  have 
spent  300/."  Dr.  Johnson,  in  the  concloaon  of 
the  letter^  calls  him  %  **  Mr/*  bat  aizteoa  yeaa 
had  already  elapsed  linoe  he'  aoteied  Johraoo^ 
own  MTviee.-'Eai.] 
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They  were  Dr.  Percy,  now  BiBho^  of  Dib- 
more,  Dr.  Douglas,  now  Bishop  of  Salislra- 
TVs  Mr.  Lanffton,  ut.  Robertson  the  histo- 
rian, Dr..  Huffh  Blair,  and  Mr.  Thomas 
Davies,  who  wished  much  to  be  introduced 
to  these  eminent  Scotch  literati;  but  on  the 
present  occasion  he  had  venr  little  opportu- 
nity ^f  hearing  them  talk,  for  with  an  ex- 
cess of  orudente,  for  .which  Johnsim  afters- 
wards  found  fault  with  them,  thejr  hmdty 
opened  their  lips/ and  that  only  to  say  some- 
thing which  tney  were  certain  would  not 
expose  them  to  the  swoid  of  Ooliath;  such 
was  their  anxieUr  for  their  iame  when  in 
the  presence  of  Johnson.  He  was  this  eve- 
niiig  in  remarkable  vigour  of  mind,  and  ea- 
ger to  exert  himself  in  conv?raation,  whidi 
he  did  with  great  readiness  and  fluMicy: 
but  I  amsorry  to  find  that  I  have  piesenred 
but  a  small  part  of  what  passed. 

He  allowed  high  praise  to  Thomson  as  a 
poet;  but  when  one  of  the  company  said 
be  was  also  a  Tery  good  nian,  our  mofalist 
contested  this  with  great  warmth,  accusing 
him  of  gross  sensuality  and  licentiousness 
of  manners.  I  was  very  much  afVai^  that 
in  writing  Thomson^  life^  Dr.  Johnson 
would  have  treated  his  pnvate  character 
with  a  stern  severity,  but  I  was  agreeably 
disappointed;  and  I  may  claim  a  little  ment 
in  it,  from  my  having  lleen  at  pains  to  send 
•him  authentick  accounts  of.  the  affectionate 
and  generous  conduct  of  Uiat  poet  to  his 
sisters,  one  of  whom,  the  wife  of  Mr.  Thom- 
son, schoolmaster  at  Lanark,  I  knew,  and 
was  presented  by  her  with  three  of  his  let- 
ters, one  of  which  Dr.  Johnson  has  inserted 
in  his  life. 

He  was  vehement  against  old  Dr.  Moun- 
sey  1,  of  Chelsea  College,  as  *f  a  fellow  who 
swore  and  talked  loosely."  <'  I  have  often 
been  in  his  company,"  said  Dr.  Percy, 
*^and  never  heard  him  swear  or  talk  loose- 
\y."  '  Mr.  Davies,  who  sat  next  to  Dr. 
Percy,  having  afler  this  had  some  conver- 
sation aside  with  him,  made  a  discovery 
which,  in  his  zeal  to  pay  court  to  Dr.  John- 
son, he  eagerly  proclaimed  aloud  fVom  the 
foot  of  the  table:  "  O,  sir,  I  have  found 
out  a  very  good  reason  why  Dr.  Percy 
never  heara  Mounsey  swear  or  talk  loosely, 
for  he  tells  me  he  never  saw  him  but  at  the 
Duke  of  Northumberland's  table."    "And 


1  MMMDger  Momifey,  M.  D.  died  at  his  apait- 
menti  in  Cbebea  College,  Dec.  26,  1786,  at  the 
great  age  of  ninety-five.  An  eitraofdinary  (firec- 
tioo  in  his  will  may.be  fbnnd  in  the  Oenilenutn*$ 
Ma^axvne,  voL  60.  p.  ii.  p.  1163. — tMalottIb. 
^Tlw  direction  was,  that  his  body  ehoidd  not  sof- 
*«r  any  foneml  ceremony,  bat  undeigo  diMection, 
«.jd,  after  that  operation,  be  thirown  into  the 
Thames,  or  where  the  snrgeon  pleased.  It  is 
sorprismg,  thsf  this  eoarw  hnmoiirt  shoald  have 
been  an  mtimate  friend  and  fiivoarite  of  Ae  ela* 
gant  and  pbos  Mis.  Montaga.^-ED.] 


so,  sir,"  said  Dr.  Johnson  loudly  to  Dr. 
Pefcy,  "you  would  shield  this  man  from 
the  charge  of  swearing  and  talkinflr  looeely, 
because  ne  did  not  do  so  at  the  Duke  of 
Northumberland's  table.  9ir,  yon  might 
as  weM  tell  us  that  you  had  seen  him  hold 
up  his  hand  at  the  Old  Bailey,  and  he  nei- 
ther swore  nor  talked  loosely :  or  that  you 
had  seen  him  in  the  cart  at  Tyburn,  and 
he  neither  swore  not  talked  loosely.  .  And 
is  it  thus,  sir,  that  you  presume  to  contro- 
vert what  I  have  related?  "  D  r.  Johnson's 
animadversion  was  uttered  in  such  a  man- 
ner,  that  Dr.  Percy  seemed  to  be  displeas- 
ed, and  soon  aifterwards  left  the  company, 
of  which  Johnson  did  not  at  that  time  taice 
any  notice. 

Bwifl  having  been  mentioned,  Johnson, 
as  usual,  treated  him  with  little  respect  as 
an  authour.  Some^  o^  us  endeavoured  to 
support  the  Dean  o£  St.  Patrick's,  by  va- 
rious arguments.  One  in  particular  prai^ 
ed  his  "Conduct  of  the  Allies."^  Jo&k- 
so  V.  ^«  Sir,  his  <  Conduct  of  the  Allids '  is 
a '  perfoimance  of  very  little  ability." 
"Surelv,  sir,"  said  Dr.  Douglas,  ^you 
must  allow  it  has  strong  facts  9."  Jobn- 
sow.  "  Why  yes,  sir ;  but  what  is  that  to 
the  merit  of  the  composition?  In  the  ses- 
sions-paper of  the  Old  Bailey  there  ave 
strong  facts..  Housebreaking  is  a  strong 
fact ;  robbery  is  a  strouff  fact ;  and  mur- 
der is  a  inipUy  strong  fact:  but  is  great 
nraise  due  to  the  histonan  of  those  strong 
facts?  .  Ko,  sir.  Swift  has  tokl  what  he  had 
to  tell  distinctly  enough,  but  that  is  all. 
He  had  to  count  ten,  imd  he  has  counted  it 
right."  Then  recollecting  that  Mr.  Da- 
vies, by  acting  as  an  ftfifonner,  had  been 
the  occasion  of  his  talking  somewhat  too 
harshly  to  his  friend  Dr.  Percy,  for  whkdi, 
probably,  when  the  first  ebullition  was  over, 
he  felt  some  compunction,  he  took  an  op- 
portunity to  give  him  a  hit:  so  added,  with 
a  preparatory  hiugh,  "  Why,  sir,  Tom  Da- 
vies might  have  written  <  the  Conduct  of 
the  Allies.' "  Poor  Tom  being  thus  sud 
denly  dragged  into  ludicrous  notice  in 
presenceof  the  Scottish  doctors,  to  whom 
ne  was  ambitious  of  appearing  to  advar- 
tage,  was  grievously  mortified.    Nor  did 


'  My  respectable  fnend,  npoB  i 
sage,  observed  that  he  probably  mvst^iiave 
not  simply  "  strong  fiu:ts,*'  hot  **  strong  Ihets  well 
anapged.'*  His  Lonbhip,  tewerer,  ItnowB  tD» 
well  the  valne  of  written  doenments  io  insist  on 
setting  hjfs  recollection  against  my  notes  taken  at 
the  time.  He  does  not  attempt  to  traverse  the 
record.  The  fiu^,  peihaps,  may  have  been, 
either  that  the  additional  words  escaped  me  in  the 
noise  of  a  numerons  company,  or  that  Dr.  John- 
SOB,  fh>m  bis  im^etnoaitj,  and  eagerness  to  aan 
an'opportomtj  to  make  a  liyely  retort,  did  not 
allow  Dr.  Do«^  to  finiih  his  seolsnoe.— B>e 

WXI.I.. 
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hi!  piiniBhment  reet  here  ;  for  upon  subse- 
quent occasions,  whenever  he-,  "  statesman 
all  o'er  i,"  assumed  a  stnittiog^  importance, 
I  used  to  hail  him— <<  the  JhUhour  of  the 
Conduct  of  the  AUiee.'^ 

When  I  called  i^n  Dr.  Johnson  next 
morning,  I  found  him  highly  satisfied  with 
his  colloquial  prowess  the  preioeding  evening. 
«  Well,"  said  he,  "  we  had  good,  talk/' 
fiosw£LL.  <<  Yes,  sir,  you  tossed  and 
gored  several  persons." 

The  late  Alexander  Earl  of  Eghntoune^, 
who  loved  wit  more  than  wine,  and  men  of 
genius  more  than  sycophants,  had  a  great 
admiration  of  Johnson ;  but  from  the  re- 
markable elegance  of  his  own  mannere,  was, 
perhaps,  too  delicately  sensible  of  the  rouffh- 
ness  which  sometimes  appeared  in  Jonn- 
son'S  behaviour.  One  evening  about  this 
time,  when  his  lordship  did  me  the  honour 
to  sup  at  mv  lodgings  with  Dr.  Robertson, 
and  several  other  men  of  literary  distinc- 
tion, he  regretted  that  Jc^nson  had  not 
been  educated  with  more  refinement,  and 
lived  more  in  polished  society.  '<  No,  no, 
my  lord,"  said  Signor  Baretti,  "do  with 
hun  D^at  you  would,  he  would  always 
have  been  a  bear."  "  True,"  answered 
the  earl,  with  a  smile,  "but  he  would  have 
been  a.^anetfig  bear." 

To  obviate  all  the  reflections  which  have 
:one  round  the  world  to  Johnson's  preju- 
ice,  by  applying  to  him  the  epithet  of  a 
hear^  let  me  impress  unon  mj  readers  a 
just  and  happy  saying  of  mv  niend  Gold- 
smith, who  knew  him  well: — ^"  Johnson, 
to  be  sure,  has  a  roughness  in  his  manner: 
but  no  man  alive  has  a  more  tender  heart. 
He  hoe  nothing  of  the  hear  hU  hie  tArtn?." 

[dr.  JOHNSON   TO  ME8.  LUCT  POBTKR. 

•*  18th  JmM,  178S. 

"  Mt  love, — It  gives  me  great 

pleasure  to  find  thft  you  are  so 

well  satisfied  with  what  httle  things 

it  has  been  in  my  power  to  send  you.    I 

>  See  the  b«fd  drawing  of  him  in  ChiirehiU*« 
Roflciad. — ^Bo8wei*i*. 

•  [Tenth  eail,  who  was  ibot,  in  1769,  by 
Mango  Campbell,  whote.fowliiig-piece  Lord  i^lin- 
tDone  attempted  to  aeize.  To  this  nobleman  Boa- 
well  was  indebted,  as  he  himself  said,  to  his 
early  introdnetwn  to  the  circle  of  the  gra^t,  the 
fay,  and  the  ingenioQB.  Boswell  thus,  ment 
himMlf  in  a  tale  called  "  The  Cttb  at  Newi 
ket,*'  pablkhed  in  1762  : 

Lord  EfUntoimo,  who  lovw,  j<m  know, 
A  Utile  dldi  orwhim  or  M, 
.    By  chance  a  curtoui  cub  bad  got  • 
Oa  Bcotia*!  nuMintaiiie  newly  eaiiAt« 

GenLMmg.  nS5,  471.-Bo.] 

'  [It  was  droUy  said,  in  reference  to  the  pen- 
sions granted  to  Doctois  Shebbeare .  and  Jobuon* 
that  the  kinr  had  penaiojied  a  SKe^eor  and  a 
JZB-»ear.— En.] 


^ 
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hope  you  will  always  employ  me  in  any  o^ 
fioe  that  can  oonduoe  to  your  oonvenieoee 

"  My  heahh  is,  I  thank  God,  much  bet 
ter,  but  it  is  yet  very  weak  ;  and  very  little 
things  put  it  into  a  troubJeeome  state ;  but 
still  I  hope  all  wiU  be  weU.     Pray  for  me. 

<<  Ify  mends  at  Lk^hfield  must  not  think 
that  I  forset  them.  Neither  Mrs.  CobK 
nor  Mra.  Adey,-  nor  Miss  Adey,  nor  Mia 
Seward,  nor  Miss  Viae,  are  to  suppose  that 
I  have  lost  all  memory  of  their  kindneaa. 
Mention  me  to  them  when  yoa  aee  tbem. 
I  hear  Mr.  Vise  haa  been  lately  veiy  mock 
in  denser.    I  hope  he  is  better. 

<<  When  you  write  affain,  let  me  know 
how  you  go  on,  and  "whtX  company  yos 
keep,  Snd  what  you  do  all  day.  I  love  id 
think  on  you,  but  do  not  know  wfaen  I  sfaaS 
aee  you.  Prav,  write  veiy  often.  I  aia. 
dearest,  your  humble  servant, 

^  Sam.  Joaivaoji.''] 

Id  1769,  so  far  as  I  can  diacover,  the 
puUick  was  favoured  with  nothing  of  Joha- 
9on's -composition,  either  for  himself  or  sst 
of  his  friends  4.  His  <<  Meditations  "^  too 
stronff ly  prove  that  he  suffered  mnch  bodi 
in  body  and  mind  ;  yet  was  he  perpetoalij 
striving  against  eew,  and  nobly  endeavour- 
ing to  advance  his  intellectuid  and  devotioa- 
al  improvement  ^^^ry^  generous  and 
grateful  heart  must  feel  for  <he  distresBn 
of  so  eminent  a  benefactor  to  manldnd ;  and 
now  that  hiBunhappine8B<is  certainly  known, 
must  respect  that  dignity  of  character 
which  prevented  him  from  complaining. 

His  majesty  having  the  preceding  year 
instituted  the  Royal  Academy  of  .Arts  is 
London,  Johnson  had  now  the.  homor  «if 
.being     appointed    Profbssor    in    Ancieat 


^  [A  difierenee  took  place  in  the  Bfaich  of  fhii 
year  between  Mr.  Tfarale  and  Sir  JoMph  Mav- 
bey,  hk  colleagne,  in  the  reprasentatioa  of  Soeik- 
wark,  when  Sir  Josej^  endeavonred  to  dofiaif 
himself  fiom  soaie  anti-popqlar  step  be  had  takm, 
by  inRqlpaling  Mr.  Thrale  ;  the  affiur  is  related  ■ 
the  OentUman*$  Magaxinet  and  it  seeoM  tkst 
the  conclndixig  paragraph  contains  imemal  erideoee 
of  having  been  written  bjr  Dr.  Johnson : 

*'  If,  merefore,  delicacy  of  siciiation,  aad  fear 
ofpubUc  retentmentf  were  the  motives  tlwt  im- 
pelled Sir  Joseph  to  do  his  doty  against  his  opuuon, 
let  his  ezcose  have  its  fall  effect;  bnt  when  he 
regrets  his  cowaidioe  of  compliance*  let  him  le- 
gret'  Ukewiw  the  cowaidioe  of  ealonuy;  and 
whoa  he  shrinks  from  vnlgar  resentmest,  let  Urn 
not  employ  labehood  to  cover  his  letienL"— 
Oent,  Mag,  voL  ixzuc.  p.  162.  The  aitieb 
proceeds  to  recommend  a  roconreoce  to  toiennial 
pariiaments,  a  measore  to  which  Johneon's  hatred 
of  the  whig  septennial  biU  woahl  natanlly  mcU 
him;  and  as,  for  Bfr.  Thrale's  sake,  he  was  ohl^ 
ed,  by  the  vkilenee  of  the  times,  to  adopt  some 
popular  topic,  he  wonld  probably  select  that  of 
trieottial  paitiuMBts.— £d.] 
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Liiteratarei.  In  the  eovrae  of  the  year  he 
wrote  some  letters  to  Mrs.  Tfarale,  passed 
Mome  part  of  the  summer  at  Oxford  and  at 
JLichfieid^,  and  when  at  Oxford  he^  wrote 
the  following  letter: 

<'  TO  THE   R£VBREin>   BCR.    THOMAS 
WARTOH. 

<«  Silt  May,  1760. 

"  Dear  sih, — Many  yeais  ago*  wh^n  I 
used  to  read  in  the  library  of  your  college, 
I  promised  to  recompense  tl^  college  for 
that  pennission,  hj  aading^  to  their  books  a 
Baskerville's  VirgiL  I  have  now  sent  it, 
and  desire  you  to  reposit  it  on  the  shelves- 
in  m  V  name  3. 

"  If  you  will  be  pleased  lb  let  me  know 
-when  you  have  an  hour  of  leisure,  I  will 
drink  tea  with  you.  I  am  engaged  for  the 
aAernoon,  to-morrow  and  ^n  Friday:  all 
my  mornings  are  my  own '4..  I  am,  &c. 
«  Sam  Jobhsox." 

[**  TO  MRS.  THRALE. 

•<LichJleld,  t4ch  Ai«iirt,  lies. 

l^tm  « I  set  out  oh  Thursday  mom- 
p?24L  ^9  ^^  found  my  companion,  to 
tvhom  I  was  very  Ynueh  a  stran- 
ger, more  affreeable'  than  I  expected^  We 
went  'cheenully.  forward,  and  passed  the 
night  at  Coventry.  We  came  in  late,  and 
went  out  early ;  and  therefore  I  did  not 
send  for  my  cousin  Tom,  but  I  design  to 
make  him  some  amends  for  the  omission. 
**  Next  day  we  came  early  to  Lucy, 
who  was,  I  believe,  glad  to  see  us.     She 


^  In  which  place  he  has  been  sacceeded  by 
Bennet  Langton,  Eaq.  When  that  truly  xdigipus 
gentleman  was  elected  to  this  honoraiy  professor- 
ship,  at  the  sane  time  that  Edward  Gibbon, 
Esq.,  nqted  for  introducing  a  kind  of  sneering  in- 
fidelity into  his  historical  Writings,  was  elected 
Professor  of  Ancient  History,  in  the  room  of  Dr. 
Goldsmith,  I  observed  that  it  brought  to  my  mind 
«« Wicked  Will  Whistoh  and  good  Mr:  Ditton." 
— ^I  am  now  abo  of  that  admirable  institution,  as 
Secretory  for  Foreign  Correspondence,  by  the 
favour  of  the  academicians,  and  the  approbation 
of  tlie  sovereign. — ^Boswell.. 

'  [He  dates  to  Mra.  Tlimle  Irom  Oxford,  27th 
June  and  lOth  July.  He  seems  to  have  been 
there  ever  since  the  18th  May. — Eo.] 

'  **  It  has  this  inscription  in  a  blank  leaf : 
'  Hune  librum  Z>. '  D.  Samuel  Johnson,  to 
quod  hie  loci  stttdiis  interdum  vaearet.*  Of 
this  libraiy,  which  is  an  old  Gothic  room,  he  was 
very  fond.  On  my  observing  to  Irim  that  some 
of  the  modem  libraries  of  the  University  were 
mora  commodious  and  pleasant  for  study,  as  being 
more  spacious  and  airy,  he  replied,  *  Sir,  if  a  man 
has  a  mind  to  prance,  be  must  study  at  Christ'* 
CfawehandAU-Sonls.'" 

*  '*  During  this  visit  he  seldom  or  never  dined 
oat  He  i^peaied  to  be  deeply  ei^;sged  in  some 
literaiy  work.  Miss  Wilhams  was  now  with  him 
at  Oxibrd.'*— Wastoit. 


had  saved  her  best  gooseberries  upon  the 
tree  for  me ;  and,  as  Steele  says,  li/oasnei^ 
ther  too  proud  nor  too  tn$e  to  gather  them. 
I  have  rambled  a  very  little  inter  fowte*  et 
flumina  nota^  but  I  am  not  yet  well.  They 
have  cut  down  the  trees  in  George-lane. 
Evelvn,  in  his  book  of  Forest  Trees,  tells 
u»  of.  wicked  men  that  cut  down  trees,  and 
never  prospered  aflerwarda;  yet  nothing 
has  deterred  these  audacious  aldermen  from 
violating  the  Hamadryad  of  George4ane. 
As  an  impartial  traveller  I  must,  however, 
tell  that,  in  Stow-«treet,  where  I  led  a 
draw-well,  I  have  foiind  a  pump,  but  the 
lading-well  in  this  ill-fated- George-lane  Uea 
shamefully  neglected. 

"  I  a'm^going  to-day  or  to-morrow  to 
Ashbourne  ;  but  I  am  at  a  loss  how  I  shall 
get  back  in  time  to  London.  Here  are 
only  chance  coaches,  so  that  there  is  no 
certainty  of  a  place.  If  I  do  not  come,  let 
it  not  hinder  your  journey.  I  can  be  but 
a  few  days  behind  you ;  aiid  I  wiU  follow 
in  the  Briffhthehnstone  coach.  But  I  hope 
toeome."] 

["to   MRS,  ASTON. 

BrighthelmsUnie,  26  August,  1789. 

''  Madam, — I  suppose  you  have  p„^^ 
received  the  mijl:  the  wh6le  ap-  mbb! 
paratus  seemed  to  be  perfect,  ex- 
cept that  there  is  wanting  a  little  tin  spout 
at  the  bottom,  and  some  ring  or  knob,  on 
which  the  bag  that  icatchea  the  meal  is 
to  be  hung.  When  these  are  added,  I 
hope  you  will  be  able  to  grind  your  own 
bread,  and  treat  me  with  a  cake,  lAade  by 
yourself,  of  meal  fVom  your  own  com  of 
your  own  grinding. 

'*  I  was  glad,  madam,'  to  see  ^ou  so  well, 
and  hope  your  health  will  long  increase,  and 
then  ^long  continue.  I  am,,  madam,  your 
most  obedient  servant, 

"  Sam.  Johwson."] 

I  came  to  London  in  the  autumn,  and 
having  informed  him  that  I  was  going  to  be 
married  in  a  few  months,  I  wished  to  have 
as  much  of.  his  conversation  as  I  could  be- 
fore engaging  in  a  state  of  life  which  would- 
probably  Keep  me  more  in  Scotland,  and 
prevent  me  seeing  him  so  oAen  as  when  I 
was  a  single  man;  but  I  found  he  was  at 
Brighthelmstone  with  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Thraie. 
I  was  very  sorry  that  I  had  not  his  compa- 
ny 5  with  me  at  the  Jubilee,  in  honour  of 


*  [Mr.  Boswell,  on  this  oecaswtt,  jostified  Jeho- 
's  foresight  and  prudence,  in  advising  him  to 


deer  his  bead  of  Conka :  "  onhickily  the 
vice  had  no  eiSeot,  for  Boewell  made  a  fool  of 
hioudf  at  the  Jobilee  by  sondiy  enthosiastic 
fieaks.;  amongrt  others*  lest  he  should  not  be 
soffioiendy  dktingoisbed,  be  wore  the  words  Coa* 
sicA  BoswjBLi.  in  laige  letcen  imud  hk  bat.--- 
Eo.] 
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Shftkspeare,  at  Stratlbid-upoti-Avon,  the 
great  poet's  native  town,  •  Johnaon^  con- 
nexion both  with  Shakspeare  and.  Garrick 
founded  a  double  claim  to  his  presence;  and 
it  would  have  been  highly  prratifying  to  Mr. 
Garrick.  Upon  this  occasion  I  particularly 
lamented  that  he  had  not  that  warmth  of 
friendship  for  his  brilliant  pupil)  which  we 
may  suppose  would  have  haa  a  benignant 
effect  on  both.  When  almost  every  man 
of  eminence  in  the  literary  world  was  hap- 
pv  to  partake  in  this  festival  of  genius,  the 
absence  of  Johnson  could  not  but  be  won- 
dered at  and  regretted.  The  only  trace  oC 
him  there,  was  m  the  whimsical  advertise- 
ment of  a  haberdasher,  who  sold  Shaks^ 
perian  ribands  of  various  dyea^  and,  byway 
of  illustrating  their  appropriation  to  the 
bard,  introduced  a  line  from  the  celebrated 
Prologue  at  the  opening  of  Drury4ane  the- 
atre: 

'"Each  change'of.  many-eolour^d  life  he  drew.'* 

From  Brighthelmstone  Dr.  Johnson  wrote 
me  the  following  letter,  which  they  who 
may  think  that  I  ought  to  have  suppressed, 
must  have  less  ardent  feelings  than  I  have 
alwa^  avowed  1. 

*'T0   JAMES   BOSWELL,    ESQ. 

«*  BrigbtheAastune,  9th  8c|»teaiber,  1989. 

"  Dbar  sir, — ^\Vhy  do  you  ohtfrge  me 

with  unkindnesa?    I  have  omitted  nothing 

that  could  do  you  good,  or  give  you  plefr- 

sure,  unless  it  be  that  I  have  forborne  to 


^  In  the  Preface  to  my  account  of  Coraioa, 
pablished  in  1768, 1  thw  ^pren  myself:    ^ 

**  He  who  pablbhes  a  book  aflfectixig  not  to  be 
an  aathoor,  and  profenina  an^  indifTereuce  for  lit- 
erary fame,  may  poflsibly  impose  upon  maiiy 
people  soch  an  idea  of  lus  conseqnence  as  hie 
wishes  may  be  received.  For  my  part  I  should 
be  prond  to  be  known  as  an  authoaf,  and  I  have 
an  ardent  ambitSon  for  litenuy  fame  ;  for,  of  all 
possessions,  I  should  imagine  literary  fame  to  be 
the  most  valnable.  A  mar  #yho  has  been  able  to 
ftumish  a  book,  wfaksh  hu  been  approved  by  the 
world,  has'  established  himself  as  a  respectable 
character  in  disiant  society,  withont  any  danger 
of  having  tb^  character  lenened  by  the  ohservap- 
tion  of  lus  weaknesses.  To  preserve  an  oa^nn 
dignity  among  those  who  see  ns  every  day,  is 
hardly  possible ;  and  to  aihi  at  it.  most  put  ns 
ander  the  fetters  of  perpetaal  restramt  The  a«- 
thoor  of  an  approved  book  may  allow  his  natural 
disposition  an  easy  play,  and  yet^indnlga  the 
prkle  of  snperiAr  genius,  when  he  conside»  that 
by  IhiBse  who  know  Aim  only  as  an  aathonr,  he 
never  ceases  to  be  respected.  Soch  an  aathonr, 
wiien  in  his  hoan  of  gloom  and  diKontent.  may 
have  the  consolation  to  think  that  bis  writingB  are, 
at  that  veiy  time,  giving  plessnra  to  nnmben ; 
and  aoch  an  anthoor  may  cherish  the  hope  of 
being  remembered  after  death,  which  has  been  a 
peat  obyect  to  the  noUest  mindi  m  att  ages."— 
Boswxu,. 


tell  you  mv  omnion  of  your  <  Accoimtof 
CkHBtca/  I  believe  my  opinion,  if  yoQ  think 
well  oi  my  judgment,  might  have  giva 
vott  pleasure;  but  when  it  is  consdeicd 
how  much  vanity  is  exdted  by  praise,  1  m 
not  sure  that  it  would  have  done  you  good. 
Your  ^history  is  like  other  histories,  hi 
your  journal  is  in  a  very  high  degree  curi- 
ous and  delightful.  There  is  between  Hot 
histoiy  and  the  joumal  that  Mmm 
which  there  will  always  be  found  betwra; 
notions  borrowed  ftom  without,  sad  av 
tions  generated  within.  Tour  histoiy  va 
copied  from  books;  your  journal  rose  oit 
of  your  own  experience  and  obserratktn. 
You  express  images  wiiich  op^ted  stioif- 
ly  upon  yourself,  and  you  have  impitssed 
them  with  great  force  upon  yoor  tetdm, 
1  know  not  whether  I  couid  name  toy  oar- 
rative  by  which  curiosi^  is  better  exdied 
or  better  gratified. 

'*!  am  glad  that  you  are  gorog  to  be 
married;  and  as  I  wish  you  wol  in  tbiii|ia 
of  less  importance^  wish  you  weU  with  p 
portionatevardour  in  this  crisis  of  your  Hie. 
vVlmt  I  can  contribute  to  your  bappui«,l 
should  be  very  unwiUiBg  to  withhold;  fori 
have  always  loved  and  valued  yon,  ud 
shall  love  you  and  value  you  still  more,  a 
you  become  more  regular  and  useful:  ^^ 
which  a  happy  marriage  will  hardly  tul  to 
produce. 

'<  I  do  not  find  that  t  am  likely  to  cntf 
back  very  soon'  from  this  plsoe.  I  M 
perhaps,  stay  a  fortnight  longer;  and  a 
fortnight  is  a  k)ng  time  Jo  a  lover  absort 
from  his  mistress.  Would  a  fortnight  ew 
have  an  end?  I  am,  dear  air,  your  tooA 
afiectionate  humble  servant, 

"  Sam.  Johksok." 

After  his  return  to  tovm,  we  met  frequwi- 
ly,  and  I  continued  the  practice  of  mmti 
notes  of  his  conversation,  though  notwa 
so  much  assiduity  as  I  wish  I  had  dooe.  At 
this  time,  indeed,  I  had  a  sufficient  escee 
for  not  being  able  to  appropriate  so  row 
time  to  my  journal;  for  General  Faoli,  m 
Corsica  had  been  overpowered  by  the  vfi> 
archy  of  France,  was  now  no  tonger  al  the 
head  of  his  brave  countrymen,  but  havii? 
with  difficulty  escaped  from  hia  naO« 
island,  had  sought  an  asylum  in  Great  nn- 
tainSj  and  it  was  my  duty,  as  well  asDj 
pleasure,  to  attend  much  upon  him  3.  Soo 
particulars  of  Johnson's  conversatiODattbij 
period  as  I  have  committed  to  writmg,  • 
shall  here  introduce,  without  any  stncttf- 

*  [21st  Sept  1769.  Genersl  P**  >nj^ 
Mr.  Hatchiosoa's,  in  Old  BoBd.«l»«t-^*j^ 
General  Paoli  was  presented  to  km  Mige^  »  ^ 
James's.— .^iMi.  it«g.^*ED.] 

*  [Mr.  BcMweU'a  OBtentiOum  «tt"^J2 
Geaeial  Psoli  ezoited,  at  the  time,a  good  «■ 
of  ofasar?atk>n  and  radicala.«*£n.] 
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tenton  to  metiiodicaJ-ftrrtngremcnt  Sotne^ 
timea  short  notes  of  difibrent  days  shall  be 
blended  together,  and  sometimes  a  dav  may 
seem  important  enough  to  be  separalely  dis- 
tinoniished. 

He  said,  he  ^onld  not  ha^e  SondU^  kept 
with  rigid  severity  and  gloom,  but  with  a 
gravity  and  simplicity  of  behaviour.    ' 

[He  ridiculed  a  friend  who,  looking 
PioBi,  out  on  Stre^tham-common  from  our 
p-  iw.  ^ndo,,^  Qoe  day,1amented  the  enor- 
mous wickedness  (^  the  times,  because  some 
bird-catchers  wa-e  busy  there  one  fine  Sun- 
day morning  i,  "  While  half  the  Cliristian 
world  is  permitted,"  said  he^  "  to  dance  snd 
^  sin^,  and  celebrate  Sunday  as  a  day  of  fes- 
tiv^ity,  how  comes  your  puritanical  spirit  so 
.  offended  with  frivolous  and  empty  devia- 
tions from  exactness  ?  Whoever  loads  life 
I  with  unnecessary  scruples,  sir,'.'  continued 
he,  f^  provokes  uie  attention  of  others  on 
his  conduct,  and  incurs  the  censure  of  sin- 
gularity without  reaping  the  reward  of  su- 
perior virtue."} 

I  told  him  that  David  Hume  had  made  a 
short  collection  of  Scotiicisms.    **  I  wonder 
(said  Johnson)  that  he  ihbuld  find  them  9." 
i  He  would  nof  admit  the  importance  of 

the  question  conceminff  the  legality  of  gen- 
eral warrants.    "  Such  a  power  (he  ob- 
I      served)  must  be  vested  in  every  government, 
I      to  answer  particular  cases  of  necessity;  and 
there  can' be  po  just  complaint  but  when  it 
r      is  abused,  for  which  those  who  administer 
I       government  must  be  answerable.    It  is  a 
I       matter  of  such  indifference,  a  matter  about 
I      which  the  people  care  so  verjr  little,  that 
were  a  man  to  oe  sent  over  Britain  to  offer 
them  an  exemption  from  it  at  a  halfpennv  t 
piece,  very  few  would  purchase  it."    This 
was  a  specimen  of  that  kunty  of  talking^ 
which  I  had  heard  him  fairly  acknowledp^e; 
for  surely,-  while  the  power  of  r ranting 
general  warrants  was  supposed  to  be  legal, 
and  the  apprehension  or  them  hpng  over 
our  heads,  we  did  not  possess  that  security 
of  freedom,  congenial  to  our  happy  consti- 
tution, and  which,  by  the  intrepid  exertions 
of  Mr.  Wilkes,  has' been  happily  establish- 
ed. ' 

He  said,  <*The  duration  of  pariiament, 
whether  for  seven  years  or  the  life  of  the 
king,  appears  to  me  so  immaterial,  that  I 
would  not  give  half-a-crown  to  turn  the 
scale  one  way  or  the  other.    The  habea$ 

*  [Though  Dr.  Johnson  may  have  been  induced 
by  a  spirit  of  contradiction  or  impatience,  to  say 
something  of  the  kind  here  stated  by  Mrs.  Pk>aa, 
it  is  proper  to  observe,  that  he  was,  both  in  pre- 
cept and  practice,  a  decorous  and  generally  a 
strict,  though  not  a  puritanical,  obseryer  of  the 
Sabbath.—£D.] 

*  The  first  edition  of  Hume's  History  of  Eng- 
land was  ftdl  of  Scotticisms,  many  of  which  (» 
eoireded  in  sabseqaent  editwna. — ^Maloitx. 


6&rpu»  is  the  mgle  advantage  which  our 
government  has  over  that  of  other  coun- 
tries V 

Oh  the  90th  of  September  we  dined  to- 
gether at  the  Mitre.  I  attempted  to  argue 
ior  the  superiour.  happiness  of  tiie  savage 
life,  upon  the  usunl  fanciful  topicks.  Jobn- 
soit.  <f  Sir,  there  can  -  be  nothing  moro 
false.  The  savages  have  no  bodily  advan* 
tageirbeyond  those  of  civilized  men.  They 
bave  not  better  health;  and  as  to  care  or 
mental  uneasiness,  they  are  not  above  it, 
but  below  it,  like  bears.  No,  sir  ;^  you  are 
not  to  talk  such  paradox:  let  me  have  no 
more  on  t.  It  Cannot  enteftain,  far  less  can 
it  instruct  Lord  Monbdddo,  one  of  your 
Scotch  judges,  talked  a  great  deal  of  such 
nootense.  I  suffered 'Atm;  but  t  will  not 
suffer  ycm."  Boswxll.  "But,  sir,  does 
not  Rousseau  talk  such  nonsense?  Johv- 
sCH.  <<  True,  sit^  but  Rousseau  know$  he 
is  talkin jp  nonsense,  and  laughs  at  &e  world 
for  staring  at  him.''  Boswkli..  "  How 
so,  sir?**-  JotiKsoN.  "Why,  sir,  a  man 
who  talks  nonsense  so  well,  must  know  that 
he  is  talking  nonsense.  But  I  am  afraid 
(chuckling  and  laughing'),  Monboddo'doe» 
nol.know  that  he  is  taUdng  nonsense 4.^' 
BoswBLL.  "  Is)  it  wrong  then,  sir,  to  affect 
singularity,  in  order  to  make  people  stare?" 
JoHksoN.  "'Yes,  ifyou  do  it  by  propaga* 
ting  erronr;  and,  indeed,  it  is  wrong  in  any 
way.  •  There  is  ^n  human  naturejLgenfiraJ 
inclination  to  make  people  atargj  an^  every 
"^Wtfle  man  has  himself  to  cuiBirfit^iind  does 
cure  himself.  If  vpu  wish  to  make.pe<m^) 
stare  by  doing  better -than  .othiscs,.  why 
mlFe  them  stare  liH-they  ataie^iheir  eye& 
out  But  consider  how  eaQyitisto  make 
people  stare,  by  being  absurd.  ^  1  may  do  it 
bv  goinff  into  a  drawing-room  without  my 
shoes.  You  remember  the  gentlemian  in 
'The  Spectator,'  who  had  a  commission 
of  lunacy  taken  out  against  him  for  his  ex- 
treme siRgularity,'  such  as  never  wearing  a 
wig,  but  ft  nightcap.  Now,  sir,  abstract- 
edly, the  nightcap  was  best;  but,  relatively^ 
Ihe  advantage  was  overbalanced  by  his 
making  the  boys  run  after  him." 


*  [Did  he  reckon  the  power  of  the  eommons 
over  the  pobUc  pane  m  nothing  ?  and  did  he  ca^ 
oalate  how  long  the  habeai  e&rpu$  might  exist, 
^the  liberty  •f  the  press  were  destroyed,  and  the 
domlion  of  parliaments  unlimited  ? — ^Ed.] 

«  Hii  lordship  having  freqnentiy  spoken  in  an 
abusive  manner'  of  Dr.  Johnson,  m  my  com|Muiy» 
I  on  one  occasion,  daring  the  lifetime  of  my  iUii»> 
trions  friend,  conkl  not  refrain  from  retaliation, 
and  repeated  to  him  this  saymg.  He  has  since 
published  I  don't  know  bow  many  pages  in  one 
of  his  cwions  books,  attempting  in  much  anger, 
bat  with  pitifal  effect,  to  persoade  mankind  that 
my  illasbnoos  firiend  was  not  the  great  and  good 
man  which  they  esteemed  and  ever  will  ^ 
him  to  be.— -Boswxi«i*. 
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TAU  desire  of  ttn^arify  had 
l"*<»|»  indeed  a  sure  enemy  in  Dr.  John- 
J^f  son.  Few  people  had  a  more  set- 
tled reverence  for  the  world  than 
he,  or  was  less  captivated  -hj.new  modes 
of  behaviour  introduced,  or  innovatioiis  on 
the  long  received  customs  of  common  life. 

Sne  day^  in  company  with  Mrs.  Thrale, 
ey  tr*^  a  frisna  driving. six  vciy  small 
ponies,  and  stopped  to  admire  them. 
.*«  Why 'does  nobody,"  said  Johnson,  ".be- 
gin the  fashion  of  driving  silt  spavined 
horses,  all  spavined  of  the  Qame  leg.  ?  it  would 
have  a  mighty  pretty  efiect,  and  produce 
the  distinction  of  doing  something  worse 
than  the  common  way."  He  hated  the 
modem  way  of  leaving  a  company  without 
taking  notice  to  the  lady  of  the  house  that 
he  was  going;  and  did  not  much  like  any 
of  the  contrivances  by  which  ease  has  been 
lately  introduced  into  society  instead  of  cer- 
emony, which  had  more  of  nis  approbation. 
Cards,  dresi^,  and  dancing,  however,  all 
found  their  advocates  in  Dr.  Johnson,  who 
inculcated,  uj>on  principle,  the  cultivation 
of  those  artB,  which  many  a  moralist  thinks 
himself  bound  to  reject,  and  many  a  Chris- 
tian holds  unfit  to  be  practised.  *'  No  per- 
son," said  he,  one  day, "  goes  under-dressed 
till  he  thinks  himself  of  consequence  enough 
to  forbear  canying  the  biuige  of  his  rank 
upon  his  back."  And,  in  answer  to  the  ar- 
guments urged  by  Puritans,  Quakers^  &c. 
against  showy  decorations  of  the-  human 
figure,  1  once  heard  him  exclaim,  "  Oh,  let 
us  be  found  when  our  Master  calls,  us  rip- 
ping not  the  lace  ofi"  our  waistcoats,  but  the 
spint  of  contention  froip  our  souls  and 
tongues!  Let  us  all  conform  in  outward 
customs,  which  are  of  no  consequence,  to 
the  manners  of  those  whom  we  live  among, 
and  despise  such  paltry  distinctions.  Alas, 
6ir,"  continued  he,  "  a  man  who  cannot  get 
to  heaven  in  a  green  coat,  will  not  find  his 
way  thither  the  sooner  in  a  grey  one."] 

Talking  c£  a  London  life,  he  said,"  Th^ 
happiness  of  London  is  not  to  be  conceived 
but  by  those  who  have  been  in  it.  I  will 
venture  to  sayj  tliere  is  more .  learning  and 
science  within  the  circumference  of  ten 
miles  from  where  we  now  sit,  than  in  all 
the  rest  oC  the  kingdom."  Boswbll. 
"  The  only  disadvantage  is  the  great  dis- 
tance at  which  people  live  from  one  an- 
ther." Johnson.  "  Yes,  sir:  but  that  is 
occasioned  by  the  largeness  of  it,  which  is 
the  cause  of  all  the  other  advantages.*' 
BoswELL.  "  Sometimes  I  have  been  in 
the  humour  of  wishing  to  retire  to  a  desert." 
Johnson.  "Sir,  you  have  desert  enough 
in  Scotland." 

Although  I  had  promised  myself  k  great 
deal  of  instructive  conversation  with  him 
on  the  conduct  of  the  married  state,  of 
which  I  had  then  a  near  prospect,  he  did 
not  say  much   upon   that   topick.     Mr. 


Seward  ^  hea/d  him  once  say^  that "  a  mii 
has  a  very  bad  chance  fqr  happiness  in  th^i 
state,  unless  he  marries  a  woman  of  veir 
strong  and  fixed  principles  ofreligioD."  H^ 
maintained  to  me,  con^ty  to  the  coniiiH« 
notion,  tha^a  woman  would  not  be  the  mtn 
wife  for  being  learned :  in  which,  from  all  tbsi 
I  have  olwerved  of  Aritmuia»\  1  hum}^. 
differed  from  him.  That  a  woman  sh'ii 
be  sensible  and  well  inform^,  I  allow  lo  be 
a  ffreat  advantage;  and  think  that  St; 
Thomas  Overbury^,  in  his  rude  Teisifira- 
tion>  has.  very  judiciously  pointed  out  tie: 
degree  of  intelhgence  which  is  to  be  ^ttm 
in  a  female  oompimion: 

**  Give  me,  next  good^  an  undeniasiiiiii^  vifi, 
By  nature  wi$e,  not  learned  by  much  ait : 

Some  knowledge  on  her  side  ^ill  all  mj  life 
More  scope  of  convenatioo  impait; 

Besides,  her  mbome  virtue  fbrtifie; 

They  are  moit  firmly  good,  who  belt  knovwh/' 

When  I  censured  a  gentleman  of  mvie- 
quaintance  for  marrjring  a  second  time,ss 
it  showed  a  disremd  of  his  firit  wife.  U 
said,  <<  Not  at  aU,  sir.  On  the  coatnry, 
were  he  not  to  niarry  afain,  it  migbt  be 
concluded  that  his  first  wife  had  given  bi^ 
a  disgust  of  marriage:  but  by  ta£iig  ist- 
ond  wife  he  pays  the  nighest  cowpiim^D'-" 
.the  first,  by  showing  that  she  madeium^ 
happy  as  a  married  man,  that  he  wishes  k 
be  90  a  second  time."  So  Ingeniom  a  tus , 
did  he  give  to  this  delicate  question.  A^ 
yet,  on  another  occasion,  he  owned  that » 
once  iiad  almost  asked  a  promiae  oT  »J^ 
Johnson  that  she  would  not  manr  ag^ 
but  had  checked  himself.  Indeed  1  cm  t 
help  thinking,  that  in  his  case  the  mjB^ 
would  have  been  unreasonable;  for  if  MR 
Johnson  forgot,  or  thought  it  no  im^, 
the  memory  of  her  first  love,— the  hi^ 
of  her  youth  and  the  father  of  her  chiU.-^. 
— tom^ake  a  second  marriage,  whjsW'ijB 
she  be  precluded  from  a  thud,  should  ^ 
be  so  incKned?  In  Johnson's  pereevei^ 
fond  appropriation  of  his  Tetty,  cveniiw 
her  decease,  he  seems  totally  to  have  o^^ 
looked  the  prior  claim  of  the  honest  i»'' 
mingham  trader  *.  I  presume  that  her  w|* 
ing  been  married  before  had,  »t  tifljfet 
given  him  some  uneasiness;  for  I  ^^^^ 
his  observing  upon  the  mairiage  of  (»«^ 
our  common  friends,  "  He  has  done»3 


»  [Mr.  William  Sewaid,  «o«h«r  of  *^:*^ 
dotee  of  Eminent  Persona,  and  some  <>*?  ^ 
who  mngt  not  be  confounded  with  Mr.  ^«*^ 
the  canon  of  Lichfield. — ^En.]  > 

•  [See  Pope'a  satirical  veneaagainrf*'*^ 
lady,  entitled  *<  Aitemwa. **—&.] 

•  «  A  Wife,»»  a  poem,  1614.-Bo«wiu. 

«  [Yet  his  inqaMitiTe  mind  might  h»TeD^ 
Btrack  by  his  fnend  Kerrey's  startling  <IB^ 
Sir  Thomas  Hanmer,  relative  to  the  lady  who^ 
the  cause  of  their  contentbn:  "  /»  **2^'J?  i 
wtfe  9hall  9he  hef"    See  a»/<  p.  i^^"^^^ 
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Toolidi  thinp,  sir;  he  has  marned  a  widow, 
when  he  might  have  had  a  maid." 

We  drank  tea  with  Mra.  Williams.  I 
had  last  -y^  the  pleaBure  of  seeing  Mn. 
Thrale  atDr.  Johniofn'sone  morning,  and 
had  conversation  enongh  with  her  to  ad-* 
mire  her  talenta;  and  to  show  her  that  I 
W88  aa  Johnsonian  as  heraelf.  Dr.  Johnson 
had  prohablf^  lieeti  kind  enooffh  to  speak 
well  of  me,  for  this  evening  he  deliveriKi  me 
a  very  polite  caid  from  Mr.  Thrale  and  Jier, 
inviting  me  to  Streatham. 

On  the  6th  October  I  complied  with  this 
obligiftf^  invitation,  and  fbunJ,  at  an  eleguit 
villa,  mx  miles  from  town,  every  circum- 
stance that  can  make  society  -  pleasing. 
Johnson,  though  quite,  at  home,  was  yet 
looked  up  W  with  an  awe,  tempered  by  auc- 
tion-, and  seemed  to  be  equally  the  care  of 
his  host  and  hostess.-  I  rejoiced  at  seeing 
him  so  happy. 

He  played  off  his  wit  against  Scotland 
with  A  gocfd-hnmoured  pleasantry,  which 
gave  me,  though  no  bigot  to  national  preju- 
dices, an  opportunitv  for  a  little  contest  with 
him.  I  having  sakl  that  England  Was  oVt 
liged  to  us  for  gardeners,  almost  all  their 
good  gardeners .  being  Scotchmen :— Johh** 
soK.  "  Why,  sir,  that  is  because  garden- 
ing is  much  more  Jiecessary  amongst  you 
than  with  us,  which  makes  so  many  of  your 
people  learn  it  It  is  «//  gardemng  with 
vou.  ThingB  which  grow  wild  here,  must 
be  cultivated  with  great  care  in  Scotland. 
Prajr  now  j(  throwing  himself  back  in  his 
chair,  and  laughing]^  arc  you  ever  able  to 
bring  the  Woe  to  perfection?" 

I  boasted  that  we  had  th*'  honour  of  be- 
ing the  first  to  abolish  the  inhospitable, 
troublesorae,  and  ungracious  custom  of  giv- 
ing veils  to  servsnts.  JoBirs'oir.  "Sir, 
you  abolished  vSils,  because  you  were  too 
poor  to  be  able  to  give  them." 

Mrs.  Thrale  disputed  with  him  on  the 
merit  of  Prior.  lie  attacked  him  power- 
fully i;  said  he  wrote  of  love  like  a  man 
who  had  never  felt  it:  his  love  verees  were 
college  verses:  and  he  repeated  the  song 
'*  Alexis  shunnM  his  felk>w  swains,"  kc.  in 
so  ludicrous  a  manner,  as  to  make  us  all 
wonder  how  any  one  could  have  been  pleas* 
ed  with  such  fantastical  stufC  Mrs.  Thrale 
stood  to  her  gun  with  great  courage,  in  de- 
fence of  amorous  ditties,  which  Johnson 
despised,  till  he  at  last  silenced  her  by  sav- 
ing, "  My  dear  lady,  talk  no  more  or  this. 
Nonsense  can  be  defended  but  by  non- 
sense." 

Mrs.  Thrale  then  praised  Garrick's  tak 
ents  for  light  gay  poetry;  and,  as  a  speci- 
men, repeated  his  song  in  '*  Flori^d  and 


1  [We  shall  lee  heraafter  (28d  Sept  1777) 
that,  with  \em  jostwe,  he  choie  to  defend  Prior's 
de/ieocy.— Es.] 
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Perdita,"  and  dwelt  with  peculiar  pleasure 
on  this  line: 

"  I*^  imile  with  the  aimple,  and  feed  with  the 
^      poor." 

JoHNSOH.  "  Nay,  my  dear  lady,  this  will 
never  do.  Poor  David!  Smile  with  the 
.  simple  I-r-What  folly  is  that?  And  Dite 
would  feed  with  the  poor  that  can  help  iti 
No,  no;  let  me  smile  with  the  wise,  and 
feed  with  the  rich."  I  repeated  this  sally 
to  Garrick,  and  wondered  to  imd  his  sensi 
bility  as  a  writer  not  a  little  irritated  by  it. 
To  soothe  him  I  observed,  that  Johnson 
spared  none  of  us^  and  I  quoted  the  passage 
in  Horace,  in  which  he  compares  one  who 
attacks  his  friends  for  the  sake  of  a  laugh  to 
a  pushing  ox,  that  is  marked  by  a  bunch  of 
hay  put  upon  his  horns:  jf«ntim  habet  in 
eoTfltt.  **Ay,"  said  tiarrick  vehemently, 
'*  he  has  a  whole  fiuMs  of  iU^' 

Talking  of  history,  Johnson  said,  <<  We 
may  know  historical  facts  to  be  true,  as  we 
may  know  facts  in  common  life  to  be  true* 
Motives  are  generally  unknown  s.  We 
cannot  trust  to  the  ch^ractiBrs  we  find  in* 
history,  unless  when  they  are  drawn  by 
those  who  knew  the  persons,  as  those,  for 
instance,  by  Sallust  and  by  Lord  Claren 
don." 

He  would  not  alh>w  much  merit  to  Whit- 
field's oratoy.  "  His  popularity,  sir,"  said 
he,  ^«  is  chiefly  owing  to,  the  peculiarity  of 
his  manner.  He  would  be  followed  by 
crowds  were  he  to  wear  a  nightcap  in  the 
pulpit,  or  were  he  to  preach  from  a  tree." 

I  know  not  from  what  fpirit  o/  contradic- 
tion  he  burst  out  into  a  violent  declamation 
against  the  Corsicans,  of  whoi»e  heroism  I 
talked  in  hiffh.  terms.  "Sir,"  said  iie, 
"  what  is  all  this  rout  about  the  Corsicans? 
They  have  been  at  war  with  the  Genoese  • 
for  upwards  of  twenty  years,  and  have 
never  yet  taken  their  fortified  towns.  They 
might  have  battered  down  their  walls,  and 
reduced  them  to  powder  in  twenty  years. 
They  might  have  pulled  the  walls  in  pieces, 
and  cracked  the  stones  with  their  teeth  in 
twenty  years.''  k  was  in  vain  to  argue 
with  him  upon  the  want  of  artiUery:  he 
was  not  to  be  resisted  for  the^moment. 

On  the  evening  of  October  10, 1  presented 
Dr.  Johnson  to  General  Paoli.  I  had  great- 
ly wished  tnat  two  men,  for  whom  I  had 
the  highest  esteem^  should  m^t.    They. .  ""^ 


'  [Tliii  was  what  old  Sir  Robert  Walpole  pro- 
bably meant  when,  hii  loa  Horace,  widung  to 
amuse  him  one  eveamg,  after  his  fall,  offered  to 
read  him  some  historical  work.  **  Any  thing,  *" 
said  the  old  stateman,  "  bat  blrtOTT^-that  fnuit 
be  fslie.'*  Bfr.  Oibbon  iS^,  <•  Malheuranx  sort 
dePhiitoire!  Lesspectatemsaont  trap  pea  inatmili; 
et  les  acteaiB  trop  intereate  poor  qae  nous  pai»« 
dons  compter  sor  les  rfoilideB ana oades  antres!** 
Muc.  Works,  voL  iv.  p.  410.— Ed.] 
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met  with  a  manl^  ease;  mutuaUjf  conflciow 
of  their  own  abilities,  and  of  tne  aWiitiM 
of  each  other.  -  The  general  apoke  ^taiia^, 
and  Dr.  Johnson  Enciis^  and  understood 
one  another  very  well)  with  tf  little  aid  of 
interpretation  from  me,  in  which  t  compai<^ 
ed  myself  to  an  isthmus  which  joins  two 
great  continents.  Upon  Johnson's  ap- 
proach, the  gvnera^  said,  '*  From  what  I 
have  read  of  your  works,  sir,  and  frctoi  what 
Mr.  Boswell  has  told  me  of  you,  I  hare  long 
held  you  in  great  ▼eneration."  The  g*ene- 
ral  talked  of  languages  being  formed  on  the 
particular  notions  and  manners  of  a  people, 
without  knowiag  wtiich^  vft  cannot  know 
the  language.  We'  may  know  the  direct 
signification  of  single  words)  but  by  these- 
no  beauty  of  expression,  no  sally  of  geiiMis, 
no  wit  is  conveyed  to  the  tnirid.-  All  this 
must  be  by  ailnsion'to  other  ideas.  *'  CRr," 
said  Johnson,  "  yoa  talk  of  ianguaffe  as  if 
you  had  never  done  any  thifig  ^se  but  stu- 
dy it,  instead  of  gdveraing  a  nation."  The 
general  sud,  "  Qtietlo  e  urn  iropp^  gtaH 
4i&mplimeni9;**  thiff  is  too  great  a  eompli- 
ment.  Johnson  answered,  <<  I  should  have 
thought  so,  sir,  if  I  had  not  beard  you 
talki."  The  general  asked  him  what  he 
thought  of  the  spirit  of  infklelity  which  was 
so  prevalent  Johwsok.  "  Sir,  this  gtofbm 
of  infidelity,  I  hope,  is  ordy  a  transient  cloud 
passing  through  the  hemisphere,  which  will 
soon  be  dissipated^  and  the  aun  break  foKh 
with  his  usual  sptendemr.*'  «You  think 
then,»>  said  the  general,  •^that  they  will 
change  their  principles  like  their  ckHhes." 
JoHNsoir.  "Why,  sir,  if  they  bestow  no 
more  thought  onprineiples  than  on  drees,  it 
must  be  so."  The  ifeiferal  said,  that  **  a 
grtet  part  of  the  fashienable  infi<klity  was 
owing  to  a  desire  of  showing  courare. 
"  Men  who  have  no  opportunities  of  riwwmg 
it  as  to  thinffs  tn  this  Kfe,  take  death  and 
futurity  aspects  on  which  to  display  it." 
Johnson.  "  That  is  mighty  footish  affijc- 
tatton.  Pear  is  one  of  the  passions  of  human 
nature,  of  which  it  b  impossible  to  divAt 
it.  You  remember  that  the  Emperour 
Charles  V.  when  he  read  upon  the  tomb- 
atone  of  a  Spanish  nobleman, '  Here  lies  one 
who  never  knew  fear,»  wittily  said,  « Then 
he  never  snuffed  a  candle  with  his  &i- 
;ger8.'» 

He  talked  a  few  words  of  French  to  the 
iffeneral;  but  finding  he  did  not  do  it  with 
facility,  he  asked  for  pen,  ink,  and  paper, 
and  wrote  the  folbwing  note: 

'<  J'oi  lu  dmru  la  giographie  de  Lucas  de 
Linda  im  Fater^noiter  ierU  dans  une  Ian- 
gw  Uml^fmt  difftrente  de  V  Italienney  et 
de  touUe  mUrei  ItequeUes  it  diriment  du 
Latin.    VamUm  VappeUe  iinguam  Cor- 


» iSeeonfe,  p.  MOjthsoompliiiientof  thekiag 
la  hiDMeUl— £9.] 


BJcse  nMtican>;  dU  m  peulMtre  paniy  pem^ 
peu;  mais  eUe  a  eeriamen^enA  prhfohu 
auiref  air  done  Ite- motUagnee  ei  done  la 
c&mpagmte.  Le  mtme  auteur  dH  la  wUme 
ehoie  em  pnrhni  de  8mrdaigne;  quHl  y  a 
demx  languei  dmu  l^hle^  mne  dee  mUr#, 
Vautre  de  la  eampagne^ 

The  general  tBunadiately  lAfocmed  him 
that  the  ling%»A  tuetiea  waa  only  in  Sniw 
dinia^* 

I>r.  Johnabn  went  home  with  aoe,  and 
drank  tea  till  late  in  the  sight.  He  said, 
"  General  Paoh  had  the  lofUest  port  of  liny 
man  he  had  eveir  aeem"  He  denied  that 
military  men  wen  always  Uie  best  bred 
men.  «*Pgrfectgnnd  hwaediiig  ^he^obaenr- 
ed)  consists  in  having  no  particular  mark  of 
gByj)rbfession,  hat  a  gwieral  eiegsnee  of 
TOSimefB;  whereas,  in  a  miihtary  man,  you 
ISBE  tommoiily  distinguish  the  hrmnd  of  a 
soklier,  Phnrnme  d^^jfie:**  [audit 
was,,  ite  said,  the  essence  of  a'.  ^^' 
gentleman^ character  to  bear. the 
visiMa  mark  of  no  proiSrsnoak  whatefer. 
He  once  named  Mr.  Berengeras  die  atand- 
aid  of  true  elagance;  but  some  lane  objeetp 
ing,  that  he  loo  much  leaembled  the  gen- 
tleman in  Congieve^  comediea^Dr.  John- 
aonaaid,  *<  We  must  fix  then  upon  the  f»- 
mous  Thomas  Hervey,  whose  Btfrnners 
weie  polished  even  to  acutenesa  and  biil- 
Uano^,  though  he  lost  but  little  in  aolid  pow 
.er  of  masoning,  and  ih  genuine  force  of 
mind.**  Ji^hnson  had  an  avowed  and  scarce- 
ly limit«l  partialis  f^r  all  who  bore  the 
name,  or  baasted  the  auianceaf  an  Aston  01 
a  Hervey.] 

Dr.  Johnson  shumied  to-night  any  dis- 
coaaion  of  the  perplexed  questkm  of  fate 
and  free  will,  which  I  attempted  to  a^* 
Ute:  **  Sir  (aaid  he>«  we  kmw  our  will  is 
free,  and  there^e  an  end  on  *t" 

He  honoured  me  mch  his  company  at 
dinner  on  the  10th  of  October,  at  my  bdg- 
ings  hn  Okl  Bond-etreet,  with  Sir  Joahna 
ReynoMs,  Mr.  Garrick,  Dr.  Goldsmith, 
Mr.  Muiphy,  Mr.  Biekerstaffs,  and  Mr 

'  [The  Bidiop  of  Femt  iniroirei  whether  it  be 
not  pofliible  that  a.iDilitaiy  ooloay  of  Jews,  tnm- 
ported  into  Seidinia  in  the  time  of  Tiberias,  may 
have  loft  some  tiaces  of  their  language  ther& 
Tac.  Jin.  1. 2,  c  85.  Suet.  vit.  TUf,  c  3«.  Jowepk. 
1.  18,  c  «.— Ed.] 

*  [Isaac  BickerstaflT,  the  aatboor  of  several  thea- 
trical pieces  of  considerable  marit  and  continued 
popalarity.  This  onhappy  maa  was  obl'i^  to 
fly  on  snspicion  of  a  capital  crime,  on  which  oc- 
casion Mra.  Poixzi  relates,  that  "  when  Mr.  BkHc- 
entafTs  flight  confirmed  the  report  of  hisgaih,  and 
Mr.  Thrale  said,  in  answer  to  John8on*li  astonish- 
ment, that  he  bad  loag  been  a  suspected  maa, 
*  By  those  who  look  close  to  the  poond,  dirt  will 
be  seen,  sir,'  was  the  lofty  reply;  «I  bops  that  I 
see  tiunn  from  a  paater  distalioa.'  **  Pieari,  p. 
180.-.Ei>.] 
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ThomM  Daviea.  Garrlck  plaved  round 
him  with  a  fond  vivacity,  jtaking  hold  of  the 
breast  of  his  ooat,  and,  iookia^  ub  in  his 
face  with  a  •  lively  archnesB,  eompuBkented 
him  on  the  good  health  which  m  eeemed 
then  to  eB)oyv  whiter  the  sage,  shaking  hiii 
head,  hdield  aim  with  a  gentk  oomplaeen- 
ey.  One  of  the  eompany  not  being  csobm 
at  the  appointed  hour,  I  proposed,  as  usual 
upon  suck  occasions,  to  oider  dinner  to  be 


swered  Johtton,  with  a  delicate  huKianit^) 
if  the  one  wiU  suffer  more  by  ^our  sitting 
down,  ihan  th^six  will  do  by  waiting.'^  Goid- 
smith,  to  divert  the  tedious  miatttes,  strut- 
ted about,  bragging  of  his  dress,  and  I  be- 
heve  was  serimisly  Tata  of  it,  for  his  miad 
was  wonderfully  ptone  to  such  impressions: 
**  Qamtf^oame  (saad  Ganick),  talk  lio  moie 
of  diat.  Yo«  aie,  perhaps,  the  worstr-eh, 
ehi"--»Ookl8mith  Was  eagerJ^  attempting 
to  intermpi  him,  when  ^Gamck  went  ob, 
laughinff  ironically,  '*  Nay,  you  will  aiways 
•    ^  ^  but  I  am  Uflting  of 


torak  were  poor  things,  though  ^e  versi 
fication  was  fine.  He  told  us,  wiih  hi^h 
satisfaction,  the  anepdote  of  Pope's  inquir- 
ing who  was  the  authourof  his^',  London," 
aid  Baying,  he  will  be  soon  dtterri.  He 
observed,  that  in  Dryden's  poetry  there 
were  passages  drawn  from  a  profundity 
which  Pope  could  never  reach.  He  repeat- 
ed some  nne  lines  on  love,  by  the  former 
(which  I  have  now  fprgotten),  and  gave 


served;  adding,  "Ought  six  people  to  be    great  applause  to  the  character  of  Zimri^. 
kept  waiting  ux  one?'*    <'  Why,  yes  (anr  jSTft^hmith  said,  jChat  Pope's  character  of 


i 


loa£  like  a^ , 

being  weH  or  iU  4r«fff .»  <<  Well,  let  me 
ten  you  (said  Goldsmith),  wben  my  tailor 
brought  home  my  faI6om-«o1onred  coat,  he 
said, «  Sir,  I  have  a  favour  to.  beg  of  you. 
When  any  body  asks  ywi  who  made  your 
clothes,  be  pkaiasd  to  mention  John  Filby« 
at  the  Harrow,  in  WatcMaac.'"  Joh»- 
soH.  "Why,  sir,  that  was  because  he 
knew  the  strange  colour  woald  attract 
crowds  to  gase  vM.  it,  and  Uius  they  might 
hear  of  hun,  and  see  how  well  he  couU 
make  a  coat  even  of  so  absurd  a  cok>ur.» 

Ailer  dinner  our  conversation  turned  first 
upon  Pope.  Johnson  said,  his  characters 
of  men  were  idmirably  drawn.  th<Me  Of  Wb- 
m^njint  ii(>  well.    He  repeated  to  us,  iq  nis 


men  "^t  flO  "^eu^  ne  repeal 
Ibrcible  aielodious  manner,  the  concldding 
lines  of  the  Duncisd  \  While  he  was  talking 
loudly  in  praise  of  those  lines,  one  of  the 
company  ventured  ^  to  say, "  Too  fine  for 
such  a  poem:^-«  poem  on  what? "  Johk- 
sov  (with  a^lisdainful  k)ok).  <'  Why,  on 
dmneei.  It  was  worth  while  being  a  dunce 
then.  Ah,  sir,  hadst  lAs«  lived  in  those 
days  !  It  is  not  worth  while  bein^  a  dunce 
now,  when  there  are  no  wits.**  Btckerataff 
observed,  as  a  peculiar  cinmmstanoa,  that 
Pope's  fame  was  higher  when  he  was  alive 
than  it  was  then.    Johnson  said,  his  Pas* 

>  Mr.  Langton  informed  me  that  be  oace  rela^ 
ted  to  Johnson  ^on  the  aothonty  of  Speace)  that 
Pope  himaelf  aaoHrod  those  hnei  ao  much,  that 
«rbett  he  lepeatad  them,  his  voiee  (aidtered:  "  and 
well  it  might,  m  (said  Johnson),  for  fhiey  are  no- 
ble linet."^.  BoswxLL.  ' 

*  [What  an  idea  of  the  tynHnj  6f  Johaeon*! 
ttmvanation  does  thh  word— oen/ure<i--ghe ! 
There  if  leaaoa,  aa  will  appear  heieafter,  to  loa- 
pect  that  Boswell  himMlf  wai  the  object  of  this 


Addison  showed  a  deep  knowledge  of  the 
human  heart.    Johnson  said,  that  the  de- 
scnption  of  the  temple,  in  «  The  Mourning 
Bride ^,"  wss  the  finest  poetical  passsre  he 
uad  ever  i^ad;  he  recollected  none  in  Snaks 
peare  equal  to  it.— ."But   (said  Garrick^ 
all  ahirmed  for  <  the  god  of  hisidolstry ')  we 
know  not  the  extent  aUd   variety  of  his 
powers*    We  sre  to  suppote  there  are  such 
passages  in  his  works.    Shakiqieare  must 
not  Mdfer  from  thebadnessofour  memories." 
Johnson,  diverted  by  this  enthusiastic  iea- 
knisy,  v^enton  wkh  great  ardour:  "No, 
sir;  Congrsve  has  nmiure  (teiiiing  on  the 
tragic  eagerness  oTGarrkk) :  but  composing 
hhBself,he  added, "  Sir,  thisis  notcomparing 
Conertrve  on  the  whole  wiUi  Shakspeare 
on  the  whole:  but  only  maintaining  that 
Congreve  has  one  finer  passage  then  any 
that  can  be  Ibund  in  Shakspeare.    Sir,  a 
naaa  may  have  no  more  than  ten  guineas 
in  the  workl,  but  he  may  have  those  ten 
ffuineas  in  one  piece;  and  so  may  have  a 
finer  piece  than  a  man  who  has  ten  thou* 
sand  pound:  bqC  then  he  has  only  one  ten- 
guinea  piece.-^What  I  mean  is,  that  you 
can  show  me  no  passage  where  there  is 
simply  a  description  of  material  objects, 
without  any  intermixture  of  moral  notions^, 
which  produced  such  an  eQect."    Mr.  Muri| 
phy  mentk>ned  Shakspeare's  description  or 
the  night  before  the  battle  of  A^ncourt| 
but  it  was  observed  it  had  men  in  it    Mr. 
Davies  suggested  the  speech  of  Juliet,  in 
which  she  'figures  herself  awaking  in  the 
tomb  of  her  ancestors.    Some  one  mention- 
ed the  description  of  Dover  CliC    Johw* 


*  [The  Dttke  of  Pnekii^ham,  fca  Abaabm  and 
Achilopbd.~-ED.l 

*  In  Congreve'8  description  ^re  seems  to  be 
•it  itUerrmxiure  of  moral  notums;  aa  the  a^ 
feetiogpower  of  the  peaaase  ariMS  Aom  the  vivid 
impreasion  of  the  described  obj^eti  on  the  mind  of 
the  speaker:  *'And  shoola  a  chiUnes,"  tie.-— 
KsARirxT.  [So,  abo,  the  very  fint  wskds  of  the 
ipeeeh,  **  haw  reverend;*'  and  again,  "  U  Mtrike9 
an  awe  and  terror  f*  and  again,  "  looking  treau 
mdUity.**^  All  tbia  ii  rardv  deaoribing  the  build- 
ing by  ifii  efiects  on  the  mmd.  The  troth  is^  as 
Bfn.  JKozzi  states,  Johnson  loved  to  tease  Ganick 
with  this  apparent  preference  of  Congreva  over 
Shakspeaie.    See  onto,  p.  m.--£i».] 
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soH.  "  No,  sir:  it  should  be  all  precipice'— 
ail  vacuum.  Tne  crows  impede  vour  falL 
The  diihinished  appearance  of  the  boats, 
and  other  circumstances,  are  aU  veiy  g^ood 
description;  but  do  not  impress  the  mind  at 
once  with  the  horrible  idea  of  immense 
height.  The  impression  is  divided;  you 
pass  on  by  computation,  from  one  stage  of 
the  tremendous  space  to  another.  Had  the 
girl  in  'The  Mourning  Bride'  said,  she 
could  not  cast  her  shoe  to  the  top  of  one  of 
the  pillars^ in  the  templej  it  would  not  have 
aided  the  idea,  but  weakened  it" 

Talking  of  a  banister  who  had  a  bad  ut- 
terance, some  one  (to  rouse  Johnson)  wick- 
edly said,  .that  he  was  unfortunate  in  not 
having  been  taught  oratory  by  Sheridan. 
JoBTirsoN.  "^Nay,  sir,  if  he  had  been 
taught  by  Sheridan,  he  Would  have  cleared 
the  room.*»  GaAick.  "  Sheridan  has  too 
much  vanity  to  be  a  good  ttian."— We  shall, 
now  see  Johnson's  mode  of  defending  « 
man ;  taking  him  into  his  own  hands  and  dis* 
crimmating.  Johnson.  **  No,  sir.  There 
is,  to  be  sure,  in  Sheridan,  somethi^  to  re- 
prehend »nd  every  thing  to  laugh  at;  but, 
sir,  he  is  not  a  bad  man.  No,  sir; '  were 
maidkind  to  be  divided  into  good  and  bad, 
he  woukl  stand  considerably  within  the 
ranks  Of  good.  And,  sir,  it  must  be  allow* 
ed  that  Sheridan  excels  in  plain  declama- 
tion, though  he  can  exhibit  no  character*'^ 
I  should,  perhaps,  have  suppressed  ^  this 
diaquisition.conceming  a  person  of  whose 
merit  and  worth  I  think  with  respect,  had 
he  not  attacked  Johnson  so  outrageously  in 
his  Life  of  Swift,  and,  at  the  same  time, 
treated  us  his  admirertas  a  set  of  pigmies. 
He  who  has  prbvok^  the  lash  of  wit,  can- 
not complain  that  he  smarts  from  it« 
^^f  FB.  Montague,  a  lady  distinguished  fbr 
^^aving  written  an  Essay  on  Shakspeare, 
,  being  mentioifed — Reynolds.  "  I  think 
that  essay  does  her  honour."  Johnson. 
I  "  Yes,  siir;  it  does  her  honour,  but  it  would 
do  nobody  else  honour.  I  hkve,  indeed, 
I  not  read  it  all.  '  But>  when  I  take  up  the 
Vend  of  a  web,  and  find  it  packthread,  I  do 
not  expect,  by  looking  furtner,  to  find  em- 
broidery. Sir,  I  will  venture  to  say,  there 
is  not  one  sentencetof  true  criticism  in  her 
book."  Garrick.  ^*  But,  sir,  surely  it 
shows  how  ^uch  Voltaire  has  mistaken 
Shakspeare;  which  nobody  else  has  done." 
Johnson.    <<  Sir,  nobody  else  has  thought 

>  [This  is  a  singiflar  ayowal,  which,  had  it  pro- 
ceeded from  Hawkins  or  Mia.  Piozad,  Boawell 
would  have  venr  justly  censored.  But  the  phrase 
whbhhe  would  have  tfaos  ntppresB&i,  out  ofre- 
gaprd  to  Sheridan,  happens  to  be  the  most  favour- 
able to  his  duuracter,  and  even  to  biA  talenti,  of 
the  many  obserratioos  of  Johnson's  which  he  baa 
recorded.  See  antt^  p.  176,  lelative  to  what  Boa- 
well  so  unjustly  calls  Sheridan's  <*  outrageous  at- 
tack** on  Johnson  and  his  admiren.—Ei).]  j 


it  worth  while.    And  what  merit  w  tfacw 
in  that?    You  may  as  well  praiae  a  achool- 
master  for  whinping  a  boy  who  baa  constmed 
ill.     No,  sir,  there  is  no  real  eriticiam  in  it; 
hone  showing  thebeantv  of  thought,  aafonn- 
ed  on  the  workings  of  thei  hamaa  heart.'' 
TJie  admirers  of  this  essay  ^  majr  be  of- 
fended at  the.  slighting' manner  in  which 
Johnson  spoke  of  it:  but  lei4t  be  lemaa- 
bered,  that  he  gave  his  honeat  <^nkm  un- 
biassibd  by  any  prejudice,  or  any  proud  jeal- 
ousy of  a  woman  mtruding  herBclf  into  the 
chair  of  criticism;  for  Sir  Joabna  R^moAds 
has  tobi  me,  that  when  the  esaav'  fiiat  came 
out,  and  it  was  not  known  vHio  iiad  writm 
it,  Johnson  wondered  how  Sir  Joahiai  couU 
like  it.     At  this  time  Sir  Joshua  hinedf 
had  received  no  information  cbneemii^  the 
authour,  except  being  assured  by  one  of  our 
most  eminent  literati,  that  it  was  clear  itt 
authour  did  not  know  the  Greek  tragedtci 
in  the  original.    One  day  at  Sir  Joahw^ 
table,  when  it  was  related  that  Mra.  M<»k 
tague,  in  an  excess  of  compliment  to  the 
authour  3  of  a  modem  tragedr,  had  exBlaioH 
ed,  "  I  tremble  for  Shakspeare,"  Johnsoo 

Mid,  «  When^hakspeare  has  yot fat 

his  rival,  and  Mrs.  Montagne  fbr  hia  de- 
fender, he  is  in  a  poor  state  in- 
'teed."    [Yet  on  another  ooea-  fS* 

sion,    when    Mrs.    Montague  ^ 

showed  him  son^e  China  plates  winch  had 
once  belonged  to  Queen  Elizabeth,  he  told 
her,  <*  that  they  had  no  reason  to  he  asham 
ed  of  their  present  possessor,  who  was  so  lit 
tie  inferior  to  the  nrst^.w 


•  Of  whom  I  acknowledge  myself  to  be  one 
oonaidering  it  as  a  piece  of  the  secondaiy  or  com- 
parative species  of  criticiara;  and  not  of  that  pro-    • 
found  sppcies  which  alone  Dr.  Joh&son  wosld  lU     . 
low  to  be  *<  real  critidhm.*'    It  is,  beodes,  char- 
ty  aiid  elegantly  ezpresBed,  and  has  done  eecKtaailr    i 
what  It  professed  to  do,  namely,  vindicated  Bhsks-    ' 
peare  from  the  misrepresentatJoas   of  Voliuc; 
and  considering  how  many  yoong  people  w«9 
misled  by  his  witty,  thoi4h  fiJse  observation, 
MiB.  Montagne*s  essay  was  of  service  to  SUb- 
peare  with  a  ceitam  daas  of  reoden,   and  a, 
therefore,  entitled  to  pnise.    Johnon,  I  em  a»- 
swed,  allowed  the  merit  which  I  have  atated, 
saying  (with  reference  to  Voltaire),  «« it  k  coa- 
dnrive  ad  heminem,^* — Boswbu^ 

'  [Probably  Mr.  JephsoD^  the  antho^D*  of  *<  Bis. 
ganza,"  whkh  appeared,  with  great  and  somewlat 
exaggerated  applanse,  in  1775,  to  whidi  date 
this  latter  conversatun  most  theralbra  be  lelened. 
—En.] 

^  [It  has  been  supposed,  that'  the  eoohMss  be> 
tween  Mrs.  Moiitiigae  and  Dr.  Johnson  arose  otf 
of  his  treatment  of  Lord  Lvttehon  in  the  Licee 
of  the  Poetg;  but  we  see  that  he  began  to  sfieak 
disrei^ectfiilly  of  her  long  before  that  pnblicatioa; 
and,  mdeed,  there  is  bidly  any  point  of  Dr. 
Johnson's  condaet  less  respectable,  tlaui  tfae  eoa- 
temptoons  way  in  which  he  appean  to  have  some- 
times spoken  of  a  lady,  to  whom  be  *M«>w»^nri  |p 
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'  Johnson  proceeded:—^*  The  Scotchman' 
nas  tftken  the  right  method  in  hu  <£le- 
montB  of  Criticism.'  I  do  not  mean  that  he 
has  taught  us  any  thing;  but  he  has  told 
118  old  uiings  in  a  l^w  way.''  Mvjifbt. 
"  He  seems  to 'have  read  a  great  deal  of 
French  criticism,  and  wants  to  make  it  his 
own;  as  if  he  had  been  for  yean  anatomis- 
ing the  heart  of  man,  and'  peeping  into 
every  cranny  of  it."  Goldsmith.  "  It  is 
easier  to  wnte  thiat  book,  than  to  read  it." 
JoHivsoR.  "  We  have  an  example  of  trae 
criticism  in  Burke's  'Essay  on  the  Sublime 
and  Beautiful;'  and  if  I  recollect,  thet^  is 
also  Du  Bos;  and  Boubours^  who  shows 
ail  beauty  to  depend  on  truth*  There  is 
no  great  merit  in  telling  how  many  plays* 
have  ghosts  in  them,  and  how  this  ghost  is 
better  than  that.  You  must  show  how  ter- 
rour  is  impressed  on  the  human  heart.  In 
the  description  of  night  in  Macbieth,  the 
beetle  and  the  bat  detract  from  the  general 
idea  of  darkness, — ^inspissated  gloom. " 

Politicks  being  mentioned,  he  said,  f'  This 
petitioning  8  is  a  new  mode  of  distressing 
government,  apd  a  mi^^hty  easy  one.  I 
will  undertake  to  get  petitions  either  a^flinst 
quarter  guineas  or  half  guineas,  wiw  the 
help  of  a  little  hot  wine.  There  must  be 
no  yielding  to  encourage  .this.  The  object 
is  not  important  enough.  We  are  ^not  to 
blow  up  naif  a  dozen  palaces,  because  one 
cottage  is  burning.'' 

The  conversation  then  took  another  turn. 
JoHNsoxr.  "  It  is  amazing  what  ienomnce 
of  certain  points  one  sometmies  finds  in  men 
of  eminence.  A  wit  about  town,  who  wrote 
loose  Latin  verses,  asked  me  hpw  it  hap- 
pened that  England  and  Scotland^  which 
were  once  two  kintirdoms,  were  now  one: 
and  Sir  Fletcher  Norton  did  not  seem  to 
know  that  there  were  such  publications  as 
the  Reviews." 

"  The  ballaci  of  Hard^kuute  has  no  great 
m^rit,  if  it  be  really  ancient  3.  People  talk 
of  nature.  But  mere  obvious  nsture  may 
be  Exhibited  with  very  little  power  of  mind." 

On  Thursday,  October  19,  I  passed  the 
evening  with  him  at  his  house.  He  advis- 
ed me  to  complete  a  Dictionary  of  words 

iddreH  nich  eztnvag&nt  oomplinlenti  u  that 
quoted  in  the  text,  aod  to  write  such  flattering 
kttere  tm  we  shall  read  in  the  conne  of  thii  woik. 
—Ed.] 

i  [LoidKamec  See  ante,  p.  57,  and  179. 
—Ed.] 

'  [A  gnat  nninber  of  petitioni,  oondeinaatoTy 
of  the  pcoceedingi  agaiuit  Mr.  Wilkes,  and  in- 
flamed with  an  .the  violsnce  of  party,  were  at 
tfaii  period  preasnted  to  the  king.— ^d.] 

'  It  is  nnqueetionahly  a  modem  fiction.  It  was 
written  by  Sir  John  Brace  of  Kinro«,  and  firrt 
{mbliriied  at  Edinbugh  in  folio,  1719.  See  **  Per- . 
ey'i  Relks  of  ancient  Engtiih  Poetiy,"  toL  iL 
pp.  96.  111.    Fooith  fdition,-^MALoxs. 


peculiar  to  Scotland,  of  which  I  showed  him 
a  specimen.  "Sir,"  said  he,  **Ray  has 
made  a  collection  of  north-country  words. 
B^  collecting  those  of  your  countrv,  you 
wilt  do  a  usetid  thing  towards  the  history 
of  the  language."  He  bade  me  also  go  on 
with  collections  which  I  was  making  upon 
the  antiquities  of  Scotland.  "  Make  a  large 
book;  a  folio."  Boswkll.  "But  of  what 
use  will  it  be,  sir.?  "  JoHirsoir.  *«  Never 
mind  the  use:  do  it." 

I  complained  that  he  had  not  mentioned 
Garrick  in  his  Preface  to  Shakspeare:  and 
asked  him  if  he  did  not  admire  him.  John 
8o;i.  "  Yes,  as  *  a  poor  player*,  wlio  frets 
and  struts  his  hoi^r  upon  the  sta^e; '  as  a 
shadow.''  Boswsx^L.  "  But  hw  he  not 
brought  Shakspeare  into  notice?"  Johk* 
sov.  "  Sir,  to  allow  that,  would  be  to 
lampoon  the  age.  Many  of  Shakspeare'S 
pl^vs  are  the  worse  for  being  acted:  Ma&- 
oetn,  for  instance."  Boswell.  "  What, 
sir,  is  nothing  gained  bv  decoration  and  ac 
tion  ?  Indeed,  1  do  wish  that  you  had  iden 
tioned  G^rrick.'^  Johnson.,  ^'My  dear 
sir,,  had  I  mentioned  him,  I  must  have 
mentiened  many  more ;  Mrs.  Pritchard, 
Mrs.  Cibb^r^— nay,,  and  Mr.  Gibber  too; 
he  too  alteied  (^akspeare."  Boswsll. 
"  You  have  read  his  apology  *,  sir  ?  '*  John 
SON.  "Yes,  it  is  very  entertaining.  But 
«s  for  Gibber  himself,  taking-  from  his  con 
versation  all  that  he  ought  not  to  have  said, 
he  was  a  poor  creature.  I  remember  when 
he  .brought  me  one  of  his  Odes  to,  have  my 
opinion  of  it,  I  could,  not  bear  such  nonsense, 
and  would  not  let  him  read  it  to  the  end;  so 
little  respect  had  I  for  that  great  man  ! 
XUiuffhing.)  Yet  I  remember  Bichardson 
wondering  that  I  could  treat  him  with  fa- 
miliari^." . 

I  mentioned  to  him  that  I  had  seen  the 
execution  of  severSl  c<)nvict8  at  Tyburp  6, 
two  days  before,  ^md  that  none  of  them 
seemed  to  be  under  any  concern.  John- 
son. "Most  of  them,  sir,  have  never 
thought  at  all."  Boswkll^  "  But  is  not 
the  fear  of  death  natural  to  man.^ "  John- 
son. "  So  much  so,  sir,  that  the  whole  of 
life,  is  but  keeping  sway  the  thoughts  of  it." 
He  then,  in  a  low  and  earnest  tone,  talked 
of  his  meditating  upon  the  awful  hour  of  his 
own  dissolution,  and  in  what  manner  he 
should  conduct  himself  upon  that  occasion : 
— ^"  t  know  not  (said  he),  whether  I  should 


*  [See  ante,  p.  213.— Ed.] 

*  [The  Memoin  of  himself  and  of  the  itage, 
whieh  Gibber  published  under  the  modeat  title,  of 
an  Apology  for  his  Life.  See  ante,  p.  181. 
—Ed.] 

*  [Six  anhappy  men  were  executed  at  Tybam 
on  Wednesday  the  18th  < one  dav  before).  It 
was  one  of  the  irrendarities  of  Mr*  BosweU*s 
mind  to  be  pamonatenr  fond  ^seeing  these  md 
ancholy.qiectacles.-   Ed.] 
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wish  to  haVe  a  friend  by  me,  or  have  it  all 
between  God  and  myself.'* 

Talking  of  our  feeling^  for  the  distresses 
of  others:  Jokkson.  "  Why,  air,  there  ia 
much  noiae  made  about  it,  but  it  ia  greatlj 
exaggerated.  No,  air,  we  hare  a  certain 
degree  of  feeling  to  prompt  us  to  do  good; 
more  than  that,  Providence  does  not  intend. 
It  would  be  xniserj  to  no  purpose."  Bos- 
well.  "But  suppose  now,  air,  that  one 
of  your  intimate  tnends  were  apprehended 
for  an  ofience  for  which  he  might  he  hang- 
ed.'' JoairaoK.  "  I  should  do  wliat  I 
could  to  bail  him,  and  give  him  any  other 
assistance;  but  if  he  were  once  fairly 
handed,  I  ahould  not  suffer."  BosWell*. 
'Would  you  eat  your  dinner  that  day,  sir  ?  " 
JoBNsoir.  <<  Yes,  sir,  and  eat  it  as  if  he 
were  eatii^  with  me.^  Why,  there's  Ba^ 
retti,  who  is  to  be  tried  for  his  life  U>«ior- 
row;  friends  have  risen  i^p  for  Kim  on  every 
side^  yet  if  he  should  be  h^uiged,  none  of 
tliem  will  eaf  a  slice'  of  plqm-pudditig  the 
less.  Sir,  that  aympathetick  feeling  goes  a 
very  little  way  in  dwreeaing  the  mind." 

I  told  him  .that  i  had  dined  lately  at 
Foote'9,  who  showed  me  a  letter  which  he 
had  received  from  Tom  Daviea,  telling  him 
that  he  had  not  been  aUe  to  sleep,  from  the 
concern  he  felt  on  accoant  of  <<  ThU  $ad 
affair  ofBarettiy*'  begging  of  Kim  to  tiy  i£ 
he  could  suggest  any  thing  that'  m^ht  be 
of  service ;  and,  at  the  same  time,  Tecom- 
mending  to  him  an  industrious  young-  man 
who  kept  a  pickle-shop.  Johksoit.  '<Ay, 
air,  h^e  you  have  a  specimen  of  human 
sympathy-^  Hiend  hanged,  and  a  cucum^ 
ber  pickled.  W©  know  not  whether  Barvt- 
ti  or  the  pickleman  has  kept  Davies  from 
sleep:  nor  does  he  know  him^lf  i.  And  as 
to  his  not  sleepfaig,  sir:  Tom  Davies  is  a 
very  great  man;  Tom- has  been  upon  the 
stage,  and  knows  how  to  do  those  things: 
I  have  not  beenupon  the  stage,  and  can- 
not do  those  things.'^  BoswELL.  ««Ihave 
ofYen  blamed  myself,  sir,  for  not  feeling  f6r 
others,  as  sensibly  as  many  say  they  do." 
JoHKsoif.  "  Sir,  don't  be  duped  by  them 
any  more.  You  will  find  these  very  feeling 
people  are  not  very  ready  to  do  you  good 
They  j^ey  you  by  fecitng-." 

[Though  Dp.  Johnson  possessed 
the  strongest  eompossion  for  pover- 
ty or  iUness,  he  did  not  even  pretend 
to  feel  for  those  who  lamented  the 
loss  of  a  child,  a  parent,  or  a  friend. 
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>  [It  would  Mem  that  DaviM'g  anxis^  was 
more  siiicere  than  Johnaon  woald  KpraMoL  He 
says,  in  a  letter  to  Granger,  <*jl  hare  bean  m 
taken  vp  with  a  year  unluck/  aocideat  that  be- 
U\  an  intimate  fiiei^  of  mine,  that  for  this  laat 
fortoight  I  baye  been  able  to  attend  to  no  bn«Mw, 
tiiough  eyerso  urgent.  "^Grm^er**  Letten,  p. 
28.— E©,^ 


"  These  are  Hre  diafleteee  of  ^entinient,^' 

he  would  reply,  *<  which  a  man  v^fao  k  real 
If  to  be  pitied  has  no  leiawre  to  leel.     The 
ttghtofpeople  who' wBDt  food  and  niment 
is  so  common  in  great  citka,  that  a  aorb 
feilow  like  me  has  no  compateioa  to  9p^c 
for  wo«nds  given  onlv  to  vaiittj  or  aoA- 
ncea.?'     CmUer  indeed  waa  be   nose:  he 
would  forget  to  aak  people  after  liie  faeald 
of  their  nearest  relations,  and  aay  in  exease, 
'<  That  he  knew  they  did  not  cBftz  why 
shoukl  thi&y?"  said  he, "  every  one  in  tha 
wodd  has  as  much  as  thev^  can  do  in  car 
ing  for  themselves,  and  few  have  leisaie 
really  to  think  of  their  neighboms'  diatifsa- 
es,  however  they  may  delif  bt  their  tongun 
with  taikimg^  of  them."    Lady  Taviatock^ 
i^ho  grieved  herself  to  death  for  the  kas  of 
her  husband,  waa  Ulked  of.     **•  She  wm 
rich  and  wanted  emplovment,'*  eud  John- 
son, <*  BO  she  cried  tOI  she'loat  all  power  of 
restraining  her  tears:    other  women  are 
forced  lo  outlive  their  husbande^  who  were 
just  as  much  bekyved,  depend   cm  it:  but 
they  have  no  time  for  grief:  and.  I  dosbt 
not,  if  we  had  put  mvLady  Tavistock  into 
a  small  chandler's  shop,  and  ^ven  her  a 
nurse-child  to  tendj  her  life  wonld  hate 
been  saved.    The  poor  and  the  bnay  have 
no  leisure  for  sentmiental  aorrow."    Mi& 
Thrafe  mentioned  an  event,  which,  if  it  had 
happened,  would  greatly  hkve  injaied  ber 
husband  and  his  family—/*  and  then,  (fear 
*r,"  said  she,  «  how  sorry  you  would  hsFc 
been ! »    "I  Aope,"  replied  he,  after  a  kxv 
pause,  <<  I  should  have  been  eery 
sory;— -but  remember  Rochefo»-      n<«i. 
cauft's  maxim."  An  acquaintance  3      {^^ 
kst  the  almost  certain  hope  of  a 
good  eatate  that  had  been. long  expected. 
«  Such  a  one  will  grieve,"  said  Mib.  TlifaJe, 
''at  her  friend's  disappointment."    «She 
will  suffer  as  much,  perhaps,''  said  he  «*  as 
y<Mr  horse  did  when  your  cow  miacamed.'' 
When  Mrs.  Thrale  professed  heraelf  aia- 
cerely  grieved  that  accumulated  diatrcnes 
had  crushed  Sir  George  Colebrook^^  fami 
ly,-^*Your   owTD    prosperi^,"    said   he, 
"JQQay  poasibly  have  so  far  increaaed  the 
natwal  tenderness  of  your  heart,  that  for 
aught  I  know  you  may  be  a  HtHe  sorry 

*  [Lad/  Elizabedi  K^ipel,  ^ik  dawhlar  af 
the  second  Earl  of  Albemarie,  mamad,  a  ]7«4, 
to  FranciB,  eldest  son  of  the  fourth  Dake  of  B&i- 
lord.  He  was  killed  b j  a  iaU  fimn  kb  bene. 
March,  1767.  His  lady  did  not  die  till  Qrarf^ 
I7«8.  Thej  were  the  paivBte  of  tlH»  lale  aj 
Vnmta  Daktf  of  Bedfoid.-*£B.1 

'  [Probably  Mis.  Thmle  hnelilr-Ea.] 

*  [Thebankii^HiotaeofSirGaaigsCoislnek, 
Tinawiigham  and  Bnna,  Hopped  pnveat  in 
Mareh,  177g.  It  will  b*^  aeea  hem&r.  rtt* 
Ootob«r»  1775),  dait  Sir  Geatga  latirad  W  a 
time  lo  FVanee,  where  he  lif  ed  in  a  style  aol  » 
titled  to  much  pity.*-£o.l 
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l>iit  it  is  8i|fficieut  for  a  plainr  hmh  if  he^does 
not  Imipb  when  he  sees  a  fme  new  house 
tumble  down  aU  on  a  euddea^  and  a  sang 
cotlaffe  stand  \f^  ready  to  reeeite  the  own- 
er, whose  birth  entitle  him  to  nothing  bet- 
tery  and  whose  limbs  are  lefc  ham  to  go  to 
work  again  with."  <  >  i 

.  Nothing  indeed  more  surely  dii^guBted 
Dr.  Johnson  than  hyperbole:  he.  loved  not 
to  be  told  of  salUes  of  excellence,  which  he 
said  were  seldom  valuable,  and  seldom  true. 
"  Heroic  virtues,"  said,  he,  '^  are  the-  ^on 
mot$  of  Me-j  they  do  not  appesr  oilen,  and 
when  they  do  appear  are  too  much  prised, 
I  think;  like  tbe  aloe-tree,  wfaioh.  shoots 
and  ftowers  once  in  a  hundred  years.  But 
life  is  made  up  of  little  things*,  and  that 
character  is  the  best  which  does  Kttie  but 
repeated  acts  of  beneficence:  as  that  cpn- 
▼eisation  is  the  best  which  consists  m  ^ 
gaht  and  pleasing  thoughts  expressed,  in 
natural  and  pleasing  terms.  With  regard 
to  my  own  ^notions  of  moval  virtue,"  con- 
tinued he,  ^  I  hope  I  hir^  not  lost^my  sen- 
sibility of  wrong;  bat  I  hope  likewise  that 
I  have  lived  long  enough  in  the  worlds  to 
prevent  me  from  expecting  to  find  any  ac- 
tion of  whidh  both  the  origind  motive  and 
all  rhe  parts  #ere  eood." 

Dr.  Johnson  had  been  a  great  reader  of 
Mandeville,  and  was  ever  on  the  watch  to 
spy  out  those  stains  of  original  corruption, 
80  easily  discovered  by  a  penetrating  ob- 
server even  in  the  purest  minds.  The  nat- 
uial  depravity  of  maidiind  and  the  remains 
oforigmalsin  was  so  fixed  in  his  opinion, 
that  he  was a.hiost  acute  observer  of  their 
effecte;  and  used  to  sav  sometimes,  half  in 
jest,  half  in  earnest,  that  his  observations 
were  the  remains  of  his  old  tutor  Mande- 
ville^ instructions.  No  man,  therefore, 
who  smarted  from  the  ingratitude  of  his 
friends,  found  an^  sympathy  from  our  phi- 
losopher: '^  Let  him  do  good  on  higher  mo- 
tives next  time,"  wouU  be  the  answer; 
"  he  will  then  be  sure  of  his  retvard."  As 
a  book,  however,  he  took  care  always  loud- 
ly to  condemn  the  Fable  of  the  Pees,  but 
not  without  adding,  <'  that  it  was  the  work 
of  a  thinking  man."] 

BoswELL.  ^  Foote  has  a  great  deal  of 
humour."  JoHwsoiw.  "Yes,  sir."  Bos- 
well.  "  He  has  a  niigular  talent  of  ex- 
Hbiting character,"  Johnsoit.  ^Sir,iti8nota 
talent;  it  is  a  vice;  it  is  what  others  abstain 
from.  It  is  not  comedy,  whwh  exhibits  the 
clwriacter  of  a  species,  as  that  of  a  miser  gath- 
ered fW>m  many  misers;  it  is  farce  which  ex- 
hibits individuals."  Bos  WELL.  ''Did  not  he 
think  t)f  exhibiting  you,  sir?"  Johnson. 
'*  Sir,  fear  restrained  him:  he  knew  I  would 
have  broken  his  bones»  1  would  have  saved 
him  the  trouble  of  cutting  off  a  legj  I  Woukl 
not  have  k«ft  him  a  leg  to  cut  oB."  Bos- 
WBLL,    ^^Pray»  air,  la  not  Foote  aa>kifi- 


del?"  JoHNBoic.  <*I  do  not  know,  sir, 
that  the  fellow  is  an  inlidel;  but  if  he  be  an 
infidel,  he  is  an  mfidel  as  a  dog  is  an  infidel; 
that  is  tOiS^y,  he  has  never  mought  upon 
thesutjecti.".  Boswkll.  "  I  suppose,  sir, 
he  has -thought  ^uperficiaily,  and  seized  the 
first  notions  which  occurred  to  his  mind." 
JoHNSOKi  <<  Why  tlien,  sir,  still  he  is  like 
a  dog,  that  snatches,  ther  piece  next  him. 
Did  you  niever  cjbserve  that  doss  have 
not  the  power  of  comparing?  A  dos  wiU 
take  ajinall  bit  of  meat  as  readily  as  a  large, 
when  both  are  before  him." 

'^Buehanan,"  lie  observed,  ''has  fewer 
eeniQB  than  any  modem  Latin  poet.  He 
has  not  only  had  great  knowledge  of  the 
Latin  language,  but  was  a  great  poetical 
genius^    Both  the  ScaUgeia  praise  hun." 

He  again  talked  of  the  passage  in  Gon- 
greve  with  high  commendation,  and  said, 
"  Shaksjttare  never  has  six  lines  together 
without  a  faults.  Perhaps  you  may  find 
seven:  but  this  does  not  refote  my  general 
assertion.  If  I  come  to  an  orchard,  and  say 
there's  no  fruit  here,  and  th«n  comes  a  por- 
ing man  who  finds  two  apples  and  tnree 
pears,  and  tells  me,  *  Sir,  yon  $kt  mistaken, 
1  have  found  both  apples  and  piears,'  I  should 
laugh  at  him:  what  wouki  that  be  to  the 
purposed* 

BoswsLL.  ^*  What  do  you  think  of  Dr 
Young's  Night  Thoughts,  sir?"  Johnson. 
**  Why,  sir,  there  are  very  fine  things  in 
them."  BoswELt.  **  Is  there  not  less  re- 
ligion in  the  nation  now,  air,  than  there 
was  formerly?"  Johnson.  "Idon*tknow, 
sir,  tiiat  there  is."  Boswkll.  "  For  in- 
stance, there  used  to  be  a  chaplain  in  every 
great  fiimily,  which  we  do  noi  find  now." 


>  [When  Mr.  Foote  was  mtf^lmlniigh,  he  thondic 
fit  to  entertain  a  immerDiM  Scotch  company  with 
a  great  deal'of  eoane  joeolatity ,  at  the  expense  of 
Dr.  JohnMn,  iroagiiung  it  would  be  acceptable. 
I  felt  this  as  not  civil  to  me;  but  sat  Vtty  pa^ 
tiently  till  he  hail  exhausted  his  merriment  on 
that  sabjeot;  and  then  obsenred,  that  iorelv  John- 
son inast  be  allowed  to  hate  some  rteri mg  wit, 
and  that  I  had  hesad  hha  say  a  very  good  thing 
ofMr.FootehioMaU:  <*  Ah^  my  oM  friend  Sam,*' 
cried  FsDte,  *'  no  raaa  says  bettor  things:  do  let 
nsbveit'*  Upon. which  I  tiM  the  aboy^  stoiy, 
whiefa  pDodaoed  a  veiy  load  hnigh  from  the  oom 
peny.  But  I  never  saw  Foote  so  diaconoerted. 
He  looked.graTS  and  an^ry,  and  entered  into  a 
serioQii  refiitation'  of  the  jmSioe  of  the  lemaric 
«  What,  sir,**  said  he,  *' talk  thns  of  a  man  of 
liheral  edvcation:-^a~  man  who  fi>r  years  was  at 
the  Univerrity  of  Oxford  >-«  man  who  has  ad- 
ded sixteen  new  chaiacten  to  the  English  drama 
of  his  coontryl'^-^BosWELL. 

*  [See  ante^  p.  204,  and|io«f,  9ub  80th  Bfateh« 

s  [What  mn^m  <'  laxity  of  talk**  thisis  fioBi 
thea^herofthe»'Piefefletoflhahspeaia?"  *8s6 
oftff ,  p.  259.— £d.] 
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JoHHtoK.  <*  Neither  do  you  find  any  of 
the  state  aervants  which  great  families  used 
formerly  to  have.  There  ia  a  change  of 
modes  m  the  whole  department  of  life." 

Next  day,  Oc^toher  20,  he  appeared,  for 
the  only  time  I  suppose  ii^vhis  hie,  as  a  wit- 
ness in  a  court  of  justice,  heing  called  to 
give  evidence  to  the  character  of  Mr. '  Bia 
retti  who,  having  stabhed  aman  in  the  street, 
was  arraigned  at  the  Old  Bailey  for  mur- 
der ^  Never  did  such  a  constellation  of 
genius  enlighten  the /awful  sessioQ^houae, 
emphatically  called  Justice-hall;  Mr.  Burke, 
Mr.  Garrick^  Mr.  Beauelerk,  and  Dr.  John* 
son :  and  undoubtedly  their  favourable  tea^ 
timony  had  due  weight  with  the  court  and 
jury.  Johnson  ^ave  his  evidence  in  a  sloW, 
deliberate,  and  distinct  manner,  which  was 
uncommonly  impressive. 
Ed.  [  W  hatever  the  numner  may  have 

been,  the  ntb»tanee  of  the  evidence, 
as  will  appear  by  the  following  report  of  it, 
was  not  very  important: 

"  Dr.  J. — I  believe  I  began  to  be 
Gent.  acquainted  with  Mr.  Baretti  about 
To?V5,i  .  ^^e  yew  175S  or  54,  I  hav^  been 
9. 100.  intimate  with  him.  He  is  a  man  of 
literature,  a  very  studious  man,  a 
man  of  great  diliti^ence.  He  gets  his  liv- 
ing by  study.  I  nave  ik>  reason  to  think 
he  was  ever  disordered  with  liquor  in 
his  life.  A  man  that  I  neyer  knew  to  be 
otherwise  than  peaceable,  and.  a  man  that 
I  take  to  be  rather  timorous. 

"  Q. — ^Was  he  addicted  to  pick  up  women 
in  the  streets?, 

"  Dr.  J. — I  never  knew  that,  he  was. 
•    "  Q. — ^How  is  he  as  to  eyesight? 

"  Dr.  J. — He  does  not  see  me  now,  nor 
do  I  see  him.  I  do  not  believe  he  could  be 
capable  of  assaulting  anybody  In  the  street, 
without  great  prov9cation.**l 

It  is  well  known  that  Mr.  Baretti  was 
acquitted. 

On  the  36th  of  October,  we  dined  togeth- 
er at  the  Mitre  tavern.  I  found  fault  with 
Foote  for  indulging  his  talent  of  ridicule  at 
the  expense  ofhis  visitors,  which  I  collo- 
quially termed  making  fools  of  his  com- 
pany, JoHvsoif.  "  Why,  shr,  when  you 
go  to  see  Foote,  you  do  not  go  to  see  a 
saint:  you  go  to  see  a  man  who  will  be  en- 
tertained at  youi^  house,  and  then  bHng  yon 
on  a  public  stage;  who  will  entertain  you  at 
his  house,  for  the  very  purpose  of  bringing 
jou  on  a  publick  stage.  Sir,  he  does  not 
mo^e  fools  of  his  company;  they  whom  he 
^exposes  are  fools  already:  he  only  brings 
them  into  action." 

Talking  of  trade,  he  observed,  ")t  is  a 
mistaken  notion  that  a  vast  deal  of  money 


I  [It  is  odd  ^oagh,  that  two  of  Johnson's 
httipiate  aaaociates,  Bava^  and  Baretti,  should 
have  been  both  tried  for  nmider,  eommitted  in 
iiiidoight  broila,--£i>.') 


is  brought  into  a  nation  b^  .trade.     It  is  not 
so.    Commodities  come  from  commodities; 
but  trade  produces  no  capital  aceesnon  of 
wealth.    However,  though  there  should  be 
little  profit  in  money,  there  is  a  coivsdera- 
ble  profit  in  pleasure,  as  it  gives  to  one  na- 
tion the  productions  of  anomer^  as  vire  have 
wiAes  and  fruits,  and  many  other  ibieign 
articles  hiought  to  u». '•^    Bos wbi.l.  ■ '  Yes^ 
sir,  and  there  is  a  profit  in  pleasuie,  by  ils 
furnishing  occupation  to  such  numbers  of 
mankind."  JohnbOh.  ."  Whv,  air,  yos  can- 
not call  that  pleasure  to  which  all  are  averse, 
and  which  none  begin  but  with  the  hope  of 
ieavine  off;  a  thing^  which  men  diaHke  be 
foire  &ey   have  tned  ut,  and  vrhen  thej 
have   tried  it.^'     Boswell.     '*  But,    air, 
the  mind  must  be~empk>yed,  and  we  grow 
wearv  when  idle."    Johnsox.     '*  That  ig, 
air,  because  others  being  busy,  we  want 
company;  but  if  we  were  all  idle,  there 
would  be  no  grooving  wearv;  we  shonld  aU 
entertain  one  another.     There   ia,  indeed, 
this  in  trade: — ^it   gives  men    an   oppor- 
tunity   of   improving  their  situatioD.      If 
there  were  no  trade,  many  who  are  poor 
would  always  remain  poor.     But  no  maa 
loves  labour  for  itself.**    Bosw&lx*.    "  Yes, 
sir,  I  know  a  person  who  does.     He  is  a 
very  laborious  judge,  and  he  loves  the  la- 
bour."   Johnsoh:    '<  Sir,  that  is  because 
he  loves  respect  and  distinction.  '  Could  he 
have  them  without  labour,  he  would  like  it 
less."    BoswBLL.  *<  He  tells  ine  he  likes  it 
for  itself." — "  Why,  sir,  he  fancies  so,  be- 
cause he  is  not  accustomed  to  abstract." 

We  went  home  to  his  house  to  tea.  Mrs. 
Williams  made  it  with  sufficient,  dexter- 
ity^ notwithstanding  her  blindneas,  though 
her  manner  of  satiating  herself  that  the 
cups  were  full  enough  appeared  to  me  a  lit- 
tle awkward;  for  I  lancied  she  put  her  fin- 
ger down  a  certain  way,  till  she  felt  ifae  tea 
touch  it  3.  In  my  first  elation  at  being  al- 
lowed the  privilege  of  attending  Dr.  John- 
sou  at  his  late  visits  to  this  lady,  which  was 
like  being  ^  ieereiiorihuM  eoimim,  I  wiJ- 
linglv  drank  cup  af\er  cup,  as  if  it  had  been 
the  Heliconian  spring.  But  as  the  charm 
of  novelty  went  off,  fgrew  more  fastidiouB; 
and  be^des,  I  discovered  that  she  waa  of  a 
peevish  temper. 

There  was  a  pretty  large  circle  thia  exil- 
ing. ]^r.  Johnson  was  m  very  good  hu- 
mour, bvefy,  and  ready  to  talk  upon  alUoh- 
iects.  Mr.  Fer^sson,  the  self-taught  phi- 
losopher, told  him  of  a  new  invented  ma- 
chine which  went  without  hprses:  a  man 


3ut  hprses 
ilTtUnk  t 


*  I  have  since  had  reaaon  Id  tEmkt^I  was 
mi^aken;  for  I  have  beea  infonned  by  a  hdj, 
who  was  long  mtimate  with  her,  -and  likely  to  bs 
a  more  aocnrate  obaenrer  of  such  mattea,  that 
she  had  acquired  snch  a  nicaBen  of  tondi,  m  to 
know  by  the  feeling  on  the  aatade  oF  the  cap,  how 
near  it  was  to  being  AdLrrBpiwiux. 
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who  sat  in  it  turned  a  handle,  which  work- 
ed a  spring  that  dmve  it  forward.  *'  Then, 
air,"  said  Johnaon,  •  **  what  is  gained  is, 
the  man  has  his  choice  whether  he  Willmove 
himself  alone,  or  himself- and  -the  machine 
too."  Dominicetti'  being  mentioned^  he 
wouUl  not  allow  him  any  merit  '  -  There  is 
nothing  in  all  this'hoasted  system.  No,  sir; 
medicated  baths  can  be  no  better  than 
wann  water:  their  only  effect  can  be  that 
of  tepid  moisture.*'  One  of  the  company 
took  the  other  side,  maintaining  that  medi- 

I  cinea  of  various   sorts,  and  some  too  of 

most  powerful  effect,  are  introduced  into 

i  the  human  frame  by  the  medium  of  the 

I  pores;  and,  therefore,  when  warm  water  is 

impregnated  with  salutiferoua  aubstant^^ 

I  it  may  prdduce  great  effects «  ss  a  bath. 

This  appeared  to  me  very  satisfactonr. 
Jc^nson  did  not  answer  it;  but  talkinfi^  for 

L  victory,  and-  determined  to  be  master  of  the 

fiekl,  he  had  recourse  to.  the  device  which 

,  Goidsmith  imputed  to  him -in  the  .witty 

words,  of    one    of   Gibber's    comedies : 

I  <<  There-  is  no  arguing  with  Johnson^  •  fbr 

,  when  his  pistol  misaes  fire,  he  knocks  you 

,  down  with  the  but*end  of  it.'?    He  turned 

^  to  the  gentleman  \  <<  Well,  sir,  go  to  Domi- 

Dicetti,  and  get  thvself  fumioated:  but  be 

,  sure  that^the  steam  be  dii^cted  to  thy  head, 

^  for  that  is  the  peeettnt  parU^    This  pro- 

duced a  triumphant  roar  of  laughter  nom 

,  the  motley  assembly  of  philosophers,  print- 

ers, and  dependents,  male  and  female. 

\  '  I  know  not  how  so  whimsical  a  thought 

came  into  my  mind,  hue  I  asked,  '*  If,  sir, 

I  you  were  shut  up  in  a  castle,,  and  a  new- 

,  born  child  with  vou,  what  would  you  do  f  " 

JoRX SON.  "  Why, sir,  I  should  not  much 
like  my  company."  Boswbll.  "  But 
would  you  take  the  trouble  of  rearing  it?  " 

'  He  seemed,  as  may  well  be  supposed,  un- 

willing to  pursue  the  subject:  but  upon  my 

'  persevering  in  my  question,  replied,  '^  Why 

yes,  sir,  I  would;  but  I  must  have  all  con- 

'  veniences.    If  I  had  no  garden,  I  would 

make  a  shed  on  the  roof,  and  take  it  there 
for  fresh  air.  I  should  feed  it,  and  wash  it 
much,  and  with  warm  Water  to  please  it, 
not  with  cold  water  to  give  it  pain."    Bos- 

^  {DominioettiwaflanltBliBn  quack,  who  made 
ooittidenible  noiie  abont  this  time,  by  the  use 


of  medicated  baths.  He  seems  to  have  been  re- 
ceived into  fashionable  society,  for  we  find  that 
he  and  his  wife  were  mach  aotieed  at  thecelebn- 
ted  masqoerade,  given  bv  the  King  of  DeDmsrk, 
at  the  Opera-hbose,  on  the  10th  Oct  1769.  Jituu 
Meg,  and  Oent,  Mag. — Zv,1 

*  [This  «  gentleman''  was  probably  Mr.  Bos- 
well  himself;  who,  thoiif^  he  genemlly  is  oandid 
enough,  has  occasionally  conoealed  his  own  name, 
and  particularly  where  there  was  no  one  eke  pres- 
ent likely  to  repeat  the  story.  This  was  obseived 
by  the  common  friends  of  Johnson  and  BoswsU 
on  the  fiist  pnbBcation  of  this  irerk.— -En.] 
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WELL.  <<  But,  sv,  does  not  heat  relax.''' 
JoHirsoF.  "  Sir,  you  are  not  to  imagine 
the  water  is  to  be  very  hot.  I  would  not 
eoddle  the  child.  No,  sir,  the  haidy  meth- 
od of  treatmg  children  does  no  good.  PU 
take  yon  five  children  from  London,  who 
shall  cuff  pve  Highland  children.  Sir,  a 
man  bred  in  London  will  carry  a  burthen, 
or  run,  or  wrestle,  as  well  as  a  man  brought 
up  in  ihe  hardest  manner  in  the  country." 
BoswKLL.  **  Good  living,  I  suppose,  makes 
the  Londoner  Btronff."  JoHssqir.  "Why, 
idr,  I  don^t  know  that  it  does.  Our  chair- 
men from  Ireland,  who  are  as  atrong  men  as 
any,  have,  been  brought  up^pon  potatoes. 
QuantitymakesWforquality."  iBoswsLL. 
"  Would  you  t^h  this  child  that  I  have 
furnished  you  with, any  thing?  "  Johnsoit. 
"No,  I  snonid  not  be  apt  to  teach  it." 
BosWBLL.  "  Would  you  not  have  a  plea- 
sure in  teaching  it?  "  JoHKsoir.  "  No,  sir, 
I  shouhl  not  have  pleasure  in  teaching  it.". 
Bos  WELL.  "  Have  you  >not  a  pleasure  in 
teaching  men?  There  I  haVe  vou.  You 
have  tlie  same  pleasure -.in  teaching  men, 
that  I  should  have  in  teaching  ehSdren." 
Joqvsojr.  ^  Why,  somi^thing  about  that." 
BoswKLL.  "Do  you  think,  sit,  that 
what  is  called  natural  affection  is  bora  with 
us  ?  It  seems  to  me  to  be  the  tSeoi  of  habit, 
or  of  gratitiide  for  kindness.  No  child  has  it 
for  a  parent  whom  it  has  not  seen."  John- 
soF.  « AVhy,  sir,  I  think  there  is  an  in- 
stinctive natural  affectionin  parents  towanki 
their  chiklren."     ' 

Russia  being  mentioned  as  likely. to  be 
come  a  great  empire,  by  the  ramd  increase 
of  population: — Johitsok.  '^Why,  sir,  I 
see  no  prospect  of  th^eir  pr^agating  more. 
They  can'  nave  no  more  children  than  they 
can  get.  I  know  of  no  way  to  mtke  them 
breed  more  than  they  do.  It  is  not  from 
reason  and  prudence  that  people  marrv,  but 
from  inclination^  A  man  is  poor:  he  thinks, 
'  I  cannot  be  worse,  and  so  I  '11  e'en  take 
Peggv.'  "  BoswBLL.  "  But  have  not  na- 
tiona  been  more  populous  at  one  jperiod  than 
another?"  Johnson.  "  Yes,  sir;  but  that 
has  been  owing  to  the  people  being  less 
thinned  at  one  period  than  another,  wheth- 
er by  emigrations,  war,  or  pestilence,  not 
by  their  being  more  or  less  prolifick.  Births 
at  all  times  bear  the  same  proportion  to  the 
same  number  of  people."  Boswell.  "But, 
to  consider  the  state  of  Our  oivn  country: 
does,  not  throwing  a  number  (^  farms  into 
one  hand  hurt  population?"  Johnson. 
"  Why  no,  sir:  the  same  qutotity  of  food 
being  produced,  will  be  consumed  by  the 
same  number  of  mouths,  though  the  people 
may  be  disposed  of  in  different  ways.  We 
see,  if  com  be  dear,  and  butc^hers'  meat 
cheap,  the  farmers  all  apply  themselves  to  the 
raising  of  com,  till  it  becomes  plentiful  and 
cheapi  and  then  butchers'  meat  beooBm 
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dear;  sothataneqiuditymalwmpreseiTed. 
No,  sir,  let  fandfid  men  do  as  ihey  wiU,  de- 
pend upon  it^  it  is  difficult  to  diiturb  the  sys- 
tem of  life.'*  BoswELL.  <*  But,  sir,  is  it  not 
a  very  bad  thin^  for  badloida  to  oppress 
their  tenants,  bjr  raising  their  rente?'*  JoHir- 
SON.  "  Very  bad.  But,  sii^  it  nerer  can 
have  any  general  inflaence:  it  may  distress 
some  indrnduals.  For,  consider  this ;  laad- 
lords  cannot  do  without  tenants.  Now 
tenants  will  not  give  more  for  land,  than 
land  ia  worth.  If  they  can  make  more  of 
their  money  by  keepingr  a  shoti,  or  any  oth- 
er way,  they  'tt  do  n,  and  so  oblige  landioids 
to  let'land  come  b*ck  to  a  reasonable  rent, 
in  order  that  they  ma^  get  tenants.  Land, 
in  England,  is  an  article  of  oonnneree.  A 
tenant  who  pays  his  landtord  his  rent,  thinks 
himself  BO  more  obtiged  to  him  than  you 
think  yourself  obligM  to  a  man  in  whose 
shop  you  buy  a  piece  of  goods.  He  knows 
.  the  Undkird  does  not  let  him  have  ttis  land 
for  less  than  he  enYi  get  from  others,  in  the 
eame  manner  as  the  sho{Aeeper  sells  his 
goods.  No  shopkeeper  sells  a  yard  of  ri- 
band for  sixpence  when  sevenpence  is  the 
current  prtee.»»  Boswbll.  •*  But,  sir,  is 
it  not  better  that  tenants  should  be  depen- 
dent on  landkirds?"  Johhbov.  .  '*  Why,  sir, 
as  there  are  many  more  tenants  than  land- 
lords, perhaps,  strictly  speaking,  we  should 
wish  not.  But^  if  you  please  you  may  let 
jrour  lands  cheap,  imd  so  get  the  value,  part 
IB  money  and  part  in  homage/  I  should 
ajg^ree  with  you  m  that. "  Boswbll.  **  So, 
sir,  you  laugh  at  schemes  of  political  im- 
proirements."  Johnssh.  *^  Wny,  sir,  roost 
schemes  of  political  improvement  are  very 
lauffhaMe  things.^' 

He  observed, "  Providence  has  wisely  ^ori- 
dered  that  the  more  numerous  men  are,  the 
more  difficult  it  is  for  them  to  agree  in  an^ 
thing,  and  so  they  are  governed.  Thew  is 
no  doubt,  that  if  the  poor  should  reason, 
<  We'll  be  the  poor  no  k>nger,  wellmake  the 
rich  take  their  turn,'  they  could  easily  do  it, 
were  it  not  that  they  can't  agree.  So  the 
common  soldiers,  though  so  much  more 
numerous  than  their  of&ers,  are  governed 
by  them  for  the  same  reason." 

He  said,  **  Mankind  have  a  strong  a^ 
tachment  to  the  habitations  to  which  they 
have  been  accustomed.  Ton  see  the  in- 
habitants of  Norway  do  not  with  one  con- 
sent quit  it,  and  go  tasome  part  of  America, 
where  there  is  a  mild  climate,  and  where 
they  may  have  the  same  produce  fhmi  land, 
with  the  tenth  part  of  the  labour.  No,  sir: 
their  affection  for  their  old  dwellings,  and 
the  terrour  of  a  general  chan^,  keep  them 
at  home.  Thus,  we  see  many  of  the  finest 
spots  ia  the  world  thinly  inhabited,  ahd  ma^ 
ny  rugged  spots  well  iimabited." 

"  The  London  Chronicle,»»  ivhich  was 
4he  only  newspaper  he  cx>nsCantly  took  in, 
beiBg  brought,  the  office  of  reading  it  aloud 


was  assi^ped  to  tee. 
his  impatienee.    He 


many  parts  of  it,  that  m;^ 

easy.    He  would  not  suflSr  one  of  thr 


I  was  diverted  hy 
le  paas  over  so 
task  -was  werj 


at  ray 

tsuflfer 
tfitions  to  the  king  about  the 
election  to  be  read. 

I  had  hired  a  Bohensas  as  ny 
while  I  remained  in  If/odgn^uid bem^  naveh 
pleased  with  him,  \  asked  Dr.   JrJimwn 
whether  his  beitt^  aRoman  CatfaoKsk  sAionki 
prevent  *my  taking  him  with  m^  to  Scot- 
land.    JoHvsov.     •*  Why  DO,  air.     If  ke 
has  no  objectioii,  yon  can    have  nomeJ^ 
Boswbi.1..    **  So,  sir,  you  are  no  gfieat  en- 
emy to  the  RoB^an  Calholick  w^agkmS 
JoBifsov.     ''No  more,  SBr,  than    io  tbp 
Presbvterian  rsligion."    Bmwbuc   ^¥oa 
are  iokiii^."    Jonirsoir.    •*  No»  sir,  I  real- 
ly tninic  so.    Nay,  sir,  of  the  two,  I  pR6r 
the   popish  ^^      Boswux.       '*Hov   so, 
str?^    JoBirsoii.    «<  Why,  sw^-^tlie  Piesby^ 
terians  have  no  church.  Ho  apostolicai  or- 
dination."  BosvnBLi..   **  And  do  Tov  think 
that  absolutely  essential,  sir?"     JoBjrsas. 
«'Wl^,sir,  asitwas  an  Bpostolical  inatitv- 
tion,  1  think  it  is  dangerous  to  be  widioat 
it    And,  sir,  the  PresbyiSrmiw  hmve  nopob- 
fick  worship:  they  have  no  fimn  of  prayer 
IB  which  they  know  they  are  to  joiii.     Thiv 
go  to  hear  a  man  pray,  and  aie  to  judge 
whether  they  will  join  with  him.'*    Bm- 
WBLL.     "  flaty  sir,  their  doctrine  is  the 
same  with  that  of  the  «hureh  of  finslaBd. 
Their  confession  of  faith,  and  the  tturtr* 
nine  articles,  contain  the«ame  points,  erni 
the  doctrine  of  predestinl^ion."    JoHnoa. 
«  Why,  yes,  sir;  predestination  waa  a  psit 
of  the  clamour  of  the  times^  so  it  ia  men- 
tioned in  our  artiales,  but  with  as  little  prv 
itiveness  as  could  be."    Boswkli..    "  Is  it 
necessary,  sir,  to  believe  ail  the  thirtjr-nise 
articles?"    Jonirsoir.     «^Vhy,  sir,  thstis 
a  question  which  baa  been  mnidi  agitattd. 
Some  have  thought  it  necessary  that  they 
should  all  be  believed;  otheis  have  eoBsiif> 
ered  them  to-be  only  articles  of  peeee*,  that 
is  to  say,  you  are  not  to  preach  agaiiwt  thins." 


1  [See  onto,  p.  97.— £d.] 

>  [Dr.  Simoa  Patrick  (afterwsids  BidMp  «r 
Ely,)  thai  ezpraHs  bimwlf  oa  this  aohject,  n  a 
letter  to  the  lesiaed  Dr.  Jsfaa  Utfl 
Feb.  8,  1682—3:  <«  I  always  took  dM  i 
be  only  artkha  of  eoDUDunioa;  and  a 
Bmnhsli  expraMly  maintanM  i^gaiort  the  Bukop 
of  Chsleedon;  so* I  raneaiber  waH,  that  Biikop 
SaadfliBOQ,  whea  the  kingwao  6ral  it  ■tutu  il,  re- 
ceived the  sdMriptioa  of  aaaeqoainlaBee  of  nioo, 
whicb  he  declared  was  not  to  them  as  artidsi  cf 
faUh,  but  peace.    I  think  yea  aei 

of  the  BEMttar,  bseaaM  aU  thail  ] 


'— na  abofc 

was  printed  aoibe  ysaia  ago  ia  tha 
BfagaaoDe,**  flon  the  erigini,  aom  m  the  1 
of  Mr^  Malilelaft,  aaqpea  at  ChartMy, 
to  Dr,  John  Mqtletoft.— M4V>xb. 
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-BbswELi.,  '^  It  a|»em  to  me,  aix,  that 
-predestumtion,  or  what  ia  equivaknt  to  it, 
cajKiot  be  avoided^  if  we  hold  an  universal 
prescience  in  the  Deily."  JoHvaoK*  "Why, 
•  Bir,  d^es  not  God  every  day  see  thiqgs  go- 
ing on  without  pveventinff  them?"  Bot- 
M^ELL.    "  True,  sir,  hat  ifa  thing  be  eer- 

nprhapp^i^th^CSdiei.and  if  w  apply  this 
constderation  to  the  human  mind^  there  is 
no  free-will}  nor  do  rsegLbftw  prayer  raiLbe 
oT^Qv^aii"  He  mentioned  Dr.  Clarke, 
and  Bishop  BramhaU  on  Liberty  and  ICe- 
csesaity,  «9d  bid  me  read  South's  S^nttons 
on  Pra^r;  bUt  avoids  the  question  i^hich 
has  excruciated  philosophers  and  divines, 
beyond  any  other.  I  did  not  pvess  it  further, 
ivhen  I  perceived  that. he  was  disjpkased, 
and  shrank  from  any  abridgment  of  an  at- 
tribute uswdly  ascribed  to. the  Divinity, 
however  irreoonsileabie  in  its  Ml  ext^t 
with  the  grand  system  of  waonl  govern- 
ment. His  supposed  orthodoxy  heneciamp- 
ed  the  vigoiOQs  powets  of  hit  understand- 
ing. He  wiBs  confined  by  a  chain  which 
early  imagination  and  long  habit  made  him 
think  massy  and  strong,  but  which,  had  he 
.ventured  to  try,  he  could  at  once  have 
snapt  asunder. 

iM-oeeeded^-^Whstdoyoatfainfc,  dr, 
of  Purpfatory,  as  believed  by^  the  Rouum 
Cathohcks  ,^  Joeursov.  <^  Why,  sir,  it  is 
a  very  harmless  doctrine.  They  are  of 
opinion  th^t  the  generalitv  of  mankind  are 
neither  so  pbstinately  wicled  as  to  deserve 
everlasting  punishment,  nor  so  good  as  to 
merit  being  admitted  into  the  society  of 
blessed  spirits;  and  thereib^e  that  God  is 
graciously  pleased  •  to  allow  of  a  middle 
state,  where  they  ma^  be  purified  by  cer- 
tain degrees  oC  suffermg.  You  eee,  or, 
there  is  nothing  unreitoonable  in  tins." 
BoswELL.  <<  But  then,  sir,  tiieir  masses  for 
the  dead?»  JosNSoir.  "  Why,  sir,  if  it 
he  once  established  that  there  are  souls  in 
purjatory,  tt  is  as  proper  to  pray  for  them, 
as  for  our  blfethren  of  mankind  who  are 
yet  in  this  life."  Boswbll.  "Theidohi- 
try  of  the  mass?"  Jornsoit.  «*  Sir,  thiere 
is  no  idolatry  in  the  mass.  They  believe 
God  to  be  there;  and  they  adore  liim." 
Bos  WELL.  "  The  worship  of  saints?" 
Johnson.  "  Six,  they  do  not  woridiip  saints; 
they  invoke  themj  th^  only  aifk  their 
prayers.  I  am  talking  ali  this  time  of  the 
doeirinet  of  the  church  of  Bone.  1  great 
vou  that  in  prs€iu€t  purgatory  is  made  a 
lucrative  impoaition,  and  that  the  people  do 
become  idoiatrous  as  they  Becommend  them- 
■ehres  to  the  UttMaty  protection  of  partievr 
lar  samts  K    I  think  their  giving  the  sacr»-. 

"  '"  '  I  I  •    11     L     I        I     ■       ■ ■■  IM '^ 

^  [The  sdilor  has  aew  helbre  hiai  a  Bomsn 
CathoUck  Pni^ef^NMih.  yfiatedat  Ohwl  to  Isle 
as  tB)9,  in  which  tfaei#  is  a  piayarCo  lbs  Vhgia, 
addreviiig  her  ai  <<  .^a  dtotne  PrinceaCt"  and 


ment  only  in  one  kind  is  crinunal,  because 
it  is  contrary  to  the  express  inatitution  of 
Christ,  and  I  wonder'  how  the  council  of 
Trent  admitted  it"  Boswbi^.  <<  Con- 
fession?" y  JoH|csoir.  « Why,  I  don't 
know  but  that  is  a  good  thine.  The  scrip- 
ture says,  <  Confess  your  faults  one  to 
another,'  and  the  priests  coniess  as  well  as 
the  laitv.  Then  it  must  be  comaideved  that 
Jtheir  absolution,  is  only  upoA  rq»en^nce, 
and  often  upon  penance  also.  Vou  think 
your  sins  may  be  forgiven  without  penance, 
upon  repentance  ak>ne." 

I  thus  ventfired  to  mention  aB  the  com- 
mon objwtions  against  tltit  Roman  Catlio- 
hek  church,  that  1  might  hear  so  gieat  a 
man  upon  them«  What  he  said  ia  here  ac- 
cnratelf  recorded.  But  it  ia  not  improbable 
that  if  one  had  takesr  the  other  side,  he 
might  have  ^reaaoneddiflfeientlv. 

imust  however  mention,  that  he  bad  a 
respect  for  ''  tike  M  rdifiwty*^  aa  the  mild 
Melancthon  called  that  of  the  Roman  Cath- 
olick  ehuich,  even  whik  he  was  exerting 
himself  for  its  relbimatipn  in  some  partwa- 
Jars.  Sir  William  Scott  inlbnna  me,  that 
he  heard  Jduison  say,  ^<  A  man  who  is  con- 
verted from  protestantism  to  popery  may  be 
sincere:  he  parts  with  nothing:  he  is  only 
atperaddittg  to  what  he  already  had.  Bat  a 
eoiwert  from  popery  to  protsstantinngives 
up  so  nftich  of  what  he  has  held  as  8a<»ed  as 
any  thing  that  he  retains;  there  is  so  much 
Imeeratwn  of  mind  m  such  a  convenion, 
that  it  can  hardly  be  sinaete  and  laating  s." 
The  truth  of  this  reflection  may  be  eonnrm- 
ed  by  many  and  (eminent  instances,  some  of 
which  will  occur  to  most  of  my  readers  '. 

When  we  -were  alone,  I  introduced  the 
subject  of  death,  and  endeavoured  to  main- 
tain that  the  fear  of  it  might  be  got  over. 
I  told  him  that  David  Hume  said  to  me, 
he  was  no  ■  more  uneasv  to  think  he 
should  nal  ^«  afler  thisliie^  than  that  he 
had  not  been  before  he  began  to  exist.  Johf- 
aoN.  "  Sir,  if  he  really  thinks, so,  his  per- 
ceptions are  disturbed;  he  is  mad :  ir  h^ 
does  nottiiink  so,  he  lies^  '  Hemav  tell  you^ 
he  liokik  his  finger  in  the  flame  of  a  candle, 

: : U 2 t 


another  to  St  Joseph,  as  **Mon  mmdbk patron," 
— EdJ[ 

'  [The  Biihop  of  Femt  expi'cgBCH  fait  snrpnBS 
that  Johnson  shonld  have  forgotten  Latiner,  Rid- 
ley, Hooper,  and  ail  those  of  ail  nations  who 
have  Benoanaced  popery. — ^Ed.] 

*  [TV  editor  does  not  imdentaiid  this  alhmc  \ 
Ha  is  BOl  rnvwre  of  *<  flnany  aad  emmoBt  inBtanOes" 
of  penons  cbnveited^om  papery  to  pfotastant- 
iam  relapaiiig  either  iata  sapeiatitMin  or  kifidaKlfr. 
He  snspecta  that  Mr.  Boswell,  who  often  aOndaa 
to  Mr.  GiMma'a  vaeaUatioa^  feaUymaaat  him 
m  thia  pMaga,  aad  that  the  eaavaisa  of  theprap- 
oaition  in  the  tazt^-aanwly',  that  sftma  ceDTeHa 
fiom  protestantism  to  popery;  had  andad  iafidaiN 
was  what  he  intended  to  mamtain. — YiH.'i 
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vithoutfeelin^  pain;  would  yon  believe  him? 
When  he  dies,  he  at  least  gives  up  all  he 
has."  BoswELL.  •*Foote,  sir,  told  me, 
that  when  he  was  very  ill  he  was  no^  afraid 
to  die."  Jomnov,  "  It  is  not  true,  sir. 
Hold  a  pistol  lo  Footers  breast,  or  to  Hume*8 
breast,  and  threaten  to  kill  them,  and  you'll 
see  how  they  behave."  Bosweli*.  ";  But 
may  we  not  fortify  our  minds  for  the  ap- 
proach of  death?".  Here  I  am  sensible  I 
was  in  the  wrong,  to  bring  before  his 
view  what  he  ever  looked  upon  vrith  hor- 
rour;  for  although  when  in  a  celestial  frame 
of  mind  in  his  '<  vanity  of  lluman  Wishes." 
he  has  supposed  death  to  be  "  kind  nature's 
signal  for  retreat,"  from  this  state  of  being 
to  *'  a  happier  seat,"  his  thoughts  upon  this 
'  awful  change  were  in  general  full  of  dismal 
apprehensions.  His  mind  resembled  the 
vast  amphitheatre,  the  Colisoeum  at  Rom^. 
In  the  centre  stood  his  judgment,  which, 
like  a  mighty  gladiator,  combated  those  ap- 
prehensions that,  like  the  wild  beasts  of  the 
Jremtj  were  all  around  in  cells,  ready  to  be 
let  out  upon^him.  Afler  a  conflict,  he  drives 
them  back  into  their  densv  but  not  killing 
(hem,  they  were  still  assaiUng  him.  To  my 
question,  whether  we  mwht  not  fortify  our 
minds  for  the  approach  of  deat,h,  he  answer- 
ed, in  a  passion,  "  No,  sir,  let  it  alone,  it 
matters  not  how  a  man  dies,  but  how  he 
lives.  The  act  of  dying  is  not  of  impor- 
tance, it  lasts  so  short  a  time."  He  added, 
with  an  earnest  look)  <<  A  man  knows  it  must 
be  so,  and  submite.  It  ^ill  do  him  no  good 
to  whine." 

I  attempted- to  continue  the  conversation. 
He  was  so  provoked,  that  he  said,  "  Give 
us  no  more  of  this;"  and  was  thrown  into 
such  a  state  of  agitation^  that  he  expressed 
himself  in  a  way  thaC  alarmed  and  distress- 
ed me.2:  showed  an  impatience  that  I  should 
leave  him,  and  when  I  was  going  away,  call- 
ed to  me  sternly,  "Don't  let  us  meet  to- 
morrow." 

I  went  home  exceedingly  uneasy.  All 
the  harsh  observations  mich  I  had  ever 
heard  made  upon  his  character  crowded  in- 
to my  mind;  and  I  seemed  to  myself  like 
the  man  who  had  put  his  head  into  the  lion's 
mouth  a  great  many  times  with  perfect  safe- 
ty, but  at  last  had  it  bit  off. 

Next  morning  [27  th  October,]  I  sent  him 
a  note,  stating  £at  I  might  have  oeen  in  the 
wxonff,  but  it  was  not  intentionally;  he  was 
therefore,  I  could  not  help  thinung,  too 
severe  upon  me.    That  hotwithstanding 


^  [This  was  a  toach-  of  <*  that  sad  faumoor 
which  hii  father  gave  him.**  See  ante,  p.  10. 
—Ed.] 

*  [Yet  Mr.  BoaweU  eoold  oontrsdiet  Sir  Jphn 
Hawkins*!,  aveition,  "  that  Johnson's  mind  eoakl 
■ot  oontem|»Iate  mofta%  with  Gnaoam**  See 
«i*«,p.U5.— Ed.] 


our  agreement  not  to  meet  tnat  d^,  T  -wonk! 
call  on  him  in  my  way  to  the  eity^^nd  star 
five  minutes  by  my  watch.  *«*yon  ^e," 
said  I,  *'  in  my  mind,  sinoe  last  ni^ht,  sar- 
roiinded  with  cloud  and  storm.  Ijtt  me 
have  a  ghmpee  of  sunshine,  and  go  about 
my  affairs  in  serenity  and  cheerfuinefls." 

Upon  entering  his  study,  I  was  g^ad  that 
he  was  not  alone,  which  would  have  made 
our  meeting  more  awkwaid:  "There  were 
witfi  him  Mr.  Stecvens*  and  Mr.  Tyere*, 
both  of  whom  I  now  saw  for  the  first  time. 
My  note  had,  on  his  own  reflectton,  sofles- 
ed  him,  for  he  received  me  very  oompiacent- 
ty;  so  that  I  unexpectedly  foimd  «iyself  at 
ease,  and  joined  in  the  conversation. 

He  said,  the  critioks  had  done  too  mock 
honour  to  Sir  Richard  Blackmore,  hy  wri- 
ting -  so  much  agunst  him.  That  in  he 
<<  Creation"  he  had  been  helped  hy  vanos 
wits,  a  line  by  Phillips,  and  a  line  hy  Tick- 
ell;  so  thetbv  their  aid,  and  tiiat  of  othen, 
the  poem  h^been  made  out^. 

I  defended  Blackmore's  supposed  lines, 
which  have  been  ridiculed  as  atac^ute  dob- 


**  A  painted  vest  Prince  Yortiger  had  oa» 
Which  from  a  naked  Pkt  his  g;raiidsve  woa.*** 

I  maintained  it  to  be  a  poetical  coneeit.  i 
Pict  being  painted,  if  he  is  slain  in  battle, 
and  a  vest  is  made  of  his  skin,  it  is  a  painted 
vest  won. from  him,  though  he  was  naked. 


'  [Geoi]ge  Steevens,  who,  in  the  next  ?esr,  be- 
came associated  with  Johnson  in  the  edidaD  of 
Shakspeare,  which  goek  by  their  joint  mmes. 
Mr.  Steevens  was  bom  in  1736,  and  died  at  Hamp- 
stead  in  1800.  A  cymca]  disposition  rendered 
him  nnpopolar  with  his  acquajntanee,  as  we  sIbI 
have  oceaakm  to  aotioe  in  the  coane  of  this  wait. 
—Ed.] 

*  [See  ante,  p.  800.— £d.) 

'  Johnson  himself  has  vindicated  EUadcBiaR 
upon  this  very  point  See  the  Xtaea  of  the  Peed, 
vol.  iii.  p.  75.  8vo.  1791. — J.  Boswku^ 

*  An  acntecorrei^ndent  of  the  Enropeaa  Mag- 
azine, Apol,  1792,  has  completely  exposed  aaui- 
take,  which  has  been  nnacconnubly  fre(|MBt  ia 
ascribing  these  lines  to  Blackmore,  notwitfartaBd- 
ing  that  Sir  Richard  Steele,  m  that  very  pepdv 
work.  The  Speettxtor^  mentions  them  as  writtea 
by  the  aathonr  of  The  Briiuh  Princee,  the  Hon. 
Edward^  Ittoward.  Thie  <  conespoiident,  above 
mentioned,  shbws  this  mistake  to  be  aoiBTelente, 
that  not  only  /defended the  lines  as  Blackmoie'i, 
in  the  presence  of  Dr.  Johnson,  witfaoet  any  coa- 
tiadktioa  or  ^onbc  of  their  aatheatieity,  bat  that 
the  Reverend  Mr.  Whiaaker  has  assorted  ia  pntf, 
that  he  andeistandi  thej  wars  sttppreBeei  m  ifcs 
late  edition  or  editkMkB  of  Bbokmon.  •<  AAai 
ail,*»  says  thw  inteUigent  writer,  '« it  is  aot  sa- 
worthy  of  particiUar  observation,  that  these  tiass, 
so  ofien  qaoted,  do  not  ecdst,  either  in  IHai^msse 
or  Howud.'*  In  The  Jkiiieh  Prmeet,  8vo., 
1669,  now  befim  me  (pb  96),  they  aluid  tfan. 
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'  ^hnson  spoke  unfavourably  of  a  certam 
pretty  volttmiiMMie  auCxour  ^  saying,  "  He 
usedi  to  write  anonymous  books,  and  then 
othiBr  books  conunendinj^  ttiose  books^  in 
-wrbicK  (here  was  sometbtng  of  rasoaUty." 

I  whispered>him, "  Well,  sir,  you  arc  now 
in  good  humour.^  Johjison.  **  Yes,  sir." 
I  Was  ^oing  to  leave  him«  and  had  got  as 
far  as  the  staircase.  He  stbfqped  me,  and 
smiling,  .sakl,  <*  Get  you  gone  tft;"  a 
curious  mode  of  inviting  me  to  stay^  which 
I  accordingly  did  for  some  time  longer. 

This  litSe  incidental  quarrel  and  recor 
ciliation,  which,  perhaps,  I  mav  be  thought 
to  have*  detailed  too  minuteW,  must  be 
esteemed  as  one  of  many  proofs  which  hia 
friends  had,  that  tiiough  he 'might  be 
charged  with  had  humwur  at  times,  he  was 
aiwavs  ,4,  an^d-nahired  qmui;  and  I  have 
heard  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  a  nice  and  deli- 
cate observer  of  manners^  particularly  re- 
mark, that  when  upon  any  occasion  John- 
son had  been  roufh  to  any  person  in  com- 
pany, he  to<ric  |ne  first  opportunity  of 
reconciliation,  by  drinking  to  him,  or  ad- 
dressing his  discourse  to  him;  but  if  he 
found  his  dignified  indirect  overtures  sullen- 
ly* hegtected,  he  was  quite  Indifierent,  and 
eonsidered  himself  as  having  done  all  that 
he  ought  to  do,  and  the  other  as  now  in  the 
wroi^. 

Being  to  set  out  for  Scotland  on  the  10th 
of  November,  I  yrrote  to  him  at  Streatham, 
hogging  that  he  would  meet  me  in  town  on 
the  9th;  but  if  this  should  be  very  incon- 
venient to  him,  I  would  go  thither.  His 
answer  was  as  follows  : 

"to  JAMKS  BOBWBLL,  ES^. 

•*0fhNof«iiib6r,17fl8. 

'<  DsAa  aia,— -Upon  balancing  the  incon- 
veniences of  both  parties,  I  find  it  will  less 
iiicommode  you  to  spend  your  night  here, 
than  me  to  come  to  town.  I  wish  to  see 
vou,  and  am  ordered  by  the  lady  of  this 
house  to  invite  you  hither.  Whether  you 
can  come  or  not,  I  shall  not  have  any  occa- 
sion of  writing  to  you  again  before  your 


<  A  T«n  M  admired  Vortiger  had  on, 
Which  teom  this  Ulaad'a  Ibcahta  gnndiire \voii, 
Wh«M  artfUl  colour  paasM  the  TSrUn  dye, 
ObUged  to  trtomph  in  thii  legacy.** 

tt  ig  piobftble  I  think,  that  some  wag,  in  order 
to  nuke  Howard  still  more  ridicnloiis  4ha&  he 
really  was,  has  fbnned  the  couplet  as  it  now  eiicn- 
latetb — BoswsLL. 

1  [Thera  is  reeaon  to  sappose  that  this  was 
Dr.  Hill,  who,  as  Mr.  Chalmen  observea  to  me, 
Qsed  to  pUpr  such  tricka,  not  only  anonymously, 
but  nnder  filse  names,  snch  as  Dr,  Crvnt,  Dr. 
Uvedalt,  and  many  otben* ,  Bat  it  has  been  al- 
ao  surmised,  that  SmoUet  is  meant;  and  as  Boswell 
bad  certainly  no  tenderness  for  HUVb  character, 
{tee  ante,  p.  240),  the  sappresuon  of  the  name 
•sema  to  &yowr  thii  latter  opinion.— ^.] 


marriage,  and  therefore  teU  you  now,  that 
with  great  sincerity  I  wish  Vou  happiness. 
I  am,  dear  sir,  your  most  affectionate  hum- 
bte  servant,  '       K       ««  Sam.  JoHirSoir.'' 


^w 


was  detained  in  town  till  it  yras  too  late 
on  the  ninth,  so  went  to  him  early  in  the 
morning  of  the  tenth  of  November. 
"  Now,''  said  he,  "  that  you  are  going  to 
marry,  do  not  expect  more  from  life  than 
life  will  afibrd.  You  may  oflen  find  your- 
self out  of  humour,  And  you.  may  often  think 
your  wife  not  studidus  enough  to  please 
you;  and  yet  you  may  have  reason  to  con- 
sider yourself  as  upon  the  whole  very  hap- 
pily married," 

Talking  of  marriage  in  general,  he  ob- 
served; "  Our  marriage  service,  is  too  re- 
fined. It  is  calculated  only  for  the  best 
kind  of  marriages:  whereas,  we  should 
have  a  form  for  matches  of  convenience^  of 
which  there  are  many  9."  He  agreed  with 
me  that  there  was  no  absolute  necessity  for 
having  the  marriage  ceremony  performed 
by  a  regular  clerj^yman,  for  this  was  not 
commanded  in  scripture. 

I  was  volatile  enough  to  repeat  to'  him  a 
little  epigrammatick  song  of  mine,  on  matri- 
mony, which  Mr.  Garrick  had  a  few  dava 
before  procured  to  be  set  to  music  by  th« 
very  ingenious  Mr.  Dibdin^ 

A   ICATSZMOKIAL   TH0TTGB9 

>  .  . 

**  In  the  blit)ie  ddys  of  honey-mooa 
With  Kate's  aUoiements  smittei  . 
I  loved  ber  late,  I  loved  her  aooo. 
And  call*d  her  dearest  kittan. 

But  now  my  kitten's  grown  a  cat. 
And  cross  like  other  wives: 

O!  b^  nay  soul,  my  honest  Mat, 
I  fear  she  has  nine  Ures'.** 

My  illustrious  fViend  said,  "  Itis  veiy  well, 
sir;  but  you  should  not  swear.*'  Upoli 
which  I  altered  "  0 1  by  my  soul,"  to  "  alas, 
alas!" 

•  He  was  so  good  as  to  acccmipany  me  to 
London,  and  see  me  into  the  post-chaise 


*  [It  may  be  suspected  that  Mr.  Boswell,  in 
transcribing  for  the  press,  at  the  interral  of  twen- 
ty-five years,  his  ori^nal  note,  may  have  misrep- 
resented Dr.  Johnson's  opinion.  There  are,  no 
doubt,  marruiges  of  convenience,  bnt  snch  often 
tarn  out  to  be  very  happy  marriages.  Moreover, 
one  ^onld  ask,  how  is  the  marriage  ceremony 
too  refihed7-tjkd,  agiun,  if  there  were  two  seiu 
vices,  who  wonld  evoir  consent  to  be  married  bjr 
that  which  implied  some  deeree  of  degradation,  or 
at  least  of  iniferiorihr  ?  and  finaHy,  how  is  one  to 
gness,  beforehand,  how  a  marriage  is  to  torn  onC? 
— ^Ed.] 

'  [Mr.  Boswell  used  (as  did  also  his  eldest  son, 
Sir  Alexander)  to  sing,  in  convivial  society,  songs 
of  his  own  composition.  See  JfUh.  Anted.  v<4 . 
ik  p.  M5.— £0.] 
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vAudb.  was  to  ear^  me  on 'my  rofed  to  Scofc- 
land.  And  sure  ram,  that  howevw  incon^ 
nderable  many  of  the  particulan  reeoided 
at  this  time  may  appear  ttf  some,  they  wit! 
be  esteemed  by  the  best  part  of  my  renaders 
as  genuine  traits  of  his  character,  contribii- 
ting  togrether  to  give  a  Aill^  fair,-'  and  dis- 
tinct view  of  it. 

In  1770,  he  published  a  political  pam- 
phlet, entitled  "  The  False  Alarm,^'  intended 
to  justify  the  conduct  of  ministry  and  their 
majority  in  the  house  of  commcms  for  iiav* 
ing  virtually  assumed  it  as  an  axiom,  that 
the  expulsion  of  fll  msmber  of  parliament 
was  equivalent  to  exclusiofi,  and  thils  hav- 
ing declared  Colonel  Lutterel  to  be  duly 
elected  for  the  county <  of  Middlesex,  not- 
withstanding Mr.  Wilkes  had  a  gn^t 
majority  of  votes.  This  being  justly  con- 
sidered as  a  gross  violation  of  the  right  €€ 
election,  an  alarm  for  the  constitution  ex- 
tended itself  all  over  the  kingdom.  To 
prove  this  alarm  to  be  false  was  the  purpose 
of  Johnson's  pamphlet;  but  even  his  vast 
powers  are  inadequate  to  cope  '^ith  consti- 
tutional truth  and  reason,  aiul  his  argument 
fkUsd  of  effect;  and  the  house  of  commons 
have  since  e^unged  the  oflfennve  resdhition 
fVom  their  Journals.  That  the  house  of 
commons  might  have  expelled  Mr.  Wilkes 
repeatedly,  and  as  oflen  as  he  8h6uld  be  re- 
chosen,  was  not  denied;  but  incapacitation 
cannot  be  but  by  an  act  of  the  whole  legis- 
lature. It  was'^wonderOil  to  see  how  a 
prejudice  in  favour  of  govemmen't  in  gene- 
ral, and  an  aversion  to  popular  clamour, 
could  blind  and  contract  such  an  under- 
standing as  Johnson's,  in  this  particular 
case;  yet  the  wit,  the  sareasm,  the  eloquent 
vivacity  which  this  pamphlet  displayed, 
made  it  be  read  ?rith  great  avidity  at  the 
time,  and  it  will  ever  be  read  with  pleasure, 
for  the  sake  of  its  composition.  Tliat  it 
endeavoured  to  infuse  a  nsoFcottck  iadifier- 
enee,  as  to  publick  concerns,  into  the  mijids 
of  the  people,  and  that  it  broke  out  some* 
times  mto  an 'extreme  coarseness  of  con- 
temptuous abuse,  is  but  too  evident   . 

It  must  not,  however,  T>e  omitted,  that 
when  ^e  storm  of  his  violence  subsides,  he 
takes  a  fair  opportunity  to  pay  a  grateful 
compliment  to  the  king,  who  bad  rewarded 
his  merit: — *'  These  low-born  jailers  have 
endeavoured,  surely  witTiout  effect,  to  alie- 
nate the  affections  of  the  people  iVom  the 
only  king  who  for  almost  a  bentur^  has 
much  appeared  to  desire,  or  much  endeav- 
oured to  deserve  them«"  And  '*£veiy 
honest  maa  must  lament,«that  the  faeUoa 
has  been  regarded  with  frigid  neutrality  by 
the  tories,  wjjo  beiny  lone  accustomed  to 
tignslise  their  principles  9j  opposition  to 
tl^  court,  do  not  yet  coBSider,  that  they 
have  at  last  a  king  who  knows  not  the  name 
of  party,  and  who  wishes  to  be  the  conmon 
father  of  all  his  people," 


(This  his  first  «Bd  ikvDiiriie  pam- 
phlet was  written  at  Mr.  Thialrt,  "^ 
oetween  eight  o'  ckiek  on  Wednes- 
day night  and  twelve  o'ekiek  on  Tlrandaj 
ntglit;  and  Johnson  and  Mis.  Thrtfe  nad 
it  to  Mr.  Thrale  when  he  came  venr  late 
home-fnuti  the  house  of  Gommons,] 

To  thb  pamphlet,  which  was  at  once  &• 
covered  to  lie  ^hnson's,  several  tsswrn 
came  out,  in  which  care  was  taken  to  I^ 
mind  the  pnbUck  of  hit  former  ittide  ap- 
on  government,  and  of  hiswiwbeifigspn- 
sioner,  without  allowiBg  for  the  booonnble 
tenns  upon  winch  Johnson's  yeatm  m 
granted  and  accepted,  or  the  cnan|eofs.^ 
tern  which  the  Bntish  court  had  aaderfoie 
upon  the  accession  of  his  present  mejestr. 
He  was,  however,  soothed  in  the  hifhat 
strain  of  paaegyrick,  in  a  poen  caU 
•*  The  Remonstraace,"  by  the  Ber.  Mr. 
Stockdale  ^  to  whom  he  wa,  upoo  naif 
ooeasions,  a  kind  pA>iector.r 

The  fotiowing  admirabtsminfeioadebf 
him  describes  so  well  tds  own  sttte,  o^ 
that  ef  numbere  to  whom  self^examiittttf 
is  habitval,  thct  I  cannot  omit  it>^ 

•'June  1,  1770;  Eveiy  man  B«tmilt 
persuades  himself  that  he  can  keep  his  rso- 
rations,  nor  is  he  convinced  of  kis  ivMt 
ty  but  by  length  of  time  and  fraqoeBcrrf 
experiment.  This  opinion  of  our  owBeoS' 
stancy  is  so  prevatent,  that  we  alwa^  ^ 
soise  trim  who  suffers  his  general  oA  seV 
tied  purpcjse  to  be  overpowered  by  tt  «^ 
slonal  desire.  They,  tnevefore,  wfcom  ^^ 
quent  foilures  have  made  desperate,  cc^ 
to  form  resolutions;  and  they  who  vk  Be- 
come cunning,  do  not  tell  them.  T1»b 
who  do  not  make  itnem  are  very  ^^M 
of  tfactr  efieet  little  is  perceived;  for  scane- 
ly  any  man  pemisUi  in  a  comseof  Kfep* 
ned  iSj  choice,  but  as  he  b  lestruned  n^ 
deviatioo  by  some  external  powcf.  Be 
who  may  live  as  he  wilt,  seldom  &▼«•  ''^ 
indieoMervatkmofhisownndea.  In^ 
yet  saw  a  regular  faipsly ,  tmlesB  it  wpr«  ^ 
of  Mrs.  Harriot's,  nor  a  regular  »■">  **{ 

cept  Mr. a,   whose  exacto** 

know  only  by  his  own  rwport,  and  PsaW"* 
azerj  whose  life  was,  I  think,  unifonu- 

Of  this  year  I  have  obtained  the  td^ 
ing  letters: 

"  TO  TOS  REV.  DR.  FARMER,  €*«»*'?? 
«  J«lMMi  VoMrt,  Fitec^iM«  sait  liu<i*»  n» 

"Sir,— As  no  man  ought  to  keep  wb* 
ly  to  himself  any  possession  that  may  » 


»  [The  Reverend  Ptaeivrf  8to«WJ^r^ 
fltrange  and  rambling  autobiosraplij  was  pBMwj" 
hi  1868;  he  was  the  anther  of  aeveialWP^ 
and  he  died  m  1811,  at  the  age  of  T5.  Hej^ 
/ohnson's  neighbour  for  soBoerean,  bothffl  J9«» 
ion*flMxmrt  and  Bolt-conrt, — ^En.]  . 

«  [Thename  in  the  original  mamw^  ■» 
Dr.  Hall  inforaM  me.  Ctut^Mh  P«^  ^ 
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vseful  to  Hie  puMiclry  I  hope  70a  will  not 
tbink  me  unieesonably  intnuiTe,  if  I  have 
recourse  to  you.  for  such  infonnation  as  you 
are  more  able  to  give  me  than  any  other  man. 

**  In  mpoit  of  an  opiniea'  which  you 
have  alrea!£^  placed  abovo  the  need  43i  any 
more  sappoit,  Mr.  Steevena,  a  very  inge- 
nious ffenileman,  lately  of  KiIlg^B  CoHeee^ 
lias  collected  an  account  of  all  the  tnniala- 
tton«  which  Shafcspeare  might  have  eeen 
and  used.  He  wishes  his  catalogue  to  be 
perfect,  and  therefore  entreats  that  you  will 
favour  him  by  the  insertion  of  such  addi- 
tions as  the  accuracy  ofVour  inquiries  hasen- 
abled  von  to  make.  1*0  this  req[uesl,  I  take 
the  liberty  of  adding  m^  own  sotSciUtion. 

"  We  have  no  immediate  use  for  thircat- 
slogue,  and  liieivtbre  do  not  dnire  that  it 
should  imemxpt'  or  hinder  ^jromr  more  im* 
portent  employments. ,  But  i^will  be  kind 
to  let  us  know  that  you  receive  it.  I  am, 
sir,  fcc  "StM.  JoHicsoir.**. 

I*  *  DR.   JOflltSOK  TO   MBS.  LUOT  FORTCR* 

« ist^Biay,  1770. 
"  DSAVXST  lCAD]kM,^-^AmOI1g  Otl»- 

er  causes  that  have  hindered  me 
fhim  answering  your  last  kind  let- 
ter, is  a  tedious  and  painful  rheumatism,  that 
has  afflicted  me  for  maoy  weeks,  and  still 
continues  to  molest  me.  I  hope  you  are 
tTell,  And  wiH  long  keep  your  health  and 
your  cjieeilhlness. 

''One  reason  why  I  delayed  to  write 
was,  my  nncertaintv  how  to  answer  your 
letter.  I  like  the  thought  of  giving  away 
the  money  very  well;  but  when  I  consid- 
er thai  Tom. Johnson  is  my  nearest  rela- 
tion, and  that  he  is  now  old  and  in  great 
want;  that  he  was  mv  playfellow  in  chUd- 
hood,  and  has  never  done  any  thinff  to  of- 
fend me;  I  am  in  dpubt  whether  I  ought 
not  father  give  it  him  than  toy  other. 

*'  Of  this,  my  dear,  I  would  have  ypnr 
opinion.  I  would  willingly  please  you,  and 
I  know  that^ou  will  be  pleased  best  with 
whatvou  think  right. 

"  Tell  me  your  mind,  and  do  not  learn 
of  me  to  neglect  writing  ;  for  it  is  a  very 
sorry  trick,  though  it  be  mine. 

"Your  brother  is  well,  I  saw  him  to- 
day ;  and  thought  it  long  since  I  saw  him 
before:  if  seems  be  has  called  o(\en  and 
could  not  find  me.  I  am,  my  dear,  your 
affectionate  humble  servsnt, 

"  Sam.  Johnsow."] 

'   [«LoikhHi,SSCkMs)r,  1710. 

"MrvBARBST  DEAa, — I  am  very 
sorry  that  your  eyes  are  bad  ;  take 

John  Campbell,  whom,  on  another  oeeoMOB, 
{ante,  p.  189),  Johnon  oalli  a  «■  good'  and  a 
piom  man;**  bat  see  po9f,  Itth  April,  177t. 
rerhaps  the  Scotch  nonjaring  Bi4iop  Caaopbefl 
See  po$t,  p.  449  .—Ed.] 


great  ctri  of  fbeatf  especially 'by  candle 
BghEL     Mine   eoatiove  pretty  good,   but 
tkiey  aie  aometimea  a  little  dim.    My  rheu« 
DHitisna  glows  giiiuaUy  better. 

**  I  have  eoBsidered  vouF  letter,  and  am 
willing  that  the  whole  nonev  should  go 
where  jon^  my  dear,  originij^  intended. 
I  hope  to  hdp  Tom  aome  other  way.  So 
that  matter  is  over. 

"Dr.  Taytor  has  invited  nae  to  pass 
«K>me  time  with  him  at  Aflhbdume ;  if  I 
comC)  yott  may  be  sve  that  I  shall  take 
^u  and  Lichield  in  mv.way.  When  1. 
am  nearer  eonmig,  i  wm  send  yo«  word. 


OfMcfbrtMrlimmaaaii/BB^  little^ 
but  I  know  not  Hiatit  ia  hia  &iik.  Sot  ha 
says  that  he  often  calls,  and  never  finds  me; 
I  am  Sony  for  it,  fbr  I  k>ve  him. 

•«Mr.  Malhiaa  haa  lately  had  a  ffreat 
deal  of  money  lefl-hiia*  of  which  you  have 
pfohalrfy  heard  alseady.  I  am,  ray  deareat, 
ytrar  most  afiiwtiouta  aervaitt, 

WAKTOir. 

«*loBdoa,MJim,rno. 

'^DcAR  Bift,«*-The  reailiBess  with  which 
ycm  were  pleased  to  promise  ne  some  notes 
on  'Shaksptere,  was  a  new  instanee  of  your 
friendship.  I  shall  not  hmrry  you ;  but  am 
desired  by  Mr.  Steevens,  who  he^  me  in 
this  edition;  to  let  you  kiiow,  that  we  shatt 
print  the  tragedies  first,  and  shall  therefbre 
want  first  the  notes  which  belong  to  thinn. 
We^lhink  iiot  to  incommode  Ae  readers 
with  a  supplement ;  and  therefore,  .what 
we  cannot  put  into  its  proper  place,  will  do 
us  no  good.  We  shafi  not  begin  to  print 
before  the  end  of  six  weeks,  perhaps  not  so 
soon.    I  am,  fcc.        **  Sam.  JeSMseir.'' 

["to  hrs.  thralb. 

.  .«LMii(Bll,Vib  Ja]f,jT10. 

« I  thought  I  should  have  heard  t»tun 
somethingto-davabontStreatham:  -nii.i.  ' 
but  there  is  no  letter ;  and  I  •  need  P**^*« 
some  consolation,  for  rheumatism  is  come 
again,  though  in  a  less  degree  than  former- 
ly. I  reckon  to  go  next  week  to  Ashbourne, 
and  will  try  to  firing  you  the  dimensions  of 
the  great  buU.  The  skies  and  the  ground 
are  all  so  wet,  that  I  have  been  very  little 
abroad  ;  and  Mrs.  Aston  is  from  home,  so 
that  I  have  no  motive  to  walk.  When  she 
is  at  home,  she  lives  on  the  top  of  Stow- 
hill,  and  I  commonly  climb  up  to  see  her 
once  a  day.  There  is  no^ng  there  now 
but  tiie  empty  nest. 

<<To  write  to  you  about  Lichfield  is  of 
no  use,  for  vou  never  saw  Stow-pool,  nor 
BoiOwoop-hiU.  I  believe  you  may  find 
Borow  or  Boroughcop-hili  in  my  Dictiona- 
ry,^ under  cop  or  cob.  Nobody  here  knows 
what  the  name  imports,'* 
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•  LldiMd,  nth  July,  1110. 
<<  Mr.  Greene^,  the  apothecary,  has  found 
a  book  which  tells  who  paid  levies  in  our 
parish,  and  how  much  Ihaf  paid  above  an 
hundred  yeai^  affo.  Do  you  not  think  we 
study  this  book  hard?  Nothing  is  like  go- 
in^  to  the-^K)ttom  of  things.  Many  fami*- 
lies  tliat  paid  the  parish  rates  are  now  ex- 
tinct, like  the  race  of  Hercules.  PuivM  ti 
vtmJbra  wmui.  What  is  nearest  us  touches 
us  most  The  passions  rise  higher  at  do* 
mestick  than  at  imperial  tragedies.  I  am 
not  wholly  una£kcted  by  the  revolutiom 
of  Sadler-street ;  nor  can  forbear  to  mourn 
a  little  when  okl  names  vanish  away,  and 
new  come  into  their  place.^' 

<«  Adibottni«,  90th  July,  ino. 
"  I  came  hither  on  Wednesday,  having 
staid  one  night  at  a  lodge  in  the  forest  of 
Nedewood.  ,  Dr.  Taylor's  is  a  very  plea- 
sant house,  with  a  lawn  and  a  lake,  and 
twenty  deer  and  Ave  fawns  upon  the  lawn. 
Whether  I  shall  by  any  light  see  Matlock  I 
do  not  yet  know. 

**  That  Baretti's  book  would  please  you 
all  I  made  no  doubt.  I  knoiv  not  wheuier 
the  world  has  ever  seen  such  TF^ve]s  bo- 
jfbre.  Th^se  whose  lot  it  is  to  ramble  can 
seldom' writs,  and  those  who  know  how  to 
write  verv  seldom  ramble'.  If  Sidney  had 
gone,  as  he  desired,  the  great  voyage  with 
Drake,  there  would  probably  have^  been 
such  a  narrative  as  would  haye  equally  sat- 
isfied the  poet  and  the  philosopher." 

«  Adibounie,  29d  July,  1H0. 
^<  I  have  seen  tne  great  bull^ ;  and  veiy 
great  he  ia.  I  have  seen  likewise  his  heir 
apparent,  who  promises  to  inherit  all  the 
bulk  and  all  the  virtues  of  his  sire.  I  have 
seen  the  n^an  who  offered  an  hundred 
guineas  for  the  voung  bull,  while  he  Vas 
yet  little  better  than  a  calf.  Matlock,  I  ain 
afraid,  I  shall  not  see,  but  I  purpose  to  see 
Dovtsdale ;  and^  afler  all  this  seeing,  I  hope 
to  see  you."] 

«T0   THX   RXV.   PR.  JOSSPH   WART017. 
*<  2]st  a«pt.  1710. 

"Dkar  sir, — I  am  revising  my  edition 
of  Shakspeare,  asd  remember  ,that  I  for- 
merly misrepresented  your  opinion  of  Lear. 
Be  pleased  to  write  the  paragraph  as  you 
would  have  it,  and  ^nd  it  If  you,  have 
any  remarkf  of  your  own  upon  that  or  any 
•ther  play,  I  shall  gladly  receive  them. 

"  Make  my  compliments  to  Mrs.  Warton. 
I  ^sometimes  tliinlc  of  wandering  for   a 


»  [8eejpo«t,  28a  March,  1776.— Ed.] 

'  [Dr.  Taylor  had  a  remarkable  fine  breed  of 

cattle;  and  one  bull,  in  paiticnlar,  was  of  cele- 

biated  beauty  and  size.— £o.] 


few  dm  to  Wtnefce  tt,  imi  aai  apt  to  ^Se- 
lay.    lam,  sir,  your -noet  humble  servant, 
*'  Sam.  Jobjisox.'' 

''to   MR.    FRANCIS    BAABKK, 

**Lteaoa,2Stli8a»c.  iTsa 

"  Dbar  Frahcis, — I  am  at  last  sat  down 
to  write  to  you,  and  should  very  much 
blanie  myself  for  having  neglected  you  ao 
long,,  if  I  did  not  impute  Uiat  and  many 
other  faililQg^  to  want  of  beaith.  I  hope 
not  to  be  so  long  nlent  again.  I  am  vefv 
well  satisfied  with  your  progress,  if  yoa 
can  really  perform  the  exercises  wlucfa  you 
are  set;  and  I  hope  Mr.  Ellis  does  not  sul- 
rer  you  to  impose  on  him,  or  on  yoarseif. 

''Make  my  compliments  to  Mr.  SUi^ 
and  to  Mre.  Clapp,  and  Mr.  Smith. 

"  Let  me  know  what  Enghsh  Ixwks  you 
read  for  your  entertainment.  You  can 
never  be  wise  unless  you  love  reading. 

"  Do  not  imagine  that  I  shall  forget  or 
forsake  you ;  for  if,  when  I  examine  you, 
I  find  that  you  have  not  lost  your  time, 
you  shall  want  no  encouragement  from 
yours  affectionately^ 

"  Sam.  Johhsoh.** 

TO  TH£  SAME. 

"7thDoocndNr,i7n. 
"Dkar  Francis, — I  hope  you  mind 
your  business.  I  design  you  shall  stay 
with  Mrs.  Clapp  these  houdajs.  If  yoa 
are  invited  out  you  may  go,  iT  Mr.  Eifis 
gives  leave.  I  have  ordered  you  some 
clothes,  which  you  will  receive,  i  believe, 
next  week.  My  compliments  to  Mis. 
Clapp,  and  to  Mr.  Ellis,  and  Mr.  Smitb, 
&c. — I  am  your  affectionate 

"  Sam.  JoMjrsoK." 

During  this  year  there  was  a  total  cessa- 
tion of  all  correspondence  bet^ween  Dr. 
Johnson  and  me,  without  any  coldness  on 
either  side,  but  merely  from  procrastins- 
tion,  continued  from  day  to  day  ;  and  as  [ 
was  not  in  London,  I  had  no  opportunity 
of  enjoying  his  company  and  recordii^  his 
conversation  3. 

In  1771  he  published  another  political 
pamphlet,  entitled  "  Thouehts  on  the  late 
Transactions  respecting  Falkland^  Islands," 
in  which,  upon  materials  furnished  to  hin 
by  ministry,  and  i^pon  general  topicks  ex- 
panded in  nis  rich  style,  he  successfully  eii- 
deavoufed  to  persuaide  the  nation  that  h 
was  wise  and  laudable  to  safer  the  ques- 
tion of  riffht  to  remain  undecided,  rather 
than  involve  our  country  in  another  war. 
It  has  been  suggested  by  some,  with  whit 

s  [Here  Mr.  BosweU  bad  placed  Dr.  Maxwdl'i 
«  Collectanea,*'  whioh  the  editor  hai  r«noT«d  ta 
p.  166.-JE;d.] 
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truth  I  shalf  tot  1»ke  updh  me  to  decide^ 
that,  he  rated  the  conaequenoe  of  those 
islands  to  Qreat  Britain  too  low*  But 
however  this  may*  be,  e^iy  humane  mind 
must  surelj  applaud  the  earneafiaess  with 
^hioh  he  averted  the '  cafamiity  of  war  j  d 
calamity  ao  dreadful,  that  it  is  aatoniahmg 
how  Givili8ed>  nay,  christian  nations,  can 
dehberately.  oQntinue  to  renew  it  His 
deseription  of  its  miseries  in  this  pamphlet 

1  is  one  of  the  finest  pieces  of /eloquence  in 

#e  English  lancnaffe.  Upoii  this  occa- 
sion, too,  we  find  Johnson  lashing  the  par- 

\  ty  in  opposition  with  ui^unded  severity, 

I  and  jnaking  the  fullest  useof  Whathe  ever 

I  reckoned  a  most  effectual  argumentative  in- 

atrument--<ontempt.     His    character   of 

i  their  very  able  mvsterious  champion,  Ju- 
nius, is  executed  with  ell  the  force  of  his  ge- 
nius, and  finished  vdih  the  hiffhest  care. 
He  seems  to  have  exulted  in  saUying  forth 

1  to  sinffle  combat  -against  the  boasted  and 

formidable  hero,  who  -  bade  defiance  to 
'<j)rincipalities  and  powers,  and  the  rulerB 
or  this  world."  .' 

[He  often  delighted  his  imagina- 
p.  sT*     tion  with  the  thoughts  of  hfivjng  de- 

i       ^  stroyed  Junius.     One  dav,   SfiB. 

"Thrale    had    received"  a  remarkably  #ne 

Stilton  cheese  as  a  present  from  some  per- 

I  son  who  had  packed  and  directed  it  carefnHy, 
but  without  mentioning  whence  it  came. 
Mr.  Thrale,  desirous  to  know  who  they 

I  were  obliged  to,  asked  every  friend  as 
they  came  inV  but  nobody  owned  it.  Dr. 
Johnson  at  last  excited  a  general  laugh,  by 
saying,  "  Depend  upon  it,  sir,  it  was  sent 
by  Jumtu.'*] 

1  This  pamphlet,  it  is    obeervabls,   was 

softened  in  one  particular,  after  the  first 

r  edition :  for  the  conclusion  of  Mr.  George 
Greiiville's   character  stood  thus:    "Let 

f  him  not,  howevet,  be  depreciated  in  his 

I  grave.      He  had  powers  not  universally 

I  possessed  i  could  he  have  enforced  payment 

of  the  Manilla  ransom,  he  eomd  have 
eowUed  U,"  Which,  instead  of  retaining 
its  sly  sharp  point,  was  reduced  to  a  nlere 
fiat  unmeaning  ^xpi'ession,  or,  if  I  may  .use 
the  word — truism:  "He  had  powers  not 
universally  possessed:  and  if  he  sometimes 
erred,  he  was  likewise  sometimes  right/' 

*'  DR.  JOHNSON  TO  BENJVET  LANGTON,  ESQ. 

^'Dear  Slit, — ^After  much  lingering  of 
my  own,  and  much  of  the  ministry,  I  have, 
at  length,  got  oiit  my  paper  K  But  delay  is 
not  yet  at  an  end:  lyot  many  had  been 
dispersed,  before  Lord  North  oideied  the 
.      sale  to  stop.    Hi^'reasona  I  do  not  distinct- 


1  »  Tfaongbti  on  the  late  ThumctiaM 
ing  Falk^^'B  Uaiida."--Bo8wxx.x.. 
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ly  know.  Yon  may  try  to  find  them  in  t^ie 
perusal  9.  Before  hia  order,  a  sufiicient 
nnmber  were  dispersed  to  do  aU  the  miis- 
chiefj  though,  ptrhaDS,  not  to  make  all  the 
aport  that  might  beRxpected  from  it. 

<^Soon  after  your  departure,  I  had  the 
pleasure  of  finduipr.all  the  danger  pass  with 
which  your  navigation  3  was  threatened 
1  hope  nothing  hafq[)ens  at  home  .to  abate 
your  satisfaction ;  but  that  Lady  Bgihea  4, 
and  Mm.  Langton,  and  the  you^^ppiies, 
are  all  well. 

"I  was  last  night  at  the  Club.  Dr.  Per 
cy  has  written  along  l^allad  in  many  fits:  . 
it  is  pretty  enough.  -  He  has  printed,  and 
will  soon  publish  it.  Goldsn^h  is  at  Bath^ 
with  Loid  Cjare  5.  At  Mr.  Thrale's,  wher^ 
I  am  Aow  writing,  -all  are  well.  I  taru 
>dear  sir, .  your  most  ^nimble  servant,  \ 

"  Sam.  JoMH^oK," 

[One  evening  in  the  oratorio  seai^n  of 
the  year  1771,  Dr.  Johnson  went  with  Mrs. 

>  By  comparii)^  the  fint  ,with  tl)6  sabaeqaeat 
editions,  this  curions  circumstance  of  miugterial 
anthooBhip  may  be  diacovered.^-rBo8wsLL. 

.It  can  Only  be  discovered  (as  Mr.  Bindley  ob- 
serves, to  .me)  by. him  wjio  poasessep  a  copy  t^ 
the  fint  edition  issued  o^  before  the  sale  was 
ttopp^-r-MAi^NX.      .    .  '  •  .  . 

'  [ProbAbly  some  canal  or  w9k  of  a  similar 
nature  ia-  wmch  Mr,  Langtoa  was*,  interested  m 
LixicoInBhire,  What  the  -  danger  was  which 
throdfeoedit  is  not  now  .recollected.— <£d.] 

*  Mr.  Langton  married,  May  24,.  1770,  lane,, 
the  daughter  of -^—  Lloyd,  Esq.  and  widow  of 
John,  eighth  Earl  of  Rothes,  many  years  comman- 
der in  chief  of  the  forces  in  Ireland,,  who  died  iqi 
1767: — ^Mai.onk.  [It'  ^as,  as  Mr.  Chahner»- 
observes,  a  saying  about  that  time.  *'  Married 
a  Countess  Dowager  of  Rothes  !  "ilVhy,  every 
body  n^anies  a  Countess  Dowager  of  Roches! " 
Add  there  were,  in  lact,  atfont  1778,  throe  ladies- 
of  tfaaLname  married  to  second  hubands.  Mary 
Lloyd  inarried  to  Mr.  Lan|^n;  Jane  Maitland;. 
widoiw  of  John,  niiith  Eail  of  Rothes,  married  the 
Honourable  P.  Maxdand,  seventh  son  of  Um  fifth 
Earl  of  Lauderdale,  and  Lady  Jane  1 1  iiIim"iihii 
teas  of  Rothes,,  widow  of  John  RaymoadEvelyn; 
Esq.  remarried  to  Sir  LncasPqiys. — Ed.} 

*  [Robert  Nugent,  an  Irish  ^pitle^nan,  who- 
poajnAed  (the  second  of  three  wiv^  the  sister  and 


heiress  of  Secretary  Cragp,  by  whom  he  acquired 
a  eonsiderable  fortune.  He  was  created,  j|  17^7, 
Baron  Nugent  and  Visbonnt  Clare,  and  v  1777, 


Earl. Nugent:  His  only  daughter  married  the  fint 
Marquis  of  Buckingham,  on  whose  second  son  the- 
tide  of  Baron  Nugent  devolved.  *Lord  Nugent 
wrote  iome  odes  and  light  pieces,  which  had  ^ome 
merit  and  a  great  vo£ii&  He.  died  m  1788. 
Goldsmith  addressed  to  him  his  lively  verses  called^ 
<<  The  Haunch  of  Venison.**  The  characters  ex- 
hibited in  this  piece  are  very  comic,  and  were  no< 
doubt  drawn  from  natute;  Imt  Gokinnitn  ought  to* 
have  confessed  that  he  had  borrowed  the  idea  ind 
soma  of  the  detail*  from  Boileau.^^ED.] 


^. 
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nome^ 
which 


PioEzi  t0  Ccveiit-gard«ii  theatre; 
r^^SB.   *°^  thouifh  he  yr^a  fur  the  ipost 

part  an  exceedifig  bad  playheufle 
companion,  as  hia  pycm  drew  peojple^l 
eyes  upon  the  box,  aiNr  the  loudneas  ot  hia 
voice  made  it  difficult  to  hear  any  body  but 
himself,  he  sat  aurpriainffly  ouiet,  and  Mre. 
Pioczi  flattered  herself  wat  he  waa  liaten- 
ing  to  the  mnaick.  When  they  got  home^ 
howa^r,  he  repeated  these  veraca, 
he  4ki^®  ^^  maile  at  the  oratorio: 

lir    THIBATAO. 

Teitii  Teno  qualv  oibe  loitri, 
Qwd  theatiales  tibi»  Crispe,  pomps! 
QoBin  dacat  canM  male  UttoimtM 

S«n  voluptai! 

Tena  malceri  fidibofl  oanorii? 
Tana  canioram  modaliiitapera ? 
Tens  per  pictaa,  ocalo  elegaiito, 

•     Cnrrere  foraiai  ? 

Inter  eqaaleii,  sine  fella  liber. 
Codices,  veri  itiidiotiM,  inter, 
Reotias  yivet:  laa  qweqae  carpet 

Gaadia  grains 

Lvsibvi  gandet  paer  otioiis, 
LaxBS  oblectat  jnvenem  theatri, 
Ac  ieai,j^nxo  stpieBter  mi 

Tempore  restat 


Hawk.  [The  publication  of.  Johnson's 
Ji^*^  tracts  exhibited, him  to  the  world  in 
a  new  character:  he  ceased  now  to 
be  considered  as  one  who,  bavins  been 
oc-cupied  in  literary  atudies,  and  more 
converaant  with  hooka  than  with  men, 
Jcnew  iittle  of  active  life,  the  views  of  par- 
ties, or  tl#  artifices  of  designing  men:  on 
the  eonirary,  thcv  discovered  that  he  had, 
hy  the  force  of  hia  own  genius,  and  the  ob- 
«ervationa  he  had  made  on  the  history  of 
our  own  wad  other  countries,  attalbed  to 
«iieh  akill  in  the  grand  heading  principles 
'of  p^tical  acience,  aa  are  seldom  acqmred 
•by  Hhito  in  the  most  active  and  important 
•Stations,  even  after  long  experience  5  and 
that,  whatever  opinions  he  might  have 
formed  on  this  subject,  he  had  ability^  by 
strong  reasoning  to  defend,  and  by  a  manly 
and  convincing  eloquence  to  fen  force. 

M*  Thfale,  a  man  of  slow  conceptions, 
but  of  a  sound  judgment,  was  not  one  of 
the  last  that  discerned  in  his  friend  this 
talent,  and^lieving  thot  the  exercise  of  it 
.might  redound  to  the  benefit  of  thepublick, 
vcntertained  a  design  of  bringing  Johnson 
into  parliament.  We  must  suppose  that  he 
iiad  previously  determined  to  furnish  him 
with  a  legal  qualification,  .and  Johnson,  it 
is  certaTh,  was  willing  to  accept  the  trust. 
Mr.  Thrale  had  two  meetings  with  the 
minister,  who,  at  fint«  seemed  inclined  to 


flad  htm  a  aeat^'lMit,  wfaetk^  vpca  eon 
versa tion  he  danhted  his  fitseaa  for  his 
purpose,  or  that  he  thought  himaelf  hi  no 
need  of  his  assistaiice,  the  picject  failed.] 

Mr.  Strahan,  the  printer,  who  had  been 
bng  in  intimacv  with  Johnson,  in  the  course 
of  hia  literary  laboun,  wlio  was  at  once  hk 
friendly  agent  in  receiving  hia  penaioQ  for 
him,  apd  hia  banker  in  supplying  him  with 
money  when  he  wanted  it^  who  waa  him- 
aelf now  a  member  of  parhament,  and  who 
loved  much  to  be  onployed  in  politicif 
negotiation;  thought  he  shoukl  do  emineBt 
service,  both  to  goveminent  and  Johnson, 
if  he  eonkl  be  the  means  of  his  getting  a 
seaiin  the  house  of  commons.  With  this 
view,  he  wrote  a  letter  U>  one  of  the  aeeiv- 
taries  of  the  treasury  l,  of  which  he  eave 
me  a  copy  in  his  own  handwriting,  whidi 
is  aa  followa>^ 

New-rtrteC,  March  30,  ITH. 

"  Sin, — ^You  will  easily  rccoUect,  when  I 
had  the  honour  of  waiting  upon  you  aoiae 
time  ago,  I  took  the  liberty  to  ofaaerve  to 
you,  Uiat  Dr.  Johnson  would  make  an  ex- 
cellent figure  in  the  houae  of  conunona,  nxd 
heartily  wished  he  had  a  aeat  there.  Mt 
reasons  are  briefly  these : 

^  I  know  his  perfect  good  afiectioo  to 
his  majesty  and  his  government,  which  I 
am  certain  he  wishes  to  support  by  everj 
means  in  his  power. 

<<  He  possesses  a  great  share  of  manly, 
nervous,  and  ready  eloquence;  is  quick  ia 
discerning  the  strength  and  weakness  of  u 
argument;  can  express  himaelf  with  clear- 
ness and  precision,  and  fears  the  face  of  no 
man  alive. 

"  His  known  character  as  a  man  o€  ex- 
traordinary sense  and  unimpeached  virtje 
would  secure  him  the  attention  of  the 
house,  and  could  pot  fail  to  give  him  a  prop- 
er weight  there. 

"  16  is  capable  of  the  greatest  appliea- 
ti6n,  and  can  undergo  any  degree  of  labovr, 
where  he  sees  it  necessary,  and  whei* 
his  heart  and  affections  are  strongly  ea- 
gaged.  His  majesty's  ministers  .mi^ht 
therefore  Etecurely  depend  on  his  doing, 
upon  every  proper  occanon,  the  ut- 
most that  could  be  ex(>ected  H-om  him. 
The;y  would  find  him  ready  to  vindicate 
such  measures  as  tended  to  pi^nnote  the 
Stability  of  government,  and  resohite  aikl 
steady  in  earring  them  into  executioD. 
Nor  is  any  thing  to  be  apprehended  fnxn 
the  supposed  impetuosity  of  his  tenper. 
To  the  friends  •  of  tha  king  vou  will  find 


_  you 
him  a  lamV,  to  Itia  enemies  a  hon. 
"  For  these  reasons,  I  hnmbly  apprehend 

>  [The  aecreCaries  of  the  treasaiy,  at  tfaii  tm, 
men  Sir  Grey  Cooper  and  JaoMi  West,  Eh|..-- 


-I 


that  he  wouM  he  a  very  able  and  dfAil 
member.  And  I  will  venture  tosayrthe 
empioymen^  would  not  be  disagreeable  to 
him;  aiid  knowtnff,  na  I  do,  his  stroBff  affec- 
tion to  the  king,  his  abilij^  to  serve  him  in 
that  capacity,  and  the  extreme  MJHour  with 
which  1  am  convinced  he  would  engage  in 
that  service,  I  muat  repent,  that  I  wish  most 
heartily  to  see  him  in  the  house. 

"  If  vou  think  this  worthy  of  attention, 
you  will  be  pleased  to  take  a  convenient  op- 
■munity  or  ibentiooing  it  to  Lord  Korta. 
If  his  loidship  shookl  ha^ppily  approve  of  it, 
I  shall  Ifhve  the  satisfaction  of  having  been, 
in  some  degree,  the  humble  instrument  of 
doing  my  country,  in  my  opinion,  a.  very 
essential  service-  I  know  your  good-na- 
ture, and  your  zeal  for  the  |>ublick  welfare, 
will  plead  my  excuse  for  giving  you  this 
trouble.  I  am,  with  the  greatest  lespeet, 
Bir,  your  most  obedient  and  humble  servant, 
'*  William  Steahik." 


This  reeommendatioBj  wo  kBOW^  was 
not  eflfectual;  but  how,  or  for  what  resaon, 
can  only  be  conjectured  K  It  is  not  to  be 
believed  that  Mr.  Strahaq  -would  have  ep- 

flied,  unless  Johnson  had  approved  of  it 
never  heard  him  mention  the  subject:  but 
at  a  later  period  of  his  life,  when  Sir  Josh- 
ua Keynolds  told  him  that  Mr.  Edmund 
Burke  had  said,  that  if  he  had-  come  early 
into  parliament,  he  certainly  would  have 
been,  the  greatest  speaker  that  ever  was 
there,  Johnson  exclaimed,  "  I  should  like 
to  try  my  hand  now." 

It  has  been  much  affitated  amonff  hia 
friends  and  others,  whether  he  would[nave 
been  a  powerful  speaker  in  parliament,  had 
he  been  brought  in  when  advanced  in  life; 
I  am  inclined  to  think,  that  his  extensive 
knowled^,  his  quickness  and  force  of  mind,  i 
his  vivacity  and  richness  of  expression,  His 
wit  and  humour,  and  above  all,  nis  poignan- 
cy of  sarcasm,  woukl  have  had  gre&t  effect 
in  a  popular  assembly;  and  th«t  the  mag- 
nitude of  his  figure,,  and  striking  pecuhan- 
ty  of  his  manner,  would  hare  aided  the  ef- 
fect But  I  remember  it  wss  observed  by 
Mr.  Flood,  that  Johnson,  having  been  long 
used  to  sententious  brevity,  and  the  short^ 
flights  of  conversation,  miffht  have  failed  in 
that  continued  and  expanded  kind  of  argu- 
ment, which  is  requisite  in  stating  compli- 
cated matters  in  publick  speaking;  and  as  a 
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proof  of  this  he  mentioned  'the  supposed 

rschesin  parliament  written  by  i)im  for 
magazine,  none  of  which,  in  his  opinion. 
Were  at  all  like  real  ^batea.    The  opinion 
of  one  who  wss  htrSelf^so  eminent  an  ora- 
tor, must  be  allowed  to  have  great  weight 
It  wss  confirmed  by  Sir  Willam  Scott  [Wd 
Stowell],  wlio  mentioned  that  Johnson  ^ad' 
told  him,  that  he  had  several  times  tried  to 
speak  in  the  society  of  Arts  and  Maflgac- 
tuies,  but  <5  had  found  hJfeouM  notgdB*." 
From  Mr.   William  uerard    HadEon  I 
have  heard,  that  Johnson,  when  ^jgCTving 
to  him  that  it  was  prudent  for  a  man  who 
had  not  been  accustomed  to  speak  in  pub-  - 
lick,  to  begin  his  speech  in  aa.simple  a  man-  • 
per  as  possible,  acknowledged  that  he  rose  • 
in  that  society- to  deliver  a  speech  which  he^ 
had  prepaped;  "but,"  said  he,  <<all  my^ 
floweiB,pf  oratory  forsook  me."    I  howev- 
er cannpt  help  wishing  that  he  A4m/  '<  tried 
his  hand,"  in  parliament; .  and  I  wonder 
that  ministry  did  not  make   the  experi- 
ment. 

[Johnson  himself  was,  in  Sir  J.    H«j^k- 
Hawkins's  opinion,  a  little  soured  by-  ^' 
this  disappomtment;  and  he  a/Ver- 
wards  spoke  of  Lord  North  in  terms  of  as- 
Penty.] 

[It  was,aays  Mra  R'omi,  in  1776  __^ 
that  Mr.  purk^  made,  the  fa||K>us  -f |^^ 
speech  3,  in  parliament,  that  -struck  '  ' 

even  foes  witli  admiration,  and  friends  with 
delight  Among  the  nameless  thousands 
who  are  contented  to  echo  those  praises 
thejr  have  not  ^|1  to  invent,  I  ventured, 
hewr^  Dt»  Johnson  himself,  to  applaud, 
with  rapture,  the  beautiful  passage  in  it 
concerning  Lord  Bathurst  and  the  angel; 
«  which,"  said  the  doctor,  *'  had  I  been  in 
the  house,  I  woukl  have  answerei  thus: 


1  [Lord  Stowell  baa  told  the  editer,  that  it  was 
Qiideistood  amongst  Joboaon's  friends  that  <*  Loid 
North  was  afrakl  that  Johnson's  help,  (aa  he 
himself  said  of  Lord  Chesteifield's)  might  have 
been  someChnes  embarroBtmg,*'  '<  He  pethaps 
tfaougfat,  and  not  nweaaooablj,"  added  Load 
Stowell,  «<  that,  like  the  elepbint  in  the  haXde, 
he  waa  qmte  aa  likely  to  tnmple  down  his  ft' 
as  hb  i^p'— Ed.]  ^. 


"  Suppose,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  to  Whar- 
ton, or  to  Marlborough,  or  to  any  of  the 
eminent  whigs  of  the  last  age,  the  Devil 


"  Dr.  Kippts,  however  {Biograph.  JBritan, 
article  «J.  GUbert  Cooper,**  p.  266,  lu  new 
edit),,  sajrs,  that  he  **  once  heaid  Dr.  4dk»on 
sptek  in  the  Sciciety  of  Ai%  and  Manufactares, 
apon  a  aabject  relative  to  mechanioks,  with  a  pro- 
priety,, penpicnity,  and  eneigy,  which  excited 
general  admiratioii." — Maimvk,  ^We  cannot 
give  credit  to  Dr.  Kippis's  accoimt  against  John- 
aon*a  own  statement  Tooched  by  ^rd  Stowell 
and  Mr.  Hamilton;  bat  even  if  y^coufH  one 
apeeoh  in  the  Society  of  Aila  was  no  test  of  what 
Johnson  might  hava  Mb  able  to  do  m  pailiament ; 
and  it  may  be  smpected  that  at  the%e  of  sixty- 
two  he,  with  all  bis  talentp,  woald  have  fiiOed  to 
acquire  that  peculiar  fact  and  dexterity,  without 
which  even  great  abilitiea  do  n^aacceed  in  that 
very  fiutidioiis  assembly.  LoitRt.  Helens  baa 
since  confirmed  to  the  ^itor,  on  the  aathority  of 
his  &tibr,  an  eye-witness,  Dr.  Johnsoin  failnrs 
at  the  Society  of  Arts.— En.] 

'  rOn  the  22d  March,  I775^£n.] 
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had,  not  vriih'  any  great  impropriety,  con- 
sented to  appear;  he  would  perhaps  in 
somewhat  like  these  words  have  commenc- 
ed the  conversation :  .» 

"  Yon  seem,  my  lorfl,  to  he  concerned  at 
the  judicious  apprehension,  that  while  you 
are  sapping  the  foundations  of  royalty  at 
home,  and  propagating  here  the  dangerous 
doctrine  of  resistance,  the  distance  of  Ameri* 
ca  i||r  secure  its  inhabitants  from  your  arts, 
thoQk  active:  bill  I  will  unfold  to  you  the 
gay  pioapectB  of  futurity.  This  people,  now 
so  inngSmt  and  harmless,  shall  draw  the 
sword  against  their  mother-country,  and 

'  bathe  its  point  in  tlie  blood  of  their  bene- 
factors: tnis  people,  nOw  contented,  irith  a 
little,  shall  then  refuse  to  spare,  what  they 

,  themselves  confess  they  could  not  mtas)  and 
these  men,  now  so  honest  and  so  gratefbl, 
shall,  in  return  for  peace  and  for  protection, 
tee  their  vile  agents  in  the  house  of  pajrlia- 
ment,  there  to  sow  the  seeds  cf  sedition,  and 
propagate  confusion-,  perplexity,  and  pain. 
DC  not  dispirited  then  at  the  contemplation 
of  their  present  happy  state;  I  promise  you 
that  anarchy,  poverty,  and  death,  shall,  by 
my  care,  be  carried  even  ac.ross  the  spacious 
Atlantic,  and  settle  in  America  itself,  the 
sure  consequences  of  our  beloved  whiggism." 
This  Mrs.  PioKzi  tKought  a  thing  so  very 
particular,  Mat  she  begged  his  leave  to 
write  it  down  directly,  before  any  thing 
could  intervene  that  might  make  her  for- 
get the  force  of  the  expresiions]. 

P^TO  MISS  LANOTON. 

♦♦  London,  ITUi  ApHl,  tt71. 

"Madam,— If  I  cOuW  have  ftattei^- 
2J^  ed  myself  that  my  letters  could  have 
j5uM5.*  given  pleasure,  or  have  alleviated 
pCn,  I  should  not  have  omitted  to 
write  to  a  lady  to  whom  I  do  sincerely  wish 
every  increase  of  pleasure,  and  every  miti- 
gation of  uneasiness. 

"  I  knew,  dear  madam,  that  a  very  heavy 
aQlictioni  had  fallen  upon  you;  but  it  was 
one  ^  those  which  the  established  course  of 
nature  makes  neofssary,  and  to  which  kind 
words  give  no  relief.  Success  is  on  these 
occasions  to  be  expected  only  from  time. 

"  Your  i^nsure  of  me,  as  deficient  in 
friendship,  IS  therefore  too  severe.  I  have 
neitJ^r  be^  unfriendljr,  nor  intentionally 
uncifll.  ^le  notice  with  which  you  have 
honoured  me,  I  have  neither  forifotten,  nor 
remembered  without  pleasure. 

"  The  dl  amity  of  iU  health,  your  brother 
will  tell  you  that  I  have  had,  since  I  saw 
you,  sumcient  reason  to  know  and  to  pity. 
Sut  this  is  aipther  evil  against  which  we 
can  receive  little  help  from  one  another.  I 
can  on|f  advise  you,  and  I  advise  y^  with 


1  [Probably  the  death  of  hv  amt,  the  eUsr 
Mi»  Langtoa.— £».] 


gre^eamestneas,  to  do  notkioff  that  i^ij 
hniryou,  and  to  reject  nothing  Uiat  mat  do 
you  good.  To  preserve  hefSj^  is  a  iMrei 
and  religious  duty:  for  heahh  is  the  biaii 
of  all  so<^l  virtues:  we  can  be  uadol  on 
longer  thfe  while  we  are  well. 

< '  If  the  famil  V  knows  that  you  lecelre  tb 
letter,  you  will  be  pleased  to  make  my  raa- 
pliments. 

"  I  flatter  myself  with  the  hopes  of  seels* 
Langton  after  Lady  Rothes's  recorerr;  ud 
then  r  hope  that  vou  and  I  shall  renew  m 
conferences,  and  that  I  shall  find  yovwiUiii 
as  formerljf  to  talk  and  to  hear;  tn^shailbe 
again  admitted  to  the  honour  ofbeing,  mad- 
am, your  most  obedient  and  most  huoble 
servant,  "  Sak.  Johssos.'*] 

I  at  length  renewed  a  coneipofldeDoe 
which  had  been  too  long  disoonliniied: 

"  TO  DR.  JOHNSON. 

**  Mt  dear  SIR, — I  can  now  fully  iiui«r- 
stand  those  intervals  of  silence  io  TDorcer- 
respondence  with  me,  which  have  often  gir- 
en  me  anxiety  and  uneasiness;  ibraltW^ 
I  am  conscious  that  my  veneratioD  and  k^R 
for  Mr.  Johnson*  have  never  in  the  I*' 
abated,  yet  I  have  deferred  for  ahnost  i  to 
and  a  half  to  write  to  him." 

In  the  subsequent  part  of  this  letter,  Ig*« 
him  an  account  of  my  comfortable  life's' 
married  man^,  and  a  lawyer  hi  practice « 
the  Scotch  bar;  invited  liim  to  ScaM 
and  promised  to  attend  hiHQ  to  the  Higbbsfl 
and  Hebrides. 

"  DR.  JOHNSON  TO  JAMBS  BOSWELL,  Kt 

"Dear  sir,— If  you  are  now  able  loeoB- 
preheud  that  I  might  neglect  to  write  witt- 
out  dhninution  of  affection,  you  have  teoet' 
me,  likewise,  how  that  neglect  may  lie «»; 
easily  feU  without  resentment.  I  »»»* 
for  your  letter  along  time,  and  whcnitca*. 
it  amply  recompensed  the  delsr.  I  ^^ 
was  so  much  pleased  as  now  with  jdis^^ 
count  of  yourself;  and  sincerely  hope,  th«J 
between  nublick  business,  improving  ^ 
dies,  and  domestick  pleasures,  neither  la^ 

•  [Mr.  BosweU  had  manied  in  No««"l«; 
1769,  BTmb  Maigaret  Montgomerie,  of  tlwMr 
of  the  Montgomerias  of  Lainahawe,  ^  ^ 
baronets,  and  daimed  the  peerage  ^^1^  ^ 
JobiMon  aajB  of  thia  hdy  to  Mia.  Tlnie»iB>^ 
ter  finm  Aucbiiileek,  28d  Angnm  m%  "*» 
[Boswall]  has  the  nfieaandiDaiiMrofa|»^ 
woman,  and  such  a  penon  aad  mmdJ  *  ]*"? 
not  in  any  place  either  be  admired  «r  eoafcJJJJ; 
She  itin  a  jMoper  degree  inftrier  to  bff  w^fj 
ihe  cannot  rival  him,  nor  osB  ha  sw^  ""^ 
ofbar."-^.]  # 


im.— ^ETTAT.  0L    :  "t 
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lancholy  nor  caprice  will  find  any  p!a«|  for 
entrance.  Whatever  philosophy  may  deter- 
mine of  malirial  nature,  it  is  certainly  true 
of  intellectual  nature,  that  it  abhors  a  vac^ 
Uutn:  our  minds  cannot  be  emp^  and  evil 
will  break  in  upon  them,  if  they  «  not  pre- 
occupied by  ffood.  My  dear  sir,  mind  your 
stuoies,  mind yourbusmess, make vour lady 
happy,  and  be  a  gdod  Christian.    Aftej;  this, 


-tiistHiaro  et  metni 


Letter*, 
vol.  1. 
p.  57,  39, 


Tiiul<»  prot^rrb  m  mare  Creticiim 
Pbrtara  ventii.' 

"  If  we  perform  our  duty,  we  shall  be 
safe  and  steady,  ^Sive  per,^  &c.  whether 
we  climb  the  Highlands,  or  are  tossed 
among  the  Hebrides;  and  I  hopte  the  time 
will  come  when  we  may  try  our  powers 
both  with  cliffs  knd  Water.  I  see  but  little 
of  Lord  Elibanki,  i  know  not  whyj  perhaps 
by  my  own  fault.  I  am  this  day  going  in- 
to Staffordshire  and  Derbyshire  for  six 
weeks.  I  am,  dear  sir,  your  most  afiection- 
ate,  and  most  humble  servant, 

'«  Sam.  JoHwsoir." 

r*'PB.  JOHNSON  TO  ME8.  THRALB.    ' 

«  LIchfleld,  23d  June,  1771. 

"  Last  night  I  came  safe  to  Lich- 
field: this  day  I  was  visited  by  Mrs. 
Cobb.  This  afternoon  I  went  to 
Mrs.  Aston,  where  I  found  Miss 
Trurton],  and  waited  on  her  home.  Miss 
T[urtonj  wears  spectacles,  and  can  hardly 
climb  the  stiles.  I  was  not  tired  at  all,  either 
last  night  or  to-day.  Miss  Porter  is  very  kind 
to  me.    Her  dog  and  cats  are  all  well." 

«  Ashbourno,  9d  Joly,  1771. 
"  Last  Saturday  I  came  to  Ashbourne — 
Ashbourne  in  the  Peak.  Let  not  the  bar- 
ren name  of  the  Peak  terrify  you;  I  have 
never  wanted  strawberries  and  cream.  The 
p^reat  bull  has  no  disease  but  age.  I  hope 
m  time  to  be  like  tlie  great  buU;  and  hope 
von  will  be  like  him  too  a  hundred  years 
hence. '*^ 

(^Aahboune,  7U1  July,  1771. 

"  Poor  Dr.  Taylor  is  ill,  and  under  my 
government^   vou  know  that  the  act  of 

Fovernment  is  learned  by  obedience;  I  hope 
can  govern  very  tolerably. 
"  The  old  rheumatism  is  come  again  into 
my  face  and  mouth,  but  nothing  yet  to  the 
lumbago;  however,  having  so  long  thought 
it  gone^  I  do  i|Ot  like  its  return. 
"  Miss  Porter  was  much  pleased  to  be 


1  [PiBtiKk  Mnmty ,  fifth  Loid  Eiibank.  He  had 
beea  in  th*  aiiny,  and  aenred  as  a  colonel  w  the 
expedition  againtft  Carthagena  in  1740.  He  was 
a  Qian  of  wit  and  talenta,  and  wrote  poii^  tncts 
lelattve  to  the  ilatistioa  and  hiatoiy  of  jSootlanlb 
He  died  HI  1778.— £o.]  ^ 


mentioned  in  ycrar  letter,  and*  is  Bune  that  I 
have  sDoken  better  of  her  than  sha  deserv- 
ed. She*  holds  that  both  P^ank  and  hifl 
master  are  much  improved.  The  nuMter, 
she  says,  is  not  half  so  lounging  ahd  midy 
as  he  was;  there  was  no  such  thing  last 
year  a»  getting  him  off  his  ehinir.'^ 

<«  Ariiboiifiie,  Sth  Ja1$,  1771. 

<<DrJ  Tayloris  better^  and  is  gonai  out 
in  the  chaise,  my  rheusati^b  is  better  too. 

"I  would  have  been  glad  to 'go  td  .Hag- 
ley,  in  compliance  with  Mr.  Lyffl/dton^s^ 
kind  invitation,  for,  besides  the  pleasure  of 
his  cGtmpany,  I  should  have  had  the  oppor- 
tunity of  recollecting  past  times,  and 'wan- 
dering tP^r  monies  notos^  H  flumina  noia, 
of  recalling  the  images  of  sixteen,  and  re- 
viewing my  comreiBations  with  poor  Ford^. 
But  this  ]^ear  will  not  bring  this  gratifica- 
tion within  my  power.  I  promised  Taylor 
a  month.  Every  thing  is  done  here  to 
please  me;  and  his  helilth  is  a  strong  rea- 
son af^ainst  desertion."], 

'*T0  SIR  JOSHUA  RBTlfOtBS,    IN    LEICES- 
TEE-FIELDS. 
.  <<  AshbonniA  is  Derbyshire,  iTtk  July,  rm. 

"Deib  SiE.^-When  I  came  to  Lich- 
field, 1  found  that  my  portrait  ^  h^  been 
much  visited,  and  much  admired.  Eve^ 
man  has  a  lurking  wish  to  appear  consideT* 
able  in  his  native  place;  and  1  was  pleased 
with  the  dignity  conferred  by  such  a  testi- 
mony of  your  regard.  • 

"  Be  pleased,  therefore,  to  acceot  the 
thanks  of,  sir,  your  most  obliged,  and  most 
humble  servant,  "  Sam.  Johnsoh. 

''  Compliments  to  Miss  Heynolds." 

*•  TO  DR.  JOHNSON. 

'  ««EdiDbuig1i,3irUi  July,  1771. 

"Mv  DEAE  siE,-^The  bearer  of  this, 
Mr.  Beatde,  professor  of  moral  philosophy 
at  Aberdeen,  is  desirous  Qf  bdng  mtroduced 
to  your  acquaintance.  Hft  genius  mad 
learning,  and  labours  in  the  service  of  4^- 
tue  and  religion,  render  him  very  wo^y 
of  it:  and  as  he  has  a  high  esteem  of  p|iir 
character,  I  hope  you  will  give  him  a 
favourable  reception.    I  ever  ion,  &c. 

<'  James  Boswell." 


•  [The  uncle  of  Lord  Lytteltoif who  fived  at 
Little  Higley.— Ed] 

»  IThus  in  Mbb.  Thrale's  book.— Ed.] 
,  ^  Comeliiia    Foid,    bia    mother's   nephew  ^- 
Pioksi. 

*  The  seoond  portrait  of  JohnaoD,  painted  b^ 
Sir  Joflbna  RejnoMa;  with  hjr^atmg  nosed,  end 
hishandibent  It  waa  at  thk Vie, it  ia  beli^ed, 
in  the  poisenion  of  'Mm  Loot  Porter,  and  m 
atill  Jfrobably  at  Lichfield.—- MAZ.ONe.  [It  k 
now  the  property  of  the  Marq^aia  of  Stafibrd.— 
Ed.] 
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[<*dB.  JOHNMIf  TO  MKS.  THRALB. 

>«UcU«U,  8M*  3d  Ave  1771. 

tenen,  "  ftiving  stayed  my  month  with 
▼oi.  L  Taylor,  I  came  awa;^  on  Wednea- 
^'  ^  day,  ieaving  him,  I  think,  in  a  dispo- 
sition of  mind  not  very  uncommon,  at  once 
weary  of  my  stay,  and  grieved  at  my  depar- 
ture. 

*<  M^  purpose  was, to  have  made  haste  to 
you  and  Streatham ;  and  who  would  have 
expected  thatf  should  hav#  been  stopped 
by  LtM^?  Hearing  me  give  Francis  orders 
to  take  in  places,  she  told  me  that  I  should 
not  go  tul  after  next  week.  J  thought  it 
proper  to  comply;  for  I  was  pleased. to  find 
that  I  could  please,  and  proud  of  showing 
you  that  I  do  not  come  an  universal  out- 
coat  Lucy  is  likewise  a  very  peremptory 
maiden;  and  if  I  had  gone  without  permis- 
sion, I  am  not  very  sure  that  I  might  have 
been  welcome  at  another  time."] 

"  TO  BBNJfBT  LANOTON,  £SQ.  AT  LANGTON. 

««28thA^urt,  1771. 

"  DaAR  s», — I  am  latelv  returned  from 
Staffordshire  and  Derbysnire.  *  The  last 
letter  mentions  two  others  which  you  have 
written  to  me  since  you  received  my  pam- 
phlet Of  these  two  I  never  had  but  one, 
m  which  you  mentioned  a  design  of  visits 
ing  Scotland,  and,  by  consequence,  put  my 
jburney  to  Langton  out  of  my  thoughts. 
My  summer  wanderings  aire  now  over,  and 
I  am  engaging  in  a  very  great  work,  the 
revision  of  i^  Dictionary;  from  which  I 
know  not,  at  present,  how  to  get  loose. 

"  If  you  have  observed,  or  heen  told,  any 
errours  or  omiasions,  you  will  do  me  a  great 
favour  by  letting  me  know  them. 

"  Ladv  Rothes,  I  find,  has  disappointed 
you  and  herself.  Ladies  will  have  these 
tricks.  The  queen  and  Mrs.  Thrale,  both 
ladies  of  experience,  yet  both  missed  their 
reckoning^  this  summer.  I  hope,  a  fhw 
months  will  recompense  your  uneasiness. 

"  Flease  to^U  Lady  Rothes  how  highly 
1  falue  the  honour  of  her  invitation,  which 
it  li  my  purpose  to  obey  as  soon  as  I  have 
dkgnffaged  myself!  In  the  mean  time  I 
sWI  nope  to  hear  often  of  her  ladyship,  and 
every  day  better  news  and  better,  till  I  hear 
that  5rou  have  both  the  happiness,  which  to 
both  is  ve^  sincerelv  wisned  by,  sir,  your 
most  afiectaiiate  and  most  humble  servant, 
<'  Sax.  Johxsok.*' 

••  In  October  I  again  wrote  to  himj  thank- 
ing him  for  his  last  letter,  and  his  obliging 
reception  of  Mr.  Beattie:  informing  him 
that  I  had  been^t  Alnwick  lately,  and  had 
good  accountsm  him  from  Dr.  Percy. 

Jin  October,  1771,  John  BeU,  Esq. 
Hertfordshire,  a  gentlemaif  with 
whom   he  had  maintained  a  long 
and  strict  IHendship,  had  the  misfortune  to 


losei^  wife,  and  wished  Johnaon,  from 
the  outlines  <^  her  chaflMter,  which  he 
should  give  him,  and  his  mfn  kaowledge  c  f 
her  worth,  to  compose  a  moimiBentaJ  in- 
scription for  her:  he  returned  the  hutsbaiJ 
thanks  fof^he  confidence  he  placed  in  him, 
and  acquitted  himself  of  the  task  in  a  noe 
eulogium,  now  to  be  seen  in  the  pah&h 
church  of  Watford  in  Hertfordahire.J 

In  his  religious  record  of  this  year  we  ob- 
serve that  he  was  better  than  uaual,  boib 
in  bo4y  and  mind,  and  better  8ati86ed  with 
the  regularity  of  his  conduct.  But  he  is 
still "  trying  his  ways  "  too  rigorously.  He 
charges  himself  with  not  rising  early 
enouffh;  yet  he  mentions  what  was  surety 
a  sufficient  excuse  for  this,  supposing  it  lo 
be  a  duty  seriously  required,  aa  he  all  hia 
life  appears  to  have  thought  it. 

"  One  great  hinderance  is  want  of  res ; 
my  nocturnal  complaints  grow  less  trouble- 
some  towards  morning;  and  I  am  tempted 
to  repair  the  deficiencies  of  the  ni^ht." 

Alas!  how  hard  would  it  be,  if  this  in- 
dulgence were  to  be  imputed  to  a  sick  maa 
as  a  crime.  In  his  retrospect  on  the  folkyw- 
ing  Haster-eve,  he  says : 

"  When  I  review  the  last  year,  I  am  able 
to  recollect  so  little  done,  that  shame  and 
sorroW).  though  perhaps  too  weekly,  co&e 
upon  me." 

Had  he  been  judging  of  any  one  else  in 
the  same  circumstances,  how  clear  would  be 
have  been  on  the  favourable  side.  Hov 
very  difficult,  and  in  my  opinion  almost  coa- 
stitutionally  impossible  it  was  for  him  to  be 
raised  early,  even  by  the  strongest  resoiii- 
tions,  appears  from  a  note  in  one  of  his  little 
paper  books  (containing  woru  arranged  far 
his  Dictionary),  written,  I  suppose,  aboat 
1758: 

"  I  do  not  remember  that,  sinoe  I  led  Ox- 
ford, I  ever  rose  early  by  mere  choice,  bit 
once  or  twice  at  Edial,  and  two  or  three 
times  for  the  Rambler  *.» 

I  think  he  had  fair- ground,  enough  to 
have  quieted  his  mind  on  the  subject,  I7 
concluding  that  he  was  physicaUy  incapa- 
ble of  what  is  at  best  but  a  coounodiois 
regulation. 

In  1773  he  was  altogether  qnieseent  n 
an  authour;  but  it  will  oe  found,  from  tt» 
various  evidences  which  I  shall  bring  tt>> 
gether,  that  his  mind  was  acute,  liv^y,  and 
vigorous. 

"  DR.  JOHNSON  TO  SIR  JOSHUA  RKTKOLBS. 

"  DsAs  SIR,— Be  pleased  to  send  to  Mr. 
Banks,  whose  place  of  residence  I  do  not 
know,^  this  note,  whteh  I  have  sent  opes, 
that,  if  you  please,  you  may  read  it. 


1  [And,  ••for  the  Ramblsr,"  it  emdd  hudly 
have  been  •fifty  mart  cMce."— Cn.] 
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<<  When  you  send  it,  do  not  tve  your 
own  seal.     1  ai%  sir,  your  moat  bumble 


servant, 


«  Sam.  JoBHaoK." 


*'  BR.  JOHNSOIV   TO   JOSEPH   BAlffS,    BSQ. 
«« JoliMOBVooart,  Fleei-rtreat,  STtll  Tcb.  ITO. 
*4>FerpetDa  ambiU  bii  tent  pneinia'lactlf 
YIbo  habet  altria  Capm  ieeonda  Jotis  ^ 
<<  Si  a, — I  return  tbanka  to  yoa  and  to  Dr. 
Solander  for  the  pleasure  whicb  I  received 
in  yesterday'*  conversation.  '  I  couid  not 
recolleet  a  motto  fbr  your  goiLt,  but  have 
given  her  one.      You,  sir,  may  Mfhapa 
have  an  epick  poem  from  some  nappier 
pen  than,  sir,  your  most  humble  servant, 
"  Sam.  Johnson." 
p 

'*  JAMES  BOSWELLy'KSQ.  TO  DK.  J0HNS017. 

^*  Mt  dear  sir, — it  is  hard  that  I  can- 
not prevail  on  ^ou  to  write  tov  me  oilener. 
But  I  am  convinced  that  it  is  in  vain  to^  ex- 
pect from  you  a  private  correspondence  with 
any  regularity.  I  must,  therefore,  look  up- 
on you  as  a  fountain  of  wisdom,  from 
whence  few  rills  are  communicated  to  a. 
distance,  and  which  must  be  approached 
at  its  source,  to  partake  fully  of  its  virtues. 
•        •«••• 

"  I  am  coming  to  LfOndon  soon,  and  am 
to  appear  in  an  appeal  from  the  court  of 
session  in  the  house  of  lords.  A  school- 
master in  Scotland  was,  by  a  court  of  in- 
ferior jurisdiction,  deprived  of  his  office, 
for  beinff  somewhat  severe  in  the  chastise- 
ment of  his  scholars.  The  court  of  ses- 
sion considering  it  to  be  dangerous  to  the 
interest  of  learning  and  education,  to  les- 
sen the  dignity  of  tepchers,  and  make  them 
afraid  of  too  indulgent  parents,  instigated 
by  the  complaints  of  their  children,  restored 
him.  His  enemies  have  appealed  to  the 
house  oC  lords,  though  thQ  salary  is  only 
twenty^  pounds  a  year.  I  was  counsel  for. 
him  here.  I  hope  there  will  be  little  fear 
of  a  reversal ;  but  I  must  beg  to  have  your 
aid  in  my  plan  of  supporting  the  decree. 
It  is  a  general  question,  and  not  a  poin^  of 
particular  law. 

'M  am,  &c.      *'  James  Boswill." 

'  *'  DE.  jqBNSON  TO  JAMES  BOSWELL,  ES^ 
<*  ifitb  Mnehy  1772. 
<<Dear  sTii, — That  you  are  coming  so 
soon  to  town  I  am  very  glad ;  and  still  more 


*  Thai  tmndated  by  a  ftieiid;— 

« In  fkme  WBrce  Mcond  to  the  Bvrae  of  Jot«, 
Thik  foat,  who  twico  tlio  worid  had  tmvonad  RMOd, 

Dflwnriac  bpth  her  niMter^  care  and  lore, 
Eaae  and  perpetual  pasture  now  has  band.** 

[Neither  the  original  nor  the  translation  will 
add  mach  to  the  poetical  fame  of  Mr.  BaswaU*i 
IVieodi.  The  Latin  seesiS  porticolariy  stiff  and 
poor  — Ed.1 


ice 


glad  that-you  are  coming  as  an  aiKeOcate* 
I  think  nothing  more  likiny  ta  maktf^your 
life  pass  happily  away,  than  Mt  conscious- 
ness of  your  own  value,  which  emagc 
in  your  profession  will  -  certainlv  mff^^ 
If  I  can  giVe  you  any  collateral  help,Tnope 
you  do  not  suspect  that  it  will  be  wanting. 
My  kindness  for  you  has  neither  tly  merit 
of  singular  virtue,  nor  the  reproach  of  sin- 
gular prejudice  Whether  to  love  you  be 
riffht  or  wrong,  I  hate  maif^  on  ray^side: 
Mrs.  Tlirale  loves  you,  and  Mrs.  Wftama 
loves  you,  and  what  would  have  inclined^ 
me  to  love  you,  if  I  had  been  neutral  before^ 
you  are  a  great  favourite  of  Dr.  Beattie. 

"Of  Dr.  Beattie  I  should  have  thought 
much,  but  that  his  lady  puts  him  out  of  my 
head ;  she  is  a  very  lovely. woman. 

"The  ejection  which  you  come  hither 
to  oppose,  appears  very  cruel,  unreasonable, 
and  oppressive.  I  should  think  there  could 
not  be  much  doubt  of  your  sudcess. 

"  Mt  heidth  grows  better,  ^  i  am, 
not  fvAtf  recoverai.  I  beUeve  it  is  held 
that  men  do  not  recover  very  fsst  afler 
three-score.  I  hope  yet  to  see  Beattie's 
college:  and  have  not  given  up  the  western 
voyage.  But  however  all  this  may  be  or 
not,  let  us  try  to  make  each  other  hsppy 
when  we  meet,  and  not  refer  our  pleasure 
to  distant  times  or  distant  places. 

"  How  comes  it  that  you  tell  me  nothing 
oPyour  lady?  I  hope  to  see  her  some  time, 
and  till  then  shall  be  glad  to  hear  of  her. 
I  am,  dear  sir,  &o.  • 

"  Sam.  Johhsox." 

"PR.     JOHNSON   TO     BENNET    LANOTON, 
BSq,.  AT  LANQTOH. 

^      M  Uih  QCarch,  im, 

'''Dear  sir, — I  congratulate  you  and 
Lady  A6the8  on  your  little  man,  and  hope 
you  Will  all  be  many  years  happy  toge^er. 

"  Poor  Miss  Langton  can  have  litue  part 
in  the  joy  of  her  family.  Sh^  this  day  call 
rid  her  aunt  Langton  to  receive  the  sa«tf 
ment  with  her  :  and  made  me  talk  y Ww 
day  on  such  suojects  Ab  suit  her%ondmon 
It  will  probiftbly  be  her  viatteum.  I  mfkHy 
need  not  mention  again  that  she  wishes  to 
see  her  mother.  I  am,  sir,  your  most  hum- 
ble servant, 

"  Sam.  J^knsok.*' 

On  the  31st  of  March,  I  was  hsppj  to 
find  myself  again  in  mv  friend's  study,  ajpij^ 
was  glad  to  see  my  old  acquaintance,  MrT 
Francis  BaHber,  who  has  now  returned 
home.  Di'.  Johnson  received  me  with  a 
hearty  welcome :  saying,  «*I  am  glad  you 
are  come,  and  glad  you  are  come  upon  such 
an  errand: "  (alluding  to  the  cause  of  the 
schoolmaster.)  Bosweli<.  "I  hope,  sir^ 
he  will  be  in  no  danger.    It  is  a  very  delL 
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cate  mfttter  to  interfeie  between  a  master 
and  hiB  scholars:  nor  do  I  see  how  you  can 
fix  the  dcgT^  of  severity  that  a  mastep  may 
vse."  JoHKSON.  *<  ^^  hy,  sir,  till  you  caa 
fix  the  degree  of  obstinacy  imd  aegli^ence 
of  thc^Bcholars,  YOU  cannot  fix  the  degree 
of  severity  of  the  master.  Severity  must 
be  con^ued  until  obstinacy  be  subdued, 
and  neglisence  be  cured."  He  mentioned 
the  severity  of  Hunter,  his  own  master. 
"Sir  (saidl),#lunter  is  a  Scotch  name: 
BO  it  should  seem  this  schoolmaster  who 
%etLi  yj3u  so  severely  was  a  Scotchman.  I 
can  now  account  for  your  prejudice  against 
the  Scotch."  Johitsok.  <*  Sir,  he  was 
not  Scotch  ;  and,  abating  his  brutality,  he 
was  «  very  good  master." 

We  taUcM  of  his  two  political  pamphlets, 
'(The  False  Alarm,"  and  "Thoughts  con- 
cerninff  Falkland^  Islands."  Johnsov. 
"  WeU,  sir,  which  of  them  did  you  think 
the  best?"  BoswBLiu.  "I  liked  the  sec- 
ond best"  Johnson.  "  Why,  sir,  I 
Uked  the  first  best  j  and  Beattie  liked  the 
first  best  Sir,  there  is  a  subtlety  of  disqui- 
sition  in  the  first,  that  is  worth  all  the  fire 
of  the  second."  BoswEtL.  "  l^ray,  sir, 
is  it  true  that  Lord  North  paid  you  a  visit, 
and  that  you  got  two  hundred  a  year  in 
addition  to  your  pension?"  Johnsok. 
"  No,  sir.  Except  what  I  had  from  the 
bookaeller,  I  did  not  get  a  farthinr  by 
them.  And  between  you  and .  roe,  I  be- 
Keve  Lord  North,  is  no  friend^  to  me," 
BoswELii.  tfHow  so,  sir?"  Jornsom/ 
"Why,  sir,  you  cannot  account  for  the 
fancies  of  men.  Well,  how  does  Lord  Eli- 
baiUc?  and  how  does  Lord  Monbpddo?" 
BoswBLL.  "  Very  well,  sir.  Lord  Mon- 
boddo^  still  maintams  the  superiority  of  the 
savage  life."  Johnson.  "What  strange 
narrowness  of  mind  now  is  that,  to  tlxink 
the  things  we  have  not  known  are  better 
than  the  things  which  we  have  known." 
BoswELL.  "  Why,  sir^  that  is  a  common 
prejudice."  J^hkb^n.  "Yes,  sir,  but  a 
covunon  prejudice  should  not  be  found  in 
one  who8#  trade  it  is  to  rectify  errour."  . 

A  .gentleman  having  come  in  who  wm  to 
go  ais  a  mate  in  the  ship  along  with  Mr. 


>  [See  ante,  p.  275.— Ed.] 
*  [James  Bnroet,  bom  in  1714,  called  to  the 
ficottiflh  bar  m  1738,  and  advanced  to  be  a  lord 
of  ieasion,  by  the  title  of  Lord  Monboddo,  in 
1767,  wan,  in  private  life,  as  well  as  in  his  Ihera- 
IP  career,  a  homorist ;  the  learning  and  acute  aesa 
of  his  varjons  works  are  obscured  by  his  love  of 
suignlarity  and  paradox.  He  died  iu  1799. — ^Ed. 
He  was  a  devout  believer  in  the  virtues  of  the  he- 
roic ages  and  the  deterioration  of  civiliaed  man- 
Idiid;  a  great  contemner  of  luxuries,  insomuch 
that  he  vebyw  used  a  wheel-carriage.  It  should 
be  added  that  he  was  a  gentleman  of  the  most 

,      amiable  disposition,  and  tm  strictest  hpnour  and 

•     integrity.— -Waltkr  Scott.] 


Banks  and  Dr.  Soiaader,  Dr.  Johnson  ask- 
ed what  were  the  n^niif  of  the  ships 
destined  for  the  expedition^.  The  gentle- 
man answered,  tkey  were  once  to  he  called 
the  Drake  and  the  Ralegh,  hut  now  they 
were  to  to  be  called  the  Kesolution  and  the 
Adventure.  -  Johnson.  *'  Much  hetisr  ; 
for  had  the  Ralegh  returned  wilhont  go&^ 
round  the  workl,  it  would  have  heen  ndicu- 
lous.  To  ffive  them  the  namea  of  the  Drak? 
and  the  Ralegh  waft  laying  a  trap  for  satire.'^ 
BoswsLL.  "  Had^ou  not  some  desire  to 
go  upon  this  expedition,  sir?  "  Johnson. 
'<  Why,  yes,  hut  I  s6on  laid  it  aside.  Sir, 
there  is  very  little  of  intellectual,  in  the 
course. .  Besides,  I  see  but  at  a  small  dis- 
tance. So  it  was  not  worth  mv  while  t^ 
go  to  see  birds  flv,  which  I  shcmld  not  hare 
seen  fly ;  and  fishes  swim,  which  I  shoiiMl 
not  have  seen  swimw" 

The  gentleman  being  gone,  and  Dr. 
Johnsoa  havinff  leA.  the  room  for  some  time, 
a  debate  arose  between  the  Reverend  Mr. 
Stockdale  and  Mrs.  Desmoulins,  whether 
Mr.  Banks  and  Dr.  blander  were  entitled 
to  any  share  of  glory  from  their  expeditioc. 
When  Dr.  Johnson  returned  to  ua,  I  told 
him  the  subject  of  their  dispute.  Jobfsoit 
"  Why,  ^ir,  it  was  probably  for  botany  that 
they  went  out:  I  believe  they  thought ofiiy 
of  euUins'  of  simples." 

I  thanked^  him  for  eftiowing  civilities  to 
Beattie.  «  Sir  (said  he),  I  should  thank 
yot*.  We  allk)ve  Beattie.  Mrs.  Thrak 
says,  if  ever  she  has  another  hnsband, 
she'll  have  Beattie.    He  sunk  upon  us  *  that 


3  [There  was  no  person  in  the  capacity  of  laafc 
in  eitber.of  these  ships.  Mr.  Banks  and  Dr.  Sohn- 
der  did  not  go  with  this  expeditkm.  The  re«oa 
which  they  alleged  for  abfmdoniiig  the  i«*^>«>Wia 
will  be  found  in  the  Annual  Register  for  1772,  a. 
108.— Ed.] 

*  **TO   JAMES    BOSWaX.!.,  X8Q. 

«  Edlntnusli,  Sd  H^,  179S. 
**  Mt  dkar  sik, — As  I  snppoee  your  great 
work  will  soon  be  reprinted,  I  b^  leave  to  troa- 
ble  you'  with  a  remark  on  a  passage  of  it,  in  which 
I  am  a  little  misrepresented.  &  not  alanned; 
the  tnisrepresentation  is  not  imputable  *to  jea. 
Not  having  the  book  at  hand,  I  cannot  sf^cifr 
the  page,  but  I  suppose  yon  will  easily  £ni  i. 
Dr.  Johnson  Says,  speaking  of  Mrs.  Title's  frai- 
ly,  '  Dr.  Beattie  tunk  upon  us  that  he  was  mw- 
ried,  or  words  to  tbat  purpose.*  I  am  not  swe 
that  I  understand  tunk  upon  «s,  which  m  a  vefy 
unoommon  phrase:  but  it  saems  to  me  to  anpiy 
(and  others,  1  find,  have  undontood  it  n  the 
same  sense),  studiously  fonceaUdJrom  us  his 
bting  married.  Now,  nr,  this  was  by  no  means 
the  case.  I  could  have  no  motive  to  coneeaJ  a 
circumstance  of  which  I  never  Was  nor  caa  be 
ashamed;  and  of  which  Dr.  Johnson  seemed  to 
think,  when  he  afteirwuds  became  acqnaailed 
with  Mn.  Beattie,  that  I  had,  as  was  tme.  rsa. 
son  to  be  proud.     &i  fitf  wis  I  from 
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he  was  marri^^  else  Tve  should  have  shown 
ills  lady  more  civHities.  She  is  a  very  fine 
woman.  But  how  can  jmi  show  flirilities 
to  a  nonentity?  I  did  n^  think  he  had 
been  married.  Nay,  I  didW)t  think  ahout 
it  one  way  or  other;  hut  he  did  not  tell  ts 
Qfhw  lady  till  late." 

He  then  spoke  of  St  Kikla,  the  most  re* 
mote  of  the  Hehrides.  I  told  him,  I  thought 
of  hu^ing  it.  Johksoh,  "  Pray  do,  sir. 
"We  will  ffo  and  pass  a  winter  amid  the  hlasts 
there.  We  shall  have  fine  fish,  and  we  will 
take  some  dried  tongues  with  us,  and  some 
books.  We  will  have  a  strong  huilt  vessel, 
and  some  Orkney  men  to  navigate  her. 
We  must  build  a  tolerable  house:  but  we 
may  carry  with  us  a  wooden  house  ready 
made)  and  requiring  nothing  but  to  be  put 
up.  Consider,  sir,  by  buying  St.  Kilda, 
you  may  keep  the  people  from  falling  into 
worse  hands.  We  must  give  them  a  cler-' 
g^man,  and  he  shall  he  one.  of  Seattle's 
choosing.  He  shall  be  educated  at  Maris- 
chal  College.  I  '11  be  your  lord  chancellor, 
or  what  you  please.*'  Boswsll.  *^Are 
you  serious,  sir,  in  advising  me  to  buy  SU 
Kilda?  for  if  you  should  advise  me  to  go  to 
Japan,  I  believe  I  should  do  it"  Johnson. 
'•  Why,  yes,  sir,  I  ameterious."  Bos  will. 
•*  Why  then  I'll  see  what  pan  be  done." 

I  gave  him  an  account  of  the  two  parties 
in  the  church  of  Scotland, '  those  for  sup- 
porting the  rights  of  patrons,  independent 
of  the  people,  and  those  against  it  JoHir- 
soic.  "  It  should  be  settled  one  way  or  other. 
I  cannot  wish  well  to  a- popular  election  of 
the  cleri^y,  when  I  consider  that  it  occasions 
such  animosities,  such  unworthy  courting 
of  the  people,  such  slanders  between  itie 

cealing  her,  that  my  wife  had  at  that  time  ali^oet 
as  nixmeroiM  an  acqaniptanee  in  London:  as  I  had 
my§elf ;  and  was,  not  very  long  after,  kuicUy  in- 
vited and  elegantly  entertained  at  Streatham  by 
Mr.  and  Mn.  Thrale. 

**  My  request,  therefore,  is,  that  yoa  would 
rectify  this  matter  in  your  new  edition.  Yoa.  are 
at  liberty  to  make  what  ose  yoa  please  of  this 
letter. 

"  My  best  wishes  ever  attend  yoa  and  yoor 
family.  Believe  me  to  be,  with  the  ntmost  r^ 
prd  and  esteem,  dear  nr,  yoor  obliged  and  affec- 
tionate humble  servant,  '*  J.  Bsattie." 

I  have,%om  my  respect  for  my  friend  Dr. 
Beattie,  and  regard  to  his  extreme  sensibility,. in. 
seited  the  foregomg  letter,  .thongh  I  cannot  bat 
wonder  at  his  considering  as  any  impatatioQ.  a 
phrase  commonly  used  among  the  best  friends. 
— Bosw£i«i..  [Dr.  Beattie  was,  periiaps*  the 
more  sensitive  on  this  point  as  he  must  have  been, 
at  the  time  be  wrote,  conscious  that  there  was 
something  that  might  give  a  colour  to  such  an 
imputation.  It  became  known,  shortly  after  the 
date  of  tills  letter,  that  the  mind  of  poor  Mn.  Be- 
attie had  become  deranged,,  and  she  passed  the 
last  yean  of  her  life  in  confinement.— See  Life  of  i 
SeatUe,  by  Sir  W.  Forbes.--ED^.]  *         | 
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contendmg  parties,  and  other  disadvan 
ges.  It  is  enougn^  allow  the  people  to 
monstrat^  againsfme  nomination  of  a  m 


and  other  disadvanta* 
re* 
.  ,  ^ination  of  a  min- 
ister for  solid  reasons." '  (I  suppose  he 
meant  heresy  or  immorality.) 
.  He  was  engaged  to  dine  abroad,  and  ask- 
ed me  to  return  to  him  in  the  evenii^g,  at 
nine,  which  I  accordingly^id,    * 

.We  drank  tea  with  ife.  Williams,  who 
told  us  a  story  of  second  sight,  which  hap- 
pened in  Wales,  where  she  -ahis  born.  He 
listened  to  it  very  attentively,  and  said  he 
should  be  glad  to  have  some  instances  of  that 
faculty  well  authenticated.  His  elevated 
wish  for  moi^e  and  moce  evidence  for  spirit,  in 
opposition  to  the  grovelling  belief  or  mate- 
naiisra,  led  him  to  a  love  of  such  mysteri- 
ous disquisitions.  He  again  justly  observed, 
that  we  could  have  no  eertainty  of  the  truth 
of  supernatural  appearances,  unless  ^ome- 
thing  was  told  us  which  we  coukl  not  know 
by  ordinary  means,  or  something  done  which 
could  not  be  done  but  by  supernatural 
power  1 :  that  Pharaoh  in  reason  and  jus-r 
tice  required  such  evidence  from  Moses; 
nay,  that  our  Saviour  said,  "  If  I  had  not 
done  among  them  the  works  which  none 
other  man  did,  they  had  not  had  sin.'^  He 
had  said  in  the  morning,  that  ^'  Macaulay'ii 
History  of  St..  Kilda  *•  was  very  well  writ- 
ten, except  some  foppery  about  liber^r  and 
slavery.  I  mentioned  to  him  that  Macau- 
lay  told  me,  he  was  advised  to  leave  out  of 
his  book  the  wonderful  story  that  upon  the 
approach  of  a  stranger  all  th«  hihalMtants 
catch  cokl  s ;  but  that  it  had  been  so  well  au- 
thenticated, he  determined  to  retain  it. 
JoHNsoK.  «  Sir,  to  leave  things  out  of  a 
book,  merely  because  people  tell  you  they 
will  not  be  believed,  is  meanness.  Macau- 
lay  acted  with  more  magnanhnity." 
,  We  talked  of  the  Roman  CathoUck  leli- 


*  [This  is  the  trae  distinction;  and  if  Johnson 
had  on  all  occask>ns  abided  by  tins  text,  he  would 
have  escaped  the  ridicule  and  regret  whkh  he  oir 
ten  occasioned  by  the  appearance,  if  not  the  re- 
ality, of  superstitious  credulity.  When  he  said, 
**  that  all  ages  and  all  nations  believe^  in  these 
snpematnml  manifestations  (ante,  p.  149);  and 
again, "  that  they  are  so  ii^nent,  that  they  can- 
not be  caDed  fortuitcraa*'  (ante,  p.  228),  he  shonld 
have  given  as  the  instances  in  which  any  thins 
was  clearly  and  nndonbtedly  tUnc,  which  conld 
only  have  been  done  by  .supematmal  power. 
Appearances,  without  sapemataral  facts,  are 
nothing :  they  may  be  dreams,  or  disease.  Every 
oae  sees  viskuis  in  his  sleep,  and  every  body 
knows  that  the  sick  see  them  in  their  paroxysms;, 
and  there  are  some  caifes^soch  as  that  of  Nicolai. 
the  Berlih  bookseller),  in  wluch  persons,  awake 
and  not  otherunse  disordered  in  mind,  have 
"thick-coming  fkncies,**  and  see  what,tf  real, 
would  be  supernatural;  but  where,  we  muatagaui 
ask,  is  there  in  the  profane  history  of  the  wwld» 
one  well  attested  supernatural  /acH— ^£d.] 
*  [See  ante,  p.  246.— £d«] 
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gton,  and  how  little  diflbence  there  was  in 
essential  matters  betmen*  ours  and  it, 
Johnson.  <*Tfue,  sir;  all  denominations 
of  christians  hate  really  little  difference  in 
point  of  doctrine,  thoug^h  they  may  differ 
widely  in  external  forms.  There  is  a  pro- 
dig;ious  di|Eerenc0  between  Uie  external 
form  of  one  of  y^ar  presbyterian  churches 
of  Scotland,  and  the  church  in  Italy;  yet 
the  doctrine  taught  is  essentially  the  same." 
I  mentioned  the  petition  to  parliament 
for  removing  the  subscription  to  the  thirty- 
nine  articles  K  JoHirsoir.  '*  It  was  soon 
thrown  out.  Sir,  they  talk  of  not  making 
boys  at  the  universitv  subscribe  to  what 
they  do  not  understand ;  but  they  ought  to 
consider,  that  our  universities  were  founded 
to  bring  up  members  for  the  church  of  Eng- 
land^  and  we  must  not  supply  our  enemies 
with  arms  for  our  arsenal.  No,  sir,  the 
meaning  of  subscribing  is,  not  that  they 
fully  understand  all  the  articles,  but  that 
they  will  adhere  to  the  church  of  England. 
Now  take  it  in  this  wa^,  and  suppose  that 
they  should  only  subscribe  their  adherence 
to  the  church  of  En^lfind,  there  would  b<^ 
siill  the  same  difficult;/';  for  still  the  young 
men  would  be  subscribing  to  what  they  do 
not  understand.  For  if  you  should  ask 
them,  what  do  you  mean  by  the  church  of 
England?  Do  you  know  in  what  it  differs 
from  the  presbvterian  church?  from  the 
Romish  church?  from  the  Greek  church? 
from  the  Coptick  church?  they  could  not 
tellyou.  So, sir, itcomes to thesame  thing." 
BoswELL.  "  But,  would  it  not  be  suffi- 
cient to  subscribe  the  Bible?"  Johnson. 
"  Why,  no,  sir;  for  all  sects  will  subscribe 
the  Bible;  nay,  the  Mahometans  will  sufo- 


^  [This  WBB  a  petitioa  drawn  op  by  Mr*.  FVan- 
cis  Blackburn,  who,  though  an  archdeacon  of 
the  church  of'  Eiijj^land,  had  published  aeveral 
works  a^inst  herdiacipline  and  peculiar  doctrines; 
tbe*petition  was  presented  on  the  6th  of  Febmary ; 
and  after  an  animated  debate,  rejected  (not  being 
even  allowed  to  lie  on  the  table)  by  217  voices 
against  7^  Mr.  Gibbon  thus  notices  this  debate, 
in  a  letter  to  Lord  She6ieid:  **  I  congratalate  you 
on  the  late  vietory  of  our  dear  mamma,  the  church 
of  England.  She  had,  last  Thuraday  (6th  Febn- 
ary),  seventr-one  rebellk>as  sons,  who  pretended 
to  set  aside  tier  wall,  on  account  of  insanity,  but 
two  hundred  and  seventeen  worthy  champions, 
headed  bv  Lord  North,  Borke,  Hans  Stanley, 
Charles  Fox,  Godfrey  Clarke,  &c.  sum>orted  the 
validity  of  it  with  immite  bamonr.  By  the  by, 
Charles  Fox  prepared  himself  for  that  holy  war, 
by  passing  twenty-two  hous  in  the  pious  exercise 
of  hazard;  his  devotioi/  only  cost  him  50<M.  per 
hour,  in  all  11,000/.''  MUc.  Works,  vol.  ii.  p. 
74.  'Die  aignment  whkh  seemed  to  make  most 
efliect  in  the  lioose,  was  against  requiring  snbscrip- 
tioa  from  every  youth  Altering  the  univeriity,  of 
wHa«ev^r  age,  or  intended  for  whatever  professk>n. 
To  this  point  Johosou's  observation  particularly 
•Undcfc-iD.] 


scribe  the  Bible;  for  tha  Mahometans  ae 
knowledge  Jesus  Christ,  as  well  as  Moses, 
but  m Atain  thsi^God  sent  Mahomet  aa  a 
still  greater  pra|het  than  either." 

I  mentioned  tie  motion  which  had  been 
made  in  the  house  of  commons,  to  aboJbh 
the  /ast  of  the  dOth  of  J  an  uary  '.  Jon  icso  n. 
'« Why,  sir,  I  could  have  wished  that  it  had 
been  a  temporary  act,  perhaps  to  have  ex- 
pired with  the  century.  I  am  against  abo- 
lishing it;  because  that  would  be  decbring 
it  wrong  to  establish  it;  but  I  should  liave 
no  objection  to  make  an  act,  continuing  it 
for  another  century,  and  then  letting  it  ex- 
pire." 

He  disapproved  of  the  roval  marriage 
bill;  "Because,"  said  he,  "I  would  not 
have  the  people  think  that  the  validity  of 
marriage  depends  on  the  will  of  man,  or 
that  the  risht  of  a  king  depends  on  the  will 
of  man.  I  should  not  have  been  against 
making  the  marriage  of  any  of  tfie  royal 
I'amily,  without  the  approbalioB  of  king  and 
pariiament,  highly  criminal*." 

In  the  morning  we  had  talked  of  old  fam- 
ilies, and  the  respect  due  to  them.  Johv- 
soN.  "  Sir,  you  have  a  right  to  that  kind 
of  respect,  and  are  arguing  for  yourself.  I 
am  for  supporting  the  principle,  and  am  dis- 
interested in  doing  it,  as  I  have  no  such 
right."  Bo  SWELL.  '*  Why,  sir,  it  is  one 
more  incitement  to  a  man  to  do  well." 
JoHirsoiY.  "Yes,  sir,  and  it  is  a  matter  of 
opinion  very  necessary  to'  keep  society  to- 
gether. What  is  it  but  opinion,  by  which 
we  have  a  respect  for  authority,  that  pre- 
vents us,  who  are  the  rabble,  from  rising  up 
tod  pulling  down  you  who  are  ffentiemcn 
from  your  places,  and  saying,  <  We  will  be 
gentlemen  m  our  turn?'  Now,  sir,  that  re- 
spect for  authority  is  much  more  easily 
granted  to  a  man  whose  father  has  had  it, 
than  to  an  upstart,  and  so  society  is  mora 

'  [Doctor  Nowell  had  preached,  as  usoal,  be- 
fore the  house  on  the  80th  of  Jan.  and  had  been 
thanked  for  his  sermon.  Some  days  afterwardt, 
Mr.  ThoK  Townshend  comi^asned  of  certain  an- 
constitutional  passages  m  the  sermon;  and  on  the 
21st  Feb.  after  a  debate,  the  thanks  were  oidered 
to  ))e  expunged  from  the  journals;  and  on  the  Xd 
March,  Mr.  Fred.  Montague  moved  for  leave  to 
bring  in  a  biQ  to  repeal  the  observmce  of  that 
day  altogether.  This  motion  was  rejected  by  129 
to  97.— Ed.1 

'  [It  is  not  very  easy  to  undentand  Dr.  John- 
son's objection  as  above  stated.  Does  not  the 
validity  of  all  marriages  **  depend  on  the  will 
of  man,"  that  Is,  are  there  not  in  all  civilized  na- 
tions certain  I^gal  formula  and  conditions  requi- 
site' to  constitQte  a  maniaxe-^  If  all  human  insti- 
tations  are  to  be  diaregaraed,  what  is  mairiage? 
And  as  to  the  indefeasible  rights  of  khigs,  see 
Johnson's  opinions,  ante,  pp.  192, 195  ;  and  final- 
ly, if  it  be  competent  to  the  Icigislatnre  to  make 
an  act  Mghly  criminal,  does  not  that  imply  a 
competency  to  foibid  it  altogether  ?— £o.] 
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easity  supported."  ^oswej^l.  "  Perhaps, 
nr,  it  might  be  donefby  the  respect  belbnging 
to  office,  as  among  the  H^nam,  wlttre  the 
dress^  the  tog-a,  inured  rawrence."  Jobk- 
•09.  <<  Why,  we  know  v^  little  about  the 
Romansb  But,  surely,  it  is  much  easier  to 
respect  a  man  who  has  always  had  respect, 
than  to  respect  a  man  who  we  Icnow  was 
last  year  no  better  than  outselves,  and  will 
be  no  better  next  year.  In  republicks  there  is 
.no  respect  for  authority,  but  a  fear  of  pow- 
er." BoswKLL.  "At  present^  sir,  I  think 
riches  seem  to  gain  most  respect."  Johk- 
80K.  '*  No,  sir,  riciies  do  not  gain  hearty 
Rspect;they  only  procure  -external  atten- 
tion. A  very  rich  man,  from  low  begin- 
nings, may  bujr  his  election  in  a  borough; 
but;  C4Bieru  tmtUuB,  a  man  of  family  willbe 
preferred.  People  will  prefer  a  man  for 
whose  father  their  fatners  have  voted, 
though  they  should  get  no  more  money,  or 
eve^-  less.  That  slmws  that  the  respect  for 
family  is  not  merely  fanciAil,  but  has  an  ac- 
tual operation.  If  gentlemen  of  family  would 
allow  the  rich  upstarts  to  spend  their  mon- 
ey profusely,  which  they  are  ready  enough 
to  do,  and  not  vie  with  them  in  expense, 
the  upstarts  would  soon  be  at  an  ena,  and 
the  gentlemen  would  remain;  but  if  the 
gentlemen  will  vie  in  expense  with  the 
upstarts,  which  ia  very  fomish,  they  must 
be  ruined. 

p.  [Indeed,  though  a  man  of  ob* 

p.  sse!  KUre  birth  himself,  Dr.  Johnson^ 
partiality  to  people  of  family  was 
visible  on  every  occasion;  his  zeal  for  sub* 
ordination  warm  even  to  bigotry;  his  ha- 
tred to  innovation,  and  reverence  for  the 
old  feudal  times,  apparent,  whenever  any 
possible  manner  of  show^ing  them  occurred.] 
I  ^ave  him  an  account  of  the  excellent 
mimickry  of  a  friend^  of  mine  in  Scx)tland; 
observing,  at  the  same  time,  that  some  peo- 
ple thought  it  a  very  mean  thing.  Johic- 
soic.  "Why,  sir,  it  is  making  a  very 
mean  use  of  man's  powers.  But  to  be  a 
good  mimjck  lequires  great  powers,  great 
acuteness  of  observation,  great  retention  of 
what  is  observed,  and  great  pliancy  of  or- 
gans to  represent  what  is  observed.  I  re- 
member a  lady  of  quality  in  this  town,  Lady 

2  ^  who  was  a  wonderful  mimick,  and 

used  to  Aake  me  laugh  immoderately.  I 
have  l^rd  she  is  now  gone  mad."  Bos- 
waLL.  "  It  is  amazing  how  a  mimick  can 
not  only  give  you  the  gestures  and  voice  of 
a  person  whom  he  represents;  but  even 
what  a  person  woukl  say  on  any  particular 
subject."    JoHKsoK.    <*'Why,  sir,  you  are 


'  tThis  fnendwas  Mr.  Cnllen,  advocate,  son  of 
die  celebrated  phyfflcian,  aftenrards  a  jn^,  by 
^the  name  of  Lord  Cidlen. 

'  [The  melancholy  cbeanMtance  stated  as  to 
the  lady,  induces  the  editor  to  refrain  fh>m  at- 
lampting  to  fill  vp  this  Uank^^Ei).] 


to  consider  that  t^  manner  and  some  paN 
ticular  phrases  oQ||^r8Q||iido  much  to  im- 
press you  with  an  idea  orlum.  and  you  are 
not  sure  that  he  woul(|  ssg^what  the  mim- 
ick says  in  his  ch^iacter."  BOSWBLL.  "1 
don't  think  Foote  a  good  mimick,  sir." 
JoHKsov.  "  No,  sir;  his  imitations  are  not' 
like.  He  ffives  you  something  dilerent  from 
himself,  but  not  the  character  which  lie 
means  to  assume.  He  goes  out  of  himself, 
without  going  into  other  people.  He  cannot 
take  olT  any  person  unless  ne  is  strongly 
marked,  such  as  George  Faulkner.  He  is 
like  a  paii^ter  who  can  draw  the  portrait  of 
a  man .  who  has  a  wen  upon  his  face,  and 
who  therefore  is  easily  known.  If  a  man 
hops  upon  one  leg,  Foote  can  hop  upon  one 
leg.  6ut  he  has  not  that  nice  discrimina- 
tion which  your  friend  seems  to  possess. 
Foote  is,  however,  very  entertaining  with 
a  kind  of  conversation  between  wit  and  buf^ 
fooneiy." 

On  MondajF,  March  SS,  I  found  him  busy, 
preparing  a  fourth  edition  of  his  folio  Dic- 
tionary. 'Mr.  Peyton,  one  of  his  original 
amanuenses,  was  writing  for  hun.  iput 
him  in  mind  of  a  meaning  of  the  word  nde^ 
which  he  had  omitted,  viz.  relationship;  as 
father's  side,  mother's  side.  He  inserted 
it  I  asked  him  it  humiliating  wb9  a  good 
word.  .  He  said  he  had  seen  it  frequently 
used,  but  he  did  not  know  it  to  be  legiti- 
mate English.  He  would  not  admit  eitnli^ 
xatiofij  but  only  eiviliiy.  With  ^reat  de- 
ference to  him  1  thought  eiinlizaiion,  from 
to  dvilixey  better  in  the  sense  opposed  to 
barbarity  than  eitfiUhf;  as  it  is  oetter  to 
have  a  distinct  word  for  each  sense,  than 
one  word  with  two  senses,  which  eiviliiy 
is,  in  his  way  of  using  it.      . 

He  seemed  also  to  be  intent  on  some  sort 
of  chymical  operation.  I  was  entertained 
by  observing  how  he  contrived  to  send  Mr. 
Peyton  on  an  errand,  without  seeming  to 
degrade  him: — "  Mr.  Peyton,  Mr.  Pevton, 
wiU  you  be  so  good  as  to  take  a  walk  to 
Temple-Bar?  Tou  will  there  see  a  chy- 
misfs  shop,  at  which  you  will  hm  pleased 
to  buy  for  me  an  ounce  of  oil  of  vitriol ; 
not  s'pirit  of  vitrid,  but  oil  of  vitriol.  It 
vKll  cost  three  halfpence."  Peyton  imme- 
diately went,  and  returned  with  it,  and  told 
him  it  cost  but  a  pennv. 

[Of  the  death  of  this  poor  labourer  in 
literature,  of  whom  Mrs.  Piozzi  savs  that 
he  had  considerable  talents,  and  knew 
many  modem  languages,  Johnson  gave 
himself  the  following  pat^ic  account,  in 
a  letter  to  that  j^dy :  v 

''to   MRS.    THRALE. 

"  lit  Api4 1776. 

"  Poor  Peyton  expired  tWs  morn- 
ing,   ^e  probably — during  many      Jj'/J^ 
years,  of  which  he  sat  starving  by  •    p,  iu. . 
the  bed  of  a  wife,  not  only  uselesa 
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Imt  almost  motionless,  condemn^  by  poverty 
to  pemonal  atte^dpnce,  and  by  the  necessi- 
ty of  such  atteaSince  chained  down  to  pov- 
erty— he  probab^  th^Hight  often  bow  ligrht- 
ly  he  should  tread  the  p«|ti  of  life  without 
liis  burthen.  Of  this  thought  the  admia- 
tion  was  unavoidable,  and  the  indulgence 
might  be  rorgivan  to  frailtv  and  distress. 
His  wife  died  at  last,  and  before  she  was 
buried,  .he  was  seized  by  a  fever,  and  is 
now  going  to  the  grave; 

"  Such  miscarriages,  when  they  happen-to 
those  on  whom  many  eyes  are  fixed,  fill  hiatrv 
ries  and  tragedies ;  and  (ears  have,  been  shed 
for  the  sufferings,  andivonder  excited  by  the 
fortitude  of  those  who  neither  did  nor  suf> 
fered  more  than  Peyton."] 

I  then  reminded  him  of  the  schoolmas- 
ter's cause,  and  proposed  to  read  to  him 
the  printed  papers  concerning  it.  "  No, 
sir,"  said  he^  "  I  can  read  quicker  than  1 
can  hear."    So  he  read  them  to  himself. 

AAer  he  had  read  for  some  time,  we 
were  interrupted  by  the  entrance  of  Mr. 
Kristrom,  a  Swede,  who  was  tutor  to  some 
young  gentlemen  in  the  city.  He  told  me 
that  there  was  a,  ve^.  ^ood  History  of 
Sweden,  by  Dalih.  Having  at  that  time 
an  intention  of  writing  the  history  of  that 
country,  I  aaked  Dr.  Jbhnson  whether  one 
might  write  a  history  of  Sweden  without 
going  thither.  "Yes, sir,"  said  he,  "one 
foi'  common  use." 

We  talked  of  languages.  Johnson  ob* 
served  that  Leibnitz  liad  made  some  pro- 
gress in  a  work,  traciiu[  all  languages  up 
to  the  Hebrew.  "Why,  sir,"  said  he, 
"  you  would  not  imagine  that  the  French 
jour  J  day,  is  <krived  from  the  Latin  die*, 
and  yet  nothii^  is  more  certain  ;  and  the 
intermediate  steps  are  very  clear.  From 
dies,  comes  diwmu.  Diu  is,  by  inaccu- 
rate ears,  or  inaccurate  pronunciation,  easi- 
ly confounded  with  giu ;  then  the  Italians 
Kirm  a  substantive  of  the  ablative  of  an 
adjective,  and  thence  ^'timo,  or,  as  they 
make  it,  giomo ;  which  is  readily  contract- 
ed into  giouTy  or  tour,"  He  observed, 
that  the  Bohemian  language  was  true  Scla- 
vocick.  The  Swede  said,'  it  had  somb 
similarity  with  the  German.  Johnsov. 
"  Why,  sir,  to  be  sure>  such  parts  of  Scla- 
vonia  as  confine  with  Germany  will  bor- 
row German  worda;  and  such  pa^  as 
confine  with  Tartary  will  borrow  Tartar 
words." 

He  said,  he  never  had  it  property  ascer*- 
tained  that  the  Scotcli  Hig|)I^anders  and  the 
Irish  understood  each  other  i.    1  told  him 

^  iJm,  Mc  Anderson's  Historical  Sketehes  of 
Che  Native  Irish,  we  fiad  the  following  observa- 


"  The  Irish  and  Qaelic  Itngnaf^es  are  Mwame, 
snd  Ibnneriy  wfaatwn  spoken  u  the  Highlands 


that  my  cousin,  Colonl  Grabanr,  of  the 
Royal  Highlanders,  whSn  I  met  at  Droghe- 
da,  tol#me  theyCd.  Johitson.  "  Sir,  if 
the  Highlander  underetood  Irish,  why 
translate  the  K^  Testament  into  Erse,  as 
was  latelv  done  at  Edinburgh,  when  there 
is  an  Irish  translation.^"  S^swell.  '« Al- 
though the  Erae  and  Irish  are  both  dialects 
of  the  same  language,  there  may  be  a  good 
deal  of  diversity  between  them,  as  be- 
tween  the  different  dialects  in  Italy."  The . 
Swede  M«nt  away t  and  Dr.  Johnson  con-' 
tinued  his  reading  of  the  papers.  I  said, 
"I  am  afraid,  sir,  it  is  tronblesome." 
"  Why,  sir,"  said  he,  *«  I  do  not  take  mvch 
delight  in  it ;  but  1*11  go  through  it." 

We  went  to  the  Mitre,  and  dined  in  the 
room  where  he, and  I  first  supped  together. 
He  gave  me  great  hopes  or  my  cause. 
"Sir,"  said  he,  "the  government  of  a 
schoolmaster  .  is  •  somewhat  of  the  nature 
of  military  ^vemment;  that  is  to  ssv,  it 
must  be  arbitrary,  it  must  be  exercised  by 
the  will  of  one  man,  according  to  particular 
circumstances.  You  must  show  some  learn- 
ing upon  this  occasion.  Tou  must  show, 
tliat  a  schoolmaster  has  a  prescriptive  right . 
to  beat;  and  that  an  action  of  assauH  and 


of  Scotland  was  generally  called  Lrigh.  Those 
who  have  attended  to  the  subject  must  have  ob- 
served, that  the  word  Irish  waA  gradoally  chang- 
ed into  ErsBt  denoting  the  langiiage  that  is  now 
generally  called  GaeHc,"  Mr.  Andonon  states 
that,  whenhe  was  inGalway,  in  Iralaiid,  in  1814, 
he  fonnd  a  vessel  thffe  from  Lewis,  one  (^tha  Heb- 
rides, the  nsaster  of  which  remarked  to  him  that 
the  people'  here  qtoke  ewious  OaeHe,  bat  ha 
understood  them  easUy,  and  commerce  is  actaally 
carried  on  between  the  Highlanden  and  the 
Irish  throogb  the  mediom  of  their  conmion  lan- 
guage. "-J*.  188. 

M  J  friend,  Colonel  Meyrick  Shawe,  who  point- 
ed out  Mr.  Andeison's  work  to  me,  adds,  <«  I  can 
venture  to  say  from  my  own  experience,  that 
were  it  not  for  the  diflerence  of  pronunciatk>n, 
the  Irish  and  the  Highlanden  would  be  perfecdy 
intelligible  to  each  oiher;  and  even  with  that  dis- 
advantage, they  become  so  in  a  short  time.  I 
have  indeed  met  someHighlandefs  whom  I  could 
not  undeitptand  at  all ;  but  tiieie  was  a  Captain 
Cameron  in  the  same  regiment  with  me  (76th), 
whtf  spoke  with  an  accent  more  like  the  Irish 
than  usual,  whom  I  oouM  undentand  perfectly 
when  bespoke  slow.  There  are,  I  am  ^I,  few 
words  in  Irish  that  are  not  intelUgible  to  de  Hi^ 
landers,  but  there  are  many  iq  the  Gaelic  which 
an  Irishman  cannot  undentand.  Tha.Scotch,  as  I 
am  told,  and  as  is  naturalfiom  their  position,  hava 
many  Pkstish  and  other  foreign  woixk.  The 
Irish  have  no  PKtish  words,  but  many  Latin.'* 

Sir  Walter  Scott  also  informs  me,  that  "  there 
is  no  doubt  the  languages  are  the  same,  and  the 
di^rence  in  pronunciation  and  construction  not 
very  considerable.  The  Erse  or  Earish  is  the  ** 
Irish;  and  the  race  called  Scots  came  orkinaUy 
fh)m  Ulster.'  ->£d.] 
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battery  cannot  be  ^mitted  against  bftn  un- 
leas  there  is  some  freat  excess,  some  bar* 
barity.  This  man  has  maimed  noq»  of  his 
twjrs.  They  are  all  left  with  the  full  ex- 
ercise of  their  corporeal  faculties.  In  our 
schools  in  Enrland  many  boys  have  been 
maimed;  yet  1  never  hjeard  of  an  action 
against  a  schoolmaster  on  that  account. 
Pufiendorf,  I  think,  maintains  the  right  of  a 
schoolmaster  to  beat  his  scholars/' 
'  On  Saturday,  March  37, 1  introduced  to 
him  Sir  Alexander  Macdonald  i,  with  whom 
he  had  expressed  a  wish  to  be  acquainted. 
He  received  him  very  courteously. 

Sir  Alexander  observed,  that  the  chancel- 
lors^ in  England  are  chosen  from  views 
much  inferiour  to  the  office,  being  chosen 
from  temiwrary  political  views.  Jobhson. 
*'  Why,  sir,  in  such  a  government  as  ours, 
no  man  is  appointed  to  an  office  because  he 
is  the- fittest  ibr  it,  nor  hardfy  in  any  oth- 
¥r  gpvemment ;  because  there  are  so  manv 
connexions  and  dependencies  to  be  studied. 
A  dc^potick  prince  may  choose  a  man  to 
an  office,  merely  because  he  is  the  fittest  for 
it  The  kinff  of  Prussia  may  do  it."  Sir 
A.  *'l  think,  sir,  almost  all  great  lawyers, 
such  at  least'  tis  have  written  upon  law, 
have  known  onlv  law,  and  nothing  else." 
Johnson.  "  Why,  no,  sir ;  Judge  Hale 
was  a  great  lawyer,  and  wrote  upon  law  ; 
and  vet  he  knew  a  great  man^  other  things, 
and  has  written  upon  other  thmgs.  Selden 
too."  Sii^A.  ''Very  true, sir;  and  Lord 
Bacon.  But  was  not  Lord  Coke  a  mere 
hiwyer?  "    Johnson,    "  Why,  I  am  afraid 


'  [Next  brother  of  Sir  James  Macdouald,  whom 
Mr.  Bocwell  calls  the  Marcelliu  of  Scotland,  and 
whom  the  concarrent  testimony  of  his  contempo- 
nries  proves  to  have  been  a  very  extraordmary 
young  man.  He  died  at  Rome  m  1766.  (See 
vost,  5th  Sept,  1778.)  Sir  Alexander  succeeded 
his  brother  as  eighth  baronet,  and  was  created  an 
Irish  baron,  by  the  title  of  Lord  Macdonald,  in 
1776.  The  late  chief  baron  of  the  exchequer, 
Sir  Archibald  Moodonold,  was  their  yonngest  broth- 
er. We  shall  see  more  of  Sir  Alexander  under 
the  year  1773,  daring  the  Toor  to  the  Hebrides. 
— Ed.] 

«  [This,  no  donbt,  may  occasionally  happen, 
and  a  lord  chancellor  sometimes  disappoints  the 
expectations  not  only  of  the  country,  but  of  those 
who  make  him;  yet  on  the  whole,  h  seems  hard 
to  discover  how  chancellon  can  be  ^elected  with, 
out  soi^ attention  to  politicalinterests.  A  party 
coming,  mto  power  generally  makes  the  ablest 
and  most  prominent  lawyer  of  its  principles  chan- 
cellor. There  is  reason  to  suppose  that  a  man 
thus  selected  in  the  fiice  of  the  public,  and  from 
an  eminence  to  which  he  has  raised  himself,  will 
be  better  fitted  to  discharge  the  yarious  duties  of 
that  great  office,  than  if  chancellofs  were  to  be 
chosen  by  some  other  standard.  What,  howev- 
0.  er,  that  other  standard  should  or  could  be.  Sir 
Alexander  Bfacdonald  did  not  suggest,  and  prob- 
ably navsr  ooiMid«ed.—£iK] 


he  was,  but  he  wonkl  have  takflfa  if  veiy 
ill  if  you  had  told  him  so.  He  would  have 
prosecuted  you  for  scaigRil."  Bos^tell. 
"  Lord  Mansfield  is  not  a  mere  lawyer^* 
JoBNsoN.,  "  No.  sir,  I  never  was  in  Loid 
Mansfield's  company ;  but  Lord  Mansfield 
was  distinguished  at  the  university.  Lor<) 
Mansfield,  when  he  first  came  to  town, 
'  drank  champagne  with  fhe  wits,'  as  Prioi 
says.  He  was  the  friend  of  Pope*.*'  Sir 
A.  "  Barristers,  I  believe,  are  not  so  abu- 
sive now  as  they  were  fonnerly^.  I  fancy 
they  had  less  law  long  ago,  and  so  were 
obhged  to  take  to  abuse  to  fill  up  the  time. 
l<f ow  they  have  such  a  number  of  prece- 
dents, they  have  no  otcasion  for  abuse." 
Johnson.  "  Nay,  sir,  they  had  more  law 
k>ng  ago  than  they. have  now.  As  to  pre- 
cedents, to  be  sure  they  wiU  increase  in 
course  of  time ;  but  the  more  precedents 
there  are,  the  less  occasion  is  therefor  law ; 
that,  is  to  say,  the  less  occasion  is  there  for 
investigating  principles."  Sir  A.  «« I 
have  been  correcting  several  Scotch  at- 
cents  in  my  friend  Boswell.  I  doubt,  sir, 
if  any  Scotchman  ever  attains  tc^  a  po 
feet  English  pronunciation.'.'  Jobnson. 
**  Why,  sir,  few  of  them  do,  because  they 
do  not  persevere  after  acquiring  a  certain 
degree  of  it.  But,  sir,  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  they  may  attain  to  a  perfect 
English  pronunciation,  if  they  will.  We 
find  how  near  they  come  to  it }  and  cer- 
tainlv,  a  man  who  conquers  nineteen  parts 
of  the  Scotch  accent,  may  conquer  the 
twentieth.  But,  sir,  when  a  man  has  got 
the  better  of  Aine-tenths  he  grows  weary, 
he  relaxes  his  diligence,  befits  he  has  eor 
rected  his  accent  so  far  as  not  to  be  diss 
greeabie,  and  he  no  longer  desires  his 
friends  to  tell  hun  when  he  ^  wrong,  nor 


'  [He  was  one  pf  his  executoks.  The  laige 
^ace  which  (thanks  to  Mr.  Boswell)  Dr.  John- 
son occupies  in  our  estimate  of  the  society  of  his 
day,  makes  it  surprising  that  he  should  never 
have  been  in  company  with  Lord  Maufield;  but 
Boswell  was  disposed  to  overrate  the  extent  and 
rank  of  Johnson's  acquaintance.  It  is  proper 
here  to  correct  an  enor  relative  to  Lord  Mansfield 
and  Dr.  Johnson,  which  has  iound  its  way  into 
print  In  Miss  Hawkins's  Memoirs,  vol.  ii.  p. 
218,  she  gives  the  followibg  anecdote  on  the  au- 
thority of  her  brother,  who  states  that,  *'  calling 
upon  Dr.  JohfUan  shortly  after  the  death  qf 
Lord  Mantjield,  and  mentioning  the  event, 
Johmon  annoered,  '  Ah,  nr;  there  woe  little 
learning  and  le8$  virtue.  * '  *  It  happens,  unlucki- 
ly for  Uie  accunu;^  of  this  anecdote,  Uiat  Lord 
Mansfield  sorviveA  Br.  Johnsop  full  ten  yean.— 
Ed.] 

*  [The  jbneral  tone  of  society  is  probably  im- 
proved in  this  respect,  and  barristen  are  moie 
men  of  the  worid,  and  mix  more  jj^  polite  com- 
pany ^an  at  the  times  Sir  A. T' 
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does  he  choose  to  he  told.  Sir,  wlicn  peo- 
ple watch  mc  narrowly,  and  I  do  not  watch 
myseff,  they  wAfind  me  out  to  heof  a  par- 
ticular county.  In  the  same  manner  Dun- 
ning:  mav  be  Ibund  out  t^  be  a  Devonshire 
man.  So  most  Scotchmen  may  be  found 
out.  But,  sir,  little  aberrations  are  of  no 
disadvantag^e.  I  never  catched  Mallet  in 
a  Scotch  accent :  and  yet  Mallet,  I  sup- 
pose, was  past  five-and-twenty  before  he 
came  to  London*." 

Upon  another  occasion  I  talked  to  him 
on  tliib  subject,  having  myself  taken  some 
pains  to  improve  my  pronunciation,  by  the 
aid  of  the  late  Mr.  Love 3,  of  Dniry-lane 
theatre,  when  he  wts  a  player  at  Edinburgh, 
and  also  of  old  Mr.  Sheridan.  Johnson 
said  to  me,  "  Sir,  your  pronunciation  is  not 
offensive."  With-  this  concesnion  I  was 
pretty  well  satisfied;  and  let  me  give  my 
countrymen  of  North-Britain  tta  advice  not 
to  aim  at  absolute  perfection  in  this  respect; 
not  to  speak  high  EngUihy  as  we  are  apt  to 
call  what  is  far  removed  from  the  Seotehy 
but  which  is  by  no  means  good  Engliihy 
and  mdkes  "  the  foob  who  use  it  **  truly  ridi- 
culous. Good  English  is  plain,  easy,  and 
smooth  in  the  mouth  of  an  unaffected  Eng- 
lish gentleman.  A  studied  and  factitious 
pronunciation,  which  requires  perpetual  at- 
tention, and  imposes  perpetual  constraint, 
is  exceedingly  disp^usting.  A  small  inter- 
mixture of  provincial  peculiarities  may,  per- 
haps, have  an  agreeable  effect,  as  the  notes 
of  different  birds  concur  in  the  harmony  of 
the  grove,  i^nd  please  more  than  if  they  were 
all  exactly  alike.  I  could  name  some  gen- 
tlemen of  Ireland  3,  to  whom  a  sl^ht  propor^ 
tion  of  the  accenrt  and  recitative  of  that 
country  is  an  advantage.  The  same  obser- 
vation will  apl^ly  to  the  gentlemen  o£  Scot- 
land. I  do  not  mean  that  we  should  speak 
as  broad  as  a  certain  prosperous  memoer^ 
of  parliament  from  that  country^  though  it 
has  been  well  observed,  that  "it  has  been 
of  no  small  use  to  him;  as  it  rouses  the  at- 


^  [He  iayi»  In  the  Lives  of  the  Poeti,  that 
*<  of  Mallet  he  had  a  very  BTight  ptmooai  knowl- 
edge.** Mallet  came  to  England  in  1723,  when 
he  was  about  twenty-five  yean  of  age. — Ed.] 

'  [Love  was  an  aMumed  name,  He  wa«  the 
ton  of  Mr.  Dance,  the  architect  He  resided 
many  yean  at  Edinbnrghias  manager  of  the  the- 
otre  of  that  city;  he  removed  in  J 762  to  Druiy- 
lane,  and  died  in  1771.  He  wrote  some  theatri- 
cal pieces  of  no  repntation. — Ed.] 

*  [Mr.  Boswell  probably  included,  in  this  ob- 
servation, Mr.  Barke  ;  who,  to  the  last,  retained 
more  of  the  Irish  accent  than  was '  agreeable  to 
less  indulgent  ears. — ^Ed.]    '    • 

4  [Mr.  Dondas,  sDCcessively  lord  advocate,  sec- 
retary of  state,  first  lord  of  the  admiralty,  and 
Viscoont  MelvUle,  whose  accent,  and  many 
of  whose  ph>wB.  were  to  the  last  pecnl^y  na- 


tentiM  of  the  house  bjL  its  uncomraonnesBj 
and  is  equ^l  to  tropes  1^  figures  in  a  good 
Engliah  speaker."  I  would  give  as  an  in- 
stance of  what  I  mean  to  recommend  to  my 
countrymen,  the  pronunciation  of  the  late 
Sir  Gilbert  Elliot^;  and  may  I  presume  to 
add  that  of  the  present  Eari  of  3farchmont^, 
who  toki  me,  with  great  good-humour,  that 
the  master  of  a  sh<^  in  London  where  he 
was  not  known,  said  to  him,  "  I  suppose, 
sir,  you  are  an  American."  "  Why  so,  sir  ? " 
said  his  lordship.  **  Because,  sir,"  replied 
the  shopkeeper,"  you  meak  neither  English 
nor  Scotch,  but  something  difierent  frran 
both,  which  I  conclude  is  the  language  of 
America." 

Boswell.  "  It  may  be  of  use,  sir,  to 
have  a  dictionaiy  to  ascertain  the  pronunci- 
ation.*' JoHKSOH.  "Why,  sir,  my  Dic- 
tionary shows  you  the  accent  of  words,  if 
you  can  but  remember  them."  Bos  well. 
"  But,  sir,  we  want  marks  to  ascertaiii  the 

eronunciation  of  the  vowels.  Sheridan,  f 
elieve,  has  fini^ed  such  a  work."  Jobx- 
SON.  Why,  sir,  consider  how  much  easier 
it  is  to  learn  a  language  by  the  ear,  than  by 
any  marks.  Shendan's  Dictionary  may  do 
Tery  well:  but  you  cannot  always  carry  it 
about  with  you:  and,  when  ^ou  want  tlie 
word,  you  have  not  the  dictionary.  It  is 
like  a  man  who  has  a  sword  that  will  not 
draw.  It  is  an  admirable  sword,  to  be  sure: 
but  while  your  enemy  is  cuttinfr  your  throat, 
you  are  unable  to  use  it.  Besides,  sir,  what 
entitles  Sheridan  to  fix  the  *pronunciation 
of  English  ?  He  has,  in  the  nrst  place,  the 
disadvantage  of  being  an  Irishman :  aud  if 
he  says  he  will  fix  it  afler  the  example  of 
the  best  company,  why,  the^  dififer  among 
themselves.  I  remember  an  mstanc^:  when 
I  published  the  Flan  fi^r  mv  Dictionary', 
Lord  Chesterfield  told  me  that  the  word 
great  should  be  pronounced  so  as  to  rhyme 
to  itate;  and  Sir  William  Yonge^  sent  me 
word  that  it  should  be  pronounced  so  as  to 
rhyme  to  seat,  and  that  none  but  an  Irish- 
man would  pronounce  it  graii.    Now  here 


«  ffhird  baronet,  father  of  the  firat  Lord  Min 
to;  a  gentleman  of  distinction  in  the  political,  and 
not  unknown  in  the  poetical  world :  he  died  in 
1777.  Is  it  not,  however,  rather  ISbemian  to 
recommend  as  a  model  of  pronunciation,  one 
who  was  already  deadt — ignotumper  ignotim. 
-Ed.]  ^ 

'  [Hugh,  foorth  Eail  of  Marchniont,  ffll  fiiend 
and  execator  of  Pope  ;  born  in  1708,  died  in  1794. 
—Ed.] 

7  [Sir  W.  Yonge,  fourth  baronet,  K.  B.  and 
secretary  at  war  in  Sir  Robert  WalpoIe*s  ad- 
ministration ;  he  died  in  1755.  See  ante,  p. 
79,  where  the  editor  has  inadvertently  stated 
that  Sir  W.  Yonge  told,  instead  of  gent  ttordta 
Johnson  how  gretU  should  be  pronounced.  The 
pronnnciation  is  now  settled,  beyond  qoestioo, ' 
m  the  mode  stated  by  Lord  Chcsteifield.— £o.] 
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were  two  men  of  the  highest  rank,  tbgone, 
the  beet  speaker  in  the  house  of  lords,  the 
other,  the  best  speaker  in  the  house  of  com- 
mons, differing^  entirely.^' 

I  again  visited  him  at  night.  ^Finding 
him  in  a  very  good  humour,  1  ventured  to 
lead  him  to  the  subiect  of  our  situation  in 
a  future  state,  having  much  curiosity  to 
know  his  notions  on  that  point  JoHKsoir. 
"Why,  sir,  the  happiness  of  an  unem- 
bodied  spirit  Will  consist  in  a  consciousness 
of  the  favour  of  God,  in  the  contemplation 
of  truth,  and  in  the  po6sessk>n  of  feli^itoting 
ideas."  Boswbll.  "But,  sir,  is  there 
any  harm  in  our  forming  to  ourselves  con- 
jectures as  to  the  particulars  of  our  happi- 
ness, though  the  scripture  has  s^idbut  very 
little  on  the  subject?  •  We  know  not  what 
we  shall  be.'^'  Johksov.  "Sir,  there  is 
no  harm.  What  philosophy  suggests^  to  us 
on  this  topick  is  •probable:  what  scripture 
tells  us  is  cerUin.  Dr.  Henry  More  >  has 
carried  it  as  far  as  philosophy  can.  You 
may  buy  Both  his  theologicalaiid  philosophi- 
cal works  in  two  volumes  folio,  for  about 
eight  shillings."  Boswbll.  "One  of  the 
most  pleasing  thoughts  is,  that  we  shall  see 
our  friends  again  V  Johhsoh.  "  Tea, 
sir;  but  you  must  consider,  that  when  we 
are  beccnne  purely  rational,  many  of  our 
friendships  will  be  cut  off.  Many  friend- 
shijM  are  formed  by  a  community  of  sensu- 
al pleasures;  aU  these  will  be  cut  off.  We 
form  many  friendships  with  bad  men,  be- 
cause they  have  agreeable  qualities,  and 
they  can  be  useful  to  us;  but,  afler  death, 
they  can  no  longer  be  of  use  to  us.  We 
form  many  friendBhips  by  misjtake,  imagin- 
ing people  to  be  dinerent  fVom  what  they 


realfy  are.  Afler  death,  we  shall  see  everv 
one  in  a  true  light.  Then,  sir,  they  talk 
of  Our  meeting  our  relations:  bUt  then  all 
relattonship  is  dissolved:  and  we  shall  have, 
no  rejrard  for  one  person  more  than  another, 
but  tor  their  real  value.  However,  we 
shall  either  have  the  satisfaction  of  meeting 
our  friends,  or  be  satisfied  without  meeting 
them."  BoswELL.  "  Yet,  sir,  we  see  in 
scripture,  that  Dives  still  retained  sn  anx- 
ious concern  about  his  brethren."    Johk- 

1  [Called  the  Platonist,  on  aocount  of  his  to- 
lominotw  efibrts  to  blend  the  platonic  philotopby 
with  chritftiaBity.  He,  Van  Helmot,  and  Valen- 
tine Grsatrakes,  all  oiystics  in  their  several  pro- 
teuions,  were  patroui^ed  by  Anne  Finch,  Lady 
Conway  (henelf  a  mystic),  and  all  resided  ler 
some  time  in  her  boaae  at  Ragley,  where  there 
11  a  portrait  of  Van  Helmot,  and  where  were  found 
bv  Mr.  Walpole  several  letters  of  Dr.  More. — 

'  Bishop  Hall,  in  his  Epistle,  *'  disconnii^  of 
the  different  degrees  of  heavenly  glory,  and  of onr 
mutual  knowl^ge  of  each  other  above,"  holds 
the  affirmative  on  both  these  questions. — Ma- 
Loifs.    rSee  ante,  p.  227.— Eo.] 


SOX.  **  Why^  sir,  we  must,  either  suppose 
that  passage  to  be  metaphorical,  or  hold 
with  manv  divines,  and  all  the  Purgstori- 
ans,  that  departed  souls  do  not  all  at  oiice 
arrive  at  the  utmost  perfection  of  w|iich 
they  are  capable.^  Boswell.  "  Ithink, 
sir,  that  is  a  very  rational  supposition." 
Johnson.  **  Why,  yes,  sir;  but  we  do  not 
know  it  is  a  true  one.  There  is  no  harm  in 
believing  it:  but  you  must  not  compel  oth- 
ers to  make  it  an  article  of  faith;  for  it  is 
not  revealed."  Boswbll.  "t>o  you 
think,  sir,  it  is  wrong  in  a  man  who  holds 
the  doctrine  of  purgatory,  to  pray  for  the 
souls  of  his  dec^sed  friends?"  «foHNSON, 
"Why  no,  sir."  Boswbll.  "I  have 
been  told,  that  in  the  litursy  of  the  episco- 
pal church  of  Scotland^  there  wag  a  form 
of  prayer  for  the  dead."  Johnson.  <<  8ir, 
it  is  not  in  the  liturgy  which  Laucl  framed 
for  the  episcopal  church  of  Scotland:  if 
there  is  a  hturgy  older  than  that,  I  should 
be  glad  to  see  it."  Boswbll.  "  As  to 
our  empk>yment  in  a  future  state,  the  sa- 
cred writing  say  little.  The  Revelation, 
however,  of  St.  John  gives  us  many  ideas, 
and  particularly  mentions  musick.  John- 
son. **  Wlw,  sir,  ideas  must  be  given  you 
by  means  of  something  which  you  know 
and  as  to  musick,  there  are  some  philoso- 
phers and  divines  who  have  mamtained 
that  we  shall  not  be  sDirituaiized  to  such  a 
degree,  but  that  something  of  matter,  very 
much  refined,  will  remain.  In  that  caae^ 
musick  may  inake  a  part  of  our  future  fe 
liciiy  3." 

Boswbll.  "  I  do  not  know  whether  there 
are  any  well-attested  stories  of  the  appear 
ance  of  ghosts.    You.  know  there  is  a  fa 
mous  story  of]  the  appearance  of  Mrs.  Veal, 
prefixed  to  *  Drelincourt on  Death.' "  John 
SON.    <<  I  believe,  sir,  that  is  given  up^;  fr 
believe  the  woman.declared  upon  her  oeatl^  ' 
bed  that  it  was  a  lie  ^"  Boswell.    <<This 
objection  is  made  (gainst  the  truth  of  ghosts 
appearing :  that  if^they  are  in  a  state  of 
happiness,  it  would  be  a  punishment  to 
them  to  return  to  this  world;  and  if  they 
are  in  a  state  of  miserjf  it  woukl  be  giving 


*  [Seeanf«»p.  68.— Ed.] 

*  [It  may  be  inferred  from  this  that  Dr.  John- 
son, notwithstanding  his  assertion,  that  apparitions 
are  frequent,  (anfe,  p.  228),  was  not  able  to  pro- 
duce one  anthenttc  instance  of  snch.  an  appear- 
ance. We  shall  find,  in  the  coorse  of  his  con- 
versation,  a  statement,  that  old  Cave  had  seen  a 
spirit,  and  some  other  similar  stories,  bot  nothing 
which,  as  it  wook)  seem,  Johnson  himself  could 
believe. — Ed.] 

*  This  fiction  is  known  to  have  been  invented 
by  Daniel  ])efoe,  and  was  added  to  the  second 
edition  of  the  English  translation  of  Drelinconrt's 
work  (which  was  originally  written  in  FrenQb)« 

to  make  it  sell.    The  fint  edition  J^  it  act 
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them  a  respite."  Jornsov.  '*  Why,  sir, 
aa  the  happiness  or  misery  of  embodied 
spirits  does  not  depend  upon  place,  but  is 
intellectual,  we  cannot  sav  that  thev  are  less 
happy  or  less  miserable  by  appeanng  upon 
earth." 

We  went  down  between  twelve  and  one 
to  Mrs.  Williams's  room,  and  drank  tea. 
1  mentioned  that  we  were  to  have  the  re- 
mains of  Mr.  Gray  in  prose  and  verse,  pub- 
lished by  Mr.  Ma^on.  JohnsoK.  *<  I  think 
we  havie  had  enough  of  Gray.  I  see  they 
have  published  a'  splendid  edition  of  Aken- 
side's  works.  One  bad  ode  may  b^  suilerod; 
but  a  number  of  -them  together  makes  one 
sick.'' .  BoswBLL.  **  Akenside'S  distinguish- 
ed poem  is  his  '  Pleasures  of-  Imagination:' 
but,  for  my  part,  I  never  couu  admire 
it  so  much  as  most  people  do.**  JoHir- 
soM.  "  Sir,  I  could  not  read  it  through." 
BoswvLL. '  "  I  have  read  it  through  ^  but 
I  did  not  find  any  great  power  in  it." 

I  mentioned  Elwal,  the  heretick,  whosie 
trial  >  Sir  John  Pringle  had  given  me  to  read. 
Jotiirsoir.  ««Sir,  Mr.  Elwal  was,  I  think, 
an  ironmonger  at  Wolverhampton;  and  he 
had  a  mind  to  make' himself  famous,  by  be- 
in^  the  founder  of  a  new  sect,  whicn  he 
wished  much  should  be  called  EhMlliant. 
He  heki,  that  every  thing  in  the  Old  Tes- 
tament that  was  not  typical  was  to  be  of 
perpetual  observances  and  so  he  wore  la  ri- 
band, in  the  plaits  of  nis  coat,  and  he  also 
wore  a  beard.  I  remember  I  had  the  hon- 
our of  dining  m  company  with  Mr.  Elwal. 
There  was  one  Barter,  a  miller,  who  wrote 
against  him;  and  you  had  the  controversy 
betwefcnf  Mr.  Elwal  and  Mr.  Barter,  To. 
trv  to  make  himself  distinguished,  he  wrote 
a  letter  to  King  George  the.  Second,  chal-: 

tleniging  him  to  dispute  with  him,  in  which 
e  said,  <  George,  if  you  be  afraki  to  come 
y  yourself,  to  dispute  with  a  poor  old  mian, 
you  may  bring  a  thousand  or  your  blaek^ 
guards  with  you;  and  if  you  shouki  still  be 
afraid,  you  may  bring  a  thousand  of  your 
red-guards.'  The  letter  had  something  of 
the  impudence  of  Junius  to  our  present  king. 
But  the  men  of  Wolverhampton  were  not 
BO  inflammable  as  the  common  council  of 
London;  so  Mr.  Elwal  failed  in  his  scheme 
of  making  himself  a  man  oj'  great  conse- 
quence." 

On  Tuesday,  Slst  March,  he  and  I  dined 
^t  Generil  Faoli's.  A  question  was  start- 
ed whether  the  state  of  marriage  was  natu- 
ral to  man.  JoHiaoii.  "  Sir,  it  is  so  far 
iVom  being  natural  for  a  man  and  woman 
to  live  in  a  state  of  marriage,  that  we  find 

^  ["  The  Triumph  of  l^mth;  being  an  account 
of  the  trial  of  £.  ElWal  for  heresy  aiAl  blasphemy, 
Bum  Lond.*'  This  k  rather  the  rambling  decla. 
nation  of  aaenthoiiait,  thanthe  aocoant  of  a  trial. 
-  Ed.]       •  I 


all  thp  motives  which  they  have  fbr  rrmani- 
ing  in  that  connexion,  and  thie  restraints 
which  civilized  societv  imposes  to  prevent 
separation,  are  hardly  sufficient  to  keep 
them  together."  Theigeneral  said,  that  in 
a  state  of  nature  a  man  and  woman  uniting 
together,  wouki  form  a. strong  and  constant 
aflection,  by  the  mutuatpieasure  each  would 
receive;  and  that  the  same  causes  of  dis- 
sension would  not  arise  between  tbeni,  as 
occur  between  husband  and  wife  in  a  civiiiz* 
ed  state.  JoHifsoir.  "  Sir,  they  would 
have  dissensions  enough,  though  of  another 
kind.  One  would  choose  to  go  a  hunting 
in  thin  wood,  the  other  in  that;  one  wouki 
choose  to  go  a  fishing  in  this  lake,  the  oth* 
erin  that;  or,  ))erhaps,'  one  woujd  choose 
to  go  a  hunting,  when  the  other  wouki 
choose  to  f  o  a  fuhing;  and  ao  they  wonU 
part  Besides,  sir,  a  savage  man  and. a  sav- 
age wpinan  meet  by  chance:  and  when  the 
man  sees  another  woman  that  pleases  him 
better,  he  will  leave  the  first" 

We  then  fell  into  a  disquisitbil  whether 
there  is  any  beauty  independent  of  utiUly. 
The  general  mamtained  there  waa  not 
Dr.  Johnson  inaintained  that  there  was: 
and  he  instanced  a  cofiee  cup  which  he  heki 
in  his  hand,  the  painting  or  which  was  of 
no  real  use,  as  the.oup  couki  hold  the  cofiiee 
equally  well  if  plain;  yet  the  painting  was 
beautiful.  ^ 

We  talked  of  the  strange  custom  of  swear- 
ing in  conversation*  The  general  said, 
that  all  barbarous  niftions  swore  from  a  cer- 
tain violence  of  temper,  that  coukl  not  be 
c(mfined  to  earth,  but  was  always  reaching 
at  the  powers  above.  He  said,  too,  that 
there  wl»  greater  variety  of  awearing,  ia 
proportion  as  there  was  a  greater  variety 
of  religious  ceremonies. 

Dr.  Johnson  went  home  with  me  to  my 
lodgings  ill  Conduit-atreet  and  drank  tea, 
previous  to  our  going  to  the  Pantheon, 
which  neither  of  us  had  seen  before. 

He  said, "  Gdldstiiith>9  Life  of  Pamell  ia 
poor;  not  that  it  is  poorly  written,  but  that 
he  had  poor  materials;  for  nobody  can  write 
the  life  of  a  man,  but  those  who  have  eat 
and  drunk  and  ii^  in  aocial  intercourse^ 
with  him." 

I  said,  that  if  it  was  not  troublesome  and 
presuming  too  much,  I  wouM  request  him 
to  tell  me  all  the  little  circumstances  of  his 
life;  what  schools  he  attended,  when  he 
canie  to  Oxford,  when  he  came  to  London, 
&c.  &c.  He  did  not  disapprove  of  my  cu- 
riosity as  to  these  particulars;  but  said, 
"  They  '11  come  out  oy  degree^,  as  we  talk 
together." 


*  [Tet  Johiwm  himaelf  knew  bat  few  of  tbs 
many  whose  livei  he  wrote,'  and  thew  few  ara 
certainly  not  his  most  atnasi^g  biographical  pro* 
doetMos.  .  Sea  onfe,  pr  110  n, — £o.] 
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rWheiK  Mrs.  Fiozzi,  In  July, 
177S,  happened  to  allude  to  his  fu- 
ture biographer,  "And  who  will  be  my 
biographer,"  said  he,    "do  you  think?*' 
"  Goldsmith,  no  doubt,"  repjied  she,  "  and 
he  will  do  it  tlK  best  among  us."    "  The 
dog  would  write,  it  best,  to  be  sure,"  replied 
he;  "  but  his  particolar  malice  towards  me, 
and  general  disregard  for  truth,  would  make 
the  book  uselecis  to  all,  and  injurious  to  my 
character."    «« OhI  as  to  tliat,"8aid  she, 
"we  should  all  fasten  upon  him,  and.  force 
him  to  do  you  justice;  but  the  worst  is,  the 
doctor  does  not  know  your  life;  nor  can  I 
tell  indeed  who  does,  except  Dr.  Taylor  of 
Ashbourne*"    "Why,  Taylor,"  s^d  he, 
"  is  better  acquainted  with  my  heart  than 
any  man  or  woman  now  alive  ^  and  the  his- 
tory of  my  Oxford  exploits  lies  all  between 
him^  and  Adams:  but  Dr.  James  knows  my 
very  eaxly  days  better  thaahe.    After  my 
coming  tio  London  to  di'ive  the  world  about 
a  little,  you  must  all  go  to  Jack  Hawker- 
worth  for  anecdotes:  1  lived  in  great  famili- 
arity with  him  (though  I  think  there  was 
not  much  aflection^  from  the  year  .1753  till 
the  time  Mr.  Thrale  and  you  took  me  up. 
I  intend,  however,  to  disappoint  the  rogues, 
and  either  make  you  write  the  life,  with 
Taylor's  intelligence;  or,  which  is  belter, 
do  it  myself,  after  outlivihg  you  all.    I  am 
now,"  added  he, "  keeping  a  diary,  in  hopes 
of  using  it  for  that  purpose  some  time."] 

He  censured  Ruflfhead's  Life  of  Pope: 
and  said,  "  he  knew  nothing  of  Pope,  and 
nothine  of  poetry."  He  praised  l5r.  Jo- 
seph Warton's  Essay  on  Pope;  but  said, 
he  supposed  we  should  have  no  more  of  it, 
as  the  authour  had  not  been  able  to  persuade 
the  world  to  think  of  Pope  as  he  did."  Bos- 
well  "  Wh^,  sir,  should  that  prevent 
him  from  continuing  his  work?  ]Ele  is  an 
ingenious  counsel,  who  has  made  the  most 
of  his  cause:  he  is  not  obliged  to  gain  it." 
JoHKSON.  "  But,  sir,  there  is  a  difieTence 
when  the  cause  is  of  a  man's  own  making." 
We  talked  of  the  proper  use  of  riches. 
JoHFSoir.  "  If  I  were  a  man  of  great  es- 
tate, I  would  drive  all  the  rascals  whom  I 
did  not  like  out  of  the  county,  at  an  eleo- 
tion.»»  - 

I  asked  him,  how  far  he  thought  wealth 
should  be  employed  in  hospitality.  John- 
son. "You  are  to  consider  that  ancient 
hospitality  of  which  we  hear  ao  much,  was  in 


^  [This  (as  well  as  the  flt<9ry  of  the  ihoetf 
ante,  p.  26,  n.)  aeenis  incoiMisteiit  with  the 
inference  drawn  from  the  books  of  Pembroke 
College,  that  Johnaou  had  left  Oxford  b^ore  Tay- 
lor came  thither*  The  Editor  can  attempt  to 
reconcile  theM  diaerepancieB  only  by  anppoaing 
that  Johnson,  thongh  he  had  left  Pembroke  Col- 
lege,  continued  m  Qxfdrd,  living,  perhaps,  with 
Taylor,  as  companion  or  privaie  totor.— -Ed.] 
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an  uncommercial  country,  when  men  being 
idle,  were  glad  to  be  entertained  at  rich  men's 
tables.  But  in  a  commercial  country,  a 
busy  country,  time  becomes  precious,  and 
therefore  hospitality  is  not  so  much  valued. 
No  4cmbt  there  is  still  room  for  a  certain 
degree.of  it^^  and  a  man  has  a  satisfaction 
in  seeing  his- friends  eating  and  drinking 
around  him.  But  promiscuous  hospitality 
is  not  the  way  to  gain  reaJ  influence.  You 
must  help  some  people  at  table  before  oth- 
ers; you  must  ask  some  people  how  they 
like  their  wine  oftener  than  others.  You 
therefore  offend  more  people  than  you 
please.  You  are  like  the  r  rench  statesman^ 
who  said,  when  he  granted  a  favour. « J'at 
fait  J»«  nUeontents  et  itn  ingrat. '  Besides,  ^ 
sir,  being  entertained  ever  so  well  at  a  man's 
table,  impresses  no  lasting  regard  or  esteem. 
No,  sir,  the  way  to  niake  sure  of  power  and 
influencis  is,  by  lending  money  confidential- 
ly to  your  neighbours  at  a  small  interest,  or 
perhaps  at  no  interest  at  all,  and  having 
their  bonds  in  your  possession."  Boswell. 
"  May.not  a  man,  sir,  employ  his  riches  ta 
advantage,  in  educating  young  men  of  mer^ 
it?"  Johnson.  «  Yes^  sir.  If  they  faU  in 
your  way;  hut  if  it  be  understood  that  you 
patroniae  youn^r  men  of  merit,  you  will  be 
harassed  with  aohcitations.  You  will  have 
nuBkbeVB  forced  upon  yoii,  who  have  no 
merit:  some  will  force  them  upon  you  from 
mistaken  partiality;  and  some  fVom  down- 
right interested  motives,  without  scruple; 
and  yojjt  will  be  disgraced. 

"  Were  I  a  rich  man,  I  would  propagate 
all  kinds  of  trees  that  will  ffrow  in  the  open 
air.  A  green-house  is  cWldish.  I  would 
introduce  foreign  animala  into  the  country; 
for  instance,  the  rein-deer»." 

The  conversation  now  turned  on  critical 
subiectB.  Johnson.  "Bayes,'4n  *  The 
Rehearsal,'  is  a  miehty  silly  character.  If  ' 
it  was  intended  to  be  like  a  particular  man, 
it  could  onlv  be  diverting  while  that  man 
was  rememoered.  But  I  question  whether 
it  was  meant  for  Pryden*  as  has  been  report 
ed;  for  we  know  some  of  the  paissages  said 
to  be  ridiculed  were  written  since  &e  Re- 
hearsal: at.  least  a  passage  mentioned  in 
the  preface  3  is  of  ft  later  date."    I  main- 


'  This  projeet  has  ainQd  been  naliaed.  Sir 
Hemy  Liddal,  who  uudB  a  spirited  tour  bto  Lap- 
land,  biofight  t^to  ieii».deer  to  Ub  ealateCNortb- 
amberlaad,  when  they  bred:  but  the  laco  has 
nnfoitunately  periahed.— Boa^i.i.. 

*  There  is  no  iira&ee  to  "The  Reheanal,"  aa 
onginally  paUiahed.  J)r.  Johnon  aeems  to  have 
meant  the  addraas  to  the  reader,  widi  a  key, 
aobjomed  to  it,  whkb  hove  been  prefixed  to  the 
modem  editions  of  that  play.  He  did  not  know,, 
it  appean,  that  several  addUiong  were  madejbr . 
"  The  Reheanal"  after  the  fint  edition,  tne  ;. 
ridknle  on  the  passages  here  alluded  to  is  fiim^  i 
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taiaed  that  it  had  merit  as  a  penerar  aatire 
on  the  aetf-hnportance  of  dramalick  av* 
thoure.  But  even  in  this  light  he  held  it 
▼eiy  cheap. 

We  then  walked  ta  die  Pantheon.  The 
first  view  of  it  did  not  strike  us  so  raoeh  as 
Ranelagh^,  of  which  he  said,  the  ^C9Up 
d^cnl  was.  the  finest  thing  he  had  ever 
seen."  The  troth  is,  Ranelagh  is  of  a 
more  heautifiil  fonn;  more  of  it,  or  rather 
indeed  the  whole  rotundm,  appears  at  once, 
and  it  is  better  lighted.  However,  as  John- 
son observed,  we  saw  the  Paiitlieon  in 
time  of  monrning^  when  there  waa  a  dull 
nniforn^ity;  whereas  we  had  seen  Rane- 
lagh when  the  view  was-enlivened  with  a 
gay  profusion  of  colours.  Mrs.  Bosville  >, 
of  Gunthwait»  in  Yorkshire,  joined  us,  and 
entered  into  conversation  with  us.  John- 
son sAid  to  me  aflerwardsj  '^  Sir,  this  is  a 
miffhty  iivtelllgent  lady." 

I  said  there  was  not  half  a  guinea's  worth 
<of  pleasure  in  seeing  this  pliEtce.    Johnson. 


among  thoM  addiiiofu.  They  the^efo^  futnkh 
4IO  groiUMl  ibr  tfaa  diMbta  here  tuggested^  Un- 
^qnestionably  Bayee  was  nieant  to  be  the  repreMn- 
-tative  of  Dryden,  whoee  fiiiniliar  phrases  in  his 
•ordinaiy  oonveraatioB  are  freqaeady  introdaoed  in 
th'u  pieee.-^MAijONB.  [fiayee  may  hive  been 
•originaUy  ifcetebed  for  Sir  Robert  Howard,  bat 
4here  is  no  doabl  tfaak  the  fmMad  piotaie  was 
meantfor  J>iyd«a— ^  hklmelf  tmu^lmnf  Htter^ 
ly  thaJt  U  fooa  #«;  and  Johnm,  belter  iaforraed 
when  be  came  to  write  Dvydea'a  life,  exfrenly 
aaya  that  **  he  waa  characterizod  ander  the  aame 
•of  Bayv  in  'The  Rehawml.*  '*^£d.} 

^  [Ranelagh,  ao  called  becaoee  ila  ake  wee  that 
»of  tlie  villa  of  Visoount  BaneTngb,  near  Cheltfea, 
m%B  a  place  of  enteitaininent,  iS"  which  the  prin- 
cipal room  waa  aa  oval  of  great  diinenaions,  with 
an  orchertra  in  the  oentre,  and  tiecs  of  boxes  all 
•oond.  The  chief  amusement  was  promtnadtngy 
aa  it  was  called,  round  and  round  the  circular 
area  below,  and  taAcing  refreshments  in  the  box- 
«es,  while  the  orchestra  executed  different  pieces 
•of  music.  The  Pantheon,  in  Oxford-street,  was 
built  in  1772,  afler  Wyatt's  designs,  as  a  kind  of 
town  Ranele^ht  but  partook  more  of  the  shape 
of  a  theeUe  (to  the  purposes  of  which  it  was 
sometimes  applied.)  Both  these  places  had  a 
conaideiable  vogue  ibr  a  time,  but  are  now  al- 
inoat  forgotten;  the  last  appearance  (if  one  may 
«se  the  expreasion)  of  Ranelagh  was  when  the 
anstallation^ball  of  the  Knights  of  the  Bath,  in 
180%,  waa  given  there.  It  has  sinoe  been  razed 
to  the  ground,  and  no  veslige  of  that  onee  fairy 
palace  remains.  1|^  original  Pantheon  waa 
iMuned  dawn,  but  was  rebuilt  on  a  more  moder- 
ate scale,  and  used  to  be  heard  of,  as  the-  aeene 
of  an  occaaionaL  maaqnerade  or  concert;  but  it 
has  not  been  opened,  it  is  believed,  for  the  last 
twenty  yeais. — Ed.] 

*  [Duma  Wentwortfa,  wiib  of  Godfrey  Bca- 
Ville,  Esq.  of  Gunthvrait,  whose  daughter  had 
Kasried,  m  1768,  Sir  Alexander,  o^loiwardt  crea- 
ted Lord,  Macdonald.— En.] 


"  But,  siVy  there  is  half  a  ffiiiiie«%  worth  of 
inieriority  to  other  peopfe  in  not  having 
seen  it."  Bo8Wkj:.l«^  *'  1  doubt,  sir,  wheth- 
er there  are  many  haroy  people  here." 
JoHHspif.  <<  Yea,  sir,  there  are  many  hap- 
py ^people  here..  These  are  many  people 
tiere  wno  are  watching  hundreds,  and  wno 
think  hundreds  are  wsitching  them." 

Happening'  to  meet  8ir  Adam  Vei^v- 
son  3,  I  presented  him  to  Dr.  Johnson. 
Sir  Adam  expressed  some  apprehension 
that  the  Paniheon  would  encoura^  luxu 
ry»  "  Sir,"  said  Johnson,  **  I  am  a  great 
friend  to  publick  amusements;  ibr  thev 
keep  peome  from  riee.  You  now  (ad- 
dressing himself  to  me)  would  have  been 
with  a  wench,  had  you  not  been  hene.  O ! 
1  forgot  you  were  married." 
'  Sir  Adam  suggested,  that  luxury  corrupts 
8  people,  and  destroys  the  wirit  of  liberty. 
JoHHsoK.  "Sir,  that  is  all  visionary.  I 
would  not  give  half  a  guinea  to  Kve  under 
one  form  of  government  rather  than  an- 
other. ^  It  is  of  no  moment  to  the  happiness 
qf  an  individual.  Sir,  the  danger  of  the 
abuse  of  power  is  nothing  to  aprrvate  man. 
What  Frenchman  is  prevented  from  pass- 
ins  his  life  as  he  pleases  4?"  Sir  Ad\m. 
"  But;  sir,  in  the  British  constitution  it  is 
'Purely  of  importance  to  keep  up  a  a>irit  in 
the  people,  so  as  to  preserve  a  balance 
against  me  crown."  Johnson.  **  Sir,  t  per- 
ceive you  arc  a  vile  ^hig  *•  Why  sll  this 
childish  jealousy  of  the  power  of  the  crown  ? 
The  crown  has  not  power  enough.  When 
I  say  that  all  governments  are  alike,  I  con- 
sider that  in*  no  government  power  can  be 
abused  long.  Mankind  will  not .  bear  it. 
If  a  sovereign  oppresses  his  people  to  a 
ffreat  degree,  they  wilt  rise  and  cut  off  his 
head.  There  is  a  remedv  in  human  nature 
against  tyranny,  that  will  keep  us  safe  un- 
der every  form  of  government.  Had  not 
the  people  of  France  thought  ihemselves 
honoured  in  sharing  in  the  brilliant  actions 

*  [Sir  Adam  Feignson  of  Kelketnoi,  Bart 
member  of  parliament  for  Aynhi^  from  1774  to 
1780,— En.] 

*  [This  is  sad  <«  baity  of  talk."  If  a  FVeneh- 
man  had  written  any  thing  like  Johnson's  A^or^ 
folk  Prophecy y  or  talked  of  Louie  XV.  as  John- 
flonr  did  of  Geoige  the  Second,  he  would  have 
been  either  foiped  to  fly,  or  woidd  have  expiated 
his  indiscretion  in  the  Bastille  :  poor  M armon- 
tel  was,  we  know,  sent  to  the  Bastille  for  repeat- 
ing the  paredj  of  a  few  lines  in  a  play,  at  which 
a  lord  of  the  bed-chamber  happened  to  be  oflend* 
ed.— Ed.] 

^  [These  words  most  have  been  aeeompattied 
andsoAened  by  some  jocular  expression  of  conn  to- 
nance  or  intonation  of  voice,  for,  rude  as  Jolin- 
aon  oflen  was,  it  is  hardly  concdvable  that  ha 
slionid  have  seriously  mid  such  a  thmg  to  a 
gentleman  whom  he  saw  ibr  the  fiiat  time. — 
Ed.] 
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of  Louis  XrV.,  they  would  not  have  eri- 
dmed  him;  and  we  may  say  the  same  of 
the  Rhigr  of  Prussia's  people."  Sir  Adam 
introduced  the  ancient  Greeks  and  Ro- 
ifrans.  JoitKsoif.  '•  Sir,  the  mass  of  hoth 
of  them  were  barbarians.  The  mass  of  ev- 
ety  people  must  be  barbarous  where  there 
id  ho  |>rmtfhg,  and  conseauen^Iy  knowledg^e 
ii  not  geUerally  dtfius6d.  .Knowledge  is 
diffused  a^nrfoug  our  peopffc  by  the  newspa- 
pers." Sir  Adant  mentionwl  the  oratoirs, 
poets,  and  artists  of  Greece.  JoHirs6i*, 
"  Sir,  I  am  talking  of  the  maiss  X)f  t!he  peo- 
ple. We  see  even  what  th^  boarft^  Athe- 
nians i^^ere.  The  little  effect  which  t)6r 
mostheties's  orations  had  upon  them,  shows 
that  they  were  barbarians." 

Sir  Adam  was  unhicky  in  his'  topicks: 
f&t  he  su^giftBted  a  doubt  of  the  propriety  of 
bishops  having  seats  in  the  house  of  lords. 
JoHi^soir.  «*  How  so,  sir?  Who  is  more 
proper  for  having  Che  dignity  of  apeet  than 
a  bi^op,  provided  a  bishop  be  what  he 
ought  td  be;  and  if  improper  bishoos  be 
mime,  that  is  not  the  fault  of  th^  bishops, 
but  of  those  who  h^ake  them." 

On  Sunday,  April  5,  a^r  attending  di- 
vide service  at  St.  Paul's  church,  I  found 
hhxi  alone.^  Of  a  schoolm^ter^  of  his  ac- 
quaintance, V  native  of  Scotland,  he  said, 
"  He  has  aigreat  deal  of  good  about  him; 
but  he  is  a&o  very  defective  in  some  re- 
spects. His  inner  part  is  good^  but  bis 
outer  part  is  mighty  awkward.  You  in 
Scotiand  do  not  attain' that  nice  critical  skill 
Iff  langaages,  which  we  get  in  our  schools 
in  England.  J  would  not  put  a  boy  to 
him,  \^hom  I  intbnd^  for  a  man  of  Team- 
ing. But  for  the  sons  of  citizens,  who  are 
to  learn  a  little,  get  ^ood  morals,  and  then 
gd  to  trade,  he  may  do  very  well." 

I  mentioned  a  cause  in  which  I  had  ap- 
p<^ared  as  counseF  at  the  bar  of  the  general 
assembly  of  the  church  of  Scotland,  where 
9L  probationer  (as  one  licensed  to  preach, 
but  not  yet  ordained,  is  called)  was  oppos- 
ed in  his  application  to  be  ihducted,  because 
it  was  alleged  that  he  had  been  guilty  of 
fornication  five  years  before.  Johksok^ 
"  Why,  sir,  if  he  has  repented,  it  is  not  a^ 
sufficient  objection.  A  man  who  is  ffood 
enough  to  go  to  heaven,  is  good  enough  to 
be  a  clergyman."  .This  waa  a  humane 
and  liberal  sentiment  But  ihe  character 
of  a  clergyman  is  more  sacred  than  that  of 
an  ordinary  christian.  As  he  is  to  instruct 
with  authority,  he  should  be  regarded  witk 
reverence,  aa  one  upon  whom  divine  truth 
has  had  the  effect  to  set  him  above  such 
transgressions,  as  men,  less  exalted  by 
spiritual  habits  and  yet  upon  the  whole  not 
to  be  excluded  from  neaven,  have  been  be- 
trayed into  by  the  predominance  of  passion. 

>  [Mr.  Elphioston :  see  ante^  p.  85.— Ed.] 
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That  clergyman  may  be  considered  as  sin- 
ners in  general,  as  all  men  are,  cannot  be 
denied;  but  this  reflection  will  not  counter- 
act their  good  precepts  so  much^  as  the  abr 
solute  knowledge  'of  their  having  been 
guilty  pf  certain  spcific  immoral  acts.  I 
told  him,  that  by  tne  rules  of  the  church  of 
Scotland,  in  their  <'  Book  of  Discipline,"  if 
a  icandtUi  as  it  is'called,  is  not  prosecuted  for 
five  years,  it  cannot  afterwards  foe  proceed- 
ed upon,  '^  unless  it  he  o/ a  heitiow  nature, 
or  again  become  flafi^rant;"  and  that  hence 
a  question  arose,  whether  fornication  was 
a  sin  of  a  heinous  nature;  and  that  I  had 
maintained,  that  it  did  not  deserve  that  ep» 
ithet,  iUa^ucH  as  it  was  not  one  of  those 
sins  which  arguie  very  great  depravity  of 
heart:  in  short,  was  not,  in  the  general 
acceptation  of  mankind,  a  heinous  sin. 
John  so  v.  ^^No,  sir,  it  is  not  a  heinous  sin. 
A  heinous  sin  is  that  for  which  a  man  is 
punished  with  death  or  banishment."  Bos- 
WELL.  "But,  sir,  after  I  bad  argued  that 
it  was  not  a  heinous  sin,  an  old  clergyman 
rose  up,  and  repeating  the  text  of  scripture 
denouncing  judgment  against  whoremon- 
gers^, asked,  whether.'  considering  thisy 
there  could  be  any  doubt  of  fornication,  be- 
ing a  heinous  sim"  JoHHSOM.  "Why, sir, 
observe  the  word  whoremonger.  Every 
sin,  if  persisted  in,  will  become  heinous. 
Whoremonger  is  a  dealer  in  whores,  as 
iTonmonfir<er  is  a  dealer  in  iron.  But  as  you 
don^  t  call  a  man  an  ironmonger  for  buy* 
iuflr  and  selling  a  penknifej  so  you  don't 
call  a  man  a  whoremonger  for  getting  one 
wench  with  chiki  2  ?" 

I  spoke  of  the  inequality  of  the  livings  of 
the  clergv  in  England,  and  the  scanty  pro- 
visions or  some  of  the  curates.  Johksoit. 
"Why  yes,  sir^  but  it  cannot  ht  helped. 
You  must  consider,  that  the  revenues  of 
the  clergy  are  not  at  the  disposal  of  the, 
state,  like  the  pay  of  jhe  army.  Different 
men  have  founded  different  churches^  and 
some  are  beltrt"  endowed,  some  worse. 
The  state  cannot  interfere,  and  make  an 
equal  division  of  what  has  been  particular- 
ly appropriated.  Now  when  a  clergyman 
has  bui^mall  living,  or  even  two  small  liv- 
ings, he  can  affonl  very  little  to  the  cu* 
ratii. 

He  said  h^  went  more  frequently  to 
ckurch  when  there  were  prayers  only,  than 
when  there  was  also  a  sermon,  as  the  peo- 
ple required  more  an  example  fbr  the  one 
than  the  other;  it  being  much  easier  for 
them  to  hear  a  sermon,  than  to  fix  their 
minds  on  prayer. 


*  It  mast  not  be  presamed  that  Dr.  Johnson 
meant  to  give  any  countenance  to  licentiougQess^ 
tbongh  in  the  character  of  an  advocate  he  madt 
a  just  and  nibtle  dutrnction  between  occa 
■kmal  and  faabitaal  traiuigreHion. — ^Boiwell. 
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On  Monday,  April  6,  I  dmed  with  him 
at  Sir  Alexander  Macdonald^s,  where  Was 
a  youn^  officer  in  the  reginientals  of  the 
Scots  Royal,  who  talked  with  a  vivacity, 
fluency,  and'  precision  so  tincommon,  that 
he  attracted  particular  attention.  He  proved 
to  he  the  Hon.  Thomas  Erskine,  youngest 
brother  to  the  Earl  of  Buchan,  who  has 
since  risen  into  such  brilliant  reputation  at 
the  bar  in  Wesfminster-hall  >. 

Fielding  being  mentioned,  Johnson  ex- 
claimed, •^He  was  a  blockhead;"  and 
upon  my  expressing  my  astonishment  at  so 
strange  an  assertion,  he  said,  "What  I 
mean  by  his  being  a  blocHheadJs,  that  he 
was  a  barrel!  rascal.*'  Boswell.  "  Will 
you  not  allow,  sir,  that  he  draws  very  liat- 
tiral  pictures  of  human  life?"  Johnson. 
«  Why,  sir,  it  is  of  very  low  life.  Rich- 
ardson used  to  say,  that  had  he  not  known 
who  Fielding  was,  he  should  have  believed 
he  was  an  ostler.  Sir,  there  is  more  know- 
ledge of  the  heart  in  one  letter  of  Richard- 
ton's,  than  in  all  «Tom  Jones «.'  I,  in- 
deed, never  read  'Joseph  Andrews.'" 
Erskine.  "  Surely,  sir,  Richardson  is  very 
tedious."  Johnson.  "  Whv,  sir,  if  you 
were  to  read  Richardson  fdr  the  story,  your 
impatience  would  bf  so  mucih  fretted  that 
you  would  hang  yourself.  But  you  must 
read  him  for  the  sentiment,  and  consider 
the  story  as  only  giving  occasion  to  the 
sentiment."  I  have  already  given  my  opin- 
ion of  Fielding  5  but  I  cannot  refrain  from 
repeating  here  my  wonder  at  Johnson's  ex- 
cessive and  nnaccotintable  depreciation  of 
one  of  the  best  writers  that  England  has 
produced.    "Tom  Jones"  has  stood  the 


>  [Bom  in  1748;  entered  tb«  navjf  as  a  mid- 
shipman io  1764,  9a\d  the  army  as  an  enrign  in 
the  royak  in  1768.  He  was  called  to  the  bar  in 
*  1779;  appointed  a  king*i  council  in  1783,  and, 
in  1806,  lord  cbancollor  of  England,  and  created 
a  baron  by  the  title  of  LordErScine.  He  died  in 
1828.  Neither  his  convenation, (though,  even  to 
the  last,  remarkable  for  flnen«y  and  vivacity,) 
nor  his '  parliamentaiy  speecheSj  ever  bore  an j 
pcopoftion  to  the  eztraorilinaiy  fore«  and  brillian- 
cy of  hM  forensic  eloquence.  Thote  who  only 
knew  him  in  private,  or  in  the  house  df  «ommons, 
had  some  difiksnlty  in  believing  the  effeei  he  pro- 
duced at  the  bar.  During  the  last  yean  «f  his 
life,  his  conduct  was  eccentric  to  a  degree  that 
Justified  a  auspieion,  and  even  a  hope,  that  kis 
ondentanding  was  impaired. — ^Ed.] 

*  Johnson's  severity  against  Fielding  did  not 
vise  from  any  viciottsness  in  his  style,  but  from 
his  loose  life,  and  the  profligacy  of  almost  all  bis 
male  characters.  Who  would  venture  to  read 
one  of  bis  novels  aloud  to  modest  women  ?  His 
novels  are  malt  amusements,  and  very  amusing 
they  certainly  are.  Fielding's  convemtion  was 
ooaise,  and  so  tinctured  with  the  rank  weeds  of 
the  garden^  [Covent-garden,]  that  it  would 
DOW  be  thought  only  fit  lor  a  bfOthAl.^BuA- 
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test  of  publick  opinion  with  sucn  lucceai 
as  to  have  established  its  great  merit,  both 
for  the  story,  the  sentiments,  and  the  man- 
ners,  and  also  the  varieties  g^  diction,  so  as 
to  leave  no  doubt  of  its  having  an  animated 
truth  of  execution  throughout 

A  book  of  travels,  lately  published  under 
the  title  of  Coriai  Junior,  and  written  by 
Mr.  Paterson3,  was  mentioned.  Johnson 
said  this  book  was  in  imitation  of  Sterne  4, 
and  not  of  Con  at,  whose  name  Paterson  had 
chosen  as  a  whimsical  one.  "  I'om  Coriat 
(said  he)  was  a  humourist  about  the  court 
of  James  the  First.  He  had  a  mixture  of 
learning,  of  wit,  and  of  buffoonery^  He 
first  travelled  through  Europe,  and  publish- 
ed his  travelsS.  He  aflerwards  travelled  on 
foot  through  Asia,  and  had  made  many  re- 
marks; but  he  died  at  Mandoa,  and  hu  re- 
marks were  lost" 

We  talked  of  gaming,  and  animadverted 
on  it  with  severity.  Johnson.  "Nay, 
ffentlemen,  let  us  not  aggravate  the  matter. 
It  is  not  roffuery  to  play  with  a  man  wlio  is 
ignorant  of  the  game,  while  you  are  master 
of  it,  and  so  win  his  money;  for  he  thinki 
he. can  play  better  than  you,  as  you  thiidc 
you  can  play  better  than  he;  and  the  supe- 
rior dkill  carries  it"  £  as  kins.  "  He  is  a 
fool,  but  you  are  not  a  rogue.  Johnson. 
"  That's  much  about  the  truth,  sir.  It 
must  be'  considered,  that  a  man  who  onlv 
does  what  every  one  of  the  society  to  which 
he  belongs  would  do,  is  not  a  dishonest 
man.  In  the  republic  of  Sparta  it  was 
agreed,  that  stealing  was  notrdishonourable, 
if  not  discovered.  I  do  not  commend  a  so- 
ciety where  there  is  an  agreement  that  what 
would  not  otherwise  be  fair,  shall  be  fair; 
but  I  maintain,  that  an  individual  of  anj 
society,  who  practises  what  is  aUowed,  is 
not  a  dishonest  man.'^  Boswell.  **  So 
then,  sir,  you  do  not  think  ill  of  a  man  who 
wins  perhaps  forty  thousand  pounds  in  a 
winter?"  Johnson,  "  Sir,  I  do  not  call 
a  gamester  a  dishonest  man;  butl  call  him 
an  unsocial  man,    an    unprofitable 


'  Mr.  Samuel  Patenon,  eminent  for  his  knowl- 
edge of  books. — ^BoswELL.  [He  was  the  aoa 
of  a  woollen-draper;  he  kept  a  bookaeller'a  diop, 
ehiefly  for  old  books,  and  was  afterwarda  an  auc- 
tioneer; but  aeema  to  have  beeii  unaui.  1  mM 
in  all  hk  attempts  at  busineas.  He  made  cata* 
logues  of  several  celebrated  lifarariei.  He  died  ia 
1802,  ctat  77.— Ed.] 

«  Mr.  PaterMm,  in  a  pampUet,  produced  soma 
evidence  to  show  thnt  bis  work  was  written  be- 
fore Steme'a  "  Sentimental  Journey  **  appeared. 

^BOBWCLI,. 

«  [Utider  the  title  of  *<  Cmdiiies,  luMy  gob- 
bled up  in  Franee,  Savoy,  Italy,  Rhetia,  Hdve- 
tia,  &c.*'  Coriat  was  bom'  in  1577,  educated  at 
Westminster  school  and  Oxford.  He  died  in 
1617,  at  Svrai,  says  the  Bkig.  Diet,  after  he  had 
left  Mandoa.— Ed.] 
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Gaimng  ia  a  mode  of  transTenin|f  propertr 
Tdthout  producinr  any  intermediate  good. 
Trade  gives  employment  to  numbers,  and 
so  prodvcea  intermediate  ffood." 

Mr.  Erskine  fokl  us,  that  when  he  was 
in  the  island  of  Minorca,  he  not  only  read 
prajrers,"  but  preached  two  sermons  to  the 
reg^iment  K  '  He  seemed  to  object  to  the  pas- 
sage in  scripture,  where  we  are  told  that  the 
angel  of  the  Lord  smote  in  one  night  forty 
thousand  Assyrians ^  <'  Sir  (said  Johnson), 
you  should  recollect  that  there  was  a  super- 
natural interposition;  they  were  destroyed 
by  pestilence.  You  are  not  to  suppose  that 
the  angei  of  the  Lord  went  about  and  stab- 
bed each  of  them  with  a  dagger,  or  knock- 
ed them  on  the  head  man  by  man." 

Afler  Mr.  Erskine  was  gofie,  a  discussion 
took  place,  whether  the  present  Earl  of  Btjk 
ehan,  idien  Lord  Cardross,  did  right  to  re- 
fVise  to'go  secretary  of  the  embassy  to  Spain, 
when:  Sir  James  Gray,  a  mato  of  inferiour 
rank,  went  ambassadour.  Dr.  Johnson 
said,  that  perhaps  in  point  of  interest  he  did 
wrong;  but  in  poin:t  of  dignity  he  did  well. 
Sir  Alexander  insisted  that  he  was  wronr; 
and  said  that  Mr.  Pitt  intended  it  as  an  ad- 
vantageous thing  for  him.  '  «*WhAr,  sir, 
(said  Johnson,)  Mr.  Pitt  might  think  it  an 
advantageous  thing  for  him  to  make  him  a 
vintner,  and  eet  him  all  the  Portugal  trade: 
but  he  would'  have  demeaned  himself 
strangely,  had  he  accepted  of  such  a  situa- 
tion.  Sir,  had  he  gone  secretary  while  his 
inferiour  was  ambassadour,  he  would  have 
been  a  traitor  to  his  rank  and  family  3.»» 

I  talked  of  the  little  attachment  which 
subsisted  between  near  relations  in  Lon- 


>  [Lord  Enkine  was  fond  of  this  anecdote.  He 
told  it  to  the  editor  the  firat  time  that  he  had  the 
honour  of  being  in  hia  company,'  and  often  repeatr 
ed  it  with  an  ohaerTatMn,  that  be  had  been  a 
nilor  and  a  soldier,  was  a  lawyer  and  a  paiaon. 
The  latter  he  affected  to  think  the  greatest  of  his 
efforts,  and  to  support  that  opinion  would  qnote 
tba  prater  for  the  c/ergy  in  the  litui^,  from  the 
expression  of  which  he  would  (in  no  commenda- 
ble spirit  of  jocularity)  infer  that  the  enlightening 
Hum  was  one  of  the  **  greatest  marveU**  which 
couQ  be  worked.— Ed.J 

*  One  hundred  and  eighty-five  thousand.  See 
Isaiah,  xzxviL  86,  and  2  luAgs,  ziz.  36. — ^Ma- 
x.ojrE. 

^-[If  this  principle  were  to  be  admitted,  the 
young  nobilttv  would  be  excluded  from  all  the 
profesBHHis;  for  the  superiora  in  the  profession 
woukl  frequently  be  their  inferiors  in  personal 
lank.  Would  Johnson  have  dissuaded  Lord 
Cardross  from  entering  on  the  military  profession, 
bacatse  at  his  outset  he  must  have  been  oom- 
manded  by  a  person  inferior  m  personal  rank  ? 
This,  if  ever  it  was  a  subject  of  seal  doubt,  if  now 
better  underetood,  and  young  men  of  the  highest 
rank  thmk  it  no  degradation  to  enter  into  tlw  ju- 
nior ranks  of  the  military,  naval,  and  diplomatic 
and  official  professbas.— Ed.] 


don.  "  Sir  (said  Johnson,)  in  a  country  so 
commercial  as  ours,  where  every  man  can 
do  for  himself,  there  is  not  so  much  occa- 
sion for  that  attachment  No  man  m 
thought  the  worse  of  here,  whose  broker 
was  bati^edl  In  uncommercial  countries, 
many  or  the  l^ranches  of  a  family  must  d^ 
pend  on  the  stock;  so,  in  order  to  make  the 
head  of  the  family  take  care  of  them,  they 
are  represented  as  connected  with  his  repti- 
tation,  that,  self-love  being  interested,  he 
may  exert  himself  to  promote  Aeir  inter- 
est. You  have  first  large  circles,  or  clans; 
as  commerce  increases,  the  connexion  is 
confined  to  families;  by  degrees,  that  too 
goes  off,  as  having  become  unnecessaiy, 
and  there  being  few  opportunities  of  inter- 
course. One  brother  is  a  merchant  in  the 
city,  and  another  is  an  officer  in  the  S'Uards; 
how  little  intercourse  can  these  two  have!** 

I  argued  warmly  for  the  old  feudal  sys- 
tem. Sir  Alexander  opposed  it,  and  talked 
of  the  pleasure  of  seeing  all  men  free  and 
independent.  Johnsok.  <'I  agree  with 
Mr.  Boswell,  that  there  must  be  a  high  sat- 
isfaction in  being  a  feudal  lord;  but  we  are 
to  consider  that  we  ought  not  to  wish  to 
have  a  number  of  men  unhappy  for  the  sat- 
isfaction of  one.*'  I  maintained  that  num- 
bers, namely,  the  vassals  or  followers,  were 
not  unhappy;  for  that  there  was  a  recipro- 
cal satisfaction  between  the  lord  and  them; 
he  bein^  kind  in  his  authority  over  them; 
they  being  respectful  and  faithful  to  him. 

On  Thursday,  April  9,  I  called  on  him 
to  beg  he  would  go  and  dine  with  me  at 
the  Mitxe  Tavern.  He  bad  resolved  not 
to  dine  at  all  this  day,  I  know  not  for  what 
reason;  and  I  was  so  unwilling  to  be  depriv- 
ed of  his  eompany,  that  I  was  content  to 
submit  to  sufier  a  want,  which  was  at  first 
somewhat  painful,  but  he  soon  made  me* 
forget  it;  and  a  man  is  always  pleased  with 
himself,  when  he  finds  his*  intellectual  incli- 
nations predominate. 

He  observed,  that  to  reason  philosophi- 
cally on  the  nature  of  prayer  was  very  un- 
profitable. 

Talking  of  ghosts,  he  said,  he  knew  one 
friend,  who  was  an  honest  man  and  a  sen- 
sible man,  who  told  him  he  had  seen  a  ghost 

*  [Johnson  would  hardly  have  volunteered  this 
fflustraiion  if  there  liad  been  any  grounds  for  the 
story  told  by  Miai  Seward  and  Dr.  M*Nicol.-r-See 
tmte,  p.  11.  ».  ;  and,  since  that  note  wak 
printed.  Dr.  Harwood  has  furnished  additional 
grounds  for  disbelieving  the  story.  Miss  Seward 
says,  that  that  the  penon  hanged  was  "his  uncle 
AndfeWt**  and  Dr.  M*Nicol  says  he  was  a  natwe 
of  Scotland,**  Now,  in  thti  parish  register  of 
Cubley,  where  Michael  Johnson  was  born,  wa 
find  the  entries  of  the  births  of  several  persons  of . 
his  family,  between  1650  and  1700,  and  e^. 
peciallyof"  Andrew  Johnson,**  the  Doctor's 
tmcfe.— Eo.] 
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—old  Mr.  Edward  Cave,  the  printer  at  St. 
John's  Gate.  He  said,  Mr.  Cave  did  not 
like  to  talk  of  it,  and  seemed  ty  be  in  ffreat 
horrour  whenever  it  was  mentioned,  oo:*- 
W£LL.  "  Pray,  sir,  what  did  he  say  was 
the  appearance  ? "  Joh  wsox,  "  Why^sir, 
Boraethinp^  of  a  shadowy  being.'? 

I  mentioned  witches,  and  a3ced  hiip  what 
they  properly  meant  JoH^•soK.  "Why, 
sir,  tnev  properly  mean  those  Who  make 
use  of  the  aid  of  evil  spirits."  BosyrRLL. 
"  There  is,  no  doubt,  sir,  a  general  report 
and  belief  of  their  having  existed."  Johw- 
soN.  **  You  have  not  only  the  general  re- 
port and  belief,  but  you  have  nvauy  volun- 
tary solemn  coi^fessions."  Re  did  not  af- 
firm any  thing  positively  upon  a  subject 
which  it  is  the  fashion  of  the  times  to  laugh 
at  as  a  matter  of  absurd  credulity.  He  on- 
ly seemed  willing,  as  a  candid  inquirer  afler 
truth,  however  strange  and  inexplicable,  to 
show  that  he  uhderstood  what  .might  be 
urged  for  it  *, 

On  Fridav,  April  10, 1  dined  with  him  at 
General  Oglethorpe's,  where  we  found  Dr. 
Goldsmith.  .  •' 

Armorial  bearings  having  been  mention- 
ed, Johnson  said  they  were  as  ancient  as 
the  siege  of  Thebes,  which  he  proved  by  a 
~asi»age  iti  one  of  the  tragedies  of  Euripi- 
es2. 

I  started  the  question,  whether  duelling 
was  consistent  with  moral  d  uty .  The  brave 
old  general  fired  at  this,  and  said,  with  a 
lofty  aii:,  "  Undoubtedly  a  man  has  a  right 


d< 


>  See  this  cnrk>as  qnestion  treated  by  him  with 
most  acute  ability,  po9t,  16th  Aug.  1.773. — ^Bos- 

WEI^L. 

*  The  ponage  to  wbieh  JeihnBon  alhided,  ii  to 
be  Ibaiid  (as  I  opujeclare)  in  the  Ph  ahi9S«,  I 
1120. 

Kflti  ?*{•▼«  M^  sti9my4,  ».  T.  x« 
*0  <r«c  »uf0iyw  UmfbnirmAt  «t>«v«Ci 
BnUSHM,  iX«y  OUEION  «r  f*»m  m^u.^. 

J.  BOSWSLI*.  . 

[The  meaning  is  that  **  Parthenopeos  had,  in  the 
centre  of  his  diield,  the  domeitie  Btgn — Atalav^ 
ta  killing  the  Mtollanboar;  **  but  this,  admit- 
ting that  the  story  of  Atalanta  was  the  **  armorial 
bearing"  of  Pastheooperas,  would  odlv  prove 
ihem  to  be  as  aneient  ai  EwHpideB,  who  floor- 
ished  (442  A.  C.)  near  800  years  after  the  siege 
of  Thebes  ( 1 225  A.  C. )  Homer,  whom  the  chro- 
Hologists  place  ^0  years  before '  Euripides,  de- 
BcrilMs  a  sculptured  shield;  and  there  can  be  little 
^oubt  that  very  soon  after  inj^enuitj  had  made  a 
shield,  taste  would  begfai  to  decorate  it.  The 
words  "  domeBtic  sign  *'  are  certainly  verv  curi- 
ous, yet  probably  mean  no  more  than  that  he 
bore  on  his  shield  the  representation  of  a  family 
■tory.  The  better  opmion  seems  to  be  that  it  was 
not  till  the  visor  concealed  the  face  of  the  wai^ 
rior,  that  the  ornaments  of  the  shields  and  crests 
became  distinctive  of  individuals  and  families  in 
that  peailiar  manner  which  we  understand  by 
ihetorms  "  armorial  hearings.^^ED.I 


to  defend  hia  honour."  GoLnaMiTB  (Iuib* 
ing  to  me).  **  I  ask  you  first,  sir,  what 
would  you  do  if  you  were  afironted.?  '*  I 
answered,  I  should  think  it  necessary  to 
fight,  "Why  then,"  replied  Goldsmith, 
"tha^  solves  the  question.''  JoBvwur. 
" No,  sir,  it  doeb  not  solve  the. question.*' 
It  does  not  follow,  that  what  a  man  would 
do  is  tlierefore  right."  I  said,  I  wished  to 
have  it  settled,  whether  duelling  was  con- 
trary to  the  laws  of  Christianity.  Johnson 
immediately  entered  on  the  subject,  and 
treated  it  in  a  masterly  ipanner:  and  so  far 
as  1  have  been  able  to  recoUect,  his  thpuehta 
wens  these:  "  Sir,  as  men  become  in  a  High 
decree  refined,  various  causes  of  ofiSsnce 
arise;  which  are  considered  to  be  of  such 
importance,  t^iat  life  must  be  staked  to  atone 
for  them,  though  in  reality  they  are  not  so. 
A  body  that  has  received  a  very  fine  polish 
may  be  easilv  hurt.  Before  men  arnve  at 
this  artificial  refinement,  if  one  tells  hia 
neighbour,  he  lies,  his  neighbour  tells  him, 
he  ues;  if  one  ^ives  his  neighbour  a  blow, 
his  neighbour  gives  him  a  blow:  but  in  a 
state  of  highly  polished  society,  an  affront 
is  held  to  be  a  serious  injury.  It  must, 
therefore,  be  resented,  or  ratlieraduelmuat 
be  fought  upon  it;  as.  men  have  agreed  to 
banish  from  their  society  one  who  puts  up 
with  an  affront  without  fighting  a  duel 
Now,  sir,  it  is  never  unlawful  to  fight  in 
self-defence.  He,  then,  who  fij[4its  a  duel, 
does  not  fight  from  passion  against  his  an- 
tagonist, but  out  of  self-defence;  to  avert 
the  stigma  of  the  world,  and  to  prevent 
himselffrom  being  d  riven  ou  t  of  society.  I 
could  wish  there  was  not  that  supeifiuity 
of  refinement;  but  while  such  notions  pre- 
vail, no  doubt,  a  man  may  iawfoUy  fight  a 
duel3."  J  J-^ 

Let  it  be  remembered,  that  this  juatifiea^ 
tion  is  applicable  only  to  tlie  person  who 
reeeiftes  an  afiront  AH  mankind  must  con- 
demn the  aggressor. 

The  general  told  us,  that  when  he  was  a 
very  young  man,  I  thintonly  fiAeen,  serv- 
ing under  Prince  Eugene  of  Savoy,  he  was 
sitting  in  a  company  at  table  with  a  Prince  of 
Wirtemberg.  The  prince  took  up  a  glass  of 
wine,  and,  by  a  fillip,  made  some  of  it  fly  in. 
Oglethorpe's  face.  Here  was  a  nice  djiem- 
ma.  To  have  challenged  him  instantly  might 
have  fixed  a  quarrelsome  character  upon 
the  youn&f  soldier:  to  have  taken  no  notice 
of  it  might  have  been  considered  as  cow- 
ardice. Oglethorpe,  therefore,  keeping  hie 
eye  upon  the  prince,  and  smiling  all  the  tune, 
as  if  he  took  what  his  highness  had  done  in 
jest,  said,  "  J*f on  prince — ^  I  forget  tke 


*  The  frequent  disquisitions  on  this  sobjeet 
bring  pRiiifully  to  recollection  the  death  of  Mr. 
BosweiPs  eldest  son.  Sir  Alexander^  who  wv 
killed  in  a  dnel  in  1822.— -En.] 
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French  words  he  used;  ike  purport  howev- 
er was,  "  That's  a  good  ioke :  tmt  we  do  it 
much  hetter  in  England:'*  and  threw  a 
whole  glass  oi  wine  in  the  prince's  face. 
An  old  general,  who  sat  foj,  said,  **  II  m  hien 
fait,  men  frnuCf  «oim  t*inez  ^tmanenei:^' 
and  thus  all  ended  m  gobd'humourt 

Dr.  Johnsdh  sadd,  "  Pray,  general,  give 
us  an  account  of  the  siege  of  Belgrade.'^ 
Upon  which  the  general,,  pouring  a  little 
wine  up^  the  tahle,  descrioed  e^ery  thing 
with  a  wet  finger.  •«  Here  we  were,  here 
were  the  Turlni,'^  &c.  &c.  Johnson  listen- 
ed with  the  closest  attention. 

A  question  was  started,  how  far  people 
who  disagree  in  a  capital  point  can  live  in 
friendship  together.  Johnson  said  they 
might.  Goldsmith  said  they  could  not,  as 
they  had  not  the  idem  velle  mtque  idem  nol- 
le— the  same  likings  and  the  same  aversions. 
JoHHSOv.  "  Why,-  sir,  you  must  shun  the 
subject  as  to  which  you  disagree.  For  in- 
stance, I  c6n  live  very  well  with  Burke:  I 
love  his  knowledge,  his  genius,  his  difiiision, 
and  affluence  qC  conversation:  but  I  wouki 
not  talk  to  him  of  the  Rockinffham  party  K*^ 
GoLUBMiTH.  "  But,  sir,  when  people  Kve 
together  who  have  something  as  -to  which 
they  disagree,  and  which  they  want  to  shun, 
they  will  be  in  the  situation  mentioned  in 
the  stoiy  of  Bluebeard.  •  You  may  look  in- 
to all  the  chambers  but  one.'  But  we  should 
hav^  the  greatest  inclinaition  to  look  into 
that  chamber,  to  talk  of  that  subject." 
Jo  Mir  SON  (with  a  loud  voice).  "  Sir,  I  am 
not  saying  that  you  could  live  in  fViendship 
with  a'man  from  whom  you  differ  as  to  some 
point;  I  am  only  saying  that  /  could  do 
It.  You  put  me  in  mind  of  Sappho  in 
Ovid«." 


>  Of -which  Mr.  Boike  was  a  Icuidiiig  member. 
--Ed.] 

'  Mrr  Boflweirs  note  here  being  rather  short, 
aa  takan  at  the  time  (with  a  view  perhaps  to  fb- 
tiire  revinon,)  Johnson's  remark  is  obscure,  and 
requires  to  be  a  little  opened.    What  he  wid 

Srobably  was,  *' You  seem  to  think  that  two 
lends,  to  live  well  together,  mast  be  in  a  perfect 
harmony  with  each  other;  that  each  shoald  be  to 
the  other,  what  Sappho  boasts  she  was  to  her  lov- 
er, and  oniformly  agree  in  every  paiticdar;  but 
this  is  by  no  means  necessary,"  be.  The  words 
of  Sappho  alluded  to,  are  *<  omnique  d  parte 
plaeebam.** — Ovid,  Epittt  8app,  oi  Phaonem. 

L  51. — MAXiOITE. 

I  should  rather  conjectnre  that  the  passage 
which  Johnson  had  in  view  was  the  foUowing v  1. 

««,  nM  qsa  ftcto  potnft  to  dtgw  tMsH 
NoUa  flitnra  tim  esH  nolla  Aitun  toa  sit.** 

His  reasoning  and  its  illustration  I  take  to  be  this. 
If  yoa  are  detamiined  to  aaoeiate  with  no  one 
whose  sentiments  do  not  anirenally  Coincide  with 
your  own,  you  will  by  such  a  resolution  exolude 
rouiaelf  fiom  all  society,  fi>r  do  two  man  can  be 


Goldsmith  told  us,  that  he  was  now  hxmy 
in  writing  a  Natural  History^;  and  that 
he  might  have  full  leisure  for  it,  he  had 
taken  lodgings,  at  a  farmer's  house,  near  to 
the  six  fflileretone,  on  the  £d'gware-road, 
and  had  carried  down  his  books  in  two  re- 
turned po8t«haises.  He  said,  he  believed 
the  farmer^s  family  thought  him  an  odd 
character,  similar  to  that  in  which  the 
Spectator  appeared  to  his  landlady  and  her 
cniidren:  he  was  Tke  OetUteman.  ,Mr. 
Mickle^,  the  translator  of  "  The  Lusiad," 
and  I,  went  to  visit  him  at  this  place  a  few 
days  aflerwards.  He  was  not  at  home ; 
but  having  a  curiosity  to  see  his  apartment^ 
we  went  in,  and  found  curious  scraps  of  de- 
scriptions of  animals,  scrawled  upon  the 
wall  with  a  black  lead  pendl. 

The  subject  of  ghosts  beinff  introduced. 
Johnson  repeated  what  he  had  told  me  of 
a  friend  of  his  ^,  an  honest  man,  and  a  man 
of  sense,  having  asserted  to  him,  mat  he 
had  seen  an  apparitk>n.  Goldsmith  told  us, 
he  was  assured  by  his  brother,  the  Rev- 
erend Mr.  Goldsmith,  that  he  also  had  seen 
one.  '  General!  Oglethorpe  toW  us,  that 
I^rendergast,  an  officer  m  the  Duke  of 
jyfarlborough's  army,  had  mentioned  to 
ttxany  of  his  friends,  that  he  should  die 
on  a  particular  day  ^  that  upon  that  day  a 
battle  took  place  with  the  French ;  that  af> 
ter  it  was  over,  and  Frendergast  was  still 
alive,  his  brother  officers,  while  they  were 
yet  in  the  fieW,  jestingly  asked  him,  where 
was  his  prophecy  now.  Prendergast grave- 
ly answered,  "i  shall  die,,  notwitnstanding 
what  you  see."  Soon  afterwards,  there 
came  a  shot  from  a  French  battery,  to 
which  the  orders  for  a  cessation  of  arms  had 


found  who,  on  all  points,  invariably  think  alike. 
So  Sappho  in  Ovid  tells  Phaon,that  if  he  will  not 
unite  himself  to  any  one  who .  is  not  a  complete 
resemblance  of  hiniiielf,  it  will  be  impossible  for 
him  to  form  any  union  at  all. 

The  lines  whnh  I  have  quoted  an  thus  expand* 
ed  in  Pope's  Paraphrase,  whKh,to  aay  the  truths 
I  suspect  was  at  this  moment  more  in  Johnson's 
recollection  than  the  originals 

«•  If  to  BO  charais  ttaou  wilt  thy  heart  r«S|gn 
Bat  such  M  merit,  steh  as  eqaal  thine, 
By  non&  alfw!  by  none,  thou  canst  be  moved, 
naon  alcae  by  Phaon  must  be  loved.** 

JAHKS  BOSWKIX. 

*  [Published  soon  after,  under  the  title  of  a 
History  of  the  Earth  and  of  Animated  J^atvre, 

*  [Willthm  Julius  Miekle,  the  son  of  a  Scotch 
deigyman,  was  bom  in  1784.  -  He  lived  the 
life  that  poets  lived  in  those  days;  that  is,  in  dif- 
ficulties and  dtstreaatill  1779,  when  being  appobt-- 
ed  secretary  fo  Commodore  Johnson,  he  realized^ 
by  prize  agencies  a  iboderate  competence;  he 
died  m  1788.  His  translation  i>f  the  Lnsiad  is. 
still  read;  his  origmal  pieces  are  almost  all  foigot- 
ten.— Ex>.] 

*  Mr.  CavSk    Sea  anU,  p.  294 
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not  reached,  and  lie  was  killed  upon  the 
Bpot.  Colonel  Cecil,  who  took  poueasion 
of  his  effects,  found  in  his  pocket-book  the 
following  solemn  entry  : 

[Here  the  date.]  "  Dreamt— or— —». 
Sir  John  Friend  meets  me."  (Here  the 
very  day  on  which  he  was  kiUed  •  was  men- 
tioned). Prcndergast  had  been  connected 
with  Sir  John  Friend,  who  was  executed 
for  high  treason.  General  Oglethorpe  said, 
he  was  with  Cdk)nel  Cecil,  when  Pope  caihe 
and  inquired  into- the  truth  of  this  story, 
which  made  a  great  noise  at  the  lime,  and 
was  then  conirmed  by  the  colonel. 

On  Saturday,  April  U,  he  appointed  me 
to  come  to  him  in  the  evening,  when  he 
ahoukl  be  at  leisure  to  give  me  some  assist- 
ance for  the  defence  of  Hastie,  the  school- 
master of  Campbelltowp,  for  whom  1  was 
to  appear  in  the^iiouse  .of  lords.  When  I 
came,  I  found  him  unwilling  to  exert  him- 
self. I  pressed  him  to  ^rite  down  his 
thoughts  upon  the  subject.  He  said, 
"There's  no  occasion  for  my  writing. 
I'll  talk  to  you."  He  was,  however,  at 
last  prevailed  on  to  dictate  to  me, 
white  1  wrote  a  [paper,  which  will 
be  found  in  the  appendixs  J 

"  This,  sir,"  said  he,  "  ypu  are  to  turn 
in  your  mind,  and  mske  the  best  use  of  it 
you  can  in  your  speech." 


^  Hera  was  a  blank,  which  may  be  filled  up 
thi»:.  **  wa§  told  by  an  apparition;**  the  writer 
being  probably  uncertain  Whether  he  was  asleep  or 
awake,  when  his  nsiod  was  impressed  with  the  sol- 
emn presentiment  with  which  the  fact  afterwards 
happened  so  wonderfully  to  correfipond. — Bos- 
well.  [My  friend,  Sir  Henry  Hardihge,  secreta- 
ry at  war,  is  so  kind  as  to  inform  me  that  it  appears 
*^t  Colonel  Sir  Thomas  Prendei^gast,  of  the  twen- 
ty-second foot,  was  killed  at  Malplaqnet,  Attgast 
Bl ,  1709,  but  no  trace  can  be  found  of  Colonel  Ce- 
eil.  Th^e  were  one  or  two  iubaltermi,  of  the  name 
of  Cecil,  at  that  time  in  the  army,  bat  it  does  not 
appear  that  they  rose-  to  the  rank  of  field-officers. 
b  it  not  vary  strange,  if  this  story  made  so  great 
a  noiso,  we  shooM  read  of  it  nowhere  eke;  and, 
as  so  mnch  curiosity  was  excited,  that  the  paper 
■boold  not  have  he^n  preserved,  or,  at  leost,  so 
generally  shown  as  to  be  mentioned  by  sooie  oth- 
er witness  ? — ^the  paper  would  have  been  exceed- 
ingly canons;  but  the  heortey  that  there  had 
been  sack  a  paper  is  nothing,  and  indeed,  in  point 
of  evidence,  worse  than  nothing;  for  if  a  paper 
nad  jBxisted,  thonsands  most  have  seen  it,  and 
Oglethorpe  himself  does  not  state  that  even  he 
saw  it  At  the  tune  of  the  battle  of  Malplaqnet, 
Oglethorpe  was  only  eleven  years  old.  Pope^i 
inquiries  were  probably  made  when  the  story  was 
xeceat  Is  it  likely  that  Oglethorpe  at  the  age  of 
eleven  was  present  at  Pope^  interview  with  Col- 
enel  Cecil,  and  even  if  he  were,  what  credit  is  to 
tie  given  to  the  recollections;  after  the  lapse  of 
nxty-ihree  years,  of  what  a  boy  of  eleven  had 
!heard?  Colonel  Cecil  was  probably  the  well 
known  Jacobite  of  that  name*—*!*.] 


Of  our  friend  Goldsmith  he  said,  <•  Sr, 
he  is  so  much  afraid  of  being  unnoticed, 
that  he  oi\en  talks  merely  lest  you  should 
forget  that  he  is  in  the  company."  Bos- 
wsu,.  *<  Yes,  hestanda  forward."  Johf- 
80N.  ^*  True,  sir,  but  if  a  man  is  to  stand 
forward,  he  should  wish  to  do  it  not  in  an 
awkward  posture,  not  in  raga;  not  so  as 
that  he  shall  onlv-be  exposed  to  ridicule." 
Bo  SWELL.  "For  my  part,  I  Uke  very 
well  to  hear  honest  Goldsmith  1^  away 
oarelesslv.*'  Johnsoh.  "Why  yea,  sir; 
but  he  snould  not  like  to  hear  hiniaelf.'^ 

On  Tuesday,  April  14,  the  decree  of  the 
court  of  session  in  the  schoolmaster's  cause 
was  reversed  in  the  house  of  lords,  aAer  a 
very  eloquent  speech  by  Lord  Mansfield, 
who  showed  himself  an  adept  in  school  dia 
cipUne,  but  I  thought  was  too  rigorous 
towards  my  client.  On  the  evening  of  the 
next  day  I  supped  with  Dr.  Johnson,  at 
the  Crown  and  Anchor  tavern,  in  the  Strand, 
in  company  with  Mr.  Langton  and  his 
brother-io-law,  Lord  Binning  s.  I  repeated 
a  sentence  of  Lord  MansfieM's  speech,  of 
which,  by  the  aid  of  Mr.  Longlanda,  the 
solicitor  on  the  other  side,  who  obligingly 
allowed  me  to  compare  his  note  wiUi  my 
own,  Ihave  a  full  copy. .  "My  lords,  se- 
venty is  not  the  way  to  govern  either  bc^-a 
or  men."  "Nay,"  said  Johnson,  "it  is 
the  way  to  govern  them.  I  know  not 
Tyhether  it  be  the  way  to  mend  them." 

I  talked  of  the  recent  ^  expulsion  of  six 
students  from  the  University  of  Oxford, 
who  were  methodists,  and  would  not  desist 
from  publickly  ptaytng  and  exhorting. 
JoHirsoif.  "  Sir,  that  expulsion  was  ex- 
tremely just  and  proper.  W  hat  have  they 
to  do  at  an  university,  who  are  not  willing 
to  be  taught,  but  will  presume  to  teach? 
Where  is  religion  to  be  learnt,  but  at  an 
university?  Sir,  they  were  examined,  and 
found  to  be  mighty  ignorant  fellows." 
Bos  WELL.  "  But,  waa  it  not  hard,  sir,  to 
expel  them,  for  I  am  told  they  were  good 
beings? "  Johnson.  "  I  believe  they  might 
be  good  beings ;  but  they  were  not  fit  to 
be  in  the  University  of  Oxford.  A  cow  is 
A  very  good  animal  in  the  fiekl ;  but  we 
turn  her  out  of  a  garden^"  Lord  Elibank 
used  to  repeat  this  as  an  illustration  un- 
commonly happy. 

Desirous  of  calling  Johnson  forth  to  talk, 
and  exercise  his  wit,  though  I  should  my- 
self be  the  object  of  it,  I  resolutely  ventured 


*  [Charles,  Lord  Binning,  afterwatds  eighth 
Earl  of  Haddington,  was  the  son  of  Maiy  Holt, 
who,  by  a  first  maitiage  with  Mr.  Lloyd,  was  the 
mother  of  Lady  Rothes,  Mr.  Langton 'r  wife. — 
Ed.] 

^  [Not  very  recent,  if  he  alluded  to  six  mem- 
bers of  St  Edmond  Hall,  who  were  ezpelM  ai 
May,  1768.    Sea  Q€fU,  Mar,  vol  zxxriil  Uw 
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to  nndertake  the  defence  oTconvivial  indtil- 
ffence  in  wine,  thougrh  he  was  not  to-nif^bt 
in  the  most  geniak  humour.  Ailer  urging 
the  common  olausihle  topicks,  I  at  last  had 
lecoune  tor'the  maxim,  tn  vino  aeriitUy  a 
man  wiio  is  well  warmed  with  wine  will 
speak  truth.  Johhsov.  «« Why,  sir,  that 
may  be  an  argwnent  for  drinking,  tfvou  sup- 
Doae  men  in  general  lo  be  liars«  But,  str, 
1  would  not  keep  oom|>any  with  a  fellow, 
who  lies  as  long  as  he  is -sober,  and  whom 
you  must  make  drunk  before  you  can  get  a 
word  of  truth  out  of  him*.  '*. 

Mr.  Langton  toki  us,  he  was  about  to 
establish  a  school  upon  his  estate*  but  .it 
had  been  suggested  to  him,  thAt  it  mi^ht 
have  a  tendency  to  make  the  people  lessm- 
dustiious.  JoRvsOK.  "No,  sir.  •  While 
learning  to  read  and  write  is  a  distinction, 
the  few  who  have  that  distinction  may  be 
the  less  inclined  to  work ;  but  when  every 
body  learns  to  read  anid  write,  it  is  no 
longer  a  distinction.  A  man  who  has.  a 
lac^  waistcoat  is  too  fine  a  man  to  work ; 
but  if  every  body  had  laced  waistcoats,  we 
should  have  people  working  in  laced  waists 
coats.  There  are  no  people  whatever 
more  industrioua,  none  who  work  more, 
than  our  manufacturers;  yet  tliey,have  all 
learnt  to  read  and  write.  Sir,  you  must 
not  neglect  doing  a  thing  immediately  good, 
from  fear  of  remote  evil,  from  fear  of  its  be- 
ing abused*  A  man  who  has  eandtes  may 
sit  up  too  late,  which  herwould  not  do  if  he 
had  not  candles ;  but  nobody  will  deny 
that  the  art  of  making  candles,  by  which 
light  is  continued  to  us  beyond  the  time 
that  the  sun  gives  ua  light,  is,  a  v^uable 
art,  and  ought  to  be  preserved."  Bos- 
wBLL.  "  But,  sir,  would  it  not  be  better 
to  follow  nature ;  and  go  to  bed  and  rise 
iivstas  nature  gives  us  light  or  withholds 
It?"  JoHX^oK.  "No;  sir  J  for  then  we 
should  have  no  kind  of  equahty  in  the  par- 
tition of  our  time  between  sleepinp*  and 
waking.  It  would  be  very  different  in  dif- 
ferent seasons  and  in  different  places.  In 
some  of  the  northern  parts  of  Scotland  how 
little  light  is  there  in  the  depth  of  winter  I  " 

We  talked  of  Tacitus,  and  I  hazarded 
an  opinion,  that  with  all  his  merit  for  pen^ 
tration,  shrewdness  of  judgment,  and  terser 
ness  of  expression,  he  was  too  compact,  too 
much  broken  into  hints,  as  it  were,  and  there- 
fore too  difficult  to  be  understood.  To  my 
great  satisfaction,  Dr.  Johnson  sanctioned 


1  Mri.  Pk)2zi,  in  her  "  Anecdotes,"  p.  201,  bas 
given  an  enroneoas  account  of  this  incident,  ai  of 
many  otbera.  She  pretencb  to  relate  it  from  rec- 
ollectioii,  aa  if  abe  henelf  bad  been  present;  wben 
the  fact  is  tliat  it  was  commnnicated  to  her  by 
me.  &he  bas  represented  it  as  a  peraonalityt 
and  the  true  point  bas  escaped  her.— Boswsiii., 
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this  opinion.  '*  Tacitus,  sir,  seems  to  me 
rather  to  have  made  notes  for  an  historical 
work,  than  to  have  written  a  history  »." 

At  this  time  it  appears  from  his  "  Prayers 
and>Meditations,"  that  he  hud  been  more 
than  commonly  dilip^ent  ih  religious  duties, 
particularly  in  reading  the  holy  scriptures. 
It  was  Passion  Week,  that  solemn  season 
which  atke  Christian  world  has  appropriated 
to  the  coDunemoration  of  the  mysteries  qf 
our  redemption,  and  during  which,  what- 
ever embers  of  religion  are  in  our  breasts, 
will  be  kindled  into  pious  warmth. 

I  paid  him^^hort  visits  bbth  on  Friday 
and  Saturday,  and  seeine"  his  large  folio 
Greek  Testament  b^ore  him,  belaid  him 
with  a  reverential  awe,  and  would  not  in- 
trude upon  his  time.  While  he  was  thus 
empbyed  to -such  ^ood  puipose,.  and  while 
his  rnenids  in  thmr  intercourse  with  him 
constantly  found  a  vigorous  intellect  and  a 
lively  imagination,  it  is  melancholy  to  read 
in  his  private  register  :  * 

"  My  mind  is  unsettled  and  my  memoiy 
confused.  I  have  of  late  turned  my  thoughts 
with  a  very  useless  earnestness  upon  past 
incidents.  I  have  yet  got  no  command 
over  my  thoughts ;  an  unpleasing  incident 
is.  almost  certain  to  hinder  Iny  jesf* 

Whkt  philosophick  heroism  was  it  in  him 
to  appear  with  such  manly  fortitude  to  the 
world,  while  he  was  inwardly  so  distress- 
ed !  We  may  surely  believe  that  the  mys- 
terious principle  of  being  "made  perfect 
through  suffering,"  was  to  be  strongly  ex- 
empUled  in  him. 

On  Sunday,  19th  April,  being  Easter- 
day,  General  Paoli  and  I  paid  him  a  visit 
before  dinner.  We  talked  of  the  notion, 
that  blind  persons  can  distinguish  colours 
by  the  touch.  Johnson  said,  that  Profes- 
sor Sanderson  mention^  his  having  at- 
tempted to  do  it,  but  that  he  found  he  was 
aiming  at  an  impossibi^ty  ;  that  to  be  sure 
a  difference  in  the  surface  makes  the  differ- 
ence of  colours ;  but  that  differeuce  is 
so  fine,  that  it  is  not  sensible  to  the  touch. 
The  General  mentioned  jugfflers  and  fraud- 
ulent gamesters,  who  could  know  cards  by 
the  touch.  Dr.  Johnson  said,  "  theycar(» 
used  by  such  persons  must  be  less  polished 
than  ours  commonly  are." 

We  talked  of  sounds.  Thie  general  sa  id, 
there  was  i^>  beauty  m  a  simple  sound,  but 
only  in  an  harmonious  composition  of 
sounds.  I  presumed  to  differ  from  this 
opinion,  and  mentioned  the  soft  and  sweet 


'  It  ki  remaikable  that  Lord  Monboddo,  'whom 
on  aoooont  of  his  resembling  Dr.  Johnson  in  some 
Mtftienlan^  Foote  called  an  Elzevir '  edition  ol 
him,  has,  by  eoincideoce^  made  the  very  same 
remark. — Origin  and  ProgreiM  qf  X«i^<^. 
vol.  iii.  ad  edit  p.  219, — ^Bosvxi,u 
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jBound  of  a  fine  woouin^s  voice*  Johnsov. 
^  No,  sir,  if  a 'serpent  or  a  toad  uttered  it, 
you  would  think  it  ufi^Iy."  Bobwblx.. 
"  So  you  would  Ihink,  sir,  were  a  beautiful 
tune  to  be  uttered  by  one  of  those  animals." 
JoHHSOK.  '<  No,  ai^  it  would  be  admired. 
We  have  seen  fine  fiddlers  whom  we  liked 
as  little  as  toads."  (laughing). 

Talking  on.  th£  sul^eci  or  tatte  in  the 
urts,  he  said,  that  difference  of  taste  was, 
in  truth^  diffisrenee  of  skilL  Boswbll. 
"  But,  sir,  is  there  not  a  quality  called  tssts, 
which  consists  merely  in  nerception  or  in 
Jiking?  for  instance,  we  nod  people  differ 
much  as  to  what  is  the  best  style  of  Eng- 
lish composition^ .  Some  think  Swift's  the 
best  J  otoers  prefer  a  fuller  and  grander 
way  of  writing."  JoHVioir,  **  Sir,  you 
must  first  define  wh^t  you  mean  by  style, 
before  you  can  judge  who  hss  a  good  taste 
in  style,  and  who  has  a  bad.  The  two 
^classes  of  i^rsons  whom  you  have  mention- 
ed, don 't  differ  as  to  ffood  and  bad.,  They 
both  agree  that  Swifl  hss  a  good  neat 
style  ;  but  one  loves  a  neat  s^le,  another 
loves  a  style  o£  more  splendour.  In  like 
manner,  ^  one  loves  a  pTain  coat,  another 
loves  a  laced  coat ;  but  neither  will  deny 
that  each  is  good  in  its  kind*''   . 

J[The  foUowing  meditations,  made  about 
this,  period,  are  very  interesting  sketches 
of  his  feelings: 

"April  W,  177a.  I  WIS  some  way  hin- 
dered fVom  continuing  this  contemplation 
in  th^  ususl  manner,  and  therefore  try^  ati 
the  distance  of  a  week,  to  review  the  last 
[Easier]  Sunday* 

«'  I  went  to  church,  early,  having  first,  I 
think,  U0ed  my  prayer.  When  I  waa  *ere, 
I  had  very  little  perturbatioii  of  mind. 
During  the  usual  time  of  meditation,  I  con- 
sidered the  Christian  duties  under  the  three 
principles  of  soberness,  righteousness,,  and 
godliness ;  and  purposed  to  forward  godli- 
ness by  the  atmual  ptru$al  9f  the  BibU  ; 
righteousness  6y  uitlift^  something  for 
eharity^  and  soberness  6y  eorly  hows,  I 
commended  as  usual,  vnth  preface  of  per- 
mission, and,  I  think,  mentioned  Bathurst, 
I  came  home,  and  found  Paoti  and  Boswell 
waiting  for  me.  What  devotions  I  used 
after  my  return  home,  t  do  not  distinctly 
remember.  I  went  (o  prayers  in  the  eve- 
ning ;  and,  I  think,  entered  late* 

*<0n  Good  Friday,  I  paid  Peyton  with- 
out requiring  work. 

<^  It  ui  a  comfort  to  ide,  that  at  last,  in 
my  ^ixty-durd  year,  I  have  attained  to 
know,  even  thus  hastily,  confusedly,  and 
imperfectly,  wh^t  my  Bible  contains. 

*^  Having  missed  church  in  the  morning 
(April  96),  I  went  this  evening,  and  ai\er^ 
wards  sat  with  Southwell."} 

Wl  le  I  remained  in  London  this  spring, 
1  was  v.th  him  at  several  other  times,  both 


by  himself  and  in  company.  I  dined  wifh 
hmi  one  day  at  the  Crown  and  Anchor  tav* 
em,  in  the  Strand, 'with  Lord  EUbank,  Mr. 
Lanffton,  and  Dr.  Vansittart  of  OxfonLi 
Without  sp^cifVing  each  particular  day,  I 
have  preserved  the  ibllowtiig  mf^orable 
things. 

I  regretted  the  reflection  in  hia  preface  to 
Shakspeare  against  Garrick,  to  whom  we 
cannot  but  apply  the  following  passage: — 
"  I  collated  such  copies  as  I  could  procure, 
and  wished  for  more,  but  have  not  found  tiie 
collectors  of  these  rarities  very  communica- 
tive." I. told  him,  that  Garrick  had  com- 
plained to  me  of  it,  and  had  vindicated  him- 
self by  assuring  me,  that  Johnson  was  made 
wekscnne  to  the  full  use  of  his  collection,  and 
that  he  left  the  key  of  it  with  a  servant, 
with  orders  to  have  a  fire  and  every  conve- 
nience {6r  him.  I  fbund  Johnson's  notion 
was,  that  Garrick  wanted  to  be  courted  for 
them,  and  that,  on  the  contrary,  Garrick 
should  have  courted  him,  snd  sent  him  the 
plays  of  his  own  accord.  But,  indeed,  con- 
sidering the  6k>venly  and  careless  manner 
in  which  books  were  treated  by  Jc^nson,  it 
could  not  ba  expected  that  scarce  and  valua- 
ble editions  should  have  been  lent  to  him. 

A  gentleman  having  to  some  of  die  usual 
arguments  for  drinkincf  sdded  this: — ^'^  You 
know,  sir,  drinking  drives  away  care,  and 
makes  us  forget  whatever  is  disagreeable. 
Would  not  you  allow  a  man  to  drink  foi 
that  reason?  "  Jobksov.  "  Yes,  sir,  if  he 
sat  next  yoti." 

I  expressed  a  liking  for  Mr.  Francis  Oa- 
bome^9  works,  and  asked  hiin  what  he 
thought  of  that  writer.  He  answered,  *•  A 
conceited  felk>Wi    Were  a  man  to  write  so 

1  [Dr.  Robert  Vanuttatt,  LL.D.,  profenor  of 
dril  li^  at  Qzfoid,  and  tacoider  of  WiodMA*. 
He  was  a  senior  fellow  of  All  Souls,  where,  af- 
ter be  had  given  tip  the  profeiakNi  in  London,  be 
chiefly  reailed  in  a  aet  of  roome,  formeHy  the 
old  library,  which  he  had  fitted  up  (n  the  Ge<hic 
style,  and  where  he -died  abovt  1794.  He  was 
remarkable  for  his  good-hnnioar  and  inoflenm 
wit,  and  a  great  favourite  on  the  Oxford  cireuiL 
He  was  tall  and  veiy  thin;  and  the  bSr  gave  the 
uame  of  CowaselUr  Van  to  a  sharp^pointed  mck 
oji  the  Wye,  which  still  retains  the  name.  He 
was  the  elder  brother  to  Mr.  Henry  Vanattait, 
soveraor  of  Bengal,  father  of  the  present  Loid 
Bexley,  to  whom  the  editor  is  itadebted  lor  the 
above  particulan  relative  to  his  ancle. — ^Ed.] 

'  [Of  the  familv  of  the  Osbomes,  of  Quck- 
sands,  in  Bedfordshire.  The  work  by  which  he 
is  now  best  known,  his  <*  Historical  Memoiis  of 
tiie  Rei^n  of  Qneen  Elizabeth  and  King  James," 
written  in  a  very  acrimonious  spirit  He  had  at- 
tached himself  to  the  Pembroke  ikmilj;  and, 
like  Eari  Philip  (whom  Walpole  designates  bj 
the  too  gentle  appellatk>n  ot  memorable  Strnplt" 
ion)^  jdmed  ths  parliamentarianB.  He  died  hi 
1669.— Ed.] 
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now,  the  boys  would  throw  stones  at  hia|." 
He,  however,  did  Aot  alter  my  opinion  of  a 
favourite  authour,  to  whom  I  was  first  di« 
rected  by  his  being  quoted  in  "The  Spec- 
tator," and  in  whom  I  have  found  much 
shrewd  and  lively  sense^  expressed  .indeed 
in  a  style  somewhat  qu(unt,  which,  howey* 
er;  I  do  not  dislike.  His  book  has  an  air 
of  originality.  We  fiffure  to  ourseivesau 
ancient  gentleman  talnng  to  us. 

When  one  of  his  friei^  endeavoured  t6 
maintain  that  a  country  gentl^nan  might 
contrive  to  pass  his  life  ver^r  agreeably, 
<<  Sir,"  said  he,  <'  you  cannot  give  me  aa  in- 
stance  oi  any  man  who  is  permitted  to  lay 
oi^t  his  own  time,  contriving  not  to  have  te- 
dious hours."  This  observation,  however, 
is  equsDy  ^pplusable  to  gentlemen  who  live 
in  cities  S  «nd  are  of  no  profession. 

He  s^d,  "  there  is  no  permanent  nation- 
al <;har«ster:  it  van^  according  to  circum- 
fltanees.  Alexander  the  Greatswept  India^; 
now  the  Turks  sweep  Greece.'? 

A  learned  gentleman,  who,  in  the  fiowtae 
of  conversation,  wishad  to  inform  u^  of  this 
simple  feet,  ihat  the  oonasel  upon  the  cir- 
cuit at  Shrewsbury  were  much  bittep  by 
fleas,  took,  I  suppose^  seven  or  eight  min- 
utes in  relating  it  circumstantiallv.  He  in 
a  plenitude  of  phrase  told  us,  that  large  bales 
or  woollen  cloth  were  lodged  in  the  town- 
hall;  that  by  reason  of  ttiis,  fleas  nestled 
there  in  prodigious  numbers;  that  the  lodg- 
ings of  the  counsel  were  near  the  town-han; 
and  that  those  little  animals  moved  from 
place  to  place  with  wonderful  affility*  John- 
son sat  in  ^rsat  impatience  tin  the  gentle- 
man hadYfinished  his  tedious  narrative,  aiid 
then  burst  out  (playfully  however),  '<  It  is 
a  pity,  sir,  that  you  have  not  seen  a  lion; 
for  a  flea  has  taken  you  such  a  time,  that 
a  lion  must  have  served  yon  a  twelve- 
month 3." 


>  [Not  9aite:  ipen  who  lire  m  citia  b»ve  thea- 
tres, clnlw,  and  all  the  variety  of  pablie  sod  private 
■ocietjwit)im  reach. — Ed.] 

'  [The  force  of  thiv  illii9tmti.0Q  is  not  very  ob- 
viom.  India,  lo  far  as  regards  the  natives,  is 
perhaps  now  quite  as  liable  to  be  suoept  by  an 
invader  as  it  was  three  thousand  yeara  ago.  All 
authorities  seem  to  be  agreed  that  th^  neople  of 
India  and  China  have  chanced  wondenbUy  little 
ia  the  lapse  of  time. — Eb.] 

'  Mrk  Piosa,  to  who^  I  told  tills  anecdote, 
has  related  it  as  if  the  gentleman  had  given  <*  the 
natural  hUtofy  of  the  mau§€,*i — Jineedete$f 
p.  101.  [The  fMearaed  gandaman"  was  cer- 
taialy  Dr.  Vansittart,  m  i*  proved  by  twe  pas- 
iage^  in  the  oecTespond|enca  between  Mm.  Tbnle 
and  Dr.  Johospq,  July  and  AimH,  1778.  6he 
Wnt0s  t0  the  Dootor  in  Sfwtla^d,  "  I  h9P$  Men 
ike  man  that  iata  ike  wptita,"  Iks*    Jobmon 

laiOies,  "  Poor  V— r-r ,  *a;  be  i^  a  gMd 

man,  and,  when  hii  mind  k  composed,  a  man  of 
nf^'*    Thp,  with  Bo^ireU's  lelsraiioe  in  the 


He  would  not  allow  Seodand  to  derive 
any  credit  tioa^  Lord  Mansfield:  for  he  was 
educated  in  England.  «  Mucn,"  said  he, 
<<mav  be  made  of  aSco^hman,  if  he  be 
e4tughi  ^ounff .'' 

TaUun^  of  a  modem  historian  4,  he  said, 
"  There  is  more  thought  in  the  moralist 
than  in  the  historian.  There  is, but  a  shal- 
low streapi  of  thouffht  in  history."  Bos- 
well.  '<  But  surefy,  sir,  »n  hislorian  has 
reflection."  .JogirsDir.  «*  W^y  yes,  sir; 
and  so  has  1^  cat  when  she  cstehes  a  mouse 
for  her  kitten.  But  she  ciinnot  write  like 
[Beattie]  ;  neither  ca^  [Robertson]." 

He  said,  *'  I  am  very  unwilling  to  read 
the  manuscripts  of  authours,  and  give  thejn 
my  opinion.  If  the  authouis  who  apply  to 
me  have  ineney,  I  bid  thorn  boldly  print 
without  a  name}  if  thev  have  written  in  or- 
der to  set  money,  I  teU  them  to  go  to  the 
bookseUers  aiid  make  the  best  bargain  they 
can."  BoswMLi,.  "  But,  sir,  if  a  booksell- 
er shouki  briAg  yon  «  n^wnscript  to  look  at»" 
JoHvso V.  ^*  Wby,  sir»  J  wotUd  desire,  the 
bookseller  to  take  it  away.'*' 
.  I  mentioned  a  friend  ^  of  mine  who  had 
resided  long  in  Spain,  and  was  unwilling  to 
return  to  Britain.  Jonirsov.  <«  Sir,  he  is 
attached  to  some  womanv"'  Bobwbli..  "I 
rather  believe,  sir,  it  is  the  fine  climate 
Whislvkeeps  him  there."  JoHnseir.  *'Nay, 
sir,  how  can  Vou  talk  so?  What  is  climate 
to  happiness?  ''Plaoe  me  in  the  heart  of 
Aaiay  should  I  not  be  eiikd?  What  pro- 
portion does  climate  bear  lb  the  complex 
system  of  human  life  ?  You  may  ad  viae  me 
to  go  to  live  at  Bobgna  to  eat  sausages. 
The  sausages  there  are  the  best,  in  the 
worU;  they  kne  mueh  by  bein^  carried.'^ 

On  Saturday,. 9th  May,  Mr.  Dempster 
and  I  had  ftgrreed  to  dine  by  ourselves  at 
the  Britiahsonee-house.  Johnson,  on  whom 
I  happened  to  call  in  the  morning,  ,aaid,  he 
would  join  us,  which  he  did,  and  we  sbent 
a  very  agreeable  day,  though  I  recollect 
but  lim  of  what  pasaed4 

He  said,  ^*  Walpole  was  a  minister  given 
by  the  king  to  the  people:  Pitt  Was  a  min- 
ister «iven  by  tl^e  peoplis  tb  the  king, — ss 
an  B^^net.'* 


preee&ig  page  to  Dr.  Vansittart,  and  the  m^tbn 
of  the  Shrewsbnry  cirenit,  which  Vai^ttait  went, 
together  with  the  preeeding  note,  leave  no  douht 
that  he  was  the  panon  aUuded  to.  It  also  proves 
that  the  maanaraey  of  whksh  Boswell  accuses 
Mis.  PioAa  was  (if  aa  iaaoearaey  at  all)  sane- 
tioaad  by  Johasan  hinielA  for  we  see  |hat  he  at 
o^ee  aadaiilood  whom  she  meaat  by  *<  tht  num 
tha$  saw  the  «»otis«."-^D«] 

«  [Thia  hirtoriaa  and  moraliit  (whose  namei 
Uif,  BofwaU  Mt  in  hiaiik)  aia  DoqHis  Robertson 
i^id  PeattiB. — Ep-l 

*  [Pliably  Mr.  Beswoll'a  hMlher,  Band, 
iee  j»as/,  eui  aoth  April,  1780^1  a.] 
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**  Tht  misfoTtttne  of  Goldsmith  in  conver- 
fiation  Is  this:  he  goes  on  without  knowing 
now  he  is  to  get  oE  His  genius  is  great,, 
but  his  knowledge  is  small.  *As  they  say 
of  a  generous  man,  it  is  a  pity  he  is  not  rich, 
we  may  say  of  Goldsmith,  it  is  a  pity  he  is 
not  kno\dng.  He  woiild  not  keefp  iqb  kAow- 
ledflre  to  himself.*' 

Before  leaving  London  this  year,  I  con- 
sulted him  upon  a  question  purely  of  Scotch 
law.  It  was  held  of  old,  and  continued' for 
a  long'period,  to  be  an  established  princi- 
ple in  tnat  law,  that  whoever  intermeddled 
with  the  effects  of  a  person  deceased,  with- 
out the  interposition  of  legal  authority  to 
guard  against  embezzlement,  should  be  sub- 
jected to  pay  all  the  debts  of  the  deceased, 
as  havin?  been  p;uilty  of  what  was  techni- 
cally called  vteioui  iniromi$HiHu  The 
court  of  session  had  ij^adually  relaxed  the 
strictness  of  this  principle,  where  the  inter- 
ference proved  had  been  inconsiderable.  -  In 
a  case  >  which  came  before  that  court  the 
preceding  winter,  I  had  laboured  to  persuade 
the  judge  to  return  to  the  ancient  law.  It 
was  my  own  sincere  opinion,  that  they 
ought  to  adhere  to  it:  but  I  had  exhausted 
all  mv  powers  of  reasoning  in  vain.  John- 
son thought  as  I  did;  and  in  order  to  assist 
me  in  my  application  to  the  cou^t  for  a  re- 
vision and  alteration  of  the  judgment,  he 
j^j^  dictated  to  me  an  argument  [which 
will  be  found  in  the  Appendi^c]* 

The  reader  will  see  with  what  cx)mpre- 
hension  of  mind,  and  clearness  of  penetra- 
tion, he  treated  a  subject  altogether  new  to 
him,  without  any  otKer  preparation  than 
my  having  stated  to  him  tne  arguments 
which  had  been .  used  on  each  side  of  the 
question.  His  intellectual  powers  appeared 
with  peculiar  luatre,  when  tried  against 
those  of  a  writelr  of  such  fame  as  Loxd 
Kames,  and  that  too  in  his  lorcUhip?8  own 
department 

This  masterly  argument,  after  being  pre- 
faced and  conclude  with  some  sentences 
of  my  own,  and  garnished  with  the  usual 
formularies,  was  actually  printed  and  laid 
before  the  lords  of  session,  nut  without  suc- 
cess. My  respected  friend  Lord  Hailes, 
however,  one  of  that  honourable  body,  had 
critical  sagacity  enoygh  to  discover  a  more 
than  ordinary,  hand  i^  the  petition*  I  told 
him  Dr.  Johnson  had  favoured  me' with  his 
pen.  Bis  lordship,  with  wonderful  acumehy 
pointed  out  exactly  where  hia  composition 
began,  and  where  it  ended.  But  that  I 
may.  do,  impartial  justice,  and  conform  to 
the  great  rule  of  courts,  9mm.emque  triih- 
uito,  I  must  add,  ihat  their  brdships  in 
general,  though  they  were  pleased  to  call 
this  *<a  welMrawn  paper,"  preferred  the 
former  very  inferior  petition,  whiah  I  had 


written ;  thus  confirming  the  truth  of  an 
observation  made  to  me  by  one  of  their 
number, in  a  merry  mood:  "  My  dear  air, 
give  yourself  no  trouble  in  the  compositian 
of  the  papers  jrou  present  to  as;  fbr,  indeed, 
it  is  casting  pearls  before  swine  «.« 

I  renewed  my  sc^iclutions  that  Dr.  John- 
son would  this  year  accomplish  his  long-in- 
tended visit  tx>  Scotland. 

"To  JAMES  BOSWELL,  E8(^. 

"  Dba*  s»,— The  regret  has  not  been 
little  with  which  I  have  missed  a  joomey 
so  pregnant  with  pleasing  expectations,  aa 
that  in  which  I  could  promise  mysetf  not 
onljr  the  gratification  of  curiosity,  both 
rational  and  fanciful,  but  the  delight  of  see- 
ing those  whom  I  kive  and  esteem.  •  •  • 
But  such  has  been  the  course  of  things, 
that  1  coukl  not  come;  and  such  has  been, 
I  am  afraid,  the  state  of  my  bpdy,  that  it 
would  not  well  have. seconded  my  inclina- 
tion. My  body,  I  think,  grows  better,  and 
i  refer  my  hopes  to  another  year;  for  I  am 
very  sincere  m  my  design  to  pay  the  visit, 
and  Uke  the  ramble.  In  the  mean  time,  do 
not  omit  any  opportunity  of  keeping  up  a 
favourable  opinion  of  me  in  ^e  nunds  of 
any  of  my  friends.  Beattie's  books  is,  I 
believe,  every  day  more  liked ;  at  least,  I 
like  it  more,  as.  I  look  more  upon  it. 

"  I  am  glad  if  you  got  credit  by  your 
cause,  and  am  yet  of  opinion,  that  our  teuse 
was  good,  and  that  the  determination  ought 
to  have  been  in  your  favour.  Poor  Hastie, 
{the  school-master],  I  think,  had  but  h» 
deserts. 

*'  You  promised  to  get  me  a  little  Pindar, 
you  may  add  to  it  a  little  Anacreon. 
'  <'  ThiB  leisure  which  I  cannot  enjoy,  it 
will  be  a  pleasure  to  hear  that  you  employ 
upon  the  antiquities  of  the  feudal  estaburii- 
ment.  The  whole  system  of  ancient  te- 
nures is  gradually  passing  away;  and  I  wish 
to  have  the  knowledge  of  it  preserved  ade- 
quate and  complete.  For  such  an  institu- 
tion makes  a  very  unportant  nart  of  the 
history  of  mankind.  Do  not  forget  a  de 
sign  so  worthy  of  a  schoUr  who  studies  the 
l^w  of  his  country,  and  of  agentlCTian  who 
may  naturally  be  curious  lb  know  the  con- 
dition of  his  own  ancestors. — ^I  am,  dear 
sir»  yours  with  great  affection, 

'^Sam.  JoavsoH." 


*  Wilqan  against  Smith  and  Annonr^-^Boa* 

WBI4.. 


'  [The  expression  was  eoane,  bnt  the  mean- 
ing was  correct;  the  facts  and  the  law  anly 
ought  to  be  considai^d  by  the  jsdge — ^the  veibal 
decorationa  of  a^e  afaonld  be  of  ao  weight  It 
is  probable  that  the  judge  who  made  aae  of  tUa 
hoanely  phiaae  waa  bantermg  BoaweU  on  aoine 
pleading  in  whk^  there  waa  peihapa  more  orna- 
ment than  aofaatance. — En.] 

'  [<«  Eavay  on  Tradi,**  of'v^ueh  a  thiid  aditiftft 
waa  publiabed  in  1772.— £d.] 
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■^  [He  thi»  autumn  visited  Lichfield  and 
Aahbournej  where  it  appears  from  his  let^ 
ters  to  Mrs.  Thrale  that  he  was  considerably 
indisposed.] 


<'  I  set  out  on  Thursday  night 
at  nine,  and  arrived  at  Lichneld 


P'TO  MRS.  THRAI.B. 

i(  [Xic)ifleld,]J9lli  OQt.  1772.  . 

Letters, 
▼el.  t.  p.  55, 

*   ^  on  Friday  night  at  eleven,  no 

otherwise  incommoded  than,  with  want  of 
sleep,  which,  however,  I  enjoyed  very  comr 
fortably  the  first  night  1  thinjc  a  stage 
coach  IS  not  the  woist  bed."       , 

M^Xahboome,  4th  N(9V.  1T72. 

"  Since  I  came  to  Ashbourne  I  have  been 
out  ofordipr.  I  was  well  at  Lichfield.  You 
know  sickness  will  drive  me  to  you;  so 
perhaps  you  very  heartily  wish  me  better  : 
Dttt  you  know  liKewise  that  health  will  not 
hold  me  av<^y-" 

.  <([AjlriK»ra9j2adNeT.l77S. 
"  I  cannot  yet  get  well;  my  nights  are 
flatulent  and  unquiet,  but  my  days  are 
toleraUy  easy,  and  Taylor  says  that  I  kx>k 
much  better  than  when  I  came  hither.. 
Tou  will  see  when  1  come,  a^  I  can  take, 
your  word." 

«<  [AikbouRie,]  37th  Kor.  177S. 

"  If  you  are  so  kind  as  to  write  to  me  on 
Saturday,  the  day  on  wliich  you  will  re- 
ceive Ihis,  I  shall  have  it  before  t  leave 
Ashbourne.  I  .am  to  go  to  Lichfield  on 
WeduMday,  and  purpose  to  find  my  wmt  to 
London  through  Birmingham  and  Oxford. 

<«  I  Was  yesterday  at  Cnatsworth.  It  is  a 
ve;y  fine  house.  I  wish  you  had  been  with 
me  to  see  it;  for  then,  as  we  are  apt  to 
want  matter  of  talk,  we  should  have  gained 
something  new  to  talk  on.  They  compli- 
mented me  with  playing  the  fountain,  and 
opening  the  cascade.  But  I  am  of  my 
friend's  opinion,  that  when  .one  has  seen 
tiie  ocean,  cascades  are  but  little  things."] 

''MR.  BOSWRLI^  TO  DR.  JOBNSOV. 

*«Edinbazih,  25lh  Dec  1778. 
<«  Mt  DEAR  SIR,—      •        •        •        •        • 

*^  I  was  much  disappointed  that  you  did 
not  come  to  Scotland  last  autumn.  Hoy^- 
ever,  I  must  own  that  your  letter  prevents 
me  firom  complaining;  not  only  because  I 
am  sensible  that  the  state  of  your  health 
was  but  too  good  an  excuse,  but  because 
you  write  in  a  strain  which  shows  that  you 
have  agreeable  views  of  the  scheme  which 
we  have  so  long  proposed. 

"I  communicated  to  Beattie  what  you 
laid  of  his  book  in  your  last  letter  to  me. 
He  writes  to  me  thus :  '  You  judge  very 
righlty  in  supposing  that  Dr.  Jdmson's 


favourable  ppinion  of  my  book  must  ^ve  me 
great  delight  Indeed  it  is  impossible  for 
me  to  say  how  much  I  am  gratified  by  it ; 
for  there  is  not  a  man  upon  eai:th  whose 
good  opinion  I  would  be  more  ambitious  to 
cultivate.  His  talents  and  his  virtues  I 
reverence  more  than  any  words  can  express. 
The  extraordinary  civilities  (the  paternal 
attentions  I  should  rather  say),  and  the 
many  instructions  I  have  had  the  honour  to 
receive  from, him,  will  to  me  be  a  perpetual 
source  of  pleasure  in  the  recollection, 

*«  <  Dwh  memor  ipse  mei,  dam  ajMritM  bos  regst 


"'I  had  still  some  thoughts,  while  the 
summer,  lasted,  of  being  obliged  to  go  to 
London  qn  some  little  business;  otherwise 
I  should  certainly  have  troubled  him  with  a 
letter  several  months  ago,  and  given  some 
vent  to  my  mtitude  aj^  admiration.  This 
I  intend  to  do  as  soon  as  I  am  left  a  little  at 
leisure.  Mean  time,  if  you  have  occasion 
to  write  to  him,  I  beg  you  wiU  offer  him 
my  most  respectful  compliments,  and  assure 
him  of  the  sincerity  of  my  attachment  and 
the  wannth  of  my  gratitude,'  •   •   •   •   • 

"  1  am,  !&c  ^'  Jam Rs  Boswrll." 

In  1773,  his  only  publication  was  an  edi« 
tion- of  lus  folio  Dictionary,  with  additions 
and  corrections ;  nor  did  he,  so  far  as  is 
known,  furnish  any  productions  of  his  fer-< 
tile  pen  to  any  of  nis  numerous  friends  or 
dependants,  except  the  Preface  *  ^  to  his  old 
amanuensis  Macbean's  "  Dictionary  of  An- 
cient Geography.".  His  Shakspeare,  in- 
deed, which  bad  been  received,  with  high 
approbation  by  the  publick,  and  gone 
throiurh  sev^al  editions,  was  this  year  re- 
published by  GeoTffe  Steevens,  Esq.  a  gen- 
tleman not  only  detffy  skilled  in  ancient 
learning,  and  of  very  extensive  reading  in 
Enghsh  literature,  es|>ecially  the  early  wri- 
ters, but  at  the  same  time  of  acute  discern- 
ment and  elegant  tasto.  It  is  almost 
unnecessary  to  say,  that  by  his  great  and 
valuable  additions  to  Dr.  Johnson's  work, 
he  justly  obtained  considerable  reputation: 

«  DhriMuoD  imperiam  com  Jove  Ctmt  faabet'* 

[He  began  this  year  with  a  fit  of  b^ 
the  gout. 

^'TO   MRS,    THRALE. 

«*TiieMlat,  26th  Jaa.  ITTS. 
*'  Last  night  was  very  tedious,  and  this 

*  He,  howeyer,  wrote  or  partly  wrots,  an  epiuph 
[fee  ante,  p.  278]  on  Mn.  Bell,  wife  of  hk  fnend 
John  Bell,  Em.  brother  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Bell, 
IVebendaiy  of  WeitmiDBter,  which  is  printed  in 
hii  world.  It  ii  in  English  prose,  and  has  to  lit* 
tie  of  his  iianner,  that  I  did  not  believe  he  had 
any  hanMli^it,  till  I  was  satisfied  of  the  fact  oy 
the  authority  of  Mr.  BelL^Boswuxx. 


90S 


ms.— iBTAt.  44. 


Lciten,  •^^y  ^^^^  00  pToimses  of  much 
vol.  i.  ease.  HoiveVer,  I  have  this  day 
?•■'*•  put  on  my  shoe,  and  hope  that 
gout  ia  gone.  I  shall  have  only  the  cough  to 
contend  with,  and  Idonbt  "Whether  I  shall 
et  rid  of  that  without  change  of  p?ace.  I 
caught  cold  in  the  coach  as  I  went  away, 
and  am  disordered  by  very  Irttie  things,  )s 
it  accident  or  age  ?^ 

«i9tkPift.  17M. 

**I  think  I  am  better,  but  cannot  say 
mueh  more  than  that  I  Aink  06.  I  Ivaa 
yesteriday  with  Miss  Lucy  Southwell  and 
Mrs.  Williams,  at  Mr.  Southwell's  ^  Miss 
Frances  Southwell  ia  not  welL 

*^I  have  an  invitation  to  diAe  at  $ir 
^  Joshua  Reyikoids's  on  Tuesday.  May  I  «>• 
ccpC  it?"} 

*'Ta  JAMBS  BOtflt^LLy    ^9^.' 

•*l!)iA<f  ii*,— -Ihave  itead  yt)ur  kmd  let- 
ter muck  mote  than  the  elegant  Pindar 
which  it  aecontoanied.  I  ant  always  glad  to 
find  myaetr-notforgotten ;  and  to  be  forgoU 
ten  by  you  woilld  give  me  great  uneasineas. 
My  northern  friends  have  never  been  un- 
kind' Co  me;  I  have  fVom  yon,  dear  air, 
testimonies  oi  affection,  which  I  have  not 
often  been  Able  to  exeife;  and  Dr.  Beattie. 
ratea  the  teadMony  which  I  Was  desirous 
of  pHyiMg*  to'hifl  m^rit  muck  higher  than  I 
should  hnte  thought  it  reaaovieMe  to  expect 

'*l  have  heani  of  your  maaqueimle^. 
What  says  your  9ynod  to  such  innovations? 
I  am  not'  studiously  serupulous,  nor  do  I 
think  a  mAaqUbrade  either  evil -in  itself^  or 
very  likely  to  be  the  occasion  of  evil ;  yet 
as  the  worid  thinka'it  a  very  licentious  re^ 
laxatH>n  of  nianners,  I  would  not  ht^ve  been 
one  of  theji***^  masquers,  in  a  countiy 
where  no  masquerade  had  ever  been  b^ 
fore3. 

«  A  new  edition'of  my  great  Dictionary  ia 
printed,  from  a  copy  which  I*  was  persuaded 


'  [Dr.  JohnMD'B  early  friead,  Mr.  Edmonid 
Sokthwett,  third  ran  of  the  first  Loid  Southwell, 
bom  in  1706,  had  diad  ill  the  preceding  Novem- 
ber, aged  67:  the  Mr.  Southwell,^here  vantioriedy 
was  probably  Thomas  Arthur,  afterwards  the 
fooith  lord  and  flecond  viaeo'imt  (aee  aniet  p.  159). 
The  two  ladies  mentioned  were  probably  daogh- 
ten  of  the  first  lord:  FranceA  bom  in  1708,  and 
Lucy  bom  m  1710. — Ed.] 

'  Given  by  a  lady  at  Edinburgh. — ^Boswsll. 

'  There  kad  been  masqaeeades  ia  Sootlaild; 
bat  not  for.  a  veiy  long  time. — Boswe  ll.  [This 
loasqaeitide  was  given  on  the  IsC  January,  by  the 
Dowager  Coonteas  of  Fifb;  Johnson  h^d  no  doubt 
seen  an  account  of  it  in  the  Gentleman's  Mag- 
atme  for  Januiiry,  where  it  is  said  to  have  been 
the  only  masquerade  ever  seen  iit  Scotland.  Mr. 
Boswell  himself  appeared  in  the  chai|bter  of  a 
Jh$mb  Con^tiror.— En.]  ^* 


to  revi$ei  bu-j,  having  made  i^ojireparation^ 
I  wad  able  to  do  very  little.  '  some  super* 
fluities  f  have  expunged,  and  some  faults  I 
have  corrected,  and  here  and  there  have 
scattered  a  remark  j  but  the  main  fabrick 
of  the  work  remains  as  ii  was.  I  have 
looked  very  Httle  into  ii  since  I  wrote  it, 
and,  I  think,  I  fpund  it  full  as  oflen  better, 
as  worse,  than  I  expe<5ted.  " 

^'  Baretti  and  DavJes  hflrrc  had  a  furious 
quarrel ;  a  quarrel,  (  thinlr,  irreconcileablr. 
Dr.  Goldsmith  has  a  new  comedy,  which 
is  expected  in  the  spring.  No  name  is  yet 
given  it.  The  chief  divei^ion  arises  from 
a  stratagem  by  which  a  lover  is  made  to 
mistake  nis  future  fkther-in*law's  house  for 
an  inn.  This,  you  see,  borders  u|)on  farce. 
The  dialogue  is  quick  ant}^  gay,  and  the  in- 
cidents are  so  prepared  a^  not  to  aeem  im- 
probable. 

"  I  am  sorry  that  yon  teat  your  cause  cf 
intromisaioR,  because  I  yet  think  the  argu- 
ments on  your  side  unanswerable.  But  yov 
seem,  I  ^ink,  to  say  that  you  gained  repo- 
taiion  eveii  by  your  defeat ;  and  reputation 
you  will  daily  gain,  if  you  keep  Lord  Au- 
chinleck^s  precept  in  your  mind,  and  en- 
deavour to  consolidate  in  yout  mii^  a  firm 
and  regular  system  of  law,  instead  of  pick- 
ing up  occasional  fra^ents. 

"  My  health  seems  in  general  to  improve; 
but  T  have  been  troubled  many  weeks  witfi 
vexBtiouB  catarrh,  which  is  aometimes  suf- 
ficiently distressful.  1  have  ndt  found  any 
great  efiects  from  bleeding  and  phystck;  aui^ 
am  afraid  that  i  muiA  expect  help  iVom 
brighter  days  and  softer  air. 
'  "  Write  to  me  now  and  then;  and  when- 
ever any  good  befalls  you,  make  haste  to  let 
me  know  it,  for  no'  one  will  rejoice  at  it 
more  than,  dear  sir,  your  most  humble  ser- 
vant, "  Sam.  JoRw^oir. 

"  You  continue  to  stand  veiy  high  in  the 
favour  of  Mrs.  Thrale." 

While  a  fbrmer  edition  of  my  Woric  waa 
passing  through  the  press,  I  was  unexpect- 
edly favoured  with  a  packet  from  Philadel- 
phia, from  Mr.  James  Abercrombce,  a  gen- 
tletnan  of  that  country,  who  is  pleased  to 
honour  me  with  very  high  praise  of^my  "  Life 
of  Dr.  Johnson.*'  To  have  the  fame  of  my 
illustrious  friend,  and  his  faitiiful  biographer; 
echoed  from  the  NewWoHdis  extremely  flat- 
tering; and  my  gratefVil  ackno^edgments 
shdl  be  wafted  across  the  Atlantick.  Mr. 
Aberorombie  hail^  politely  conferred  on  me 
a  conirfderable  additional  oblicration,  by  trans- 
mitting to  me  copies  of  two  Tetters  from  Dr. 
Johnson  to  American  gentlemen.  <*  Glad* 
ly,  sir  fsays  he),  would  I  have  sent  you  the 
originals^  but  being  the  only  relickl  of  the 
kind  in  America,  they  are  considered  by  the 
possessors  of  such  inestimable  valucj  that 


in«>-.irrAT.  64. 


«» 


no  poislble  cmisidenitioA  tn>ald  Induce 
them  to  fMfft  with  them.  In  iome  future 
pubiication  of  yours  relative,  to  that  ffreat 
and  ffood  man,  they  may  perhaps  be  thought 
worttiy  of  iuaartkib.^'    -. 

**DR.  JOHNflOir  T<>  Mr.  P  ■    ■"'  'D  I. 

u  joinMaiii'k  court,  Fleet^treet,  4th  Nana,  ITTS; 

"^  9im,-«ThaC  in  the  huny  of  a  sudden 
departure  you  ahoukiyet  find  leisure  to  con- 
sult' TOf  coy^enienoe,  is  a  degree  of  kind* 
nessy  and  an  inatanee  of  regard,  not  only 
beyond  my  olamis,  but  above  my  ezpeeta*- 
tton*  You  aiu  not  mistaken  in  aupfiiosing 
that  I  set  a  high  value  on  my  American 
friends,  and  that  you  should  confer  a  very 
vuluable  favour  upoli  me  bv  grvin|[  me  an 
opportunity  of  keepiogmyBcJr  in  their  mem- 
oty. 

*«  I  have  taken  ike  libert«r  of  tvoubliiy  you 
with  a  packet,  to  which  I  wish  a  sa(e  and 
speedy  ooaveyanee,  because  I  wish,  u  safe 
wad  speedy  voyage  to  hkn  that  conveys  it, 
i  am,  sir,  youi  mosi  humble  servant, 

^  Sam.  JoBXs<»r,'* 
# 

•'TO  THU  MtVURBND  SOI.  WHITl*. 
••  JehaMii*»cMurtj  Flwi-invaet)  4lli  Maich,  vm, 

'•Dbae'  siRr-;^our  kindttesa  for  your 
fHends  accompanies  you  across  the  Atlan- 
tick.  It  was  kmff  since  observed  by  Horace, 
that  no  ship  could  leave  care  behind:  you 
hsve  been  attendedin  your  voyage  by  other 
poweris,'-by^  benevolenoe  and,  constancy: 
and  I  hope  care  did  not  often  show  hecjace 
in  their  company. 

"  I  received  the  copy  of  Rasselss.  The 
impfeasioB  is  not  magnificent,  but  it  flatters 
an  authour,  because  the  printer  seems  to 
have  expected  that  it  would  be*  scattered 
among  the  people.  The  littfe  book  has 
been  well  received;  and  is  translated  into 
ItiEilian,  French,  German,  and  Dutch*  It 
has  now  one  honour  more  by  an  American^ 
edition. 

"  I  know  not  that  much  has  happened  since 
your  departure  that  can  engage  your  curi- 
osity. Of  all '  publick  transactions  the 
whole  world  is  now  informed  by  the  newsh 


'  TliU  geatleman,  wlio  now  residfis  in  America 
m  a  pub\ick  cbsracter  of  a  considerable  dignity, 
desired  that  his  name  might  not  be  transcribed 
at  foja  length.— BoswxLL.  [Probably  a  Mr. 
Bland,  whose  "  Enquiry  inio  the  Might$  of  the 
Britiah  Coloniea'*  was  lepabtished  m  London, 
in  1770.— E©.] 

*  Now  Doctor  White,  and  bishop  of  the  epis- 
copal church  in  Peuisylvania.  Ihiring  his  6m 
Tisit  to  England  in  1771,  as  a  candidate  for  holy 
ordera,  he  was  several  times  in  compatay  with 
Dr.  Johnson,  wh<t  ezpresaed  a  wish  to  see  the 
edition  ^f  Kassetes  which  Dr.  White  told  him  had 
been  printed  in  America.  Dr..  White,  on  his  re> 
turn,  immediately  sent  him  a  oopy.—BoswsjLL. 


papeiu.  Opposition  seeMto  despond;  and 
the  dissenters,  though  they  have  taken  ad- 
vantage of  unsettlra  times,  and  a  flovem 
meilt  much  enfeebled,  seem  not  Iwely  to 
gain  any  immunities*  ' 

**  Dr«  Goldsmith  has  a  new  eomedy  ^  in 
rehearsal  at  Covent  Garden,  to  which  the 
manager  predicts  iU  success.  1  hope  he 
will  be  mistaken.)  I  ^ildc  it  deserves  a  very 
Jdnd  receplipn. 

<*  I  shall  soon  publish  a  new  edition  of  my 
large  IMettonary;  I  havebe^n  persuaded^o 
revise  it,  and  have  mended  some  faults,  bui 
added  little  to  its  usefulness. 

"  No  book  has  been  published  moe  your 
departure,  of  which  much  notice  is  takea 
Faction  onl^fiOs  the  town  wiih  pamphlets, 
and  greater  sabjeete  are  Ibrgotlen  m  the 
noise  of  discord.         ^ 

«  Tha^  have  I  wrilMen,  only  to  teH  you 
how  little  i  have  to  tell.  Of  myself  I  can 
only  add,  that  having  been  afflicled  many 
weeks  with  a  very  Unoublesotteeottgh,  I  am 
now  leoovered.  f  '    ' 

*^l  take  the  liberty  which  y^u  give  me 
of  troubling  you>  with  a  Imtt,  of  which 
you  will  pletfise  to  fill  vf  Ae^  dtreetion.  I 
am,  sir,  your  most  humue  serMUt, 

«<  Sjm.  JoHNson.^' 

•«  S8Ui  MtfCh,  177Si 

«<  Did  not  I  tsH  fo\x  thai!  I  hAd    ^ 
written  to  AoswuUf  be  has  answer^    ^J^' 
ed  my  letter^.  p.  si. 

«  I  am  going  this  evening  to  put 
young  Otway  to  school  wHh  Mr.  Blphin- 
ston. 

c<  C-  ■ «  ■  5  li  oc>  distressed  with  abuse 
about  hie  niay)  that  he  has  solicited  Gold- 
smith to  me  him  t^  ike  rmk  of  the  fiei0s« 

«M- 


«6  is  preparing  a  whole-pamph- 
let against  G— — * ,  ahd  G— -^is,  I  suppose, 
coAeeting  materiab  to  eooAite  M-    "■  ,,  , 

<<  Jennens?  has  published  Hamlet^  but 
without  a  preface,  and  S-.  ■■ '^declaree  his 
intention  or  letting  him  pasi  the  rsstof  his 
Kfe  in  peace.    Here  is  news:^" 


'  [She  stoops  to  conquer. — 1j>.'\ 

*  [Bat  has  not  pnbliiBhed  his  answer.-  Ed.] 

^  [Rkshaid,  Cumberland.  Th*  play  in  qnes- 
tton  was  the  Choleric  Man,  wfaieb  be  afterwards 
published  with  a  **  Dedieatkin ,  to  Deiiaction." 
He  was  very  sensible  to  such  atlaoks,  as  Sheridan 
more  than  hinti  in.  the  character  of  Sir  Ftatful 
Plagiary,  which  was  intended  for  him.~-J£D.] 

*  These  initials,  no  doubt,  mean  Mickie  aad 
Garrick,  (see  .Gairick's  letter  to  Boewell,  pott, 
8ub  2ddOct  1773  V  the  quarrel  was  on  the  subject 
of  the  "  Siege  of  ManeiUes.'*  See  Mickle's  LiGi 
in  Jindenon*a  BrUiah  Poets.— Ed  ] 

^  [Soame  Jenyns.— Ed.] 
'  \fieonSP  Steevena.— Ed.] 
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y  On  Saturday,  April  S,'  the  day  after  m^ 
arrival  in  London  Uiia  year,  I  went  to  his 
house  late  in  the  eveninff ,  and  sat  with  Mrs. 
Wil&ams  till  he  caoa^  home.  I  found  in 
the  London  Chronicle,,  Dr.  Goldsmith's 
apolo^v  to  the  puhlick  foir  beating  Evans,  a 
booluieUer,  on  account  of.  a  paragraph  ^  in  a 
newspaper  published  by.  him,  wnich  Gold- 
smith thovgnt  impertinent  to  him  and  to  a 
lad^  of  his  acquaintance.  The  apology  waa 
written  so  much  in  Dr:  Johnson's  manner, 
that  both  Mrs.  Williams  and  I  supposed  it 
to  be  his;  but  when  he  came  home,  ne  soon 
undeceived  us.  When,  he  said  to  Mrs.  Wil- 
liams, <^Well,  Dr.  Goldsmith's  fiiMfu/^e^to 
has  got  intayour  paper  ;'^  I  asked  him  if  Dr. 
Goldsmith  bad  written  it,  with  an  air  that 
made  him  see  I  suspeoted  it  was  hito,  though 
subscribed  b^  Goldsmith.  Johmsok.  "  Sir, 
Dr.  Goldsmith  would  no  more  have  asked 
me  to  write  such  a  thing  as  that  for  him, 
than  he  would  have  asked  me  to  feed  him 
with  a  spoon,  or  to  do  any  thing  else  that 
denoted  his  imbecilitv.'  I  as  inuph  believe 
that  he  wrote  it.  as.  if  I  had  seen  him  do  it 
Sir,  had  he  sh<4^  it  to  any  <»ie  friend,  he 
would  not  have  been  allowed  to  publish  it. 
He  has,  indeed,  done  it  very  well;  but  it  is 
a  foolish  thing  well  done.  I  suppose  he 
has  been  so  much  elated  with  the  success  of 
his  new  comedy,  that  he  has^ought  every 
thing  that  con<^med  him  must  be  of  impor- 
tance to  the  publick."  Boswsll.  <(  I  fan^i 
cy,  sir,  this  is  the  first  time  he  has  been  en- 
gaged in  such  an  adventure."  Johksom. 
"  Why,  sir,  I  believe  it  is  the  first  time  he 
has  6«al s ;  he  mayhave  httn  &tf«lefi  be- 
fore.   This,  sir,  isa  new  plume  to  him." 

I  mentioned  Sir  John  Dalrymple's  <<  Me- 
moirs of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,"  and  his 
discoveries  .to  the  prejudice  of  Lord  Russel 
and  Algernon  Sidney.  JoQirsoir.  «  Why, 
sir,  every  body  who  had  just  notions  of  ffov- 
emm^nt  thought  them  rascals  before.  It  is 
well  that  aJl  mankind  now  see  them  to  be 
rascals."  Boswkli..  "  But,  sir,  ma^  not 
those  discoveries  be  true  without  their  be- 
ing rascals?"  Johksoh.  "  Consider,  sir, 
would  any  of  them  have  been  willing  to 
have  had  it  known  that  they  intrigued  with 
France?    Depend  upon  it,  sir,  he  whe  does 

'  {The  offence  given  wu  a  lour  abonve  letter 
in  the  London  Packet.  ^  A  particidar  aeconnt  of 
this  tranmetion,  and  Goldunith'fl  Vindication  (for 
tneh  it  was,  rather  than  an  apology),  may  be  found 
in  the  new  Life  of  that  poet,  prefixed  to  hk  M»- 
cdlaaeooB  Woriu,  in  4  vols.  8to.  pp*  105—108. 

.—M  ALONE. 

*  [Mr.  Chahnen,  m  the  artkde  Goldsmith^  in 
the  Biog,  Diet,,  states,  on  the  anthority  of  ETam, 
that  he  had  beaten  Goldsmith,  and  not  Goldmnith 
him;  but  surely,  in  such  a  ease,  the  anthority  of 
Eyana  would  be  sospiciona,  even  if  it  were  not 
oppoaed  to  the  whole  current  of  contemporaiy  evi- 
dencew — ^Ed.] 


what  he  is  afraid  should  be  knoWB*  hat 
something  rotten  about  him.  This  Dalrym 
pie  seema  to  be  an  honest  fellow;  lor  he 
tells  equally  what  makes  against  boUi  akleif. 
But  nothing  can  be  poorer  than  his  noode  of 
writing,  it  IS  the  mere  bouncing  of  a  school- 
boy: Great  He^j  but  greater  She!  and 
such  stuC 

I  coukl  not  affiee  with  him  in  this  criti- 
cism; for  thoiiffh  Sir  John  Dalrymple's  style 
is  not  regularly  fonned  in  any  respect,  asd 
one  cannot  h^p  amifing  sometimes  at  his 
affected  frtmduoqueneet  there  is  in  his  writ- 
ing a  pointed  vivacity^  and  much  of  a  ge&- 
tlemanlv  Bmrit 

At  Mr.  Thrale's,  in  the  eveninff,  he  i«- 
peated  his  usual  paradoxical  dedamation 
aji^ainst  action  in  piiblick  apeaking.  *'  Ac- 
tion can  have  no  e^t  upon  reasonable 
minds.  It  may  augment  noise,  but  il  aevez 
can  enforce  argument.  If  you  speak  to  a 
dog,  you  use  action;  yoM  hold  up  your  hand 
thus,  because  he  is  a  brute;  ahd  m  propor 
tion  as  men -are  removed  from  brutes,  action 
will  have  the  less  influence  upon  them." 
Mas*  Thralb.  "  Wh%t  then,  sir,  betimes 
.of  Demosthenes's  saying  ?  <  Action,  action, 
action!'"  Johmsoh.  *< Demosthenee,iitad 
am.  spoke  to  an  assembly  of  brutes;  to  a 
barbarous  people." 

I  thought  it  extraordinary,  that  he  shouM 
deny  the  power  of  rhfetoncal  action  upon 
human  nature,  when  it  is.  proved  by  innu- 
merable facts  In  all  stages  of  society.  Rea- 
sonable beings  are  not  solely  reaaonahle. 
They  have  fancies  which  may  be  pleased, 
passions  which  may  be  roused. 

Lord  Chesterfield  being  mentioned,  J<^n- 
son  remarked,  that  ahnoet  all  of  that  cele- 
crated  nobleman's  witty  saying  were  puns. 
He,  however,  allowed  the  merit t>f|;ood  wit 
to  his  lordship's  saying  of  Lord  Tyrawley 
and  himself,  when  both  Teiy  old  and  infirm: 
<j  Tyrawley  and  I  have  been  dead  these  two 
years  ;^  but  we  dont  choose  to  have  it 
known.'" . 

He  talked  with  amrobation  of  ati  intend- 
ed edition  of  **  The  Spectator,"  trith  notes: 
two  volumes  of  which  had  been  prepared  by 
a  gentleman  eminent  in  the  literary  woHd  '*, 
aad  the  materials  which  he  had  ooilecW  (or 
the  remainder  had  been  transferred  to  ao- 


-*  A  bombaatie  ode  of  (Mdham'a  on  Ben  John- 
aon  beaina  tfana:  "  Grbat  thou  !"  whieh-per- 
hapa  hiB  «ameaake  remembered.— -Mazxins. 
[Mr.  Malone'a  note  ia  ahaaid.  Mr.  UaUam  vciy 
justly  obaerves.  that  Di  Johnson  dearly  meant 
Ddnrmple'a  deacriptk^n  of  the  pmtnw  of  Lomd 
and  Lady  RnawL  <*  He  great  in  thia  laat  act  of 
hk  life,  bnt  a/i«  greater.} 

*  [Mr.  Chalmeia  (vrfao,  himaelf,  baa  ably  per- 
formed thia  taak)  inibnni  me,  that  the  finft  of 
theie  gentlemen  was  Pr.  iWy,  and  the  aeeoad 
Dr.  John  Cakier,  of  whom  aome  aceonnt  will  be 
ibond,  Gmit.  Mag.  v.  86.  p.  564.— Ed.] 
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other  hand.  He  observed)  that  all  works 
"which  describe,  manners,  reciuire  notes  in 
sixty  or  seventy  years,  or  less;  and  told  4i8$ 
he  had  commnnieated  aU  he  knew  that  couid 
throw  light*  apon  *'  The  Spectator."  Jjle 
said,  ''  Edison  had  made  his  Sir  Andrew 
Freeport  a  true  whi^,  arguing  against  giv- 
ing  charity  to  beggars,  and  throwing  out 
other  sttoh  ungracious  sentiments  >;.  but 
that  he  had  thought  better,  and -made 
amends  by  making  him*  found  an  hospital 
for  decayed  fanners."  He  called  for  the 
volume  of '^  The  Bpeotator,"  in  which  that 
account  Jb  contained,  and  read  it  aloud  to 
na.  He  read  so  well,  that  every  thing  ac^ 
q^red  addidonal  weight  and  grrace  from  his 
utterance.    •  -       . 

The  conversation  having,  turned  on  rood-c. 
em  imitations  of  ancient  ballads,  and  some 
one  havin{[  praised  their  simplkity,  he  treat* 
ed  them  with  th^t  ridicule  which  he  always 
dimlayed  whmi  that  subject  was  mentioned. 

He  disapproved  of  introducing  scripture- 
phrases  into  secular  discourse.  This  seemed 
to  mie  a  question  of  some  difficulty.  A  scrip- 
ture expression  may  be  used,  like  a  highly 
claasieal  phrase^  to  produce  an  instantane- 
ous strongs  impression;  and  it  may  be  done 
without  Ming  at  all  improper.  Yet  I  own 
there  is  danger,  that  applying  the  language 
of  our  sacred  book  to  ordmary  subjects  may 
tend  to  lessen  our  reverence  for  it  If  there- 
fore it  be  introduced  at  all^  it  should  be  with 
very  great  caution. 

On  Thnreday,  April  8, 1  sat  a  good  part 
of  the  evening  with  him,  but  he  was  ver^ 
silent.  He  said, "  Burnet's '  History  of  his 
own  Times '  is  very  entertaining.  The  st^le^ 
indeed,  is  mere  chitchat  I  do  not  beheve 
that  Burnet  intentionally  lied;  but  he  was 
eo  much  prejudiced,  that  he  took  no  pains 
to  find  out  the  truth.  He  was  like  a  man 
who  resolves  to  regulate  his  time  by  n  cer- 
tain watch;  but  will  not  inquire  whether 
the  watch  is  right  or  not." 

Though  he  was  not  disposed  to  talk,  he 
was  unwilling  that  I  should  leave  him;  and 
when  I  looked  at  my  watch,  and  told  him 
it  was  twelve  o'ckjck,  he  cried,  "  What's 
that  to  you  and  me?"  and  ordered  Frank 
to  tell  Mrs.  Williams  that  we  were  comin? 
to  drink  tea  with  her,  which  we  did.  It 
was  settled  that  we  should  go  to  church  to- 
gether next  day. 

On  the  9th  of  April,  being  Good-Friday, 
I  breakfasted  with  him  on  tea  and  crosa-. 
buns:  Doctor  Levett,  as  Frank  called  him, 
making  the  tea.  He  carried  me  with  him 
to  the  church  of  St  Clement  Danes,  where 
he  had  his  seat;  and  his  behaviour  was)  as 
I  had  imaged  to  myself,  solemnly <levout.  I 


*  [It  probably  was  tbli  oonveraatkm  which 
made  Mn.  Ptozad  think,  that  he  had  used  these 
esprenioii9i]ihi8<*LifeofAddiMm.*'  See  Ante, 
p.  168,— Ed.] 
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never  shall  forget  the  tremtdous  earnestness 
with  which  he  pronounced  the  awful  peti- 
tion in  the  Litany:  "  In  the  hour  of  death, 
and  at  the  day  of  judgment,  good  Lprd  de- 
liver us." 

We  went  to  church  both  in  the  morning 
and  evening.  In  the  interval  between  the 
two  services  we  did  not  dine:  but  he  read 
in  the  .Greek  New  Testament,  and  I  turned 
over  several  of  his  books. 

In  Archbishop  Laud's  Diaiy,  I  found  the 
following  passage,  which  I  read  to  Dr. 
Johnson: 

"1628,>  February  1,  Sunday.  I  stood 
by  tl^  most  illustrious  Prince  Charles  9,  at 
dinner.  He  was  then  very  merry,  and 
talked  occasionally  of  many  things  with  his 
attendants.  Among  other  things,  he  said, 
that  if  he  were  necessiteted  to  take  any  par* 
ticular  profession  of  life  he  could  not  be  a 
lawyer,,  adding  his  reasons:  <I  cannot,' 
said  he, '  defend  a  bad,  nor  yield  in  a  good 
cause.'"  JoHKsotf.  <<Sir,  this  is  false 
reasoning;  because  every  cause  has  a  bad 
side:  and  a  lawyer  is  not  ovarcome,  though 
the  cause  which  he  has  endeavoured  to  9up- 
port  be  determined  against  hinr." 

1  told  him  that  Goldsmith  had  said  to  me 
a  few  days  before,  *1  As  I  take  my  shoes: 
from  the  shoraiaker,  and  my  coat  from  the- 
taibr,  so  I  take  my  religion  from  the  priest."* 
I  regretted  this  loose  way  of  talking.  Johv- 
son.  ^<Sir,  he  knowa  nothing;  he  has- 
made  up  his  mind  about  notliinff." 

To  my  ff  leat  surprise  he  asked  me  to« 
dine  with  him  on  £a9ter-Day.  I  never 
supposed  that  he  had  a  dinner  at  his  house; 
for  I  had  not  then  heard  of  any  one  of  his. 
friends  having  been  entertained  at  his  table.. 
He  told  me,  "  I  have  generally  a  meat  pie 
on  Sunday:  it  is  bak^  at  a  public  oven,, 
which  is  very  properly  allowed,  because  one 
man  can  attend  it;  and  thus  the  advantego 
is  obtained  of  not  keeping  servants  from 
church  to  dress  dinners." 

April  If,  beiii^  Easter-Sunday,  after  hav^ 
ing  attended  divine  service  at  St  Paul's,  I 
repaired  to  Dr.  Johnson's.  ^I  had  gratified, 
my  curiosity  much  in  dining  with  Jean 
Ja^ues  Rousseau,  while  he  lived  in  the 
wilds  of  Neufchatel:  I  had  as  great  a  curi- 
osity to  dine  with  Da.  Samuel  Johnson, 
in  the  dusky  recess  of  a  court  in  Fleet^treet. 
I  sum)Osed  we  should  scaicely  have  knives 
and  forks,  and  only  some  strange,  uncouth, 
ill-drest  dish:  but  I  found  every  thing  in. 
very  good  order.  We  had  no  other  com- 
pany but  Mrs.  Williams  and  a  young  wo- 
man whom  I  did  not  know.  As  a  dinner 
here  was  considered  as  a  singular  ph^some-- 
non,  and  as  I  was  frequent^  interrogated 
on  the  subject,  my  readers  may  perhaps  bo^ 
desirous  to  know  our  bill  of  fare.  Foote,  I 
remember,  in  allusion  to  Francis,  the  negro^ 


*  AAerwards  Charles  L— ^oiwxx.Im 
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was  willing  to  suppose  that  our  repast 
was  black  oroth,  But  the  fact  was,  that 
we' had  a  very  good  soup,  a  boiled  teg  of 
lamb  and  spinach,  a.  veai  pie  ^  and  a  rice 


Of  Dr.  John  Campbell,  the  authouir^  he 
said,  "  He  is  a  very  inquisitive  and  a  very 
able  man,  and  a  man  of  good  religious  prin- 
ciples, though  I  am  afraid  he  has  been  de- 
ficient in  practice.  Campbell  is  radically 
right;  and  we  ma^  hope,  that  in  time  there 
will  be  good  practice  3." 

He  owned  that  he  thought  Hawkes worth 
was  one  oi*  his  imitators,  but  he  did  not 
think  Goldsmith  ^  was.  Goldsmith,  he  said , 
had  great  merit  Boswbll^  *^  But,  sir, 
he  is  much  indebted  to  you^  for  his  getting 
so  high  in  the  publick  estimation."  John- 
son. "  Why,  sir,  he  has  per.haps  got  «oofiK 
er  to  it  bgr  his  intiiAacv  with  me.". 

Goldsmith,  though  his  vanity  oflen  excitr 
ed  him  to  occasioaal competition,  had  a  very 
hifi^h  regard  for  Johnson,  which  he  had  at 
this  time  expresse^d  in  the  strongest  manner 
in  the  Dedication  of  his  comedy,  entitled 
<«  She  Stoops  to  Conquer*." 

Johnson  observed,  that  there  were  very 
few  books  printed  in  Scotland  befbre  the 
Union.  He  had  seen  a  complete  collection  of 
them  in  the  possession  of  the  Hon.  Archibald 
Campbell,  a  nonjuring  bishdp^t  I  wish 
1his  collection  had  been  kept  entire.  Many 
of  them  are  in  the  library  of  the  faculty  of 
advocates  at  Edinburgh.  I  told  Dr.  John- 
son that  I  had  some  intention  to  write  the 
life  of  the  learned  ahd  worthy  Thomas  Rud- 
diman<^.  He  said,  '^  I  should  take  pleasure 
in  helping  vou  to  do  honour  to  him.  Bttt 
(his  farewell  letter  to  the  faculty  of  advo- 
'Cates,  when  he  resigned  the  office  of  their 
Jibrarian,  should  have  been  in  Latin." 


*  [Mr.  Bofwell  does  .not  say  whether  the  pie 
Siad  the  extraordinary  addition  of  *'  plums  and 
fiu^r,"  which,  Mm.  Pio2zi  telb  us. were  ingredl- 
•ents  in  Dr.  Johoson^s  veal  pies.  See  ante,  p. 
208.— Ed.] 

'  [This  praise  of  Dr.  Campbell *8  piety  is  so 
moderate  as  to  excite  a  doubt  whether  he  was 
the  person  meant  in  p.  270:  perhaps  the  words 
**  regularity**  and  "  exactness**  in  that  passage 
jire  not  to  be  taken  jn  a  sense  exclusively  religious. 
— Ed. 

*  [See  ante^  p.  189.— Ed.] 

<  "  By  inscribhig  this  slight  performance  to 
yon,  I  do  not  mean  so  much  to  compliment  you 
■as  myself.  It  may  do  me  some  honour  to  inform 
^e  publick,  that  I.  have  lived  many  yean  in  inti- 
•macy  with  you.  It  may  serve  the  interests  of 
mankind  also  to  inform  them,  that  the  greatest 
-wit  may  be  found  in  a  character,  without  im- 
pairing the  most  unaifected  piety. ^' — Bosweli.. 

ft  See  an  account  of  this  learned  and  respectable 
|;entleman,  and  of  his  curious  work  on  the  Middle 
State,  poat,  25th  Oct  1773. — ^Boswell. 

*  [See  ante,  p.  86.— Ed.] 


I  put  a  question  to  him  upon  a  fact  in 
common  life,  which  he  could  not  answer,  nor 
have  I  found  any  one  else  n^o coukl.  What 
is  the  reason  tnat  women  servants,  though 
obliged  to  be  at  the  expense  of  purchasing 
their  own  clothes,  have  much  lower  wages 
than  nien  servants,  to  whom  a  great.p«t>por- 
tion  of  that  article  is  furnished,  and  when 
in  fact  our  female  house  servants  work  much 
harder  than  the  male  ?  ? 

He  toki  me  that  he  had  twelve  or  four- 
teen times  attempted  to  keep  a  journal  of 
his  life,  but  never  could  persevere.  He  ad- 
vised me  to  do  it  "  The  great  thing  to  be 
recorded,  said  he,  "  is  ihe  state  of  your  own 
mind^  and  ypu  should  write  down  every 
thing  that  you  remember,  for  you  cannot 
judge  at  first  what  is  good  or  bad;  and  write 
immediately,  while  the  impression  is  fresh, 
for  it  will  not  be  the  same  a  week  after- 
wards-."      * 

I  again  solicited  him  to  Qommunicate  to 
me  the  particulars  of  his  earlv  hfe.  He  said , 
<*  You  shall  have  them  all  ior  twopence.  I 
hope  you  shall  know  a  great  deal  more  of 
me  before  you  write  my  life."'  He  men- 
tioned to  me  this  day  piany  circumstances, 
which  I  wrote  down  when  I  went  home, 
and  have  interwoven  in  the  former  part  of 
this  narrative. 

[The  following  is  /his  own  minute,  but 
not  uninteresting  memorandum  of  this  day: 

<<  April  11,  I77d.  I  had  more  distur 
bance  in  the  night  than  has  been  customary 
forsome  weeks  past.  I  rose  before  nine  in  the 
morning,  and  prayed  and  drank  tea.  I  came, 
I  think,  to  church  in  the  beginning  of  the 
prayers.  1  did  not  distinctlv  hear  tlie  Psalms, 
and  found  that  I  had  been  reading  the 
Psahns  for  Good  Friday.  I  went  tlmugh 
the  Litany,  after  a  short  disturbance,  with 
tolei-able  attention. 

"  After  sermon,  I  perused  my  prayer  in 
the  pew,  then  went  nearer  the  altar,  and 
being  introduced  into  another  pew,  used  my 
prayer  s^ain,  and  recommenaed  my  rela- 
tions, with  Bathurst  and  [Miss]  Boothby, 
then  my  wife  again  by  hccBein  Then  I 
went  nearer  the  altar,  and  read  the  collects 
chosen  for  meditation,  i  prayed  for  Salis- 
bury^, and,  I  think,  the  Thrales.  I  then 
communicated  with  calmness,  used  the  col- 
lect for  Easter  Day,  and  returning  to  the 
first  pew,  prayed  my  prayer  the  third  time. 
I  came  home  again;  used  my  jprayer  and  the 
Easter  Collect.  Then  went  into  the  study 
to  Boswell,  and  read  the  Greek  Testament, 
Then  dined^  and  when  Boswell  went  away, 
-.  ^  ■       ■  ,    ,    .    ■ 

7  There  is  a  greater  variety  of  employments 
for  men  than  for  women  :  therefore  the  demand 
raises  the  price. — Kearney. 

<*  [Mre.  Salisbury,  Mn.  Thrale's  mother,  then 
lauguishjnff  with  an  illness,  of  which  she  died  in 
a  few  we&i.— £d.] 
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ended  the  four  first  chapters  of  St.  Matthew, 
and  the  Beatitudes  of  the  fiflh. 

"Tthen  went  to  Evening  Prayers,  and 
was  composed.  '     ^ 

«*  I  gave  the  pew-keepets  each  five  shil- 
linffs  and  t^l^eepence,'^] 

On  Tuesday.  April  13,  he  and  Dr.'  Gold- 
smith and  I  dined  af  General  Oglethorpe's. 
Goldsmith  expatiated  on  the  common  topr 
iek,  that  the  race  of  our  people  was  degen- 
erated, and. that  this  was  owing  to  luxurv. 
JoHKsoir.  "  Sir,  in  the  first  place,  I  dQtiot 
the  fact  K  I  believe  there  are  as"  many  tali 
men  in  England  uow,  as  ever  there  were. 
But,  Secondly,  supposing  the  stature  of  our 
people  to  be  diminished,  that  is  not  owing 
to  luxury;  for,  sir,  consider  to  how  very 
small  a  proportion  of  our  people  luxury  can 
reach.  Our  soldier^,  supply,  are  nbt  luxuri- 
ous, who  live  on  sixpence  a  day;  and  the 
same  remark  will  apply  to  almost  all  the 
other  classes.  Luxury,  so  far  as  it  reaches 
the  poor,  will  do  good  to  the  race  of  people; 
it  will  strengthen  and  multiply  them.  Sir, 
no  nation  was  eyer  hurt  by  raxury;  for,  as 
I  said  before,  it  can  reach  but  to  a  vel^y  few. 
I  admit  that  the  great  increase  of  commerce 
and  manufactures  hurts  the  military  spirit 
of  a  people;  because  it  produces  a  competi- 
tion K>r  something  else  than  martial  honours 
-"■^  competition  for  riches.  It  also  hurts 
the  bodies  of  the  people;  for  you  will  ob- 
serve, there  is  no  man  who  works  at  any 
particular  trade,  but  you  may  know  him 
from  his  appearance  to  do  so.  One  part  or 
the  other  of  his  body  being  more  used  than 
the  rest,  he  is  in  some  degree  deformed:  but, 
sir,  that  is  not  luxury.  A  tailor  sits  cross- 
legged;  but  that  is  not  luxury."  Gold- 
smith. "  Come,  you're  jpst  going  to  tihb 
same  place  by  another  road."  Johksok. 
"  Nay,  sir,  I  say  that  is  not  htiswry.  Let 
us  tawB  a  walk  from  Chi^ringH^ross  to  Wjiit©- 
chapel,  through,  I  suppose,  the  greatest  se- 
ries of  shops  m  the  world:  what  is  there  in 
any  of  these  shops  (if  you  except  gin  shops) 
that  can  do  any  human  being  any  harm?" 
Goldsmith.  "  Well,  sir,  Ini  accept  your 
challenge.  The  very  ijiext  shop  to  North- 
nmberiand-house  is  a  pickle  shop."  John- 
sow.  "  Well,  sir:  do  wo  not  kno\i^  that  a 
maid  can  in  one  ai\emoon  makepickles  suf- 
ficient to  serve  a  whole  family  for  a  year? 


*  [There  ieeins  no  reason  whatever  to  Relieve 
the  fact :  old  coffimi  and  old  armour  do  not  des- 
ignate a  taller  race  of  men.  Pope  tells  us,  that 
Colley  Gibber  obtained  King  Edward's  armour 
from  the  Tower,  and  wore  it  in  a  theatrical  pro- 
ceesran.  The  doore,  windows,  and  ceilings  of 
old  booses  are  not  loftier  than  &ose  of  modem 
days.  Other  animals,  too,  cannot  have  degener- 
ated in  size  by  the-  luxury  of  man;  and  they 
seem,  by  hU  evidence,  to  have  borne  in  old  times 
the  same  proportion  to  the  human  figure  that  they 
now  bear.-»bD.1 


nay,  that  five  pickle  shops  can  serve  all  the 
kingdom?  Besides,  sir,  there  isjio  harm 
done  to  any  body  bv  the  making  of  pickles^ 
or  the  eatinor  of  pickles." 

We  drank  tea  with  the  ladies;  and  Gold- 
smith sung  Toney  Lumkin's  song  in  his 
comedy,  "  She  Stoops  to  Conquer,"  and  a 
very  pretty  one,"  to  an  Irish'  tune  *,  which 
he  had  designed  for  Miss  Hardcastle;  but 
as  Mrs.  Bulkeley,  w^o  played  the  part, 
coQld  not  sing,  it  was  leil  out  He  after- 
wards wrote  .it  down  for  me,  by  which 
means  it  was  preserved,  and  now  appears 
Amongst  his  poems.  Dr.  Johnson,  in  his 
way  hoiAe,  stopped  at  my  lodgings  in  Pic- 
cadilly, and  sat  with  me,  drinking  tea  a  se- 
cond time,  till  a  late  hour. 

I  told  him  that  Mrs.  Macaulay  said,'  she 
wondered  how  he  could  reconcile  his  polit- 
ical principles  with  his  moral:  Ms  notions 
of  inequality  and  subordini^tion  with  wish- 
ing well  to  the  happiness  of  all  mankind  5 
who  might  live  so  agreeably,  had  they  all 
their  portions  of  land,  and  none  to  domi- 
neer over  another*  Johnson.  "  Why,  sir, 
I  reconcile  mv  principles  veiy  well,  because 
mankind  are  happier  in  a  state  of  inequal- 
ity and  subordination.  Were  they  to  be 
in  .this  pretty  state  of  equality,  they  would 
i^t>on  degenerate  intb  brutes;  they  would 
become  Monboddo's  nation;  their  tails 
would  grow.  Sir,  all  would  be  losers,  Were 
all  to  work  for  all:  they  would  have  no  in- 
tell^'ctual  improvement  All  intellectual 
improvement  arises  fr6m  leisure;  all  leisure 
arises,  from  one  working  for  another."  ' 

Talking  of  the  familv  of  Stuart,  he  said, 
*<  It  should  seem  that  the  family  at  preset 
on  the  throne  Ihas  now  established  as  good 
a  right  as  the  former  family,  by  the  long 
consent  of  the  people;  and  that  to  disturb 
this  right  might  be  considered  as  culpable. 
At  the  same  time  I  own,  that  it  is  a  very 
difficult  question,  when  considered  with  re- 
spect to  the  house  -of  Stuart  To  oblige 
people  to  take  oaths  as  to  the  disputed  right 
13  wrong.  I  know  not  whether  I  could  take 
them:  but  I  do  not  blame  those  who  do." 
So  conscientious  and  so  delicate  was  he 
upon  tliis  subject,  which  has  occasioned  so 
much  clsonour  against  him. 

Talking  of  law  cases,  he  said,  "  Tjie 
English  reports,  in  general,  are  ver^  poor: 
only  the  half  of  what  has  been  said  is  taken 
down;  and  of  that  half,  much  is  mistaken. 
Whereas,  in  Scotland,  the  argiiments  on 
each  side  are  deliberately  put  in  writing, 


'  The  humous  of  QaUamagairy. — ^Bobweli.. 
[This  air  was  not  long  since  revived  and  vulgar- 
ized^ in  a  Bong  song  by  the  late  Mr.  Johnstone,  in  a 
farce  called  **The  Wags  of  Windsor.*'  Mr. 
Moore  has  endeavonrad  to  bring  it  back  into  good 
company;  it  is  to  be  ibond  in  the  ninth  nomber 
of  his  Iriih  Melodies,  p.  48.— En.] 
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1o  be  considered  by  the  court  I-  think  a 
collection  of  ^our  cases  upon  subjects  of 
importance,  with  the  opinions  of  the  judges 
upon  them,  would  be  valuable.'" 

On  Thursday,  April  15, 1  dined  with  him 
and  Dr.  Goldsmith  at  General  Paoli's. 
We  found  here  Signor  Martinellii^  of 
Florence,  authour  of  a  History  of  Eiigland 
:n  Italian,  printed  at  London. 

1  spoke  of  Allan  Ratesny's  <«  Gentle 
Shepherd,"  in  the  Scottish  dialect,  as  the 
best  pastoral  that  had  ever  been  written; 
not  only  abounding  with  beautiful  rural 
imaffery,  and  just  and  pleasing  sentiments, 
but  being  a  real  Picture  of  manners;  and  I 
offered  to  teach  II  r.  Johnson  to  uMerstand 
it.  "  No,  sir,**  said  he,  "I  won't  learn  it. 
You  shall  retain  your  superiority  by  m^  not 
knowing  it." 

This  b||ught  on  a  question  whether-  one 
man  is  lessened  bv  another's  acq^dring  an 
equal  degree  of  knowledge  with  liim. 
JoKnsQn  asserted  ihe  affirmative.  I  main- 
tained that  the  position  might  be  true  in 
those  kinds  of  Knowledge  which  prodtice 
wisdom,  power,  and  force,  so  a^  to  enable 
one  man  to  hav^  the  government  of  oth- 
ers ;  but  that  a  man  is  noi  ;n^ny  degree 
lessened  by  others  knowing  as  well  as  he 
what  ends  in  mere  pleasure: — '<  eating  fine 
fruits,  drinking  delicious  wines,  reading  e:;^:- 
quisite  poetry." 

The  Genera)  observed,  that  Marti nelli 
was  a.  whig.  JoMirsoif.  <<  I  aqa  sorrv  for 
it  It  shows  the  spirit  of  the  times;  he  is 
obliged  to  temporise.?'  Bobwbll.  "I  rath- 
er think,  sir,  that  toryism  prevails  in  this 
retgn."  Johnson.  <*I  know  not  why^ou 
should  Aiilk  so,  sir.  You  see  your  fnend 
Lord  Lyttelton,  a  nobleman,  is  obliged  in 


1  [Viooenzio  Maitinelli.  He  was  an  Italiaii« 
liying  chiefly  among  otur  x^bilityy  many  of  whom 
he  tDfltracted  in  bis  native  idiom.  He  is  the  au- 
thour of  several  works  in  Italian.  His  History  of 
England,  ia  two  quarto  volumes,  is  a  mere  com- 
pilation from  B^apin.  Two  volumes  of  moral 
philosophy  on  La  Vita  Civile,  &c.  An  octavo 
volume  of  his  **  Lettere  Famtliare'*  is  rather  amu- 
siiig,  for  the  complacency  of  the  writer  respecting 
his  own  importance,  and  the  narratives  of  his  visits 
to  various  noblemen,  whose  names  spangle  his 
miges.  Having  prefixed  his  portrait  to  his  works, 
Badini,  another  Italian  scribbler,  well  known  in 
his  day,  mortified  at  the  saoeess  of  his  mora  fash- 
ionable rival,  published  a  quarto  pamj^et,  enti- 
tled, I  thmk,  *<La  BUancia."  He.  also  pral 
seated  the  portrait  of  Martinelli  to  the  worid,  in  a 
manner  then  perhaps  novel.  In  a  pair  of  scales, 
the  head  of  Martinelli,  weighed  against  a  single 
feather,  flies  into  the  air;  Martinelli  disdained  to 
reply  to  the  scurrilities  of  his  desperate  compatri- 
ot, and  to  desunate  his  low  rank,  and  with  an  allu- 
sion to  the  wen  known  grievance  of  the  Lazzaroni 
of  Naples  causticly  observed  that  he  left  his  assail- 
ant to  be  tormented  by  another  race  of  critics — 
Lo  loicio  a  i  §uai  pidoehl^D*UtLASiA,1 


his  history  to  write  the  most  vulgar  whig^ 
gism." 

An  animated  debate  took  place  whether 
Martinelli  shouki  continue  his  *'  History  oi 
England"  to  the  present  day.  Goldsmith, 
"  To  be  sure  he  snould."  Johnson.  *•  No, 
sir')  he  wotld  give  great  oflTenpe.  He 
woi}kl  have  to  tell  of  almost  all  the  living 
great  what  they  do  not  wish  told."  Gold- 
smith-. "  It  mav,  perhaps,  be  neceesary 
for  a  native  to  oe  more  cautious;  bnt  a 
foreigner  who  comes  among  us  without 
prejudice  may  be  considered  as  holding  the 
pli^ce  of  a  judge,  and  may  qpeak  his  mind 
freely."  Johitsok.  '^  Sir,  a  foreigner, 
when  he  sends  a  work  from  the  preas^  ought 
to  be  on  his  gtlard  against  catching  the  er 
rour  and  mistaken  enthusiasm  of  the  peo- 
ple among  whom  he  ha]q)en8  to  De." 
Goldsmith.  ''  Sir,  he  wants  only  to  sell 
his. history,  and  to  tell  truth;  one  an  hon 
est,  the  other  a  laudable  motive.'^  Johb- 
soM.  ''Sir,  they  are  both  laudable  motives. 
It  is  laudable  in  a  man  to  wish  to  live  by 
his  labours;  but  he  shouki  write  so  as  ho 
tnay  live  by  them,  not  so  as  he  may  be 
knocked  on  the  head,  I  would  advise  him 
to^  be  at  Calais  before  he  publishes  his  his- 
tory of  the  present  age.  A  foreigner  who 
attaches  hioaself  taa  political  party  in  thh 
country,  is  in  the  worst  state  that  can  be 
imagined:  he  is  looked  upon  as  a  mere  in- 
iermeddler.  A  native  may  do  it  from  in- 
terest." BoswnLL.  •*  Or  principle."  Gold- 
smith. ^  There  are  people  who  tell  a 
hundred  political  lies  every  day,  and  are 
not  hurt  by  it.  Surely,  then,  one  may  tell 
truth  with  safety.'.'  Johnson.  "  Why,  sir, 
in  the^first  place,  he  who  tells  a  hundred 
lies  has  disarmed  the  force  of  his  lies.  Bnt 
besides;  a  man  had  rather  have  a  hundred 
lies  told  of  him,  than  one  truth  which  he 
does  not  wish  should  be  tokl."  Gold- 
smith. "  For  my  part,  Vd  tell  truth,  and 
shanie  the  devil.''  Johnson.  "Yes,  sir; 
but  Ihe  devil  will  be  angry.  I  wish  to 
shame  the  devil  as  much  as  you  do,  but 
I  should  choose  to  be  out  of  the  reach  of 
his  claws."  Goldsmith*  "  His  claws  can 
do  yoiu  no  harm,  when  you  bsve  the  shieki 
of  truth," 

It  having  been  ob^rved  that  there  was 
little  hospitality  in  London:  Johnson. 
"  Nay,  sir,  any  man  who  hte  a  name,  or 
who  has  the  jwwcr  of  pleasing,  will  be  very 
generally  invited  in  London.  The  man, 
Sterne,  1  have  been  told,  has  had  engage- 
ments for  three  months."  Goldsmith, 
"And  a  very  dull  fellow."  Johnson. 
"Why,  no,  sir 8." 


*  Sterne,  as  inay  be  saj^ioeed,  was  no  great  &- 
vonrite  widi  Dr.  Johnson;  and  a  lady  onoe  ven- 
tured to  ask  him  bow  he  liked  Yorick's  sennons, 
"I  know  nothing  about  them,  madam,'*  waa  his 
reply.    Bat  some  time  afterwards,  foigetdng  him- 
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Martineiti  told  us,  that  for  several  years 
he  lived  much  with  Charles  Townshend, 
and  thai  he  ventured  to  tell  him  he  was  a 
bad  joker.  Jorksok.  "Why,  sir,  thus 
much  I  can  say  upon  the  scfbject.  One  day 
he  and  a  few  more  agrreed'  to  ffo  and  dine 
in  the  country,  and  each  of  uiem  was  to 
bring  a  friend  in  his  carriage  with  him. 
Charles  Townshend  asked  Fitzherbert  to 
go  with  him,  but  told  him, '  You  must  find 
somebody  to  bring  you  back)  I  can  only 
carry  you  there.'  Titzberbert  did  not  much 
like  this  arrangement*  He,  however,  con- 
sented, observing  sarcastically,  ^  It  will  do 
very  well^  for  then  the  same  jokes  will 
serve  you  in  returning  as  in  going.^ " 

An  eminent  public  character  ^  6ing  men- 
tioned : — Johnson,  "i  remember  being 
present  when  he  showed  himself  to  be  so 
corrupted,  or  at  least  something  so  different 
fVom  what  I  think  right,  as  to  maintain  that 
a  member  of  pariiament  should  ^o  along 
with  his  party,  right  or  wrong.  NoW,  sir, 
this  is-  so  remote  from  native  virtue,  from 
scholastick  virtue,  that  a  good  man  must 
have  undergone  a  great  change  before  he 
can  reconcifo  himseff  to  such  a  doctrine.  1 1 
is  maintaining  that  you  may  U^  to  the  pub> 
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self,  he  wverely  cannned  Uwm^  and  the  lady  very 
aptly  fetdited,  «  I  andecstood  you  to  say,  li^  t)iat 
yoa  had  never  read  them."  .**No,  madam,  I 
did  read  them,  bat  it  woe^m  a  itage-coach.  I 
^nld  nevor  have  deigned  even  to  look  at  diem 
had  I  beeo  at  largc^'-^Crad.  Mem.  208.— Ed.] 
*  [The  Editor  once  thought  pretty  confidently, 
hat  U19  **  eminent  public  character  *^  wa«  Mr. 
Fox,  and  the  fnend  of  Johnwn's,  who  had  be- 
come too  much  the  *<  echo**  of  the  former,  Mr. 
Borke;  but  Lord  WeUediey  and  Sir  Jameg  Mack- 
intosh, who  have  been  10  kind  as  to  favour-  the 
Editor  with  their  advKO  on  this  and  other  pobte, 
thmk  that  Mr.  Burke  and  Sir  Joehua  Reynolda 
were  meant,  doubting  whether  Mr.  Fox  was,  in 
1778,  nfficiently  prominent  to  be  designated,  aa 
<«  an  eminent  pJblie  chamcter,"  whom  Mr.  ^ncke 
(whose  repatation  was  then  at  its  matuxitjr)  qould 
be  laid  to  **  echo;"  Mr.  Chalmeis,  on  the  whole, 
incHne$  to  tbuB  same  opimon,  though  be  agr^ 
with  the  Editor,  that  the  di§Uint  and  formal  man- 
ner in  which  the  emineht  character  is  spoken  of, 
and  the  allusbn  to  his  boimr  *'  already  bought,** 
(that  is,  being  already  m  offiee,)  rait  Mr.  Fox  bet- 
ter than  Mr.  Bjarke.  All,  however,  agree  that 
Mr.  Boike  was  one  of  the  perMms  aaeant;  be  al- 
ipfays  maintained  the  opinion  alluded  to,  (see  pOMt, 
15th  August,  1778,)  and  was,  indeed,  the  fine  who, 
m  hu  "  Thoughts  on  the  Ftesent  Discontents," 
openly,  avowal  and  advocated  the  princifde  of 
inviolable  adherence  to  political  connexions,  <  *  put- 
ting," aa  Mr.  Ftior  says,  *'  to  ulence  the  hitherto 
common  reproach  applied  to  most  pablic  chaiacten 

'  of  beii^  jvorfy^men."  Life  of  Burke,  vol  I  p. 
282.  *<  This  is  an  instance,"  as  Sb  James  Maok- 
mtosb  observes,  **  which  proves  that  the  task  of 
dacidatiag  Beswell  has  not  been  oodeitaken  too 

I  soon.*!— £«>.] 


lie;  for  you  lie  when  you  call  that  right 
which  you  think  wrong,  or  the  reverse.  A 
friend  of  ours  who  is  too  much  an  echo  of 
that  gentleman,  observed,  that  a  man  who 
does  not  stick  uniformly  to  a  party,  is  only 
waiting  to*be  bought.  Why,  then,  said  I, 
be  is- only  waiting  to  be  what  that  gentle* 
man  is  already." 

We  talked  of  the  king's  coming  to  see 
GoldsmithVinewplay  s. — « I  wish  he  would," 
said  Goldsmitli;  adding,  however,  with  an 
affected  indifference,  <*  Not  that  it  would  do 
me  the  least  good,"  Johksok.  "  Well, 
then,  sir,  let  us  say  it  wottkl  do  Atm  rood 
(laughing).  No,  sir,  this  affectatipU  will 
not  pass ; — ^it  is  mighty  idle.  In  such  a  state 
as  ours,  who  would  not  wish  to  please  the 
chief  magistrate?"  GoLDsteiTH.  "I  do 
wish  to  ptease  him.  I  remember  a  line  in 
Drydeh,  ^ 

'  *  And  every  poet  k  the  monarch*!  friend^* 

It  ought  to  be  reversed."  Johmsoh.  "Nay, 
there  are  finer  lines  in  Dryden  on. this  sub- 
ject: 

*  For  colleges  on  bounteous  Idngs  depend. 
And  never  rebel  was  to  arts  a  niend.*  " 

(jlenera^  P|olt  observed,  that  successful 
rebels  might.  Martin blli.  <^  Happy  re» 
bellions."  Ooldsmith.  "We  have  no 
such  phrase."  Geicbral  Paoli.  ''But 
haye  you  not  the  thing?  "  <vt>i.nsif ith. 
*^Yes>  all  our  happy  revolutions.  They 
have  hurt  our  constitution,  and  will  hurt 
it,  till  we  mend  it  by  another  bajppt  revo- 
LumoK.*'  I  never  before  discovered  that 
my  friend  Goldsmith  had  so  much  of  the  old 
prejudice  in  him. 

General  Paoli,  talking  of  Goldsmith's  new 
play,  saidy  "  B  a  fait  im  tompUmenJt  trh 
graeieux  h  une  eertmne  grande  dame;'* 
meaning  a  duchess  of  the^rat  ranks. 

I  expressed  a  doubt  whether  Goldsmith 
intended  it,  in  order  that  I  might  hear  the 
truth  Irom  himself.  It,  perhaps,  was  not 
quite  fkir  to  endeavour  to  brin^  him  to  a 
cofifession,  as  he  might  not  wish  to  avow 

SMtively  his  takin|^  part  against  the  cOtirt. 
e  smiled  aiid  hesitated.  The  general  at 
once  relieved  him  by  this  beauliftd  image: 
"  Monneur  Ocldtmith  €$t  eomme  £1  met 9 
aui  fstte  dek  perUs  et  beaueoty  d'autreM 
heUe$eh0$e€,imui*enapper€evatr,**  Gold 

*  ['<  She  Stoops  to  Conqner"  was  played  on 
Mpn^,  1  f  th  Mareh.~ED.] 

>  [llM  lady,  no  doubt,  was  the  Docheas  of 
Cnmberlaiid,  whose  itifirriage  made  a  great  noise 
abont  this  time,  ^rhe  «  compliment  "  has  es- 
caped the  Editor's  observation,  unless  it  be  Has- 
tingi's  speech  to  Miss  Neville,  m  the  seoond  act, 
when  he  proposes  to  her  to  fly  *<  to  Franca,  whers, 
even  among  slaves^  the  law$  nf  marriage  are 
rejrp«c<«f."— Ed.J 
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SMITH.    "  Trh  (nen  dii^  et  Mi  iUgam^ 
menK" 

A  person  was  mentioned)  who  it  was  said 
cpula  take  down  in  short-hand  the  Speeches 
in  parliament  with  perfect  exactness. 
JoHifsov.  "  9ir,  it  is  impossible.  I  re- 
member one  Ansel,  who  came  to  me  to 
write  for  him  a  preface  or  dedication  to  a 
book  upon  ^shOrt-Kand,  and  he  professed  to 
write  as  fast  aa  a.man  could- speak.  In  or* 
der  to  try  him,  I  took  down  a  book,  and 
read  while  he  wrote;  and  I  favoured  him, 
for  I  read  more  deliberately^  than  usual.  I 
had  proceeded  but  a  very  httlc  way,  when* 
he  begged  I  would  desis^  for  he  could  pot 
follow  me."  Hearing,  now  for  the  first 
time  of  this  preface  or  dedication,  I-  said, 
"  What  an  expense,  sir,  do  you  put  ua  to  in 
buying  books,  to  which  you  have  written 

frefaces  or  dedications."  Johnson.  "Why 
have  deciicated  to  the  royal  family  all 
round;  that  is  to  say,  to  the  fast  generation 
oftbe  royal  family."  Goldsmith.  "And 
perhaps,  sir,  not  one  sentencer  of  wit -in  a 
whole  dedication."^  John«on.  "Perhaps 
not,  sir."  Boswbll,  ,  "  What  then  is  tne 
reason  for  applying  to  a  particular  person  to 
do  that  whicn  any  one  taay  do  as  well.^" 
Johnson.  "  Why,  sir,  one  man  has  great- 
er readiness  at  doing  it  than  another." 

I  spoke  of  Mr.  Harris,  of  Salisbury,  as 
being  a  very  learned  man,  and  in  particular 
an  eminent  Grecian.  Johnson.  "  I  am 
not  sure  of  that.  His  friends  give  him  out 
as  such,  but  I  know  not  who  of  his  friends 
are  able  to  judge  of  it."  Goldsmith. 
"  He  is  what  is  much  better :  he  is  a  worthy, 
humane  -  roan*^>  Johnsoit.  "  Nay,  sir, 
that  is  not  to  the  purpose  of  our  argument: 
that  will  a6  much  prove  that  he  can  play 
upoii  the  fiddle  a^-well  as  Giardini,  as  that 
he  is  an  eminent  Grecian."  Goldsmith. 
"  The  greatest  musical  performers  have  but 
small  .emoluments.  Giardini,  I  am  told, 
does  not  get  abov«  seven  hundred  a^year." 
Johnson.  "  Thai  is  indeed  but  little  for 
a  man  to  get,  who  does  hest  that  which  so 
man^  endeavour  to  do.  There  is  nothing, 
I  think,  in  which  the  power  of  art  is  shown 
so  much  as  in  playing  on  the  fiddle.  In  all 
other  things  we  qan  do  something  at  first. 
Aay  taaji  will  forge  h  bar  of  iron,  if  you 
ffive  him  a  hammer-;  not  do  weU  as  a  smith, 
but  tolerably.  A  man  will  saw  a  piece  m 
wood,  and  make  a  box,  though  a  clumsy 
one;  but  give  him  a  fiddle  and  a  fiddle-stick, 
^^  and  he  can  do  nothing,"  [To  Mrs. 
^^  Piozzi  he  observed  of  Mr.  Harris's 
dedication  to  his  Hermes,  that, 
though  but  fourteen  lines  long,  there  were 
six  grammatical  faults  jn  it.]  ' 

On  Monday, 'April  19,  he  called  on-  me 
with  Mrs.  Williams,  in  Mr.  Strahan's  coach, 
and  carried  me  out  to  dine  with  Mr,  Elphin- 


ston,  at  his  academy  at  Kensington,  A 
printer  havmg  acquired  a  fortune  sufficient 
to  keep  his  coach,  was  a  good  topick  for  the 
credit  of  literature.  Mrs.  Williams  said, 
that  aiiother  printer^  Mr.  Hamilton  i,  hid 
not  waited  so  long  as  Mr.  Strahan,  but  had 
kept  his  coach  several  years  sooner.  John- 
son. ,  "  He  was  in  the  rifbt  Life  is  short. 
The  sooner  that  a  man  begins  to  enjoy  his 
wealth,  the  bettej." 

Mr.  Elphinston  talked  of  a  new  book  that 
was  much  admired,  and  asked  Dr.  Johnson 
if  he  had  read  it.  Johnson.  **  I  have 
looked  into  it."  "  What, "  ^aid  Elphinston, 
"have  you  not  read  it  through?"  John- 
son, ofiended  at  being  thus  pressed,  and  so 
obliged  to  own  his  cursory  mode  of  reading, 
answered  tartly,  "No^  sir,  do  ycu  read 
books  tkroughf^* 

He  this  day  again  4efe.nded  dnelling,  and 
put  his  argument,  upon  what  I  have  ever 
thouffht  the  most  solid  basis;  tl^^t  if  publick 
war  be  lU  lowed  to  be  consistent  with  mo- 
raliUr,  private  war  must  be  equally  bo.  In- 
deed we  may  observe  what  strained  argu- 
ments are  used  to  reconcile  V war  with  the 
Christian  religion.  But,  in  mv  opinion,  it 
is  exceedingly  clear  that  duelling  having 
better  reasons  for  its  barbarous  violence, 
is  more  justifi^le  than  war  in  which  then-* 
^ands  go  fbrth  without. any  cause  of  person- 
al quarrel,  and  massacre  each  oth6r. 

On  Wednesday,  April  21,  I  dined  with 
him  at  Mr.  Thrale's.  A  gentleman  attack- 
ed Garrick  for  beiYig  v^ain.  Johnson.  "  No 
Wonder,  sir,  that  he  is  vain;  a  man  who  is 
perpe1;uaUy  flattered  in  every  mode  that  can 
be  conceived.  So  many  bellows  have  blown 
the  fire,  that  one  wonders  he  is  not  by  this 
time  become  a  cinder."  Boswell.  "  And 
such  bellows  too !  Lord  Mansfield  with  his 
cheeks  like  to  burst:  Lord  Chatham  like  an 
iEolus  3.  I  have  read  such  notes  from  them 
to  him>  as  were  enough  to  turn  his  head." 
JoH]»BON.  "  Truew  When>he  whom  eve- 
Ty  bo^y  else  flattersj  flatters  me,  I  then  am 
truly  happy .*»  Mrs.  Thrale.  "The 
sentiment  is  in  Congreve,  I  think."  John- 
son. "  Yes,  madam,  in '  The  Way  of  the 
World :» 

*  If  ttiera**  delight  in  k>Y(B,  tis  when  I  tee 
That  heart  which  othen  bleed  for,  bleed  f^  me.' 

No,  %ir,  I  should  hot  be  surprised  though 
Garrick  chained  the  ocean  and  lashed  the 
winds,"  Boswell.  "  Should  it  not  be,  sir, 
lashed  the  ocean  alid  chained  the  winds?" 
Johnson,    ^<  No,  sir;,  recollect  the  original : 


'  [The  Hsmiltons  were  respectable  pablishas 
fbr  three  generations. — ^Ed.] 

*  Lord  Chatlwiin  addreeaed  to  bhn  those  very 
pretty  lines,  beginning. 


*  Leftre,  Ganick,  leare  the  iBAdtcspe,  proodly  ny : 

I  M^t*]iiiig  aU  the  U(y.B--.SB4 


Dock,  fortii  aad  navies  \ 
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*In  Coran  atqae  Enmn  lolitiM  wamn  ibgellb 
Bwfoann,  JBoHo  innM|QMn  lioc  in  caraere  ]M9mw» 
Ipswn  cMApedilMt  qu  yinzerftt  EnnoMgaBiiiii.'  " 
This  does  very  well,  when  both  the  winds 
and  the  sea  «re  personified,  and  mentioned 
bj  their  mvthologictd  names,^  as  in  Juve- 
nal; but  when  they  ate.  mentioned  in  plain 
langfuage,  the  appication  of  the  epithets- 
suggested  by  me  is  the  most  obvious;  and 
accordingly  my  friend  himself,  in  his  iraita* 
tion  of  the  passage  which  describes  Xerxes, 
has 

*'  The  waves  he  lashes,  and  enchains  the  wind  1." 

The  modes  of  living  in  difierent  countries, 
and  the  various  vieiY9  with  which  men  trav-'' 
el  in  quest  of  new  scenes,  having  been  talk- 
ed of,  a  learned  gentleman  who  holds  a  con- 
siderable office  in  the  law  expatiated  on  the 
hai>pine8s  of  a  savage  life,  and  mentioned 
an  instance  of  an  officer  who  had  actually 
lived,  for  some  time  in  the  wilds.of  America, 
of  whom,  when  in  that,  state,  he  quoted  this 
reflection  with  an  air  of  admiration,  as,  if  it 
had  been  deeply  philosophical:  "  Here  am 
I,  free  and  unrestrained,  amidst  ihe  rude 
magnificence  of  Nature,  with  this  Indian 
woman  by  my  side,  and  this  gun,  with  which 
I  can  procure  food  when  I  want  it:  what 
more  can  be  desired  for  hoaman  happiness?'' 
It  did  not  require  much  sagacity  to  foresee 
that  such  a  sentiment  would  not  be  permit: 
ted  to  pass  without  due  animadversion. 
Johnson.  <<  Do  not  allow  .yourself,  sir,  to 
be  imposed  upon  bv  such  gross  absurditv. 
It  is  sad  stnfi*  J  it  is  brutish.  If  a  bull  could 
speak,  he  might  as  well  exclaim — Here  am 
I  with  this  cow  and  this  grass;  what  being 
can  enjoy  greater  felicity?  " 

We  talked  of  the  melancholy  end  of  a 

SentlemanS  who  had  destroyed  himself. 
OHNsoN.  "  It  was  owin^  to  imaginary 
difficulties  in  his  afiairs,  which,  had  he  talk- 
ed of  with  any  friend,  would  soon  have  van- 
ished." Boa^wiu^L.  "  Do  vou  think,  sir, 
that  all  who  commit  suicide  are  mad?" 
Johnson.  "  Sir,  thejr  are  often  not  univer- 
sally disordered  in  their  inteUects,  but  one 
passion  presses  so  upon  them,  that  they 
yiekl  to  it,  and  commit  suicide,  as  a  passion-* 
ate  man  will  stab  pother."  He  added,  "  I 
have  often  thought,  that  after  a  man  has 

^  So  also  Botler,  Hmfibras,  P.  H.  e.  L  ▼.  845. 

«  A  Penlaii  emperor  whipi  hit  grannam, 

TlM  $eay  his  nother  Veaus  came  on.**^MALOira. 

"  [Sif  John  Hawkins  (who,  however,  was  not 
well  disposed  towards  Mr.  Dyer  (affords  some 
groand  for  suspecting  that  he  (who  had  died  in 
Soptenliber,  1772)  wasthe peiwm  alladedto.  See, 
however,  Malone'a  I^fe  of  Dryden,  p.  85,  whkh 
asiigns  nasoni  (theub  they  have  not  <)aite  oon- 
yinced  the  Editor)  for  doubting  that  Mr.  Dyer 
eoakl  be  the  peiaon  here  meant  The  gentleman 
WM  probably  Mr.  Fitzherbert,  who  terminated  hii 
Qwu  ezjstence  is  January,  1773. — ^Eo<]  - 


taken  the  resolution  to  kill  himself,  it  is  not 
c<mrage  in  hiin  to  dd  any  thing,  however 
desperate,  because  he  has  nothing  to  fear." 
Goldsmith.  **  t  donH  see  that"  John^ 
SON.  "  Nay,  but,  my  ^ear  sir,  why  should 
you  not  see  what  every  <me  else  sees?" 
Goldsmith.  . "  It  is  for  fear  of  something 
that  he  has  resolved  to  kill  himself:  and 
will  not  that  timid  disposition  restrain  him  ?'! 
Johnson.  "  It  does  not  signify  that  the 
fear  of  something  made  him  resolve;  it  is 
upon  the  atate  of  his' mind  after  the  resolu- 
tion is  taken  that  I  ar^^.  Suppose  a»  man 
either  iWxn  fear,  or  pnde,  or  conscience,  or 
whatever  motive,  has  resolved  to  kiU  himself; 
when  once  the  resolution  is  taken,  he  has 
nothing  to  fear.  He  may  then  go  and  take 
the  King  of  Prussia  by  the  nose,  at  the 
head  of  lus^army.  He  cannot  fear  the  rack, 
who  is  resolved  to  kill  himself.  When  Eus- 
tace fiudgell  was  walking  dtiwn  to  the 
Thames,  determined  to  drown  himself  3,  he 
might,  if  he  pleased,  without  anv  appreh^ 
sion  of  danger,  have  turned  asiae,  and  first 
set  fire  to  St  James's  palace." 

On  Tuesday,  April  37,  Mr,  Beauclert 
and  I  called  on  him  in  the  morning.  As  we 
walked  Uf)  Johnaon'a-court,  I  said,  "  I  have 
a  veneration  for  this  court; "  and  was  glad 
to  find  that  Beaucleik  had  the  same  reve* 
rential  eiithusiasm.  We  found  him  alone. 
We  talked  of  Mr.  Andre^w  Stuart's  elegant 
and  plausible  Letters  to  Lord  MansfieU  ^ ; 
a  copy  of  which,  had  been  sent  by  the  au- 
thour  to  Dr.  Johnson.  Johi^soh.  "  They 
have  not  answered  the  end.  They  have 
not  been  talked  of ;-!  \ix9e  never  heard  of 
them.  This  is  owing  to  their  not  beii^ 
sold.  People. seldom  read  a  book  which  is 
given  to  niem;  4ind  few  are  given.  The 
way  to  spread  a:  work  is  to  sell  it  at  a  low 
price.  No  man  will  send  to  buy  a  thing 
that  costs  even  sixpence,  without  an  inten- 
tion to  read  it"  Boswclu  *'  May  it  not 
be  doubted,  sir,  whether  it  be  proper  to  pub> 
Ijsh  letters,  arraigning  the  ultimate  decision 
of  an  important  cause  by  the  supreme  judi 
cature  or  the  nation?  "  Johnson,  "  No^ 
sir,  I  do  not  think  it  was  wrong  to  publish 
these  letters.  If  they  are  tho^ght  to  do 
harm,<  whv  not  answer  4hem?  But  they 
will  do  no  harm.  If  Mr.  Douglas  be  indeed 
the  son  of  Lady  Jane,  he  cannot  be  hurt:  if 
he  be  not  her  son,  and  yet  hab  the  great  es- 
tate of  the  family  of  Douglas,  he  ma^  well 
submit  to  have  a  pamphlet  against  him  b^ 
Andrew  Stuart    sir,  I  think  auch  a  pubh- 

'  [A  friend  and  relative  of  Addison's,  wha 
drowned  himself  to  escape  a  piDsecatkm  oa  ao- 
comit  of  foiging  the  will  of  Dr.  Tbdal,  in  which 
Bndgell  had  provided  himaelf  with  a  legacy  of 
2000/.  To  this  Pope  allades  : 
•<  Lac  BndgBll  charge  low  GrobHrtreet  oa  my  qniU, 
And  write  whatever  he  pleaie    twept  my  iPitf,'>-^94 

4  [Ob  the  Dooglas  Caa^— £o.] 
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cation  doeagpod,  ae  it  doee  good  to  show 
118  the  poesibilitiea  ot'liumaii  life.  And,  sir, 
you  will  not  say  that  the  Douglae  cauae 
wasacauae  of  eaay  decision,  when  it  divi- 
ded your  court  as  much  as  it  could  do,  to  be 
determined  at  ail.  When  your  judges  are 
seven  and  seven,  the  casting  vote  of  the 
president  must  be  given  on  one  side  or  oth- 
er; no  matter,  for  my  argument,  on.-which; 
one  or  the  other  mu§t  ^  taken;  as  when 
I  am  to  move,  there  is  no  matter  which  leg 
I  move  first  And  then,  sir,  it  was  other- 
wise determined  here.  No,  sir,,  a  more 
dubious  determination  of  any  question  can- 
not be  imagined  i." 

He  said,  "  Goldsmith  should  .not  be  for- 
ever attempting  to  shine  in  conversation: 
he  has  not  temper  for  it,  he  is  so  much  mor- 
tified when  he  fails.  Sir,  a  game  of  jokes 
is  composed  partlv  of  skill,  partly  of  chance; 
a  man  may  be  beat  at  times  by  one  who 
has  not  the  tenth  part  of  his  wit.  Now 
Goldsmith's  putting  hhnself  against  anoth- 
er, IS  hk»  a  man  laying  a  hundred  to  one, 
who  cannot  spare  the  hundred.  It  is  not 
worth  a  man's  while.  A  man  should  not 
lay  a  hundred  to  one,  unlesa  he  can  easily 
spare  it,  tliough  he  has  a  hundred  chances 
ior  him :  he  can  get  but  a  guinea,  and  he 
may  lose  a  hundred.  Goldsmith  is  in  this 
state.  When  he  contends,  if  he  gets  the 
better,  it  is  a  very  little  addition  to  a  man 
of  his  literary  re{>utation:  if  he  doee  not 
get  the  better,  he  is  miserably  vexed." 

Johnson's  own  superlative  powers  of  wit 
set  him  above  any  ridk  of  such  uneasiness. 
Garrick  had  remarked  to  me  of  him,  a  few 
days  before,  **  Rabelais  and  all  ether  wits 
are  noting  compared  with  him.  You  may 
be  diverted  by  them;  but  Johnson  gives  you 
a  forcible  hug,  and  shakes  laughter  out  of 
you,  whether  you  will  or  no.'* 

Goldsmith,  however,  was  often  very  for- 
tunate in  his  witty  contests,  even  when  he 
entered  the  lists  with  Johnson  himself. 
Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  was  in  coihi>any  with 
them  one  day,  when  Goldsmith  said  that  he 
thought  he  could  write  a  good  fable,  men- 
tioned the  simplicity  whi(ih  that  kind  of 
composition  require^,  and  observed  that  In 
most  fables  the  animals  introduced  seldom 
talk  in  character.    <  <  For  instance  (said  he) , 

1  I  regrstted  that  Dr.  Johvon  never  took  the 
trouble  to  stody  a  qaestion  which  interested  ntr 
tiops.  He  would  not  «ven  read  a  pamphlet  which 
I  wrote  upon  it,  entitled  Tfie  Euente  of  the 
Doufgku  Cause  f  which  I  have  reason  to  flatter 
myself  had  considerable  effect  in  (avonr  of  Mr. 
Douglas;  of  whose  legitimate  filiation  I  waa^hen, 
aad  am  still,  firmly  convmced.  Let  me  add, 
that  ao  ftet  ean  be  more  respectably  ascertained, 
than  by  the  judsment  of  the  most  angnst  tribonal 
in  die  world;  a  judgment  in  which  Lord  Manifield 
and  Lord  CaBaden  united  in  1769,  and  fipom  which 
•only  five  of  a  nomeroas  body  sotsrod  a  protesL — 
Boswjua^ 


the  fable  of  the  little  fiabea,  who  a«w  birds 
fly  over  their  heads,  and,  envying  them,  pe- 
titioned Jupter  to  be  changed  into  bii^ 
The  skill  (continued  he)  consiata  in  making 
them  talk  like  little  fishes.''  While  fae  hi- 
dulged  himaelf  in  this  fancifai  reverie,  he 
observed  Johnson,  shaking  his  aides,  and 
laughing.  Upon  which  he  (Bnartly  proceed- 
ed, *'  Why,  D^  Johnson,. this  ianot  so  ea- 
sy as  you  seem  to  think;  for  if  you  were  to 
make  little  fishes  talk,  they  woukl  talk  like 

WHALES." 

Johnson,  though  remarkable  for  hia  great 
varietv  of  composition,  never  exercised 
his  talents  in  Table,  except  we  allow  his 
beautiful  tale  published  in  M».  Williams's 
Miscellanies  to  be  of  that  species.  1  have 
however  found  aaaoag  his  manuscript  col- 
lections the  following  sketch  of  one: 
'  ^<  Gk>w-w6rm  s  lying  in  ^e  garden  saw  a 
candid  in  a  neighbouring  palace, — and  com- 
plained of  the  littleness  of  his  own  li^t ; 
anothier  observed — ^wait  a  little; — soon  dark, 
—4iave  outlasted  mkK  [numy]  of  these  glar- 
ing lights,  which  are  only  brighter  as  they 
haste  to  nothing."    . 

On  Thursday,  April  t9, 1  dined  with  him 
at  General  Oglethorpe's,  where  were  Sir 
Joehua  Reynokis,  Mr.  Laneton,  Dr. 
Goldsmith,  and  Mr.  Thrale.  i  was  very 
desirous  to  get  Dr.  Johnson  absolutely  fix- 
ed in  his  resolution  to  go  with  me  to  the 
Hebrides  this  year;  and  I' told  him  that  I 
had  received  a  letter  from.  Dr.  Robertson, 
the  historian,  upon  the  subject,  with  which 
he  was  much  pleased,  and  now  talked  in 
such  a  manner  of  his  long  intended  tour, 
that  I  was  satisfied  he  meant  to  fulfil  his 


he  custom  of  eating  dogs  at  Otaheite 
being  mentioned,  Goldsmith  observed  that 
this  was  also  a  custom  in  China;  that  a  dog- 
butcher  is  as  common  there  as  any  other 
butcher;  and  that  when  he  walks  abroad  all 
the  dogs  fall  on  him.  Johksok.  '*  That 
is  not  owing  to  his  killing  dim,  sir.  I  re- 
member a  butcher  at  Lich&ld,  whom  a 
dog  that  was  in  the  house  where  I  lived  al- 
ways attacked.  It  is  the  smell  of  carnage 
which  provokes  this,  let  the  animals  he  has 
killed  be  what  they  may."  Goldsititr. 
Y  Yes^  there  is  a  general  abhorrence  in  an- 
imals at  the  signs  of  massacre.  If  you  put 
a  tub  full  of  blood  into  a  stable,  the  horses 
are  Uke  logo  mad."  JoilNsoir.  "  I  doubt 
that."  GoLosMiTH.  Nay,  sir,  it  is  a  fact 
well  authenticated."  Thralk,  '^You 
had  better  prove  it  before  you  put  it  into 
your  book  on  natural  history,  x  ou  may  do 
it  in  my  stable,  if  you  will."  Johvsoiu 
"  Nay,  sir,  I  would  not  have  him  prove  it. 


*  It  has  aheady  been 
the  fint  Essays  was  a  Latin , 
bat  whether  it  be  any  wheie 
aaoeitaiaed. — ^MAi<oiin. 


1,  that  one  of 
ai 
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If  he  it  oonfeiit  to  take  bfo  information  from 
others,  he  may  get  throngrh  his  book  with 
Kttle  trouble,  and  without  much  endanger- 
ing his  reputation.  But  if  he  makes  exper- 
iments for  so  comprehensive  a  book  as  his, 
there  wOuUL  be  no  end  to  them;  his  errone- 
ous assertioQS  would  tlien  fall  upon  himself; 
and  he  might  be  blamed  for  not  having 
made  experiments  as  to  every  particular." 

The  character  of  Mallet  havingr.  been  in- 
troduced, and<  spoken  of  slightingly  by 
Goldsmith  :  Johnson.  «  Why,  sir,  Mallet 
had  tolents  enough  to  keep  his  literary  repu- 
tation alive  as  long  ashe  tiimself  lived:  and 
that,  let  me  teU  you,  is  a  good  deal."  Gold- 
BMiTfi.  <<  But  I  cannot  agree  that  it  was 
so.  His  liteT-ary  reputation  was-dead  long 
before  his  natural  death.  I  consider  an 
authour's  literary  reputation  to  be  alive  on- 
W  while  his  name  will  ensure  a  good  price 
for  his  copy  from  the  booksellers.  I  will 
ffet  you  (to  Johnson)  a  hundred  guineas 
for  any  thing  whatever  that  you  shall  write, 
if  you  put  your  name  to  it" 

Dr.  Goldsmith's  new  play,  <*  She  Stoops 
to  Conquer,"  being  mentioned;  Jouicson. 
"  I  know  of  no  conMdy  for  many  years  that 
has  so  much  exhilarated  .an  audience,  that 
has  answered  so  much  the-  great  end  of  com- 
edy— making  an  audience  merry." 

Goldsmith  having  said  that  Garrick^s 
compliment  to  the  queen,  which  he  intro- 
duced into  the  play  of  "  The  Chances," 
which  he  had  altered  and  revised  this  year, 
was  mean  and  gross  flattery; — Jobnsok. 
•*  Why,  sir,  I  would  not  V9ritey  I  would  not 
give  solemnly,  under  my  hand,  a  character 
beyond  what  I  thought  really  true;  but  a 
speech  on  the  stage,  let  it  flatter  ever  so 
extravagantly,  is  formular.  It  has  always 
been  formular  to  flatter  kings  and  queens; 
so  much  so,  that  even  in  our  church-service 
we  have  *  our  most  religious  king,'  used  in- 
discriminately, whoever  is  ki ng.  Nay,  they 
even  flatter  themselves; — *  we  have  been  gra- 
ciously pleased  to  grant.'"  No  modern 
flattery,  however,  is  so  gross  as  that  of  the 
Augustan  age,  where  the  emperour  was  dei- 
fied. 'Prcuens  Divtu  habelntur  Augwiui,^ 
And  as  to  meanness  "--rC rising  into  warmth) 
—*'  how  is  it  mean  in  a  player^ — a  show- 
roan,-r-a  fellow  who  exhibits  himself  for  a 
shilling  to  flatter  his  queen  ?  The  attempt, 
indeed,  was  dangerous;  for  if  it  had  missed, 
what  became  of  Garrick,  and  what  became 
of  the  queen.'  As  Sir  William  Temj)le 
says  of  a  great  general,  it  is  necessary  not 
only  that  his  designs  be  formed  in  a  master- 
ly manner,  but  that  they  should  be  attend- 
ed with  success.  Sir,  it  is  right,,  at  a  time 
when  the  royal  family  is  not  generally  liked, 
to  let  it  be  seen  that  the  people  like  at  least 
one  of  them."  Sir  Joshua  KErNOLDS.  "I 
do  not  perceive  why  the  profession  of  a  play- 
er should  be  despised;  for  the  great  an4  uiti- 
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mate  end  of  all  the  employments  of  man- 
kind is  to  produce  amusement  Garrick 
Sroduces  more  amusement  than  any  bodv." 
Cos  WELL.  "  You  say,  Dr.  Johnson,  tliat 
Garrick  exhibits  himself  for  a  shilling.  In 
this  respect  he  is  onlv  on  a  footing  with  a 
lawyer,  who  exhibits  himself  for  his  fee,  and 
ev^n  will  maintain  any  nonsense  or  absurdi- 
ty, if  the  case  require  it  Garrick  refuses  a 
play  or  a  part  which  he  does  not  like ;  a 
lawyer  never  refuses."  Johnsoji .  "  Why, 
sir,  what  does  this  prove?  only  that  a  law- 
yer is  worse;  Boswell  is  now  like  Jack  in 
'  The  Tale  of  a  Tub,'  who,  when  be  is 
puzzled  by  an  argument,  hangs  himself. 
lie  thinks  I  shaU  cut  him  dowus  but  PR 
let  him  hang "  (laughing  vociferously). 
Sir  Joshua  Retvojlos.  .  "  Mr.  Boswell 
thinks  that  the  profession  of  a  lawver  be- 
ing unquestionably  honourable,  if  he  can 
shoii^  the  profession  of  a  player  to  be  more 
honourable,  he  proVes  his  argument" 

On  Friday,  April  SO,  I  dii^  with  him  at 
Mr.  Beanderk's,  where  were  Lord  Charle- 
mo^t.  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  and  some 
more  members  of  the  Litbrart  Club. 
whom  he  had  obligingly  invited  to  meet 
ine,  as  I  was  this  evening  to  be  balloted  for 
as  candidate  for  admission  into  that  distin- 
guished society.  Johnson  had  done  me  the 
honour  to  propose  me,  and  Beauclerk  was 
vvery  zealous  for  me.         * 

Goldsmith  b^ing  mentioned:  *Johfsok. 
"  it  id  amazing  how  little  Goldsmith  knows. 
He  seklom  comes  where  he  is  not  more  ig- 
norant than  ai\v  one  else."  Sir  Joshua 
Rbyitolds.  "  Yet  there  is  no  man  whose 
company  is  more  liked."  Johnson.  "  To 
be  sure;  sii'.  When  ^people  find  a  man  ot 
most  distinguished  abihtieS'SS  a  writer,  their 
inferiour  while  he  is  with  them,  it  must  be 
highly  gratifving  to  them.  What  Goki- 
smith  comically  says  of  himself  is  very  true, 
—he' always  gets  the  better  when  he  argues 
ak>ne;  meaning  that  he  is  master  of  a  sub- 
ject in  his  study,  and  can  write  well  .upon 
It;  but  when  he  comesintocompany,  ^rows 
confused,  and  unable  to  talk.  Talce  him  as 
a  poet,  his '  Traveller  *  is  a  very  fine  peribrai- 
ance  ;  ay,  and  so  is  his  *  Deserted  Village,* 
were  it  not  sometimes  too  much  the  echo  of 
his «  Traveller' '  Whetlier,  indeed)  we  take 
him  as  a  poet, — as  a  coipick  writer,— or  as 
an  historian,  he  stands  in  the  first  class." 
Boswell.'  "  An  historian !  Mydearsir, 
you  surely  will  not  rank  his  compilation 
of  the  Roman  Histoiy  with  the  works  of 
other  historians  of  this  age?"  Johnson. 
"  Why,  who  are  before  him  ?"  Boswell. 
"  Hume, — Robertson, — Lord  Lyttelioh.** 
Johnson.  (His  antipathy  to  the  Scotch 
beginning  to  rise).  "  1  have  not  read  Hume; 
but,  doubtless,  Goldsmith's  ^History  is  bet- 
ter than  the  verbiage  of  Robertson,  or  the 
foppery  of  Dalrymple."   Boswsll.  «  Will 
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you  not  admit  the  supenonty  of  Robertson, 
in  whose  history  we  find  such  penetration, 
such  painting?"  Johnsoh.  "  Sir,  you 
must  considei  how  that  penetration  anc^ 
that  painting  are  employed.  It  is  not  histo- 
ry, it  is  imagination.  He  who  desGribes 
xWhat  he  never  saw',  draws  fVom  fancy. 
Robertson  paints  minds  as  Sir  Joshua  paints 
faces  in  a  history-piece:  he  imagines  an  he- 
roiek  countenance.  You*  must  look  upon. 
Robertson's  work  as  romance,  and  try  it  by 
that  standard.  History  it  is  not  Besides, 
sir,  it  is  the  great  excellence  of  a  writer  to 
put  into  his  book  as  much  as  his  book  will 
Kold.  Goldsmith  has  done  this  in  his  histo- 
ry. Now  Robertson  might  have  put  twice 
as  much  into  his  book.  Robertson  is  like 
a  man  who  has  packed  gold  in  wool*,  the 
wool  takes  up  more  -room  than  thegokl. 
No,  sir;  I  always  thought  Robertson  would 
be  cru^ied  by  his  own  weight, — ^would  be 
buried  under  his  own  ornaments.  Gold- 
smith tells  you  shortly  all  you  want  to  know : 
Robertson  detains  you  a  great  deal  too  Ipng. 
No  man  will  re^  Robertson's  cumbrous  d^ 
tail  a  second  time';  but  Goldsmith's  plain 
narrative  will  please  again  and  again.  I 
would  say  to  Robertson  what  an  old  tutor 
of  a  college  said  to  one  of  his  ptipils:  *  Read 
over  your  compositions,  and  wherever  you 
meet  with  a  passage  which  you  think  is 
particularly  fine,  s^riice  it  out.^  Goldsmith's  ^ 
abridgement  is  better  than  that  of  Lucius 
Floras  or  Eutropius;  and  I  will  venture  to 
say,  that  if  you  comnare  hifti  With  V!ertot, 
in  the  same  places  ot  the  Roman  History, 
vou  will  find  that  he  excels  Vertot  Sir,  be 
nas  the  art  of  compiling,  and  of  saying  ev- 
ery thing  he  has  to  say  in  a  pleasing  man- 
ner. He  is  now  writing  a  Natural  History, 
and  will  make  it  as-  entertaining  as  a  Per- 
sian tale.'*        . 

I  cannot  dismiss  the  present  topick  witli- 
out  observing,  that  it  is  probable  that  Dr. 
Johnson,  who  owned  that  he  of^n  "  talked 
for  victory,"  rather  urged  plausible  obiec- 
tions  to  Dr.  Robertson's  excellent  historical 
works,  in  the  ardour  of  contest,  than  ex- 
pressed his  real  and  decided  opinion;  for  it 
la  not  easy  to  suppose  that  he  should  so 
widely  di^er  from  the  rest  of  the  literary 
world  1. 

JoHKsoN.      ^'I  remember  once  being 
with    Goldsmith-    in    Westminster-abbey. 
While  we  surveyed  the  Poets'  Corner  I  said 
to  him, 
'  Fonitan  at  abitniin  nomen  miKebitar  istit*.* 


^  [Mr.  Boswell'g  friendship  for  both  Johnson 
and  Kobeitson  is  here  sorely  perplexed;  but  there 
■efems  no  ground  for  donbting  that  Johnson^s  **  real 
and  decided  opinion^*  of  Rolierteon  was  very 
low.  He  on  every  occasion  repeats  it  with  a  very 
eoDtemptnoQS  consistency.    See  ati/e,  p.  247. — 

*  Ovid  da  Art  Amaod.  L  in.  v.  18.— Bo»  wnj.j.. 


Wh^ii^we  got  to  Temple-bar,  he  stopped 
uifpointed  to  the  heftos  upon  it,  aad  siily 
rhispered  me, 

*  Fonitan  at  iiostnim  nomen miscebitnrisTia^.*  '* 

Johnson  praised  John  Bunyan  highly. 
"  His  *  Pilgrim's  Progress'  has  great  merit, 
both  for  invention,  imagination,  and  the 
conduct  of  the  story;  and  it  has  had  tiie 
best  evidence  of  its  merit,  the  general  and 
continued  approbation  of  mankind.  Few 
books,  I  beheve,  have  had  a  more  extensive 
sale^  It  is  remarkable  that  it  begins  very 
much  like  the  pOem  of  Dante;  yet  there  was 
no  translation  of  Dante  when  Bunyan 
wrote;  There  is  reason  to  think  that  he 
had  read  Spenser." 

A  proposition  which  had  been  agitated, 
that-monuments  to  eminent  persons  shovkl, 
for  the  time  to  come,  be  erected  in  St.  Paul's 
church,  as  well  as  in  Westroinster-abber, 
was  mentioned;  and  it  was  asked  who  ahoiud 
be  honoured  by*  having  his  monument 
first  erected  there.'  •  Somebody  suggested 
Pope.  John soir.  «  Why,  sir,  as  Pope  was 
a  Roman  Catholick,  I  would  not  have  his 
to  be  first.  I  think  Milton's  rather  shoukl 
have  the  precedence  K  I  think  more  high- 
ly of  him  now  than  I  did  at  twehty.  There 
is  more  thinking  in  him  and  in  Butler,  than 
.in  any  of  our  poets." 

Some  of  the  company  expressed  a  won- 
der why  the  authour  of  so  excellent  a  book 
as  <  The  Whole  Duty  of  Man,'  should  con- 
ceal himself  ^  Johitsok.  "  Theie  may  be 
different  reasons  assigned  fpr  this,  any  one 
of  which  would  be  very  sufficient.    Hfe  may 

'  In  allusion  to  Dr.,Johnsoa>  sapposed  politi 
cal  principles,  and  perhaps  his  own. — Bosweli. 

*  Here  is  another  instance  of  lus  high  admira- 
tion of  Milton  as  a  poet,  notwithstanding -his  jnst 
abhorrence  of  that  sour  repoblican's  political  prin- 
ciples. His  candour  and  discrimination  are  equal- 
ly conspicuous.  Let  us  hear  no  more  of  his  **  in- 
justi<ie  to  Milton.** — ^Boswcli..  [A  monument 
to  IffWUm  in  St  Paul's  cathedral  would  be  tba 
more  appropriate  from  his  having  reoetred  his  eur- 
ly  edikcation  in  the  adjoining  pablie  sehooL — 
Hai.1^.] 

^  In  a  maftuscript  in  the  Bodlcnan  libraiy  aer. 
eral  circumstances  are  stated,  which  strongly  in- 
cline  me  to  believe  that  Dr.  ^ceepted  Frewea, 
Archbishop  of  Vork,  was  the  authour  of  this  woik. 
— ^Malohe.  [Accepted  Frewen  was  Dean  of 
Gloucester,  installed  1731,  loco  Geo.  Waiburton. 
— Hall.  See,  on  the  subject  of  the  authour  of 
this  celebrated  and  excellent  work,  Gent.  Mag 
▼ol.  xxiv.  p.  26,  and  Ballard*$  Memoin  iff 
Learned  Ladies,  p.  900.  The  late  eocentrio 
but  learned  Dr.  Barrett,  of  Trinity  College,  Dub- 
lin, believed  that  Dr.  Chapel,  formerly  provost  of 
that  college,  was  the  author.  This  gentleman  was 
librarian  of  his  college,  and  a  pofect  Magtiabechi 
in  dirt  and  condition,  see  ante,  p.  185.  It  is  odd 
too  that  Magliabechi's  portrait  was  azceediqgly 
like  Dr.  Bairetu-^En  ] 
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•have  been  a  clergyman,  and  mfey  have 
thought  that  his  religrious  counaels  would 
have  leas  weight  when  known  to  come  from 
a  man  wjioae  profession  was  theology.  He 
may  have  been  a  man  whose;  practice  was 
not  suitable  to  his  principles,  so  that  his 
character  might  injure  the  eQect  of  his  book, 
which  he  hiul  written  in  a  season  -of  peni- 
tence. Or  he  may  have,  been  a  man  of 
rigid  self-denial,  so  ihat  he  would  have  no 
reward  for  his  pious  labours  while  in  ihis 
world,  but  refer  it  all  to  a  future  state." 

The  gentlemen  went  away  to  their  club, 
and  I  was  left  at  Beauclerk's  till  the  fate  of 
my  election  should  be  announced  to  me.  I 
sat  in.  a  state  of  anxiety  which  even  the 
charming  conversation  of  Lady  Di  Beau- 
clerk  jeould  not  entirely  dissipate.  In- a 
short  time  I  received  the  agreeable  intelli- 
gence that  I  was  chosen.  I  hastened  to 
the  place  of  meeting,  and  was  introduced 
to  sych  a  society  as  can  seldom  be  found. 
Mr.  Edmund  Burke,  whom  I  then  saw  fbr 
the  first  time,  and  whose  splendid  talents 
ha^  long  made  me  ardently  wish  for  his  ac- 
quaintance; Dr.  Nugent,  Mr,  Garrick, 
Dr.  Goldsmith,  Mr.  (afterwards  Sir  Wil- 
liam) Jones,  and  the  company  with  whom 
I  had  dined.  Upon  my  entrance,  John* 
son  placed  himself  behind  a  chair,  on 
whicn  he  leaned  as  on  a  desk  or  pulpit, 
and  with  humorous  formalitv  gave  me  a 
ehargti  pointing  out  the  conduct  expected 
from  me  as  a  good  member  of  this  ^lub. 

Goldsmith  produced  some  very  absurd 
verses  which  had  been  publickly  recited  to 
an  audience  for  money.  Johitson.  <*  I  can 
match  this  nonsense.  There  was  a  poem 
called  ^Eugenio,'  which  came  out  some 
years  ago,  and  concludes  thus: 

*  And  now,  ye  trifling,  Mlf^aninung  dvei, 

,  Bcimfnl  of  pride,  of  nothing,  of  yottnelvei, 
^Sarvey  Engenio,  view  him  o^er  and  o'er, 
Then  gink  mto  yonnelvsi,  andlM  no  more  \* 

*  [Dr.  Johnson'^memory  here  was  not  perfect- 
ly aceqiate:  <<  Engenio*'  does  not  condode  thas. 
There  are  eight  more  lines  after  the  lost  of  those 
quoted  by  him  ;  and  the  pasnge  which  he  meant 
to  recite  is  as  follows : 

*(  Bay  no^,  y«  flattering:.  Mmr,  aMumlBc  «I^^ 
Stark  fill!  of  pride,  of  folly,  of— yonneWea^ 
flay,  where**  the  wretch  of  all  ypur  Iraploaa  crew 
Who  daree  eonfroDt  his  character  to  Tiew  } 
Behold  Eufenio,  Tiew  htm  o*er  koA  o*er, 
nien  sink  loto  yonnelTee,  and  be  no  more.'* 

Mr.  Reed  infonns  me  that  the  anthpnr  of  Eng^ 
nio,  Thomas  Beech,  a  wine-merehant  at  Wrex- 
ham, in  Denbighshire,  loon  after  its  publication, 
viz.  ITth  May,  1787,  cat  his  own  throat;  and  that  it 
appears  by  Swift*!  Works,  that  the  poem  had 
been  shown  to  him,  and  receiTod  some  of  his 
correctionB.  Johnaon  had  read  "Engenio'*  on 
his  first  coming  to  town,  for  we  see  it  mentioned 
in  one  of  \a»  letters  to  Mr.  Cave,  which  has  been 
inserted  in  this  work. — Boswsll. 


Nay,  Dry  den,  in  his  poem  on  the  Royal 
Society,  has  these  lines: 

*  Hien  we  apon  our  globe's  last  verge  shall  go. 

And  see  the  ocean  leaning  on  the  sky ; 
From  thence  oar  rolling  neighbonrs  we  shall  know, 
'    And  on  the  lonar  worid  secarely  pry.'  " 

Talking  of  puns,  Johnson,  who  had  a 

freat  contempt  for  that  species  of  wit, 
eigned  to  allow  that  there  was  one  good 
punt  in  ^\  Menagiana,"  I  think  on  the  word 
corps  s. 

Much  pleasant  conversation  passed,  which 
Johnson  relished  with  great  good-humour. 
,But  his  conversation  alone,  or  what  led  to 
it,  or  was  interwoven  with  it^ia  the  business 
of  this  work. 

On  Saturday,  May  1,  we  dined  by  our- 
selves at  our  old  rendezvous,  the  Mitre 
tavern.  He  was  placid,  hut  not  much  dis- 
posed to  talk.  He  observed,  that  "  The 
Irish  mix  )>etter  with  the  English  than  the 
Scotch  do;  their  language  is  nearer  to 
English;  as  a  proof  of  which,  they  suc- 
ceed very  well  as  players,  which  Scotch- 
men do  not.  Then,  sir,  they  have  not 
that  extreme  nationality  wAich  we  find 
in  the  Scotch.  I  will  do  yon,  Boswell 
the  justice  to  say,  that  you  are  the  most 
vnBcoiiified  of  your  countrymen.  You 
are  almost  the  onlv  instance  of  a  Scotch- 
man that  !  have  known,  who  did  not 
at  every  other  sentence  bring  in  some 
other  Scotchman  \^\ 

We  drank  tea  with  Mrs.  WilUams.    I  . 
introduced  a  question  which  has  been  much 


-  '  I  fonneily  thooght  that  I  had,  perhaps,  mis- 
taken the  word,  and  "imagined  it  to  be  eorpM^ 
from  its  siqiilarity  of  soand  to  the  real  one.  For 
an  aocarate  and -shrewd  unknown  gentleman,  to 
whom  I  am  bdebted  for  some  remarks  on  my 
work,  observes  on  this  passage,  **  Q.  if  not  on  the 
word  fortl  A  vociferoos  French  preacher  said 
of  fionrdalone, '  II  prAcbe  fort  bien,  et  moi  bien 
fort.* — Menagiema,  See  also  Anecdotes  Lit- 
terftire$,  article  Bourdnloue.^*  Bat  my  inge- 
nioBs  and  /  obliging  correspondent,  Mr.  Abercrom- 
bie  of  Philadelphia,  has  pointed  out  to  me  the 
following  passage  in  "  Menagiana  ;"  which  ren- 
ders the  preceding  conjecture  unnecessary,  and 
confirms  my  ordinal  statement : 

**  Madame  oe  Boardonne,  chanoinesse  de  .Re^ 
miremont,  venoit  d'entendre  un  diaco'nrs  plein  de 
fen  et  d^esprit,  mais  fort  pen  solide,  et  trds  irrego- 
lier.  Une  de  ses  amies,  qui  y  prenoit  int^rM  pour 
roiatenr^  Jui  dit  en  sortant,  <  £h  bien,  madame, 
que  voos  semble-t-il  de  ce  que  vous  venes  d*en- 
tendre  ?  Qu'il  y  a  d'esprit  ?'— *  II  y  a  tant,'  r^ 
pondit  Madame  de  Bourdonne,  <  que  je  n'y  ai 
pas  vd  de  eorp$,*  " — Menagiana,  tome  il  p^  64. 
Amsterd.  1718. — Boswkli.. 

'  [Garrick,  as  Boswell  himself  tells  us,  used  to 
rally  him  on  his  nationality,. and  there  are  abun- 
dant instances  in  these  volumes  to  show  that  he 
was  not  exempt  from  that  amiable  prejudice.  Set 
ante,  p.  24.  68.  180.  192.  107.-~£s.] 
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agitated  in  the  church  of  Scotland,  whether 
the  claim  of  lay-patrons  to  present  ministers 
to  parishes  be  well  founded ^  and  supposing 
it  to  be  well  founded,  whether  it  ought  to 
be  exercised  without  the  concurrence  of  the 
people?  That  church  is  composed  of  a  se- 
ries of  judicatures:  a  presbytery,  a  synod, 
and,  finally,  a'general  assemblyj  before  all 
of  which,  this  matter  may  be  contended : 
and  in  some  cases  the  presbytery  having 
refused  to  induct,  or  settle j  as  they  call  it, 
the  person  presented  by  the  patron,  it  has 
been  found  necessary  to  appeil  to  the  gen- 
eral assembly.  He  said,  i  might  see  the 
subject  well  treated  in  the  "Defence  of 
Pluralities ;"  and  although  he  thought  that 
a  patron  should  exercise  iiis  right  with  ten- 
derness to  the  inclinations. of  the  people  of 
a  parish,  he  was  very  clear  as  to  nis  right 
Then  supposing  the  question  to  be  pleaded 
before  the  general  sassembly,  he  dictated  to 
me  [the  argument  which  will  be  found  in 
the  Appendix.] 

Though  I  present  to  my  readers  Dr. 
Johnson's  masterly  thoughts  on  the  subject, 
I  think  it  proper  to  declare,  that  notwith- 
standing I  am  myself  a  lay-patron,  I  do  not 
entirely  subscribe  to  his  opinion. 

On  Friday,  May  7,  I  breakfasted  with 
him  at  Mr.  Thrale's  in  the  Borough, 
While  we  were  alone,  I  endeavoured  as 
well  as  I  could  to  apologise  for  a  lady  ^  who 
had  been  divorced  from  h^r  husband  by  act 
of  parliament.  I  said,  that  he  had  used  her 
very  ill,  had  behaved^  brutally  to  her,  and 
that  she  could  not  continue  to  liVe  with 
him  without  having. her  delicacy  contami- 
nated; that  all  affection  for  him  was  thus 
destroyed;  that  the  essehcer  of  conjugal 
union  being  gone,  there  remained  only  a 
cold  form,  a  mere  civil  obligation;  that  she 
was  in  the  prime  of  life,  with  qualities  to 
produce  happiness:  that  these  ought  not  to 
oe  lost;  and  thdt  me  gentleman  on  whose 
account  dhe  was  divorced  had  gained  her 
heart  while  thus  unhappily  situated.  Se- 
duced, perhaps,  by  the  cnarms  of  the  lady 
in  question,  I  thus  attempted  to  palliate 
what  I  was  sensible  could  not  be  justified; 
for  when  I  had  finished  my  haratigue,  my 
venerable  friend  gave  me  a  proper  check : 


>  [No  duabt  LiOl^  Diana  Sp«nicer»  etdsst  daugh- 
ter, of  ChuiM  Duke  of  Marlborough,  bom  in  1784, 
married  in  1757  to  Frederick  Viscpunt  Boling- 
broke,  from  whom  she  was  divorcied  in  1768, 
and  married  immediately  after  Mr.  Topham  Beaa- 
clerk.     All  that  Johnson  aayg  ig  very  tme;  but  he 
would  have  been  better  entitled  to  hold  such  high 
\    language  if  he  had  not  prattieally  waved  his 
1    right  by  living  h  that  lady^s  private  society.     He 
I  shonkl  either,  as  a  itriet  moralist,  have  refused 
.'  .    ^  her  his  conntenance,  or,  as  a  man  of  honour  and 
'   ;  gratitode,  been  silent  as  to  her  fiailties.    He  had 
/        no  right  to  enjoy  her  society,  and  dispaiage  her 
chaiacter.^ED.] 


*'  My  dear  sir,  never  accustom  your  mind 
to  mingle  virtue  and  vice.  The  wbman  ^ 
a  whore,  and  there 's  an  end  on  t." 

[One  evening,  in  the  rooms  at 
Bnghthelmstone,  however,  befell  „  ^JJ^ 
into  a  comical  discussion  with  that 
lady's  first  husband,  happening  to  sit  by 
him;  and  choosing  lo  harangue  very  loudly 
about  the  nature,  and  use,  and  abuse,  of 
dHforees.  Many  people  gathered  round 
them  to  hear  what  was  safd,  and  when  Mr. 
Thrale  called  him  away,  and  told  him  to 
whom'  he  had  been  talking,  received  an  an- 
swer which  Mrs.  Thrale  did  not  verature 
to  write  down.] 

He  describe  the  father  ^  of  due  of  his 
friends  thus :  '*  Sir  he  was  so  exuberant  a 
talker  at  publiek  meetings,  that  the  gentle^ 
meh  of  his  county  were  afraid  of  him.  No 
business  could  oe  done  for  his  declama- 
tion." 

He  did  not  give  me  full  credit  when  I 
mentioned  that  I  had  carried  on  a  short 
conversation  by  signs  With  some  'Esqui- 
raatrx,  who  were  then  in  London,,  particu- 
larly with  one  of  them  who  was  a  priest. 
He  thought  I  could  not  make  them  un- 
derstand me.  No  man  was  more  incredu- 
lous as  to  particular  facts  which  were  at  all 
extraordinary;  and  therefore  no  man  was 
more  scrupulously  inquisitive,  in  ordfer  to 
discover  the  truth. 

^I  dined  with  him  this  day  at  the  house  of 
my  friends.  Messieurs  Edward  and  Charies 
Dilly,  booksellers  in  the  Poulty:  there 
were  present,  their  elder  brother,  Mr.  Dilly 
of  Bedfordshire,  Dr.  Goldsmith,  Mr.  Lang- 
ton,  Mr.  Claxton,  Rev.  Dr.  Mayo,  a  dis- 
senting minister, '  the  Rev.  Mr.  Toplady, 
and  my  friend  the  Rev.  Mr.  Temple. 

Hawkesworth's  coinpilation  of  the  voy- 
ages to  the  South  Sea  beine  mentioned: 
JoHirsoxf.  '<  Sir,  if  you  talk  ol.  it  as  a  sub- 
ject of  commerte,  it  will  be  gainful;  if  as  a 
book  that  is  to  increase  human  knowledge, 
I  believe  there  will  not  be  much  of  that 
Hawkesworth  ci£n  tell  only  what  the  voya- 
gers have  told  him;  and  they  have  found 
very  little,  only  one  new  animal,  I  thihk." 
BoswELL.  "But  many  insects,  sir.'* 
JoHxrsow^.  "  Why,  sir,  as  to  insects,  Ray 
reckons  of  British  insects  twenty  thousand 
species.  They  might  have  staid  at  home 
and  discovered  enough  in  that  way." 

Talking  of  birds,  imentioned  Mfr.  Daines 
Barrington's  ingenious  Essay  against  the 
received  notion  of  their  migration.  Johk- 
soN.  '"  I  think  we^  have  as  good  evidentfb 
for  tlie  migration  of  woodcocks  as  6an  be 
desired.  We  find  they  disappear  at  a  cer- 
tain time  of  the  year,  and  appear  .again  at 
a  certain  time  of  the  year;  and  some  of  them, 
when  weary  in  their  flight,  have  been 
known  to  alight  on  the  rigging  of  ships  far 


*  [OU  Mr.  Langton.— En.] 
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out  at  sea.*'  One  of  the  ccmipany  observ- 
ed, that  there  had  heen  instancea  of  some  of 
them  found  in  anmmer  in  Essex'.  Johnson. 
^  Sir)  that  stren^ena  our  argnmenL  £a>> 
etpHo prtbtUrignimm.  Some  beinff  found 
ahowa,  that,  if  all  remained,  many  ivould 
be  found.  A  few^ok  or  lame  ones  may  be 
found."  OoLDSMiTH.  '*  There  la  a  par* 
tial  migration  of  the  awallows;  the  strongs 
er  onea  migrate,  the  others  do  not" 

BoswELi..  <<  I  am  well  aaaured  that  the 
people  of  Otaheite  who  have  the  bread 
tree,  the  fruit  of  which  aervea  them  for 
bread,  laughed  heartily  when  they  were  in- 
formed  of  the  tedious  process  necessary  with 
us  to  have  bread;  ploughing,  aowing,  har- 
rowing, reaping,  threshing,  grinding*  bak- 
ing." Johnson.  •  "  Why,  sir,  all  ignorant 
aavagea  will.laugh  when  they  are  told  of 
the  advantaged  ot'dviltsed  life.  Were  you 
to  tell  men  who  live  without  houses,  how 
we  pile  bri<d(  upon  brick,  and  raAer  upon 
railer,  and  that  ader  a  house  is  raised  to  a 
certain  height,  a  man  tumbles  off  aacaffokl, 
and  breaks  his  neck;  he  would  lauffh  hear- 
tily at  our  foUy  in  building;  but.it  does  not 
follow  that  men  are  better  without  houses. 
No,  sir  (holding  up  a  alke  of  a  good  loaf), 
this  is  better  than  the  bnad  tree." 

He  repeated  an  argument,  which  is  to  be 
found  in  his  '<  Rambter,"  against  the  notion 
that  the  brute  creation  is  endowed  with  the 
faculty  of  reason:  "  Birds  build  by  insCinct; 
they  never  improve;  they  build  their  first 
nest  as  well  aa  any  one  they  ever  build." 
Goldsmith.  « Yet  we  see  if  you  take 
nway  a  bird's  nest  with  the  eggs  m  it,  she 
will  make  a  slighter  nest  and  lay  again." 
JoHNaoN.  "  Sir,  that  ia,  because  at  first 
^le  has  full  lime,  and  makes  her  nest  delib- 
erately. In  the  case  you  mention  she  is 
pressed  to  lay,  and  must  therefore  make  her 
neat  quickly,  and  conaequently  it  will  be 
alighL"  Goldsmith.  ''The  nidification 
of  birds  is  what  is  least  known  in  natural 
history,  though  one  of  the  most  curious 
things  in  it." 

I  introduced  the  subject  of  toleration. 
Johnson.  *'  flvery  society  has  a  right  to 
preserve  publick  peace  and  order,  and  there- 
fore has  a  good  nght  to  prohibit  the  propa- 
gation of  opinions  which  have  a  dangeroua 
tendency  1.  To  say  the  magistrate  has 
this  right,  is  using  an  inadequate  word:  it 
is  the  ioeieiy  for  which  the  magistrate  is 
agent.  He  may  be  morally  or  theologicalr 
ly  wrong  in  restraining  the  propagation  a£ 
opinions  which  he  thinka  dangerous,  but  he 
is  politically  right"  Mato.  <' I  am  of 
opinion,  sir,  that  evei^  man  is  entitled  to 
lioerty  of  cooBcience  in  religion:  and  that 
the  magistrate  cannot  restrain  that  rieht." 
Johnson.    "  Sir,  I  agree  with  ypu.    £ve- 


[See  aniCf  p.  229.^Ed.] 


ly  man  has  a  ririit  to  liberty  of  conscience, 
a^  with  that  Uie  magistrate  cannot  inter- 
fere. People  confound  liberty  of  thinkif^ 
with  liberty  of  hiAb'n^;  nay>  with  liberty 
of  vreaehmg.  Every  man  has  a  physical 
right  to  think  as  he  pleases^  ibr  it  cannot 
be  discovered  how  he  thinks.  He  has  not 
a  moral  right,  ibr  h^  ouffht  to  inform  him- 
aelf,  and  think  justly.  Sut,  sir,  no  member 
of  a  society  has  a  right  to  teach  any  doc- 
trine contrary  to  what  the  society  hokis  to 
be  true.  The  magistrate,  1  aay,  mav  be 
wrong  in  what  he  thinks;  but  while  he 
thinks  himself  riffht,  he  mav  and  ouffht  to 
enforce  what  he  tninks."  Mato.  .  ''Then, 
sir,  we  are  to  remain  always  in  errour,  and 
truth  never  can  prevail^  and  the  magistrate 
was  right  in  persecuting  the  first  Chris- 
tians." Johnson.  "Sir,  the  only  meth- 
od by  which  religious  truth  can  oe  estab- 
lished is  by  martyrdom.  The  magistrate 
has  a  ri^ht  to  enforce  what  he  thinks;  and 
he- who  18  conscious  of  the  truth  has  a  rifht 
to  suffer.  I  am  afraid  there  is  no  other 
way  of  ascertaining  the  truth,  but  by 
persecution  on  the  one  hand  and  en- 
during it  on  the  other."  Goldsmith. 
"  But  how  is  a  man  to  act,  sir?  Though 
fiimlv  convinced  of  the  truth  of  his  doctrine^ 
inav  he  not  think  it  wrouff  to  expose  him- 
self to  persecution?  Hasne  a  nght  to  do 
so?  Is  it  not,  as  it  were,  committing  vol- 
untary suicide?"  Johnson.  "Sir,  as-to 
vduntary  suicide,  as  you  call  it,  there  are 
twenty  thousand  men  in  an  army  who  will 
go  without  scruple  to  be  shot  at,  and  mount 
abreachforfive-penceaday."  Goldsmith. 
"  But  have  they  a  moral  right  to  do  this?" 
Johnson.  "  Nay,  air,  if  you  will  not  take 
the  universal  opmion  of  mankind,  I  have 
nothing  to.  say.  If  mankind  cannot  defend 
their  own  way  of  thinking,  I  cannot  defend 
it  Sir,  if  a  man  is  in  doubt  whether  it 
would  be  better  for.him  to  expose  himself  to 
martyrdom  or  not,  he  shoukLnot  dp  it  He 
must  be  convinced  that  he  has  a  delegation 
froni  heaven."  Goldsmith.  "  I  'would 
consider  whether  there  is  the  greater  chance 
of  good  or  evil  upon  the  whole.  If  I  see 
a  man  who  has  fallen  into  a  well,  I  would 
wish  to  help  him  out;  but  if  there  is  a  great- 
er probability  that  he  shall  puU  me  in,  than 
that  I  shall  pull  him  out,  I  woukl  not  attempt 
it  So  were  I  to  go  to  Turkey,  I  might 
wish  to^convert  the  ffrand  signior  to  the 
christian  faith;  but  when  I  considered  that 
I  should  probably  be  put  to  death  without 
effectuating  my  purpose  in  any  degree,  I 
shouki  keep  myself  quiet."  Johnson. 
"  Sir,  you  muat  consider  that  we  have  pei^ 
fect  and  imperfect  obligations.  Perfect  ob- 
ligations, which  are  generally  not  to  do 
something,  are  clear  and  positive;  as, '  Thou 
shalt  not  hall.'  But  chanty,  for  instance,  is 
not  definable  by  limits.    It  is  a  dutj  to  giw 
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to  the  poor,  but  no  man  can  aay  how  much 
another  should  give  to  the  poor,  or  when  a 
man  has  given  too  little  to  save  his  soul. 
In  the  same  manner  it  is  a  duty  to  instruct 
the  ignorant,  and  of  cbnsequence  to  con- 
vert intidels  to  Christianity;  but  no  man  in 
the  common  course  of  things  is  obliged  to 
carry  this  to  such  a  degree  as  to  incur  the 
danger  of  martyrdom,  as  no  man  is  obliged 
to  strip  himself  to  the  shirt,  in  order  to  give 
charity.  I  have  said,  that  a  man  must  be 
persuaded  that  he  has  a  particular  delega- 
tion from  heaven."  Goldsmith.  "How 
is  this  to  be  known?  Oar  first  reformers 
who  were  burnt  for  not  believing  bread  and 
wine  to  be  Christ  — = "  JoHiiB^if.  (in- 
terrupting him)^  "Sir,  they  were  not 
burnt  for  not  believing  bread  and  wine  to 
be  Christ,  but  for  .insulting  those  who  did 
believe  it^.  And,  sir,  when  the  first  re- 
formers began,  they  did  not  intend  to  be 
martyred :  as  many  of  them  ran  away  as 
could."  BoswELL.  "  But,  sir,  there  was 
your  countlryman  Etwal  s,  who  you  told  me 
challenged  King  George  with  his  black- 
guards and  his  red-guards.*'  Johhsoit. 
"  My  countryman,  Eiwal,  sir,  should  have 
been  put  in  the  stocks — a  proper  pulpit  for 
him;  and  he'd  have  had  a  numerous  au- 
dience. A  man  who  preaches  in  the  stocks 
will  always  have  hearers  enoujjh."  Bos- 
well.  <<  But  Elwal  thought  himself  in  the 
right.'*  JoHicsoic.  "  We  are  not  provi- 
ding for  mad  people;  there  are  places  for 
them  in. the  neighbourhood"  (meaning 
Moorfields).  Mayo.  "  But,  sir,  is  it  not 
very  hard  that  .1  should  not  be  allowed  /to 
teach  my  children  what  I  really  believe  to 
be  the  truth?"  Johnson.  "  Why,  sir, 
you  might  contrive  to  teach  your  children 
extrh^seandahtm'y  but,  sir,  the  magistrate, 
if  he  knows  it,  has  a  right  to  restrain  you. 
Suppose  you  teach  your  children  to  be 
thieves?"  Mayo.  "This  is 'making  a 
joke  of  the  subject."  Johnson.  "  Nay, 
sir,  tajce  it  thus:  that  you  teach  them  the 
community  of  goods;  for  which  there  are 
as  many  plausible  arguments  as  for  most 
erroneous  doctrines.  You  teach  ,  them 
that  all  things  at  first  were  in  common^  and 
that  no  man  had  a  right  to  any  thing  but 
as  he  laid  his  hands  upon  it;  and  that  this 
still  is,  or  ought  to  be,  the  rule  amongst 
mankind.  Here,  sir,  you  sao  a  great  prin- 
ciple in  society — property.  And  don  't  you 
think  the  magistrate  would  have  a  right  to 
prevent  you ?    Or,  suppose  you  should  teach 


^  [Thit  seems  to  be  altogether  contrary  to  the 
faet  The  fint  reformers,  whether  of  Germany 
or  England,  were  certainly  oot  bamed  for  insult- 
ing individuals :  they  were  burned  for  heresy  ; 
aiMl  abominable  as  tnat  was,  it  waa  less  indefen- 
sible than  what  Johnson  supposes,  that  they  were 
burned  for  insulting  individua]s.-^£i>.] 

*  [See  an/e,  p.  288.— £d.] 


your  children  the  notion  of  the  AQ4itiite% 
and  they  should  run  naked  into  the  stfeetfli 
would  not  the  magistrate  have  a  right  to 
flog  *em  into  t*>eir  doublets?"  Mato.  "  I 
think  the  magiatrate  has  no  right  to  inter- 
fere till  thete  is  some  overt  act"  .  Boswsll. 
"  So,  sir,  though  he  bees  an  enemy  to  the 
atate  charging  a  blunderbuss,  he  is  not  to 
interfere  till  it  is  filed  ofi*  I"  Mato.  "  Ha 
must  be  sure  of  its  direction  against  the 
state.  JoHNsoir.  "  The  magistrate  ta  to 
judge  of  that.  He  has  no  right  to  reatraio 
your  thinkings  because  the  evil  c^trea  io 
vourself.  If  a  man  were  sitting  sat  this  ta 
ble,  and  chopping  ofi*  his  fingers,  the  magis 
trate,  as  guardian  of  the  community,  has  no 
authority  to  restrain  him,  however  he  might 
do  it  from  kindness  as  a  parent.  Though, 
indeed^  upon  more  consideration,  I  think  he 
may;  as  it  is  probable,  that  he  who  is  chop- 
ping ofi*  his  own  fingers,  miiy  soon  proceed 
to  chop  ofi"  those  of  other  people.  Ir  I  think 
it  right  to  steal  Mr.  Diliy's  plate,  I  am  a  bad 
man;  but  he  can  say  nothing  to  me.  If  I 
make  an  open  declaration  that  I  think  so^ 
he  will  keep  me  out  of  his  house.  If  I  put 
forth  my  hand  I  sball  be  sent  to  Newgate. 
This  is  the  p^radation  of  thinking,  preach- 
ing, and  acting:  if  a  man  thinks  erroneous^ 
ly,  he  may  keep  his  thoughts  to  himself, 
and  nobody  ynil  trouble  him;  if  he  preach 
es  erroneous  doctrine,  society  may  expel 
him;  if  he  acts  in  consequence  of  it,  Uie 
law  takes  place,  and  he  is  hanged . "  Mato. 
"  But,  sir,  oup;ht  not  christians  to  have  lib> 
erty  of  conscience?"  Johnson.  *'  I  have 
already  toW  you  so,  sir.  You  are  coming 
back  to  where  you  were."  Boswslu 
<<  Dr.  Mayo  is  always  takiiig  a  return  post- 
chaise,  and  going  the  stage  over  again.  He 
has  it  at  half-price."  Johhson.  "Dr. 
Mayo,  like  other  champions  for  unlimited 
toleration,  has  got  a  set  of  words  3.  Sir,  it 
is  no  matter,  politically,  whether  the  magia- 


*  Dr.  Mayo*«  calm  temper  and  steady  peneve- 
rance  rendered  him  an  admirable  subject  for  the 
exercise  of  Pr.  Johnson's  pow^nl  abilities.  He 
never  flinched;  but,  after  reiterated  l)low8,  re- 
mained seemingly  unmoved  as  at  the  first.  Tba 
scintillations  of  Johnson's  genius  flashed  every 
time  he  Was  strack,  without  his  receivmg  any  in- 
jury. Hence  he  obtained  the  epithet  of  The  Lii" 
erary  Anvil. — ^Boswkli..  [Mr.  Boswell  speaks 
as  if  contests  between  Johnson  and  Mayo  were 
80  frequent  as  to  have  obtained  a  distinctive  epi- 
thet for  the  latter;  but  it  would  aeem,  from  the 
following  extract  of  one  of  Dr.  Johnson's  leuen 
to  Mis.  Thraie  (published  by  that  kidy,  under  the 
erroneous  date  of  22d  May,  1775),  that  J(»hnaoB 
scarcely  knew  Mayo.  ^*  I  dined  in  a  laige  com- 
pany, at  a  dissenting  bookaeller's,  yesterday,  and 
disputed  against  toleration  with  one  J>r,  Meyer," 
Letters,  vol.  i.  p.  218.  Whether  the  error  of  the 
name  be  Johnson's  or  the  transcriber's,  it  is  clear 
thiit  he  had  little  previous  acquaintance  with  hia  an 
tagonist.— En.] 
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trate  be  right  or  v/nrng.  Suppose  a  club 
were  to  be  formed,  to  drbk  conlusion  to 
King  Geoi^  the  Third,  and  a  happy  resto- 
ration to  Charlea  the  Third,  this  would  be 
very  bad  with  respect  to  the  state ;  but  ev- 
ery member  of  that  club  must  either  con- 
form to  its  rules,  or  be  turned  out  of  it  Old 
Baxter,  I  remember,  maintains,  that  the 
magistral  should  <  tolerate-all .  thinn  that 
are  tolerable.'  This  is  no  good  definition 
of  toleration  upon  any  princijple;  but  it 
shows  that  he  thought  some  things  were  not 
tolerable."  Topladt.-  f*  Sir  you  have  un- 
twisted this  difficult  subject  with  great  dex- 
terity." 

During  this  argument,  Ooldsmith  sat  in 
restless  ^Ltatioa>  from  a.  wish  to  get  in  and 
$hine,  Findii^  himaelf  exdud^,  he  had 
tak^  his  hat  to  go  away,  but  remained  for 
some  time  with  it  in  his  hand,  like  a  game- 
ster, who,  ^t  the  close  of  a  long  night,  lin- 
gers for  a  little  v(h\\e,  to  see  if  he  can  have 
a  favourable  opening  to  finish  with  success. 
Once  when  he  was  beginning  to  speak>  be 
found  himself  overpowered  by  the  loud 
voice  of  Johnson,  whe  was  at  the  opposite 
end  of  the  table,  and  did  not  perceive  Goklo 
smith's  attempt.  Thus  disappointed  of  his 
wish  to  obtain  the  attention  of  the  compa- 
ny. Goldsmith  iii  9  passion  threw  down  his 
hat,  looking  angrily  at  Johnson,  and  ex- 
claimed in  a  bitter  tone, "  Take  it  J*  When 
Toplady  was  going  to  speak,  Johnson  ut- 
tered some  sound,  which  led  Goldsmith  to 
think  that  he  was  beginning  again,,  and  ta^ 
king  the  words  from  Toplady.  Upon  which 
he  seized  this  opportunity  of  venting  his 
own  envy  and  spleen,  under  the  pretext  of 
supporting  anotner  person:  "Sir  (said  he 
to  Johnson),  the  gentleman  has  heard  you 
patientlv  for  an  hour:  pray  allow  us  now 
to  hear  him."  Johnson  (sternly^.  "  Sir, 
I  was  not  interrupting  the  gentleman.  -1 
was  only  giving  him  a  signal  of  my  atten- 
tion. Sir,  you  are  impertinent."  Gokl- 
smith  made  no  reply,  but  continued  in  the 
comp&ny  for  some  time. 

A  gentleman  ^  present  ventured  to  ask 
Dr.  Johnson  if  there  was  not  a  material  dif- 
ference as  to  toleration  of  opinions  which 
lead  to  action,  and  opinions  merely  specu- 
lative; for  instance,  would  it  be  wrong  in 
the  magistrate  to  tolerate  those  who  preach 
against  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  ?  John- 
son was  highly  oifended,  and  said,  "  I  won- 
der, sir,  how  a  gentleman  of  your  piety  can 
introduce  this  subject  in  a  mixed  company." 
He  told  me  aflerwards  that  the  impropriety 
was  that  perhaps  some  of  the  companv 
might  have  talked  on  the  subject  in  such 
terms  as  mi&ht  have  shocked  himj  or  he 
might  have  been  forced  to  appear  m  their 

^  [No  doDbt  Mr.  Langtoo.  See  po8t,  22d 
August,  177a.->ED.] 


eyes  a  narrow-minded  man.  The  gentle* 
man,  with  aubmissive  deference,  said,  he 
had  onlv  hinted  at  the  question  from  a  de- 
sire to  hear  Dr.  Johnson'a  opinion  upon  it. 
Johnson  "Why,  then,  sir,  I  think  that 
permitting  men  to  preach  anv  opinion  con- 
trary to  the  doctrine  of  the  established 
c'hurch  tends,  in  a  certain  degree,  to  lessen 
the  authority  of  the  church,  and  conse- 
quently to  lessen  the  influence  of  ^ligion." 
'<  It  may  be  considered  (said  the  gentle- 
man), whether  it  would  not  be  politick  to 
tolerate  in  such  a^  case."  Johnson.  "  Sir 
we  have  beeo  talking  of  r^hi:  this  is  an- 
other question.  I  think  it  is  tiot  politick  to 
tplerate  in  such  a  case." 

Though  he  did  not  tlunk  it  £t  that  so 
aivful  a  subject  should  be  introduced  in  a 
Tnixed  company,  and  therefore  at  this  time 
waved  the  theological  question;  yet  his 
own  orthodox  beli^in  the  sacred  mystery 
of  the  Trinity  is  evinced  beyond  doubt, 
by  the  following  passages  in  his  private  de 
votions: 

'^  O  Lord,  hear  my  prater,,  for  Jesus 
Christ's  sake;  to  wjiom,  with  thee  and  the 
Holy  Ghost,  three  persons  and  cne  God, 
be  all  honour  and  glory,  worki  without  end. 
Amen." 

BoswELL.  "  Pray,  Mr.  Dilly,  how  does 
Dr.  Leland's  History  of  Irekiod  sell  .^"  John- 
son (bursting  forth  with  a  generous  indig- 
natioH).  <<  The  Txiih  are  in  a  most  unnat- 
ural state;  for  we  see  there  the  minority 
prevailing  over  .the  majority.  There  is  no 
instance,  even  in  the  ten  persecutions,  of 
such  severity  as  that  which  the  protestants 
of  Ireland  have  exercised  against  the  Cath- 
olicks.- ,  Did  we  tell  them  we  have  conquer 
ed  them.  It  would  be  above  board :  to  pun- 
ish them  by  confiscation  and  other  penal- 
ties, as  rebels,  was  monstrous  injustice. 
King  William  was  not  their  lawAil  sove- 
reign's: he  had  not  been  acknowledged  by 
the  parliament  of  Ireland  when  tliey  ap- 
peared in  arms  against  hiin*" 

I  here,  suggested  something  favourable 
of  the  Roman  Catholicks.  .Toplady. 
<<  Does  not  their  invocation  of  saints  suppose 
omnipresence*  in  the  sauats?"  ^  Johnson. 
"  No,  sir;  it  supposes  only  pluripresence^, 
and  when  spirits  are  divested  of  matter,  it 
seems  probable  that  they  should  see  wi^ 
more  extent  than  when  in  an  embodied 
state.  There  is,  therefore,  no  approach  to 
an  invasion  of  any  of  the  divine  attributes^ 
in  the  invocation  of  saints.    But  I  think  it 

'  [We  most  not  forget  that  Johnson  had  been  I 
a  violent  Jacobite.    See  ante,  p.  194.^Ed.]         { 

'  [Surely  it  implies  omnipresence  in  the  same 
way  that  prayers  to  the  Deity  imply  omnipresence. 
And,  after  all,  what  is  the  difference,  to  our  bound- 
ed reason,  between  p/urtpresehce  and  omnipres- 
ence?— ^Ed.] 
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19  wiU-worship,  and  presumptioii.  I  see  no 
command  (br  it^  and  therefore  think  it  ia 
s^fer  not  to  practise  it" 

He  and  Mr.  Langtoo  and  Invent  togeth- 
er to  TH£  Club,  where  we  found  Mr.  Burke, 
Mr.  Garrick,  and  aoroe  other  m^embera,  and 
amongst  them  our  friend  Goldamith,  who 
aat  silently  brooding  over-  Johnson's  repri- 
mand to  him  afler  diniter.  Johnion^i^ 
ceived  this,  and  said  aside  to  some  of  us, 
<<  I'll  make  Goklsmith  forgive  me;"  tfnd  then 
called  to  him' in  a  k)Ud  voice," Dr.  Gold- 
smitlu — something  passed  tO^ay  where  you 
and  I  dined:  I  a3c  your  pardoil."  Gold- 
smith answered  placidly, ''  It  must  be  much 
from  you,  sir,  that  1  take  ill."  And  so  at 
once  the  difference  was  over,  and  they  were 
on  88  easy  terms  as  ever,  and  Goldsniith 
rattled  away  as  usual. 

In  our  way  to  the  club  tonniffht,  when  I 
regretted  that  Goklsmith  would,  upon  eve- 
ry occasion,  endeavour  to  shine,  by  which 
he  often  exposed  himsetf^  Mr.  Langton  ob- 
served, that  he  was  not  like  Addison,  who 
was  content  with  the  fame  of  his  writings, 
and  did  not  aim  also  at  excellency  in  con- 
versation, for  which  he  found  hintfself  unfit: 
and  that  he  said  to  a  lady  who  complained 
of  his  havin^r  talked  little  in  companv, 
"  Madam,  I  have  but  nine-pence  in  ready 
money,  but  1  can  draw  for  a  thousand 
pounds."  I  observed  that  Goldsmith  had 
a  great  deal  of  gold  in  his  cabinet,  but,  not 
content  with  that,  was  always  taking  out 
his  purae.  JoHMsoir.  "  Yes,  sir,  a];ul  that 
80  oiten  an  empty  purse  1" 

Goldsmiths  incessant  desire  of  betnff  con- 
spicuous in  company  was  the  occasion  of 
his  sometimes  appearing  to  such  disadvan- 
tage as  one  should  hardly  have  supposed 
possible  in  a  man  of  his  genius.  When  his 
literary  re])Utation  had  risen  deservedly  high, 
and  his  society  was  much  courted,  he  became 
very  iealous  of  the  extraordinary  attention 
which  was  every  where  paid  to  Johnson. 
One  evening,  in  a  circle  of  wits,  he  found 
fault  with  me  for  talking  of  Johnson  as  ea- 
titled  to  the  honour  oiunquestMnable  su- 
periority. "Sir,"  said  he,  "you  are  for 
making  a  monarchy  of  what  should  be  a 
repubUckx." 

He  was  stiU  more  mortified,  when,  talkinr 
in  a  companv  with  fiuent  vivacity,  and, 
as  he  flattered  himself,  to  the  admiration  erf* 
all  who  were  present,  a  German  who  sat 
next  hhn,  and  perceived  .Johnson  rolling 
himself  as  if  about  to  speak,  suddenly  stop- 


'  [In  some  late  pablicatioi^  it  is  stated  that 
Baonaparte,  r^preasiiig  the  flattery  of  one  of  his 
literary  coartierB,  «ud,^"  Pour  Dien,  laiaaez-nom 
an  moins  la  repttJ^liqui  des  Itttres"  It  has 
been  also,  with  more  probability,  stated,  that 
instead  of  being  said  fry,  it  was  said  of  him.  Per- 
haps, afler  all,  the  French  story  is  bot  a  venion  of 
this  bon-mot  of  Goldamith's.— Ed.] 


ped  him,  saying,  "Stay,  ftay— Toetor 
Sbonson  is  going  to  say  something*''  This 
was,  no  doubt,  veiy  provoking,  eapeciaUy  to 
one  so  irritable  as  Goldamith,  who  fVequent* 
ly  mentioned  it  with  strong  expreasioita  of 
indignation. 

It  may  also  be  observed,  that  Goldsmith 
was  sometimes  content  to  be  treated  with 
an  easy  familiarity,  but  upon  oceaaioiis 
would  be  consequential  and  important  An 
instance  of  thisoccurred  in  aamall  particiilar. 
Johnson  had  a  way  of  contracting  the  mmes 
of  his  fViends;  as,  Beauclerk,  Beau;  Boa- 
weli,  Bosszy:  Langton,  Lanky;  Mutphy» 
Mur;  Sheridan,  Sherry.  I  remember  one 
day>when  Tom  Davi^  was  telling  that 
Dr;  Johnson  said,  "  We  are  all  in  labour 
lor  a  name  to  Ooldy*»  play,''  Goldsniith 
seemed  displeased  that  such  a  liberty  should 
be  taken  with  his  name,  sndsidd  ^*  f  have 
often  desired  him  not  to  call  me  Goldif,** 
Tom  was  remarkilbly  attentive  to  the 
moat  minute  circumstance  about  Johnson. 
I  recollect  his  telUng  me  once,  on  my  arri- 
val in  London,  "  Sir,  our  great  friend  has 
made  an  improvement  on  ms  i^pellation  of 
old  'Mr.  Sheridan :  he  calls  him  now  Sherry 
derry, 

«  TO  THE  RlVERBlfD  MR.  BAG8BAW,  AT 
BSOMLBY^. 

«stiillqr,i'm. 
*<  SiB,-^I  return  you  my  sincere  thanks 
for  your  additions  to  my  Dictionary;  but 
the  new  edition  has  been*  published  some 
time,  and  therefore. 1  cannot  now  make  use 
of  them.  Whether  I  shall  ever  revise  it 
more,  I  know  not  If  msny  readers  had 
been  as  judicious,  as  diligent,  and  as  commu- 
nicative as  yourself,  my  work  had  been  bet- 
ter. The  world  must  at  present  take  it  as 
it  isl  I  am,  sir,  your  most  obliged  and 
most  humble  servant, 

"  Sam.  Johbsof." 


*  The  Rev.  Thomas  Bagshaw,  M.  A.  wjio  died 
on  the  20th  November,  1787,  in  the  ■eventy'.aev- 
eath  year  of  lus  age,  (^phin  of  Bromley  eoUege, 
in  Kent,  and  rector  of  SoatKfleet  He  had  re- 
signed the  core  of  Bromley  parish  some  time  b»> 
ibre.  his  death.  For  this,  and  another  letter  from 
Dr.  Johnson  in  1784,  to  the  aanoe  1n4y  respecta- 
ble man,  I  am  indebted  to  Dr.  John  Loveday,  of 
die  commons,  a  son  of  the  lafe  learned  and  pious 
John  Loveday,  Esq.  of  Cavenham,  in  Berkriiire, 
who  oblWindy  transcribed  them  for  me  irom  the 
oriffiDalsm  his  possesrion.  The  worthy  sentle- 
m^,  having  ie£edOom  basiness,  lu^w  1^  m 
Warwkkshire.  The  worid  has  been  lately 
obliged  to  him  as  the  editor  of  the  late  Rev.  Dr. 
Townson's  ezcelleiit  work,  modestly  entitled  **  A 
Discoiine  on  the  flvaiigelical  Histoiy ,  from  the  hi- 
tennent  to  the  Ascension  of  oar  Lord  and  Saviour 
Jesus  Christ;*'  to  which  is  prefixed  a  truly  in- 
teresting and  pleasing  account  of  the  antfaoar,  by 
the  Rev.  Mr.  Ralph  Churtoa.— Boswsu^ 
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On  Sunday,  Bth  May,  I  dined  with 
Johnson  at  MV.  Langton's,  with  Dr.  Beat- 
tie  and  some  other  company.  He  descant^ 
ei\  on  the  subject  of  literary  property. 
**  There  seems,"  said  he, "  to  be  in  autnours 
a  stronger  right  Of  property  than  that  by 
occupancy;  a  metaphysical  right,  a  right, 
as  it  were,  of  creation,  which  should' uom 
its  nature  be  perpetual;  but  the  oorisent  of 
nations  is  ag'ainst  it;'  and  indeed  reason  and 
the  intferesS  of  learning  are  against  it;  for 
were  it  to  bo  perpetual,  no  book,-  however 
useful,  c6uld  be  universally  diffused  anVongst 
mankind,  should  the  proprietor  take  it  into 
his  head  to  restrain  its  circulation.  No  book 
could  have  the  advantage  of  being  edited 
with  notes,  however  necessary  to  its  eluci^r 
dation,  should  the  proprietor  pervefsely  op- 
pose it  For  the  general  good  of  the  world, 
therefore,  whatever  valuable  work  has  once 
been  created  by  an  authour,  and  issued  out 
by  bim,  should  be  understood  as  no  longer 
in  his  powerl  but  as  belonging  to  the  pub- 
iick;  at  the  same  time  the  authour^  is  enti-. 
tied  to  an  adequate  reward.  This  he  should 
have  by  an  exclusive  right  to  his  work  for  a 
considerable  number  ofyears."' 

He  attacked  Lord  Monboddo's  strange 
speculation  on  the  primitive  state  of  human 
nature;  observing, "  Sir,  it  is  all  conjecture 
about  a  thing  useless,  even  were  it  Known 
to  be  true.  Knowledge  of  all  kinds  is  good. 
Conjecture,  as  to  things  useful,  is  good;  but; 
conjecture  as  to  wJiat  it  would  be  useless  to 
know,  such  as  whether  men  went  upon  all 
four,  ia  Very  idle." 

On  Monday,  9th  May,  as  I  was  to  set 
out  on  my  return  to'  Scotland  next  morn- 
ing, [  was  desiroua  to  see  as  much  of  Dr. 
Johnson  as  I  could.  But  I  first  called  on 
Goldsmith  to  take  leave  of  him.  The 
jealousy  and  envy,  which,  though  possess- 
ed of  many  most .  amiable  qualities,  he 
frankly  avowed,  broke  out  violently  at  this 
interview  K  Upon  another  occasion,  when 
Goldsmith  confessed  himself  to  be  of  an 
envious  disposition,  I  contended  with  John- 
son that  we  ought  not  to  be  angry  with  him, 
he  was  so  candid  in  owning  it.  "  Nay,  sir," 
said  Johnson,  "  we  must  be  ani^ry  that  a 
man  has  such  a  superabundance  oi  an  odious 
qualitv,  that  he  cannot  keep  it  within  his 
own  breast,  but  it  boils  over."  In  my 
opinion,  however.  Goldsmith  had  not  more 
of  it  than  other  people  have,  but  only  talk- 
ed of  it  freely. 

He  now  seemed  very  angry  that  Johnson 
was  goinff  to  be  a  traveller;  said  "  he  would 
be  a  dead  weight  ibr  me  to  carry,  and  that 
i  should  never  be  able  to  luff  him  along 
through  the    Highlands    and   Hebrides." 


^f        1  [I  wonder  why  Boswell  so  often  displays 
I     a  malevolent  feeling  towards  Goldsmith  ?     Rival- 
ry for  Johnson's  good  graces,  perhaps. — WaIj- 
TEa  Scott. J 
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Nor  would  he  patiently  allow  me  to  enlarge 
upon  Johnson's  wonderful  abilities ;  but 
exclaimed,  "Is  he  like  Burke,  who  winds 
into  a  subject  like  a  serptent.^"  "  But," 
said  I,"  Johnson  is  the  Hercules  who  stran- 
gled serpents  in  his  cradle." 

I  dined  with  Dr.  Johnson  at  General  Pa- 
oli's.  'He  was  obliged,  by  indisposition,  to 
leave  the  company  early;  be  appointed  me, 
however,  to  meet  him  in  the  evening  at 
Mr.  (now  Sir  Robert)  Chambers's  in  the 
Temple,  where  he  accordingly  came,  though 
he  continued  to  be  very  ill.  Chambers,  as 
is  common'bu  Such  occasions,  prescribed  va- 
rious remedies  to  him.  ,  Johhson  (fretted 
by  pain) .  "  Pr'ythee  don't  tease  me.  Stay 
till  1  hm  well,  and  then  you  shall  tell  me  how 
to  cure  myself."  He  grew  oetter,  and  talk- 
ed with  a  noble  enthusiasm  of  keeping  up 
the  representation  of  respecJtabte  families. 
His  zeal  on  this  subject  was  a  circumstance 
in  his  character  "exceeding! v  remarkable, 
when  it  is  considered  tliat  he  himself  had  no 
pretensions  to  blood.  I  heard  him  once  sa^, 
''  I  have  great  merit  in  being  zealous  for 
s\ibordination  and  the' honours  of  birth  ^  for 
I  can  hardly  tell  who  was  my  grandfather." 
He  maintamed  the  dignity  and  proprieti^of 
male  succession,  in  opposition  to  the  Opinion 
of  one  of  our  friends^,  who  hbd  thatdav  em- 
ploved  Mr.  Chambers  to  draw  his  will,  de- 
vising his  estate  to  his  three  sisters,  in  pre- 
ference to  a  Tentote  heir  male.  Johnson 
called  them  "three  dowdie$,**  and  said, 
with  as  high  a  spirit  as  the  boldest  baron  in 
the  most  ])erfect  days  of  the  feudal  system, 
"An  ancient  estate  should  always  go  to 
males.  It  is  mighty  foolish  to  let  a  stranger 
have  it,  because  he  marries  your  daughter, 
and  takes  your  naine.  As  for  an  estate  new- 
ly acquired  bv  trade,  yota  may  give  it,  if  you 
win,  to  the  (fog  Tow9er,  and  let  him  keep 
his  own  T>ame," 

I  have  known  him  at  times  exceedingly 
diverted  at  what  seemed  to  others  a  very 
small  sport.  He  now  laughed  immoderately, 
without  any  reason,  that  we  could  perceive, 
at  our  friend's  making  his  will:  called  him 
the  testator,  and  added,  '*  I  dare  say  he 
thinks  he  has  done  a  mighty  thing.  He 
won't  stay  till  he  gets  home  to  his  seat  in 
the  country,  to  produce  this  wonderful  deed : 
he'll  call  up  the  landlord  of  the  first  inn  on 
the  road;  and,  aAer  a  suitable  preface  upon 


*  [It  seeilM,  from  many  eiremmrtances,  that 
this  was  Mr.  LAugton  ;  and  that  there  was  aoroe- 
thing  more  in  the  matter  than  a  mere  sally  of  ob- 
Btreperoos  mirth.  It  is  certain  that  the  fnendshjp 
of  **  twenty  years*  standing"  {post,  22d  August, 
1773)  between  Johnson  and  Lan^n  suffered, 
about  this  time,  a  serious  interrupUon.  Johnson 
chose  to  attribute  it  to  the  reproof  he  had  latdy 
given  Langton  at  Mr.  DUly's  table  {atiie,  p.  3 1!9)  ;  / 
but  it  ia  more  probable  that  it  arose  from  tliis  af«  | 
fair  of  the  will^ED.] 
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mortality  and  the  niiGertaiiily  of  tife,* wiU  tell 
him  that  be  aliouid  .not  4elay  making  his 
will;  and  liere,  sir,  wiU  he  say,  is  my  will, 
which  1  have  just  made,  with  the  assistance 
of  one  of  the  ablest  lawyers  [h.  the  kingdom; 
and  he  will  read  it  to  him  (iau^hing  all  the 
lime).  He  believes  he  .has  made  this  will; 
but  he  did  not  make  it;  you.  Chambers, 
made  it  for  him.  I  trust  you  have  had 
more  conseienoe  than  to  make  him  sav,  <  be* 
log  of  sound  understanding !'  ha»  ha>  hk !  I 
hqie  he  has  lef\  me  a  leva^y.  I,  'd  have  his 
will  turned  iiito  verse,  l£e  a  ballad." 

In  this  playful  manner  did  he  run  on>  ez- 
uitang  in  his  own  pleasantry,  which  certain- 
ly was  not  sueli  aa  miffht .  be  expected  from 
the  authour  of  ^The  Rambler,"  butwliich. 
is  here  preserved,  that  my  readers  ma^  be 
acquainted  even  with  the  slightest  occasion- 
al characteristicksof  so  eminent  a  man.     . 

Mr..  Chambers  did  not  by  any  means  re- 
lish this  jocularity  upon  a  matter  of  which 
pari  mofna^t  i,  and  -seemed  impatient  till 
ne  got  nd  of  us.  Johnson  coukl  not  stop 
his  merriment,  but  continued  it  all  the  *way 
till  he  pot  without  the  Temple«gate.  He  then 
burst  into  such  a  fit  of  laughter,  that  he  ap- 
peared to  be  almost  in  a  convulaipa;  and,  in 
order  to  support  himself,  laid  hold  of  one  of 
the  poets  at  the  side  of  the  foot  pavement, 
and  sent  fbrtli  peals-  so  loud,  that  in  the  si- 
lence of  the  night  bis  voice  seemed  to  re- 
sound from  Temple4>ar  to  Fkeet-ditch. 

This  most  ludicrous  exhibition  of  the  aw- 
ful, melancholy,  and  venerable  Johnson, 
happened  ^ell  to  coynteract  the  feelings  of 
sadness  which  I  used  to. experience  when 
parting  with  him  for  a  considerable  time.  I 
accompanied  him  tO'his  door,  where  he  gave 
me  his  blessing. 

He  records  of  himself  this  ^elir: 

^*  Between  Btoter  and  Whitsuntide,  hav- 
ing always  considered  that  time  as  propi- 
tious to  study,  i  attempted  to  learn  the  low 
Dutch  language." 

It  is  to  &.  observed,  that  he  here  admits 
an  opinion  of  the  human  mind  being  in- 
fluenced by  seasons,  which  he  ridicules  in 
his  writings.  His  progress,  he  says,  was 
interrupted  by  a  fever,  '*  which,  by  the  im- 
prudent use  of  a  emaU  print,  iei\  an  inflam- 
mation in  his  useful  eye."  We  cannot  but 
admire  his  spirit  when  we  know,  that  amidst 
a  complication  of  bodily  and  mental  distress, 
he  was  still  animated  with  the  desire  of  in- 
tellectual improvement  s.    Various  notes  of 

'  *  {Mr.  Chambera  may  have  known  more  of 
the  real  atate  of  the  affiiir  than  Boewell,  and  been 
offended  at  the  mode  in  which  Johnson  Ueated 
tiieir  oommoD  friead«  It  is  aboard  to  thmk  that 
be  oonld  have  felt  any  displeasure  on  his  own  ac- 
coant— En.] 

'  Not  six  months  before  his  death,  he  wished 
US  to  teach  him  the  Scale  of  Mwskk  :  *'  I>r. 
RMney,  teach  me  at  least  Uia  alphabet  of  your 
V»|«ie."-.BuBH«Y. 


his  studies  appear  on  different  days,  m  his 
m^uscript  diary  of  this  year;  such  w^ 

'*  Inchoam  lecUanem  PentrnteuekL  Fin- 
ivi  UctUmem  bonf.  Fab^  BUfd4mum.  Lt^ 
primmm  actum  TrBodum,  Legi  Digserta^ 
tionem  Cleriei  p09tremam  de  Peni,  2  of 
CUrk'8-  Sermofu,  L.  JipoUanii  pugpmm 
BeUriHam.  L.  cent^m  vernu  Hbmeri." 

Let  this  serye  as  a  specimen  of  what  ac- 
cessions of  literature  he  was  perpetually  in- 
fusing into  hiamind,  while  he  charged  him- 
self with  idleness. 

This  year  died  Mrs.  Salisbury  nan, 
(mother  of  Mrs.  Thrale),  a  lady  p-  >»• 
whom  he  appeaft  to  have  esteemed  much, 
and  whose  memory  he  honoured  with  an  ep- 
itaph. rThi»«vent  also  furnished 
him  with  a  subject  of  meditation 
ibr  the  evening  of  June. the  18ih,  on  which 
day  this  lady  died.] 

["  Friday,  June  18, 177S.  This  day,  af- 
ter dinner,  died  Mrs.  Salisbury;  she  had  for 
some  days  almost  lost  the  power  of  speakii^. 
Yesterday,  as  I  touched  her  hand,  and  kiss- 
ed it,  ftlie  pressed  my  hand  between  her  two 
hands,  which  Bhe  probahlv  intended  as  the 
parting  caress.  At  night  her  speech  retum- 
eda  liule;  and  she  said,  among  other  things, 
to  her  daughter,  I  hi^vehad  much  time,  and 
I  hope  ihave  used  it  This  morning  being 
called  about  nine  to  feel  her  pulse,  I  said  at 
partings  God  bless  yon,  for  Jiesus  Christ's 
sake.  She  smiM,  as  pleased.  She  had  her 
senses  perhaps  to  the  dyin^  moment." 

[He  complains,  about  this  period,  that  his 
memory  haa  been  for  a  long  time  very  much 
confused^  and  tliat  names,  and  persons,  and 
events,  slide  away  strangely  from  him. 
**  But,"  he  adds,  "  I  grow  easier."] 

In  a  letter  from  Edinburgh,  dated  the 
39th  of  May,  I  pressed  him  to  persevere  in 
his  resolution  to  make  this  year  the  project- 
ed visit  to  the  Hebrides,  of  which  he  and  I 
had  talked  for  many  years^  and  which  I  was 
confident  would  afford  us  much  entertain- 
nient. 

''to  jambs  boiwbll,  esq. 

.  *»  J<iliiiMMi1i-CfNirt,  Flsec-street,  6di  July,  ITia^ 

"  Dkaa  sir, — When  vour  letter  came  to 
me,  I  was  so  darkened-  by  an  ii^ammaikm 
in  my  eye  that  I  could  not  for  some  tune 
read  it.  I  can  now  vrrite  without  trouble, 
and  can  read  large  prints.  My  eye  is  grad- 
ually growing  stronger*  and  I  hope  will  be 
able  to  take  some  delignt  in  the  survey  of  a 
Caledonian  loch. 

<'  Chambers  is  going  a  judge,  with  «u 
thousand  a  year,  to  Bengal.  .He  and  I 
shall  come  down  ^together  as  far  as  New- 
castle, and  thence  I  ^all  easily  get  to  Edin- 
burgh. Let  me  know  the  exact  time  when 
your  courts  intermit  -  I  must  conform  a  lit- 
tle to  Chambers^s  occasions,  and  he  must 
conform  a  little  to  mine.  The  time  which 
you  shall  fix  must  be  the  common  point  to 
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which  we  wHl  cone-M  ncmr  «8  we  twa^  Esr 
cept  this  eye,  I  am  very  well* 

**  Beattie  is  ao  caressed,  and,  invited^  and 
treated,  and  liked,  and  flattered  bjr  the  great, 
that  I  can  see  nothing  of  him.'  1  am  in 
great  hope  that  he  will-  be  well  provided  for, 
and  then  we  will  live  «pon  him  at  the  Mar* 
iechaU  College,  without  pity  or  modestv. 

"  i  '  \  left  the  town  without  taking 
learve  of  me,  and  is  gone  in  deep  dudffeoi^ 

to.-; 1.  Is  not  this  very  childiso  ?  *  Where 

is  now  my  legacy?  ^ 

**  I  hope  your  dear  lady  and  her  dear  baby 
are  bo|h  wHl.  I  AhaU  see  them  too  when  I 
come;  and  Ihscve  that  opinion  of  your  choice, 
as  to  suspect  that  when  I  have  seen  Mrs.  Bos- 
well>  I  shall  be  le«e  Willing  to  go  away.  V 
am,  dear  sir,  your  affectionate  humble  8e^• 
vant,  '^  Sam.  JoHirsoir. 

'*  Write  to  me  as  soon  as  you  caxu  Cham- 
bers is  Aow  at  Oxford." 

I  again  wrote  to  him,  informing  him  that 
the  .codH  of  session  rose  o^  the  twelfth  of 
August,  hoping  to  see  him  before  that  time, 
and' expressing,  perha[»  in  too  fixtrayogant 
terms,  my  admiratioD  of  him,  and  my  ex- 
pecialio^  of  pleasu  re  from  our  intended  tour. 


*'T0  jambs  BOSWEi«L,  BB^. 

"S(iAugiiat,lT7S. 

^  Dbax  iib, — I  shall  set  out  from  London 
on  Friday  the  sixth  of  this  month,  and  pur- 
poae  not  to  loiter  much  by  the  way.  Which 
day  I  shall  be  at  Edinburgh,  I  cannot  exact- 
ly tell.  I  suppose  I  must  drive  to  an  inn, 
and  send  a  porter  to  find  ^u. 

f '  I  am  afraid  Beaitie  will  not  be  at  his  col-^ 
Isge  soon  enough  for  us,  and  I  shall  be  sor- 
rv  to  miss  him;  but.  there  is  no  stajring  lor 
the  coocurjrence  of  all  c<mvemence8.  We 
Will  do  as  well  as  we  can.  I  am,  sir,  3'our 
most  humble  servant,    <<  Sam.  Johnson." 


*<  8d  Aagiwt,  IV73. 

Dear  sib, — Not  being  at  Mr.  Thxale^ 
when  your  letter  came,  I  had  written  the  in- 


closed paper  and  sealed  it;  bringing  it  hith- 
er for  a  frank^  I  found  yours.  If  any  thing 
could  repress  my  ardour,  }$,  would  be  such 


a  letter  as  yours.  To  disappoint  a  friend 
is  unpleasin^;  and  he  that  forms  expecta- 
tions like  yours,  must  be  disappointed. 
Think  only  when  you  see  me,  that  you  see 
a  man. who  loves  you,  and  is  proud  and  glad 
that  you  love  him.  }  am,  sir,  your  most  al^ 
fectionate*  <<  Sam.  Johkson." 


Tsar  to  ^Dv.  Johuson  had,  for  many 
theiie^  years,  given  me  hopes  tliat  we 
*'^**  should  go  together,  and  visit  the 
Hebrides.   Martin's  accountof  those  islands 


>  [Both  theM  bkuiks  mutt  be  filled  with  Lang- 
ton.     See  ante^  p.  321. — ^Ed.] 

*  [Here  begim  the  Jouraal  of  the  Tour  UT  the 
HebHdea,  to  which  Mr.  Boswell  had  prefixed  two 
tnottoB,  the  fint  in  the  title-page,  fi«m  Pope: 

«  0/  wkiU  along  tk€  $tream  0/  time  thy  n«m% 
■"         -  - -•  I  fftdhtTM  atiiU  fiaiM^ 

■     \  aUmtdoHt  taU^ 
I  fortakt  lh€  itBto?" 

Hm  otberen  a  liy-knf,  firom  Baker's  Chroniele : 
**  He  wa$  of  tm  admirable  fregfoaruy  of 
wii,  and  thai  prtgnaney  much  unproved  fry 
eonHnual  otady  firam  hia  ekUdhoad;  by  which 
he  had  pttten  oueh;  a  promptntoo  m  exprcts' 
mg  hi$  mind^  that  his  extemporal  opeech^s 
were  Uttle  inferior  to  his  premeditated  tcri- 
tingo*  Manyr  aa  dotihtj  had  read  at  much, 
and  perhapo  more  than  he ;  but  ecaru  eoer 
any  concocted  his  reading  tntt^  judgment  as 
he  did.**  Mr.  Boswell  tells  as  that  Johnaon  read 
Ihia  joBiiul  aa  il  proceeded,  which,  atrange  aa  the 
raadei' will  Ibink  it,  when  hb  oomea  10  nsad  aome 
paawya  of  it,  Johaaon  bimaelf  coofirnia;  for  he 
ai^a  to  Mm.  llirale,  **  Yoa  never  told  me,  and  I 
omitted  to  isqaire,  how  you  were  entertained  by 
Boawell's  Journal  One  wonld  think  the  man 
had  been  hired  to  be  a  q>y  upon  me.  He  waa 
very  diligent,  and  oaoght  opportimitiea  of  writing 
finoai  time  to  time.  Yoa  may  now  conceive  yoor- 
aalf  tolenbljr  well  aoqoainted  with  the  ea^edi- 
tiML*'^Letters,  v.  L  p.  288 — ^En.] 


had  impressed  us  with  a  notion,  that  we 
might  ther^  contemplate  a  system  of  life 
almost  totally  different  from  what  we  had 
been  accustomed  to  see;  and  to  find  sim- 
plicity and  wilduesB,  and  all  the  circum- 
stances of  remote  time  or  place,  so  near  to 
our  native  ff  reat  island,  was  an  object  with- 
in the  leach  of  reasonable  curiosity.  Dr. 
Johnson  has  said  in  his  '*  Journey,"  "  that 
he  scancely  remembered  how  the  wish  to 
visit  the  Hebi:ide8  was  excited  j"  but  he  told 
me,  in  summer,  1765,  that  his  father  put 
Martinis  account  into  his  hands  when  he 
was  veiy  young,  and  that  he  was  much 
pleased  with  it.  We  reckoned  there  would 
be  some  inconveniences  and  hardships,  and 
perhaps  a  little  danger;  but  these,  we  were 
Ijersuaded,  were  magnified  iii  the  imagina- 
tion of  every  body.  When  I  was  at  Fer- 
ney,  in  1764,  I  mentioned  our  design  to 
Voltaire.  He  looked  at  me,  as  if  I  had  talk- 
ed of  going  to  the  North  Pole,,  and  said, 
'*  You  do  not  insist  on  my  accompanying 
you?"  "No,  sir."  "  Then  lam  very  wilE 
uig  you  shouki  go."  I  was  not  afraid  that 
our  curious  expedition  would  be  prevented 
by  such  apprehensions;  but  I  doubted  that 
it  would  not  be  possible  to  prevail  on  I>r« 
Johnson  to  relinquish,  for  tome  time,  the 
felicity  of  a  London  hfe,  which,  to  a  man 
who  can  enjoy  it  with  full  intellectual  relish^ 
is  apt  to  make  existence  in  any  narrower 

Sere  seem  insipid  or  irksome.    I  doubts 
t  he  would  not  be  willing  to  come  down 
from  his  elevated  state  of  phuoeophical  digni* 
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ty^  f\tom  a  superiority  of  wisdom  among  the 
wise,  and  of  learning  among  the  learned; 
and  &om  flashing  his  wit  upon  minds  bright 
enough  to  reflect  it. 

He  had  disappointed  my  expeGtations  90 
Mff,  that  I  began  to  despair;  but,  in  spring, 
1773,  he  talked  of  coming  to  Scotland  that 
year  with  so  much  firmness^  that  I  hoped  he 
was  at  last  in  earnest  I  knew  that,  if  he 
were  once  launched  from  the  metropolis,  he 
would  go  forward  very  -well;  and  I  got  our 
^iommon  friends  there  to  assist  in  setting  him 
.  afloat.  To  Mrs.  Thrale,  in  particular, 
whose  enchantment  oveic him  seldom  failed, 
I  was  much  obli^  K  It  was,  "  f  'II  give 
thee  a  wind."  "Thou  art  kind."  To  at- 
tract him,  we  had  invitations  from  the  chiefs 
Macdonald  and  Maclcod:  and,  for  addition- 
al aid,  I  wrote  to  Lord  Elibank,  Dr.  Will- 
iam Robertson,  and  Dr.  Beattie. 
'  To  Dr.  Robertson,  so  far  as  my  letter 
coitferned  the  present  subject,  I  wi^ote  as 
Ibllows: 

^^  Our  friend,  Mr.  Samuel  Johnson,  is  in 
great  health  and  spirits;  and,  I  do  think, 
Eas  a  serious  resolution  to  visit  Scotland 
this  year.  The  more  attraction,  however, 
the  better;  and,  therefore,  though  I  know 
he  will  be  happy  to  meet  you  there,  it  will 
forward  the  scheme,  if,  in  your  answer  to 
this,  you  express  yourself  concerning  it  with 
that  power  of  which  you  are  so  happily  pos- 
sessed, and  which  may  be  so  directed  as  to 
operate  strongly  upon  him." 

His  answer  to  that  part  of  my  letter  was 
quite  as  I  could  have  wfched.  It  was  writ- 
ten with  the  address  and  persuasion  of  the 
historian  of  America. 

"  When  I  saw  you  last,  you  ^ave  us  some 
hopes  that  ybu  might  prevail  with  Mr. 
Johnson  to  make  out  that  excursion  to  Scot- 
land, with  the  expectation  of  which  we  have 
long  flattered  ourselves.  If  he  could  order 
matters  so  as  to  pass  some  time  in  Edin- 
burgh, about  the  close  of  the  summer  sea- 
son, and  then  visit  some  of  the  Highland 
scenes,  I  am  confident  he  would  be  pleased 
with  the  grand  features  of  nature  in  many 
parts  of  this  country:  he  will  meet  with 
many  persons  here  who  respect  him,  and 
some  whom  I  am  persuaded  he  will  think 
not  unworthy  of  his  esteem.  I  wish  he 
would  make  the  experiment.  He  sometimes 
cracks  his  jokes  upon  us  :  but  he  will  find 
that  we  can  distinguish  between  the  stabs 
of  malevolence  and  the  rebukes  of  the  right- 


>  [She  gives,  iir  one  of  her  letters  to  Dr.  John- 
ton,  the  reasoiw  which  induced  her  to  approve 
tfaii  excnrBion:  *'  Fatigue  m  profitable  to  voar 
health,  upoD  the  whole,  and  keeps  fancy  from 
playing  foolish  tricks.  Exercise  for  voor  body 
and  exertu>n  for  your  mind,  will  contribute  more 
than  all  the  medicine  in  the  nnivene  to  preserve 
that  life  we  all  consider  aa  iavaluable." — Letters, 
.V.  L  p.  190.— Ed.] 
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eous,  which  are  like  excellent  oil  >,  tod 
break  not  the  head.  Ofier  my  best  compli- 
ments to  him,  and  assure  him  that  I  shall  be 
happy  to  have  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  him 
under  my  rooC" 

To  Dr.  Beattie  I  wrote,  "The  chief 
intention  of  this  letter  is  to  inibrm  you,  that 
I  now  seriously  believe  Mr.  Samuel  John- 
son will  visit  »x>tland  this  ^e«r:  but  1  wish 
that  every  power  of  attraction  may  be  em- 
ployed to  secure  our  having  so  valuable  an 
iicquisition,  and  therefore  I  hope  you  will, 
without  delay,  write  to  me  what  I  know 
you  think,  that  I  may  read  it  to  the  migh^ 
sag%,  with  proper  emphasis,  belbre  i  leave 
London,  wnich  I  must  do  soon.  He  talks 
of  you  with  the  same  warmth  that  he  did 
last  year.  We  are  to  see  as  mucli  of  Scot- 
land as  we  can,  in  the  months  of  August 
and  September.  We  shall  not  be  kmg  of 
being  at  Marischal  CoUe^  3.  He  is  par- 
ticularly desirous  of  seemg  some  of  the 
Western  Islands.*' 

Dr.  Beattie  did  better:  ipsevertU,  He 
was,  however,  so  .polite  as  to  wave  his  priv- 
ilege of  m7  mihi  reseribasj  and  wrote  from 
Edinburgh  asTolk)Ws: 

"  Your  ver^  kind  and  agreeable  fevout 
of  the  30th  of  April  overtook  me  here  yes- 
terday, ailer  having  gone  to  Aberdeen, 
which  place  I  \e(i  about  %  week  ago.  1  am 
to  set  out  this  day  for  London,  and  hope  to 
have  the  honour  of  paying  my  respects  to 
Mr.  Johnson  and  you,  about  a  wee«  or  ten 
days  hence.  I  shall  then  do  what  I  can  to 
enforce  the  topick  you  mention  ^  but  at  pre- 
sent I  cannot  enter  upon  it,  as  I  am  in  a  very 
^reat  hurry,  for  I  intend  to  begin  my 
jouruey  within  an  hour  or  two." 

He  was  as  good  as  his  word,  and  threw 
some  pleasing  motives  into  the  northern 
scale.  ""But,  indeed,  Mr.  Johnson  loved  all 
that  he  heard,  from  one  whom  he  tells  us, 
in  his  Lives  of  the  Poets,  Griay  found  "  a 
poet,  a  philosopher,  and  a  good  man." 

My  Lord  Elibank  did  not  answer  my 
letter  to  his  lordship  for  some  time. 
The  reason  will  appear  when  we  come 
to  the  Isle  of  Sky.  I  shall  then  insert 
my  letter,  with  letters  from  his  lor^hip, 
both  to  myself  and  Mr.  Johnson,  I  beg  it  * 
may  be  understood,  that  1  insert  my  own 
letters,  as  I  relate  my  own  sayings,  rather 
as  keys  to  what  is  valuable  belonging  to 
others,  than  for  their  own  sake. 

Luckily,  Mr.  Justice  (now  Sir  Robert) 

*  Oar  fnend,  Edmund  Barke,  who,  by  this 
time,  had  rec^ved  some  pretty  severe  strokes 
from  Dr.  Johnson,  on  acconnC  of  the  unhappy  dif- 
ference in  their  politkka,  upon  my  repeating  this 
paasage  to  him,  exclaimed,  **  Oil  of  vitriol  !>'•— 

BOSWELI,. 

3  This,  I  find,  is  a  Scotticism.  I  should  hnva 
said,  *«  It  will  not  be  long  before  we  shall  hn  at 
Bfarischal  College.*' — ^Boswei.1.. 


Chtoibers,  who  was  about  to  sail  for  the 
East  Indies,  was  going  to  take  leave  of  his 
relations  at  Newcastle,  and  he  conducted 
Dr.  Johnson  to  that  town  [whence  he 
wrote  me  the  following] : 

**  Dear  sir,— I  came^  hither  linst  night, 
and  hope,  but  do  not  absolutely  promise,  to 
be  in  Edinburgh  on  Saturday.  Beattie 
win  not  eome  so  soon.  I  am,  sir,  your 
moet  humble  servant,        "&am,  JoHKSolf. 

"  My  compliments  to  your  iady.'* 

Mr.  Sooit,  of  University  College,  Oxford, 
afterwards  Sir  William  Scott  [and  Lord 
Stowell],  accompanied  hlni  from  thence  to 
Edinburgh.  With  such  propitious  con- 
vo3r8  did  he  proceed  to  my  native  city. 
But  lest  metaphor  should  make  it  be  suppos- 
ed he  actually  went  by  sea,  I  choose  to 
i^ntion  that  he  travelled  in  post-chaises,  of 
which  the  rapid  motion  was  one  of  his 
most  favourite  amusements.    • 

Dr.  Samuel  Johnson's  character,  religi- 
ous, moral,  political,  and  literary ;  nay,  his 
figure  and  manner  are,  F  believe,  more  gen- 
era!ly  known  than  those  of  almost  aiiy 
man;  yet  it  may  not  be  superfluous  here  to 
attempt  a  sketch  of  him.  Let  my  readers 
then  remember  that  he  was  a  sincere  ^nd 
zealous  christian,  of  high  church  of  Eng- 
land and  monarchical  principles,  which  he 
would  not  tamely  sufl'er  to  be  questioned; 
steady  and  inflexible  in  maintaining  the  ob- 
ligations pf  piety  and  virtue,  both  from  a 
regard  to  the  order  of  society,  and  fVom  a 
veneration  for  the  Great  Source  of  all  order; 
correct,  nay,  stern  in  his  -taste;  hard  to 
please,  and  easily  offended;  impetuous  and 
irritable  fn  his  temper,  but  of  a  most  hu-. 
mane  and  benevolent  heart;  having  a  mind 
stored  with  a  vast  and  various  collection  of 
learning  and  knowfedge,  which  he  commu- 
nicated with  peculiar  perspicuity  and  force, 
in  rich  and  choice  expression.  He  united 
a  most  logical  head  with  a  most  fertile  im- 
agination, which  gave  him  an  extraordina- 
ry advantage  in  arguing;  for  he  could  rea- 
son close  or  wide,  as  he  saw  best  for  the 
moment.  Ho  could,  when  he  chose  it,  be 
the  greatest  sophist  that  ever  wielded  a 
weapK)n  in  the  schools  of  declamation,  but 
he  indulged  this  only  in  conversation;  for 
he  owned  he  sometimes  talked  for  victory; 
he  was  too  conscientious  to  make  errour 
):ermament  and  pernicious,  by  deliberately 
writing  it.  He  was  conscious  of  his  supe- 
riority. He  loved  praise  when  it  was 
brought  to  him;  but  he  was  too  proud  to 
seek  for  it  He  was  somewhat  susceptible 
of  flattery.  His  mind  was  so  full  of  image- 
ry, that  he  might  have  been  perpetually  a 
poet.  It  has  been  often  remarked,  that  in 
his  poetical  pieces,  which  it  is  to  be  regret-- 
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ted  are  so  few,  because  so  excellent,  his  stylb 
is  easier  than .  in  his  prose.  There  is  de- 
ception'in  this:  it  is  not  easier,  but  better 
suited  to  the  dignity  of  verse;  as  one  may 
dance  with  grace,  whose  motions,  in  ordi- 
nary walking,  in  the  common  step,  are  awk 
ward.  He  had  a  constitutional  melancholy, 
the  clouds  of  which  darkened  the  bright- 
ness of  his  fancy,  and  gave  a  gloomy  cast 
to  his  whole  course  of  thinking:  yet,  though 
grave  and  awful  ih  his  deportment,  when 
he  thought  it  necessary  or  proper,  he  fre- 
quently indulged  himself  in  pleasantry  and 
sportive  sallies.  He  was  prone  to  supersti- 
tion, but  not  to  credulity.  Though  his 
imagination  might  incline  him  to  a  belief  of 
the  marvellous  and  the  mysterious,  his  vig- 
orous reason  examined  the  evidence  with 
jealousy.  He  had  a  loud  voice,  and  a  slow, 
deliberate  utterance,  which  no  doubt  gave 
some  additional  weight  to  the  sterling  me- 
tal of  his  conversation.  Lord  PemM'oke 
said  onCe  to  me  at  Wilton,  with  a  happy 

Sleasantry,  and  s6me  truth,  that  "vr. 
ohnson's  sayings  would  not  appear  so  ex- 
traordinary, were  it  not  for  his  bow-wow 
way."  But' I  admit  the  truth  of  this  only 
on  some  occasions.  The  Messiah  played 
upon  the  Qanterbury  organ  is  more  sublime 
than  when  played  upon  an  inferior  instru- 
ment: but  very  slight  musick  will  seem 
grana,  when  conveyed  to  the  ear  through 
that  maiestick  medium.  While,  therefore. 
Dr.  Jonnson's  sayings  are  read^  let  his 
manner  be  taken  along  with  themr  Let  it, 
however,  be  observed,  that  tlie  sayings 
themselves  are  generally  great;  that,  though 
he  might  be  an- ordinary  compoeeV  at  times, 
he  was  for  the  most  part  a  Handel.  His 
person  was  large,  rooust,  I  may  say  ap- 
proaching to  the  gigantick,  and  grown  un 
wieldy  from  corpulency.  His  countenance 
was  naturally  of  the  cast  of  an  ancient 
statue,  but  somewhat  disfigured  by  the  scars 
of  that  evii,  which,  it  was  formerly  imagin- 
ed, the  royal  touch  coukl  cure.  He  was 
now  in  his  sixty-fourth  year,  and  was  be- 
come a  little  dull  of  hearing.  His  sight 
had  always  beea  somewhat  weak;  yet,  so 
much  docs  mind  govern,,  and  even  su]>ply 
the  deficiency  of  organs,  that  his  percep- 
tions were  uncommonly  quick  and  accurate. 
His  head,  and  sometimes  also  his  body, 
shook  with  a  kind  of  motion  like  the  eflfect 
Of  a  palsy:  he  appea];ed  to  be  frequently 
disturbed  by  cramps,  or  convulsive  con- 
tractions I,  ci  the  nature  of  that  distemper 


I  Such  they  appeared  to  me;  btft  since  the  firrt 
editioa,  Sir  Joahoa  Reynolds  has  observed  to  me, 
•*  that  Dr.  Johnson's  extraordinarv  gestores  were 
only  habits,  in  which  he  indulged  himself  at  cec- 
tain  times.  When  in  company,  where  he  was 
not  free,  or  when  enpiged  earnestly  m  convenar 
tk>n,  he  never  gave  way  to  each  habita,  which 
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called  St  Yitxal^  duise.  He  woi»  m  fuU 
suit  of  plain  brown  clothes,  with, twisted 
hair-buttons  of  the  same  ooiour,  a  large 
bushy  grayish  wig»  a  plain  shirt,  black 
worsted  stockiugs,  and  silver  bucUe^  Ui^ 
on  this  tour,  when  joun^ying,  he  wofe 
boots,  and  a  very  wide  brown  cloth  great 
coat,  with  pockets  which  might  have  al- 
most heki  the  two  volumes  of  his  folio  dic- 
tionary, and  he  carried  in  his  hand  a  large 
English  oak  stick.  Let  mo  not  t»  cenr 
sured  for  mentioning, such  minute  particu- 
lars: everv  tiling  seTative  to  so  great  a  mask 
is  worth  observing*  I  remember  Dr.  Adam 
Smith,  in  his  rhetorical  lectures  at  Glas- 
gow, tokl  us  he  was  ^lad  to  know '  that 
Milton  wore  latchetB  in  his  shoes  instead 
of  buckles.  When  I  mention  the  oak  stick, 
it  is  but  letting  Hercules  have  his  club;  and, 
by  and  by,  my  readers  will  find  this  atick 
will  bud,  and  produce  a  good  joke.    . 

IShis  imperfect  sketch  of  *'  the  combina-. 
tion  and  tlie  form  "  of  that  wonderful  man, 
iXhom  I  venerated  and  loved  while  in  this 
world,  and  after  whom  I  gaze  with  humble 
hope,  now  that  it  has  pleased  Almighty 
God  to  call  him  to  a  better  work!,  will  serve 
to  introduce  to  the  fancv  of  my  readers  the 
capital  object  pf  the  following  journal,  in 
the  course  of  which  I  trust  they  will  attain 
to  a  considerable  degree  of  acquaintance 
with  him. 

His  prejudice  against  Scotland  was  an- 
nounced almost  as  soon  as  he  beffsn  to  ap- 
pear iii^he  world  of  letters.  In  his  <'  Lon- 
don," a  poem,  are  the  following  nervous 
lines. 

**  For  who  would  leave,  nnbribed,  Itibeniia*B  kind? 
Or  chBBge  the  rockt  of  Scollatyd  for  the  Stroad? 
There  none  are  swept  by  nidden  fate  away: 
Bat  ail,  whom  hunger  spares,  with  age  decaj.** 
The  truth  is,  like  the  ancient  Gre^s  and 
Romans,  he  allowed  himself  to  look  upon  all 
nations  but  his  own  as  barbarians:  not  on- 
ly Hibernia,  and  Scotland,  but  Spain,  Italy, 
and  France,  are  attacked  in  the  same  poem. 
If  he  was  particularly  prejudiced  against  the 
Scots,  it  was  because  they  were  more  in  his 
way:  because  he  thought  their  success  in 
England  rather  ^exceeded  the  due  propor- 
tion of  their  real  merit;  and '  because  he 
coukl  not  but  see.  in  them  that  nationality 
which   I  believe  no  liberal-minded  Scots- 


proves  that  they  were  not  involantary.'*  I  still, 
however,  think,  that  these  gestares  were  involon- 
taiy;  (qr  sorely  had  not  that  been  the  case,  he 
would  have  restrained  them  in  the  public  streets. 
— BoswELL.  [See  anttf  p.  56,  Sir  Joshua's 
reasoning  at  large;  notwithstanding  which,  it 
seems  t)w  better  opinion  that  these  gestures  were 
the  consequence  of  nervous  aflections,  and  not  of 
trick  or  habit— Ed.] 

>  [This  was  no  great  diseovery;  the  fashk>n  of 
■hoe-buckles  was  long  pesienor  to  Milton's  day. 
—En.] 


m»n  will  deny.  He  was  indeed,  if  I  *ey 
be  allowed  the  phrase,  at  bottom  mvoh  of  a 
John  Bull;  much  of  m  blunt  true-born  £ii- 
glishman. .  There  was  a  stratum  of  com- 
mon clay  under  the  rock  of  marbAc.  He 
was  voraciously  fond  of  good  eating;  and 
he  had  a  sreat  deal  of  that  quality  called 
humour,  -maich  gives  an  oiliness  and  a  gloes 
to  every  othe^  quality. 
.  I  am,  I  flatter  mysdf,  completely  a  citizen 
5f  the  worki.  In  my  travels  through  Hot- 
land,  Germany,  Switzerlaod,  Italy,  Coiuka, 
France,  I  never  felt  myself  from  heme;  and 
I  sincerely  love  *<  every  kiridred  and  tongue 
and  people  and  nation."  I  aubscribe  to 
what  my  lite  truly  learned  and  philoaoDh- 
ical  friend  Mr.  Crosbie  said,  that  the  En- 
glish are  better  animals  than  the  Soots; 
they  are  nearer  the  sun:  their  bbodk  lich- 
er,  and  moi^e  mellow:  but  when  1  bumoar 
any  of  them  in  an  outrageous  contempt  of 
Scotland,  I  fairly  own  i  tieat  them  as  chil- 
dren. And  thus  I  have,  at  aoine  momenta, 
found  myself  obliged  to  treat  ei:en  Dr 
Johnson. 

To  Scotland,,  however,  he  ventured; 
and  he  rtftumed  from  it  in  great  ffood  hu- 
mour, with  his  prejudices  much  lesapned, 
and  with  very  grrateful  feelings  of  Uie  hoe- 
pitality  with  which  he  was  treated;  as  is  ev- 
ident from  that  admirable  work,  his  **  Jour- 
ney to  the  Western  Islands  of  Scotland," 
which,  to.  my  utter  astonishment,  haa  been 
misapprehended,  even  to  rancour,  by  my 
own  countrymen. 

To  have  the  company  of  Chambers  and 
Scott,  he  delayed  his  iourney  so  long,  that 
the  court  of  session,  which  rises  on  tte  lltli 
of  August,  was  broke  up  before  he  got  to 
Edinburgh. 

On  Saturday,  the  .14th  of  August,  1773, 
late  in  the  evening,  I  received  a  note  from 
him,  that  he  was  arrived  a  Boyd^  inn',  at 
the  head  of  the  Canon-gate. 

<«  Satonlay  ni^t. 
"  Mr.  Johnson  sends  his  compliments,  to 
Mr.  BoBwell,  being  just  arrived  at  Boyd's  '* 

I  went  to  him  direclly.  He  embraced  nae 
C'Ordially;  and  I  exulted  in  the  thought  that 
I  now  bad  him  actually  in  Caledonia.  Mr. 
Scott's  amiable  manners,  and  attachment  to 
our  Socrates,  at  once  united  me  ti>  him. 
He  loki  me  that  before  I  catae  in,  the  Doc- 
tor had  unluckily  had  a  bad  specimen  of 
Scottish  cleanlineoB*    He  then  drank  no  fer- 


*  [The  sign  of  the  White  Hone.  It  continned 
a  place  0*001  which  coaehe$  used  to  start  till  the 
end  of  the  eighteenth  century ;  some  twdve  or 
^een  years  ago  it  was  a  cameras  inn,  and  has 
since  heen  held  unworthy  even  of  that  occupation, 
and  the  sign  is  taken  down.  It  was  a  base  herd. 
— Walt**  Bcott.] 
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mented  liquor.  He  Mkecl  to  ha^  hn  Msbs 
on«tde  made  sweeter;  upon  whieh  the  wail^- 
er^  with  ^is  i^easy  fingers,  iif\ed  a  lump  of 
Bugrar,  and  put  into  it  The  Doctor,  ia  in- 
dignation, threw  it  out  of  the  windoW) 
Scott  said  he  was  afVaid  he  would  have 
knocked  the  waiter  down  i.  Mr.  Johnson 
[has  since]  toid  me  that  such, another  triok 
was  played  him  at  the  house  of  a  lady  in 
Paris  ^.  He  was  to  Ao  me  the  honour  to  kidge 
under  my  roof.  I  regretted  sincerely  that 
1  had  not  also  a  room  for  Mr.  Scoti.  Mr. 
Johnson  and  I  walked  arm-in-arm  up  the 
High-street,  to  my  house  in  James*s-court  < : 
it  was  a  dusky  night :  I  could  not  prevent  his 
bei  Ag  assailed  by  the  evening  effluvia  of  Ed- 
inburgh. I  heard  a  late  baronetj'of  aorne 
distinction  in  the  political  workl  in  the  begin^ 
nin^  of  the  present  feign,  observe,  that 
"  walking  the  streets  of  Edinburgh  at  ni^ht 
Was  pretty  perilous,  and  a  good  deal  odorifer- 
ous." 'J^he  peril  is  much  abated  by  the  care 
wliich  the  magistrates  have  taken  to  enforce 
the  city  laws  against  throwing  foul  water 
frbm  the  windows;  but,  fVom  the  structure  of 
the  houses  in  the  old  town,  which  consist  of 
many  stories,  in  each  of  which  a  difierent 
family  lives,  and  there  being  no  covered 
sewers,  the  odour  still  continues.  A  zeabus 
Scotsman  would  have  wished  Mr.  Johnson 
to  be  without  one  of  his  ^ve  senses  upon 
this  occasion.  As  we  marched  slowly  along, 
he  grumbled  in  my  ear,  "  I  smell  you  in  the 
dark!"  But  he  acknowledged  that  the 
breadth  of  the  street,  and  the  loftiness  of  the 
buildings  on  each  side,  made  a  noble  ap- 
pearance. 

My  wife  had  tea  ready  for  him,  which  it 
is  well  known  he  delighted  to  drink  at  all 
hours,  particularly  when  sitting  up  late,  and 
of  which  his  able  defence  against  Mr.  Jo- 
nas Hanway  should  have  cnbtained  him  a 
magnificent  reward  from  the  East  India 
company.  He  showed  much  complacency 
upon  finding  that  the  mistress  of  the  house 
was  so  attentive  to  his  singular  habit :  and 
as  no  man  could  be  more  polite  whA  he 
chose  to  be  so,  his  address  to  her  was  m(Mt 
courteous  and  engaging;  and  his  Conversa- 
tion soon  charmed  her  into  a  forgetfulness 
of  his  external  appearance. 
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*  [**The  house,'*  wLy  Lord  Stowell,  "was 
kept  by  a  woman,  ^nd  she  was  called  Lwkie, 
which  it  seenu  is  synoiiymo<»  to  Ooody,  in  Eng- 
hod.  I,  at  first,  thought  the  appellation  veiy  io- 
appropriate,  and  that  Uniueky  would  have  been 
better,  (or  Doctor  Johjison  had  a  mind  to  have 
thrown  the  wniten*  as  well  as  tbo  lemonade,  out 
of  the  window.** — Ed.] 

«  [See  pont,  Nov.  1775.— Ed.) 

'  ["  Boswell,"  Dr.  Johnson  writes,  **  has  very 
handsome  and  spocioos  rooms,  level  with  tly 
gnwnd  at  one  side  of  the  hoose,  and  on  the  other 
Ibv  stories  high.*'— 1>I^  i.  109.— Ed.] 


1  C'm  not  begin  to  keep  a 
Journal  till  soma  dava  afler  we  had 
from  Edinburgh;  but  i  have  luciH^  ^ 

•enred  a  p^ood  many  fragments  \nr  iTis 
Mamorabilia  fiom  his  very  first  evening  in 
Scotland. 

We  had  a  little  before  this  had  a  trial  for 
murder,  in  which  the  judges  had  allowed  the 
lapse  of  twenty  yeaia  since  its.  commis- 
sion as  a  plea  m  bar,  in  conformity  with 
the  doictrine  of  prescription  in  the  civil  law, 
which  Scotland  and  several  other  countries 
in  Europe  have  adopted  ^.  He  at  first  dis- 
approved of  this;  but  tiien  he  thought  there 
was- something  in  it,  if  there  had  been  for 
twenty  years  a  neglect  to  prosecute  a  6rime 
T^hich  was  known.  He  would  not  allow 
that  a  murder,  by  not  being  discovered  for 
twenty  years,  slionkl  escape  punishment 
We  talked  of  the  ancient  trial  by  duel.'  He 
did  not  think  it  so  absutd  as  is  generally 
supposed;  "  For,'^  said  he,  *•  it  was  only  al- 
lowed when  the  question  was  in  equiUbfio, 
as  When  one  ai&med  and  another  denied; 
and  they  had  a  notion  that  Providenoe 
woukl  interiere  in  favotir  of  him  who  was 
in  the  right  But  as  it  was  found  that  in  a 
duel,  he  who  was  in  the  right  had  not  a  bet- 
ter chance  than  he  who  was  in  the  wrong, 
therefore  society  instituted  the  present 
mode  of  trial,  and  gave  the  advantage  to 
him  who  is  i)i  the  right" 

Wesat  till  near  two  in  the  morning,  hav- 
ing chatted  a  good  while  afler  my  wife  ietl 
us.'  She  had>  insisted  that  to  show  all  re- 
q)ect  to  the  sage  she  would  give  up  her 
Own  bedchamber  to  him,  and  take  a  Worse. 
This  I  cannot  but  gratefully  mention  as 
one  o{  a  thousand  obhgations  which  I  owe 
her,  since  the  great  obligation  of  her  being 
pleased  to  accept  of  me  as  her  husband. 

Sunday,  15th  August.^^Mr.  Scott  came 
to  breakfast,  at. which  I  introduced  to  Dr. 
Johnson,  anid  him,  my  friend  Sir  William 
Forbes,  now  of  Pitsligo^,  a  man  of  whom 
too  much  good  cannot  be  said,  who,  with 
distinguished- abilities  and  application  in  his 
profession  of  a  banker^  is  at  once,  a  ^ood 
companion  and  a  good  christian,  which  I 
think  is  saying  enough.  Y«t  it  is  but  jus- 
tice to  record,  that  once,  when  he  was  in  a 
dangerous  illness,  he  was  watched  with  the 
anxious  apprehension  of  a  general  calamity; 
day  and  night  his  hotise  was  beset  with  af- 
fectionate inquiries,  and,  upon  his  recovery, 
Te  Deum  was  the  universal  chorus  from 
the  hearts  ofhis  countrymen. 

Mr.  Johnson  was  pleased  with  my  daugh- 
ter Veronica  <J,  then  a  child  of  about  lour 


«  [Seepos^  22d  August,  1778.— Ed.] 
*  [This  respectable    baronet,   who  pnblishod 
a  Life  of  Beattie,  died  in  1616,  at  the  age  of  six- 
ty-eight.—Ei>.] 

'  The  saint's  name  of  Veroawa  was  introdoGed 
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months  old.  She  had  the  appearance  oC 
listening  to  him.  Hia  motiona  aeemed  to 
her  to  be  intended  for  her  amuaement;  and 
when  he  atopped  she  flattered,  and'  made  a 
little  infantine  noiae,  and  a  kind  of  signal 
for  him  to  be^in  again.  She  would  be 
held  close  to  him,  which  was  a  proof, 
from  simple  nature,  that  his  figure  was  not 
horrid.  Her  fondness  for  hiiTi  endeared 
her  still  more  to  me,  and  I  declared  she 
should  have  five  hundred  pounds  of  addition- 
al fortune. 

We  talked  of  the  practice  of  the  law. 
Sir  William  Forbes  said,  he  thought ,  an 
honest  lawyer  should  never  undertake  a 
cause  which  he  was  satisfied  was  not  a  just 
one.  "  Sir,"  said  Mr.  Johnson,  **  a  lawyer 
has  no  business  with  the  iustice  or  injustice 
of  the  cause  which  he  undertakes,  unless  his 
client  asks  hiaopintoki,^  and  then  he  is  bound 
to  give  it  honestly.  The  justice  or  injustice 
of  the  cause  is  to  be  decided  by  the  judge. 
Consider,  sir,  what  ia  the  purpose  of  courts 
of  justice? '  It  is,  that  every  man  may  have 
his  cause  fairly  tried,  by  men  Appointed  to 
try  causes.  A  lawyer  is  not  to  tell  what  he 
knows  to  be  a  lie:  he  ia  not  to  produce 
what  he  knows  to  be  a  false  deed;  but  he  is 
not  to  usurp  the  province  of  the  jury  and 
of  the  judge,  and  determine  what  shall  be 
the  effeet  of  evidence, — what  shall  be  the 
result  of  legal  argument.  As  it  rarely  hap- 
pens that  a  man  is  fit  to  plead  his  own 
cauae,  lawyers  are  a  class  of  tne  community, 
who,  by  study  and  experience,  have  acquir- 
ed the  art  and  power  of  arranging  eyidence, 
and  of  applying  to  the  points  at  issue  what 
the  law  has  settled.  A  lawyer  is  to  do  for 
his  client  all  that  hia  client  might  fairly  do 
for  himself,  if  he  could.     If,  by  a.  supenori- 


into  our  family  throngh  my  great  grandmother 
Veronk»,  CoanteM  of  Kincardine,  a  Dutch  ladv 
of  the  noble  house  of  Sommeladyck,  of  whkh 
there  ia  a  full  account  in  Bayle's  Dictionary.  The 
family  had  once  a  princely  right  at  Surinam. 
The  governor  of  that  settlement  was  appointed  by 
the  statea-general,  the  town  of  Amsterdam,  and 
8ommebd3rek.  The  states-general  have  acquired 
Sonimelsdjck'a  right;  but  the  family  has  still 
preat  dignity  and  opuleoce,  and  by  intermarriages 
IS  connected  with  many  other  noble  families. 
When  I  was  at  the  Hague,  I  was  received  with 
all  the  affectwn  of  kincbe^r  The  present  Soro- 
melsdyck  has  an  important  chaige  in  the  repub- 
lic, and  i>  as  worthy  a  man  as  lives.  He  has 
honoured  me  with  his  correspondence  ifor  these 
twenty  yean.  My  great  grandfather,  the  hus- 
band of  Countess  Veronica,  was  Alexander,  Eari 
of  Kincardine,  tliat  eminent 'royalist  whose  char- 
acter is  given  by '  BumCt  in  bis  **  History  of  his 
own  Times."  Prom  him  the  blood  of  Bruce 
flows  in  my.vein^  Of  such  ancestry  who  would 
not  be  proud  ?  And  as  **  Nihil  est,  nisi  hoe  sciat 
aher  *'  is  peeuliariy  true  of  genealogy,  who  would 
not  be  gUd  to  seize  a  &ir  opportunity  to  let  h  be 
known  ? — ^Boswelu 
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ty  of  attention,  of  knowledge,  of  skill,  and  a 
better  method  of  communication,  he  Jia^the 
advMitage  of  his  adversary,  it  is  an  advan- 
tage to  which  he  ia  entitled.  There  mubt 
alwaya  be  some  advantage,  on  one  side  or 
other;  and  it  is  better  that  advantage  should 
be  had  by  talents  than  by  cbence.  If  law- 
yers were  to  undertake  no  causes  till  they 
were  sure  they  were  just,  a  man  might  lie 
precluded  altogether  from  a  trial  of  his  claim, 
though,  were  it  judicially  examined,  it  might 
be  found  a  verv  just  claim."  This  was 
sound  practical  doctrine,  and  rationally  re- 
pressed a  too  refined  scrupulosity  of  con- 
science. 

Emigration  was  at  this  time  a  common 
topic  of  discourse.  Dr.  Johnson  regretted 
it  as  hurtful  to  human  happiness:  "For,** 
said  he,  "  it  spreads  mankind,  which  weak- 
ens the  defence  of  a  nation,  and  lessens  the 
comfort  of  living.  Men,  tiiinlv  scattered, 
make  a  shift,  but  a  bad  shifl,  without  many 
things.  A  smith  is  ten  miles  off ;  they'll  do 
without  a  nail  or  a  staple.  A  tailor  is  far 
from  them;  they'll  botch  their  own  ck>tbcs. 
It  is  being  concentrated  which  produces 
high  convenience." 

Sir  William  Forbes,  Mr.  Scott,  and  I,  ac- 
companied Mr.  Johnson  to  the  chapel, 
founded  by  Lord  Chief  Baron  Smith,  for 
the  service  of  the  chu rch  of  England.  The 
Rev.  Mr.  Carre,  the  senior  clergyman, 
preached  from  these  words,  '^  Because  the 
Lord  reigneth,  let  the  earth  be  ^lad.'*  I 
was  sorry  to  think  Mr.  Johnson  did  not  at- 
tend to  the  sermon,  Mr.  Carre's  low  voice 
not  being  strong  enough  to  reach  his  hearr 
ing.  A  selection  of  Mr.  Carre's  sermons 
has  since  his  death  been  published  by  Sir 
William  Forbes,  and  the  world  has  acknow- 
ledged their  uncommon  merit.  I  am  well 
assured  Lord  MansfieU  has  pronounced 
them  to  be  excellent 

Here  I  obtained  a  pnHnise  fVom  Lord 
Chief  Baron  Orde,  that  he  would  dine  at  my 
house  next  day.  I  presented  Mr.  Johnson 
to  his  lordships  who  politely  said  to  him,  ^'  I 
have  not  the  nonour  of  knowing  you;  but 
I  hope  for  it,  and  to  see  you  at  myhouse. 
I  am  to  wait  on  you  to-morrow."  This  re- 
spectable English  judge  will  be  long  remem- 
Wed  in  Scotland,  where  he  built  an  ele- 
gant house,  and  lived  in  it  magnificently. 
His  own  ample  fortune,  with  the  addition 
of  his  salary,  enabled  him  to  be  splendidly 
hospitable.  It  may  be  fortunate  for  an  in- 
dividual amongst  ourselves  to  be  k>rd  chief 
baron,  and  a  most  worthy  man'  now  has 
the  ofiice;  but,  in  my  opinion,  it  is  better 
for  Scotland  in  general,  that  some  of  our 
publick  employments  should  be  filled  'by 
gentlemen  of  distinction  from  the  sontli  side 


>  [James  Montgomery,  creeled  a  baronet  is 
1801,  on  his  res%natioii  of  the  office  oT  chief  ha 
on< — ^E©.] 
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of  the  Tweed,  as  we  have  the  benefit  of 
promotion  in'  England.  Such  an  inters 
change  wouid  make  a  beneficial  mixture  of 
manners,  and  render  ou^  union  more  com- 
plete. Lord  Chief  Baron  Orde  was  on  good 
terms  with  us  all,  in  a  narrow  country,  filled 
with  jarring  interests  and  keen  parties;  and, 
thougii  I  well  knew  his  opinion  to  be  the 
same  with  my  own,  he  kept  himself  aloof  at 
a  very  critical  period  indee4,  when  the 
Douglas  cause  shook  the  sacred  security  of 
birthright  in  Scotland  to  its  foundation;  a 
cause,  which  had  it  happened  before  the 
union,  when  there  was  no  appeal  to  .a  Brit- 
ish House  of  Lords,  would  have  ileft  the 
great  fortress  of  honours  and  of  property  in 
ruins*. 

When  we  got  home,  Dr.  Johnson  desir- 
ed to  see  my  books.  He  took  down  Og- 
den's  Sermons  on  Prayer,  on  which  I  set  a 
very  high  value,  having  been  much  edified 
by  them,  and  he  retired  with  them  to  his 
room.  He  did  not  stay  long,  but  soon  joined 
us  in  the  drawing-room.  I  presented  to  him 
Mr.  Robert  Arbuthnot «,  a  relation  of  the 
celebrated  Dr.  Arbuthnot',  and  a  manOf  lit^ 
crature  and  taste.  To  iuifi  w©  were  obUg- 
M  for  a  previous  recommendation,  which 
secured  tis  a  very  agreeable  reception  at  St. 
Andrews,  and  which  Dr.  Johnson,  in  his 
"Journey,"  as<^ribe8  to  "some  invisible 
friend." 

Of  Dr.  Bealtie,  Mr.  Johnson  said;  "  Sir, 
he  has  written  like  a  nfian  conscious  of  the 
tru th ,  and  feeling  his  own  strength.  Treat- 
ing your  adversary  with  respect,  is  giving 
him  an  advantage  to  which  he  is  not  en- 
titled. The  greatest  part  of  men  cannot 
judge  of  reasoning,  and  are  impressed  by 
character;  so  that,  if  you  allow  youradver- 
sary  a  respectable  character,  they  will  tliink« 
;that  though  you  differ  fVom  him,  you  may 
be  in  the  wrong.  Sir,  treating  your  adver- 
sary with  respect,  is  striking  soil  in  a  bat- 
tle. And  as  to  Hume,  a  man  who  has  so 
much  conceit  as  to  tell  all  mankind  ihat  they 
have  been  bubbled  for  ages,  and  he  is  the 
wise'  man   who  sees  better  than  they — a 
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'  [It  nhist  be  recollected  that  Mr.  Boswell 
was  not  only  coDnael,  bat  a  violent  partisan  in 
this  cause.  There  was,  in  fact,  no  attempt  at 
'*  shaking  the  sacred  secarity  of  birthright** 
The  cpiestipn  was,  *<  to  ftihom  the  birthright  be- 
longed; that  is,  whether  Mr.  Donslas  was  or  was 
not  the  son  of  those  he  called  his  father  and  moth- 
er.—Ed.] 

*  [Robert  Arbnthnot,  Esq.  was  secretaiV  to  the 
board  of  trastees  for  the  encooragement  of  the  aits 
and  manufactnres  of  Scotland;  in  thin  office  he 
Was  succeeded  by  his  son  William,  lord  provost 
of  Edinboigh  when  King  Geoige  the  Fonrth'  visit- 
ed Scotland,  who  was  made  a  baronet  on  that  oo- 
easwn,  and  has  lately  died  much  lamented. 
Both  father  and  son  were  accomplished  gentle- 
men, and  elegant  scholars. — Walter  Scott.] 
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roan  who  haa  so  little  scrupulosity  as  to 
venture  to  oppose  those  principles  which 
have  been  thought  necessary  to  human  hap- 
piness— is  he  to  be  surprised  if  another  man 
com^  and  langhs  at  him  ?  If  he  is  the  great 
man  he  thinks  himself,  all  this  cannot  hurt 
him :  it  is  like  throwing  peas  against  a  rock. " 
He  added  "something  much  too.  rough," 
both  as  to  Mr.  Hume's  head  'and  heart, 
which  I  suppress  3.  Violence  is^  in  my 
opinion,  not  suitable  to  the  christian  cause. 
besides,  I  always  lived  on  ^ood  terms  with 
Mr.  Hume,  though  I  have  irankly  told  him, 
I  was  not  clear  that  it  was  right  in  me  to 
keep  conmany  with  Jiim.  "  But,"  said  I, 
"how  much  betjter  are  you  than  your  books  I" 
He  was  cheerful,  obliging,  and  instructive; 
he  was  charitabke  to  the  poor;  and  many 
an  agreeable  hour  have  I  passed  with  hini. 
I  have  preserved  some  entertaining  and  in* 
teresting  memoirs  of  him,  particularly  wheh 
he  knew  himself  to  be  dy mg,  which  I  may 
some  time  or  other  communicate  to  the 
Wodd.  I  shall  not»  however,  extol  him  so 
very  highly  as  Dr.  Adam  Smith  does,  who 
says,  in  a  letter  to  Mr.Strahan,  the  printer 
(not  a  confidential  letter  to  his  friend,  but 
a  letter  which  is  published  ^  with  all  formali- 
ty) :  "  Upon  the  whole,  I  have  always  con- 
sidered him,  both  in  his  lifetime  and  since 
his  death,  as  approaching  as  nearly  to  the 
idea  of  a  perfectly  wise  and  virtuous  man  as 
perhaps  the  nature  of  human  frailty  will 


*  [It  may.  be  supposed  that  it  was  somewhat 
like  what  Mrs.  Piozzi  relates  that  he  said  of  an 
eminent  infidel,  whose  name  she  does  not  give, 
but  who  was  probably  either  Hume  or  Gibbon 
(Malone  thought  Gibbon).  <•  You  will  at  least," 
said  some  one,  '*  allow  hiip  the  lutniirea,*' 
*'  Just  enough,"  replied  the  Doctor,  '*  to  light  him 
to  he]\.**—Pioxzi*s  Anecdotes,  p.  72.— Ed.] 

■*  This  letter,  though  shattered  bv  the  sharp  shot 
of  Dr.  Home  of  Oxford's  wit,  in  toe  character  of 
*'Oi|eofthe  Peojde  called  Christians,"  is  still 
prefixed  to  Mr.  Hume's  excellenl  History  of  Eng- 
land, like  a  poor  invalid  on  the'  pk|«et  guard,  or 
like  a  list  of  quack  medk;ines  sold  by  the  same 
bookseller,  by  whom  a  work  of  whatever  nature 
is  published;  for  it  has  no  connexwn  with  his 
History,  let  it  have  what  it  may  with  what  are 
called  his  Philosophical  Works.  A  worthy  friend 
of  mine  in  London  was  lately  consulted  by  a  lady 
of  quality,  of  most  distinguished  merit,  what  was 
the  best  History  of  England  for  her  son  to  read. 
My  friend  recommended  Hume's.  But  upon 
recollecting  that  its  usher  was  a  superlative  pan&- 
gyrick  on  one,  who  endeavoured  tp  sap  the  credit 
of  our  holy  religion,  he  revoked  his  recommenda- 
tion. I  am  really  sorry  for  this  ostentations  al- 
liance; because  I  admire  "  The  Theory  of  Mor- 
al Sentiments,."  and  value  the  greatest  part  of 
"  An  Inquiry  wto  the  Nature  and  Causes  of  the 
Wealth  of  Nations."  Why  should  such  a  writer 
be  so  foigetfiil  of  human  comfort,  as  to  give  any 
countenance  to  that  dreary  infidelity  which  would 
**  make  us  poor  indeed  !" — Boswell. 
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permit"  Let  Dr.  Smith  consider,  Was  not 
Mr.  Hume  biest  with  good  health,  cood 
&pirit8,  good  friends,  a  competent  and  in- 
creasing fortune?  And  had  he  not  also  a 
perpetual  feast  of  fame  ? .  But,  as  a  learned 
friend  has  ohserved  to  nie,  **  What  trials 
did  he  undergo,  to  pro¥e  tlus  perfeotion  of 
his  virtue?  Did  he  ever  experience  any 
great  instance  of  adversity  ? ''  When  I  read 
this  sentence,  delivered  4>y  nky  old  profes* 
sor  of  mora)  philosophy,  I  could  not  help 
exclaioking  .with  the  Psaknist,  <'  Surely  I 
have  now  more  understanding  than  my 
teachers  ! ". 

While  we  were  talking,  there  came  a 
note  to  me  from  Dr.  William  Robertson. 

"  Dear  sir, — I  have  been  expecting  eve- 
fy  day  to  hear- from  you  of  Dr.  Johnson's 
arrival.  Pray,  what  do  you  know  about  his 
motions  ?  I  long  to  take  him  by  the  hand« 
I  write  this  from  the  college,  where  I  have 
only  this  scrap  of  paper.    Ever  yours, 

«*  Sunday.'?  ?*  Wi  R. 

It  pleased  vae  to  find  Dr.-  Robertson  thus 
eager  to  meet  Dr.  Johnson.  I  -  was  glad 
I  couki  answer  that  he  was  come ;  and  I 
begged  Dn  Robertson  might  be  with  us 
a^  soon  as  he  could.  ' 

Sir  William  Forbes,  Mr.  Scott,  Mr. 
Arbuthnot,  and  another  gentleman,  dined 
with  us.  "Come,  Dr.  Johnson,"  said  1, 
'<it  is  commonly  thought  that  our  veal  in 
Scotland  is  not  good.  But  here  is  some 
which  I  believe  you  will  like."  There  was 
no  catching  him.  Johitsoiv:  '"  Why,  sir, 
what  is  commonlj'  thought,  I  should  take  to 
be  true.  Your  veal  may  be  good ;  but  that 
win  only  be  an  exception  to  the  general  opin- 
ion, not  a  proof  against  it." 

Dr.  Robertson,  according  to  the  custom 
of  Edinburgh  at  that  dme,  dined  in  the  in- 
terval between  the  fprenoon  «nd  atlernoon 
service,  which  was  then  later  than  now ;  so 
We  had  not  the  pleasure  of  his  company  till 
dinner  was  over,  when  he  came  and  drank 
wine  with  us ;  and  then  began  some  anima- 
ted dialogue,  of  which  here  follows  a  pretty 
full  note/ 

We  talked  of  Mr.  Burke.  Dr.  Johnson 
said,  he  had  great  variety  of  knowledge, 
store  of  imagery,  copiousness  of  language. 
RoBERTsov.  "Hehaswiitoo,"  Johnson. 
"  No,  sir ;  he  never  succeeds  there.  'T  is 
low;  't  is  conceit.  I  used  to  say,  Burke 
never  once  madB  a  good  joke  K    What  I 


'  This  was  one  of  the  points  upon  which  Dr. 
Johnson  was  strangely  heterodox.  For  surely  Mr. 
Burke,  with  his  other  remarkable  qualities^  is  also 
distinguished  for  his  wit,  and  for  wit  of  all  kinds 
too;  not  merely  that  power  bf  languaga  which 
Pope  chooses  to  denominate  wit: 

"Thie  wit  l»  Katnro  to  adrsntagv  dran^d  ; 
What  on  WW  thoagbt,  biit  ne'er  ao  well  ezpresi*d  {** 
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most  envy  Burke  for  is,  his  being  constant. 
Iv  the  same.  He  is  never^rhat  we  enii  hmn- 
dnim«;  tiever  unwilling  to  begin  to  talk,  nor 
in  haste  to  leave  off."  Boswee^.  ^' Yet 
he  can  listen."  Jobitsok.  '^  No  ;  I  cannot 
say  he  is  good  fttlihat  -  So  desirous  b  he  lo 


but  surprising  alluuons,  brilliant  sallies  of  vhrari- 
ty,  and  pleasant  conceits.  His  speeches  in  par- 
liamedt  are  strewed  with  them.  Take,  lor  in- 
«tance,  the  variety  which  ho  has  ipven  in  bis  wide 
range,  yet  exact  detail,  when  exliibKing  hk  m- 
form  bill. .'  And  his  coiiVerration  aboiaods  in  wiL 
Let  me  put  down  a  specimen.  I  told  him  I  had 
seen,  at  a  blue  stocking  assembly,  a  number  of 
ladies  sitting  round  a  worthy  and  tall  fnend  of 
0UI8  fMr.  Langton],  listening  to  his  literxtnre. 
*'  Ay,"  said  lie,  **  like  maids  round  a  ftf ay-pole^*' 
I  told  him,'  I  had  foand  out  a  p^ect  de&iitHm  of 
bofman  nature,  as  dUtinguished  from  the  aninsaL 
An'aneien^  phikMopher  said,  man  was  **a  two- 
legged  animal  without  feathers;'*  upMi  which  his 
rival  sage  had  a  cook  pbwked  bare,  and  set  bim 
down  in  the  school  before^aU  the  diaciplfla,  «a  a 
*<  pbileeophiek  man.*'  Dr.  Fianklin  and*  nan 
was  **  a  tool-making  animal,'*  whichis  vmry  well; 
for  no  animal  but  man  aaakas  a  thing,  by  means 
of  which  be  can  jnake  another  thing.  Bat  thii 
applies  to  very  few.  of  the  species.  My  delinitimi 
of  man  is,  "  a  cooking  animal."  'fhe  beasto 
ha  Yd  memory,  judgment,  and  all  the  facnlties  and 
passions  of  our  mind,  in  a  certain  degree;  bat  no 
beast  is  a  cook*  The  trk^k  of  the  monkey  naiiig 
the  cat*s  paw  to  roast  a  chestnut  is  only  a  piece 
of  shrewd  malice  in  that  turpiisima  he»tia, 
which  humbles  us  so  sadly  by  its  siroilanty  to  nSb 
Man  alone  can  dreas  a  good  dish;  and  every  man 
whatever  is  more  or  less  a  cook,  in  seasoning 
what  he  himself  eats.  '*  Your  definition  is  good,'* 
said  Mr.  Barke,  **  and  I  now  see  the  full  force  of 
the  common  proverb,  *  There  is  retuon  m  roast- 
ing of  eggs.  * ' '  When  Mr.  Wilkes,  in  he  day*  of 
tumultuous  opposition,  was  borne  upon  the  bImhiI- 
ders  of  the  mob,  Mr.  Borke  (as  Mr.  W^ilkes  told 
me  hiroaalfi  with  classM»t  admiration)  applied  to 
him  what  Horace  says  of  Pindar, 

•«  witrngritqus  feitor 

Lbob  toltttU.^* 

Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  who  agrees  with  ma  en 
tirely  us  to  Mr.  Burke's  fertility  of  wit,  said,  that 
thuf  woa  "  dignifying  a  pun.*'  He  also  observe 
ed,  that  he  has  often  heard  Burke  say,  in  the 
eourse  of  an  evening,  ten  good  things,  each 
of  which  would  have  served  a  noted  wil 
twhom  he  named)  to  live  upon  for  a  twelve- 
month. 

I  find,  since  the  former  edition,  that  some  per- 
sons have  objected  to  the  instanoes  which  I  have 
given  of  Mr.  Burke's  wit,  as  not  doing  justice  to 
my  very  ingenious  friend;  the  specimens  produced 
having,  it  is  alleged,  more  of  conceit  than  real 
wit,  and  being  merely  sportive  liallies  of  the  me- 
ment,  not  justifying  the  aacbmium  which  they 
think,  with  me,  he  undoubtedly  merita.  I  was 
well  aware,  how  liazardous  it  waa  to  axhibit  par- 
ticular instances  of  wit,  whkh  is  uf  so  any  and 
spiritual  a  nature  as  often  to  elude  the  band  that 
attempts  to  grasp  iL  The  excellence  and  efii^n- 
cy  of  a  ban  mot  depend  frequently  ao  nm^  oa 


talk,  that  if  one  is  speaking  at  this  end  of 
the  table,  he  '11  spe^k  to  somebody  at  the 
other  ekid.  Burke,  sir,  is  such  a  man,  that 
if  you.  met  him  for-  the  first  time  in  the 
Btract  where  you  were  stopped  by  a  drove 
ef  oxen,  and  you  and  he  stepped  aside  to 
take  shelter  but  for  five  minutes,  he'd  talk  to 
you  in  such  a  manner,  that,  when  you  part- 
ed) you  wouM  say,  this  is  an  extraordina- 
^ry  man.  Now,  you  may  be  long  enough 
with  me,  without  finding  any  thing  extraor- 
dinary." He  said,  he  iSelieved  £Kirke  was 
inttended  for  the  law ;  but  either  had  not 
money  enough  to  follow  it,  or  bad  not  dili- 

Senee  enough.  He  said,  he  could  hot  im- 
erstand  how  a  man  could  apply  to  one 
tiling,  and  not  to  another.  Robertson,  said, 
one  man  had  more  judgment,  another  moi;^ 
.zmagihation.  Johiisok.  ^<  No,  sir; 'it  is 
only,  one  man  has  more  mind  than  another. 
He  may  direct  it  differently ;  he  may,  by 
accident,  see  the  success  of  one  kind  of  study , 
and  take  a  desire  to  excel  init. .  I  am  per- 
suaded that  had  Sir  Isaac  Newtoii  applied 
to  poetry,  he  woidd  have  made  a  very  fine 
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dst 


the  occasioa  oa  which  it  k  spoken,  on  the  partic- 
ular manner  of  the  speaker,  on  the  peraon  of 
whom  it  is  opplied,  the  previous  introduction,  and 
a  thousand  minute  particulars  which  cannot  be 
«anly  enumerated,  that  it  is  always  dangerous  to 
detach  a  witty  saying  Oom  tlie  group  to  which  it 
bek>ngp,  and  to  set  it  before  t|ie  i>ye  of  the  spec- 
tator, divested  of  those  concomitant  circumstances, 
which  gave  it  animation,  mellowness,  and  relief. 
I  ventured,  however,  at  all  haasards,  to  put  down 
the  fint  instances  that  occurred  to  me,  as  proofs 
of  Mr.  Burke  *s  lively  and  brilliant  fancy:  but  am 
very  sensible  that  his  numerous  friends  could  have 
suggested  noany  of  a  supftrior  quality.  Indeed, 
the  being  in  company  with  him,  fbr  a  single  day, 
is  sufficient  to  show  that  what  I  have  asserted  is 
well  founded;  and  it  was  only  necessary  to  have 
appealed  to  all  who  know  him  intimately,  for  a 
complete  refutatioa  of  the  heterodox  opinion  en- 
tertained by  Dr.  Johnson  on  this  subject  He 
altowed  Mr.  Burke,  as  the  reader  will  find  here- 
mfter»  to.be  a  man  of  consununate  and  unrivalled 
abilities  in  every  light  except  that  now  under  con- 
sideration; and  the  variety  of  his  allusrans,  and 
splendour  of  hie  imagery,  have  made  such  an 
impression  on  all  the  rest  of  the  world,  that  su- 
perficial observeis  are  apt  to  overlook  bis  other 
merits,  and  to  suj^Ktse  that  voit  is  his  cliief  and 
most  prominent  escell«nce;  when  in  fact  it  is  on- 
ly one  of  the  many  tal^ifs  that  he  possesses,, 
which  are  so  various  and  extraordinary,  that  it  is 
very  ditficult  to  ascertain  precisely  the  rank  and 
value  of  each. — ^Boswsll.  ^Mr.  Burke*s  haf^ 
py  application  from^Horace  b^  been  sometimes 
ouoted  as  if  he  had  said  "  humeris  feitar;".  bat 
that,  beskles  being  a  departure  from  the  text, 
would  not  suit  so  well  with  lege  mIuHs.  "  No- 
meriS'fertnr  lege  sohitis.*'  is,  according  to  Mr. 
Burke's  witty  pervenioo,  **  be  is  carried  by  num- 
bers unrestrained  by  law,**  that  is^  *«  a  law- 
less mob  "— Ei^.J 


epiok  poem,  I  could  as  easily  apply  to  laiv 
as  to  tragick  poetry ».»  Boswbll.  ««  Vet, 
sir,  you  did  appiy  to  tragick  poetry,  not  to 
law."  JoHNsoF.  "Because,  sir,  I  had 
not  money  ^o  study  law.  Sir,  the  man  who 
has  vigour  may  walk  to  the  east,  just  as 
well  as  to  the  west,  if  he  happens  to  turn 
his  head  that  way."  Boswell.  « Bbt, 
sirj  'tis  like  walking  up  and  do«irn  a  liiH; 
one  man  may  naturaUy  do  the  one  better 
than  ih^  other^  A  hare  will  run  up  a  hill 
best,  from  her  fore-legs  being  short;  a  dog 
down."  Johnson  "Nay,  sir;  that  is 
mbiA  mechanical  powers.  If  you  make 
mind  mechanical,  you  may  argue  in  that 
manner.  One  mind  is  a  vice,  and  holds 
fast;  there  !s  a  good  memory.  Another  is  a 
fife;  and  he  is  a  disputant,  a  controversialist. 
Another  is  a  razor;  and  he  is  sarcastical." 
We  talked  of  Whitfield.  He  said,  he  was 
at  the  same  college  with  him,  and  knew  him 
before  he  began  to  be  bett^  than  otlier 
people  (smiling);  that  he  believed  he  sni- 
cerely  meant  well,  but  had  a  mixture  of  poli- 
ticks and  ostentation:  whereas  Wesley 
th<iught  of  religion  only  2.  Robertson  said, 
Whitfield  had  strong  natural  eloquence, 
which,  if  cultivated,  would  have  done  great 
things*  Johnson.  "  Why,  sir,  I  take  it 
he  was  at  the  height  of  what  his  abilities 
ooukl  do,  and  was  sensible  of  it.  He  had 
th& ordinary  advantages  of  education;  but 
h&  chose  to  pursue  that  oratory  which  is  for 
the  mob."  Boawsi^L.  "  He  had  great 
effect  on  the  passions."  Johnson.  "  Why, 
sir,  I  don't  think  so.  He  could  not  repre- 
sent a  succession  of  pathetick  images.  He 
vociferated,  and  made  an  hnpression. 
ThtE*re,  again,  was  a  mind  like  a  hammer.^' 
Dr.  Johhson  now  said,  a  certain  eminent 
political  friend  ^  of  ours  was  wrong  in  his 
maxim  of  sticking  to  a  certaiq  set  of  men 
on  all  occasions.  "  I  can  see  that  a  man  may 
do  right  to  stick  to  a  party,"  &aid  he,  "  that  ^ 
is  to  say,  he  is  a  whig,  or  he  is  a.  tory,  and    ** 

■■       ■  ■  ■        '  ■! 

'  [How  much  a  man  deceives  himself !  Joha- 
son,  who  has  shown  sacli  powen.ia. other  lines 
of  literature,  failed  as  a  tca^  poet — Eo.J    * 

*  That  cannot  be  said  now,  after  the  flagrant 
part  which  Mr.  John  Wesley  took  against  our 
American  brethren,  when, .  in  his  own  name,  he 
threw  amon^  his  enthuaiastick  flock  the  very 
individuai  oombustiblas  of  Dr.  Johnson's  *'Taxo^ 
tion  no  Tyiaony;*'  and  after  the  intolerant  spirit 
whbb  he  manifested  against  our  leUow-christians 
of  the  Roman  CathoUck  eonimunion,  for  which 
that  able  champion,  leather  O^Leary,  has  given 
him  BO  hearty  a  firubbiog.  But  I  should  think 
myself , very  unworthy,  if  I  dkl  not  at  the  same 
time.acknowledga  Ab.  John  Wesley's  merit,  as  a 
vetenm  **  Sbldi$Hr  of  Jesus.Cbrist,"  whe  has,  I  do 
believe,  tom^d  many  from  darkness  into  light, 
and  irom  the  power  of  Satan  to  the  living  God.— 
BoswBi.li. 

•  [Mr.  Burka.    See  ante,  p.  80».^£d  ] 
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he  thinks  one  of  those  parties  upon  the 
whole  the  best,  and  that  to  make  it  prevail, 
it  must  be  generally  supported,  though,  in 
pariiculars,  it  may  be  wrong^.  He  takes  its 
faggot ofprinciples,  in  which  there  are  fewer 
rotten  sticks  than  rn  the  other,  though  some 
rotten  sticks,  to  be  sure ;  and  they  cannot 
well  be  separated.  But,  to  bind  one%  self 
to  one  man,  or  one  set  of  m^n  (who  may 
be  right  to-day  and  wrong  to-morrow),  with- 
out any  general  preference  of  system,  I 
must  disapprove  i." 

He  told  us  of  Cooke,  who  translated  He- 
siod,  and  lived  twenty  years  on  a  translation 
of  Plautus,  for  which  he  was  always  taking 
subscriptions:'  and  that  he  presented  Foote 
to  a  club  in  the  following  singular  manner: 
"  This  .is  the  nephew  of  the  gentleman  who 
was  lately  hung  in  chains  for  murdering  his 
brother  «." 


>  If  due  attentkm  were  paid  to  this  observation, 
there  would  be  more  Yirtae  even  i|i  poKticka. 
What  Dr.  Johnmn  justly  eondemned  has,  I  am 
sorry  to  say,  greatly  increased  in  the  present 
roign.  At  the  distance  of  four  years  from  this 
conversation,  21st  February,  1777,.  my  Lord 
Archbishop  of  YOrk,  in  his  "  sermon  before  the 
society  for  the  propagation  of  the  gospel  in  for- 
eign parts,"  thus  indignantly  describes  the  then 
state  of  parties : 

*  Parties  once  had  a  principle  belonging  to 
them,  absurd,  perhaps,  and  indefensible,  but  still 
carrying  a  notion  of  duty,  by  which  honest  minds 
might  easily  be  caught  But  they  are  now  coni- 
binations  of  individiuls,  who,  instead  of  being  the 
sons  and  servants  of  the  community,  make  a 
league  for  advancing  their  private  interests.  It  is 
their  business  to  bold  liigh  the  notion  of  political 
honour.  I  believe  and  trust,  it  Is  not  injurious  to 
sav,  that  sueh  a  bond  is  no  better  than  that  by 
which  the  lowest  and  wickedest  combinations  are 
held  together  ;  and  that  it  denotes  the  last  stage  of 
political  depravity." 

To  fiiid  a  thought,  which  just  showed  itself  to 
US  from  the  niind  of  Johnson,  thus  appearing 
again  at  such  a  distance  of  time,  and  without 
any  communication  between  them,  enlarged  to 
full  growth  in  the  mind  of  Markliam,  is  a  curious 
object  of  philosophical  contemplalion.  That  two 
such  great  and  luminous  minds  should  have  been 
BO  dark  in  one  comer;  that  tliey  should  have  held 
it  to  be  *'  wicked  rebellion"  in  the  British  subjects 
e«tablished  in  America,  to  resist  the  abject  con- 
dition of  holding  a\\  their  property  at  the  m^h:y 
of  British  subjects  retfiaining  at  home,  while 
their  allegiance  to  our  common  lord  the  king  was 
to  be  preserved  inviolate),  is  a  striking  'proof,  to 
me,  either  that  "  he  who  sitteth  in  heaven" 
■conis  the  loftiness  of  human  pride,*  or  that-  the 
evil  spirit,  whose  personal  existence  I  stroncly 
believe,  and  even  in  this  age  am  confirmed  in  mat 
belief  by  a  Fell,  nay«  by  a  Hard,  has  more  power 
than  some  choose  to  allow. — ^BoswkIjI.. 

*  [Mr.  Footers  mother  was  the  sister  of  8b  J. 
Dinely  Gooddere,  bart.,  and  of  Cnpt'  Gooddere, 
who  commanded  H.  M.  S.  Ruby,  on  board  which, 
^hen  lying  in  KingVroad,  Bristol,  in  January, 
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In  the  eveninff  I  intraduced  to  Mr.  John- 
son 3  two  good  friends  or  mine,  Mr.  Wil- 
liam Nairne,  advocate,  and  Mr.  Hamilton 
of  Sundrum,  my  neighbour  in  the  country, 
both  of  whom  supped  with  us.  I  have 
preserved  nothing  of  what  passed,  except 
that  Dr.  Johnson  displayed  another  of  ms 
heterodox  opinions — a  contempt  of  tragick 
acting.  He  said,  "  the  action  of  all  players 
in  tragedy  is  bad.  It  should  be  a  inan*B 
study  to  repress  those  signs  of  emotien  and 
passion,  BS  they  are  called."  He  was  of  a 
directly  contrary  opinion  to  that  ofFielding, 
in  his  **  Tom  Jones :»'  who  makes  Partridire 
say  of  Garrick,  "  Why,  I  could  act  as  weU 
as  he  mysslf.  I  am  dure,  if  T  had  seen  a 
^host,  i  should  have  looked  in  the  very 
same  manner,  and  done  lust  as  h^  -did.'* 
For,  when  I  asked  him,  "  WouW  not  you, 
sir,  «tart  as  Mr.  Garrick  does,  if  you  saw  a 
ghost?  "  He  answered,  "  I  hope'not.  If  I 
did,  I  should  frighten  the  ghost." 

Monday,  Uth  ^vgUit—Dr.  William 
Robertson  came  to  breakfast  We  talked 
of  Ogden  on  Prayer.  Dr.  Johnson  saxl, 
*'  The  same  arguments .  which  are  used 
against  God's  hearitig  prayer  will  serve 
against  his  rewarding  good,  and  punishing 
eyil.  He  has  resolv^,  he  has  declared,  in 
the  former  case  as  in  the  latter."  He  had 
last  night  looked  into  Lord  Hailes's  "  Re- 
marks on  the  History  of  Scotland."  Dr. 
Robertson  and  I  said,  it  was  a  pity  Lord 
Hailes^  did  not  write  greater  thin^  His 
lordship  had  not  then  published  his  "  An- 
nals of  Scotland."  Johnson.  "I  remem- 
ber I  was  once  on  a  visit  at  the  house  of  a 
lady  for  whom  I  had  a  high  respect.  There 
was  a  ffood  deal  of  company  in  the  room. 
When  they  were  ^one,  i  said  tfi  this  lady, 
*  What  foolish  talking  have  we  had  I '    *  Yes,' 

1741,  the  latter  cainied  his  brother  to  be  forcibly 
carried,  and  there  barbarously  murdered.  Capt 
Gooddere  was,  with  two  accomplices,  executed 
for  this  offence  in  the  April  following.  The  cir- 
cumstances of  the  case,  and  some  other  &cis 
connected  with  this  fiinvly»  led  to  an  optnioa 
that  Capt  Gooddere  was  insane;  and  some  vit- 
hftppy  circunistances  in  Footers  life  render  h  prob- 
able that  he  had  not  wholly  escaped  this  hered- 
itary irregularity  of  mind. — ^Ed.  Foote'a-  Srst  f 
publication  was  a  pamphlet  in  defence  of  lua  f  j 
uncle's  memory. — Walter  Scott.^  i  " 

'  It  may  be  observed,  that  I  sometimes  call  my 
great  friend  Mr,  Johnson,  sometimes  Dr.  Johi^- 
son;  though  h<yhad  at  this  time  a  doctor**  degree 
from  Trinity  College,  Dublin.  The  univenity  of 
Oxford  afterwards  4X>uferred  it  upon  him  by  a  di- 
ploma, in  very  honourable  terma.  It  was  some 
time  before  T  could  bring  myself  to  call  him  d«»c» 
tor;  but,  as  he  has  been  long  known  by  that  ti-> 
tie,  I  shall  give  it  to  him  in  the  rest  of  this  ioar- 
nal. — BoswELL.  -  t Johnson  neper,  it  aaems, 
called  himself  doctor.  Bee  ante^  p.  218,  end 
po$t,  7th  April,  1775.--EO.] 

*  [See  ante,  p.  195.— En.] 
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■aid  she,  'but  while  they  talked,  you  said 
nothing.'  I  wai^struck  with  the  reproof. 
How  much  better  is  the  man  who  does  any 
thhig  that  is  innocent,  than  he  who  does 
nothing!  Besides,  Hove aneedotcs.  Han- 
cy  mankind  may  come,  in  time,  to  write  all 
aphoristically,  except  in  narrative;  grow 
weary  of  preparation,  and  connexion,  and 
illustjfation,  and  all  those  arts  by  which  a 
big  book  is  made.  If  a  man  is  to  wait  till 
he  weaves  anecdotes  into  a  system,  we  may 
be  long  in  getting  them^  and  get  but  few, 
in  cpmparispn  of  what  we  might  get*' 

Dr.  Robertson  said,  the  notions  of  Eupham 
Macallan,  a  fanatick  woman,  of  whom  Lord 
fiailes  gives  a^ sketchy  were  still  prevalent 
amons;  some  of  the  presbyterians;  and, 
thereiorp,  it  was  right  in  Lord  Hailes,  a 
man  of  known  piety,  to  undeceive  them. 

We  walked  out,  that  Or.  Johnson  might 
see  some  of  the  things  which  we  have  to 
stiow  at  Edinburgh.  ,  We  went  to  the  par- 
liament-house i,  where  the  parliament  of 
Scotland  sat,  and  where  the  ordinary  lords 
of  session  hold  their  cpurts,  and  to  the  new 
session-house  adjoining  to  it,  where  our 
court  of  fifteen  (the  fourteen  .ordinarie9,  witli 
the  lord  president  at  their  head)  sit  as  a 
court  of  review.  We  went  to  the  advocatea' 
library,  of  which  Dr.  Johnson  t^ok  a  curso- 
ry view,  and  then  to  what  is  called  the 
JLaigh  (or  under)  parliament-house,  where 
the  records  of  Scotland,  which,  has  an  uni- 
versal security  by  register,  arc  deposited, 
till  the  great  register  office  'be  finisned.  I 
was  pleased  ta  behold  Dr.  Samuel  Johnson 
rolling  about  in  this  old  magazine  of  an- 
tiquities. There, was,  by  this  time,  a  pret- 
ty numerous  circle  of  us  attending  upon 
him.  Somebody  talked  of  happy  momenta 
for  composition,  ai^d  how  a  man  can  write 
at  one  time,  and  not  at  another.  "  Nay," 
said  Dr.  Johnson, « a  man  may  write  at 
any  time,  if  he  will  set  himsel/  doggedly  3  to 
it."  . 

;  I  here  began  to  indulge  old  Scottish  sen- 
timents, and  to  express  a  warm  regret,  that, 
by  our  uniQn  with  England,  we  were  no 
more;  our  independent  kingdom  waa  lost. 
JoHKsoK.  "  Str,  never  talk  of  your  inde- 
pendency, who  could  U?t  your  queen  remain 
twenty  years  in  caj5tivity,  and  then  be  put 
to  death,  without  even  a  pretence  of  justice, 

^  [It  was  on  tbi«  visit  to  the  parliament-hoiiBe 
that  Mr.  Henry  Erskine  (brother  of  Lord  Bachan 
and  tx>rd  Enkine),  after  being  presented  to  Dr.. 
.Johnsoniby  Mr.  Bosv^dU  and  having  made  his 
bow,  slipped  a  shilling  into  Boswell's  hand, 
whispering  that  it  was  for  the  sight  of  his  bear, — 
Walter  Scott.] 

*  This  word  is  commonly  used  to  signify  sol- 
lenlj,  gloomily;  and  in  that  nense  alone  it  ap- 
peen  in  Dr.  Johnson's  Dkjtionary.  I  sapposehe 
meant  by  it,  **  with'  an  obstinate  resolution,  simi- 
tar to  that  of  a  saltan  man.** — ^Bo8W£I.l. 
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without  your  ever  attempting  to  rescue  her; 
and-such  a  queen  too!  .as  every  man  of  any 
gallantry  of  spirit  would  hnve  sacrificed  his 
life  for."  Worthy  Ma.  James  Kerr,  keep- 
er of  the  records.  "  Half  our  nation  was 
bribed  by  English  money." .  JoHsrsoir. 
<*  Sir,  that  is  no  defence:  that  makes  you 
wprse."  Good  Mr.  Brown,  keeper  of  the 
advocates'  library.  "We  had  better  say 
nothing  about  it."  Boswell.  "You 
would  have  been  glad,  however,  to  have 
had  us  last  war,  sir,  to  fight  your  battles ! " 
JoRNSoiv.  " Weshould  have  had  you  for  the 
same  prihe,  though  there  had  been.no  union, 
as  we  plight  hav^  had  Swiss,  or  other  troops. 
No,  no,  i  ahall  agree  to  a  separation.  You 
have  only  to  go  home."  .Just  as  he  had 
said  thid,  I,  to  divert  the  subject,  showed 
him  the  signed  assurances  of  the  three  suc- 
cessive kings  of  the  Hanover  family,  to 
maintain  the  pVesbyterian  establishment  in 
Scotland.  "  We'll  give  you  that,"  said  he, 
"  into  the  bargain  3." 

W«  next  went  to  the  great  chnh;h  of  St 
Giles,  which  has  lost  its  original  magnifi 
cence  in  the  inside,  by  bein^  divided  into 
four  places  of  presbytenan  worship. 
"  Con^e,"  said  Dr.  Johnson  jocularly  to 
Principal  Robertson  4,  "  let  me  «ee  what 
was  once  a  church  ! "  We  entered  that  di- 
vision which  was  formerly  called  the  New 
Church,  and  of  late  the  High  Church,  so 
well  known  by  the  eloquence  of  Dr.  Hugh 
Blair.  It  is  now  verv  elegantly  fitted  up  ; 
but  it  was  then  shamefully  dirty.  Dr.  John- 
son said  nothing  at  the  time  ;  bnt  when  we 
came. to  the  great  door  ^f  the  roval  infirma*- 
r^,  where,  upon  a  board,  was  this  inscrip- 
tion, "  Clean  your  feet! "  he  turned  about 
slily, .  and  said,  "  There  is  no  occasion  for 
putting  this  at  the  doors  of  your  churches ! " 

We  then  conducted  him  down  the  Post- 
house-stairs,  Parliament-close,  and  made 
him  look  up  from  the  Cowgate  to  tlie  high- 
est building  in  Edinburgh  (from  which  he. 
had  just  descended),  being  thirteen  floors 
or  stories  from  the  ground  upon  the  back 
elevation;  the  front  wall  being,  built  upon 
the  edge  of  the  hill,  and  the  back  wall  rising 
from  the  bottom  of  the  hill  several  stories 
before  it  comes  to  a  level  with  the.  front 
wall.  We  proceeded  to  the  college,  with 
the  Principal  at  oUr  head.    Dr.  Adam  Fer- 


*  L ine  meaning  seems  to  oe  that,  m  a  fit  of      \ 
jaeobite  jocnhuity,  Johnson  was  willing,  hi  con-      I 
sideration  of  the  dissolution  of  the  Union,  to  al-     I 
low  the  Hanover  famUy  to  reign  m  Scotland,  in- 
ferring, of  coarse,  that  the  SHiarti  were  to  reign 

in  England. — Ed.] 

*  I  have  hitherto  called  him  Dr.  William  Rob- 
ertwn,  to  distingnish  him  from  Dr.  James  Rob- 
ertson, who  is  soon  to  make  his  appearance,  but 
Principal,  fiom  his  being  the  heed  of  our  college, 
is  his  nsnal  designation,  and  is  shorter:  so  I  shatt 
use  it  licreafVer. — ^Bobwsll. 
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for  more  certai nty  i .  Dr.  Johnson,  who  had 
thought  it  all  over,  and  whose  vigorous  un- 
derstanding was  fortified  by  much  experi- 
ence, thus  encouraged  the  blind  bard  to 
apply  to  higher  speculations  what  we  all 
willingly  submit  to  ;n  common  life :  in  short, 
he  gave  him  more  familiarly  the  able  and 
fair  reasoning  of  Butler's  Analogy:  "  Why, 
sir,  the  greatest  concern  we  have  in  Uiis 
world,  the  choice  of  otir  profession,  must  b^ 
determined  without  demonstrative  reason- 
ing. Human  life  is  not  yet  so  well  known, 
as  that  wei  can  have  it:  and  take  the  case 
of  a  man  who  is  ill.  I  call  two  physicians; 
they  differ  in  opinion*  |  am  not  to*  He 
down,  and  die  between  them:  I  must  do 

•  something."  The  conversation  then  turn- 
ed on  atheism;  on  that  horrible  book,  Sys- 
U\mc  de  la  Nature;  and  on  the  suppositK>n 
of  an  eternal  necessity  without  design^ 
without  a  governing  mind.  Johhsoit.  "  If 
it  were  so,  why  has  it  ceased?  Why  don't 
we  see  men  tlius  produced  around  us  now? 
Why,  at  least,  does  it  not  keep  pace,  in 
some  measure,  with  the  progress  of  time? 
If  it  stops  because  there  is  tiow  no  need  of 
it,  then  it  is  plain  there  is,  and  ever  has 
been,    an  all-powerful  Intelligence.      But 

0  stay!  (said  he,  with  one  of  his  satirick 
laughs).  Ha!  ba!  ha!  I  shall  suppose 
Scotchmen  made  necessarily,  and  English- 
men by  choice.*' 

At  dinner  this  day  wo  had  Sir  Alei^ander 
Dick,  whose  amiable  character  and  inge- 
nious and  cultivated  mind  ate  so  generally 
known  ;  (he  was  then  on  the  verg^  of  sev- 
enty, and  is  now  (1785)  eighty-K)ne,  with 
his  faculties  entire,  his  heart  warm,  and  his 
temper  gay);  Sir  David  Dalrymple,  Lord^ 
Haites;  Mr.  Maclaurin^,  advocate;  Dr. 
Gregory,  who  tuy^  worthily  fills  his  father's 
medical  chair  ;  and  my  uncle,  Dr.  Boswell. 
This  was  one  of  Dr.  Johnson's  best  days. 
He  was  Ouite  in  his  element.  All  wits  litera- 
ture and  taste,  without  any  interruption. 
Lord  Hailes,  who  is  one  of  the  bestpnilokK 
gisU  in  Great  Britain,  who  has  written  pa- 
pers in  the  World,  and  a  variety  of  otner 
works  in  prose  and  in  verse,  both  Latin  and 
Enprlish,  pleased  him  highly.  He' told  him 
he  had  discovered  the  Life  of  Cheynel,  in 
the  Stadent,  to  be  his.  Jo<iksok.  "  No 
one  else  knows  it."  Dr.  Johnson  had  before 
this  dictated  to  me  a  law-paper  3  upon  a 
question  purely  in  the  law  of  Scotland,  con- 
cerning vicious  intromisMtonf  that  is  to  say, 
intermeddling  with  the  effects  of  a  deceased 
person,  without  a  regular  title  ;  which  for- 
merly was  understood  to  subject  the  inter- 
meddler  to  payment  of  all  the  defunct's 
debts.     The  principle  has  of  late  been  re- 


*  See  his  letter  on  this  sobject  in  the  Appendix. 

•  [See  ante,  p.  208.— Ed.] 

»  [See  ante,  p.  800,  and  Appendix.— Ed.] 
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laxed.  Dr.  Johnson's  argument  was  for  a 
renewal  of  its  strictness.  The  paper  was 
printed,  with  additions  by  me,  and  piTcn 

Sto  the  oou  rt  of  session.  Lord  Hailes  knew 
r.  Johnson's  part  not  to  be  mine,  and  point- 
ed out  exactly  where  it  began  and  where  it 
ended.  Dr.  Johnson  said  *<  It  is  much  now 
that  his  k>rdship  can  distinguish  so." 

In  Dp.  Johnson's  Vanity  of  Human 
Wishes  tliere  is  the  following  passage  : 

**  The  teeming  mother,  anxious  for  her  race. 
Begs,  for  each  birth,  the  fortnne  of  a  &ce : 
Yet  Vane  could  tell  what  ilbi  from  beauty  spring; 
And  Sedley  cursed  the  eharras  which  pleased  a 
king." 

Lord  Hailes  told  him  he  was  mistaken  in 
the  instances  he  had  given  of  unfortunate 
fair  ones ;  for  neither  Vane  nor  Sedley  had 
a  title  to  that  description.  His  lordship  has 
since  been  so  obligmg  as  to  send  me  ■  note 
of  this,  for  this  communication  of  which  I 
am  sure  my  readers  will  thank  me. 

«  The  lines  in  the  tenth  Satire  of  Jnrenal, 
Recording  to  my  alteration,  should  have 
ru^  thus  :   '* 

« Yet  Shore  ♦  could  tell ; 

And  Valiore*  cursed  * 

**  The  first  was  a  penitent  by  compulsk»n, 
the  second  by  sentiment ;  though  the  truth 
is.  Mademoiselle  de  la  Valli^re  threw  herself 
(but  still  from  sentiment)  in  the  king's  way. 

"  Our  friend  chose  Vane «,  who  was  far 
from  beinor  well-looked  ;  and  Sedley  7,  who 
was  so  ugly  that  Charles  II.  said  his  brother 
had  her  by  way  of  penance «." 


4  Mistress  of  Edward  IV.— Boswell. 

»  MistresaofLooMiXIV.— BoswKLL. 

•  [See  (tnte,  p.  78.— Ed:] 

7  [."Catharine  Sedley,  created  Coonten  of 
Dorchester  for  life.  Her  father,  Sir  Charles,  re- 
senting the  seduction  of  hb. daughter,  joined  m 
nbe  Whig  measares  of  the  Rerolution,  and  ez- 
bused  his  revolt,  from  Jbdiqb  under  an  ironical 
profession  of  gratitude.  **  His  majesty/'  said  he, 
"  haying  done  me  the  unlooked-for  honour  of 
making  mv  daughter  a  countess,  I.  cannot  do  !«■ 
in  return  than  endeavour  to  make  his  dau^Mer  a 
queen.' ^ — Ed.] 

^  [Lord  Hailes  was  hypocritical.  Vane  was 
handsome,  or,  what  m  more  to  our  purpose,  ap- 
peared so  to  her  royal  lover;  and  Sedley,  what- 
ever other*  may  have  thought  of  her,  had  «<  the 
charms  which  pleased' a  king."  So  that  Joha- 
Bon*8  illust^twns  are  morally  just.  H  is  lordahip^s 
proposed  substitution  of  a  fabulous  (or  at  least 
apochryphal)  beauty  like  Jane  Shore,  whose  slo- 
r^-,  even  if  true^  was  obsolete  ;  or  that  of  a  for- 
eigner, like  MIU,  De  La  Valliere,  litde  known 
and  less  cared  for  amongst  us,  is  not  only  tasteless 
but  inaccurate;  for  Mile.  De  La  Vailidre'a  h^^jp 
was  quite  as  much  questioned  b\  her  eonteoipo- 
raries  as  Miss  Sedley's^  Bossy  'jUbotin  wis  ex- 
iled for  sneariog  at  Louis's  admiratioB  of  her 
mouih,  which  ha  calk 
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Mr.  Maclaurin'gi  learning  and  talents 
enabled  him  to  do  his  part  very  well  in  Dr. 
Johnson's  company.  He  produced  two  ep- 
itaphs upon  his  father,  the  celebrated  ma- 
thematician. One  was  in  English,  of  which 
Dr.  Johnson  did  not  change  one  word^^  In 
the  other,  which  was  in  Latin,  he  made  sev- 
eral alterations,  in  p|^ce  of  the  very  words 
of  Virgil,  "  Ubi  luctus  et  pavor  et  plorima 
mortis  imago,"  he  wrote  "  Ubi  luctus  reg- 
nant et  pavor."  He  introduced  the  word 
prorsus  mto  the  line  '**  Mortalibus  prorsus 
non  absit  solatium,"  and  after  *'  Hujus  en* 
im  scripts  evolve,"  he  added,  "  Mentemque 
tahtanim  rerum  capacem  corpori  caduco 
suuerstitem  crede ;"  which .  is  quite  appli- 
cable to  Dr.  Johnson  himself^. 
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**       ..       un  bee  amouroax, 
Qnl  4^iM  oreille  A  Pautre  vo." 

And  Madame  Da  Pieitls-BelidTre  .writes  to  Foa- 
qaet,  *<Mll6.  De  La  Yalii^re  a  fait  la  capable 
eoveia  mol  Je  Pay  encte^e  par  sa  beauts , 
gut  n'eaf  peUrtant  pa$  grandi,'*  And,  final- 
ly^ after  Lord  Hailea  had  dipp^  down  the  dame 
of  De  l»a  VaUiiire  into  ValUire,  his  ear 
might  ha^e  told  him  that  it  did  not  even  yet  fit 
the  metre. — Ed*] 

*  [Mr.  Maclanrin,  advocate,  son  of  the  great, 
mathematician,  and  ailerwards  a  judge  of  seaaion 
by  tba  title  of  Lord  Dreghotn.  He  wrote  aome 
indifferant  English  poems;  bat  was  a  good  Latin 
scholar,' and  a  man  of  wit  and  accomplishment 
His  quotations  from  the  classics  were  particularly 
apposite.  In  the  famous  case  of  Knight,  which 
determined  the  right  of  a  slave  to  f^Mdom  if  he 
landed  in  Scotland,  Maolaurin  pleaded  the  cause 
of  the  negro.  The  counsel  opposite  was  the  cel- 
ebrated Wight,  an  excellent  lawyer,  bat  of  very 
homely  appearance,  with  heavy  features,  a  blind 
eye,  which  projected  from  the  socket, '  a  swag 
belly,  and  a  limp. .  To  him  Maclauiin  applied  the 
lines  of  Vixgil^ 

•*  duamvis  ille  niger,  quamTla  tii  candidus  esses, 
O  formose  puer,  nimlum  ne  crede  colori.'* 

Mr.  Maclaurin  wrote  an  essay  against  the  Hom- 
ericktaleof  **Troy  divine,"  I  believe,  for  the 
sole  purpose  of  introduoing  a  happy  motto, 
*  Non  anni  domuere  decern,  non  mille  carina."— 

Waltbb  Scott.] 
'  Mr.  Mackuuin*s  epitaph,  as  engraved  on  a 
marble  tombstone,  in  the  Gray-frian  churchyard, 
Edinbnrghi 

Infra  >itn»  est 

COLIN  MACLAURIN, 

Hatlies.  dim  in  Acad.  Edin.  ProC 

ElecciM  Ipso  Newtono  saadente. 

H.  L.  P.  P. 

Non  nt  nomlnl  patemo  ^onsnlat, 

Naan  tali  auxillo  nil  eget; 

Bed  ut  In  hoc  infelici  campo, 

Ubi  Inctos  regnant  et  pavor, 

Mortalibus  pranus  non  absit  solathUD: 

Hi^us  enim  scripta  evolve. 

Mentemque  tantanim  rerum  capacem 

Corpori  caduco  sqperatitem  crede. 

[Johnson  probably  changed  the  <*  eery  word*  ** 
of  Vii^,  not  thinking  an  exact  and  ostentatious 
quotation  from  a  heathen  poet  quite  appropriate 
to  a  chrirtian  epitaph.  The  whole  is,  ai  it 
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Mr.  Murray,  advocate,  who  married  a 
niece  of  Lord  Mansfield's,  and  is  now  one 
of  the  iudffes  of  Scotland,  by  the  title  of 
Lord  Henderland,  sat  with  ns  a  part  of  the 
evenin?^  )>ut  did  not  venture  to  say  any 
thing  that  I  remember,  though  he  is  cer- 
tainly po^Bsed  of  talents  which  would  have 
enabled  him 'to  have  shown  himself  to  advan- 
tage if  too  great  anxiety  had  not.  prevent^ 
him. 

At  supper  we-  had  Dr/  Alexander  Web- 
ster?, who,  though  not  learne<L  had  such  a 
knowledge  of  mankind,  such  a'fund  of  infor- 
mation uid  entertainment,  vso  clear  a  head, 
and'Auch  accommodating  manners,  that  Dr. 
Johnson  found  him  a  yfery  agreeable  com- 
panion.       V         ' 

When  Dr.  Johnson  and  I  were  left  by 
otirselves,  Iread  to  him  my  notes  of  the 
opinioDS^of  our  judges  upon  the  questions 
of  literary  property.  He  did  not  like  tliem ; 
and  said,  *<  they  make  me  think  of  your 
judges  not  with  that  respect  which  I  should 
wish  to  do.'*"  To  the  argument  of  one  of 
them,  that  there  can  be  no  property  in  blas- 
phemy or  nonsense,  he  antfWered,  <<  tbea 
your  rotten  sheep  are  mine! — By  that  rule,, 
wlien  a  man's  house  falls  into  decay,  he- 
must  lose  it  <."  I  mentioned  an  argument 
of  mine,  that  literary  perfbrmanees  are  not 
taxed.  As  Churchill  says, 
<*  No  statjeaman  yet  has  thought  it  worth  his  pams. 
.To  tax  our  labours,  or  excise  our  brains;" 


now  stands,  a  Yery  beaiEttiful  and  affecting  inscrip-  « 
tion. — ^Ed.] 

'  [Dr.  Alexander  Webster  was  remarkable  for 
the  talent  with  which  he  at  once  supported  his- 
place  in  convivial  society,  an<f  a  high  character 
as  a  leader  of  the  strict  and  rigid  presbyterian  par- 
ty in  the  church  of  Scotland,  which  certainly  seem-  - 
ed  to  require  very  diffefent  qualifications.  He 
was  ever  gay  amid  the  gayest  i  when  it  onc6  oc- 
curred to  some  one  present  to  ask,  what  one  of' 
Ym  llldeni.  would  tbmk,  should  he  see  his  pastor 
in  sach  a  merry  moodt — *<  Think!"  replied  the 
doctor, «  why  he  would  not  believe  his  owi^eyes."  / 
— ^Walter  Sc^tt.]  {  --- 

^  [Dr.  Johnson's  illostration  is  sophi^^al,  and* 
might  h^ve  been  retorted  upon  him:  for  jfa  man's 
sheep  are  ^o  rotten  as  to  render  the  meat  an-' 
wholesome,  or,  if  his  house  be  $o  decayed  as  to 
threaten  mischief  to  passengers,  the  law  yvill  con- 
fiscate the  muttoh  and  abate  the  house,  wi^out 
any  regard  to  property,  which  the  owner  thus, 
abuses.  Moreover,  Johnson  should  have  discrim- 
inated between  a  criminal  ofience  and  a  eitfU 
right.  Blasphemy  is  a  crime:  would  it  not  be 
in  the  highest  degree  abanrd,  that  there  ahouM  be- 
a  rif^ht  of  property  m  a  crime,  or  that  the  law 
shoiud  be  called  upon  to  protect  that  which  is  il- 
legal ?  if  this  be  true  in  law^  it.  is  much  more- 
so  in  equity,  as  he  who  applies  ibr  the  exttaor-- 
dinary  assistance  of  a  court  of  equity  should  have* 
a  ri^,  consistent  at  least  with  equity  and  mor-  f  w 
als;  and  a  late  questioa  was  so  decided,  and  upon,  h  f 
that  principle,  by  the  greatest  judge  of  Doodeni.  / 
times,  Lord  £ldon.^£p.}  ' 
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aad  therefore  they  are  not  property.  «*  Yet," 
said  he,  **  wehan^  a  man  for  ^stealing  a  horse, 
and  horses  are  not  taxed.''  Mr.  Pitt  has 
since  put  an  end  to  that  argument. 

fFed$U9da9,  I8th  w9iigtMf.— On  this  day 
we  set  ottt  from  Edinburgh.    We  should 

fladly  have  had  Mr.  Scott  to  go  with  us, 
ut  he  was  obliged  to  return  to  England. 
r  have  given  a  lucetch  of  Dr.  Johnson  :  m^ 
readers  may  wish  to  know  a  little  of  his 
fellow-traVeller.  Think,  then,  of  a  gentle- 
man of  ancient  bk>od^  the  pride  of 'Which 
was  his  predomi na nt  passion*  He  was  then 
in  his  thirty-third  year,  and  had  been  about 
four  years  happily  married.  His  inclina- 
tion was  to  be  a  sokiier,  biit  his  father,  a 
respectable  judge,  had  pressed  him  it^to  the 
profession  of  the  law.  He  had  travelled  a 
good  deal,  and  seen  man^  varieties  of  hu-. 
man  lifb.  He  had  thought  more  than  any 
body  had  supposed,  and  had  «  pretty  good 
iitock  of  general  learning  and  knowledge. 
He  had  all  Dr.  Johnson's  principles,  with 
:8ome  degree  cf  relaxation.  He  had  rather 
too  little  than  too  much  prudence  ;  ahd,  his 
imagination  being  lively,  ne  often  said  things 
•of  which  the  effect  was  very  different  fVom 
'the  intention.     He  resembled  sometimes 

^*The  belt  good  Diaa,  with  t|ra  woraUDSlured 


He  cannot  deny  himself  the  vanity  of  fin- 
ishing with  the  encomium  of  Dr.  Johnson, 
whose  friendly  partiality  to  the  companion 
of  his  tour  represents  liim  as  one,  ''whose 
acuteness  would  help  my  inquiry,  and  whose 
igtiiety  of  conversation,  and  civility  of  maur 
iners,  are  sufficient  to  counteract  the  incon- 
veniences of  travel,  in  couDtries  less  hospi- 
itable  than  we  have  passed  V 

Dr.  Johnson  thought  it. unnecessary  to 
put  himself  .to  the  additional  expense  of 
winffinff  with  him  Francis  Biarber,  nis  faith- 
ful «lack  servant 4  so  we  were  attended  on- 
ly by  my  man,  Joe^h  Ritter  s,  a  Bohemian, 
«t  fine  itately  fellow  above  six  feet  high, 
who  had  been  over  a  great  j^art  of  Europe, 
and  spslie  many  languages.  He  was  the 
1)e8t  servant  I  ever  saw.  Let  not  my  readers 
dfisdaiii  his  introduction.  For  Di«  Johnson 
gave  him  tUs  character  :  *'  Sir,  he  is  a  civil 
man,  ani  a  wise'man." 

Frmn  an  erroneous  apprehension  of  vio- 
lence, Dr.  Johnson  had  provided  a  pair  of 
jpistols,  some  gunpowder,  and  a  quantity  of 
luUets  :  .but  upon  being  assured  we  should 


'  [He  qpits  the  tendeacy  to  hypoehondriask, 
«(Me  ante,  p.  23,  ».'),  of  which,  however,  Beveral 
instances  will  appear  in  the  courBe  of  the  tour, 
aad  winch  was  a  very  important  featare  in  his  char* 
aeter. — Ed.] 

*  [Joseph  Ritter  afterwards  aadertook  the  man- 
agement of  Ike  large  inn  at  Paisley,  oatted  the 
Abeioom  Arms,  bat  did  not  sncceed  in  that 
•oncem.— Walter  Scott.] 


run  no  risk  of  meeting  any  lobbeiB,  he  left 
his  arms  and  ammunition  in  an  open  drawer, 
of  which  he  gave  my  wile  Che  cbarge.  He 
also  left  in  that  drawer  one  volnoie  of  a 
pretty  full  and  curious  Diary  of  his  Life,  of 
which  I  have  a  few  firaginents  ;  but  the 
book  has  been  de^roy^d.  I  wiah  female 
cnrioaity  had  been  s^ng  enough  to  have 
had  it  all  transcribed,  which  might  easilv 
have  been  done,  and  I  should  thiiJt  the  theft, 
bein^  pre  bono  puBlieo,  might  have  been 
fbigiven.  But  I  may  be  wronp^.  My  wife 
told  me  she  never  once  looked  mio  it.  She 
did  not  seem  quite  easy  when  we  left  her  : 
but  away  we  wentt 

Mr.  Naime',  advocate,  was  to  ^  with 
us  as  far  as  St.  Attdrews.  It  gives  me 
pleasure  that,  by  mentioning  his  name,  I 
connect  his  title  to  the  just  and  handsome 
compliment  paid  him  by  Dr;  Jcrfmoon,  in 
his  book:  "A  gentleman  who  coaUetay 
with  us  only  long  enough  to  make  us  know 
how  much  we  lost  by  his  leaving  us." 
When  we  came  to  Leith,  I  talked  with  per- 
haps too  boasting  an  alr^  how  piettv  the 
Frith  of  Forth  looked;  as  indeed,  afVer  the 
proepect  from  Constantinople,  of  which  I 
nave  been  told,  and  that  fVom  Naples,  which 
i  have  seen,  I  believe  the  view  or  that  Frith 
and  its  environs,  from  the  CasUe-hiil  of 
Edinburgh,  is  the  finest  prospect  in  Europe 
"Ay,"  said  Dr.  Johnson,  "that  is  llis 
state  of  the  world.  Water  is  the  same 
every  where.  ^ 

Una  est  injoiti  eerala  forma  maris^.*' 

I  told  him  the  port  here  was  the  mouth 
of  the  river  or  water  of  Leiik,  "  Not 
LetJiCy"  said  Mr.  Nairne.  "  Wl>y,  sir," 
said  Dr.  Johnson,  "  when  a  Scotchman  sets 
out  from  this  port  for  England^  he  forgets 
his  native  country."  Nairne.  "  I  hope, 
^ir,  you  will  forget  England  here."  Jokh- 
soif.  "  Then  'twill  be  still  more  ielAe." 
He  observed  of  the  pier  or  quay,  "  you 
have  no  occasion  for  so  large  a  one,  your 
trade  does  not  require  it:  but  you  are  Hke  a 
shopkeeper  who  takes  a  shop,  not  only  for 
what  he  has  to  put  into  it,  but  that  it'may 


'  [Mr.  Wiltiam  Nairne,  afterwaids'Sir  WiiUam, 
and  a  judge  of  the  eoart  of  session,  by  the  ti- 
tle, made  classical  by  Shakspeare,  of  Lord  Dun- 
sinnan.  He  was  a  man  of  scnipalons  integrity. 
When  sherifT  depute  of  Perthshire,  lie  found,  upon' 
reflection,  that  he  had  decided  a  poor  man^s  case 
erroneonslj;  and  as  the  only  lemedy,  supplied 
the  litigant  privately  with  money  to  carry  the  suit 
to  the  supreme  court,  where  his  judgment  was  re- 
vefBed.  Sir  William  was  of  the  old  school  of 
mamiere,  somewhat  formal,  bat  punctiliously  well 
bred. — ^Waltbe  Scott.] 

*  Non  ilHc  urbea,  non  tu  nilrabere  dlraa 
17na  eat  ii^JuSU  ccrula  fbnna  maris. 

Quid.  Amor.  L  ii.  el.  xi. 

Nor  grarm  nor  towns  the  rttOileai  ocean  dtows, 
UufvisA  Still  Its  saae  sarftceJoviSb— SotWBix* 
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be  believed  hfe  has  a  great  deal  to  put  into 
it.*'  It  IS  very  true,  that  there  is  now,  com- 
paratively, little  trade  upon  the  eastern 
coast  of  Scotland.  The  riches  of  Glasgow 
show  how  mnch  there  is  in  the  west ;  and. 
perhaps,  we  shall  find  trade  travel  westward 
on  a  great  scale  as  well  as  a  small.' 

We  talked  of  a  ragri'S  drowning  hithself. 
JoRKsoN.  **  f  should  never  thinx  it  time 
to  make  away  with  myself."  I  put  the  case 
of  Eustace  Budgell,  who  was  accused  of 
forging  a  will,  and  sunk  himself  in  the 
Thames,  before  the  trial  of  its  authenticity 
came  oii.  "Suppose,  sir,*'  said  1^,  "  that  a 
man  is  absolutely  sure,  that,  if  he  lives  a  few 
days  longer,  he  shall  be  detected  in  a  fraud, 
the  consequence  of  which  wiH  he  utter  dis- 
grace and  expulsion  from  society."  John- 
son. **  Then,  sir,  let  him  go  abroad  to  a 
distant  country;  let  him  go  to  some  place 
where  he  is  not  known.  Don't  let  him  ^o 
to  the  devil,  where  he  i$  known  !"* 

He  then  said,  "I  see  a  number  of  people 
barefooted  here:  I  suppose  you  all  went  so 
before  the  Union.  Boswell,  your  ancestors 
Went  so  when  they  had  as  much  land  as 
your  family  has  now.  ^  Tet  Auchinleck  is 
the  Field  of  Stones;  there  would  be  bad 
going  bare-footed  there.  The  lairda,  how- 
ever, did  it."  I  bought  some  speldings,  fish 
(generally  whitings)  salted  and  dried  in  a 
particular  manner,  bein^  dipped  in  the  sea 
and  dried  in  the  sun»  and  eaten  by  the  Scots 
by  way  of  a  relish.  He  had  nev^r  seen 
them,,  though  they  are  sold  in  Lgndon.  I 
insisted  on  Scottifyinff  ^  his  palate;  but  he 
was  verjT  reluctant.  With  difficulty  I  pre- 
vailed with  him  to  let  a  bit, of  one  of  them 
De  in  hi^  mouth.    He  did  not  like  it.. 

In  crossing  the  Frith,  Br.  Johnson  deter- 
mined that  we  should  land  upon  Inch  Kei(h. 
On  approaching  it,  we  first  observed  a  high 
rocky  shore.  We  coasted  about,  and  put 
into  a  little  bay  on  the  nojth-west.  We 
clambered  up  a  very  steep  ascent,  on  which 
was  very  good  grass,  but  rather  a  profusion 
of  thistles.  T  here  were  six  teen  bead  of  black 
cattle  grazing  upon  the  island.  Lord  Hailes 
observed  to  me,  that  Brantome  calls  it  L'isle 
des  Chevaux,  and  that  it  was  probably  ''  a 
safer  stc^ble  "  than  many  others  in  his  time, 
llie  Ibrt,  with  an  inscription  on  it,  Maria 
Re,  1564,  is  strongly  biLllt.  Dr.  Johnson 
examined  it  with  mudi  attention.  He  stalk- 
ed like  a. giant  among  Uie  luxuriant  thistles 
and  nettles..  There  ara  three  wells  in  the 
island,  but  we  could  not  find  one  in  the  fort. 
There  must  probably  have  been  one,  though 
now  filled  up,  as  a  garrison  could  not  sub- 
sist withotit  it  •.    But  I  have  dwelt  too  long 
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^  My  fiiend,  General  Campbell,  Goyehumr  of 
Madnw,  tells  me,  that  they  make  speldingi  m  the 
EMt  Indies,  partioalarly  at  Bombay,  where  they 
eall  them  Bamba]oei.^-BoswKi.u 

*  [The  remains  of  the  fort  have  been  removed, 


on  this  Kttlc  spot.  Dr.  Johnson  afterwards 
bade  me  try  to  write  a  deecription  of  our 
discovering  Inch  Keith,  in  the  usual  style 
of  travellers,  describing  fully  every  particu- 
lar; stating  the  grounds  on  which  we  con- 
cluded that  it  must  have  once  beeijinhabit- 
ed,  and  introducing  many  sag^rfj^ctions, 
and  we  sjiould  see  how  a  thj^Kight  be 
covered  in  words,  so  as  ioi^mce  people  to 
coihe  and  survey  it.  All  that  was  told 
might  be  true,  and  yet  in  reality  there  might 
be  nothing  to  see.  He  said/**  I  »d  have  this 
island.  I'd  build  a  house,  make  a  good 
landing-place,  have  a  garden,  and  vines, 
and  all  sorts  of  trees.    A  rich  man,  of  a  hos- 

Ei table  turn,  hercj  would  have  many  viajlM^^^^ 
'om  Edinburgh."    When  we  had  gflVnAi|HH 
our  boat  again,  he  called  to  me,  "  Come^^^^ 
now,  pay  a  classicul  compliment  to  the  isi 
and  on  quilting  it.^',  1  nappened  luckily 
In  allusion  to  the  beautiful  Queen  Mary 
whose  name  is  upon  the  fort,  to  think  of 
what  Virgil  makes  iEneas  say,  on  haying 
lell  the  country  of  his  charming  Dido: 

«<  iBvitw,  ngiua,  mo  da  iittora  eeari  ^" 

•*  Very  well  hit  oflf!"  said  he. 
*  We  dined  at  Kinghom>  and  then  ^t  in- 
to a  poe^-<ihai8e.  Mr.  Naime  and  his  ser- 
vant, and  Joseph,  rode  by  us.  We  stopped 
at  Cupar,  and  drank  tea.  We  talked  of 
Parliament;  and  I  said,  I  supposed  very  few 
of  the  mconbers  knew  much  of  what  was  go- 
ing on,  as  indeed  very  few  gentlemen  know 
much  of  their  own  private  affinra.  J  ohm  so  n. 
"  Why,  sir,  if  a  man  is  not  erf"  a  sluggish 
mihd,  he  may  be  his  own  steward.  '  If  he 
will  look  into  his  affairs,  he  will  soon  learn. 
So  it  is  as  to  publick  affairs.  Tliere  must 
.always  be  a  certain  number  of  men  of  busi- 
ness in  parliament."  Boswell.  "  But 
consider  j  sir;  what  is  the  house  of  commons? 
Is  riot  a  great  part  of  it.  chosen  by  peers? 
Do  you  think,  sir,  they  Ought  to  have  such 
an  influence.'"  JoHKiPK.  ."  Yes,  sir.  In-  .' 
fluence  must  ever  be  in  proportion  to  proper- 
ty: and  it  is  right.it  should."  Boswell. 
"  But  is  there  not  reason  to  fei^  that  the 
common  pec^le  may  be  oppress^?"  Joi^r- 
soK.  ^  No,  sir.  Our  great  fear  is  from 
want  of  power  in  ^  ^ovemmenti  Such  a 
storm  of  vi^lgar  force  has  broken  !li. "  Bos- 
well. *Mt  has  only  roared.**  lobNsoK.' 
*'  Sir,  it  has  roased,  till  the  judges  in  West- 

to  aasist  in  consthieting  a  very  nsefid  4ightlioiiao  ' 
upon  the  iriandr— Waltek  Scott  ] 
3  **  Unhappy  oneen !  , 

— BoewBiiL. 

[Such  IB  the  tranriation  which  Mr.  Boswell  gives, 
though  it  loses  one  of  the  pointi  of  his  very  happy 
({notation,  by  sabstitatiiig  for  "  ffcore,"  which  u 
the  proper  venion,  the  words  "friendly  state  j*^ 
which,  on  this  occaeion,  would  have  had  ao  mean« 
ing  wbatsoerer. — ^Ed.] 
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minster-Hall  have  been  afraid  to  pronounce 
sentence  in  opposition  to  the  popular  cry. 
You  are  frightened  by  what  is  no  longer 
dangerous,  Uke  presbyterians  by  poperv." 
He  then  repeated  a  passage,  I  thmk,  in  But^ 
ler's  Remains,  whicn  ends, "  and  would  cry 
fire!  fire!  in  Noah's  flood i." 

We  had  a  dreary  drive,  in  a  dusky  night, 
to  St.  Andrews,  where  we  arrived  late. 
We  found  a  good  supper  at  Glass's  inn, 
and  Dr.  Johnson  revived  agreeablv.  He 
said,  «  The  collection  called  *  The  Muses ' 
Welcome  to  King  Jame»'  (first  o(  England, 
and  sixth  of  Scotland),  on  his  return  to  his 
native  kingdom,  showed  that  there  was 
then  abundance  of  learning  in  Scotland; 
JP^iUiat  the  conceits  in  that  collection,  with 
•which  people  find  fault,  were  mere  tnode." 
He  added,  '*  We  could  not  now  entertain  a 
sovereign  so;  that  Buchanan  had  spread  the 
spirit  of  learning  amongst  us,  but  We  had 
lost  it  during  the  civil  wars.'*  He  did  not 
allow  the  Latin  poetry  of  Pitcairtie  so  much 
merit  as  has  be«n  usually  attributed  to  it; 
though  he  owned  that  one  of  his  piecesi 
which  he  mentioned,  but  which  I  am  sorry 
is  not  specified  in  my  notes,  was  "  very  well." 
It  is  not  improbable  that  it  was  the  poem 
which  Prior  has  so  elegantly  translated  *. 

After  supper,  we  made  a  procession  to 
Saint  Leonard's  college,  the  landlord  walk- 
ing before  us  with  a  candle,  and  the  waiter 
with  a  lantern.  That  college  had  sot^e 
time  before  been  dissolved;  and  Dr.  Wat- 


'^*^b^•  which 


*  The  panue  quoted  by  Dr.  Johnson  is  in  the 
OhBiBCter  of  the  Anembly  Man,"  Butler's  Re- 


,  p.  282,  edit  1754:  "  He  preacbei,  in- 
deed, both  in  season  and  oat  of 'season  ;  for  he 
rails  at  Popery,  when  the  land  is  almost  lost  in 
Presbytery  ;  an4  woold  cry  fire  I  fire  !  in  Noah's 
flood." 

There  is  reason  to  believe  that  this  piece  was 
not  written  by  Butler,  but  ^y  Sir  John  Birken- 
head; for  Wood,  in  his  Athenm  Oxonifn$e$,  vol. 
ii.  p.  640,  ennmerates  it  among  that  gentleman's 
works,  and  gives  the  following,  account  of  it: 
**  *  The  Assembly  Man'  (or  the  character  of  an 
assemUy  man),  written  1647,  Lond.  1662-8,  m 
three  sheets  in  qnto.  The  copy  of  it  was -taken 
from  the  Author  by  those  who  said  they  could  not 
rob,  becanse  all  was  theirs ;  so  excised  what  they 
liked  not;  and  so  mangled  «aild  reforaied  it,  that 
it  was  no  character  Of  an  assembly,  but  of  them- 
telves.  At  length,  after  it  had  slept  several  yean, 
tha  author  pnblished  it,  to  avoid  f^Jse  copies.  It 
is  also  reprinted  in  a  book  entitled  *Wit  and 
Loyalty  revived,'  in  a  collection  of  some  smait 
satyn  m  vene  and  prose  on  the  late  times,  Lond. 
1682,  qu..  said  to  be  written  by  Abr.  Cowley, 
Sir  John  Birhenlu^,  and  Hodibras,  alias  Sam. 
Batler."  For  this  information  I  am  indebted  to 
Mr.  Reed,  of  Staple  Ii|n. — Boswiz.!.. 

*  [More  likely  the  fine  epitaph  on  John,  Vis- 
coant  of  Dundee^  translated  by  Dryden,  and  be- 
ginning    UlHttit    Seotonim,    kc. — ^Waltxe 

BCOTT.] 
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son,  a  professor  here  ^the  histsfian  of  Philip 
II.),  had  purchased  the  ground,  and  what 
huildinj^  remained.  When  we  entered  hif 
court,  it  seemed  quite  academical;  and  we 
found  in  his  house  very  comfortable  and 
g^enteel  accommodation  3. 

Thur$day,  19th  Augtut, — ^We  rose  much 
refreshed.  I  had  with  me  a  map  of  Scot 
land,  a  Bible,  which  was  given  me  by  Lord 
Moun'tstuart  when  we  were  together  in 
Italy,  and  O^den's  "  Sermons  on  Prayer." 
Mr.  Nairne  introduced  us  to  Dr.  Watson, 
whom  we  found  a  well-informed  man,  of 
very  amiable  manners.  Dr.  Johnson,  ailer 
thev  were  ac(iuainted,  said,  <<  I  take  great 
delight  in  him."  His  daughter,  a  very 
pleasing  young  lady,  made  breakfasL  Dr. 
Watson  observed,  that  Gliyigow  university 
had  fewer  hoix>e  students  since  trade  increas- 
ed, as  learning  was  rather  incompatible  with 
it  Johnson.  *<  Why,  sir,  as  trade  is  now 
carried  on  by,  subordinate  hands,  men  in 
trade  have  as  much  leisure  as  others ;  and 
now  learning  itself  is  a  trade.  A  man  goes 
to  a  bookseller,  and  gets  what  he  can.  W'e 
have  done  with  patronage.  In  the  infancy 
of  learning,  we  find  some  great  man  praised 
for  it.  This  diffused  it  Qknong  others. 
When  it  becomes  general,  an  author  leaves 
the  great,  and  applies  to  the  multitude.'* 
BoswELL.  "  It  IS  a  shame  that  authors  are 
not  now  better  patronised."  Johssov. 
''  No,  sir.  .  If  learning  cannot  support  a 
man,  if  he  must  sit  with  his  hands  across  till 
somebody  feeds  him,  it  is  as  to  him  a  bad 
thing,  and  it  is  better  as  it  Is  \  With  patron 
age,  what  flattery !  what  falsehood !  While 
a  man  is  in  eciuilibrio,  he  throws  truth 
among  the  multitude,  and  lets  them  take  it 
as  they  ])]ea8e:  in  patronage,  he  must  say 
what  pleases  his  patron,  and  it  is  an  equal 
chance  whether  tliat  be  truth  or  falsehood." 
Watsok.  "  But  is  it  not  the  case  ndw,  that, 
instead  of  flattering  one  person,  we  flatter  the 
age?"  JoHNsoir.  "No,  sir.  The  world 
always  lets  a  man  tell  what  he  thinks  his  own 
way.  I  wonder,  however,  that  so  many  peo- 
ple have  wntten,  who  might  have  let  it  alone. 
That  people  should  endeavour  to  excel  in 
conversation,  I  do  not  wonder;  because  in  con- 
versation praise  is  instantly  reverberated." 

We  talked  of  change  of  manners.  Dr. 
Johnson  observed,  that  our  drinking  less 
than  our  ancestors  was  owing  to  the  change 
from  ale  to  wine.  '*  I  remember,"  said  he, 
"when  all  the  decent  people  in  Lichfield 
got  drunks  every  night,  and  were  not  the 

^  My  joamal,  fix>m  this  day  inclusive,  was  read 
by  Dr.  Johnson. — Boswell. 

*  [All  this  is  very  jost,  bat  not  verv  consistent 
with  his  complaint  of  Lord  Cbe8temeld*8  inefll- 
cienl  patronage.    See  ante,  p.  112,  &c. — ^Ei>.] 

^  [As  an  Item  in  the  history  of  nianneia,  it  luay 
be  observed,  that  drinking  to  excess  has  dimin- 
ished greatly  m  the  memory  even  of  thoee  who 
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wohe  thouglH  of.  Ale  was  cheap,  so  you 
pressed  strongly.  When  a  man  must  bring 
a  bottle  of  wine,  he  is  not  in  such  haste. 
Smoking  has  gone  out  To  be  sure,  it  is  a 
shockincr  thing,  blowing  smoke  out  of  our 
mouths  into  other  people's  mouths,  eyes, 
and  noses,  and  having  the  same  thing  done 
to  us.  Yet  I  cannot  account,  why  a  thing 
which  requires  so  tittle  exertion,  and  yet 
preserves  the  mind  from  total  vacuity,  should 
have  pone  out.  Every  man  has  something 
hj  which'  he  cahna  liimself;  beating  with 
his  fe^t,'  or  so  1.  -  I  remember  when  people 
in  England  changed,  a  shirt  only  once  a 
week:  a  Pandour,  when  ho  gets  a  shirt, 
greases*  it  to  make  it  last.  Formerly,  ffood 
tradesmen  had  no  fire  but  in  the  kitchen; 
never  in  the  parlour,  except  on  Sunday.  My 
father,  who  was  a  magistrate  of  Lichfiekl,- 
KVed  thus.  They  never  began  to  have  a 
fire  in  the  parlour,  but  on  leaving  off  busi- 
ness, or  some  gr^at  revolution  of  their  life." 
Dis  Watson  said,  the  hall  was  as  a  kitchen, 
iYi  old  S([uire8'  houses.  Johitson.  **  No,  sir. 
The  hall  was  for  great  occasions,  and  never 
was  used  for  domestick  refection.**  We 
talked  of  the>  Union,  aod  what  money  it  had 
brought  into  Scotland.  Dr.  Watson  observ- 
ed, that  a  little  money  formerly  went  as  far 
as  a  great  deal  now.'  Johnsoit.  *^  In  spec- 
ulation, it  seems  that  a  smaller  quantity  of 
money,  equ^  in  value  to  a  larger  quantity, 
if  equally  divided,  should  produce  the  same 
effect.  But  it  is  not  so  in  reality.  Many 
more  conveniencies  and  elegancies  are  en- 
joined where  monev  is  plentiful,  than*  where 
It  is  scarce.  Perhaps  a  great  familiarity 
with  it,  which  arises  from  plenty,  m'akes  us 
more  easilv  part  with  it.'* 

AAer  what  Dr.  Johnson  had  said  of  St 
Andrews,  which  he  had  long  wished  to  see, 
as  our  oldest  university,  and  the  seat ^f  our 
primate  in  the^days  of  episcopacy,  I  can  say 
tittle.  Since  the  publication  of  Dr.  John- 
son's book,  I  find  that  he  has  been  censured 
for  not  seeing  here  the  ancient  chapel' of  St 
Rule  3,  a  curious  piece  of  sacred  architec- 
ture. But  this  was  neither  his  fault  nor 
mine.  Wo  were  both  of  us  abundantly  de- 
sirous of  surveying  such  sort  of  antiquities; 
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can  remember  forty  or  fifty  yean.  The  taste  for 
Bmokin^,  however,  has  roTived,  probably  fit>m 
the  military  habits  of  Europe  darbg  the  Freoch 
ware;  but  instead  of  the  sober  sedentary  pipt,  the 
ambulatory  cigar  is  now  chiefly  used.  $ee  anie, 
p.  187,  an  obMrration  of  Johnson's  that  insanity 
bad  increased  as  smoking  declined. — Ed.] 

*  Dr.  Johnson  used  to  practise  this  himself  very 
mnch.~«Bos  w  ELU 

*  [It  is  very  Bin|;iilar  how  they  could  miss  see- 
ing St.  Rale*s  chapel,  an  ecclesiastical  buildinj^, 
the  most  ancient,  perhaps,  in  Great  Britain.  It  js 
a  sqnare  tower,  which  stands  close  by  the  rains  of 
the  old  cathedral.  Martinis  Jlntiquitates  Dwi 
Andrei  are  now  pablished. — ^W^ltsb  Scott.] 


but  neither  of  us  knew  of  this.  I  am  afraid 
the  censure  must  fall  on  those  who  did  not 
tell  us  of  it.  In  every  plac«,  where  there  is 
any  thing  worthy  of  observation,  there 
should  be  a  short  printed  directory  for  straur 

?'erB,  such  as  we  find  ia  all  the  towns  of 
taly,  and  in  some  of  the  towns  in  England. 
I  was  told  that  there  is  a  manuscript  account 
of  St.  Andrews,  by.  Martin,  secretary  to 
Archbishop  Sharp;  and  that  one  Douglas 
has  published  a  small  account  of*  it.  I  in« 
quired  at  a  bookseller's,  but  could  not  get  it. 
Dr.  Johnson's  veneration  for  the  hierarchy 
-is  well  known.  There  is  no  wonder,  tiien, 
that  he  was  afiected  with  strong  indignation, 
while  he  beheld  tlie  ruins  of  religious  mag- 
nificence. I  happened  to  ask  where  John 
KnoQE  was  buried.  Dr.  Johnson  burst  out, 
'<  I  hope  in  the  highway.  I  have  been  look- 
ing at  his  reformations." 

It  was  a  very  fine  day.  Dr.  Johnson 
seemed  quite  wrapt  up  in  tiie  contemplation 
of  the  scenes  wliich  were  now  presented  to 
him.  He  kept  his  bat  off  while  he  was  up- 
on any  part  of  the  ground  where  the  cathe- 
dral had  stood.  He  said  well,  that,  ^^Knox 
had  set  on  a  mob,  without  knowing  where 
it  wouki  end;  and  that  difiering  from  a 
man  in  doctniie  was  no  reason  why  you 
should  pull  his  house  about  his  ears."  As 
we  walked  in  the  cloisters,  there  was  a  sol- 
emn echo,  while  he  talked  loudly  of  a.  prop- 
er retirement  from  the  worM.  Mr.  Nairne* 
said,  he  had  an  inch'nation  to  retire.  I  call- 
ed Dr.  Johnson's  attention  to  this,  that  I 
might  hear  his  opinion  if  it  was  right« 
JoHFSON.  *'Yes,  when  he  has  done  his 
duty  to  society.  In  general,  as  every  man 
is  obliged  not  only  to  *  love  God,  but  his 
neighlx)ur  as  himself,'  he  must  bear  his  part 
in  active  life ;  yet  there  are  exceptions. 
Those  who  are  exceedingly  scrupulous 
(which  I  do  not  approve,  for  I  am  no  friend 
to  scruples),  and  nnd  iheir  scrupulositv  in- 
vincible, so  that  they  are  quite  in  the  dark, 
and  laiow  not  what  they  shall  do, — or  those 
who  cannot .  resist  temptations,  and  find 
they  make  themselves  worse  by  being  in  the 
world,  without  making  it  better,  may  retire. 
I  never  read  of  a  hermit,  but  in  imagination 
I  kiss  his  feet;  never  of  a  monastery,  but  I 
could  fall  on  my  knees,  and  kiss  the  pave- 
ment. But  I  think  putting  voung  people 
there,  who  know  nothing  ot  life,  notliing  of 
retirement,  is  dangerous  and  wicked.  It  is 
a  saying  as  old  as  Hesiod, 

That  is  a  very  noble  line:  not  that  young 
men  should  not  pray,  or  old  men  not  give 
counsel,  but  that  every  season  of  life  has  its 


8  «<  Let  youth  In  deeds,  in  counflel  man  engage: 

Pray«r  is  the  proper  duty  of  old  age.'^>-BoswiLL.  ' 

[See,  on  this  intfresting  aobject,  ante^  p.  227. 
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proper  duties.  I  have  thought  of  retiring, 
and  have  talked  of  it  to  a  friend;  but  I  find 
my  vocation  is  rather,  to  active  life."  I 
aatd,  some  young  monks  might  be  allowed, 
to  show  that  it  is  not  ase  alone  that  can  re- 
tire to  pious  solitude;  but  be  thought  this 
would  only  show  that  they  could  not  resist 
temptation. 

He  wanted  to  mount  the  steeples,  but  it 
could  not  be  done.  '  There  are  no  good  in- 
scriptions  here.  Bad  Roman  characters  he 
naturally  mistook  for  half  Gothick,  half  Ro". 
man.  One  of  the  steeples,  which  he  was 
told  was  in  danger,  he  wished  not  to  be  ta- 
ken down:  «  for,"  said  he,  *'  il  may  fall  on 
some  of  tne  posterity  of  Joha  Kpox;  and 
no  great  matter  ^  t "  Dinner  was  mentipn^- 
ed.  JoHKBOH.  ^^  Ay,  ay,-  amidst  ail  these 
sorrowful  acenes,  I  have  no  objecttoq.  to 
dinner." 

We  went  and  tooked  at  the  castle  where 
Cardinal  Beaton  war.  murdered^,  and  then 
visited  Principal  Murison-  at  bit  college, 
where  is  a ffood  itbtary.  room;  but  the  Pnn- 
eipal  was.  abundantly  vain  of  it,  for  he  seri- 
ously said  to  Dr.  .Johasom,  "  You  have  not 
such  a  one  in  England  V* 

The  profbsBors  entertained  us  with  a  very 
good  dmner.  Present:  Muriaon,  Shaw, 
Cooke,  Hill,  Haddo,  Watson,  Flint,  Brown. 
I  observed,  that  I  wonder^  to  see  bim  eat 
so  well,  af\er  viewing  so  many  sorrowful 
scenes  of  ruined  religious  magnificsence. 
"Why,"  said  he,  «f  I  am  not  sorry,  afVer 
seemg  these  gentlemen,  for  they  are  not 
sorry."    Murison  said,  all  sorrow  was  bsd. 


*  [TImn  toweiB  haye  be«a  repaired  by  the  gov* 
eminent,  with  a  proper  attention  to  the  anti^aitiev 
of  the  eoontry . — ^Walter  Sc.ott.] 

'  David  Deaton,  cardinal  and  archbishop  of 
St.  Andrews,  was  murdered  on  the  29th  May, 
1646,  in  his  castle  of  St.  Andrews,  by  John  and 
Norman  Leslie  (of  the  Rothes  family),  and  some 
othen,  in  vengeance,  ai  they  alleged  (thoogh  no 
donbt  they  had  also  personal  motives),  or  the 
share  the  caidinol  had  in  the  death  of  Mr.  Greorge 
Wirfuut,  a  protestant  minister  of  great  reputation, 
who  had  lately  been  bamed  for  heresy  ia  the  car- 
dinal's  own  prasenoe.  **  The  cardinal  was  mup- 
dered,**  says  Dr.  Johnstfn  in  his  *<  Jonmey,"  "  by 
the  raffiana  of  relonnation,  in  the  manner  of  which 
KnoK  has  given  what  he  himself  caUs  a  aieny 
nanPAtive." — Work9t  ▼©!.  viii.  p.  212. — ^En.] 

3  [« The  library,*'  says  Johnsen,  good-ha- 
moaredly,  *'  is  not  very  spacious^  bat  elegant  and 
luminous.  The  Doctor  by  whom  it  was  d^own 
hoped  to  irritate  or  subdue  my  English  vanity  by 
telling  me,  that  we  had  no  such  repositonr  (^ 
books  m  England.*'  The  library  at  St.  Andbawa 
iii,  the  editor  is  inAmned,  seventy-five  ibet  long. 
That  of  All  Souk,  ia  Oxfeid,  is  ana  hundred  and 
nmety-e^  feet ;  of  Christ  Chureh,  one  hundred 
'  and  iorty-ona  ;  of  Queen's  one  huudned  and  twen- 
ty-thcee;  and  each  of  the  three  divisicns  of  the 
Bodl«ian  it  more  than  twice  aa  long  as  the  library 
ofSt.  Andrews— Ed.] 
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as  it  was. murmuring  against^ the  dispell* 
satioHs  of  Providence.  .  Johksox.  '^  Sir^ 
sorrow  is  inherent  in  humanity.  Aa  you 
cannot  judge  two  and  two  to  be  either  five 
or  three,  but  certainly  ibur,  so^  when  com- 
paring a  worse  present  state  with  a  better 
which  is  past,  you  cannot  but  feel  sorrow. 
It  is  not  cured  dv  reason,  but  by  the  incur- 
sion of  present  objects,  which  wear  out  the 
past,  you  need  not  murmur,  though  vou 
are  sorry."  Mvaisoir.  "But  Sl  Paul 
says, '  I  have  learnt,  in  whatever  state  I  am, 
therewith  to  be  content.'"  Johnsoji. 
'^  Sir,  that-rektes  to  riches,  and  poverty; 
for  we  see  St  Paul,  when  he  had  a  thorn 
in  the  ilesh,  prayed  earnestly  to  have  it  re- 
moved; and  then  he  ootid  not  be  conteat.'' 
Murison,  thus  refuted,  tried  to  be  smart, 
and  drank  to  Dr.  Johnson^  "  Lcuig  may 
you  lecture  1."  Dr.  JohiMon  ailerward% 
Bpeakittff  c^  hie  not  drinking  wine,  said, 
'*  The  Doctor  spoke  of  Jedtirtng  (looking  to 
him).     I  give  all  these  lectures  oa  water." 

lie  del^nded  requiring  subscription  in 
those  admitted  to  universities,,  thus:  *' Aa 
all  who  come  into  the  country  must  obe^ 
the  king,  so  all  who  come  into  an  uaiveisi- 
ty  must  be  of  the  church." 

And  here  I  must  do  Dri  Johnson  the  ju»- 
tiee  to  contradict  a  very  absurd  and  iU-ni^ 
tured  story,  as  to  what  passed  at  St^  An- 
^drews.  It  has  been  circulated,  that,  afUv 
grace  was  said  in  English,  in  the  usual  man- 
der,  he,  witli  the  greatest  marks  of  eonteaipt^ 
aa  if  he  had  held  it  to  be  no  grace  m  aa 
university,  would  not  sit  down  till  he  had 
sakl  grace  aloud  in  Latin.  This  wouki 
have  been  an  insult  indeed  to  the  gentlemen 
who  were  ^entertaining  us.  But  the  truth 
was  precisely  thus.  In  the  .course  of  con- 
versation at  dinner »  Dr.  Johnson,  in  very 
good  humour,  said,  "  I  should  have  expect- 
ed to  have  heard  a  Latin  grace,  amotng  so 
many  learned  men:  we  had  always  a  lAtin 
grace  at  Oxford.  I  believe  I  can  meat  it.^ 
Which  he  did,  aa  giving  the  learned  men  in 
one  place  a  speelmen  of  what  was  done  by 
the  learned  men  in  another  j^aee. 

We  vent  and  saw  the  chureh,  in  which 
is  Archbish(^  Sharp's  ^  monument  ^  I  waa 
struck  with  the  same  kind  of  feelings  with 
which  the  churches  of  Italy  impresKd  me. 
I  was  much  pleased  to  see  Dr.  Johnson  ac- 

*  [James  Sharp,  ArehhiBhop  of  St  Aainm*m^ 
was  dragged  from  his  coach,  and  mwdered  in  die 
anus  of  hisdaaghter,  onMngos  Moor,  9d  of  Sfoy, 
1679.  Sir  Walter  Scott,  in  his  celehreted  tale, 
entitled  Old  Mortality,  has  told  this  story  with  all 
the  foroe  of  history  and  all  the  interest  of  romanoe. 
—Ed.] 

"  [The  mofivment  is  of  Italian  DiaiMe.  Tke 
brother  of  the  archbishop  left  a  sum  ibr  preoeniag 
it,  whkfa,  in  one  nnhappy  year,  was  ezpeoded  ia 
painting  it  in  resemblance  of  rcMdity.  The  daak- 
ng  ji  now  removed. — Waltxr  Scott.] 


tvally  in  St.  AadrewB,  of  which  we  had  talk- 
ed so  long.  Profenor  Haddo  was  with  w 
this  ajfternoon,  ahntg  with  Dr.  Wataon. 
We  k>oked  at  St.  Saivador^  CoUege.  The 
rooms  for  stadenta  aecmed  Verv  commodioiiB, 
and  Dr.  Johnson  said,  the  chapel  was  the 
neatest  place  of  wondiip  he  haid  aeen.  The 
key  of  tne  library  couki  not  be  found:  for 
U  seems  Prdfessor  Hill,  who  was  oat  of 
town,  bad  taken  it  with  him.  Dr  J<An8on 
tokl  a  joke  he  had  heard  of  a  monasteiy 
abroad,  where  the  key  of  the  library  could 
never  be  found. 

It  was  somewhiit  dispiriting,  to  see  this 
andent  archiepiseopal  cit^  now  sadly  de- 
serted. We  saw  in  Dne  of  its  stceets  a  te- 
markable  proof  of  >UbenQ  tolerati<»^  a  non- 
juring  clerg^an,  strutting  about  in  lus  ca- 
nonicals, with  1^  jolly:  countenance  and  a 
ronnd  belly,  like  a  weU-fed  monk. 

We  observed  two  ooevpationa  united  in 
the  same  person,,  wiio  had  hung  out  two 
sign-posts.  Upon  one  was  "  Jamea  Hood, 
White  Iron  Smith "jt.  e,  tin-pkite worker). 
Upon  another,  ^<The  Art  of  Fencing 
Taught,  by  James  Hood.*>  Upon  this  last 
w^re  painted  some  trees,  and  two  men  feno- 
ing,  one  of  whom  had  kit  the  other  ii^  the 
eye,  to  ahow  Jus  gxpat  dexterity;  so  that 
the  art  was  well  taught.  Johvsov.  <*Were 
I  studying  here,  I  should  go  and  take  a  les- 
son. I  remember  Hope,  in  his« bode  on  this 
art,  says, '  the  Scotch  are  very  good  feno- 
ers.' » 

We  leturned  to  the  inn,  where  we  had 
been  entertained  at  dinner,  and  drank' tea 
in  >company  with  some  of  the  profeasors,  of 
whose  civilities!  bev  leave  to  add  my  hum- 
ble and  very  gratentl  ■  acknowledgment  to 
the  honourable  testimoDy  of  Dr.  Johnsi^, 
in  his."  Joumev.** 

We  talked  of  composition,'  which  was  k 
favourite  topickof  Dr.  Watson,  who  first 
distinguished  himself  by  lectnies  on  rheto* 
rick.  JoHirseir.  "I  advised  Chainbera, 
and  would  advise  every  young,  man  begin-* 
ning  to  compose,  to  do  it  as  fast  as  he  can, 
to  get  a  habit  of  having  his  mind  to  start 
promptly;  it  is  so  much  more  difficult  to  im- 
prove in  speed  than  in  accuracy.*'  Wat- 
soir.  **  I  own  I  am  for  much  attention  to 
accuracy  in  composing,  lest  one  should  get 
bad  habits  of  doing  it  in  a  slovenly  mimner." 
JoRFSOK.  ^*  Why,  sir,  you  are  confound- 
inp;  dwmf  inaccurately  with  the  neee$9ity 
ofdoing  inaccurately*  A  man  knows  when 
his  conmoeition  is  inaccurate,  and  when-  h^ 
thinka  fit  he  Ml  correct  it.  Biit,  if  a  man  is 
accustomed  to  compose  slowly,  and  with 
diflfoulty,  upon  all  occasions^  there  is  danger 
that  he  mav  not  compose  at  ail,  as  we  do 
not  like  to  do-  that  which  is  not  done  easily^ 
and,  at  any  rate,  more  time  is  consumed  in 
a  small  matter  than  ou^ht  to  be."  Wat- 
90F.    ^  Du  Hugh  Blair  has  taken  a  week 
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to  compose  a  sermon."  Johbsov.  ^  Then, 
sir, -that  is  for  want  of  the  habit  of  compo- 
sing ^ickly,  which  I  am  insisting  one  should 
acqmre."  Watsojt.  '<  Blair  was  not  com- 
posing all  the  week,  but  only  such  hours 
as  be  found  himself  dispostd  for  eomposi- 
tioik"  JoRKsoN.  *f  Nav,  sir,  unless  you 
teU  me  the  time  he  took,  you  tell  me  no- 
thing. If  I  sa?  I  took  a  week  to  walk  a 
mile,  and  ha^fe  had  the  gout  five  days,  and 
been*  ill  otherwise  another  day,  I  have  taken 
but  one  day.  I  mvself  have  eomposed  about 
forfy  sermons.  I  have  b^[un  a  sermon  a^ 
ter  dinner,  and  aent  it  off  by  the  post  that 
night  'I  wrote  forty-eight  of  tbe  printed 
octavo  pagea  of  the  Life  of  Savage  at  a  sit- 
ting; but  then  I  sat  up  all  night.  I  have 
also  written  six  sheets  in  a  day  of  transhi 
tionfromth^ French  1."  Boswsli..  "We 
have  aR  obsenred  how  one  man  dresses 
himself  slowly;  apd  another  fast"  Jonir- 
soar.  **  Yes,  sir:  it  is  wonderful  how  much 
time  some  people  wiD  consume  in  dressing; 
taking  up  a.  thing  and  looking  at  it,  and 
la3nng  it  down,  and  taking  it  up  again 
Every  one  should  get  the  habit  or  doing  it 
quickly.  I  would  say  to  a  young  divine, 
Here  is  your  text;  let  me  see  how  soon  you 
can  make  a  serm6n.  Then  I  'd  say,  Let  me 
see  how  much  better  you  ^an  make  it. 
Thus  I  should  see  both  his  powers  and  his 
judgment" 

We  all  went  to  Dr.  Watson's  to  supper. 
Miss  Sharp,  great  grandchild  of  Archbisnop 
Sharp  >,  was  there,  aa  was  Mr.  Craig,  the 
iuffenious'  architeGt  of  the  new  town  of  Ed- 
inburgh, and-nephew  of  Thomson,  to  whom 
Dr.  Johnson  has  since  done  so  much  justice 
in  his  <f  Lives  of  the  Poeti.'^  . 

We  talked  of  memory,  and  its  various 
modes.  Jcrzwon.  <^  Memory  will  play 
strange  tricks.  One  sometimes  loses  a  sin- 
gle word.  ^  I  once  ]oBifiigaee$  in  the  Ode 
^Posthume,  Posthume.'"  I  mentioned  to 
him,  that  a  worthy  geqtlHnan.  of  my  ac- 
quaintance actually  forgot  his  own  name. 
JoHNsox.  '*  Sir,  that  was  a  morbid  ob- 
livion." 

1  [Tbii  URBt  haTe  been  the  traiMhiticm  of  Lobo; 
for  JohDBoa  tinnriated  no  other  work,  eonaisting 
lyf  this  number  of  pages  (viz.  nhiety-«ix),  from  the 
FVsoch.  Thii  accoant  of  so  much  diligenee  does 
not  seem  to  agree  with  that  before  given  of  his  in- 
dolence in  completing  that  tnnalalien.'  See  ante^ 
p.  91.  But,  as  Sir  W.  0eott  observes,  **  a  pool 
IS  asnany  sQceeeded  in  a  river  by  a  enrrent,  and 
he  may  havie  wiitlen  &st  to  make  np  lee  way.** 
—Ed.] 

'  (It.  b  vary  singolar  that  Dr.  Johnson,  with  all 
his  episcopal  partialky,  should  have  vished  Areb- 
bUkotf  Sharp's  SMnnment,  and  been  m  company 
with  his  descendant,  without  making  any  observa 
tton  on  his  character  and  melancboly  doith,  or  om  *' 
the  general  sahject  of  Scottiah  episcopacy.-^Wgki. 
TB*  Scott.] 
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Fridigyj  StOth  ^ugtHt.--Dr.  Shaw,  the 
professor  of  divinity,  breakfasted  with  us. 
1  took  out  my  "  Ogden  on  Prayer,"  and 
read  some  of  it  to  the  company.^  Dr.  John- 
son praised  him.  "  Abernethy  i  (said  he) 
allows  OQly  of  a  physical  effect  of  prayer 
upon  the  mind,  which  may  be  produced 
many  ways  as  well  as  by  prayer;  for  in- 
stance, by  meditation.  Ogden  goes  fur- 
ther. In  truth,  we  have  the  consent  of  all 
nations  for  the  efficacy  of  prayer,  whether 
offered  up  hf  individuals  or  by  assemblies; 
and  Revelation  has  tokl  us  it  will  be  effec* 
lual."  I  said,  "  Leechman  2  seemed  to  in- 
cline to  Abernethy 's  doctrine."  Dr.  Wat- 
son observed  tliat  Leechman  meant  to  show 
that,  even  admitting,  no  effect  to  be  pi;o- 
duced  bv  prayer,  respettihg  the  Deity,  k 
was  usenil  to  our  own  minds.  He  had  given 
only  a  part  of  (ris  system:  Dr.  Johnson 
thought  he  shpuld  have  given  the  whole. 

Dr.  Johnson  enforced  the  strict  observ- 
ance of  Sundays.  «  It  should  be  different 
(he  observed)  from  another  day.  People 
may  walk,  but  not  thrpw  stones  at  birds. 
There  may  be  relaxation,  but  there  should 
be  no  levity." 

We  went  and  saw  .C<4onel  Nairne's  gai- 
den  and  grotto.  Here  was  a  fine  old  plane 
tree.  Unluckily  the  colonel  said  there  was 
but  this  and  another  large  tree  in  the  coun- 
try 4.  This  assertion  was  an  excellent  cue 
for  Dr.  Johnson,  who  lauehed  enormously, 
calling  to  me  to  hear  it  He  had  expatiated 
to  me  on  the  nakedness. of  that  part  of 
Scotland  which  he  had  seen.  His  "  Jour- 
ney "  has  been  violently  abused  for  what  he 
has  said  upon  this  subject.  But  let  it  be 
considered  that  when  Dr.  Johnson  talks  of 
trees,  he  means  trees  of  p^ood  size,  such  as  he 
was  accustomed  to  see  m  England;  and  of 
these  thete  arc  certainly  very  iew  upon  the 

eastern   toast  of  Scodand.    Besides,    he 

_  >■ 

\  [An  Irish  diasenting  divine,  whose  "  Dis- 
coarees  on  the  Divine  Attributes/*  and  some  vol- 
umes of  sennOns,  are  highly  esteemed  even  by 
the  clergy  of  the  church  of  England.  -He  died  in 
1740,  in  the  sixtieth  year  of  his  age.-^ED.] 

*  [Dr.  William  Leechman,  a  Scotch-  divine, 
who  published,  amongst  other  valoable  works,  a 
discoaree  **  On  the  Nature,  Eeasonableness,.  and 
Advantages  of  Prayer."  He  died  in  1785,  aged 
eighty. — ^Ed.] 

•  [See  ante,  p.  255.— Ed.] 

<  [Johnson  has  ^eea  nnjosdy  abused  for  dwell- 
ing on  the  barrenness  of  Fife..  There  are  good 
trees  in  many  parts  of  that  county,  but  the  east 
coast  along  which  lay  Johnson's  route  is  certainly 
•destitute  of  wood,  excepting  young  plantations. 
The  other  tree  mentioned  by  Colonel  Naime  is 
(NTobably  the  Prior  Letham  plane,  measuring  in 
circumference  at  the  surface  nearly  twenty  feet, 
and  at  the  setting  oH'Of  the  branches  ninetaen  feet 
Thig  giant  of  the  forest  stands  in  a  cold  exposed 
situation,  apart  from  every  other  tree. — ^WAitTsa 
-Scott.] 
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said,  that  he  meant  to  give  only  a  map  of 
the  road;  and  let  any  traveller  obflervc  how 
many  trees,  which  deserve  the  name,  he 
can  see  from  the  road  from  Berwick  to 
Aberdeen.  Had  Dr.  Johnson  said  **  there 
are  no  trees  "  upon  this  line,  he  waukl  have 
said  what  is  colloquially  true;  because,  by 
no  trees,  in  common  speech,  we  mean  few. 
When  he  is  particular  in  counting,  he  may 
be  attacked.  I  know  not  how  Cobnel 
Nairne  came,  to  say  therc^  were  but  two 
large  trees  in  the*  county  of  Fife.  I  did 
not  perceive  that  he  smiled.  There  are 
e^tainly  not  a.  great  manv;  but  I  could 
have  shown  him  more  than  two  ai  Baimi»- 
to,  from  whence  my  ancestors  eame,  and 
whiqh  now  belongs  to  «  branch  of  my  fam- 
ily. 

The  ffrotto  was  ingeniously  constructed. 
In  the  front  of  it  were  petrified  stocks  of  fir, 
plane,  and  jsome  other  tree.  Dr.  Johnson 
said  '*  Scotland  has  no  right  to  boast  of 
thiS'gtotto;  it  is  owing  to  personal  merit. 
1  never  denied  personal  merit  to  many  of 
you.".  Professor  Shaw  sai4  tome,  as  we 
walked,  "  This  is  a  wonderful  man:  he  is 
master  of  every  subject  he  handles.*'  Dr. 
Watson  allow^  hiip  a  very  strong  under- 
standing, but  wondered  at  his  totalinatten- 
tion  to  establish  manners,  as  be  came  from 
London^ 

-i  have  not  preserved,  in  my  Journal,  any 
of  the  conversation  which  passed  between 
Dr.  Johnsion  and  Professor  Shaw:  but  I  re- 
collect Dr.  Johnson  said  to  me  aiWwards, 
<<  I  took  much  to  Shaw." 

We  lef^  St  Andrews  <^bout  noon,  and 
some  miles  from  it  observing,  at  Leachars, 
a  church  with  an  oki  tower,  we  stopped  to 
look  at  it.  The  manse,  as  the  parsonage- 
house  is  called  in  Scotland,  was  close  by. 
I  waited  on  the  minister,,  mentioned  our 
names,  and  beg^d  he  woukl  teil  us  what 
he  knew  about  it  He  was  a  very  civil  old 
man;  but  eoukl  only  inform  us,  that  it  was 
supposed  to  have  stood  eight  hundred 
years.  He  told  v»  there  was  a  colony  of 
Danes  in  his  parish;  that  they  had  landed  at 
a  remote  penod  of  time,  and  still  remained 
.a  distinct  people.  Dr.  Johnson  shrewdly 
inquired  whether  they  had  brought  women 
with  them.  We  were  not  satisfied  as  to 
this  colony  5. 

We  saw,  this  day,  Dundee  and  Aberbro^ 
thick,  the  last  of  which  Dn  Johnson  has 
celebrated  in  his  "Journey."  Upon  the 
road  we .  talked  of  the  Roman  Catholick 
faith.  He  mentioned  (I  think)  Tillot- 
son's  aiigume^it  against  transubatantiation: 
^  That  we  are  as  sure  we  see  bread  and 
wine  only,  as  that  we  read  in  the  Bible  the 
text  on  which  that  false  doctrine  is  found- 
■   ■    ■        ■  ■»  »^*      ■  .      I    ■  _ 

*  FThe  Danish  colony  at  Leuchars  is  a  vain 
imagmation  Concerning  a  certain  fleet  of  Danes 
wrecked  on  Sheugfay  Dikes,— Waltbk  Scott.J 
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ed.  We  have  only  the  evidence  of  our 
8eDse»  for  both."  <<  If  (he  added)  God  had 
never  spoken  figuratively,  we  might  hold 
that  he  speaks  literally,  when  he  savs, 
*  This  is  my  body.* "  Boswell.  "  But 
what  do  you  .say,  sir,  to  the  ancient  and 
continued  tradition  of  the  church  upon  this 
point?"  sJoHNsoN.  "Tradition,  sir,  has 
no  place  where  the  Scriptures  are  plain; 
and  tradition  cannot  persuade  a  man  into 
a  belief  of  transubstanjtiation.  Able  men, 
indeed,  hare  $aid  they  believed  it." 

This  is  an  awful  subject.  I  did  not  then 
press  Dr.  Johnson  upOn  it;  nor  shaU  I  now 
enter  npon  a  disquisition  concerning  the 
import  of  those  words  uttered  by  our  Sa- 
viour^, which  had  such  an  effect  upon 
many  of  his  disciples,  that  they  '*  went  back, 
and  walked  no  more  with  him."  The  cate- 
chism and  solemn  office  lor  eommunion,  in 
the  chlirch  of  England,  maintain  a.  myste- 
rious belief  in  more  than  a  mere  commemo- 
ration of  the  death  of  Christ,  by  f>artakiflg  of 
the  elements  of  bread  and  wine. 

Dr.' Johnson  put  me  in  mind,  that  at  St 
Andrews  I  had  defended  my  profession  veigr 
well,  when  the  question  had  again  been 
started.  Whether  a  lawyer  might  honestly 
engage  with  the  first  side  that  offers  him  a 
fee.  "  Sir  (said  I),  it  was  with  your  ar- 
guments against  Sir  William  Forbes  ;  but 
It  was  much  that  I  could  wield  the  arms  of 
Goliath." 

He  said,  our  judges  had  not  gone  deep 
in  th^  question  concerning  literary  property. 
I  mentioned  Lord  Monboddo's  opinion^ 
that  if  a  man  could  get  a  work  by  heart,  he 
might  print  it,  as  by  such  an  act  the  mint! 
is  exercised.  Johkson.  "  No  sir;  a  man^b 
repeating  it  no  more  makes  it  his  property, 
than  a  man  may  sell  a  cow  which  ne  drives 
home;"  I  said,  printing  an  abridgment  of 
a  work  was  allowed,  which  was  only  cutting 
the  horns  and  tail  off  the  cow.  JoHKsqN. 
"  No,  sir;  'tis  making  the  cow  have  a 
calf." 

About  eleven  at  night  we  arrived  at  Mont- 
rose. We  found  but  a  sorry  inn;  where  I 
myself  saw  another  waiter' put  a  lump  of 
sugar  with  his  fingers  iqto  Dr.  Johnson^s 
lemonade,  ibr  which  he  called  him  "  ras* 
cal!"  It  put  me  in  great  glee  that  our 
landlord  was  an  Englbhman.  I  rallied  the 
Doctor  upon  this,  and  he  grew  quiet. 
Both  Sir  John  Hawkins's  and  Dr.  Burney*s 
«« History  of  Musick  "  had  then  been  adver- 
tised. I  asked  if  this  was  not  unlucky:  would 
they  not  hurt  one  another.^  Johnsok. 
"  No,  sir.  They  will  do  good  to  one  another. 
Some  will  buy  the  one,  some  thedthef,  and 

'  **  Then  Jenit  gaid  unto  tfaena,  verily,  Yerily, 
I  gay  unto  yoa,  exeep^  ye  eat  the  flesh  of  the  son 
of  man,  and  drink  his  blood,  ye  have  no  life  b 
yoa.*' — See  St  John's  Gospel,  chap.  vi.  68,  and 
Ibllowing  venes. — ^BoswKiiito 
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compare  them;  and  so  a  talk  is  cbade  about 
a  thing,  and  the  books  are  soki." 

He  was  angry  «t  me  for  proposing  to  car 
ry  lemons  wi2i  us  to  Sky,  that  he  might  be 
sure  to  have  his  lemonade.  "  Sir,"  sai  1  he, 
"  Mo  not  wish  to  be  thought  that  feeble 
man  who  cannot  do  without  any  thing.  Sir, 
it  is  very  bad  mannerato  carry  provisions 
to  ai\y  man's  house,  as  if  he  coukl  not  enter* 
tain  you.  To  an  inferior,  it  is  oppressive; 
to  a  superior,  it  is  insolent." 

Having  taken  the  liberty,  tliis  evening,  to 
remark  to  Dr.  Johnson,  that  lie  very  oiien 
sat  quite  silent  for  a  long  time,  even  when 
in  company  with  only  a  single  friend,  which 
I  myself  had  sometimes  sadly  ex|)erieneed, 
be  smiled  and  said,  <'  It  is  true,  sir.  Tom 
Tyers,  ((or  so  he  familiarly,  called  our  inge- 
nious'fnend,  wh6  since  his  death^  has  paid  a 
biographical  tribute  to  his  memory),  Tom 
Tyers  described  me  best.  He  once  said  to 
me,  *  Sir,  you  are  like  a  ghost:  you  never 
speak  till  you  are  ^oken  to  V  " 

Satvrdav,  ^Ut  AugUst^-^lff'eiihef  the 
Rev.  Mr.  Ni8bet,.the  established  minister, 
nor  the  Rev.  Mr.  Spooner,  the  episcopal  nun- 
ister,  were  in  town.  Before  Weakfast  we 
went  and  saw  the  town-hall,  where  is  a 
good  dancing  roOm,  and  other  rooms  for 
tea  drinking.  The  appearance  of  the  town 
from  it  is  very  well;  but  many'  of  the 
houses  .are  built  with  their  ends  to  tite 
street,  which  looks  awkward.  When  we 
came  down  from  it,  I  met  Mr.  Gleg,  a 
merchant  here.,  Hd  went  with  us  to  see 
the  English  chapel.  It  is  situated  on  a 
pretty,  dry  spot,  and  there  is  a  fine  walk  to 
it.  It  is  really  an  elegant  building,  both 
within  and  witnout  The  organ  is  adorned 
with  gteen  and  gold.  Dr.  Johnson  gave  a 
shilling  extraordinary  to  the  clerk,  saying, 
'<'  He  Mlongs  to  an  honest  church."  I 
put  him  in  mind,  that  episcopate  were  but 
dU$enter$  here;  they  t^re  only  tolerated, 
"  Sir,"  said  he,  "  we  are  here,  as  Christians 
in  Ti^rkey.'i  H^aflerwards  went  into  an 
apothecaryi's  shop,  and  ordered  some  medi- 
cme  for  himself,  and  wrote,  the  prescription 
in  technical  characters.  The  boy  took 
hipi  for  a  physician. 

I  doubted  much  which  ro^  to  take, 
-whether  to  go  by  the  coast,  or  by  Law- 
rence Kirk  and'  Monboddo.  I  knew  Lord 
Monboddo  and  Dr.  Johnson  did  not  love 
each  other  >  yet  I  was  unwilling  not  to 
visit  his  lordship;  and  was  also  curious  to 
see    them    together  3.      1   mentioned    my 


*  This  deKriptmn  of  Dr.  Johnson  appean  to 
have  been  horrowed  from  "  Tom  Jones,"  book 
XL  chap.  2:  "  The  other,  who,  like  a  ghost,  only 
wanted  to  be  spoke  to,rcfiday  answered,"  kc— 
BoswBLL.  [Both  are  borrowed  from  a  general 
sapentition,'  (hat  ghosts  must  be  first  spoken  to.— 
Ed.] 

*  There  were  seveial  points  of  nmSaiily  W 
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doubts  to  Dr.  Johmon,  who  sua  lie  would 
go  two  mites  out  of  his  way  to  see  Lord 
Monboddo.-  I  theiefore  sent  Joseph  for- 
ward, with  the  foUowing  note: 

-  «*  Mt  DE4R  i:/>ai>,— Thus  ftr  ]  am  come 
with  Mr.  Samuel  Johnson.  W«  must  be 
at  Aberdeen  to-night  i  know  you  do  not 
admire  him  so  much  as  I  do;  but  I  cannot 
be  in  this  country  without  makine  you  a 
bow  at  your  old  place,  as  I  do  not  know  if 
I  may  again  have  an  opportunity  of  seeing 
Monboc^.    Besides,  Mr.  Johnson  says,  he 

Eould  go  two  miles  out  of  his  way  to  see 
ord  Monboddo.  I  have  aent  forward  miy 
servant^  that  we  may  know  if  your  k>rdahip 
be  at  home.  I  am  ever,  raj  dear  k)rd,  most 
■ineerely  youcs^        "  James  Boswell.'^ 

As  we  travelled  onwards  ihm  Montrose, 
we  had  the  Grampian  hills  in  our  view,  and 
some  good  hind  around  us,  but  void  of  trees 
and  Mdgea.  Dr.  Johnson  haA  said  ludi- 
crously, in  his  «*  Journey,"  that  the  hedges 
were  of  stone;  for,  instead  of  the  verdant 
thorn  to  refVesh  the  eye,  we  found  the  bare 
fctUl  or  dike  intersectmg  the  prospect.  He 
observed,  thai  it  was  wonderful  to  see  a 
country  so  divested,  ao  denuded  of  tiees. 

We  stopped  at  Lawrence  Kirk,  where 
our  great  grammarian,  Ruddiman,  was  once 
schoohnaster.  We  respectfully  remembered 
that  excellent  man  and  eminent  scholar^  by 
whose  labours  a  knowledge  of  the  Latip 
laneuage  wiU  be  preserved  m  Scotland,  if  it 
ahail  be  preserved  at  all.  Lord  Garden- 
•ton  1,  one  of  our  judges^  collected  money 
to  raise  a  monument  to  him  at  this  place, 
which  I  hope  will  he  well  executed.  I 
know  my  father  gave  five  guineas  towards 
it.    Lord  Gardenston  is. the  proprietor  of 


tween  them;  learning,  clearheM  of  head,  precision 
of  Bpeech,  usd  a  love  pf  research  on  many  subjects 
which  people  in  general  do  not  investigate.  Foote 
paid  Lord  Monboddo  the  compliment  of  saying, 
that  he  was  "  an  Elzevir  edition  of  Johnwa.**  It 
has  been  shr^^ly  observed,  that  Foote. nnist  have 
meftnt  a  diminotiye,  or  pocket  edition. — Bosr 
WELL.  [Johnson  himself  tbos  describes  Lord 
Mcf^nboddo  to  Mr^.  Threle:  <*  He  is  a  Scotch  jndge, 
who  has  lately  written  a  strange  book  aboat  the 
origin  of  language,  in  which  he  tmaas  monkeys  ap 
to  men,  and  says  that  in  some  coaotries-  the  hit- 
man species  have  tails  like  other  beasts.  He  in- 
qaiiad  for  these  k>ng-tailed  men  from  [Sir  Joseph] 
Banks,  and  wan  net  pleased  that  they  had  not 
been  foond  in  all  his  peregrinations.  He  talked 
nothing  of  this  to  vie  '* — Letters,  v.  L  p.  114. — 
Ed.] 

*■  [FiancM  Gnriea,  a  SwMch  Ijotd  of  Sessioii, 
who  ereetedia  very  pratty  tebi^e  over  St  Ber- 
Banl*s  Well,  on  the  bank  of  the  Water  of  Leith. 
He  was  a  mbii  of  talents,  bat  of  some  iiragnbrity 
of  mind,  and  died  (it  is  said,  under  melaneluily  cir- 
•)  i»  17M.-^&D.] 
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Lawrence  Kirk,  and  has  encouraged  the 
buikling  of  a  manufhcturing  village,  of 
which  he  is  exceedingly  fotad,  and  has  writ- 
ten a  pamphlet  upon  it,  as  if  he  had  found* 
ed  Thebes,  in  wnich,  however,  there  are 
many,  useful  precepts  strongly  expiesspd. 
The  village  seemed  to  be  inre^nlaify  built, 
some  of  the  houses  being  of  day,  sonne  of 
brick,  and  some  of  brick  and  stone.  Dr. 
Johnson  observed,  they  thatched  well  here. 

I  was  a  httle  acquainted  with  Mr.  Forbes, 
the  minister  of  the  parish.-  I  sent  to  in- 
form him  that  a  gentleman  desired  to  see 
him.  He  returned  for  answer,  <<  that  he 
would  not  come  to  a  stranger.**  I  then 
gave  my  name,  and  he  came.  I  remoa- 
strated  to  him  for  not  coming'  to  a  stranger; 
and|  by  presenting  him  to  Dr.  J^nson, 
proved  to  him  what  a  stranger  might  aome- 
times  be.  His  Bible  incuk^ates  *<  be  not 
forgetful  to  entertain  strangers,*'  and  men- 
tiona  the  same  motive  9.  He  defended 
himself  by  saving,  *<  He  had  onoe  come  to 
a  stranger,  who  seirt  for  him;  and  he  found 
him  '  a  Uitie  worth  person!'  ** 

Dr.  Johnson  insisted  on  stopping-  mt  the 
inn,  as  I  told  him  Uiat  Lord  Gw^nston 
had  furnished  it  with  a  collection  of  books, 
that  travellers  might  have  entertainment 
for  the  mind  as  wfell  as  the  body.  He 
praised  £he  design,  but  wished  thm  had 
Deen  more  books,  and  those  better  cbosen. 

About  a  mile  from  Monboddo,  where 
you  turn  off  the  road,  Joseph  was  waiting 
to  tell  us  my  loid  expected  us  to  dinner. 
We  dn)ve  over  a  wild  moor.  It  rained, 
and  the  scene  was  somewhat  dreary.  Dr. 
Johnson  repeated,  with  solemn  em^asts, 
Macbeth's  speech  on  meeting  the  witches. 
As  we  travelled  on,  he  told  me,  *'  Sir,  yoa 
got  into  our  club  by  doing  what  a  man  can 
do\  Several  of  the  members  wished  to 
keep  you  out.  Burke  told  me,  he  doubted 
if  .you  were  fit  for  it:  but,  now  yoa  are  in, 
non«  of  them  are  sorry.  Burke  says,  that 
you  have  so  much  good  humour  naturally, 
it  is  scarce  a  virtue.*'  Boswki«l«  ^They 
were  afraid  of  you,  sir,  as  it  waa  you  who 

Eroposed  me.»»  Johnsov.  **&r,  they 
new,  that  if  they  refused  you,  they  'd  prob- 
ably never  have  got  in  another.  I  'd  nave 
kept  them  all  out.  Beauclerk  was  very  ear> 
nest  for  you**  Boswsli..  ''fieauclerk 
has  a  keenness  of  mind  which  is  very  un- 
common.'* Johnson..  "  Yes,  sir;  and  ev- 
ery thing  comes  from  him  so  essily.     It  ap- 


'  r^<  Ba  not  Ibigetfiil  to  entertain  tti^i^eia;  ftr 
thereby  some  have  entertained  angels  nnawavas.* ' 
— Heb,  xiiL  2.  A  modest  aUnskM&oa  the  pact  of 
Mr.  Bo8weU!r-£D.] 

*  Thii»  I  find,iscanalderad  as  ofceciaie.  I  sep- 
posa  Dr.  Johnson  meant,  thai  I  assidaoasly  and 
earnestly  raoommended  myself  to  some  of  Ihi 
memberi,  as  in  a  convosi  for  sa  ebctioa  iate  far 
liamenL — ^Boiwelx^ 


pears  to  me  that  I  labour,  when  I  say  a 
good  thin^."  Boswili..  "  Yon  are  loud, 
sir,  but^it »  sot  an  efibrt  of  mind." 

Mouboddo  is  a  wretched,  place,  wild  and 
naked,  with  a  poor  olditouse,  though,  if  I 
recoUeOt  right,  there  are  two  turrets,  which 
mark  an  old  baron's  residence*  Lord  Mon- 
boddo  received  us  ai  his  gajte  mbstoourteou»- 
ly;  pointed  to  the  Douglas  arms  upon  his 
house,  and  told  us  that  his  great-grandmo- 
ther was  of  that  family.  <^  In  such  houses,'* 
said  he,  «  our.  ancestors  liVed,  who  were 
better  men  than  we."  "  No,  no^roy  lord," 
said  Dr.  Johnson ;  .  <<  we  are  as  strong 
as  they,  and  a  great  deal  wisen"  This  was 
an  assault  upon  one  of  Lord  Monboddo's 
capital  dogma%.and  I  was  afraid  there  wouki 
have  been  a  violent  altercation  ia  the  very 
close,  before  we  ^ot  into  the  house.  But 
his  lordship  is  distinguished  not  ooly  for 
'' ancient  nieiaj^h^ks,"  but  for  ancient 
poUte$$ei  "*  '^  ^ieiUe  .cowr^^  and  he  made 
no  reply. 

His  lordship  waB  drest  in  a  rustick  suit, 
and  wore  a  little  >round  \\%i\  he  told  us,  we 
now  saw  him  as  Farmer  Burnet,  and  we 
should  hsve  his  family  dinner,  a  farmer's 
dinner.  He  said,  «<  I  should  not  have  fbr- 
ffiven  Mr.  Boswell,  had  he  not  brought  you 
here.  Dr.  Johnson.*'  He  produced  a  veiy 
long  stalk  of  com,  as  a  specimen  of  his  crop, 
and  said,"  You  see  here  the  lmta$  $eget€$:' 
he  added,  that  Virgil  seemed  to  be  as  en- 
^usiasticlc  a  farmer  as  he,  and  was  certain- 
ly a  practical  one.  Johnson.  «*  It  does 
not  always  follow,  my  lord,  that  a  roan, 
who  has  written  a  good  poem  on  an  art,  has 
practised  it  Philip  Miller  i  told  me,  that 
in  Philips's  "  Cyder,"  a  poem,  all  the  pre- 
cepts were  just,  and  indeed  better  than  in 
books  written  for  the  purpose  of  instructing; 
yet  Philips  had  never  mi^e  cyder." 

I  started  the  subject  of  emigration.  Jobk- 
sow.  "  To  a  man  of  mere  animal  life,  you 
can  urge  no  argument  against  going  to 
America,  but  that  it  will  be  some  time  be- 
fore he  will  get  the  earth  to  produce.  But 
a  man  of  any  intellectual  enjoyment  will  not 
easily  go  and  immerse  himsea  and  his  pos- 
terity for  ages  in  barbarism." 

He  and  my  lord  spoke  highly  of  Homer. 
Joan  SON.  "  He  had  all  the  learning  of  his 
age.  The  shield  of  Achilles  shows  a  nation 
in  war,  a  nation  in  peace;  harvest  sport, 
nay  stealing  2."    Monbopdo.     *'Ay,  and 
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^  [Author  of  th^  **  Gaxdener's  Dictionanr."— 
Ed.] 

'  My.  note  of  tb»  is  much  too  diort  Stevig 
e$8e  Idboro,  obseurus  fto.  Yel  as .  I  have  re- 
solved, that  the  very  Jnimal  to&M^  Jhr.  Joh$^ 
9on  read  shall  be  presented  to  the  pahlick»  I  will 
not  expand  the  text  in  any  considerable  degree^ 
thongh  I  may  occasionally  supply  a  wont  to  com- 
plete the  sense,  as  I  fill  up  the  blanks  of  iibbrevi- 
ation  In  the  writing,  neither  of  which  can  be  said 


what  we  (looking  to  me)  would  call  a  par- 
HamenV>house  scene;  a  cause  pleaded.' 
Johnson.  "  That  is  part  of  the  life  of  a 
nation  in  peace.  And  there  are  in  Homer 
such  characters  of  h^oes,  and  combinations 
of  qualities  of  heroes,  ^at  the  united  powers 
of  mankind  ever  since  have  not  produced 
any  but  what  are  to  be  found  there." 
MoNaoDDO.  "  Yet  no  character  is  describ- 
ed." JonNsoK.  "No;  they  aft  develope 
themsehres.  Agamemnon  is  always  a'gen- 
tleman-Hke  character;  he  has  always  ^wt- 
xtM  V*  3.  That  the  ancients  held  so,  is  plain 
from4hi8;  that  Euripides,  in  his  Hecuba, 
makes  him  the  perspn  to  interpose^." 
MoNBOUDo.  "  The  history  of  manners  is 
the  most  valuable.  I  never  set  a  high  value 
on  any  other  history."  Johnson.  "  Nor 
I;  and  therefore  I  esteem  biography,  as  giv- 
ing us  what  comes  near  to  ourselves^  whi^ 
we  can  turn  to  use." ,  Boswkll.  *<Bntin 
the  course  of  general  history  we  find  -man- 
ners. In  wars,  we  see  the  dispositions  of 
people,  their  degrees  of  humani^,  and  othr 
or  particulars."  Johkson.  "Yes;  but 
then  you  must  take  all  the  facts  to  get  this, 
and  it  is  but  a  littl^  you  Ket."  Monboddo. 
"  And  it  is  that  little  which  makes  history 
valuable."  Bravo!  thought  I;  they  agree 
like  two  brothers.  Monboddo.  "  I  am 
sorry.  Dr.  Johnson,  you  were  not  longer  at 
Edinburffb,  to  receive  the  homage  of  our 
men  of  fcaming."  Johksow.  «  My  lord, 
I  received  great  respect  and  great  kindness." 
BpswELL.  «  He  goes  back  to  Edinburgh 
after  our  tour."  We  talked  of  the  decrease 
of  learning  iu  Scotland;  and  of  the  «  Muses* 
Welcome."  JoMirsoir.  «  Learning  is  much 
decreased  in  England,  in  my  remembrance." 
MoNBODDo.  "You,  sir,  have  lived  to  see 
its  decrease  in  England,  I  ita  extinction  in 
Scotland."  However,  I  brought  him  to 
confess  that  the  high  school  of  Edinburgh 
did  well.  JoHifsoN.  "Learning  ha^  de- 
creased  in  England,  because  learning  will 


to  ehaago  the  ^Dniae  Journal.  Oae  of  the  best 
enlieks  of  omr  a^e  tonjaetmm  that  the  impeifect 
poange  above  faaa  probably  been  as  follows:  "In 
*--  book  wo  have  «k  accniale  display  of  a^n«tion 
vraar,  and  a  aaiion  in  peace;  the  peasant  ii  d*- 


hneated  as  truly  as  the  geaend :  nay,  jeven  har- 
vest gport»  and  the  modesof  ancient  theft,  4ire  de- 
acribed. ' » — Bo  s  wxjuu 

•  [Someihmg  royals— 'Ed,} 

*  Dr.  Johnson  modesdy  said,  ha  had  not  read 
Homer  so  mach  as  he  yirished  he  bad  done.  ^  Bat 
this  converealion  shows  how  well  he.was  aoqnainw 
ed  with  the  Mceonian  bard  ;  and  he  has  shown  it 
stiU  more  m  his  criticism  apon  Pope's  Homer,  in 
his  life  of  that  poet  My  eicellent  friend,  Mr. 
Langtpn,  told  me».he  was  once  present  at  a  dis- 
pute between  Dr.  Johnson  and  Mr.  Burke,  on 
the  comparative,  merits  of  Homer  and  Virgil, 
which  wu  carried  on  with  extraordinary  abilities 
on  both  sides.  Dr.  Johnson  maiatained  the  sup^ 
riority  of  Homer. — ^Boawxi*!.. 
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not  do  BO  much  for  a  man  as  formerly. 
There  are  other  ways  of  getting  preferment. 
Few  bishops  are  now  made  for  their  learn- , 
ing.  To-be  a  bishop,  a  man  must  be  learn- 
ed in  a  learned  a^e,  facetious  in  a  factiouis 
age,  but  always  of  eminence.  Warburton 
is  an  exception,  thoufifh  his  learning  alone 
did  not  raise  him.  He  was  first  an  antago- 
nist to  Pope,  and  helped  Theobald  to  pub- 
lish his  Shakspeare;  but,  seeing  Pope  the' 
rising  man,  when  Crousaz  attacked  his  *  Es- 
say on  Mafi,'  for  some  faults  which  it  has, 
and  some  which  it  has  not,  Warburton  de- 
fended it  in  the  Ifreview  of  that  time.  *  This 
brought  him  acquainted  with  Pope,  and  he 
gained  his  friendship.  Pope  intrcKluced  him 
to  Allen,  Allen  married  him  to  his  niece;  so, 
by  Allen's  interest  and  his  own,  he  was  made 
a  bishop  i.  But  then  his  learning  was  the 
$iiu  qud  non.  He  knew  how  to  make  the 
most  of  it,  but  I  do  not  find  by  any  dishon- 
est means."  Mokboddo.  "  H?  is  a  great 
man."  •  JoHiftsoir.  "Yes,  he  has  great 
knowledge,  great  power  of  mind.  Hardly 
any  man  brings  greater  variety  of  learning 
to  bear  uponhis  point. "  Monbod  do.  "  He 
is  one  of  the  greatest  lights  of  your  church." 
Johnson.  «  Why,  we  are  not  so  sure  of 
his  being  very  friendly  to  us.  He  blazes,  if 
you  will,  but  that  is  not  always  the  steadi- 
est light.  '  Lowth  is  another  bishop  who 
has  risen  by  his  learning.'* 

Dr.  Johnson  examined  young  Arthur, 
Lord  Monboddo*s  son,  in  Latin.  He  an- 
swered very  well;  upon  which  he  said,  with 
complacency,  "Get  you  gone!  "When 
King  James  comes  back  3,  you  shall  be  in 
the  '  Muses*  Welcome  V  "  My  lord  and 
Dr.  Johnson  disputed  a  little,  whether  the 
savage  or  the  London  shop-keeper  had  the 
best  existence:  His  lordship,  as  usual,  pre- 
ferring the  savage.  My  lord  was  extreme- 
ly hospitable,  and  I  saw  both  Dr.  Johnson 
and.  him  liking  each  other  better  every 
hourj 

Dr.  Johnson  having  retired  for  a  short 
time,  his.  lordship  spoke  of  his  conversation 
as  I  could  have  wished.  Dr..  Johnson  had 
said,  "  I  have  done  greater  feats  with  my 
knife  than  this;"  though  he  had  eaten  a 
very  hearty  dinner.     My  lord,  who  afieets 


'  [It  was  probably  some  convenation  of  the 
same  tone  as  thii,  impeifectlj  recollected,  or  too 
slightly  considered,  which  led  Mr.  Strahan  to  the 
statement)  questioned  ante,  p.  240  ;  that  the  king 
had  told  Johnson,  that'  Pope  had  made  War- 
burton  a  bishop,  Johnson's  account,  here  given,. 
is  rational  in  itself,  and  consistent  with  the  known 
facts  ;  Mr.  Strahan's  anecdote  is  neither. — ^Ed.] 

*  I  find  some  donbt  has  ^een  entertained  con- 
cerning Dr.  Johnson's  meaning  heie.  It  is  to  be 
■uppOMd  that  he  meant,  "  when  a  king  shall 
again  he  entertained  in  Scotland." — ^Boswci^i.. 

#       [Dr.  Johnson  meant,  probably,  a  little  toach  of 

\      JaeobUe  pleasantly.— £o.] 
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or  believes  he  foQows  an  abstemious  systeni 
seemed  struck  with  Dr.  Johnson's  manner  of 
living.  I  had  a  particular  satisfaction  in 
being  under  the  roofof  Monboddo,  my  lord 
being  my  father's  old  friend,  and  having 
been  always  very  good  to  me.  We  were 
'cordial  together.  He  asked  Dr.  Johnson 
and  me  to  stay  alKnigbt.  When  I  said  we 
must  be  at  Aberdeen,  he  repfied,  "  l^'elJ,  I 
am  h'ke  the  Romans:  I  shall  say  to  you, 
'  Happy  to  come;  happy  to  depart  ! '  "  He 
thanlced  Dr.  Johnson  for  his  visit.  Johv- 
SOK.  <<  I  little  thought^  when  I  had  the 
honour  to  meet  your  lordship  in  London, 
that  I  should  see  you  at  Monboddo."  AA 
ter  dinner,  as  the  ladies  were  going  away, 
Dr.  Johnson  would  stand  np'.  He  insi^- 
ed  that  politeness  was  of  great  eonseqnence 
in  society.  "  It  i^  (said  he)  fietitioin  be- 
nevolence. 1 1  supplies  the  place  of  it  amongst 
those  who  see  each  other  only  in  publick, 
or  bnt*  Ihtle,  Depend  upon  it  tne  want  of  it 
never  fails  to  produce  sontething  disagreea- 
ble to  one  or  other.  I  have  always  applied 
to  good  breeding,  what  Addison  in  his  Cato 
says  of  honour: 

*  Honoar's  a  sacred  tie ;  the  law  of  kings  ; 
The  noble  mind's  distingnishing  perfection. 
That  aids  and  strengthens  Viitae  whore  it  meeto  her. 
And  imitates  her  actions  where  she  is  not.*  " 

When  he  took  up  his  large  oak  stick,  he 
said,  "My  lord,  that's  Homerte*;"  thus 
pleasantly  alluding  to  his  brdship's  favourite 
writer. 

Gory,  my  lord's  black  servant,  was  sent 
as  our  guide,  to  conduct  us  to  the  high  road. 
The  circumstance  of  each  of  them  having  a 
black  servant  was  another  point  of  similari- 
ty between  Johnson  and  Monboddo.  I  oh- 
served  how  curious  it  was  to  see  an  African 
in  the  north  of  Scotland,  with  little  or  no 
difference  of  manners  from  those  of  the  na- 
tives. Dr.  Johnson  laughed  to  see  Gory 
and  Joseph  riding  together  most  cordially. 
"  Those  two  fellows  (said  he),  one  from 
Africa,  the  other,  fhim  Bohemia,  seem  quite 
at  home."  He  was  much  pleased  with 
Lord  Monboddo  to-day.  He  said,  he  wouki 
have  pardoned  him  for  a  few  paradoxes, 
when  he  found  he  had  so  much  that  was 
good:  hut  that,  from  his  appearance  in 
London,  he  thought  him  all  paradox;  which 
would  not  do.  fie  observed  that  his  lord- 
ship h  ad  talked  no  paradoxes  to-day.  ' '  And 
as  to  the  savage  and  the  London  shopkeep- 
er (said  he),  I  don't  know  but  I  might  have 
taken  the  side  of  the  savage  equally,  had 
any  body  else  taken  the  side  of  the  ahop- 


*  [Soch  is  the  happy  improvemeot  of  i 
that  readers  of  this  day  will  wonder  that  a  mark 
of  respect  to  ladies  now  so  universal  should  ever 
have  been  withheld.  It  sorely  was  not  so  ia  £i^ 
land  at  this  perkKL — ^Eo.] 
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Keeper  1."  H^  had  stid.to  my  lord,-  in  op- 
poatioa  to  the  value  of  the  savaged  cour- 
age, that  it  was  owing  to  his  limited  power 
of  thinking,  and  repeated  Pope's  verseft,  in 
which  ^' jQlacedonia'a  madman'*  ia  intro- 
duced, and  the  conclusion  aa, 

«*  Yet  ne'er  loob  forwafd  farther  than  hk  noae.'* 

I  ohjected  to  the  last  phrase,  as  being  low. 
Johnson.  "  Sir,  it  is  intended  to  be  low: 
it  is  satire.  The  expression  is  debased,  to 
debase  the  character." 

When  Gory  was  about  to  part  from  l2s, 
Dr.  Johnson  called  to  him,  ^^  Mr.  Qory, 
frive  me  leave  to  ask  you  a  question !  are 
you  baptised?"  Gpry  told  him  he  was — 
and  confirmed  by  the  Bishop  of  Durham. 
He  then  gave  him  a  shilling. 

We  had  a  tedious  driving  this  afternoon, 
and  were  somewhat  drowsy*  Last  night  I 
was  afraid  Dr.  Johnson  was  beginning  to 
faint  in  his  resolution;  for  he  said,  "  If  we 
must  ride  much,  we  shall  not  go^  and  there 's 
an  end  on't."  To-day,  when  he  talked  of 
Sky  with  spirit,  I  said,  "  Why,  sir,  you 
seemed  to  me  to  despond  yesterday.  You 
are  a  delicate  Londoner;  you  are  a  macca- 
roni ;  you  can't  ride."  Johnson.  "  Sir, 
I  shall  ride  better  than  you.  I  was  only 
afraid  I  should  not  find  a  horse  able  to 
carry  me."  I  hoped  then  there  would  be 
no  fear  of  getting  through  our  wild  Tour. 

We  came  to  Aberdeen  at  half  ati  hour 
past  eleven.  The  New  Inn,  we  were  told, 
was  full.  This  waa  comfortless.  The 
waiter,  however,  asked  if  one  of  our  names 
was  Boswell,  and  brought  me  a  letter,  lefl 
at  the  inn:  it  was  frota  Mr.'  Thrale,  en- 
closing one  to  Dr.  Johnson. .  Finding  who 
I  was,  we  were  told  they  would  contrive  to 
lodge  us  by  putting  us  for  a  night  into  a 
room  with  two  beds.  The  waiter  said  to 
me  in  the  broad  strong  Aberdeenshire  dia- 
lect, "  I  thought  I  knew  you,  by  your  like- 
ness to  your  father."  My  father  puts  up 
at  the  New  Inn,  when  on  his  circuit  Lit- 
tle was  said  to-night  I  was  to  sleep  m  a 
little  press-bed  in  Dr.  Johnson's  room.  I 
had  it  wheeled  out  into  the  dining-room, 
and  there  I  lay  very  well. 

Suiiday,  flStd  August. — I  sent  a  message 
to  Professor  Thomas  Gordon,  who  came 
and  breakfasted  with  us.    He  had  secured 


*  Johiuon  nys  to  Mn.  Thrale,  **  We  a|;iieed 
pratty  well,  only  we  diapoted  in  adjuating  the 
claim  of  merit  between  a  ahopkeeper  of  London 
and  a  savage  of  the  Ameriean  wildemeaseB.  Onr 
opinions  were,  I  think,  maintained  On  both  sides 
without  full  conviction.  Monboddo  declared  bold- 
ly for  the  savage,  and  I,  perhaps  for  that  reason, 
aided  with  the  citizen.'*— X«ff«r«,  v.  L  p.  115. 
See  also  another  avowal  of  his  readiness  to  take 
the  wrong  ^de  of  a  question  for  the  sake  of  aiga- 
ment,  sub  16th  June,  1784.-<-Ep.] 


seats  for  us  at  the  Eogliah  chapel  s.  We 
found  a  respectable  congregation,  and  an 
admirable  organ,  well  played  by  Mr.  Tait. 

We  walked  down  to  the  shore.  Dr. 
Johnson  laughed  to  hear  that  Cromwell's 
soldiers  taught  >  the  Aberdeen  people  to 
make  shoes  and  stockings,  and  to  plant  cab- 
bages. He  asked,  if  weaving  the  plaids 
was  ever  a  domestick  art  in  the  Highlands, 
like  spinning  or  knitting.  They  could  not 
inform  him  here.  But  he  conjectured  proba- 
bly, that  where  peonle  liVed  so  remote  from 
each  other,  it  Was  likely  tol)e  a  dome8ti(;k 
art)  as  we  see  it  was  amon^  the  ancients, 
from  Penelope.  I  was  sensible  to-day,  to 
an  extraordinary  degree,  of  Dr.  Johnson's 
excellent  Etiglish  nronunciation.  I.  cannot 
account  for  its  striking  me  more  now  >  than 
any  oth^r  day;  but  it  was  a^  if  new  to  me, 
and  I  listened  to  every  sentence  whic^  he 
spoke,  ^s  to  a  musical  composition..  Pro^ 
fessor  Gordon  gave  him  an  accoynt  of  the 
plan  of  education  in  his  collecre.  Dr.  John- 
son said,  it  was  similar  to  that  at  Oqcford. 
Waller,  the  poet's  great  grandson,  was 
studying  here.  Dr.  Johnson  wondered  that 
a  man  should  send  his  son  so  far  off,  when 
there  were  so  many  good  schools  in  Eng- 
land. He  said,  <<At  a  fi^reat  school  thete 
is  all  the  splendour  and  illumination  of  ma- 
nv  minds;  the  radiance  of  all  is  concentrat- 
ed in  each,  or  at  least  reflected  upon  each. 
But  we  must  own  that  neither  a  dull  boy, 
nor  an  idle  boy^  will  do  so  well  at  a  great 
school  as  at  a  private  one.  For  at  a  great 
school  there  are  always  boys  enough  to  do 
well  easilv,  who  are  sufficient  to  keep  up  the 
credit  of  the  school;  and  afWwhippingbeing 
tried  to  no  purpose,  the  dull  or  idle  TOys  are 
lefl  at  the  end  of  a  class,  having  the  appear- 
ance of  ^oing  through  the  course,  but  learn- 
ing nothing  at  all.  Such  boys  may  do  good 
at  a  private  school,  where  constant  atten- 
tibn  IS  paid  to  them,  and  they  are- watched. 
So  that  the  question  of  publick  or  private 
^ucation  is  not  properly  a  general  one;  but 
whether  one  or  the  other  ia  beet  for  my 
son" 

We  were  told  the  present  Mr.  Waller 
wac[  a  plain  countiy  gentleman;  and  his  son 
would  oe  such  another.  I  observed,  a  fami- 
ly could  not  expept  a  poet  but  in  a  hun- 
dred generations.  "  Nay,"  said  Dr.  John- 
son, "  not  one  family  in  a  hundred  can  ex- 

'  It  is  not  easy^to  say  why  Mr.  Boawell  here 
omili  to  state  that  at  church  Dr.  Johnson  was  nn 
cognized  by  a  London  acquaintance.  Lady  Diana 
Muldlcton,  who  mentioniiig.that  she  had  seen  him 
to  Lord  EroI's  brother,  Mr.  Boyd,  procured  tho 
travellers  an  invitation  to  Slaina  Castle.— rXeiiers. 
V.  i.  p.  118.  Lady  Diana  was  the  daughter  of 
Hairy  Grey,  third  Earl  of  Btamford,  and  wife  of 
Geoige  Middletou,  of  Lenton,  Esq.  She  died  ia 
1780.— Ed.] 
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pect  a  poet  in  a  httBdxed  genertitions.'*  He 
then  irepeated  Dryden's  celebratedJineo, 

'*  Three  poeto  in  three  dutant  ages  bom/'  Ice. 

and  a  part  of  a  Latin  translation  of  if  done 
at  Oxford  1 :  he  did  not  then  say  by  whom. 

He  received  a  card  from  Sir  Alexander 
Gordon,  who  had  be^n  his  acquaintance 
twenty  years  ago  in  London,  and  who,  **  if 
forgiven  for  not  answering  a  line  from  him," 
would  come  in  the  afternoon.  ,  Dr.  John- 
son rejoiced  to  hear  of  him,  and  begged  he 
would  come  an^  dine  with  us.  I  was  much 
pleased  to  sec  the  kindness  with  which 
Dr.  Johnton  received  his  old  friend  Sir 
Alexander;  a  ^entlem«n  of  good  family 
rLismore),  but  who  had  not  the  estate. 
The  king's  college  here  made  him  Professor 
of  Medicine,  which  affords  him  a  decent 
abbeistence.  He  told  us  that  the  value*  of 
the  stockings  exported  from  Aberdeen  was, 
in  peace,  a  hundred  thousand  pounds;  and 
amounted,  ii  time  of  war,  to  one  hundred 
and  seventy  thousand  pounds.  Dr.  John- 
son, asked  what  made  the  difference  ?  Here 
we  had  a  proof  of  the  comparative  sagacity 
of  the  two  professors.  Sir  Alexander  an- 
swered, "  Because  there  is  more  occasion 
for  them  in  war."  Professor  Thomas  Gor- 
don answered, "  Because  the  Germans,  who 
are  our  great  rivals  in  the  manufacture  of 
stockings,  are  otherwise  employed  in  time, 
of  war,"  JoHirsox.  "  jSir,  you  have  given 
a  very  good  solution."     .  / 

At  dinner,  DK  Johnson  ate  several  plate- 
fulls.of  Scotch  hroth,  with  barley  and  peas 
in  it,  and  seemed  ver^  fond  of  the  dish.  I 
said, "  You  never  ate  it  before. "  Johic son, 
"  No,  sir;  but  I  don't,  care  how  soon  I  eat 
it  again."    My  cousin,  Miss  Dallas,  former- 

Sr  of  Inverness,  was  married  to  Mr.^  Rid- 
och,  one  of  the  ministers  of  the  Englisb 
chapel  here.  He  was  ill,  and  confined  to 
his  room;  but  she  sent  us  a  kind  invilation 
to  tea,  which  we  all  accepted.  She  was 
the  same  lively,  sensible,  cheerful  woman, 
as  ever.  Dr.  Johnson  here  threw  out  some 
jokes  against  Scotland.  He  said,  *'  You  go 
first  to  Aberdeen;  then  to  Enitru  (t^  Scot-^ 
tish  pronunciation  of  Edinburgh);  then  to 
Newcastle,  to  be  polished  by  the  colliers; 
then  to  York;  then  to  London."  And  he 
laid  hold  of  a  little  girl,. Stuart  Dallas,  niece 
to  Mrs.  Riddpch,  and,  representing  himself 
as  a  giant,  said,  he  would  take  her  with 
him !  telling  her,  in  a  hollow  voice,  that  he] 

*  London,  fid  May,  1778.  Dr.  Johnson' ae 
knowledged  that  he  was  himself  the  author  o^ 
the  translatioii  above  aHvded  to,  and  dictated  i 
to  me  aa  foUows: 

Qn<M  landet  vates  Ghratm  Romanoi  et  Avf^vm 

Trw  tria  temporibw  aacla  dedere  aata. 
Sublime  ingenium  Graliu }  RomaniM  habebat 

Cannen  grande  lonans }  Anglus  utrumque  tullt. 
Nil  nmjua  Naturacaplt:  clarare  prioras 

(Uhb  potnera  duoa  tertioa  anm  liabet.    BoawsLL. 


[to0r  to  tbx 

Kved  in  a  cave,  and  had  a  bed  in  the  rock, 
and  she  should  have  a  little  bed  cut  opposite 
toitl 

He  thus  treated  tiie  point,  as  to  prrwrrip- 
tion  *  of  murder  in  Scotland.  "  A  jury  in 
£}ngland  would  make  aikiwance  for  deficien- 
cies of  evideiice,.on  account  of  lapse  of  time: 
but  a  general  rule  that  a  crime  shouMl  not 
be  punished,  or  tried  for  the  purpose  of  pun- 
ishment, after  twenty  years,  is  bad.  It 
is  cant  to  talk  of  the  k*ing*6  advocate  delay- 
ing a  prosecution  from  roalicje.  How  un- 
likely IS  it  the  king's  advocate  should  have 
mali^le  against  persons  who  commit  mur- 
der, or  should  even  know  them  at  alL  If 
the  son  of  the  murdered  man  should  kill  t^ 
murderer  who  got  off  merely  by  prescrip- 
tion, I  wouUi  help  him  to  make  his  escape; 
though,  were  I  upon  his  jury,  I  would  not 
acquit  him.  I  would  not  advise  hhn  to 
commit  such  an  act  On  the  contrary,  I 
would  bid  him  submit  to  the  determination 
of  society,  because  a  man  is  bound  to  sub- 
mit to  the  inconveniences  of  it,  a»  he  enjoyi 
the  good:  but  the  young  man^  though  po- 
litically wrong,  would  not  be  morally  wrong. 
He  would  have  to  say,  *  Here  I  am  amongst 
barbarians,  who  not  only  refuse  to  do  jus- 
tice, but  encourage  the  greatest  of  aQ 
crimes.  I  am  therefore  in  a  state  of  nature; 
for,  so  far.  as  there  is  no  law,  it  is  ti  state  of 
nature;  and  consequently,  upon  the  eternal 
and  imi9utable  law  of  justicd,  which  requires 
that  he  who  sheds  man's  blCNod  should  have 
his  blood  shed,  I  will  stab  the  murderer  of 
my  father .' " 

We  went  to  our  inn,  and  &at  quietly. 
Dr.  Johnson  borrowed,  at  Mr.  Riddoch^ 
a  volume  of  Massillon's  Discourses  on  the 
Psakns;  but  I  found  he  read  little  in  it.  Og- 
den  too  he  sometimes  took  up,  and  glancal 
at;  but  threw  it  down  again.  I  then  enter- 
ed upon  religious  conversation.  Never  did 
I  see  him  in  a  better  frame:  cahn,  gentle, 
wise,  holy.  I  said,  "  Would  not  the  same 
objection  hold  against  the  Trinity  aa  against 
transubstaatiation?  "  "  Yes,"  said  he,  "if 
you  take  Uiree  and  one  in-  the  same  sense. 
If  you  do  so,  to  be  sure  you  cannot  believe 
it^  but  the  three  persons  in  the  Godhead 
are  three  in  one  sense,  and  one  in  another. 
We  cannot  tdl  how;  and  that  is  the  m^'s- 
teryJ"  ^^ 

T  spoke  of  the  satisfaction  of  Christ.  He 
'^id  his  notion  was,  that  it  did  not  atone 
for  th^sins  of  the  world;  but,  by  siitisfying 
divine  justice,  by  showing  that  no  less  than 
the  Son  of  God  suffered  for  sin.  it  showed 
to  men  and  innumerable  created  beings  the 
heinousness  of  it,  and  therefore  rendered  it 
unnecessary  for  divine  vengeance  to  be  ex 
excised  against  sinners,  as  it  otherwise 
must  have  been;  that  in  this  way  it  might 


>  [See  anie,  p.  827.«-£d.] 


operate  even  in  favour  of  Ibose  who-  had 
never  heard  of  it;  as  to  those  who  did  hear 
of  it,  the  efiect  it  should  produce  would  be 
repentance  and  piety,  t^  impressing  upon 
«  the  mind  p.  just  notion  of  sin;  that  ori^nai 
sin  was  the  propensity  to  e^l,  which  no 
doubt  was  occasioned  by  the,  fall.  He  pre* 
aented  this  solemn  subject  in  a  new  light  to 
me  1,  and  rendered  much  more  Fational  and 
clear  the  doctrine  of  what  our  Saviour  has 
done  for  ns;  as  itrenovedth^  notion  of  im- 
puted rififhteou^nees  in  0OK)peratinff:  where^ 
as  by  this  view,  Christ  has  doAe  all  already 
that  he  had  to  do,  or  is  ev«r  to  do,  for  man- 
kind, by  making  his  great  satisfaction;  the 
consequences  of  which  will  affect  each  in- 
dividual according  to  the  particular  conduct 
of  each:  1  would  illustrate  this  by  saying, 
that  Christ's  satisfaction  resembles  a  sun 
placed  to  show  light  to  men,  so  that  it  de- 
pends upon  them3elves ,  whether  they  will 
walk  the  right  wa^  or  not,  v^hich  they  could 
not  have  done  'without  thkt  sun,  "  the  sun 
of  righteousness,^*  There  is,  however, 
more  in-  it  than  merely  giving  lightr^"  u 
light  to  t^hten  the  Gentiles; "  for  we  are 
tokl,  there  is  '^  healing  under  his  wings,** 
Dr.  Johnson  said  to  me^  <<  Richard  Baxter 
commends  a  treatise  by  Grotius,  'De  SatiS' 
faetiane  Ckri^tu**  1  have  never  read  it: 
t)ut  I  intend  to  read  it;  and  you  may  reaa 
it"  I  remarked,  upon  tlie  principle  now 
laid  down,  we  might  explain- the  difficult  and 
seemingly  hard  text,  *lThey  that  believe 
shall  TO  saved;  and  they  that  believe  not 
shall  be  damned."  They  that  believe  shall 
have  such  an  in^ression  made  upon  their 
minds,  as  will  make  them  act  so  that  they 
may  be  accepted  by  God. 

\Ve  talked  of  one  of  our  friends  2  taking 
ill,  for  a  length  of  time,  a  hasty  expression 
of  Dr.  Johnson's  to  him,  on  hi9  attempting 
to  prosecute  a  subject  that  had  a  reference 
to  religion,  beyond  the  bounds  within  which 
the  Doctor  thought  such  topicks'  should  be 
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*  My  worthy,  intenigent,  and  candid  friend. 
Dr.  Kippis,  infonns  me,  that  several  divines  have 
thos  explained  the  mediation  of  our  Saviour. 
What  Dr.  Johnson  now  delivered  was  bat  a  tem- 
porary opinion  ;  for  he  qfterwards  was  fully 
convinced  of  the  propitiatory  sacrifice,  as  I  shall 
show  at  large  in  my  future  work,  "  The  Life  of 
Samuel  Johnson,  LL.  D.'* — Boswitll.  '  [Dr. 
Kippis  was  a  dissenter.  Dr.'  Johnson *s  Prayers 
and  Meditations  abundantly  prove  that  he  was, 
as  far  back  a»we  have  any  record  of  his  religions 
feelings,  fully  convinced  o^Hti^fropitiatonf  sacri- 
fice. In  tlie  prayer  on  his  birthday,  in  1738 
(transcribed  by  him  in  1768),  he  expressly  states 
his  hope  of  salvation  "through  iiae  satisfaction 
of  Jesus  Christ*'— Ed.] 

*  [No  doubt  Mr.  Langton.  Bat  see  ante^  p. 
821  ;  where  it  is  surniieed  that  the  affiiir  at  Mr. 
DiDy's  was  probably  not  the  sole  caoae  of  Mr. 
LangtoB's  resmtiiient — ^n.] 


oonfined  in  a  mixej  cempasy.  Johnson. 
"What  is  to  betane  of  society,  if  a 
friendship  of  twenty  years  is  to  be  broken 
off  for  such  a  cause  ? "    As  Bacon  says, 

"  Who  then  to  frail  mortality  shall  trust, 
''  But  limns  the  water,  or  bat  writes  in  dust." 

I  said,  he  should  write,  expressly  in  sui>* 
port  of  Christismty;  for  that,  although  a 
reverence  for  it  shjui^  through  his  works 
in  several  places,  that  is  not  enough .  <  *  You 
know,"  said  I,  "what  Grotius  has  done, 
and  what  Addison  has  done,  yon  should  do 
alK)."    He  replied,  "  i  hope  I  shall." 

Mondmy,  ^d  n&ugus^. — PrinoiDal  Cainp<- 
bell,  Sir  Alexander.  Gordon,  Professor  Gor- 
don,  and  Professor  Roes,  visited  us  in-  the 
morning,  as  did  Dr.  Gerard,  who  had  come 
SIX  mites  from  the  oofintry  on  purpose. 
We  went  and  «aw  the  Marisehal  College  9, 
and  atone  o'clock  we  waited  on  the  magis- 
trates in  the  town-hall,  as  'diev  had  invited 
us,  hi  order  to  present  0t.  Johnson  with 
tlie  freedom  of  the  town,  which  Provost 
Jopp  did  wifli  a  venry  good  grace.  Dr. 
Johnson  was  much  pleas^  with  this  mark 
of  attention,  and  reeerved  it  vafy  politely. 
There  was  a  pretty  numerous  company  a^* 
sembled.  h  was  striking  to  hear  all  of  them 
drinking  ^ '  Dr.  Johnsoni  Dr.  JoKnson ! "  in 
the  town-hall  k]^  Aberdeen,  and  then  to  see 
him  with  his  burgess-ticket,  or  diploma  4, 
in  his  hat,  which  he  wore  as  he.  walked 
along  the  street,  according  to  the  usual 
custom..  It  gave  me  gpreat  satisfection  to 
observe  the  regard,  and  indeed  fondness  too, 
i^hich  every  lK)dy  here  had  for  my  father. 

While  Sir  Alexander  Gordon  conducted 
Dr.  Johnson  to  old  Aberdeen,  Professor 
Gordon  and  I  called  on  Mr.  Riddoch^ 
whom  I  (bund  to  be  a  grave  worthy  clergy- 
nnan.  He  observed  that,  whatever  might 
be  said  of  Dr,  Johnson  while  he  was  alive, 
he  wouldj  af\er  he  was  dead,  be  looked 
upon  by  the  world  with,  regard  and  aston- 
ishment, on  account  of  his  Dictionary.  ' 

'  Dr,  Beattie  was  lo  kuufly  entertained  b  Eng- 
land, thai  he  had  not  yet  retomed  home. — ^Bos- 

WELI.. 

^  Br.   Jefanaorf*8  burgeai-ticket  was  in  these 


. "  Aberdonia,  vi^imo  tertio  die  niensis  Auga»- 
ti,  anno  Domini  millesimo  teptiqgentesimo  septu- 
agesimo  tertio,  in  pre^entia  honorabUinm  virorem, 
Jacobi  Jopp,  armigeri,  pnEpositi, .  Adami  Duff, 
Gttlielmi  Young,  Geoigii  Marr,  et-Golielmi  Forbes, 
Balivonun,  Gnlielmi  Rainie  Decani  gailde,  et  Jo- 
anois  Nicoli  Thesanrarii  dicti  baigi. 

*'  Quo  die  vir  geoerosus  et  doctrina  dams,  Sam- 
uel Johnson,  LL.  D.  receptus  et  admissns  fuit  in 
municipes  et  fiatres  auildn  praefiiti  burgi  de  Aber- 
deen. In  deditiflsimi  amoris  .et  affectus  ac  ezimis 
observantiiitf  tesseram,  qnibus  dioti  magistratua  earn 
amplectnntnr.    Extraotum  per  me^  Ajubx.  Ca»« 

NEGIS." — ^BotWXLI- 


dds 
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Professor  (xordon  and  I  wrfiked  over  to 
the  old  college,  which  Dr.  Johnson  had 
seen  by  ihis  time.  I  stepped  into  the 
chapel,  and  looked  at  the  (omo  of  the  foun- 
der, Archbishop  £lphinston,  of  whom  I 
shall  have  occasion  to  write  in  my  History  ^ 
of  James  IV.  of  Scotland,  the  patron  of  my 
family. 

We  dined  at  Sir  Alexander  Gordon's, 
The  provost,  Professor  Ross,  Prqfessor 
Dunbar,  Professor  Thomas  Gordon,  was 
there.,  Af\er  dinner  came  in  Dr.  Gerard, 
Professor  Leslie,  Professor  Macleod.  We 
had  little  or  no  conversation  in  the  morn- 
ing ;  now  we  were  but  barren.  -  The  pro- 
fessors seemed  afraid  to  speak. 

Dr.  Gerard  told  us  that  an  eminent 
printer*  was  very  intimate  with  Warbur- 
ton.  Johnson.  "  Why,  sir,  he  has  print- 
ed some  of  his  works,  and  perhaps  bought 
the  property  of  some  of  them.  The  inti- 
macy is  such  as  one  of  the  professors  here 
may  have  with. one  of  the  carpentefti  who 
is.  repairing  the  college."  *VBut,'*  said 
Gerard,  "  I  saw  a  letter  from  him  to  this 
printer,  in  which  he  says,  that  the  one  half 
of  the  clergy  of  the  church  of  Scotland  are 
fanaticks,  and  the  other  half  infidels." 
Johnson.  <<Warburton  has  accustomed 
himself  to  write  letters  just,  as  he  speaks, 
without  thinking  any  more  of  what  he 
throws  out  When  I  read  Warburtpn  first, 
and  observed  his  force,  and  his  contempt 
of  mankind,  I  thought  he  had  driven  the 
world  before  him ;  but  I  soon  found  that 
^as  not  the  case ;  for  Warburton,  by  ex- 
tending his  abuse,  rendered  it  inefiectual." 

He  toU  me,  when  we  were  by  ourselves, 
that  he  thought  it  very  wrong  in  the  printer 
to  show  Warburton's  letter,  as  it  wa§  fus- 
ing a  body,  of  enemies  against /him.  He 
thought  it  foolish  in  Warburton  to  write  so 
to  the  printer ;  and  added,  "  Sir,  the.  worst 
wav  of  neing  intimate  is  by  scribbling."  He 
called  Warburton's  "  Doctrine  0/ Grace  "  a 
poor  performance,  and  so  he -said  was  Wes- 
ley's Answer.  "  Warburton,"  he  observ- 
ed, "  had  laid  himself  very  open.  In  par- 
ticular, he  was  weak  enough  to  say,  tna^t, 
in  some  disorders  of  the  imagination,  peo- 
ple had  spoken  with  tongues,  had  spoken 
languages  which  they  never  heard  before ; 
a  thing  as  absurd  as  to  say,  that  in  some 
disorders  of  the  imagination,  people  had 
been  known  to  fly.'* 

I  talked  of  the  difierence  of  genius,  to 
try  if  I  could  engage  Gerard  in  a  disquisi- 
tion with  Dr.  Johiispn;  but  I  did  nqt 
succeed.  I  mentioned,  as  a  curious  fact, 
that  Locke  had  written  verses.  Johnson. 
"  I  know  of  none,  sir,  but  a  kind  of  exercise 


*  {This,  like  many  similar  intimationfl  Bcattered 
through  these  volumes,  does  not  appear  to  have 
been  earned  mto  effect— Ed.] 

*  [Certainly  Mr.  StrahBn.--£D.] 


[toue  to  THS 

prefixed  to  Dr.  Sydenham's  works,  in 
which  he  has  some  conceits  about  the 
dropsy,  in  which  water  and '  burning  are 
united ;  and  how  Dr.  Sydenham  remoTtd 
fire  by  drawing  ofi"  water,  contrary  to  the 
usual  practice,  which  is  to  extinguish  fire 
by  bringing  water  upon  it.  I  am  not  sure 
that  there  is  a  word. of  all  this  ;  but  it  is 
siKh  kind  of  talks." 


^  AU  this,  aa  Dir.  Johnson  suspected  at  ihs 
time,  was  the  inmiedlate  invention  of  his  own 
lively  imagioation;  for  there  is  not  one  word  «f  it 
in  Mr.  Lo6ke'a  complimentary  perfonnanceu  My 
readera  will,  I  have  no  doubt,  like  to  be  wa&Atd, 
by  comparing  them;  and,  at  any  rate,  it  amy  en- 
tertain theoi  to  read  venes  composed  by  ow 
great  metaphysician,  when  a'  bachelor  in  phy- 
sifck. 

▲UOKAI,  IH  TmAOTATOM  BiUS  »■  FBBBIBDa. 

Febrllea  astus,  vlctnmqae  wdoribus  orbem 

Flevit,  non  tantis  par  medicina  malls. 
Qnum  poat  mille  artea,  medice  tentamlna  cm, 

Ardet  adhuc  fisbrla;  nee  Telit  Kite  regL 
Pivda  ramus  llammls;  solum  Hoc  speramna  ab  Iga*. 

Ut  restet  paucus,  qnem  caplt  orna,  ctnis. 
|>um  qutorit  medicus  febria  caussamqne,  modma^m^ 

Flammarom  «t  tenabvaa,  et  sine  luoe  ftces; 
Cluaa  traelat  patltnr  flammas,  et  febre  cataaceaa, 

Cor^uit  Ipse  sids  vIcUma  rapta  focis. 
QtA  tardos  petuic  morbos,  aitusqua  treoiMilca, 

Sistere,  febrill  se  videt  igne  rapi. 
Sic  Ihher  exesos  fuMt  tiblcine  moros; 

Diun  trahlt  anUqusa  lenta  raina  don 
8ed  si  flamma  Torax  miseraa  incenderit  •doa, 

Unica  flagrantes  tunc  sepelire  salus.   ' 
Fit  Alga,  tectonicas  nemo  tunc  invooat  aites; 

Cum  perit  artMlcis  non  mious  nsu  donioa. 
Be  tandem  Sydenham  ibbrlsque  achoUeqiia  nmsl 

OpponeuB,  morM  qucrit,  et  artis  opem. 
Non  temere  iacuaat  lect»  putredinis  ignesj 

Nee  flctus,  febres  qui  fdvet,  hqmor  eriL. 
Non  bllem  illc  movet,  nulla  hie  pituita;  Balutia 

Qua  spes,  si  (Ulax  ardeat  intus  aquaf 
Nee  doctas  taagno  lixas  ostentat  hlatu, 

Quts  ipsis  mi^or  febribos  ardor  inest. 
Innocuas  placide  corpus  Jubet  larere  flammas, 

Et  JuBto  rapidos  temperat  igne  ibcoa. 
Quid  febrim  exstinguat,  varius  quid  pMtulat  aaoh 

Solari  apgrotos,  qua  potes  arte,  docet. 
Hactenus  ipsa  suum  tlmuit  natura  caloreni, 

Dura  s»pe  Incerto,  quo  calet,  igne  perlt: 
Duni  reparat  tacltos  male  provida  wangtiinis  igoci^ 

Pnelusit  bosto,  fit  calor  iste  rogos. 
Jam  secura  sues  fbveant  praoordia  Hanmaa, 

Quern  natura  negat,  dat  medlcina  modum. 
Nee  solum  fhciles  compesclt  sanguinis  astua, 

Dum  dubia  est  inter  spemque  metumqae  sahi^ 
Sed  Ibiala  malum  domuit,  quodque  aatra  malignoA 

Credimus,  Iratam  toI  genuisse  Btygem- 
Extorsit  Lachesi  cultros,  petisqoe  Tenenom 

Abstulit,  et  Untoa  non  sinit  esse  metoa. 
Quis  tandem  arte  nova  domitam  mitescae  peatem 

Credat,  et  anUquas  ponere  posse  minas  f 
Po«t  tot  mille  necea,  cumulataque  Ainera  bosto, 

Victa  |acet,  psrro  vulnere,  dlra  lues. 
JEtheric  quanquam  spargunt  contagia  ftaiuma, 

Qtticquid  tnest  btis  Ignibus,  ignis  erit. 
Delapsa  c<plo  flamma  licet  acrius  want, 

Has  gelida  exstlngui  non  nisi  morte  potaa? 
Tu  meliora  paras  rictrix  mediciua}  tu^ue 

Pestls  qua  superAt  cnucta,  triumphus  aria. 
Ylve  liber,  Ticti^  febrilibus  Ignlbus}  unus 

Te  simul  et  mundum  qui  manet,  ignis  erlt. 

J.  Looke,  JL  M.  Ex.  Aede  CkrUth  0*o»^-BoswaLL 


[Mr.  Boswell  says,  that  Dr.  Johnaon's  ob 
vation  was  '*  the  immediate  invention  of  hia  own 
lively  imagination;*'  and  that  there  was  **noi 
one  word  of  it  in  Mr.  Locke'a  peiformanoe;" 
but  did  Mr.  Boswell  read  the  vecsea  ?— or  what 
did  beundentaBd  by  *<Nsc  ficCas,  feiMeB  qai  fo- 


HBBRIDESJ 

We  spoke  of  Fingal.  Dr.  Johnson  said 
c^almly,  <<  If  the  poems  wertf  really  transla* 
ted,  they  were  cerUinly  first  written 
down.  Let  Mr.  Macpherson  deposit  the 
manuscript  in  one  of  the  eoUegw  at  Aher- 
deen,  where  there  are  people  who  can 
judge ;  and,  if  the  profeasora  certify  the 
authenticity,  then  there  wiH  he  an  end  .of 
the  controversy.  If  he  does  not  take  this 
obvious  and  easy  method,  he  gives  the  best 
reason  to  doubt ;  considering,  too,  how 
much  is  Against  it  hpri9ri,*^ 

We  sauntered  after  dinner  in  Sir  Alex- 
ander^ garden,  and  saw  his  little  grotto, 
which  id  hung  with  pieces  of  poetry  writ- 
ten in  a  lair  hand.  It  was  affreeable  to 
observe  the  contentment  and  kindness  of 
this  quiet,  benevolent  man.  '  Professor 
Macleod  was  brother  to  Macleod  of  Talisk- 
er,  and  brother-in-law  to  th^  Laird  of  Col. 
He  gave  me  a  letter  to  young  CoL  I  was 
weary  of  this  day,  and  b^an  to  think  wish- 
fully of  being  again  in  motion.  I  was  un- 
easy to  think  myself  too  fastidious^  whilst 
I  fancied  Dr.  Jcmnaon  quite  satisfied.  But 
he  owned  to  me  that  he  was  fatigued,  and 
teased  by  sir  Alexander's  doing  too  liluch 
to  entertain  him.  I  said,  it  was  all  kind- 
ness. JoHHsoir.  <<Tnie,  sir;  but  sensa- 
tion is  sensation.'*  Boswali..  ^  It  is  so : 
we  feel  pain  equally  from  the  surgeon's 
probe,  as  from  tne  sword  of  the  fbe.'^ 

We  visited  two  booksellers'  shops,  and 
could  not  find  Arthur  Johnston's  'Poems  K 
We  went  and  sat  near  an  hour  at  Mr. 
Riddoch's.  He  could  not  tell  distinctly 
how  much  education  at  the  college  here 
oosts,  which  disgusted  Dr.  Johnson.  I 
had  pledged  myself  that  we  should  go  to 
the  inn,  and  not  stay  supper.  They  press- 
ed us,  but  he  W88  resolute.  I  saw  Mr. 
Riddoch  did  not  please  him.  He  said  to 
me,  aflerwards,  "  Sir,  he  has  no  vigour  in 
his  talk/'  But  mv  friend  should  have  con- 
sidered, that  he  himself  was  not  in  good 
humour ;  so  that  it  was  not  easy  to  talk  to 
his  satisfaction.  We  sat  contentedly  a\ 
our  inn.  He  then  became  merry,  and  ob- 
served how  little  we  had  either  heard  or 

said  at  Aberdeen;  that  the  Aberdonians 

-  -  - 

vet  humor  eat  ?"  and  «  Si  faUax  ardeai  mtas 
aqtMt**  Sorely  these  are  the  eoneettg,  though 
not  the  precise  ezpreanoas,  which  Johnson  cen- 
sored, and  the  whole  is  made  up  of  the  same 
"  kind  of  talk.  "—iU).] 

*  [Johnston  is  one  of  the  most  eminent  men 
that  Aberdeen  has  produced.  He  .was  a  native 
of  the  county,  (bom  aboot  1587),  and  rector  of 
the  university^  His  works  were  originally  print- 
ed at  Aberdeen;  and  their  not  being  to  be  found 
in  that  seat  of  learning  to  which  he  did  so  much 
honour  is  exceedingly  strange.  But  such  things 
sometimes  happen.  In  Haarlem,  the  cradle  of 
the  art  of  printing,  the  editor  could  not  find  a 
guide-book  to  the  town. — flo  ] 
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had  not  staflfed  a  singie  mmffkm  (Hie  Scot- 
tish word  for  hare)  for  us  to  pursue.  ' 

Ttieidaif,  Uth  JStugu$t.—We  set  out 
about  eiffht  in  the  morning,  and  breakfast* 
ed  at  EUon.  The  landlady  said  to  me,  "  Is 
not  this  the  great  doctor  that  is  going  about 
through  the  country?"  I  said,  "Yes." 
"  Ay,»*  said  she,  "  we  heaid  of  him;  I  made 
an  errand  into  the  room  on  purpose  to  see 
him.  There's  something  great  in  his  ap- 
peahmce:  it  is  a  pleasure  to  have  such  a 
man  in  one's  house;  a  man  who  does  so 
much  good.  If  I  had  thought  of  it,  I  would 
have  shown  him  a  child  of  mine,  who  has 
had  a  lump  on  hi»  throat  for  some  time." 
"  But,"  said  I,  "  he  is  not  a  doctor  of  phy- 
sicki"  "  te  he  an  oculist?"  said  the  hmd- 
lord.  "  No,"  said  I;  **  he  is  only  a  very  learn* 
«d  man."  LxHDLomD.  '**  They  say  he  is 
the  greatest  man  in  England,  except  Loid 
Mansfield."  Dn  Johnson  was  hiffhiv  enter* 
tained  with  this,  and  I  do  thidc  he  was 
pleased  too.  He  said,  "  I  like  the  excep- 
tion. Tq  have  called  me  the  greatest  man 
in  Eni^land,  wonkl  have  been  an  unmeaning- 
compliment;  but  the  exception  marked  thai 
the  praise  was  in  earnest,  and,  in  Scotland,, 
the  exception  must  beJUxd  Mansfield,  or — 
Sir  John  Pringle." 

He  toid  me  a  good  flloiy  of  Dr.  Gold* 
smith.  Graham,  who  wrote  «*  Telemachus^ 
a  Masque,"  was  sitting  one  niffht  with  him. 
and  Dr.  Johnson,  and  was  half  drunk.  He 
rattled  away  to  Dr.  Johnson.  "  You  are  a 
clever  felbw,  to  be  sure;  but  you  cannot 
write  an  essav  like  Addison,  or  verses  like 
the  Rape  of  the  Lock."  At  last  he  said^,. 
"  Doctor,  I  shoukl  be  happy  to  see  y^u  at 
Bton8.»»  « I  shall  be  glad  to  wait  on  you," 
answered  Goldsmith.  ^  No,"  said  Graham,. 
"  »t  is  not  you  I  mean,  Dr.  Jktner;  »t  is  Dr. 
Mi^or,  there."-  Goldsmitii  was  excessil^ly 
hurt  by  this,  tie  aflerwards  spoke  of  it 
himself.  <«  Graham,"  ^aid  he,  *Ms  a  fellow 
to  make  one  commit  suicide." 

We  had  received  a  pohte  invitation  to 
Slains  castle.  We  amve#  there  just  at* 
three  o'clock,  as  the  }^\\  for  iinner  Was 
ringing.  Though,  fVom  its  being  just  on 
the  north-east  ocean,  no  tr^  vijjl  grow 
here.  Lord  Enrol  has  done  all  that  can  be 
done.  He  has  cultivated  his  fields  so  hs  to 
bear  rich  crops  of  every  kind,  and  he  has 


'  I  am  sure  I  have  related  this  story  exactly  as 
Dr.  Johnson  told  it  to  me;  but  a  friend  who  hat 
ofWn  heard  him  tell  it  informs  me,  that^  usually 
introduced  a  circumstance  which  ought  not  to- 
be  omhted.  <*  At  last,  sir,  (?mham,  having  now 
got  to  about  the  pitch  of  looking  at  one  man,  andt 
talking  to  another,  said.  Doctor,  &c.*'  **  What 
effect,"  Dr.  Johason  used  to  add,  *'  this  hM  on. 
Goldsmith,  who  was  as  irascible  as  a  hornet,  ma} 
be  easily  conceived." — Boswell. 

'  [Graham  was  one  of  the  masten  at  Eton.'— > 
Ed.] 
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made  an  excellent  kitchen'-garSen,  with  a 
hot-house.  I  had  never  seen  any  of  the 
family;  but  there  had  been  a  card  of  invita- 
tion written  by  the  honourable  Charles 
Boyd,  the  earl's  brother.  We  -were  con- 
ducted into  the  house^  and  at  the  diningr- 
room  door  were  met  by  that  gentleman, 
whom  both  of  us  at  first  took  to  be  Lord 
Errol;  but  he  soon  corrected  our  mistake. 
My  lord  was  gone  to  dine  in  the  neirhbovr- 
hood,  at  an  entertainment  given  by  Mr. 
Irvine  of  Drum.  Lady  Errbl^  received 
us  politely,  and  was  very  attentive  to  us 
during  the  time  of  dinner.  There  was  no- 
body at  table  but  her  ladyship,  Mr.  Boyd, 
and  some  of  the  chiUren,  their  governour 
and  governess.  Mr.  Boyd  put  Dr.  Johnson 
in  mind  of  having  dined  with  him  at  Cum- 
minff  3  the  ouaker'a,  along  with  a  Mr.  Hall 
and  Miss  Williams:  this  was  a  bond  of  con- 
nexion between  them.  For  me,  Mr.  Boyd's 
acquaintance  with  my  father  was  enough. 
Aiter  dinner,  Lady  Errol  favoured  us  with  a 
sight  of  her  young  family,  whom  she  made 
.stand  up  in  a  row:  there  were  six  daughters 
and  two  sons.  It  was-  a  very  pleasing  sight. 
Dr.  Johnson  proposed  our  setting  out 
Mr.  Bovd  said,  ne  hoped  we  would  stay  all 
night;  his  brother  woukl  be  at  home  in  the 
evening,  and  would  be  very  sorry  if  he  miss- 
ed us.  Mr.  Boyd  wm  called  out  of  the 
room.  I  was  very  desirous  to  stay  in  so 
comfortable  a  house,  and  1  wjshed  to  see 
Lord  Errol.  Dr.  Johnson,  however,  was 
right  in  resolving  to  go,  if  we  were  not  a^k- 
ed  again,  as  it  is  best  to  err  on  the  safe  side 
in  such  cases,  and  to  be  sure  that  one  is 
lOuitA  welcome.  To  my  great  joy,  when  Mn 
fioya  returned,  he  told  Dr.  Johnson  that«t 
jf^Lody  Errol  who  had  called  him  out,  and 
said  that  she  would  never  let  Dr.  Johnson 
in(§  the  house  again,  if  he  went  away  that 
night;  and  that  she  had  ordered  the  coach, 
to  carry  us  to  view  %  great  curiosity  on  the 
eoast,  afler  which  w»  should  see  the  house. 
We  cheerfully  agreed. 

•  Mr.  Boyd  ^t^  engaged,  in  1745-6,  on  the 
same  syJe  vith  many  unfortunate  mistaken 
noblpnen  and  ffentTemen.  He  escaped,  and 
lay  concealed  tor  a  year  in  the  island  of  Ar- 
ran,  tb^ncient  territory  of  the  Boyds.  He 
xhea^tftent  tp  Francei  and  was  about  twenty 
,  years  on  the  continent  He  married  a 
Frsftch  lady,4ind  now  lived  very  comfort- 
ably at  Aberdeen,  and  was  much  at  Slains 
castle.  He  entertained  us  with  great  civil- 
ity. H#  had  a  pompou^ness  or  fonnal  plen- 
itude in  his  conversation,  which  I  did  not 
dislike.    Dr.  Johnson  said,  '*  there  was  too 


>  psabella,  daughter  of  Sir  William  Cair,  of 
^I,  in  Northnmberlaod,  bart  She  died  in  1 808 ; 
having  had,  by  Lord  Errol,  three  sons  and  nine 
'danghtera. — ^Ed^ 

'  [See,  as  to  CAmming,  jio«f ,  20tb  Aogoat,  1778. 
—Ed.] 
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much  elaboration  in  his  talk."  It  gave  ma 
pleasure  te  see  him,  a  steady  branch  of  the 
family,  se.ttinff  forth  all  its  advantages  with 
much  zeal.  He  told  us  that  La^  Errol 
was  one  of  the  most  pious  and  senaible  wo* 
men  in  the  island:  had  a  good  head,  and  as 
ffood  a  heart  He  said,  she  did  not  use 
force  or  fear  in  educating  her  chiklren. 
JoHNSoir.  <'  Sir,  she  is  wrong;  I  would 
rather  have  the  rod  to  be  the  general  terror 
to  all,  to  make  them  learn,  than  tell  a  ckiki, 
if  you  do  thus  or  thus,  you  will  be  more  es- 
teemed than  your  brothers  or  sistera.  The 
rod  produces  an  effect  which  terminates  in 
itself.  A  child  is  afrakl  of  being  whipped 
and>gets  his  task,  and  there's  an  end  on  *t ; 
\diereas,  by  exciting  emulation  and  compari- 
sons of  superiority,  yon  lay  the  foundation 
of  lasting  mischief;  you  make  brothers  and 
sisters  hate  each  other." 

Durrag  Mr.  Boyd's  stay  in  Arraa,  he  had 
found  a  chest  of  medical  ibooks,  left  by  a 
surgeon  there,  and  had  read  them  till  'he 
acquired  some  ekili  in  physick,  in  conse^ 
quence.  of  which  he  is  oflen  consulted  by 
the  poor.  There  were  several  here  waiting 
for  him  as  patients. 

We  walked  round  the  house  till  atopned 
by  a  cut  made  by  the  influx  of  the  aea.  The 
house  is  built  quite  upon  the  ahore  ;  the 
windows  look  upon  the  main  ocean,  and  the 
King  of  Denmark  is  Lord  Errol'a  nearest 
neienbour  on  the  north-east 

We  got  immediately  into  the  coach,  and 
drove  to  Dunbui,  a  rock  near  the  ^ore, 
quite  covered  with  sea-fowls ;  then  to  a  cir- 
cular basin  of  large  extent,  surrounded  with 
tremendous  rocks.  On  the  quarter  next  the 
sea,  there  is  a  high  arch  in  the  rock,  whkh 
the  force  of  the  tempest  has  driven  out 
This  plac«  is  called  Buchan's  BuUer,  or  the 
Buller  of  Buchan,  and  the  country  people 
call  it  the  Pot  Mr.  Boyd  said  it  was  so 
called  from  the  French  bouioir.  k  may  be 
more  simply  traced  from  6<nler  in  our  own 
language.  We  walked  round  this  mon- 
strous cauldron.  In  some  places,  the  rock 
,18  very  narrow  :  and  on  each  side  there  is  a 
sea  deep  enough  for  a  man  of  war  to  ri<la 
in  ;  so  that  it  is  somewhat  horrid  to  move 
along.  However,  there  is  earth  and  grass 
upon  the  rock,  and  a  kind  of  road  marked 
out  by  the  print  of  feet ;  so  thait  one  makes 
it  out  pretty  safely:  yet  it  alarmed  me  to 
see  Dr.  Johnson  striding  irregularly  along. 
He  insisted  on.  taking  a  boat,  and  sailing 
into  the  Pot.  We  did  so.  He  was  stout, 
and  wonderfully  alert.  The  Buchan-nien 
all  showing  their  teeth,  and  speaking  with 
that  strange  sharp  accent  which  distinguish- 
es them,  was  to  me  a  matter  of  curiosity. 
He  was  not  sensible  of  the  difference  of  pro- 
nunciation in  the  south  and  north  of  Scot- 
land, which  I  wondered  at 

As  the  entry  into  the  Buller  is  so  narrow 
that  oars  cannot  be  used  as  yoa  go  in,  the 
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method  taken  18,  to  k>w  very  hard  when 
you  come  near  it,  and  give  the  boat  such  a 
rapidity  of  motion  that  it  grlides  in.  Dr. 
Johnson  observed  what  an  effect  this  scene 
woukl  have  had,  were  we  eBtering:  into  an 
unknown  place.  There  are  caves  of  oon- 
aid^able  depth;  I  think,  one  on  each  sid^. 
The  boatman  had  never  entered  either  of 
them  far  enough  to  know  the  size.  Mr. 
Boyd  told  ns  that  it  is  customarv  for  the. 
company  at  Peter-head- well  to  make  parties, 
and  come  and  dii^e  in  one  of  the  caves  here*. 

He  toM  us  that,  as  Slains  is  at  a  consid- 
erable distance  from  Aberdeen,  Lord  Errol, 
who  has  a  very  large  family,  reaolved  to 
have  a  surgeon  of  his  own.  With  this  view 
he  educate  one  of  his  tenant*^  sons,  who 
is  now  settled  in  a  vefy  neat  hous^  andfarm 
just  by,  which  we  saw  from  the  road.  By 
the  salary  which  the  earl  albws  him,  and 
the  practice  which  he  has  had,  he  is  in  very 
easy  circumstances.  He  had  kept  an  e^C- 
act  account  of  all  that  had  been  laid  out  on 
his  education,  and  he  came  to  his  lordship 
one  day,  and  told  him  that  he  had  Itrrived 
at  a  much  higher  situation  than  ever  he  ex- 
pected j,  that  he  was  now  able  to  repay 
what  his  lordship  had  advanced,  and  beg- 
ged he  would  accept  of  it  The  eari  was 
pleased  with  the,  generous  gratitude  ,  and 
genteel  offer  of  the  man;  but  refused  i^ 
Mr.  Boyd  aisotold  us,  Gumming  the  qaaker 
first  began  to  distinguish  himself,  b^  writing 
against  Dr.  Leechman  on  Prayer,  to,  prove 
it  unnecessary,  as  God  knows  best  what 
should  be,  and  will  order  it  without  our 
afikinff  :  the  old  hackneyed  objection. 

When  we  returned  to  the  house,  we  found 
coffee  and  tea  in  the  drawing-room.  Ladv 
£rrol  was  not  there,  being,  as  I  supposed, 
engaged  with  her  young  lamily.  There  is 
a  how-window  fronting  the  sea.  Dr.  John- 
son repeated  the  ode,  '^  Jam  satis  terris," 
while  Mr.  Boyd  was  with  his  patients.  He 
spoke  well  in  favour  of  entails,  to  preserve 
lines  of  men  whom  mankind  are  accustomed 
to  reverence.  His  opinion  was,  that  so  much 
land  should  be  entailed  as  that  families 
should  never  fall  into  contempt,  and  as  much 
left  free  as  to  give  them  all  the  advantages 
of  property  in  case  of  any  emergency.  "  11',' ' 
said  he,  "the  nobility  are  suffered  to  sink 
into  indigence,  they  of  course  become  cor- 
rupt ;  they  are  ready  to  do  whatever  the 
king^  chooses  :.  therefore  it  is  6t  they  shouki 
be  kept  from  becomiug  poor,  unless  it  is  fix- 
ed that  when  they  fall  below  a  certain  stand- 
ard of  wealth  they  shall  k)se  their  peerages. 
We  know  the  house  of  peers  have  made  no- 
ble stands,  when  the  nouae  of  commons 
durst  not    The  two  last  years  of  parlia^ 

'  [They  were  ako  used  by  8nni|;g1en.     The 
^  /   path  roimd  the  BuUer  is  about  three  feet  broad; 
^    to  that  there  is  little  danger,  though  verv  often 
nnicbfear. — WAbTxa  Scott.] 
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ment  they  Sfeire  not  contradict  the  popu- 
lace." 

This  room  is  ornamented  with  a  number 
of  fine  prints,  and  with  a  whole  length  pic- 
ture of  nord  Errol,  by  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds. 
This  led  Dr.  Johnson  and  me  to  talk  of  our 
amiable  and  elegant  friend,  whose  pnnegy- 
rick  he  concludtti  hy  saying,  "  Sir  Joshua 
Reynolds,  sii*,  is  the^  vdosi  invulnerable  man 
I  know;  the  man  with  whom  if  you  should 
quarrel,  you  would  find  the  most  difficulty 
how  to  abuse." 

Dr.  Johnson  observed,  the  situation  here 
was  the  noblest  he  had  ever  seen;  better 
than  Mount  Edgecumbe,  reckoned  the  first 
in  England;  because,  at  Mount  Edgecumbe, 
the  sea  is  bounded  by  land  on  the  other  side, 
and,  though  there  is  there  the  grandeur  of  a 
fleet,  there  is  also  the  impression  of  there  be- 
ing a  dock-yard,  the  circumstances  ofwhich 
are  not  agreeable.  At  Slains  is  an  excellent 
old  house.  The  noble  owner  has  built  of 
brick,  along  the  square  in  the  inside,  a  gallery, 
both  on  the  first  and  second  story,  the  house 
-being  no  higher;  so  that  he  has  always  a  dry 
walk;  and  the  rooms,  to  which  formerly 
there  was  no  approach  but  ihrough  eacn 
other,  have  now*  all  separate  entries  from 
the  gallery,^ which  is  hung  with  Hogarth's 
works,  and  other  prints.  We  went  and  sat 
a  while  in  the  library.  There  is  a  valuable 
numerous  collection.  It  was  chiefly  made  by 
Mr.  Falconer,  husband  to  the  late  Gountess 
of  Eirol  in  her  own  right  This  earl  has 
added  a  good  many  modem  books. 

About  mne  the  earl  '^  came  home.  Gap- 
tain  Gordon,  of  Park,  was  with  him.  His 
lordship  put  Dr.  Johnson  in  mind  of  ^eir 
having  dined  together  in  London,  along 
with  Mr.  Beauclerk.  I  was  exceedi%l^ 
pleased  with  Lord  Errol.  His  dignified  per- 
son and  agreeable  eountenance,  with  Vie 
most  unaffected  affability,  gave  me  high  sat- 
isfViction.  From  pcrhHps  a  weakness,  or,  as 
I  rather  hope,  more  fancy  and  warmth  a^ 
feeling  than  is  quite  reasonable,  my  mind  is 
ever  imoressed  with  admirallDn  for  persons  ' 
of  high  birth,  and  Icould^tvith  tht  most  per- 
fect honesty,  expatiate  on  Lord  Errol'srood 
qualities;  but  he  stands  ia  no  -need  of  my 
praise.  {lis  agreeable  manners  and  Ibflness 
of  address  prevented  that  constraint  wliich 
the  idea  of  nis  being  Lord  High  Gonstable  • 
of  Scotland  might  otherwise  hlive  occaslbn- 
ed.^.     He  talked  very  easily  and  sensibly 


*  [Sir  W.  Forbea,  in  his  Life  of  SenifU,  mya, 
that  Dr.  Johneon  discovered  a  likeaeas  between 
Lord  Errol  and  Sarpedon;  the  points  of  resemblance 
(except  that  Lord  Errol  was  of  haroic  sUtwe, 
SIX  feet  Ibor  inches  high)  we  are  left  to  mem 
but  his  lordship  was,  whether  like  Saiped#  ft^ 
not,  a  very  handsome,  high-spirited,  and  amia- 
ble nobleman. — £x>.] 

'  [Mr.  Boswell  need  not  ha^  been  in  'soch 
awe  on  thu  account :  for  Lord  EntiPs  title  to 
that  dignity  was,  at  this  penod,  not  quite  estab- 
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with  his  learned  guest  I  observed  that  D  r. 
Johnson,  though  he  showed  that  respect  to 
his  lordship  whioh,  froiA  principle,  he  always 
does  to  high  rank,  yet,  when  they  .came  to 
argument,  maintained  that  manliness  which 
bc^mes  the  force  and  vigour  of  his  under- 
standing. To  show  external  deference  to 
our  superiors  is  proper:  to  seem  to  vield  to 
them  in  opinion  is  meanness  K  The  eatl 
said  grace  both  before  and  after  suf^r, 
with  much  deceney.  He  told  us  a  story  of 
a  man  who  was  executed  at  Perth,  some 
years  ago,  for  murdering  a  woman  who  was 
with  child  by  him,  and  a  former  child  he 
had  by  her.  His  hand  was  cut  off:  he  was 
then  pulled  up;  but  the  rope  broke,  and  he 
was  forced  to  lie  an  hour  on  th^  ground, 
till  another  rope  was  brought  from  Perth, 
the  execution^  being  in  a  wood  at  some  dis- 
tance— at  the  place  where  the  murders  were 
committed.  "  There  (said  my  lord^  I  see 
the  hand  of  Providence."  I  was  really  hap- 
py here.  I  saw  in  this  nobleman  the  best 
dispositions  anid  best  principles;  and  I  saw 
him,  in  my  mind's  eye,  to  be  the  representa- 
tive of  the  ancient  Boyda  of  Kilmarnock.  I 
was  afraid  he  might  have  urged  drinking, 
as,  I  believe,  he  used  formerly  to  do;  but 
he  drank  port  and  water  out  ot  a  large  glass 
himself,  and  let  us  do  as  we  pleas^.  He 
went  with  us  to  our  rooms  at  night;  said  he 


lisbed.  For  he  not  only  was  not  descended  from 
tbe  Earls  of  Enrol,  in  the  male  line,  bnt  the  right. 
of  hii  mother  and  gmndmother  reited  on  the 
nominafum  of  Gilbert,  the  tenth  Earlof  Errol, 
who,  having  no  children  of  his  own,  nominated 
(lUMfer  a  clmrter  of  Charles  H.)  h'u  relatk>n.  Sir 
John|fay,  of  Kellonr,  to  hie  honoun,  who  ac- 
cordingly loocoeded  as  eleventh  earl;  bnt  his  ton, 
the  twelfth  earl,  having  no  iasne,  was  micceeded 
by  his  two  sistert  saccenively.  The  yoongeet, 
La4|r  Maigaret,  the  graodmother  of  the  earl  who 
received  Dr.  Johnson,  was  married  to  the  Earl  of 
Linlithgow,  who  was  attainted  for  the  rebellion 
qf  1 71 5.  They  left  ai#DnIy  daughter,  mairied  to 
Lord  Kilmarnock,  beheaded  and  attainted  for  the 
rebellion  of  1745^  whose  son  was  the  earl  men- 
tioned in  the  text  Lord  Lauderdale,  at  the  elec- 
tion of  the'  Scottish  peers  in  1796,  protested 
against  Lord  Errol's  claim  to  the  peerage,  ques- 
tioning ngt  only  the  right  of  conferring  a  peerage 
by  nomination,  hot  denying  that  any  snch  nom- 
ination had  been  in  fact  made;  bnt  the  honse  of 
4ord8  decided  that  the  earidogn,  though  originally 
a  male  fief,  ha(f  become  descendable  to  females, 
and  also  that  Earl  Gilbert  had  acquired  and  exer- 
cised the  right  of  nomination.  It  was  still  more 
donbdnl  faftw  the  office  of  Hereditary  High  Con- 
stable conld  be  transferred,  either  by  nomination 
or  through  females;  bnt  all  the  late  Earls  of  Errol 
have  enjoyed  tt  without  question,  and  the  present 
e*l  executed  it  by  deputy  at  the  coronation  of 
Geoffe  IV.,  and  in  person  during  his  majesty's 
visit  to  Scothmd.— Ed.] 

*  Lord  Chesterfield,  in  his  letters  to  his  son, 
complains  of  one  who  aigued  in  an  indiiicriminate 
maiuier  with  men  of  dl  ranks.    Probably  the  no- 


took  the  visit  very  kindly;  and  told  me  my 
father  and  he  were  very  okl  acquainmnce^ 
that  I  now  knew  the  way  to  Slains,  and  he 
hoped  to  see  me  there  again. 

I  had  a  most  eleffant  room;  but  there 
was  a  fire  in  it  which  blazed;  and  the  sea, 
to  which  my  windows  kx)ked,  roared;  and 
the  pillows  were  made  of  the  feathers  of 
some  sea-fowl,  which  had  to  me  a  disagree^ 
able  smell :  so  that,  by  all  these  causes,  I 
was  kept  awake  a  good  <  while.  I  saw,  in 
imagination.  Lord  £rrol's.father.  Lord  Kil- 
marnock (who  was  beheaded  on  Tower-hill 
in  1746),  and  I  was  somewhat  dreary.  But 
the  thought  did  not  last  long,  and  I  fell 
asle^. 

fredne$dayy  SL^th  Jtugust.^-We  got  up 
between  seven  and  eight,  and  found  Mr. 
Boyd  in  the  dining-room,  with  tea  and  od^ 
fee  before  him,  to  give  us  breakfast.  We 
were  in  an  admirable^umour.  Lady  Errol 
had  given  each  of  ua  a  copy  of  an  ode  by 
Beattie,  on  the  birth  of  her  son,  Lord  Hay. 
Mr.  Boyd  asked  Dr.  Johnson  how  he  liked 
it.  Dr.  Johnson,  who  did  not  admire  it, 
prot  off  very  well,  by  taking  it  out,  and  read- 
ing the  second  and  third  stanzas  of  it  with 
much  melody.  This,  without  hjs  saying  a 
word,  pleased  Mr.  Boyd.  He  observed, 
however,  to  Dr.  Johnson,  that  the  expres- 
sion as  to  the  family  of  Errol, 

*'  A  thousand  years  have  seen  it  shine/' 

compared  with  what  went  before,  was  an  an- 

ti-chmax,  and  that  it  would  have  been  better, 

"Ages  have  seen,*' &c. 


ble  lord  had  felt  with  tome  nneesinesB  what  it 
was  to  enconnler  stronger  abilities  than  his  own. 
If  a  peer  will  engage  at  foijs  with  bis  inferior  in 
station,  he  mast  expect  that  his  inferior.in  station 
will  avail  himself  of  every  advantage;  otherwise 
it  is  not  a  fair  trial  of  strength  and  skill.  The 
same  will  bold  in  a  contest  d*  reaaon,  or  of  wiL 
A  certain  kina  entered  the  lists  of  ge&ios  with 
Voltaire.  The  conseqaence  was  that,  thoogh 
the  king  had  great  and  brilliant  talents,  Voltaiie 
had  such  a  superiority  that  his  majesty  could  not 
bear  it;  and  the  poet  was  dismissed,  or  eacaped, 
from  that  conrt.  In  the  reign  of  James  I.  of  Eng- 
land, Crichton,  Lord  Sanqulur,  a  peer  of  Scotland, 
from  a  vain  ambition  to  excel  a  fencing-master, 
in  his  own  art,  played  at  rapier  and  dagger  with 
him.  The  fencing-master,  whose  fame  mwj  bread 
were  at  stake,  pot  oat  one  of  his  lordship's  eyes. 
Exasperated  at  this.  Lord  Sanquhar  hired  raffiana, 
and  had  the  fencing-master  aasaasiuated;  ibr 
winch  his  loidshlp  was  capitaUy  tried,  condemn- 
ed, and  banged:  Not  being  a  peer  of  England, 
he  was  tried  by  the  name  of  Robert  Crichton, 
Esq. ;  bat  he  was  admitted  to  be  a  baron  of  three 
hundred  yean  standing.  See  the  State  7Wo/«  ; 
and  the  Hutory  of  England  by  Hnme,  who 
applands  the  impartial  justice  executed  upon  a 
man  of  high  rank. — ^Boswei»i..  [Lord  Cheater- 
field^s  observation  is  in  tbe  character  of  the  res- 
peetabU  Hottentot  (see  ante,  p.  115),  wl 
was  probably  meant  for  0r.  JohMoa.— £9  I 
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Dr.  Johnson  said,  "  So  mat  a  number  as  a 
thousand  is  better.  Dohu  latet  in  univer- 
salilms.  Ages  mi^ht  be  only  two  ages.»* 
He  talked  of  the  advantagre  of  keeping  up 
the  connexions  of  relationship,  which  pro- 
duce much  kindness.  **  Every  man  (said 
he)  who  comes  into  the  world  has  need  of 
friends.  If  he  has  to  get  t^em  fpr  himaelf, 
half  his  life  is  spent  befqre  his  merit  is  known. 
Relations  are  a  man's  ready  friends  who 
support  him.-  When  a  man  is  in  real  dis- 
tress, he  flies  into  the  arms  of  his  relations. 
An  old  lawyer,  who  had  ,inuch  experience 
in  making  wills,  told  me,  that  after  people 
had  deliberated  long,  and  thought  of  many 
for  their  executors,  they  settlwl  at  last  by 
fixing  on  their  relations.  This  shows  the 
universality  of  the;  principle. 

I  regretted  the  decay  of  respect  for  men 
of  famny,  and  that  a  pabob  now  would  car* 
ry  an  election  front  them.  JoHifsoK. 
"Why,  sir,  the  nabob  will  carry  it  by 
means  of  his  Wealth,  in  a  country  where 
money  is  highly  valued,  as  it  must  be  whefe 
nothing  can  be  ^ad  without  monev;  but, 
if  it  comes  to  personal  preference,  the  man 
of  family  will  always  carry  it.    There  is 

generally  a  $coundreU9m  alSout  a  low  ipan." 
Ir.  Boyd  said,  that  was  a  good  itm, 
I  said,  I  believed  mankind  were  happier 
in  the  ancient  feudal  state  of  subordination, 
than  they  are  in  the  modern  state  of  indepen- 
dency. Johnson.  *"  To  be  sure,  the  chief 
was:  but  we  must  think  of  the  number  of 
individuals.  That  they  were  less  happv 
seems  plain;  for  that  state  from  which  all 
escape  as  soon  as  they  can,  and  to  which 
none  return  after  they  have  left  it,  must  be 
less  happy;  and  this  is  the  case  with  the 
state  or  dependence  on  a  chief  or  great 
man." 

I  mentioned  the  happiness  of  the  French 
in  their  subordination,  by  the  reciprocal 
benevolence  1  and  attachment  between  the 
great  and  those  in  k)wer  rank.  Mr.  Boyd 
gave  us  an  instance  of  their  gentlemanly 
spirit  An  old  Chevalier  de  Malthe,  of  an- 
cient noble$se^  but  in  low  circumstances, 
was  in  a  coffee-house  at  Paris,  where  was 
Julien,  the  great  manufacturer  at  the 
Gobelins,  of  the  fine  tapestry,  so  much  distin- 
guished both  for  the  figures  and  the  colours. 
The  chevalier's  carnage  was  very  old. 
Says  Julien,  with  a  plebeian  insolence,  "  I 
think,  sir,  you  had  better  have  your  car- 
riage new  painted."  The  chevaher  looked 
at  him  with  indignant  contempt,  and  answer* 
ed,  "  Well,  sir,  you  may  take  it  home  and 
dye  it ! "  All  ttie  coffee-house  rejoiced  at 
Julien's  confusion. 

We  set  out  about  nine.  Dr.  Johnson 
was  curious  to  see  one  of  those  structures, 
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^  [What  a  commentary  on  thb  opinion  has  the 
Fwnek  revolation  written!— Eo.] 


which  northern  antiquarians  call  a  Druid's 
temple.  I  had  a  recollection  of  one  at  Stri- 
chen,^  which  I  had  seen  fifteen  years  ago; 
so  we  went  four  miles  out  of  our  road,  af- 
ter passing  Old  Deer,  and  went  thither. 
Mr.  Fraser,  the  proprietor,  was  at  home, 
and  showed  it  to  us.  But  I  had  augmented 
it  in  my  mindj  for  all  that  remains  is  two 
stones  set  up  on  end,  with  a  long  one  laid 
upon  them,  as  was  usual,  and  one  stone  at 
a  little  dist|ince  fVom  them.  That  stone 
was  the  capital  one  of  the  circle  which  sur-^ 
rounded  wnat  now  remains.  Mf.  Fraser 
was  very  hospitable  s.  There  was  a  fair  at 
Strichen;  ana  he  had  several  of  his  neieh« 
hours  from  it  at  dinner.  One  of  them.  Dr. 
Fraser,  who  had  been  in  the  army,  remem« 
bered  to  have  seen  Dr.  Johnson,  at  a  lec- 
ture on  experimental  philosophy,  at  Lich- 
field. The  Doctor  recollected  being  at  the 
iectute,  and  he  was  surprised  to  find  here 
somebody  who  knew  him. 

Mr.  Fraser  sent  a  servant  to  conduct  us 
by  a  short  passage  into  the  high  road.  I 
observed  to  Dr.  Johnson,  that  f  had  a  most 
disagreeable  notion  of  the  life;  of  country 
gentlemen  ;^  ,that  I  left  Mr.  Fraser  just  now, 
as  one  leaye^  a  prisoner  in  a  jail.  Dr.  John- 
son said,  that  f  was  right  in  thinking  them, 
unhappy,  for  that  they  bad  not  enough  to 
keep  tlieir  minds  in  motion. 

I  started  a  thought  this  afternoon  which 
amused  us  a  great  part  of  the  way.  "  If," 
said  I,  "  our  club  should  come  and  set  up  in 
St.  Andrews,  as  a  college,  to  teach  all  that 
each  of  us  can,  in  the  several  departments 
of  learning  and  taste,  we  should  rebuild  the 
city :  we  snould  draw  a-wonderful  concourse 
of  students."    Dr.  Johnson  entered  Mij 

*  He  IB  thO'  wocthy  ion  of  a  worthy  falser, 
the  late  Lord  Strichen,  ooe  of  our  jadges,  to 
whose  kind  notice  I  was  mach  obliged.  Lord 
Strichen  was  a  man  not,  only  honest,  bat  hi^tiif 
generous;  for,  after  his  snccessraa  to  the  family 
estate,  he  paid  a  largb  sam  of  debts,  contracted 
by  bis  predecessor,  which  he  was  not  nnder  any 
obUgation  to  pay.  Let  me  here,  for  the  credit  of 
Ayrshire,  my  own  county,  record  a  noble  instance 
of  liberal  honesty  in  WiUiain  Hutchison,  drover, 
in  I^Anehead,  Kyle,  who  fonnedy  obtained  a  M\ 
-dischaige  from  his  crediton  apon  a  eompoaition 
of  his  debts;  bat,  upon  being  restored  to  good 
circamstanoes,  invited  his  creditofs  last  winter  to 
a  dinner,  without  telling  the  reason,  and  paid 
them  their  fidl  sums,  principal  and  interest.  They 
presented  him  with  a  piece  of  plate,  with  an  in- 
scription to  commemorate  this  extraordinary  in- 
stance of  true  worth;  which  should  make  some 
people  in  Scotland  blosh,  while,  tboagh  mean 
themselves,  they  stmt  about  nnder  the  protectwn 
Qf  great  alliance,  conscious  of  the  wretchedness  of 
nnmben  who  have  lost  by  them,  to  whom  they 
never  think  of  making  reparation,  hot  indulge 
themselaes  and  their  famiUes  in  most  nnsnitabls 
expense. — ^Boswell. 
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into  the  spirit  of  this  project.  We  immedi- 
ately fell  to  distributing  the  offices.  I  was 
to  teach  civil  and  Scotch  law :  Burke,  poli- 
ticks and  eloquence ;  Garrick,  the  art  of 
publick  speaking ;  Lant^ton  was  to  be  our 
Grecian,  Colman  our  Latin  orofessor^  Nu- 
gent to  teach  physick  y  Lora  Charlemont, 
modem  history;  Beauclerk,  natural  philoso- 
phy; Vesey,  Irish  antiquities,  or  Celtick 
Earning;  ^  Jones,  Oriental  learning;  Gold- 
smith, poetry  and  ancient  history;  Chamier, 
commercial  politicks:  Reynokls,  painting, 
and  the  arts  which  have  beauty  Tor  their 
object;  Chambers,  the  law  of  England. 
Dr.  Johnson  at  first  said,  "  I'll  trust  theol- 
ogy to  nobody  but  myself."  But,  upon  due 
consideration,  that  Percy  is  a  clergyman,  it 
was  agreed  that  Perc^  should  teach  practi- 
cal divinity  and  British  antiquities;  Dr. 
Johnson  himself,  logick,  metaphysicks,  and 
scholastick  divinity.  In  this  manner  did  we 
amuse  ourselves,  each  suggesting,  and  each 
varying  or  adding,  till  the  whole  was  ad- 
justed. Dr.  Johnson  said,  we  only  wanted 
a  mathematician  since  Dyer  died,  who  was 
a  very  good  one;  but  as  to  every  thing  else, 
we  should  have  a  very  capital  university 2. 
We  got  at  night  to  Banff.  I  sent  Josepli 
on  to  Duff-house:  butEari  Fife  was  not  at 
home,  which  I  regretted  much,  as  we  should 
have  had  a  very  elegant  reception  from  his 
lordship.  We  foiim.  here  but  an  indifferent 
inn  3.  Dr.  Johnson  wrote  a  long  letter  to 
Mrs.  Thrale.    I  wondered  .to  see  him  write 

'  Since  the  fint  edition,  it  has  been  suggested 
by  one  of  the  club,  who  knew  Mr.  Vesey  better 
tlian  Dr.  Johnson  and  I,  that  we  did  not  assign 
him  a  proj^  place,  for  he  was  quite  vnskiUed  in 
Iririi  antkinities  and  Celtick  learning,  but  might 
with  propriety  have  been  made  professor  of  archi- 
teeture,  whieh  he  nndentood  welt,  and  has  left 
a  very  good  qiecinien  of  his  knowledge  and  taste 
in  that  art,  by  an  elegant  honse  bnih  on  a  plan  of 
his  own  formation,  at  Lncan,  a  few  miles  from 
Ihiblin.^BoswBiri.. 

*  [HerrMr.  Boswell  has  inserted  a  note  rehi- 
tive  to  the  Club,  the  safastance  of  which  will  be 
found  in  the  appendix  to  the  fint  volume. — 
Ed.] 

*  Here,  nnlnckily,  the  windows  had  no  poUeys, 
and  Dr.  Johnson,  who  was  constantly  eacer  for 
fresh  air,  had  much  straggling  to  get  one  of  them 
kept  open.  Thos  be  \uA  a  notion  impraased  npr 
on  bim,  that  this  wretched  defect  was  general  in 
Scotland,  in  consequence  of  which  he  has  erro- 
neously enlarged  upop  it  in  his  **  Journey.''  I 
regretted  that  he  did  not  allow  me  to  read  over 
his  book  before  it  was  printed*  I  should  have 
changed  very  little,  but  I  should  have  suggested 
an  alteration  in  a  few  places  where  be  has  laid 
himself  open  to  be  attacked.  I  hope  I  should 
have  prevailed  with  him  to  omit  or  soften  his  as- 
Bortiott,  that  *'  a  Scotsman  must  be  a  sturdy  mor- 
aliit,  who  does  not  pefer  Scotland  to  truth," — 
for  I  really  think  it  is  not  founded,  and  it  is  harsh- 
ly 8aid.~Bo8WKLi.. 


[tour  to  thb 

so  much  so  ea3ily.  He  verified  his  own 
doctrine  that  "a  man  may  always  write 
when  he  will  net  himself  doggedly  to  it." 

Thursday,  26f  A  Jiugtut~-We  got  a  fresh 
chaise  here,  a  veiy  fifood  one,  and  very  eood 
horses.  We  breakffufted  at  Cullen.  Thev 
set  down  dried  haddocks  broiled,  along  witK 
our  tea.  I  ate  one  j  but  Dr.  Johnson  was 
disgusted  by  the  sight  of  ihem,  so  they  were 
removed^.  CuOea  has  a  comfortable  ap- 
pearance, though  but  a  ver^  small  town,  and 
the  houses  mostly  poor  buildings. 

I  called  on  Mr.  Robertson,  who  has  the 
charge  of  Lord  Findlater's  affairs,  and  was 
formerly  Lord  Monboddo's  clerk,  was  three 
times  in  France  with  him,  and  translated 
Condamine's  Account  of  the  Savage  Girl, 
to  which  his  lordship  wrote  a  preface,  con- 
taining several  rem  arks  of  his  own.  Robert- 
son said  he  did  not  believe  so  much  as  his 
lordship  did  j  that  it  was  plain  to  him  the 
girl  confounded  what  she  imagined  with 
what  she  remembered;  that,  besides,  she 
perceived  Ccndamine  and  Lord  Monboddo 
forming  theories,  and  she  adapted  her  story 
to  them. 

Dr.  Johnson  said,  "  It  is  a  pity  to  see 
Lord  Monboddo  publish  such  notions  as  he 
has  done;  a  man  of  sense,  and  of  so  much 
elegant  learning.  There  wouki  be  little  in 
a  fool  doin^  it;  we  should  only  laugh:  but 
when  a  wise  man  does  it,  we  are  sorry. 
Other  people  have  strange  notions;  but  they 
conceal  them.  If  they  have  tails,  tliey  hide 
them;  but  Monboddo  is  as  jealous  of  his 
tail  as  a  squirrel."  I  shall  here  put  down 
some  more  remarks  of  Dr.  Johnson's  on 
Lord  Monboddo,  which  were  not  made  ex- 
actly at  this  time,  but  come  in  well  from 
connexion.  He  said  he  did  not  approve  of 
a  judge's  calling  himself  Farmer  Burnett  >, 


^  {A  protest,  may  be  entered  on  the  part  of 
Dst  Scotsmen  against  the  Doctor's  taste  in  tUi 
particular.  A  Finncm  haddock  dried  over  the 
amoke  of  the  sea-weed,  and  sprinkled  with  sah 
water  during  the  procesi,  acquires  a  relish  of  a 
very  peculiar  and  delicate  flavour,  inimitable  on 
any  other  coast  than  that  of  Aberdeenshire.  Some 
of  our  Edinburgh  philosopheri  tried  to  produce 
their  equal  m  vam.  I  was  one  of  a  party  at  a  din- 
ner, wnere  the  philosophical  haddocks  were  pla- 
ced in  competition  with  the  genuine  Finnon-fiah. 
These  were  served  round  without  distinction 
whence  they  came;  bat  only  one  gentleman,  out 
of  twelve  present,  espoused  the  cause  of  phildso- 
phy. — Walter  Scott.] 

Mt  is  the  custom  in  Scotland  for  the  jn^es  of 
the  eourt  of  sessbn  to  have  the  title  of  lords, 
fVom  their  estates;  thus  Mr.  Burnett  is  Lord  Moik- 
boddo,  as  Mr.  Home  was  Lord  Kamee.  Tbera 
is  something  a  little  awkward  in  this;  for  they  an 
denominated  in  deeds  by  their  names,  with  the 
addition  of  "  one  of  the  senaUm  of  the  college  of 
justice ;"  and  subscribe  their  christian  and  sur- 
name, as  James  Bumelt,  Henry  Home,  even  in 
judicial  acts,-«Bo«wEi.i«,      [We  see  that  tha 
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and  going  about  with  a  little  round  hat^. 
He  laughed  heairtily  at  his  lonkhip's  sayiDg 
he  waa  an  enthusiaatical  fanner;  *'  for  {said 
he),  what  can.  he  do  In  farming  by  hia  en^ 
thusiasm?"  Here,  however,  i  think  Dr. 
John^n  mistaken.  He  who  wishee  to  be 
successful,  or  happy,  ought  to  be  enthusiast- 
ical,  that  is  to  say,  very  keen  in  all  the  oc- 
cupations or  diversions  of  lifb.  An  ordinary 
gentleman-farmer  will  be  satisfied  with  look- 
ing at  his  fields  once  or  twice  a  day;  an 
enthusiastical  farmer  will  be  constantly  en^ 
ployed  on  them:  will  have  his  mind  eamest- 
^  engaged;  will  talk  perpetually  of  them, 
isut  UT,  Johnson  has  mucn  of  the  nil  admi- 
rmri  in  smaller  eoocerim.  That  survey  of 
life  which  gave  birth  to  his  '*  Vanity  of 
Human  'V^hes "  earlj*  sobered  his  mind. 
Besides,  so  great  a  mind  aa  his  cannot  be 
moved  by  imerior  objects:  an  elephant  does 
pot  run  and  skip  like  lesser  animals. 

Mr.  Robertsoh  sent  a  servant  with  us,,  te 
show  us  through  Lord  Findlater^s  wood,  by 
which  our  way  was  shortened,  and  we  saw 
some  part.of  his  domain,  which  is  indeed 
admirably  lakl  out  Dr.  Johnspn  did  not 
choose  to  walk  through  it  He  always  said 
that  he  was  not  come  to  Scotland  to  see 
fine  places,  of  i^ch  tiiere  were  enough  in 
England;  but  wild  objects, — ^mountains, — 
water-falk, — peculiar  mannAs  :  in  short, 
things  which  he  had  not  seen  before.  I  have 
a  notion  that  he  at  no  time  has  had  much 
taste  for  rural  beauties.  I  have  myself  very 
little. 

br.  Johnson  said  there  was  nothing  more 
contemptible  than  a  country  gentleman  liv- 
ing beyond  his  income,  and  every  year 
growing  poorer  and  poorer.  He  spoke 
Btrongly  of  the  influence  which  a  man  has 
by  being  rich.  "A  man  (said  he)  who 
keeps  his  money,  has  in  reality  more  use 
from  it  than  he  can  have  by  spending  it" 
I  (^werv^  that  this  looked  veiy  like  a  par- 
adox; but  he  explained  it  thus:  *'  If  it  were 
certain  that  a  man  would  keep  his  money 
locked  up  forever,  to  be  sure  he  would 
have  no  influence;  but  as  so  many  want 
monev,  and  he  has  die  power  of  giving  it^ 
a^d  they  know  not  but  by  gaining  his  fa- 
vour thev  may  obtain  it,  the  rich  man  will 
always  have  the  greatest  influence.  He 
again  who  lavishes  liis  money  is  laughed  at 
aa  foolish,  and  in  a  great  degree  with  jua* 
tice,  considering*  how  much  is  spent  from 


nme  custom  prevailed  amonfrt  other  gentlemen 
as  well  as  the  jodges.  AH  the  lainb  who  are 
called  by  the  names  of  their  estates,  as  Rasay, 
Co],  fee  ska  their  christian  and  surnames,  as  J. 
Maeleod,  A.  Maclean,  &c.  The  d^tj  of  the 
mdicial  bench  has  consecrated,  in  the  case  of  the 
lodges,  what  was  once  the  common  practice  of 
the  country. — ^Ed.] 

>  [Why  not,  m  a  remote  conntiy  retirement  ? 
.    En.] 


vani^.  Even  those  who  partake  of  a  man's 
hoepitalitv  have  bnt  a  transient  kindness  for 
him.  If  he  has  not  the  command  of  money, 
people  know  he  cannot  help  them  if  he 
would;  whereat  the  rich  man  always  can, 
if  he  wHl,  and  for  the  chance  of  that,  will 
have  much  weight*'  Boswbll.  "But 
philosophers  and  satirists  have  all  treated  a 
miser  as  contemptible."  Jobvson.  **He 
is  so  philosophically;  but  not  in  the  prac- 
tice of  life."  Boswbll.  **  Let  me  see 
now:  I  do  not  know  the  instances  of  misers 
in  England,  so  as  to  examine  into  their  in- 
fluence." ^oBvsov.  "  We  have  had  few 
misers  in  England."  Boiwxll.  <*  There 
was  LowtherV  Johwsok.  "Why,  sir, 
Lowther,  by  keeping  his  money,  had  the 
command  of  the  county,  which  the  family 
has  now  lost,  by  spending  it  3.  I  take  it  he 
lenta^reat  deal;  and  that  is  the  way  to 
have  influence,  and  yet  preserve  one's 
wealth.  A  man  may  lend  his  money  ttpon 
very  good  security,  and  yet  have  his  debtor 
much  under  his  power."  Boswbll.  . "  Ko 
doubt,  sir.  He  can  always  distress  him  for 
the  money:  as  no  man  borrows  who  is  able 
top^  on  demand  quite  conveniently." 

We  dined  at  Elgin,  and  saw  the  noble 
ruins  of  the  cathedral.  Though  it  rained 
much.  Dr.  Johnson  examined  them  with 
the  most  patient  attention.  He  could  not 
here  feel  buy  abhorrence  at  the  Scottish 
reformers,  for  he  had  been  told  by  Lord 
Hailes,  that  it  was  destroyed  before  the  re- 
formation, by  the  I^rd  ot  Badenoch^,  who 
-■■  ■■■"■■  '   I  ,1  ,  .^^   , 

*  [He  means,  no  doubt.  Sir  James  Lowther,  of 
Whitehaven,  bsot.,  who  died  in  1765,  immensely 
rich,  hot  without  i«me,  and  his  estates  devolved 
on  his  relation,  Sir  James,  afterwards  first  Eaii  of 
Lonsdale.-^£o.3 

*  I  do  not  know  what  was  at  this  time  the  state 
of  the  parliamentary  interest  of  the  ancient  familr 
of  Lowther;  a  family  before  the  conquest:  bataU 
the  nation  knows  it  to  be  very  extensive  at  present 
A  dae  mixture  of  severity  and  kindness,  economy 
and  munific^ce,  characterizes  iti  present  repre- 
sentative.— ^BoswsLL.  [The  second  viscount 
and  firat  Earl  Lonsdale  of  his  branch,  who  was 
leeommended  to  Boswell*s  pecoUar  favour  by 
having  married  Lady  Mary  Stnart,  the  daughter 
of  John,  Earl  of  Bute.— Ed.] 

^  JVote,  by  Lord  Hailes.—"  The  cathedral  of 
Elgin  was  buint  by  the  Lord  of  Badenoch,  be- 
cause the  Bishop  of  Moray  had  pronounced  an 
award  not  to  his  liking.  The  indemnification 
that  the  see  obtained  was,  that  the  Lord  of  Bado- 
noch  stood  for  three  days  barefooted  at  the  great 
gate  of  the  cathedral.  The  story  k  in  the  char- 
tulary  of  Elgin."— Bos  well.  [Light  as  this 
penance  was,  an  Iriih  chieftain  fared  still  better. 
The  eighth  Earl  of  Kildare  was  ehaiged  before 
Heniy  VU.  with  having  burned  the  cathedral  of 
Cashelr  he  expressed  his  contrition  for  this  sae- 
rilcpa,  adding,  that  he  never  would  have  done  it 
had  he  not  thought  that  the  archbi$hop  had  been 
in  U.    The  king  made  him  bid^ieatenant— En.]: 
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had  a  quETrel  with  the  bishop.  The  bishop's 
house,  and  those  of  the  other  clergy,  which 
are  still  pretty  entire,  do  not  seem  to  have 
been  proportioned  to  the  magnificence  of  the 
cathedral,  which  has  been  of  great  extent, 
and  had  very  fine  carved  work.  The  ground 
within  the  walls  of  the  cathedral  is  employ- 
ed, as  a  burying-place.  The  family  of  Gor^ 
don  have  their  vault  here;  but  it  has  no- 
thin?  grand.  .     . 

We  passed  Gordon  Castle  ^  this  forenoon, 
which  has  a  princely  appearance.  Focha- 
bers, the  neighbouring  village,  ts  a  poor 
place,  many  of  the  houses  bein^  ruinous: 
but  it  is  remarkable,  they  have  m  general 
orchards  well  stored  with  apple-trees.  El- 
gin has  what  in  England  are  called  piazzas, 
that  run  in  many  places  on  «ach  side  of  the 
street  It  must  haive  been  a  much  better 
place  formerly.  Probably  it  had  piazzas  all 
along  the  town,  as  I  have  seen  at  Bolo^a. 
I  approved  much  of  such  structures  ma 
t0"f7n,  on  account  of  their  conveniency  in 
wet  weather.  Dr.  Johnson  disapproval  of 
them,  "  because,"  said  he,  "  it  makes  the 
tinder  story  of  a  house  very  dark,  which 
greatly  overbalances  the  convenieilcy ,  when 
It  is  considered  how  small  a  part  of  the  year 
it  Tains;  how  few  are  usually  in  the  street 
at  such  times;  that  many  who  are  might  as 
well  be  at  home;  and  the  little  that  people 
suffer,  supposing  them  to  be  as  much  wet 
as  they  commonlv  are  in  walking  a  street." 

We  fared  but  ill  at  our  inn  here^  and  Dr. 
Johnson  said,  this  was  the  fiVst  time  he  had 
seen  a  dinner  in  Scotland  tliat  he  could  not 
eat. 

In  the  afternoon,  we  drove  over  the  very 
heath  where  Macbeth  met  the  witches,  a^ 
cording  to  tradition.  Dr.  Johnson  again 
solemnly  repeated 

•*  How  far  is't  called  to  Fores  ?    What  are  these, 
60  withered,  and  so  wild  in  their  attire  ? 
That  look  not  like  the  inhabitants  o*  the  ear^h. 
And  yet  are  ori*t?*' 

He  repeated  a  good  deal  more  of  Macbeth. 
His  recitation  was  grand  and  affecting,  and, 
as  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  has  observed  to  me, 
had  no  more  tone  than  it  shouki  have :  it 
was  the  better  for  it.     He  then  parodied  the 


>  I  am  not  sure  whether  the  duke  was  at  home; 
hut,  not  having  the  honour  of  being  much  known 
to  his  grace,  I  could  not  have  presumed  to  enter 
his  castle,  though  to  introduce  even  sq  celebrated 
a  stranger.  We  were  at  any  rate  in  a  hurry  to 
get  forward  to  the  wildness  which  we  came  to 
sec.  Perhaps,  if  this  noble  family  had  still  pre- 
aerved  that  sequestered  magnificence  which  thev 
maintained  when  catholieks,  corresponding  with 
the  Grand  Duke  of  .Tuscany,  we  mkht  have 
been  induced  to  have  procured  proper  letters  of 
introduction,  and  devoted  some  time  to  tho  con- 
templation of  venerable  superstitioas  stste. — ^Bos* 

WSLU 
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^<  all  hail "  of  the  witches  to  Macbeth,  ad- 
dressing himself  to  me.  I  had  purchased 
some  land  called  Dalblair;  and^  as  in  Scot- 
land it  is  customary-  to  distinguish  laoded 
men  by  the  name  of  their  estates,  I  had 
thus  two  titles,  Dalblair  and  young- Aochiii- 
leck.     So  my  friend,  in  imitation  of 

^<  All  hail,  Macbeth!  hail  to  thee.  Thane  of  Caw- 
dor ! '» 

condescended  to  amuse  himself  with  utter- 
ing 

«  All  hail,  Dalblair  !  hail  to  thee.  Laird  of  A^ 
^ehirUeckV** 

We  got  to  Fores  at  nighty  and  found  an 
admirable  inn,  in  which  Dr.  Johnaoo  was 
pleased  to  meet  with  a  landlord,  who  styled 
himself  "  Wine-Cooper,  from  London.** 

FHday^  ^ihAvgwL — It  was  dark  when 
we  came  to  Fores  last  night;  so  we  did  not 
see  what  is  called  King  Duncan's  monu- 
ment 3.  I  ghall  now  mark  some  gieanings 
of  Dr.  Johnson's  conversation.  I  spoke  of 
Leonidas,  and  said  there  were  some  good 
passages  in  it^  JoHn90B>.  "Why,  you 
must  seek  for  them.**  He  said,  Paul  White- 
head's Manners^  was  a  poor  peribnn^ce. 
Speaking  of  Derrick,  he  told  me  "  he  had  a 
kmdness  for  him,  and  had  often  said,  that 
if  his  letters  md  been  written  by  one  of  a 
more  established  name,  they  would  have 
been  thought  very  pretty 'letters,** 

This  morning  I  introduced  the  subject 
of  the  origin  of  evil.  Johitson.  **  Moral 
evU  is  occasioned  by  free  will,  which  im- 
plies c\uAce  betT^eei^  good  and  evil.  With 
all  the  evil  that  there  is,  there  is  no  man 
but  would  rather  be  a  free  s^nt,  than  a 
mere  machine  without  the  evil;  and  what 
is  best  for  each  individual,  must  be  best  for 
the  whole.  If  a  man  would  rather  be  the 
machine,  I  cannot  argue  with  him.  He  is 
a  different  bemg  from  me."  Bos  well.  "A 
man,  as  a  machine,  may  have  agreeable  seo- 
satiohs;  for  instance,  he  may  have  pleasure 
in  musick."  Johksoh .  **  No,  sir,  he  can- 
not have  pleasure  in  musick;  at  least,  do 
power  of  producing  musick;  for  he  who 
can  produce  musick  may  let  it  alone :  be 
who  can  play  upon  a  fiddle  may  break  it: 
such  a  man  is  not  a  machine.**  This  rea- 
soning satisfied  me.  It  is  certain,  there 
cannot  be  a  ft-ee  a^nt,  unless  there  is  the- 
power  of  being  evil  as  well  as  good.  We 
must  take  the  inherent  possibilities  of  things 
into  consideration,  in  our  reasonings  or  cod- 
jectures  concerning  the  works  of  God. 
— '  ■* —  < 

*  Pronounced  aa  a  diasynable,  4j/Uck, — ^Bos- 

WSLL. 

'  [Diinoan*8  momusent;  a  huge  eohatin  on  the 
road-side  near  Fores,  more  than  twenty  ieet 
high,  erected  in  commemoration  of  the  final  re- 
treat of  the  Danes  (torn  Scotland,  and  pn^ieriy 
called  Sweae'a  Stone. — Waltsk  Scott.] 


We  came  to  Nairn  to  breakfast  Though 
a  county  town  and  a  roval  burgh,  it  is  a 
miserable  place.  Over  the  room  where  we 
Bat,  a  girl  was  spinning  wool  with  a  great 
-wheelj  and  singing  an  Erse  song:  *<rU 
-warrant  you,"  said  Dr.  Johnson, ''  one  of 
the  songs  of  Osstan."  He  then'repeated 
thesewlines: 

**  Verse  sweetens  toil,  however  mde  the  sound. 
All  at  ber  work  the  village  maiden  sings; 
Nor,  while  she  turns  the  ^^iddy  wheel  around, 
Revohres  the  sad  vicissitade  of  things  ^'* 

I  thought  I  had  heard  these  lines  before. 
JoHirsov.  "  I  fancy  not,  sir;  for  they  are 
m  a  detached  poem,  the  name  of  which  I  do 
not  remember,  written  by  one  Gifiard,  a 
,  paiBon."   . 

I  expected  Mr.  Kenneth  M^Aulay,  the 
minister  of  Calder,  who  published  the  his- 
tory of  St.  Kilda,  a  book  which  Dr.  John- 
son liked,  would  have  met  us  here,  as  I  had 
written  to  him  from  Aberdeen:  But  I  re- 
ceived a  letter  from  nim,  telling  me  that  he 
could  not  leaye  horn®,  as  he  was  to  admin- 
istet  the  sacrament  the  following  Sunday, 
and  earnestly  requesting  to  see  us  at  his 
manse.  <<  We'll  go,",  said  Pr.  Johnson; 
which  we  accordinglv  did.  Mrs.  M'Aulay 
received  us,  and  told  us  her  husband  was 
in  the  church .  distributing  tokens  3.  We 
arrived  between  twelve  and  one  o'clock,  and 
it  was  near  three  before  he  came  to  us. 

Dr.  Johnson  thanked  him  for  his  book, 
and  said  "  it  was  a  veiy  pretty  piece  of 
topography. "  M' Aulay  did  not  seem  much 
to  mind  the  compliment  From  his  conver- 
sation. Dr.  Johnson  was  persuaded  that  he 
had  not  written  the  book  which  goes  under 
his  name.  I  myself  always  suspected  so; 
and  I  have  been  told  it  was  written  by  the 
learned  Dr.  John  M'Pherson  of  Sky,  from 
the  materials  collected  by  M*Aulay.  Dr. 
Johnson  said  privately  to  me,  "  There  is  a 
combination  in  it  of  which  M'Aulay  is  not 
capable."  However,  he  was  exceedingly 
hospitable;  and  as  he  obligingly  promised 
us  a  route  for  our  Tour  through  tlie  West- 
ern Isles,  we  agreed  to  stay  with  him  all 
night 

After  dinner,  we  walked  to  the  old  castle 
of  Calder  (pronounced  Cawder3),  the  Thane 
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»  [See  ante,  p.  174.— Ed.] 

•  In  Scotland  there  is  a  great  deal  of  prepara- 
tion before  administering  the  sacrament  The 
minister  of  the  parish  examines  the  people  as  to 
their  fitness,  and  to  those  whom  he  approves 
gives  little  pieces  of  tin,  stamped  whh  the  name 
of  the  parish,  as  tokens,  which  they  must  produce 
before  receiving  it.  This  a  a  species  of  priestly 
power,  and  sometimes  may  be  abused.^  I  rsmem- 
ber  a  lawsuit  brought  by  a  person  against  his  par- 
ish minister,  for  refusing  him  admission  to  that 
sacred  oidinance.^^BoswKi^L. 

*  [Is  it  not  a  strong  though  minute  instance  of 
dw  general  knowledge  of  Shakspcare,  that  he 
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of  Cawdor's  scat.  I  was  sorry  that  my 
friend,  this  *<  prosperous  gentleman,^  was 
not  there.  The  old  tower  must  be  of  great 
antiquity.  There  is  a  draw-bridge  over 
what  has  been  a  moat,  and  an  ancient  court 
There  is  a  hawthorn  tree,  which  rises  like 
a  wooden  pillar  through  the  rooms  of  the 
castie;  for,  by  a  strange  conceit,  the  walls 
have  been  bmlt  round  it  The  thickness  of 
the  walls,  the  small  slanting  windows,  and  a 
great  iron  door  at -the  entrance  on  the  se- 
cond story  as  you  ascend  the  stairs,  all  indi- 
cate the.  rude  times  in  which  this  castle  was 
erected.  There  were  here  some  large  ven- 
erable trees  4.    , 

I  was  afraid  of  a  quarrel  between  Dr. 
Johnson  and  Mr.  M^Aulay,  who ,  talked 
slightingly  of  the  lower  Enp^lish  clergy. 
The  doctor  ^ave  him  a  frowning  look,  and 
said)  "  This  is  a  day  of  novelties:- 1  have 
stoen  old  trees  in  Scotland,  and  I  haye  heard 
the  English  clergy  treated  with  disreroect" 

I  dreaded  that  a  whole  evening  at  Calder- 
manse  would  be  heavy:  however,  Mr.  Grant, 
an  intelligent  and  well-bred  minister  in  the 
neiffhbourhood,  was  there,  and  assisted  us 
by  his  conversation.  .  Dr.  Johnson,  talking 
of  hereditary  occupations  in  the  Highlands, 
said,  <*  There  is  no  harm  in  such  a  custom 
as  this;  but  it  is  wrong  to  enforce  it,  and 
oblige  a  man  to  be  a  tailor  or  .a  smith,  be- 
cause his  father  has  been  one."  This  cus- 
tom, however,  is  not  peculiar  to  our  Hif^- 
lands;  it  is  well  known  that  in  India  a43un- 
ilar  nractice  prevails. 

Mr.  M'AuW  began  a  rhapsody  against 
creeds  and  coniessions.  Dr.  Johnson  show- 
ed, that  <<  what  he  called  imftrntfU^,  was 
only  a  voluntary  declaration  of  agreement 
in  certain  articles  of  faith,  which  a  ehurch 
has  a  right  to  require,  just  as  any  other 
society  can  insist  on  certain  rules  being  ob- 
served by  its  members.  Nobody  is  com- 
pelled to  be  of  the  church,  as  nobodv  is  com- 
pelled to  enter  into  a  society."  This  was  a 
very  clear  and  just  view  of  the  subject;  but 
M*Aulay  could  not  be  driven  out  of  his 
track.  Dr.  Johnson  said,  "  Sir,  you  are  a 
ot  to  laxnes^," 
r.  M^Autay  and  I  laid  the  map  of  Scot- 
land before  us;  and  he  pointed  but  a  route 
for  us  from  Inverness,  by  Fort  Aujg^ustus,  to 
Glcnelg,  Sky,  Mull,  Icolmkill,  Corn,  and 
Inverary,  which  I  wrote  down.  As  my  ft- 
ther  was  to  begin  the  northern  circuit  about 
the  18th  of  September,  it  was  necessary  for 
us  either  to  make  our  tour  with  great  expe- 
dition, so  as  to  get  to  Auchinleck  before  he 
set  out,  or  to  protract  it,  so  as  not  to  be 
there  till  his  return,  which  would  be  about 
the  10th  of  October.    By  M'Aulay's  calcu- 


knew  thd  proper  pronunciation  of  this  name  ? — 
Ed,] 

*  [Cawder  Castle,  here  described,  has  been 
lince  unicfa  damaged  by  fire. — ^WALtxn  Scott*] 
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Nation,  we  were  not  to  land  in  Lorn  til!  the 
30th  of  September.  I  thought  that  the  in- 
terruptions hy  bad  days,  or  by  occasional 
excursions,  might  make  it  ten  days  later; 
and  I  thought  too,  that  we  might  perhaps 
go  to  Benbecula,  and  visit  Clanranajd, 
which  would  take  a  week  of  itself. 

Dr.  Johnson  went  up  with  Mr.  Gratit  to 
the  library,  which  consisted  of  a  tolerable 
collection:  but  the  Doctor  thou^^ht  it  rather 
a  lady's  Horary,  with  some  Latin  books  in 
it  by  chance,  than  the  library  of  a  clergy- 
man. It  had  onlv  two  of  the  Latin  fathers, 
and  one  of  the  Greek  fathers  in  Latin.  1 
doubted  whether  Dr.  Johnson  would  be 

S resent  at «  presbyterian  prayer.  I  told 
Ir.  M'AuIay  so,  and  said  tnat  the  Doctor 
might  sit  in  the  library  while  we  were  at 
family  worship.  Mr.  M'Aulay  9&id,  he 
would  omit  it,  rather  than  give  Dr.  Johnson 
offence:  but  I  would  by  no  means  agree 
that  an  excess  of  poUtcness,  even  to  so 
great  a  man,  should  prevent  what  I  esteem 
as  one  of  the  best  pious  regulations.  I 
know  nothing  more  Deneficial,  more  com- 
fortable^ more  agreeable,  than  that  the  little 
societies  of  each  family  should  regularly  as- 
semble, and  unite  in  praise  and  prayer  to 
our  heavenly  Father,  from  whom  we  daily 
receive  so  much  good,  and  may  hope  for 
more  in  a  higher  state  of  ex istence.  i  men- 
tioned to  Dr.  Johnson  the  over-delicate 
scrupulosity  of  our  host  He  said,  he  had 
no  objection  to  hear  the  prayer.  This  was 
a  pleasing  surprise  to  me:  for  he  refused  to 
go  aqd  hear  Principal  Robertson  preach. 
«*  I  will  hear  him,*' said  he,  "  if  he  will  get 
up  ingira  tree  and  preach;  but  I  will  not 

five  a  sanction,  by  my  presence,  to  a  pres- 
yterian  assembly." 
Mr.  Gfant  having  prayed.  Dr.  Johnson 
said,  his  praver  was  a  very  |^ood  one,  but 
objected  to  his  not  having  mtroduced  the 
Lord's  Prayer  i.  He  told  us,  that  an  Ital- 
ian of  som^  note  in  London  said  once  to  him, 
"  We  have  in  our  service  a  prayer  called 
the  Pater  Nosier ^  which  is  a  very  fine  com- 
position. I  wonder  who  is  the  author  of  it." 
A  singular  instance  of  ignorance  in  a  man 
of  some  literature  and  general  inquiry! 

Saturday,  3dfA  Augwt — Dr.  Johnson 
had  brouQ?ht  a  Sailust  with  him  in  his  pock- 
et from  £dinburgh.  He  gave  it  last  nisht 
to  Mr.  M'Aulay's  son,  a  smart  young  lad 
about  eleven'  years  old.  Dr.  Johnson  had 
given  an  account  of  the  education  at  Oxford, 
in  all  its  gradations.  The  advantage  of  be- 
ing a  servitor  to  a  youth  of  little  fortune 
struck  Mrs.  M'Aulay  much.  I  observed  it 
alond.  Dr.  Johnson  very  handsomely  and 
kindly  said,  that,  if  they  would  send  their 
boy  to  him,  when  he  was  ready  for  the  uni- 
versity, he  would  get  him  made  a  servitor, 


tmRp. 


*  rSae,  on  this  subject,  Jobnson^sown  Journey, 


[tour  to  ths 

and  perhaps  would  do  more  for  him.  He 
coula  not  promise  to  do  more ;  but  would 
undertake  for  the  servitorships. 

I  should  have  mentioned  that  Mr.  White, 
a  Welshman,  who  haa  been  many  vears 
factor  («.  tf. 'Steward)  on  the  estate  of  Cal- 
der,  drank  tea  with  us  last  night,  and,  upon 
getting  a  note  from  Mr.  M' Aulay,  asked  us 
to  his  house.  We  had  not  time  to  accept 
of  his  invitation.  He  gave  us  a  letter  of 
introduction  to  Mr.  Feme,  master  of  siorea 
at  Fort  George.  He  showed  it  to  me.  It 
recommended  ''  two  celebrated  gentlemen; 
no  less  than  Dr.  Johnsbn,  atMmr  of  his 
DieHonarVi  and  Mr.  Boswell,  known  at 
Edinburgh  by  the  name  of  PaolL"  He  said, 
he  hoped  I  had  no  objection  to  what  he  had 
written;  if  I  had,  he  would  alter  it.  I 
thought  it  was  a  pity  to  check  his  efiiisions, 
and  acquiesced;  talnng  care,  however,  to 
seal  the  letter,  that  it  might  not  appear  that 
I  had  read  it 

A  conversation  took  place  about  saying 
grace  at  breakfast  (as  we  do  in  Scotland), 
as  well  as  at  dinner  and  supper;  in  whidi 
Dr.  Johnson  said,  "  It  is  enough  if  we  have 
stated  seasons  of  prayer;  no  matter  when. 
A  man  may  as  well  pray  when  he  mounts 
his  horse,  or  a  woman  when  she  milks  her 
cow  (which  Mr.  Grant  told  us  is  done  in 
the  Highlands),  as  at  meals ;  and  custom  is 
to-be  followed  3." 

We  proceeded  to  Fort  George.  When 
we  came  into  the  square,  I  sent  a  aoklier 
with  the  letter  to  Mr.  Feme.  He  came  to 
us  immediately,  and  along  with  him  Major 
Brewse  of  the  Engineers,  prqnounced  Bruce. 
He  said  he  believed  it  was  originally  the 
same  Norman  name  with  Bmce:  that  he 
dined  at  a  house  in  London,  where  were 
three  Bmces,  one  of  the  Irish  line,  one  of 
the  Scottish  line,  and  himself  of  the  Eng- 
lish line.  He  said  he  was  shown  it  m 
the  Herald's  office,  spelt  fourteen  different 
ways  K    I  told  him  the  different  spellings  of 


'  Dr.  Johnson  did  not  [as  we  shall  eee]  neglect 
what  he  hod  undertaken.  Bj  his  interest  with 
the  Rev.  Dr.  Adanas,  master  of  Pembroke  Col- 
lege, Oxford,  where  he  was  educated  for  some 
time,  he  obtained  a  servitonhipfor  young  M'Aalay. 
But  h  seems  he  had  other  views;  and  I  believe 
went  abroad. — ^Boswell. 

'  He  could  not  bear  to  have  it  thought  that,  in 
any  instance  whatever,  the  Scots  are  more  pious 
than  thQ  English.  I  think  grace  as  proper  at 
breakfast  as  at  any  other  meal.  It  »  the  ploas- 
antest  meal  we  have.  Dr.  Johnson  has  al- 
lowed the  peculiar  merit  of  breakfast  in  Scotland. 
— ^BoswEi«i«. 

*  [Brace,  the  Abyssinian  traveller,  found  in  the 
annals  of  that  region  a  king  named  ^rus,  whicli 
be  chooaes  to  consider  the  genuine  orthography 
of  the  name.  This  circumstance  occasioned 
some  mirth  at  the  court  of  Goodar. — ^Walter 
Scott.] 
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my  qorne.  Dr.  Johnson  observed,  that 
there  had  been  great  disputes  about  the 
sneiling  of  Shaksoeare's  name;  at  last  it  was 
thought  it  would  oe  settled  by  looking  at  the 
original  copy  of  his  will;  but,  upon  examin- 
ing it,  he  was  found  to  have  written  ii  him- 
sen  no  less  than  three  different  wavs. 
^  Mr.  Feme  and  Major  Brewse  first  car- 
ried us  to  wait  on  Sir  Eyre  Coote,  whose 
regiment,  the  37  th,  was  lyinff  here,  and  who 
then  commanded  the  fort.  He  asked  us  to 
dine  with  him,  which  \?e  agreed  to  do. 

Before  dinner  we  examined  the  fort. 
The  major  explained  the  fortification  to  us, 
and  Mr.  Feme  gave  us  an  account  of  the 
stores.  Dr.  Johnson  talked  of  tlie  propor- 
tions of  charcoal  and  saltpetre  in  making 
{gunpowder,  of  granulating  it,  and  of  giving 
it  a  gloss.  He  made  a^very  good  figure  up- 
on these  topics.  He  said  to  me  afterwards, 
that  *<  he  had  talked  oetentatiously."  We 
reposed  ourselves  a  little  in  Mr,  Feme's 
house.  He  had  every  thinff  in  neat  order 
as  in  England:  and  a  tolerate  collection  of 
books)  I  looKed  into  Pennant's  Tour  in 
Scotland.  He  says  little  of  this  fort;  but 
that  "  the  barracks,  .&c  form  several 
streets."  This  is  aggrandising.  Mr. 
Feme  o)>8erved,  if  he  had  said  they  form  a 
square,  with  a  row  of  buildings  l>efore  it, 
he  would  have  given  a  juster  description. 
Dr.  Johnson  remarked,  "  how  seldom  de- 
scriptions correspond  with  realities;  and  the 
jeason  is,  the  people  do  not  write  them  till 
"some  time  ailer,  and  then^eir  imagination 
has  added  circumstances." 

We  talked  of  Sir  Adolphus  Ouffhton. 
The  Major  said,  he  knew  a  great  deiu  for  a 
military  man.  Johhson.  '<  Sir,  vou  wit! 
find  few  men,  of  any  profession,  whq  know 
more.  Si  r  Adolphus  is  a  very  extraordinary 
man  j  a  man  of  boundless  curiosity  and  un- 
weaned  diligence." 

1  know  not  how  the  Major  contrived  to 
introduce  the  contest  between  Warburton 
andLowth.  JoHnsoir.  <<  Warburton  k^t 
his  temper  all  along,  while  Lowth  was  in  a 
passion.  Lowth  published  some  of  War- 
burton's  letters.  Warburton  drew  him  on 
to  write  some  very  abusive  letters,  and  then 
asked  his  leave  to  publish  them :  which  he 
knew  Lowth  could  not  refuse,  after  what  he 
had  done.  So  that  Warburton  contrived 
that  he  should  publish,  apparently  with 
Lowth's  consent,  what  could  not  but  show 
Lowth  in  a  disadvantageous  light  i." 

At  three  the  drum  beat  for  dinner.    I, 
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>  Here  Dr.  Jobuon  gave  us  part  of  a  convena- 
tion  held  between  a  Great  Peiaonage  and  him,  in 
the  Ubrarj  at  the  Queen's  Palace,  in  the  conne 
of  which  this  eontest  was  conddered.  I  have 
been  at  great  pains  to  get  that  convemtion  as 
perftctly  prererved  as  po«hle.  It  maj  peihaps 
at  some  fvtsre  time  be  given  to  the  pubUck. — ^Bob- 
wx&u    [It  m  given  ante,  p.  240.— Eo.] 


for  a  little  while,  fancied  myself  a  militarv 
man,  and  it  pleased  me.  We  went  to  Sir 
Eyre  Coote^s,  at  the  governour's  house,  and 
found  him  a  most  gentlemanlike  roan.  His 
lady  is  a  very  sgreeable  woman,  with  an 
uncommonly  mild  and  sweet  tone  of  voice. 
There  was  a  pretty  large  company :  Mr. 
Feme,  Major  Brewse,  and  several  officers. 
Sir  £yre  had  come  from  the  East  Indies  by 
liind,  through  the  deserts  of  Arabia.  H^e 
told  us,  the  Arabs  4X>uld  live  five  davs 
without  victuals,  and  subsist  for  three  weeks 
on  nothing  else  but  the  blood  of  their  cam- 
els, who  could  k)se  so  much  of  it  as  would 
suffice  for  that  time,  without  being  exhaust- 
ed. He  highly  praised  the  virtue  of  the 
Arabs;  their  fidelity,  if  the^  undertook  to 
conduct  any  person;  and  said,  they  would 
sacrifice  their  lives  rather  than  let  him  be 
robbed.  Dr.  Johnson,  who  is  always  for 
maintaining  the  superiority  of  civilized  over 
uncivilized  men,  said,"  Why,  sir,  1  can  see 
no  superior  virtue  in  this.  A  Serjeant  and 
twelve  men,  who  are  my  guard,  will  die 
rather  than  that  I  shfdl  be  robbed."  Colo* 
nel  Pennington,  of  the  37  th  regiment,  togk 
up  the  argument  with  a  good,  deal  of  spirit 
and  ingenuity.  VmvvisQTov,  "But  the 
soldiers  tje  compelled  to  this,  lur  fear  of 
punishment."  Jo  huso  v.  "  Well,  sir,  the 
Arabs  are  compelled  by  the  fear  of  infa- 
my." PsNiriirGTOK*  "  The  soldiers  have 
the  same  fear  of  infamy,  and  the  fear  of 
punishment  besides;  so  have. less  virtue; 
because  they  act-less  voluntarily."  Lady 
Coote  observed  veiy  well,  that  it  ought  to 
be  known  if  there  was  not,  among  the 
Arabs,  some  punishment  for  not  be^y  faith- 
ful on  such  occasions. 

We  talked  of  the  stage.  I  observed,  that 
we  had  not  now  such  a  company  of  actors 
as  in  the  last  a^e;  Wilks,  Booth,  &c.  &c. 
JoHKSQir.  "You think  so,  because  there 
is  one  who  excels  all  the  rest  so  mych :  you 
compare  them  with  Garrick,  and  see  the  de- 
ficiency*  Garrick's  great  distinction  is  his 
universality.  He  can  represent  all  modes 
of  life;  but  that  of  an  easy  fine-bred  gentle- 
manS."  PziririiroTOir.  "He  should  give 
over  playing  young  parts.  V  Johnson.  "  He 
does  not  taike  them  now;  but  he  does  not 
leave  off  those  which  he  has  been  used  to 


'  [G|uiick  wed  to  tell  that  Johnaon  was  so  ig- 
norant of  what  the  manneis  of  a  fine  centleniAn 
were,  that  he  laid  of  tome  itroUer  at  Lichfield, 
that  there  was  a  courtly  vivaciiy  a  boat  him ; 
**  whereas  in  fact,"  adde!l  Garrick,  "  he  was  the 
moft  vulgar  ruffian  that  ever  trod  theBOA&Dt,*' 
{po$t,  12th  March,  1776).  No  doubt  the  most 
difficnlt,  though  perhaps  not  thehigbert,  branch 
of  the  actor's  art  n  to  catch  the  light  oolonn  and 
forms  of  fashionable  life ;  bat  if  Garrick,  who 
lived  so  much  in  the  hidiest  society,  had  not  this 
quaUtj,  what  actor  coM  ever  hope  to  poflsev  it? 
— Ed.1 
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play,  because  he  does  them  better  than  any 
one  else  can  do  them.  If  you  had  genera- 
tions 6f  actors,  if  they  swarmed  hke  bees, 
the  young  ones  might  drive  off  the  old. 
Mrs.  Gibber,  I  think,  eot  more  reputation 
than  slie  deserved,  as  «he  had  a  great  same- 
ness; though  her  expression  was,  undoubt- 
edly, very  fine.  Mm.'  Clive  wa^  the  beat 
player  I  ever  saw.  Mrs.  Pritchard  was  a 
very  good  one;  but  she  had  something  af- 
fected in  her  manner:  I  imagine  she  had 
some  player  of  the  fdrmer  age  in  her  ey^, 
which  occasioned  it." 

Colonel  Pennington  said,  Garrick  some- 
times failed  in  emphasis;  as  for  instance,  in 
Hamlet, 

**  1  win  speak  daggers  to  her ;  bat  use  none,** 
instead  of 

**  X  will  speak  diggeia  to  hor ;  bat  use  none.'* 

We  had  a  dinner  of  two  complete  oouraes, 
variety  of  wines,  and  the  regimental  band 
of  musick  playing  in  the  square,  before  the 
windows,  afler  it  I  enjoyei  this  day  much . 
We  were  quite  easy  and  cheerful.  Dr. 
lohnson  said,  "I  shall  always  remember 
this  fort  with  gratitude."  I  could  not  help 
being  struck  with  some  admiration,  at  find- 
ing upon  this  barren  sandy  point  such  build- 
ings, such  a  dinner,  'auch  company:  it  was 
like  enchantment.  Dr.  Johnson,  on  the 
other  hand,  said  to  me  more  rationally,  that 
<'  it  did  not  strike  him  as  any  thing*^extra- 
ordinafy ;  because  he  knew,  here  was  a  large 
snm  of  money  expended  in  buildin?  a  fort; 
here  was  a  regiment.  If  there  had  been  less 
than,  what  we  found,  it  would  have  surpris- 
ed hin^  He  looked  coolly  and  deliberate- 
ly through  all  the  gradatioiis:  my  warm  im- 
agination jumped  from  the  barren  sands  to 
the  splendid  dinner  and  brilliant  company, 
to  borrow  the  expression  of  an  absurd  poet, 

"  Withoat  ands  or  ifs, 
I  leapt  from  off  the  aaiida  upon  the  clif&.'* 

The  whole  scene  gave  me  a  strong  impres- 
sion of  the  power  and  excellence  oi  human 
art 

We  lefl  the  fort  between  six  and  seven 
o'clock:  Sir  Eyre  Goote,  Colonel  Penning- 
ton, and  several  more,  accompanied  us 
down  stairs,  and  saw  us  into  our  chaise. 
There  could  not  be  greater  attention  paid 
to  any  visitors.  Sir  Eyre  spoke  of  the 
hardships  which  Dr.  Johnson  had  before 
him.  BoswBLL.  <<  Considering  what  he 
has  said  of  us,  we  must  make  him  feel  some- 
thing rough  in  Scotland."  Sir  Eyre  said 
to  him, "  You  must  change  your  name,  sir." 
BoswELL.    «  Ay,  to  Dn  M*Gregor.» 

We  got  safely  to  Inverness,  and  put  up 
at  Mackenzie's  inn.*"  Mr.  Keith,  the  collec- 
tor of  excise  here,  my  old  acquaintance  at 
Ayr,  who  had  seen  us  at  the  fort,  visited  us 
in  the  evening,  and  engaged  ua  to  dine  with 


[tour  to  thk 

him  next  day,  promisinff^to  breakfast  with 
us,  and  take  us  to  the  English  chapel ;  so 
that  we  were  at  once  commodionsly  ar- 
ranged. 

Not  finding  a  letter  here  that  I  expected,  I 
felt  a  momentary  impatience  to  be  at  home. 
Transient  clouds  darkened  my  imaginatidn, 
and  in  those  clouds  I  saw  events  from  which 
I  shrunk;  but  a  sentence  or  two  of  the 
Rambler's  conversation  gave  me  firmness, 
and  I  considered  that  I  was  upon  an  expe- 
dition for  which  I  had  wished  for  years, 
and  the  recollection  of  which  would  be  a 
treasure  to  me  for  life.   ' 

iSiiii<iay,39fAufttPiMf.— Mr.  Keiih  break- 
fasted with  us.  Dr.  Johnson  expatiated 
rather  too  strongly  upon  the  benefits  deriv- 
ed to  Scotland  from  the  Union,  and  the  bad 
state  of  our  people  before  it.  ,1  am  enter- 
tained with  nis  copious  exaggeration  upon 
that  subject;  but  I  un  uneasy  when  people 
are  by,  who  do  not  know  him  as  well  as  I 
do,  and  mav  be  apt  to  think  him  narrow- 
minded  K    I  therefore  diverted  thesubject 

The  English  chapel,  to  which  we  went 
this  mornii^,  was  but  mean.  The  altar 
was  a  bare  fir  table,  with  a  coarse  stool  for 
kneeling  on,  covered  with  a  piece  of  thick 
sailclothdoubled,  by  way.  of  cushion.  The 
congregation  was  small.  Mr.  Tait,  the 
clergyman,  read  prayers  very  well,  though 
with  much  of  the  Scotch  accent  Me 
preached  on  *  *  Love  your  enemies. "  It  was 
remarkable  that,  when  talking  of  the  con- 
nexions amongst  men,  he  said,  that  some 
connected  themselves  with  men  of  distin- 
guished talents,  and  since  they  coukl  not 
equal  them,  tried  to  deck  themselves  with 
their  merit,  by  being  their  companions.  The 
sentence  was  to  this  purpose.  It  had  an 
odd  coincidence  with  what  might  be  said  of 
my  connecting  myself  with  Dr.  Johnson. 

After  church,  we  walked  down  lo  the 
quay.  We  then  went  to  Macbeth's  castle. 
I  hod  a  romantick  satisfaction  in  seeing  Dr. 
Johnson  actually  in  it     It  perfectly  corres- 

gjnds  with  Shakspeare's  description,  which 
ir  Joshua  Reynolds  has  so  happily  illus- 
trated, in  one  of  his  notes  on  our  immortal 
poet: 

**  This  castle  hath  a  pleasant  seat :  the  air 
Nimbly  and  sweetly  recommends  itself 
Unto  oar  gentle  sense^**  &c 


Just  as  we  came  out  of  it,  a  raven  perched 


^  It  is  remarkable  that  Dr.  Johnson  read  ths 
gentle  remoostronce,  and  took  no  notice  of  it  to 
me. — BoswEJLL.  [Dr.  Johnson's  having  read 
this  Journal  givQs  it  a  great  and  very  pecuiar  in* 
terest ;  and  we  most  not  withhold  fnun  Mr.  Bo«- 
vvell  the  merit  of  great  candour  and  connge  kk 
writing  so  freely  about  his  great  friend.  Yet  it 
is  to  be  suspected,  that  had  Johnson  not  iieea  it, 
the  Journal  might  have  bad  still  greater  pokoan- 
cy.— Ed.] 
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on  one  of  the  chimney-tops,  and  croaked. 
Then  I  repeated 

•< — ^The  raven  himflelf  is  hoarse, 

rthat  croaks  the  fatal  entrance  of  Dimean, 
Under  my  battlemeDts." 

We  dined  at  Mr.  Keith's.  Mrs.  Keith 
was.  rather  too  attentive  to  Dr.  Johnson, 
asking  him  many  questions  about  his  drink- 
ing only  water.  He  repressed  that  obser- 
vation, by  sayingto  me,  "You  may  remem- 
ber that  Lady  £rrol  took  no  notice  of 
thisi," 

Dr.  Johnson  has  the  happy  art  (for  which 
I  have  heard  my  father  praise  the  old  Earl 
of  Aberdeen  s)  of  instructing  himself,  by 
making  every  man  he  meets  tell  him  some- 
thing of  what  he  knows  best.  He  led  Keith . 
to  talk  to  him  of  the  excise  in  Scotland, 
and,  in  the  course  of  conversation,  mention- 
ed that  his  friend  Mr.  Thrale,  the  great 
brewer,  paid  twenty  thousa9d  pounds  a  year 
to  the  revenue;  and  that  he  had  four  casks, 
each  of  which  holds  sixteen  hundred  bar- 
rels, above  a  thousand  hop^sheads. 

After  this  there  was  httle  conversation 
tliat  deservea  to  be  remembered.  I  shall, 
therefore,  here  again  glean  What  I  have 
omitted  on  former  days.  Dr.  Gerrard,  at 
Aberdeen,  told  us,  that  when  he  was  in 
Wales,  he  was  shown  a  valley  inhabited  by 
Danes,  who  still  retain  their  own  language, 
and  are  quite  a  distinct  people.  Dr.  John- 
son thought  it  could  not  be  true,  or  all  the 
kingdom  must  have  heard  of  it  He  said 
to  me,  as  we  travelled,  "  These  people,  sir, 
that  Gerrard  talks  of,  may  have  somewhat 
of  9,  peregrinity  in  their  dialect,  which  rela- 
tion has  augmented  to  a  dilTerent  language." 
I  asked  him  H  peregrinity  was  an  English 
word.  He  laughed  and  said,  "  No."  I 
told  him  this  waff  the  second  time  that  I  had 
heard  jhim  coin  a  word.  When  Foote  broke 
his  leg,  I  observed  that  it  would  make  him 
fitter  for  taking  off  George  Faulkner  as 
Peter  Paragraph,  poor  Treorge  having  a 
wooden  leg.  Dr.  Johnson  at  that  time  said, 
'*  George  will  rejoice  at  the  depeditation  of 
Foote ; "  and  when  I  challenged  that  word, 
laughed,  and  owned  he  had  made  it,  and 
added  that  he  had  not  made  above  three  or 
four  in  his  Dictionary .3 
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'  [Of  the  two,  however,  was  not  Dr.  Johneon's 
observation  the  least  well-bred,? — ^£d.] 

'  [WilUara  Gordon,  second  Earl  of  Aberdeeii, 
who  died  in  1746.— Ed.] 

*  When  upon  the  sikbjeet  of  this  peregrinity, 
he  told  me  some  particalars  concerning  the  comp^ 
lation  of  his  Dictionaij,  and  concerning  his  throw- 
ing off  Lord  Chesteineld*s  patronage,  of  which 
very  erroneous  accounts  have  he&a.  circulated. 
These  particnlan,  with  others  which  he  afterwards 
gave  me,  as  also  his  celebrated  letter  to  Lord  Chee» 
teiiield,  which  he  dictated  to  me,  I  reserve  for  his 
"  lifo.*'— B0SWXX.L.    [See  anU,  ^  112.— En.] 


Having  conducted  Dr.  Johnson  to  our 
inn,  I  begged  permission  to  leave  him  for  a 
little,  that  I  might  rufi  about  and  pay  some 
short  visits  to  several  good  people  of  Inver- 
ness. He  said  to  me,  "You  have  all^^e 
old-fashioned  principles,  ffood  and  bad."  I 
acknowledge  1  have.  That  of  attention  to 
relations  in  the  remotest  degree,  or  to  wor- 
thy persons  in  every  state,  whom  I  have 
once  known,  I  inlierit  from  my  father.  It 
gave  me  much  satisfaction  to  hear  every 
body  at  Inverness  speak  of  him  with  uncom- 
mon regard.  Mr.  Keith  and  Mr.  Grant, 
whom  we  had  seen  at  Mr.  M'Aulay'y,  sup- 
ped with  us  at  the  inn.  We  had  roasted  kid, 
which  Dr.  Johnson  had  never  tasted  before. 
He  relished  it  much. 

Monday,  SOtk  ^ufpuL — This  dav  we 
were  to  begin  our  equ^tationy  as  I  said;  for 
J  would  needs  mak<^  a  word  too.  It  is  re- 
markable, that  my  noble,  and  to  me  most 
constant  friend,  the  Earl  of  Pembroke  (who, 
if  there  is  too  much  ease  on  my  part,  will 
please  to  pardon  what  his  beneyolent,  gay, 
social  intercourse,  and  lively  correspondence 
have  insensibly  produced),  has  ^nce  hit  up- 
on the  very  same  word.  The  title  of  the 
first  edition  of  his  lordship's  very  usefid  - 
book  was,  in  simple  terms,  "  A  Method  of  ' 
Breaking  Horses  and  Teaching  Soldiers  to 
ride."  The  title  of  the  second  edition  is, 
"  Military  Equitation.'* 

We  might  have  taken  a  chaise  to  Fort 
Augustus,  but,  had  we  not  hired  horses  at 
Inverness,  we  ^ould  not  have  found  them 
afterwards:  so  we  resolved  to  befin  here  to 
ride.  We  had  three  horses,  for  Dr.  John- 
son, myself,  and  Joseph,  and  one  which  car- 
ried our  portmanteaus,  and  two  Highlanders 
who  walked  alQng  with  us,  John  Hay  and 
Lauchland  Vass,  whom  Dr.  Johnson  has 
remembered  with  credit  in  his  Journey, 
though  he  has  omitted  their  names.  DV. 
Johnson  rode  very  well. 

About  three  miles  beyond  Inverness,  we 
saw,  just  by  the  road,  a  verycomplete  speci- 
men of  what  is  called  a  Druid's  temple. 
There  was  a  double  circle,  one  of  very  large, 
the  other  of  smaller  stones.  Dr.  Johnson 
justly  observed,  that,  ^'to  go  and  see  one 
druidical  temple  is  only  to  see  that  it  is  no- 
thing, for  there  is  neither  art  nor  power  in 
it  4;  and  seeing  one  is  quite  enough." 

It  was  a  delightful  day.  Lochness,  and 
the  road  upon  the  side  of  it,  shaded  with 
birch  trees,  and  the  hills  above  it,  pleased 
us  much.  The  scene  was  as  sei^uestered 
and  agreeably  wild  as  could  be  desired,  and 
for  a  time  engrossed  all  our  attention. 

To  see  Dr.  Johnson  in  any  new  situation 
is  always  an  interesting  object  to  me:  and, 
as  I  saw  him  now  for  the  first- time  on  norse- 

4  [This  seems  hastily  said  ;  there  must  surely 
have  been  some  art  and  vast  power  to  erect 
Stonehenge.— Ed.] 
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back,  jaunting  about  at  his  ease  in  quest  of 
pleasure  and  novelty,  jthe  very  different  oc- 
cupations of  his  former  laborious  life,  his 
admirable  productions,  his  "  London,"  his 
"  Rambler,^'  &c.  &c.  immediately  present- 
ed themselves  to  my  mind,  and  the  contrast 
made  a  strong  impression  on  my  imagina- 
tion. 

When  we  had  advanced  a  good  way  by 
the  side  of  Lochness,  I  perceived  a  little  hut, 
with  an  old'-looking  woman  at  the  door  of 
it  I  thought  here  might  be  a  scene  that 
would  amuse  Dr.  Johnson^  so  I  mentioned 
it  to-  him.  "  Lett's  go  in,"  said  he.  We 
dismounted,  and  we  and  our  guides  entered 
Ae  hutl  It  was  a^wretched  little  hovel  of 
earth  only,  I  think*  and  for  a  window  had 
only  a  small  hole,  which  was  stopped  with 
a  piece  of  turf,  that  was  taken  out  occasion- 
ally to  let  in  light.  In  the  middle  of  the 
room  or  space  Avhich  we  entered  was  a  fire 
of  peat,  the  smoke  going  out  at  a  hole  in 
the  roof.  She  had  a  pot  upon  it,  with  goat's 
flesh,  boiling.  There  Was  at  one  end  under 
Uie  same  roof,  but  divided  by  a  kind  of  par- 
tition made  of  wattles,  a  pen  ot  fold  in  which 
we  saw  a  good  many  kids. 

Dr.  Johnson  was  curious  to  know  where 
she  slept.  I  asked  one  of  the  guides,  who 
questioned  her  in  Erse.  She  answered  with 
a  tone  of  emotion,  saying  (as  he  told  us), 
she  was  afraid  we  wanted  to  go  to  bed  to 
her.  This  coquetry,  or  whatever  it  may  be 
called,  of  so  wrenched  a  being,  was  truly  lu- 
dicrous. Dr.  Johnson  and  I  afterwards 
were  merry  upon  it,  I  said,  it  was  hte  who 
alarmed  the  poor  woman's  virtue.  "  No, 
sir  (said  he),  she  'U  say,  *  There  came  a 
wicked  young  fellow,  a  wild  dog,  who  I  be- 
lieve would  have  ravished  me,  had  there 
not  been  with  him  a  grave  old  gentleman, 
who  repressed  him :  but  when  he  gets  out 
of  the  sight  of  his  tutor,  I'll  warrant  you 
he  '11  spare  no  woman  he  meets,  young  or 
old.'"  "No,  sir  (I  replied),  she'll  say, 
*  There  was  a  terriole  ruffian  who  would 
have  forced  me,  had  it  not  been  -for  a  civil 
decent  young  man,  who,  I  take  it,  was  an 
angel  sent  from  heaven  to  protect  me.'  ?' 

L)r.  Johnson  would  not  hurt  her  delicacy, 
by  insisting  on  "  seeing  her  bed-chamber," 
like  Archer  in  the  Beaux  Stratagem.  But 
my  curiosity  was  more  ardent;  1  lighted  a 
piece  of  paper,  and  went  into  the  place 
where  the  bed  was.  There  was  a  little  par- 
tition of  wicker,  rather  more  neatly  done 
than  that  for  the  fold,  and  close  by  the  wall 
was  a  kind  of  bedstead  of  wood,  with  heath 
upon  it  by  way  of  bed;  at  the  foot  of  which 
I  saw  some  sort  of  blankets  or  covering  roll- 
ed up  in  a  heap.  The  woman's  name  was 
Praser:  so  was  her  husband's.  He  was  a 
man  or  eighty,  Mr.  Fraser,  of  Balnain,  aT- 
lows  him  to  Uve  in  this  hut,  and  keep  sixty 
goats,  for  taking  care  of  his  woods,  where 
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he  then  was.  They  had  five  children,  the  , 
eldest  only  thirteen.  Two  were  gone  to  * 
Inverness  to  buy  meah  the  rest  were  look- 
ing afler  the  goats.  This  contented  family 
hiui  four  stacks  of  barley,  twenty-four 
sheaves  in  each.  They  had  a  few  fowls. 
We  were  informed  that  they  Itved  all  flje 
spring  without  meal,  upon  milk  and  curds 
and  whey  alone.  What  they  get  for  their 
goats,  kias,  and  fowls,  maintains  them  dur- 
ing the  rest  of  the  year. 

She  asked  us  to  sit  down  and  take  a  dram. 
I  saw  one  chair.  She  sakl  she  was  as  hap- 
py as  any  woman  in  Scotland.  She  couid 
hardly  speak  any  English  except  a  few  de- 
tached words.  Dr.  Johnson  was  pleaaed  at 
seeing,  for  the  first  time,  such  a  state,  of  hu- 
man Rfe.  She  asked  for  snuflf.  It  is  her 
luxury,  and  she  uses  a  great  deal.  We  had 
none;  but  gave  her  sixpence  apiece.  She 
then  brought  out  her  whiskey  bottle.  I  tast- 
ed it}  as  did  Joseph  arid  our  guides:  so  I 
gave  her  sixpence  more.  She  sent  os  away 
with  many  prayers  in  Erse. 

We  dined  at  a  publick-house  called  the 
Oenerati  Hu^i,  from  General  Wade,  who 
was  lodged  tlierc  when  he  commanded  in 
the  ^orth..  Near  it  is  the  meanest  pariah 
kirk  I  ever  saw.  It  is  a  shame  it. should  be 
on  a  high  road^.  Af\er  dinner  we  passed 
through  a  good  deal  of  mountainous  conn 
try.  I  had  known  Mr.  Trapaud,  the  depu 
ty-governour  of  Fort  Augustas,  twelve 
years  ago,  at  a  circuit  at  Inverness,  where 
my  father  was  judge.  I  sent  forward  one 
of'^our  guides,  and  Josephj  with  a  card  to 
him,  that  he  might  know  Dr.  Johnson  and 
I  were  coming  up,  leaving  it  to  him  to  invite 
us  or  ndt  It  was  dark  when  we  anived. 
T[te  inn  was  Wretched.  Government  ought 
to  build  one,  or  give  the  resident  goveroour 
an  additional  salary;  as  in  tlie  present  state 
of  things,  he  must  necessarily  be  put  to  a 
ereat  expense  in  entertaining  travdlers. 
Joseph  announce<^tous,  when  we  alighted, 
that  the  govemour  waited  for  us  at  the  gate 
of  the  fort.  We  walked  to  it  He  met  us, 
and  With  much  civility  conducted  us  to  his 
house.  It  was  comfortable  to  find  ourselves 
in  a  well-built  little  square,  and  a  neatiy  fur- 
nished house,  in  good  company,  and  with  a 
good  supper  before  us ;  in  short,  with  all 
the  conveniencies  of  civilized  life  in  the 
midst  of  rude  mountains.  Mrs.'  Trapaud, 
and  the  govemour's  daughter,  and  her  hus- 
band, Oaptain  Newmarsh,  were  all  most 


*  [It  is  veiy  odd  that  when  thei 
made  there  was  no  care  taken  for  hms.  The 
JTtng'f  Hatue  and  the  Gmer<d*»  But  are  iiii»- 
erabl»  places ;  bat  tho  project  and  plans  wen 
purely  military. — WAi.TKa  ScoTt-.] 

'  [Mr.  Bo8weU*s  shame  aeems  to  have  been  not 
thi^  the  kirk  should  have  been  ao  mean,  bat  tiiat 
it  should  have  been  nofbitonately  placed  m  m 
viiible  a  aitnatioB.— •£!>.] 
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obliging  and  polite.  The  goveniour  had 
*  excellent  animal  spirits,  the  conversation  of 
a  soldier,  and  somewhat  of  a  Frenchman, 
to  which  his  extraction  entitles  him.  He  is 
brother  to  General  Cvrus  Trapaud.  We 
passed  a  very  agreeable  evening. 

Tue»d«y,  SUt  Jivgiut — ^The  govemonr 
has  a  very  good  garden.  We  looked  at  it» 
and  at  the  rest  of  the  fort,  which  is  bat 
small,  and  may  be  commanded  from  a  varie- 
ty of  hills  around.  We  also  looked  at  the 
galley  or  sloop  belonging  to  the  fort,  which 
sails  upon  the  Loch,  and  brings  what  is 
wanted  fbr  the  garrison.  Captains  Urie  and 
Darippe,  of  the  15th  regiment  of  foot,  break- 
fasted .with  us.  They  had  served  in  Amer- 
ica, and  entertained  Dr.  Johnson  much 
with  an  account  of  the  Indians.  He  said 
he  could  make  a  very  pretty  book  out  of 
them,  were  he  to  stay  there.  Govemour 
Trapaud  was  much  struck  with  Dr.  John- 
son. *^  I  like  to  hear  him  (said  he)  it  is  so 
majestick.  I  should  be  glad  to  hear  him 
speak  in  your  court.''  He  pressed  us  to 
stay  dinner;  4>ut  I  considered  that  we  had  a 
rude  road  before  us,  which  we  could  more 
easily  encounter  in  the  morning,  and  that  it 
was  hard  to  say  when  we  might  get  up,  were 
we  to  sit.  down  to  good  entertainment,  in 
good  company:  I  therefore  begged  the  gov- 
ernour  would  excuse  us.  Here,  too,  I  had 
another  very  pleasing  proof  how  much  my 
father  ia  regarded.  The  governour  express- 
ed the  highest  respect  for  him,  and  bade  me 
tell  him  that,  if  he  woukl  come  that  way  on 
the  northern  circuit,  he  would  do  him  all 
the  honours  of  the  garrison. 

Between  twelve  and  one  we  set  out,  and 
travelled  eleven  miles,  through  a  wild 
country,  till  we  came  to  a  house  in  Glen- 
morison,  called  Anoch,  keptbv  a  M*  Queen i. 
Our  landlord  was  a  sensible  fellow:  he  had 
learnt  his  grammar,  and  Dr.  Johnson  just- 
ly observed  that  '<a  man  is  the  better 
tor  that  as  long  as  he  lives.|'  There 
were  some  books  here:  a  Treatise  against 
Drunkenness,  translated  fVom  the  French : 
a  volume  of  the  Spectator ;  a  volume  or 
Prideaux's  Connexion,  and  Cfyrus's  Travels. 
McQueen  said  he  had  more  volumes ;  and 
his  pride  seemed  to  be  much  piqued  that 
we  were  surprised  at  his  having  books. 

Near  to  this  place  we  had  passed  a  party 
of  soldiers,  under  a  seijeant^s  command,  at 
work  upon  the  road.  We  gave  them  two 
shillings  to  drink.     They  came  to  our  inn, 
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*  A  M'QpUeea  is  a  Highland  mode  of  expremom 
An  Englishman  would  say  one  M*Qaeea.  Bat 
where  there  are  clans  or  tribes  of  men,  distin- 
gnished  by  patronvmick  surnames,  the  individuals 
of  each  are  considered  as  if  they  were  of  diifereot 
species,  at  least  as  much  as  nations  are  distinguish- 
ed ;  so  that  a  McQueen,  a  M* Donald,  a  M*Leaa, 
is  said,  as  we  say  a  Frenchman,  an  Italian,  a 
Spaniard. — ^Bo8Wbi.i.. 

/ 


and  made  merry  in  the  bam.  We  went 
and  paid  them  a  visit.  Dr.  Johnson  saying, 
"  Come,  let  *&  go  and  give  *em  another 
shilling  apiece.^'  We  did  so;  and  he  was 
saluted  «  My  lord  "  by  all  of  them.  He  is 
really  generous,  loves  influence,  and  has 
the  way  of  gaining  it    He  said,  "  I  am 

?uile  feudal,  sir.**  Here  I  agree  with  him 
said,  I  regretted  I  was  not  the  head  of  a 
clan:  however,  though  not  possessed  of 
such  an  hereditary  advantage,  I  would 
always  endeavour  to  make  my  tenants  fol 
low  me.  I  could  not  be  a  patriarchal  chieT, 
but  I  would.be  a  feudal  chief. 

The  poor  soldiers  got  too  much  liquor. 
Some  or  them  fought,  and  led  blood  upon 
the  spot,  and  cursed  whiskey  next  morning. 
The  nouse  here  was  built  of  thick  turfs,  and 
thatched  with  thinner  turfs  and  heath.  It 
had  three  rooms  in  length,  and  a  little  room 
which  projected.  Wlwre  we  sat, 'the  side- 
walls  were  wainscoted,  as  Dr.  Johnson 
said,  with  wicker,  very  neatly  plaited. 
Our  landlord  had  made  the  whole  with  his 
own  hands. 

After  dinner,  McQueen  Sat  by  us  a  while, 
and  talked  with  uis.  He  said,  all  the  Laird 
of  Glenmorison's  people  would  bleed  for 
him,  if  they  were  well  used ;  but  -that  sev- 
enty men  had  gone  out  of  the  Glen  to 
America.  That  he  himself  intended  to  go 
next  year ;  for  that  the  rent  of  his  farm, 
which,  twenty  years  ago,  was  only  five 
pounds,  was  now  raised  to  twenty  pounds. 
That  he  could  pay  ten  pounds,  and  live, 
but  no  more.  Dr.  Johnson  said,  he  wished 
M'i^ueen  laird  of  Glenmorison,  and  the 
laird  to  go  to  America.  McQueen  very 
generously  answered,  he  should  be  sorry 
for  it,  for  the  laird  could  not  shifl  for 
himself  in  America  as  he  could  do. 

I  talked  of  the  officers  whom  we  had  left 
to-day ;  how  much  service  they  had  seen, 
and  how  little  they  got  for  it,  even  of  fame. 
Johnson.  "  Sir,  a  sokiier  gets  as  little  as 
any  man  can  get."  Bobwell.  "  Gold 
smith  has  acquired  more  fame  than  all  the 
officers  last  war,  who  were  not  generals." 
Johnson.  "Why,  sir,  you  will  find  ten 
thousand  fit  to  do  what  they  did^  before 
vou  find  one  who  does  what  Goklsmith 
has  done.  You  must  consider,  that  a  thing 
is  valued  according  to  its  rarity.  A  pel^ 
ble  that  paves  the  street  is  in  itself  more 
uaeful  than  the  diamond  upon  a  lady's  fin- 
ger." I  wish  our  friend  Goklsmith  had 
heard  this. 

I  yesterday  expressed  my  wonder  that 
John  Hay,  one  of  our  guides,  who  had 
beeii  pressed  aboard  a  man  of  war,  did  not 
choose  to  continue  in  it  longer  than  nine 
months,  after  which  time  he  got  ofil  John- 
son. "  Why,  sir,  no  man  will  be  a  sailor, 
who  has  contrivance  enough  to  get  him- 
self into  a  jail ;  for,  being  in  a  ship  is  be- 
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ing  in  a  jail^  with  ihe  chance  of  being 
drowned.*' 

We  had  tea  in  the  aflernoon,  and  our 
landlord's  4Aughter,  a  modest  civil  girl, 
very  neatly  dressed,  made  it  for  ns.  She 
told  U8|  she  had  been  a  year  at  Inverness, 
and  learnt  reading  and  writing,  sewing, 
knotting,  working  lace,  and  pastry.  Dr. 
Johnson  made  her  a  present  of  a  book 
which  he  had  bought  at  Inverness  K 

The  room  had  some  deals  laid  across  the 
joists,  as  a  kind  of  ceiling.  There  were 
two  beds  in  the  room,  and  a  woman's  gown 
was  hung  on  a  rope  to  make  a  curtain  of 
separation  between  them.  Joseph  had 
sheets,-  which  my  wife  had  sent  with  us, 
laid  on  than.  We  had  much  hesitation, 
whether  to  undress,  or  lie  down  with  our 
clothes  on.  I  said  at  last,  "  I  '11  plunge  in ! 
There  will  be  less  harbour  for  vermin  about 
me  when  i  am  stripped."  Dr.  Johnson 
said,  he  was  like  one  nesitating  whether  to 
go  into  the  cold  bath.  At  last  he  resolved 
too.  I  observed  he  might  serve  a  cam- 
paign. Johnson.  "I  could  do  all  that 
can  be  done  by  patience:  whether  I  should 
have  strength  enough,  I  know  not."  He 
was  in  excellent  humour.  To  see  the 
Rambler  as  1  saw  him  to-night,  was  really 
an  amusement.  I  yesterday  told  him,  I 
was  thinking  of  writing  a  poetical  letter  to 
him,  on  his  return  from  Scotland,  in  the 
style  of  Swirt'9  humorous  enistle  in  the 
character  of  Mary  Gulliver  to  ner  husband. 
Captain  Lemuel  Gulliver,  on  his  return  to 
England  from  the  country. of  the  Houyhn* 
hums: 


*'  At  early  mom  I  to  the  market  1 
StndioiiB  in  ey*iy  thing  to  please  thy  taste. 


^  This  book  has  given  rise  to  mach  inquiry 
vthkh  has  ended  in  ludScrous  surprise.  Several 
ladies,  wishing  to  loam  the  kind  of  reading  which 
thecreat  and  good  Dr.  Johnson  esteemed  most 
fit  for  a  young  woman,  desired  to  know  what 
book  he  had  selected  for  this  Highland  nymph. 
"  Tliey  never  adverted,*'  said  he,  "  that  I  had  no 
choice  in  the  matter.  I  have  said  that  I  present- 
Ofl  her  with  a  book,  which  I  happened  to  have 
about  me.'*  And  what  was  this  book?  My 
readcn,  prepare  your  features  for  merriment  It 
was  Cocker's  Aiithmetickl  Wherever  this  was 
mentioned,  there  was  a  loud  laugh,  at  which  Dr. 
Johnson,  when  present,  used  sometimes  to  be  a 
little  angry.  One  day,  when  we  were  dining  at 
General  Oglethorpe's,  where  we  had  many  a  val- 
uable day,  I  ventured  to  interrogate  him,  **  Bat, 
sir,  is  it  not  soiAewhat  singular  that  you  should 
happen  to  have  Cocker's  Arithmetick  about  you 
on  your  journey?  What  madeyOu  buy  such  a 
book  at  Invemeas  ?"  He  gave  me  a  very  suffi- 
cient answer.  *'  Why,  sir,  if  ^on  are  to  have  but 
one  book  with  you  upon  a  journey,  let  it  be  a 
book  of  science.  When  you  have  read  through  a 
book  of  entertainment,  you  know  it,  and  it  can  do 
no  more  for  you;  but  a  book  of  science  is  inex- 
haiistibU.**~BosWB];.u 


[tovr  to  TBV 

A  carious /0f0/  and  sparagrass  1  chase ; 

(For  I  remember  yon  were  fond  of  those:)         • 

Three  shillings  cost  the  fint,  the  last  sevaa  groali; 

Sullen  you  turn  from  both, and  call  for  oats.'* 
He  laughed,  and  asked  in  whose  name  I 
would  write  it  I  said,  in  Mrs.  Thrale^ 
He  was  angry^  "  Sir,  if  you  have  any 
sense  of  decency  or  delicacy,  you  won't  do 
that."  BoswELL.  «  Then  let  it  be  in 
Cole's,  the  landlord  of  the  Mitre  tavern, 
where  we  have  so  oilen  sat  together." 
JoHHsoir.    "  Ay,  that  may  do." 

AAer  we  had  offered  up  our  prirale  de- 
votions, and  had  chatted  a  little  from  ov 
heds,  Dr.  Johnson  said,  "  God  blew  os 
hoth,  for  Jesus  Christ's  sake !  Good  night." 
I  pronounced  "Amen."  He  fell  adeep 
inunediately.  I  was  not  so  fortunate  for 
a  lonff  time.  I  fancied  myself  bit  by  innu- 
merahle  vermih  under  tne  clothes;  and 
that  a  spider  was  travelling  frosn  the 
wainscot  towards  my  mouth.  At  last  I 
fell  into  insensibility. 

JVedneiday,  Ut  September. — ^I  awaked 
very  early.  I  began  to  imaj^rine  tlutt  the 
landlord,  being  about  to  emigrate,  mighi 
murder  us  to  get  our  money,  ami  lay  it  npon 
the  soldiers  in-  the  barn.  Such  groundksi 
fears  will  arise  in  the  mind,  before  it  has 
resumed  its  vigour  after  sleep.  Dr.  John- 
son had  had  the  same  kind  or  ideas ;  for  he 
told  me  afterwards,  that  he  coasideied  so 
many  soldiers,  having  seen  us,  would  be 
witnesses,  should  any  harm  be  done,  and 
that  circumstance,  I  suppose,  he  consideTed 
as  a  security.  When  1  got  up,  I  found 
him  sound  asleep  in  his  miserable  sty,  as  I 
mav  call  it,  with,  a  coloured  handkerchief 
tied  round  his  head.  With  difficultv  couki 
I  awaken  him.  It  reminded  me  or  Henry 
the  Fourth's  fine  soliloquy  9  on  sleep,  for 
there  was  here  as  uneasy  a  pallet  as  the 
poet's  imagination  could  possibly  concei\-e. 

A  red  coat  of  the  15th  regiment,  whether 
officer,  or  only  seijeant,  I  could  not  be  sure, 
came  to  the  house^  in  liis  way  to  the 
mountains  to  shoot  deer,  which  it  seems 
the  Laird  of  Glenmorison  does .  not  hinder 
any  one  to  do.  Few,  indeed,  can  do  them 
harm.  We  had  him  to  breakfast  with  us. 
We  got  away  about  eight.  McQueen 
walk^  some  miles  to  give  us  a  convoy. 
He  had,  in  1745,  joined  the  Highland  array 
at  Fort  Augustus,  and  continued  in  it  till 
after  the  battle  of  Culloden.  Ab  he  narra- 
ted the  particulars  of  that  ill-advised,  but 
brave  attempt,  I  could  not  refrain  from 
tears.  There  is  a  certain  association  of 
ideas  in  my  mind  upon  that  subject,  by 
which  I  am  strongly  affected.  The  very 
Highland  names,  or  the  sound  of  a  bagpipe, 
wifl  stir  my  blood,  and  fill  me  with  a  mix- 
ture of  melancholy  and  respect  for  courage ; 

'  [ShaluDeare's  Heniy  the  Fooith,  act  iiL, 
soeae  1. — ^En.] 


with  pity  for  an  unfortunate  and  supeipti- 
tiouB  rejiacd  for  antiquity,  and  thougbtleaa 
.incUiMtton  for  war ;  in  short,  with  a  ero^ 
of*  sensations  with  which.sober  rationality 
has  nothing,  to  doh- 

We  paMed  through  Glensheal^  with 
prodigious  mountain^  on  each  aide.  We 
saw .  where  the.  hattle  was  fought,  in  the 
year  1719.  Dr.  Johnson  owned  he  was 
now  in  a  acene  of  as  wild  nature  as  he 
could  see ;  )>ttt  he  corrected  me  aometimes 
in  my  inaccurate  observations.  **  There," 
said  1, ' '  is  a  mountain  tike  a  cone. "  Jqhii- 
BOH.  "No,  shr.  It  wodd  be  called  so  in 
A  book ;  and  when  a  man  comes  to  look  at 
ity  he  s^es  it  is  not  sa  It  is  indeed  pointed 
«t  the  top  ;  but  one  side  of  it  is  larger  than 
the  other  ^."  Another  mountain  1  called 
immenae.  JoHNSOxt.  "No;  it  is  no  more 
than  a  considerable  protuberance.'* 

We  came  to  a  nch  green  vaHey,  com- 
paratively faking,  and  stopped  a  while 
to  let  our  horses  rest  and  eat  .grass  3.    We 
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*  [In  17  Id,  Spain  projecUjd  an  invamon  4>f 
Scotland  ki  bebalf  of  the  Chevalier,  and  destined 
a  great  force  for  that  porposo,  under  the  coinmapd 
of  the  Duke  of  Ormbnd.  But  owing  to  storms, 
only  three  frigates,  with  three  hm^dred  or  four 
hundred  Spaniards  on  board,  arrived'  in  Scotland. 
They  had  with  them  the  banished  Earl 'of  Sea- 
fbrth,  chief  of  dte  Mackenzies,  a  man-  of  great 
power,  exiled  fbr  bis  share  in  the  rebellion  of* 
1715.  He  raised'  a  considerable  body  of  Highl- 
landen  of  his  own  and  ftiendly  clans,  and  disem- 
barking the  Spaniards,  came  as  far  as  the  great 
▼aUey  eidled  Glensbeal,  in  the  West.  Highlaods. 
Crenend  Wighbnan mardied agaiut them fromla^ 
▼eness  with  afewregnlar  forces,  and  several  of  the 
Grantor  Rosses,  Muorotf,  and  other  clans  friendly 
to  goyernment .  H^  found  the  insoigents  in  pos- 
sassion  of  a  yeiy  strong  pass  called  Strachel,  from 
which,  after  a  few  days*  skirmishing,  they  retired, 
Seafocth*s  party  not  losing  a.  man,  and  the  othen 
having  several  slain.  .  But  the  Earl  of  ^ibrth 
was  dangerously  wounded  in  the  shoulder,  and 
obliged  to  be  carried  back  to  th<  ships.  His  clan 
deserted  or  dispersed,  and  the  Spaniards  surren- 
dered themselves  prisoners  of  war  to  General 
Wigfatman. — Walteh  Scott.] 
*  '  '  [This  was  hypercritical;  the  hill  is  indeed  not 
a  cone,  but  it  htiikeone, — Walter  Scott.] 

^  Dr.  Johnson,-  m  his  Journey,  thus  beautifully 
describes  his  situation  here  :  <*  I  sat  down  on  a 
bank,  such  as-a  writer  of  rortiance  might  have  de« 
lighted  td  feign.  1  had,  injdeed,  no  trees  to  wbis- 
per  over  my  bead,  but  a  clear  rivulet  streamedat 
my  feet  The  day  was  cahh,  th«  air  soft,  and  all 
was  ludeness,  silence  and  solitude.  -  Befose  me, 
and  on  either  aide,  were  high  hills,  whksh,  by 
hmdering  the  eye  fioip  ranging,  forced  the  mind 
to  find  entertainjDent  for  itself.  Whether  I  spent 
the  hour  well,  1  know  not ;  for  here  t  first  con- 
ceived the  thought  of  this  narration.'*  The  CriC- 
ical  Keviewera,  with  a  spirit  and  espresswn  wor'o 
thy  of  tlie  subject,  say,  *'  Vyo  congratulate  the 
publtck  on  the  event  with  which  this  quotation 
concludes,  and  are  fully  penuaded  that  the  hour  in 
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aeon  afterwarda  eitme  U>  Auchnaaheal,  4 
kind  oi  rural  Tillage,  a  number  of  cottagea 
being  built  togetk^r,  aa  we  saw  all  along  in 
the  Highlands.  We  passed  many  miles 
this  day  without  seeinr  a  house,  but  only- 
little  sununer  huis,  oaUed  ahieliiijgs.  Even 
Campbelli  servant,  to  Mr.  Ainrchiaon,  ftctor 
to  the  Laird,  of  Macleod  in  Glene^,  ran 
along^  with  Ua  to-day.  He  waa  a  very 
obliging  fellow.  At  Auchnaaheal,  we  sat 
doym  on  a  green  turf-aeat  ai  the  end  of'  a 
house ;  they  brouf^ht  us  out  two  wooden 
dishes  of  milk,  which  we  tasted.  One  of 
them  waa  frothed  like  a  syllabub.  I  saw  a 
woman  preparing  it  with  such  a  stick  aa  ia 
used  for  chocolate^  and  in  the  aame  mane 
ner..  We  had  a  considerable  circle  about 
us,  men,  women,  and  children,  all  M'Craaa^', 
Lord  SeafoFth'a  people.  Not  one  of  them 
could  ap^  English.  1  observed  to  Dr. 
Johnson,  it  was  much  the  aame  aa  bemg 
with  a  tribe  of  Indians.  Jomrsoir.  «  Yea, 
sir,  but  not  so  terrifying.2^  I  gave  aU  who 
choee  it  sfivfl' and/tobacco.  GovemourTrar 
pand  had  made  us  buy  a  .quantity  at  Fort 
Augustus,  and  put  them  up  in  small  par^ 
eels,  I  also  gave  each  peiaon  a  piece  <jt 
wheat  bread,  which  they  had  never  tasted 
before.  J  tlien  gave  a  penny  apiece  to  each 
child.  I  told  Dr.  Johnson  of  this:  UDon 
which. he  called  to  Joaeph  and  our  guides, 
for  chanffo  for  ja  ahilUng,  and  declared  that 
he  woufi  distribute  among  the  chiklrenL 
Upon  this  being  announced  in  Eme,  there 
waa  a  great  stir ;  not  only  did  some  chikiren 
come  running  down  from  neighbouring 
huts,  but  I  o^rved  one  Maek-haired  man, 
who  had  lieen  with  ua  all  «knijg,  had  gone 
off,  and  returned,  bringing  a  verv  young 
child.  My  fellow  traveller  then-ordered  the 
children  to  be  drawn  up  in  a  row,  and  ha 
deak  about  his  copper,  and  made  thtoi  and 
their  parents  all  happy.    The  poor  M'Oraas, 


wl^cb  the  entectainfa^  traveller  conceived  this  naiy 
motive  will  be  considered,  by  ev^ry  reader  of  taste^ 
as  a  fortunate  event  in  the  annals  of  literature: 
Were  it  snibd)le  to  the  tpsk  in  whieh  we  are  at 
present  .engaged,  to  indulge  ounelvea  in  a  poetk»i 
fljjl^ht,  we  Wonkl  invoke'  Sie  winds  of  the  Caledoo 
niai)  uioantains  to  hlow  forever,  with  their  soft- 
est breezes,  on  the  bank  where  our  author  reclined^ 
and  request  of  Flora,  that  it  might  be  perpetually 
adorned  with  the  jpiyest  and  moat  fragrant  prodnof 
tions  of  the  year. '  '-r-Bps  w si.i« 

*  [The  Mac  Raes  are  an  euunple  of  what 
aometimes  occurred  in  the  Highlands,  a  clan  who 
had  no  chief  or  buiner  of  their  own,  but/mustened 
under  that  of  another  tribe.  ¥bey  were  originally 
attached  to  the  Fiaseis,  but  on  occasion  of  an  inr 
termanriage,'they  were  translSsired  to  the  Mack4 
enadesp  and  have  since  mustered  under  Seaforth> 
standaid.  They  were  always>  and  are  still,  a  set 
of  bold  hardy  men,  as  much  attached  to  the 
Caberfae  (or  stag's  head)  as  the  Maekenzies,  \6 
whom  the  standard  properly  heloq^—WAi^Tjs^ 
Scott.] 
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whatever  mfty  be  thetr  present  state,  were 
of  considerable  estimation  in  tke  year  17  Id, 
when  theie  was  a  line  in  a  son^: 

**  And  aw  the  breve  M'Craaa  are  comiDg  >.'^  . 

There  was  great  diversity  in  the  faces  of 
the  circle  around  us;  some  were 'as  black 
and  wild  in  their  aj^iearance  as  any  Ameri- 
can savages  whatever.  One  woman  was 
as  comely  ahnoat  as  the  figure  of  Sap- 
pho, as  we  see  it  painted.  We  asked  the 
old  woman,  the  mistress  of  the  hous^ 
where  we  had  the  milk  (which,  by  the  by, 
Dr.  Johnson  told  me,  for  I  did  not  observe 
it  myself,  was  built  not  of  turf,  but  of 
stone),  what  we  shoukl  pay.  She  said) 
what  we  pleased.  One  of  our  guides  ask- 
ed her,  in  Erse,  if  a  shilling  was  enough. 
She  said,  "Yea."  But  some  of  the  men 
bade  her  aak  more.  This  vexed  me ;  be* 
cause  it  showed  a  deeiie  to  impose  upon 
atranffers,  as  they  knew  that  even  a  shilling 
was  high  payment.  The  woman,  how- 
ever, honestly,  persisted  in  her  first  price; 
so  I  gave  her  half  a  crowif.  Thue  we  had 
one  good  scene  of  life  uncommon  to  us. 
The  people  were  very  much  pleased,  gave 
us  many  blessings,  and  said  they  had.  not 
had  such  a  day  aince  the  old  Laird  of 
Macleod's  time. 

Dr.  Johnson  .was  much  refreshed  by  this 
repast  He  was  pleased  when  I  told  him 
he  would  make  a  good  chief.  He  said, 
•*  Were  I  a  chief,  I  woukl  dress  my  Servants 
better  than  myself,  aad  knock  a  feik)w  down 
if  he  looked  saucy  to  a  Macdonald  in  rags: 
but  I  would  noc  treat  men  as  brutes^  f 
would  let  them  know  why  all  of  my  clan  were 


*  The  M*Cmm,  or  Bfacraea,  were,  unce  that 
time,  bropffbt  into  the  kiag-s  Strnj^by  the  late 
Lord  SeaiortU  Wfaao  they  lay  in  fidmbaigh 
Caatle,  in  1778,  and  were  ordered  te  embark  fir 
Jeraey,  they,  with  a  number  of  otiier  roan  in  the 
mgiment,  (or  difl«rent  reasons^  but  espe^llygan 
apprehension  that  they  were  to  be  soM  to  the  East 
India  Company,  thbuth  enlisted  not  to  be  sent  oat 
of  Great  Britam  without  their  own  eonaent,  made 
a  determined  mutiny,  and  encamped  npon  the 
lof^  mountain,  Arthvr*B  Seat,  where  they  m- 
mained  three  days  and  three  ai^ts,  bidding  defi- 
ance to  ail  the  foree  in  Scotland.  At  bat  they 
came  down,  and  embarked  peaceably,  haVing  ob- 
ttilned  formal  artielea  of  capitulation,  signed  by 
Sir  Adolphas  Goghton,  oomniAi^ei^in-chief,  Gen- 
eral Skene,  depaty  commaader,  the  Duke  of 
Bnccleagb,  and  the  Earl  of  DunmOre,  which 
quieted  tbem.  Smce  the  secesMon  of  the  Com- 
niona  of  Rome  to  the  Mons.  Sacer,  a  more  spirited 
eiertwn  has  not  been  made.  I  gave  great  atten- 
tion to  it  from  firat  to  hut,  and  luve  driiwn  up  a 
Krtienlar  aoooant  of  it.  Those  brave  fellows 
ve  since  served  their  oountry  eifectnally  at  ler^ 
my,  and  also  in  the  East  In^es,  to  whkh,  after 
being  better  informed,  they  voluntarily  agraed  to 
io.~Boswxx.i«. 


to  have  attention  paid  ta  them-  I  would 
tell  my  i^per  servants  why,  and  make  them 
teil  the  ottiers.^ 

We  rode  on  well;  tiy  we  came  to  the 
high  mountain  called  the  -Rattakia,  by 
which  time  both  Dr.  Johnson  and  the 
horses  were  a  good  deal  fatigued.  Ii  is  a 
terrible  steep  to  climb,  notwithstanding  the 
road  is  formed  slanting  along  it;  howefer, 
we  made  it  out.  On  the  top  of  it  we  met 
Captain  Macleod,  of  Balmenoch  (a  Duteh 
oiBcer  who  had  come  Aom  Sky),  riding 
with  his  sword  slung  acrbes  him.  He  ask- 
ed, «  Is  this  Mr.  Bo8well.^'>  which  wa»  a 
proof  that  we  were  expected.  Going  down 
the  hill  on  the  other  side  was  no  eamr  task. 
A8>Dr.  Johnson  was  a  great  weight,  the 
two  guides  agreed  that  he  should  ride  the 
horses  alternately.  Hay's  >  were  the  two 
best,  and  the  Doctor  woukl  not  ride  but 
upon  one  or  other  of  them,  a  black  <ft  a 
brown«  But,  as  Hav  complained  much 
after  ascending  the  Rattakin,  the  Doctor 
was  prevailed  with  to  mount  one  of  Yaas^ 

frays.  As  he  rode  upon  it  down  hill,  it 
id  not  go  well,  arid  he  grumbled.  I  walk- 
ed on  a  little  before,  but  was  excessively 
entertained  w\ih  the  methqd  taken  to  keep 
him  in  good  humour.  Hay  led  the  horse's 
head,  talking  to  Dr.  Johnson  as  much  as  be 
could;  and  (having  heard  him,  in  the  fore- 
noon ^  express  a  pastoral  pleasure  on  seeing 
the  goaU  browsmg)  ^ust  when  the  Doctor 
was  uttering  his  displeasure,  the  lelbw 
cried,  with  a  very  Highland  accent,  "  See, 
such  pretty  goafis!"  Then  he  whistled 
whu!  and  made  them  jump.  Little  did  he 
conceive  what  Dr.  Johnson  was.  Here 
now  was  a  common  ignorant  Hi^hluid 
clown  imagim'n^  that  he  could  divert,  as 
one  does  a  child.  Dr.  Samuel  J<^uiaoD! 
The  ludicrousness,  absurdity,  and  extraor- 
dtnary  contrast  between  what  the  feUow 
fancied,  and  the  reality,  was  truly  comick. 
ft  grew  duskv;  and  we  had  a  very  te- 
dious ride  for .  what  waa  called  five  milts, 
but  I  am  sure  would  measure  ten.  We  had 
no  conversation.  I  was  riding  forward  to 
the  inn  at  Glenelg,'  on  the  shore  opposite 
l6  Sky,  that  I  might  take  proper  measureSy 
before  Dr.  Johnson,  who  was  now  advanc- 
ing in  dreary  aileoce,  Hay  leadipg  his  hone, 
shouki  arrive.  Vass  also  umlked  by  the 
side  of  Us  horse,  and  Joseph  loUowed  be- 
hind. As,  therefore,  he  was  thus  attended, 
and  seemed  to .  be  in  deep  meditation,  1 
thought  there  coukl  be  no  harm  in  leaving 
him  for  a  little  vdiile.  He  called  me  back 
with  a  tremendous  shout,  and  was  really  in 
a  passion  with  me  for  leaving  him.  I  told 
l^im  my  intentions,  btit  he  was  not  aatisfied, 
and  said,  "  Do  you  know,  I  should  as  soon 
have  thought  of  picking  a  pocket,  as  doing 
so."  BosWELt.  "  I  am  diverted  with  you, 
sir."  .  Jottwsoir.     «'  Sir,  I  could  never  ba 
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dhrerted  with  incivility.  Doiog  swh  a 
thins  makes  one  loae  confidence  in  him  who 
has  done  it,  as  one  cannot  tell  what  he  may 
do  next.^  .  His  extraordinary  wannth  con- 
founded vie  so  mvch,  that  I  justified  my-^ 
self  hut  Jamely  to  him;  yet  my  intentions 
were  not  impvoper.  I  ^shed  to  ^et  on,  trv 
sse  how  we  were  to  he  lodged,  and  how  we 
were  to  get  a  hoat;  all  which  I  thought  J 
could  hest  settle  myself,  without  his  haFiq^ 
any  trouble.  To  apply, his  ^eat  mind  to 
minute  particulars  is  wron? ;  it  is  like  taking 
an  immenss  balance,  (such  as  is  kept  on 
quays  for  weighing  cargoes  of  ships)  to 
weigh  a  guinea*  f  knew  I  had  neat  Jittle 
scales,  which  would  do  better:  and  that  his 
attention  to  every  thing  which  falls  in  his 
way,  and  his  uncommon  desire  to  be  always 
in  the  right,  would  mske  him  weigfh,  if  he 
knew  of  the  partk^ulara:  it  was  right  there- 
fore for  me  to  weigh  them,  and  let  him  have 
them  only  in  effect.  I  however  continued 
to  ride  by  him,  finding  he  wished  f  should 

do  80. 

As  we  passed  the'  barracks  at  Bern^ra,  1 
looked^at  them  wishfully,  as  soldiers  haiv' 
always^every  thing  in  the  best  orders  but 
there  was  only  a  se^eant  and  a  few-men 
there.  Weeame  on  to  the  inn  at  Glenelg. 
There  was  no  provender  for  our  horses;  so 
they  were  sent  to  j^rass,  with  a  man  to 
watch  them.  A  maid  showed  us  up  stairs 
into  8  room  damp  aifd  dirty,  with  bare 
walls,  a  variety  of  bad  smells,  a  coarse  black 
greasy  fir  table,  and  fontis  [benches]  of  the 
same  kind;  and  out  of  a  wretolied  bed 
started  a -fellow  from  his  sleep,  like  Edgar 
in  King  Lear,  **  Peer  Tsw '»  «  coW  K" 

This  inn  was  furnished  with  not  a  sin- 
gle article  that  we  eould  either  eat  or  drink;' 
but  Mr.  Murchison,  factor  to  the  Laird  of 
Macteod,  in  Glenelg,  sent  us  a  bottle  of 
rum  and  some  sugar,  with  a  polite  mes- 
sage, to  acquaint  us,jlhat  he  was  verv  sorry 
that  be  did  not  hear  of  us  till  we  had  pass- 
ed his  house,- otherwise  he  should  have  in- 
sisted on  our  sleeping  there  that  night;  and 
that,  if  he  were  not  obliged  to  set  ouCfor 
Inverness  early  next  morning,  he  wouU 
have  waited  upon  us.  Such  extraordinary 
attention  from  this  gentleman,  to  entire 
strangers,  deserves  the  most  honourable 
commemoration.   > 

Our  bad  accommodation  here  made  me 
uneasy,  and  almost  fretful.  Dr.  Johnson 
was  calm.  I  said  he  was  so  from  tanity. 
JoHjfsoir.  <<  No,  sir;  it  is  from  phibsophy." 
It  pl<?ased  me  to  see  that  the  Rambler  could 
pi^tisB  so  well  his  own  lessons. 

I  resumed  the  subject  of  my  leaving  him 
on  the  road,  and  endeavoured  to  defend  it 
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*  U  if  vaaming  to  observe  the  difTerent  imbges 
which  this  being  presented  to  Dr.  Johnson  luid 
me.  The  Doctor,  in  his  "  Jewney,"  compares 
him  to  a  CycUpi* — Boswaix. 


better,  fie  w^  stiH  violent  upon  that 
head,  and  said,  *<Sir^  had  you  gone  on,  I 
Was  thinking-  that  I  should  have  returned 
with  you  to  Edinburgh,  and  then  have 
partea  from  yon,  and  never  spoken  to  you 
more.^  *    . 

.  I  sent  for  fresh  hay,  with  Which  we 
made  beds  for  ourselves,  each  in  a  room 
equally  miserable*.  Like  'Wolfe,  we  had  a 
"cAoice  •/  diffu^tiesK'*  Dr.  Johnson 
made  things  easier  by  comparison;  At 
M'Queen's,  last  night,,  he  observed,  that 
few  were  so  well  kxlged  in  a  riiip.  To- 
night he  said,  we  were  better  than  if  we 
hf^  been  upon  the  hill.  He  lay  down  bu{- 
tooed  up  in  his  great  coat.  I  had  m^ 
sheets  spread  on  tM  hay,  and  my  cbthoi 
and  great  coat  laid  over  me,  by  way  of 
blankets  >. 

Tkuridmif^^d  Sepiemher.'-l  had  slept 
HI.  Dr.  Johnson's  anger  had  affected  roe 
much.  ,1  considered  that,  without  any  bad 
intention^  I  might  suddenly  forfeit  his 
friendship  :  and  was  impatient  to  see  him 
this  mormng.  I  told  nim*  how  uneasy 
h^  had  made  me  by  what  he  had  said,  and 
reminded  him  of  his  own  remark  at  Aber- 
deen, upon  old  friendships  being  hastily 
broken  ofi'.  vHe  owned,  he  had  spoken-  to 
tne  in  passion;  that  he  would  not  have  done 
What  ne  threatened;  and  that,  if  he  had, 
he  should  have  been  ten  times  worse  than 
I;  that  forming  intimacies  would  indeed  be 
"  limninff  the  water,"  were  they  liable  to 
such  sudden  dissolution;  and  he  added, 
"  Let 's  think  no  more  on't"  Boswell. 
'*  Well  then,  sir,  I  shall  be  easy.  Remem- 
ber, I  am  to  have  fair  warning  in  case  of 
any  quarrel.  You  are  never  to  spring  a 
mine  upon  me.  It  w^  absurd  in  me  to 
believe-  you."  Joflvsotr.  <<  You  deserved 
about  as  much,  as  to  believe  me  from  night 
to  morning."  ^ 

Afler  breakfast,  we  got  into  a  boat  for 
Sky.  It  rained  much  when  we  set  ofi",  but 
cleared  up  ss  we  advanced.  One  of  the 
boatmen,  who  spoke  £i^lish,  said,  that  a 
mile  at  land  was  two  miles  at  sea.  I  then 
obeerved,  that  from  Glenelg  to  Armidale  in 
Skv,  which  was  our  present  course,  and  is 
called  twelve,  was  only  six  miles;  but  this 
he  could  not  ynderstand.  "Well,"  said 
Dr.  Johnson,  "  never  talk  to  me  of  the 
native  good  sense    of  the    Highlanders. 


'  [This  phrase,  now  so  oonuDoo,  excited  some 
sorpnse  aiid  ci[iticism  when  used  by  General 
Wolfe,  in  his  despatch  horn  befoie  Quebec  6ee 
London  Gazette  Extraordinary,  I6th  Oct. 
1769.--ED.] 

*  [JohiwAi  thns  describes  this  eeene  to  Mn. 
Thiale,  "  /  oidered  hay  to  be  bid  thksk  upon  the 
bed ,  aisl  slept  vpon  it  in  my  greft  coat  iowwM 
laid  aheeta  upon  his  bed,  and  reposed  in  linsB, 
like  a  gentUmanr'-^LtHers,  voL  i.  p.  137.— < 
I  Ed.] 
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Here  is  a  fellow  wno  ealls  one  mile  two, 
(nd  yet  cannot  eomprehend  thai  twelve 
auch  imaginary  miles  make  in  truth  but 
•ix." 

We  reached  the  shore  of  Armidale  ber 
fore  one  o'clock.  Sir  Alexander  MacdoQ- 
ald  came  down  to  recdve  U8«,  He  and  his 
lady  (formerly  Miss  Boswelj,  of  Yorkshire)* 
were  then  in  a  house  built  by  a  tenant  at 
this  place,  which  is  in  the  district  of  Slate, 
the  lamily  mansion  here  having  been  hum* 
ed  in  Sir  Donaki  Macdonald's  time. 

(I  The  most  ancient  seat  of  the  chief  of 
_. g.  the  Macdonalds  in  the  Isle  of  Sky 
*  was  at  Duntulm,  where  there  are 
the  remains  of  a  stately  castle.  The  princi* 
pal  residence  of  the  family  is  now  at  Mug- 
stot,  at  which  there  is  a  considerable  build- 
ing. Sir  Alexander  and  Lady  Macdonald 
had  come  to  Armidale  in  their  way  to  Edin- 
bargh,  where  it  was  necessary  for  them  to 
be  soon  alter  this  time. 

Armidale  is  situated  on  a  pretty  bay  of 
the  narrow  sea,  which  flows  between  the 
main  land  of  Scotland  and  the  Isle  of  Sky. 
In  front  there  is  a  grand  prospect  of  the 
rude  mountains  of  MoidaVt  and  Knoidart. 
Behind  are  hills  gentlv  rising  and  covered 
with  a  finer  verdul^  than  I  expected  to  see 


*  [The  paragraphs  between  ()  were  inserted  by 
Mr.  Boawell  in  the  aecood  edition  to  fill  the  apace 
of  tliose  between  [],  which  were  in  the  first  edi- 
tion, and  omitted  in  the  second.  In  one  of  these 
subatituted  paragraphs,  Boswell  savs,  that  Sir 
Alexander  and  hia  ladv  **  came  to  Armidale  on 
their  way  to  Edinbnigb,  where  it  was  neseswry 
.they  shoald  be;* '  but  both  Boswell  and  Dr.  Johnson 
really  believed  tlmt  they  bad  come  to  thia  hovel, 
to  escape  the  necessity  of  entertaining  them  at 
their  usual  residence.  Johnson,  in  a  letter  to 
JAn.  Thiale,  says,  **  We  had  a  passage  of  about 
twelve  miles  to  the  point  where  [&x  Aleaander 
Macdonald]  resided,  having  come  from  his  seal, 
in  the  middle  of  the  island,  to  a  small  bouse  on  the 
shore,  as  we  believe,  that  he  might  tDith  lest  re» 
froach  entertain  ua  meanly.  If  he  a^ired  to 
meanness,  his  retrograde  ambition  was  completely 
gratified ;  but  be  did  not  succeed  equally  in  es- 
caping reproach.  He  had  no  cook,  nor  I  suppose 
much  provision;  nor  had  the  lady  the  conmion 
decencies  of  her  tea-table  ;  we  picked  up  onr 
sugar  with  our  fingers.  'Boewell  was  very  angry, 
'and  reproached  him  with  his  improper  parsimo- 
ny.'*— Letters,  vol.  i.  p.  187.  And  again:  **I 
have  done  thmking  of  [Sir  Alexander  Macdonald], 
whom  we  now  eul  Sir  Sawney  ;  he  has  disgust- 
ed all  mankind  by  injudicious  parnraony,  and  giv- 
'en  occasion  to  so  many  stories,  that  [Boswell]  has 
some  thoughts  of  collecting  them,  and  making  a 
novel  of  htf  life.'* 

These  passages,  and  the  extracts  (rem  the  finit 
edition,  leave  no  'ditabt  as  to  the  penon  meant 
in  the  various  allusions  to  the  mean  and  parei- 
moniotu  landlord  and  chieftain,  wKch'the 
.  reader  will  find  in  the  subtequent  parts  of  the 
Tour.— Ed.] 


[took  to  tms 

in  tb«  ehmaie,  and  the  scene  is  enlivened 
by  a  number  of  little  clear  brooks.) 

[instead  of  finding  the  head  pf  i^^^ 
the  Macdonalds  sut^unded  with  his 
clan,  and  a  festive  eortertainHient,  we  bad 
a  small  eompany ».  and  cannot  boast  of  our 
cheer.  The  particulars  aie  minuted  in  mj 
**  Journal,"  hut  I  shall  not  trouble  the  puii^ 
lick  with  them.  I  shall  mention  but  oae 
charaoteristick  circumstance.  My  shievd 
and  hearty  friend,  -Sir  Thomas  (Wem- 
worth)  Blacket,  Lady  Macdonald 's  uncle, 
who  had  preceded  us  in  a  visit  to  this  chiel', 
upon  being  asked  by  him^  if  the  puhch- 
bowl,  then  upon  the  table,  was  not  a  very 
handsome  one,  replied,  **  Yes,  if  it  were 
full.»»] 

Sir  Alexander  Macdonald  having  been  as 
Eton  scholar  *^,  and  being  a  gentleman  of 
talents,  Dr.  Johnson  had  been  veiy  wefl 
pleased  witii  him  in  London.  Bnt  my 
felk>w-traveller  and  I  were  now  full  of  the 
old  Highland  spirit,  and  were  diasatiafied  at 
hearing  [heavy  complaints]  of  rents  -^m, 
racked  and  [the  people  driven  to] 
emigration;  and  finding  a  chief  not  sur- 
rounded by  his  clan.  Dr.  Johnson  said,  [**  It 
grieves  me  to  see  the  chief  of  a  grent  ^  ^^ 
clan  appear  to  such  disadvantage. 
Thi&  gentleman  has  talents,  nay,  aome 
learning;  but  he  is  totally  un&  for  his  situ- 
ation."} Sir,  the  Highland  chiefe  should 
not  be  allowed  to  go  farther  south  thai 
Aberdeen.  A  strong-minded  man,  like 
Sir  James  Macdonald,  maT  be  improved 
by  an  English  education;  but  in  general, 
they  wiH  l^  tamed  into  insiffmficaiice.*" 

[I  meditated  an  escape  from  this       ^^ 
house  the  rery  next  day;  but  Dr.   *** 
Johnson  resolved  that  we  should  weather  it 
out  till  Monday.] 

We  found  here  Mr.  Janes  of  Aberdern- 
shire,  a  naturalists  Janes  said  he  had  beea 
at  Dr.  Johnson*8  in  London,  with  Feigu- 
son  the  astronomer.  Jonirsov.  *<  It  is 
strange  that,  in  such  distant  places,  I 
should  meet  with  any  one  who  knows  me. 
I  should  hare  thought  I  might  hide  my- 
self in  Sky.« 

Friday,  Sd  Septen^ter, — ^Thts  day  pror- 
ing  wet,  we  shouki  have  passed  our  time 
very  uncomfortably,  had  we  not  found  is 
the  house  two  chests  of  books,  which  we 
eagerly  ransacked.  Afler  dinner,  when  i 
alon^  was  lefl  at  table  with  the  few  High- 
land gentk*men  who  were  of  the  eompany, 
having;  talked  3  with  very  high  lespect  ot 


'  [See  his  Latin  venea  addreased  to  Dr.  John- 
Boa,  in  the  Appeiidix. — ^BoawEt.1..  [IndifiereBt 
as  these  veiaes  are,  they  probably  nggeeted  ts 
Dr.  Johnson's  mind  the  writing  thoee  Latio  veiws 
in  Skie  and  Meh^ITennetk,  whidi  we  eliail  ses 
presently. — Ed,\ 

^  [Here,  in  thefiist  editwn.waa  a  leaf  cwwtl- 


trBBRIft£l.] 

Sir  Janieft  Macdonald,  they  were  all  so 
much  affected  as  to  shed  iears.  One  of 
them  was  Mr.  Donald  Macdontdd,  who 
iiad  heen  'lieatenant  of  irrenadiers-  in  the 
Highland  reg^meirt,  raia^  by  Oolonel 
Montgromery,  now  E4ri  of  Elii^gftotine,  in 
the  war  before  last^  one  of  those  regiments 
which  the  late  Lord  Chatham  priced  him- 
tiekf  in  having  brought  ftoni  **  the  moun- 
tains of  the  north:"  by  doing  which  he 
contributed  to  extinsrntek  in  the  Highlands 
the  remains  of  disslection  to  the  present 
royal  family.  From  this  gentleman's  con- 
versation, 1  first  learnt  how<  Tery  popular 
his  colonel  was  among  the  Highlanders; 
of  which  I  had  such  continued  prooft,  dur- 
ing the  whole  course  of  my  Tour,  ^at  on 
my  return  I  could  not  help  telling  the  noble 
earl  himself,  that  I  did  not  before  know  how 
great  a  man  he  was. 

We  were  advised  by  some  persons  here 
to  visit  Rtsay,  in  our  way  to  Dunvegan, 
the  seatof  the  Laird  of  Macleod.  Being  in- 
formed  that  the  Rev.  Mr.  Donald  M'Queen 
was  the  most  intelligent  man  in  Sky,  and 
hcving  been  favoured  with  a  letter  m  intro- 
duction to  him,  by  the  learned  Sir  James 
Foulis  ^  1  sent  it  to  him  by  an  express,,  and 
requested  he  would  meet  us  at  Rasay;  and 
at  the  same  time  enclosed  a  letter  to  the 
Laird  of  Macleod,  informing  him  that  we 
intended  in  a  few  days  to  have  the  honour 
of  waiting  on  him  at  Dunvegan.' 

Dr.  Johnson  this  day  endeavoured  to  ob^ 
tain  some  knowledge  of  the  state  of  the 
country;  but  complained  that  he  could  ge| 
no  distinct  information  about  sny  thing, 
from  those  with  whom  he  conversed. 

Saturday^  4th  September, — M^  endeav- 
ours to  rouse. the  £nglish-bred  chieftain^  in 
whose  house  we  were,  to  the  feudal  and  pa- 
triarchal feelings,  proving  ineffectual,  Dr, 
Johnson  this  morning  trid  to  bring  him  to 
our  way  of  thinking.  JoHirsow.  '*  Were 
I  in  your  place,  sir,  in  seven  years  I  wodd 
make  thia  an  independent  island.  I  wouki 
roast  oxen  whole,  and  hang  out  a  flag  as  a 
ngnal  to  the  Macdonakls  to  come  and  get 
beef  and  whiskey."  Sir  Alexander  was 
Btill  starting  dilBcnlties.    Jorvsox.    "  Nay, 

led,  which,  no'  doubt,  eootaioed  aQvae  of  the  ordi- 
nal ■trictores  of  the  "  Joarnal"  on  Sir  Alexander 
Macdonaki'fl  want  of  hoepitalibr  and  Mirit— Ed.] 
1  [Sir  Jamei  Fonlis,  of  Collinton,  Bart.,  was  a 
man  of  an  aocient  family,  a  good  acholar,  and  a 
faaid  gtodent;  doly  imbued  with  a  lame  ihare  both 
of  Scottiah  ahrewdneaa  and  Scottiah  prejodice. 
Bia  piopeity,  hia  income  at  leaat,  waa  very  mdd- 
eiate.  Otheri  might  have  increased  il  m  a  voyage 
to  India,  which  he  made  In  the  duoracter  of  a 
eomniiaaioner;  bat  Sir  James  retonied  as  poor  as 
be  went  there.  Sir  Jamea  Fodlia  Waa  one  of  the 
Lewlandeia  whom  HigUandera  allowed  to  be 
well  skilled  in  the  Gaeliok,  an  acqaaintance  whieb 
ha  made  late  in  life.— Waltsr  Scott:] 
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sir^  if  you  are  bom  to  6bject,  I  Ijave  done 
with  you.  Sir,  I  would  have  a  magazine 
of  arras."  Sir  Alexaudbr.  '<  They  would 
rust."  Johnson.  "  Let  there  be  men  to 
keep  Ihem  clean.  Your  ancestors  did  not 
use  to  let  their  arms  rust  9." 

We  attempted  in  vain  to  communicate  to 
him  a  portion  of  our  enthusiasm.  He  bore 
with  so  polite  a  good-nature  our  warm,  and 
what  some  might  call  Gothick,  expostula- 
tions on  this  'subject,  that  I  should  not  for- 
ffive  myself  were  I  to  record  all  that  Dr. 
Johnson's  ardour  led  him  to  say.  This  day 
was  little  better  than  a  blank.  i 

Sundtn;,  5th  S^tember.-^l  walked  to  the 
parish  church  of  Slate,  which  is  a  very  poor 
one*  There  aw  no  «hurch  bells  in  the  isl* 
and.  I  was  told  there  were  once  some$ 
what  was  become  of  them,  I  could  not  learn. 
The  minister  not  being  at  home,  there  was 
no 'Service.  1  went  into  the  church,  and 
saw  the  monument  of  Sir  James  Macdon- 
akls which  was  elegantly  executed  at  Romej 
and  has  an  inscription,  written  by  his  friend,- 
Creorge  Lord  Lyttelton:  [which,  as  ^^ 
well  as  two  letters,  written  by  Sir 
James,  in  his  last  illness,  to  hia  mother,  will 
be  found  in  the  Appendix.] 

Dr.  Johnson  said,  the  inscription  should 
have  been  in  Latin,  as  every,  thing  intended 
to  be  universal  aiid  permanent  should  be  3. 

This  being  a  beautiful  day,  xn^  spirits 
were  cheered  by  the  mere  effect  of  c^ate. 
I  had  felt  a  return  of  spleen  during  my  stay 
at  Armidale,  and  bad  it  not  been  that  f  had 
Dr.  Johnson  to  contemplate,  I  shouki  have 
sunk  juto  dejectfon  ;  but  his  firmness  sup- 
ported me.  I  looked  at  him,  as  a  man  whose 
head  is  turning  giddy  at  sea  looks  at  a  rock, 
or  any  fixed  o%ct.  I  wondered  at  his  tran- 
quillity. He  said,  <^  Sir,  when  a  man  retires 
into  an  island,  he  is  to  turn  his  thoughts  en- 


*  [Dr.  Johnaon  aeema  to  have  forgotten  that  a 
Highkmder  going  armed  at  thia  p^iod  incarred 
the  penalty  of  serving  as  a  common  soldier  for  the 
fint,  and  of  transportation  beyond  sea  for  a  see* 
ond  ofience.  And  aa  "  for  calling  ont  his  dan," 
twelve  Higfatanders  and  a  bagpipe  made  a  rebei- 
hon. — Walter  Scott.] 

'  X^^^t  a  straiife  perversion  of lanaaa^  1 — tm»- 
ver$al !    Why,  if  it  had  been  in  Latm»  so  far      I  "^ 
from  being  wMvertally  understood,  it  would  have  ~ 

been  an  vtter  bloiik  to  one  (the  hetier)  half  of 
die  creation,  and,  even  of  the  men  who  mi^ht 
viait  it,  ntnety-nine  will  anderstand  it  in  Englisb 
for  one  who  coald  in  Latin.  Somethmg  maiy  be 
aakl  for  epitaphs  and  biscriptlonB  addressed,  as  h 
were,  to  the  world  at  Urg^h-a  trramphat  arch— 
the  piQar  at  Bleaheim-^the  monument  on  the 
field  of  Waterloo ;  but  a  Latin  epitaph,  m  an 
Englidb  ehnrch,  appean,  in  principle,  as  absqrd 
as  the  dinner,  whkJi  the  dbctor  gives  b  Peregrine 
Pickle,  irfter  the  manner  of  the  aneienti.  A 
mortal  may  aardy  be  wdl  satiified  if  his  fiune 
bats  as  longai the  laop^V  '^  ^'^'''^  ^  "P^^ 
or  wrote.-^.] 
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tirely  to  another  world.  He  has  done  with 
this."  BoswELi..  "  It  appears  to  me,  sir, 
to  be  very  difficult  to  unite  a  due  attention 
to  this  world,  and  that  which  is  to  come; 
for,  if  we  engage  eagerly  in  the  affairs  of 
life,  we  are  apt  to  be  totally  forgetful  of  a 
future  state;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  a 
steady  eontemplation  of  the  awful  concerns 
of  eternity  rendeis  all  objects  here  so.  insig- 
nificant, as  to  make  us  indifferent  and  neg- 
ligent  about  them."  Johmson,  "  Sir,  Dr. 
Cheyne  has  laid  down  a  rule  to  himself  on 
tiiis  subject,  which  should  be  imprinted  on 
every  mind :  '  To  negleet  nothing  to  secure 
my  eternal  peace,  more  than  if  I  had  been 
certified  I  slM>uld  die  within  the  dav:  nor  to 
mind  any  thing  that  my  secnlar  obligatioBS 
and  duties  demanded  of  roe,  less  than  if  I 
had  been  ensured  to  live  fi(\y  years  more.' " 

I  most  here  observe,  that  though  Dr. 
Johnson  appeared  now  to  be  philosophical* 
ly  calm,  yet  his  genius  did*  not  shine  forth 
as  in  companies,  where  I  have  listened  to 
him  with  admiration.  The  vigour <  of  his 
mind  was,  however,  suflKiently  manifested, 
by  his  discovering  no  sympcoms  of  feeble  re- 
laxation in  the  dull,  <'  weary,  fiat,  and  un- 
profitable" state  in  which  we  now  were 
placed. 

I  am  inclined  tn  think  that  it  was  on  this 
day  he  oompnsed  the  following  ode  upon 
the  Isle  of  Sky,  which  a  few  days  afterwards 
he  shosred  me  at  Rasay : ' 

"ODA.     • 

'*  Ponti  profandis  chrasa  recenibns, 
Strepens  procelKn,  lupibiM  ofasita, 
Quam  grata  defetfo  vireofom 
Skia  siuam  neboloia  pandis. 

^  Hm  cam,  credo,  sedibos  etiilat; 
His  blanda  ceite  pax  habitat  lock : 
Non  ire,  non  imsror  qnietii 
Inakiias  meditatar  hons. 

'*  At  non  cavata  rape  lateaeere, 
Menti  nee  wgrm  inontiboi  aviii  . 
Prodert  vagari,  nee  frenienteB 
E  scopalo  namerare  flnctoi, 

'*  Hamana  virtoa  non  nbS  aafficit, 
Datar  oec  feqaoni  caique  animaBi  sibi 
Panre  po«e,  at  Stoicoram 
Secta  crepet  nimis  alta  fallaz. 


*  Fitawhiantii  pectpria  impetom. 
Rex  samme,  aohia  tn  rqgis  arbiter, 
Mentjaqae,  tetoUeote,  Baignnt, 
Te  racidant  moderonte  flactas  ^" 


'  Various  readin^a^ — ^Line  2.  In  the  manu- 
sciipt.  Dr.  Johnson,  instead  of  rupitnu  ohHta, 
had  written  imbribut  uvida,  and  uvida  fUibibua, 
bat  strack  them  both  oat 

Lines  16  and  J16.  Instead  of  these  two  lines, 
he  bad  written,  but  afterwards  strack  oat,  the  fol- 
lowing. 


Ailer  sumer.  Dr.  Johnson  told  as,  that 
Isaac  Hawkins  Browne  drank  freely  fur 
thirty  years,  and  tl|»t  he  wrote  hia  poeni, 
*<  f)e  Ammi  Immortalitate,"  in  some  of  the 
last  of  these  years.  1  listened  to  this  with 
the  eagerness  of  one,  who,  conscHnw  of  be- 
ing himself  fond  of  wine,  is  glad  to  hear 
that  a  man  of  so  much  genivs  mud  good 
thinking  as  Browne  had  the  aanae  piopen- 
stty 

Mondoff,  ^h  ^3eptemba».'^We  set  aoL 
accompanied  by  Mr.  Donaki  M'Lieod,  katr 
of  Canna,  as  our  ^nide.  We  rode  for  some 
time  idong  the  district  of  Slate,  near  the 
shore.  The  houses  in  general  are  made  of 
turf,  covered  with  grass.  The  ooustiy 
seemed  well  peopled.  We  came  iato  the 
district  of  Strath,  and  passed  aloB|^  a  wiU 
moorish  tract  of  land  HU  -we  acriTed  at  the 
shore.  There  we  found  good  nvidaie,  sod 
some  isurious  whin-rocka,  or  coUeeiions  of 
stones,  like  the  ruins  of  the  foaadatioBa  of 
okl  buildings.  We  saw  also  three  cainia  of 
oonsiderab&  size* 

About  a.  mile  beyond  Broadlbot  is  Coni- 
chatachiuj  a  farm  of  Sir  Alexander  Mar- 
donaki's,    possessed  by  Mr,  M^Kinnon^ 


Chrqndiioquua  nimh  atta  Zeao.— Boswbi.1. 

[It  is  very  jcnrions  that,  in  all  the  editions  of 
JoHNsoxf  *s  Works,  which  the  editor  has  seen, 
even  down  to  ihe  Oxford  edition  of  1825,  this 
poem  is  given  with  certain  variations ,  which  the 
Editor  confesses  he  does  not  understand.  The 
first  amendment,  noted  by  Mr.  BesweU,  **  ob$it« 
rupibus**  is  adopted,  but  the  second  is  not,  sad 
the  two  lines  rejected  by  Dr.  Johnson  are  re- 
placed. 'Bat  this  is  not  all :  the  words  **  JS  scepw- 
/o,"  in  the  12th  line,  are  ehsnged  into  **  Ae  tjttc- 
Ilia,*'  of  Which  the  sense  is  not  obviovs;  and  is 
the  peaaltimate  line,  ^*  sttrgwU^*^  which  seem 
necessary  to  the  meaning,  is  altered  to  **Jlmehi$** 
which  appeals  wholly  oaktelligible.  llwBe  bit 
variations  look  like  mere  airois  of  the  peeas ;  ha 
is  it  pOMible,  that  Johnson's  Latin  poetoy  has  beet 
so  little  attended  to,  that  Ihe  pabfic  htm  beea^far 
forty  yesfi  past,  aoqaieacing  in  what  appean  to 
be  stark  nonsense  ?  InthalMt  line,  too,  **  resi- 
den/"  is  prbted  for  "  reeiduni,**  bot  that  is  of 
minor  impoitance.  It  seems  wondeifcil  that  Mr. 
Moiphy  (who  was  himself  a  Latin  poet)  and  tho 
late  Ozibrd  editor  should,  in  their  splendid  edi- 
tk>ns,  have  overlooked  these  eiTorB.-^£D.] 

*  That  mv  readen  may  have  my  nairative  m 
the  style  of  the  country  throofh  which  I  am 
travelling,  it  is  proper  to  inform  them,  that  the 
chief  of  a  cUm  is  denominated  by  his  aomaiM 
alone,  as  M'Leod,  M*Kinnon,  Mcintosh.  To 
prefix  Mr,  tp  it  would  be  a  degradation  from  the 
M*Leod;  &c  My  old  friend,  the  Laird  of  M'Fsr- 
lane,  the  great  anUquarv,  took  it  hiafaly  amm, 
when  General  Wade  called  him  Mr.  M*Fariane. 
Dr.  Johnson  said,  he  oould  not  brii^  himself  to 
use  this  mode  of  address  ;  it  seemed  to  him  to  be 
too  familiar,  as  it  a  the  way  in  which,  in  all  oth- 
er plaoes,  intimates  or  inferiois  are  addressed. 
When  the  chiels  have  titles,  they  are  denoi  niaated 
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wlio  reeeited  ii8  with  a  hearty  walftonie,  as 
did  his  wife,  who  was  what  we  caU  in  Scot- 
land a  lttdf4Uu  womaD  K  Mr.  Pennant^ 
in  the  couraeef  hie  tour  to  the  Hehridea, 
passed  two  nii^hts  at  this  getitlenaan's  house. 
Q»  its  heingr  mentioBed,  that  a  fffeeent  hadr 
here  heen  made  to  hin  of  a  curious  spoci* 
men  of  HiohlAiid  antiquity,  Dr.  Joluison 
said,  '<  Sir,  it  was  mora  than  he  deserved: 
the  doff  is  a  whigS.'* 

We  liere  enjoyed  the  comfort  of  a  table 
plentifully  furnished,  the  satisfaotioa  of 
which  was  heig^htened  by  a  numerous  and 
cheerful  company;  and  We,  for  the  firet 
time,  had  a  specimen  of  the  ioyous  social 
manneiB  of  tl)MD  inhabitants  of  tne  Highlftsds. 
They  talked  in  their  own  ancient  language, 
With  fluent  vivacity,  and  sung  many  Erse 
aongS' with  such' spirit,  that, 'though  Dr. 
Johnson  waia  treated  with  the  greatest  re- 
i^>ect  and  attention,  there  were  nioments  in 
which  he  seemed  to  be  forgotten.  For  my* 
aelf,  though  but  a  LowlaiMer,  having  pick- 
ed up  a  few  words  of  the  language,  I  pre- 
sumed to  mingle  in  their  mirm,  and  jomed 
in  the  choruses  with  as  much  glee  as  any 
of  the  cdmpsny.  Dr.  Johnson  being  fa- 
tigued with  nis  journey,  retired  earjy  to  his 
chamber,  where  he  composed  the  foUowing 
Ode,  addressed  to  Mrs.  Thrale^: 

«ODA. 

<*  Penneo  tenas,  ubi  noda  mpei 
Saxeas  Diiflcet  nebalis  minas, 
TorVa  abi  rident  ^Ceriles  coloni 

Rum  labores. 

•«  Pterragor  geatea  hommnm  feronmi*, 
.  Vita  abi  nallo  deeorata  ealta 


by  them,  aa  Sir  James  Grant,  Sir  Allen  M*Leaq. 
The  other  Highland  ^ntlemen,  of  landed  proper- 
ty, are  denominated  bj  their  esiatea,  as  Raaay, 
Boisdale  ;  and  the  wives  of  all  of  them  have  the 
title  of  ladUt,  The  tacksmen,  or  priacipsl  ten- 
ants, are  named  by  their  ftrma,  as  ~"  ' 
Conrichatachin ;  and  their  wives  are  called 
mUtrea9  of  Kingdivgh«  the  imHrtti  of  Cor> 
richatachm.  Having  given<  this  explaaation,  I 
am  at  liberty  to  ase  tluit  mode  of  speech  which 
generally  prevails  ia  the  HigMands  and^he  Heb^ 
rides. — ^Boswe  li.. 

*  [The  editor  has  not  been  able  to  discover  that 
these  words  have  any  difTereikt  meaning  in  Scolc 
hmd  from  that  attached  to  them  in  Enclond.— Ed.] 

«  [Mr.  BoeiraU  does  not  do  fall  jistketo  Dr. 
Johnioo,  when  he  leaveah  in  doabt,  whether 
this  was  not  said  (as  sorely  it  waa)  in  a  spirit  of 
jocoianty.  Johnson  seems  to  have  had  a  mguA 
for  Pennant — ^£o.] 

*  [Aboot  foorteen  yean  since,  I  landed  in  dky, 
with  a  party  of  fiieodi,  and  had  the  cariosity  to 
ask  what  was  the  fint  idea  on  every  one's  mind 
at  hndiog.  All  answered  separately  that  it  vras 
this  ode. — ^Waltbh  Scott.] 

.«  [Gibban  sayi,  that  he  veiled   uutgHeaey 


FcBda  latesciL 


"Inter  erroris  salebrosa  longi, 
Inter  ignotn  8trq;>itas  loqaehs, 
Qnot  modis  mecoA.,  ooid  agat,  reqauo, 
Thralia  dnlcis  ? 

«<  Sen  viri  caraa  pia  aapta^maloet, 
'Sea  fevet  mater  sobolem  beaigaa, 
Sire  cam  libris  novitata  paseet 
SednlanM 


**  Sit  memor  neetri^  fideiqae  merces 
Stet  fides  copstans,  meritoqae  blandam 
Thialis  discont  resonare  nomen 

Littora  Skiss. 

«  Scriptam  ia  8U4,  6th  Sept  17T8.** 

TWttfay,  7th  SepUmber.-^DT.  Johnson 
was  much  pleased  with  his  entertainment 
here.  There  were  many  ^food  boolcs  in  the 
bouse:  Hector  Boethius  m  Latin;  Cave's 
Lives  of  the  Fathers;  .Baker\i  Chronicle; 
Jeremy  CoUier^s  Church  History;  Dr« 
Johnson's  small  Dictionai^;  Craufurd's  Of- 
ficers of  State,  snd  seyeraf  more  L--a  meszo^ 
onto  of  Mis.  Brodcs  the  actress  (by  some 
strange  chance  in  Sky  5;)  and  also  a  print 
of  Macdonald  of  Clanranald,  with  a  Latin 
inscription  about  the  cruellies  sAer  the  bat- 
tle of  Culloden,  which  will  never  be  forgot 
ten. 

It  was  a  very  wet  stormy  day;  we  were 
therefore  obliged  to  remain  here,  it  being 
impossible  to  cross  the  sea  to  Rasay. 

I  employed  a  part  of  the  forenoon  in  writ- 
ing this  journal  The  rest  of  it  was  some- 
what dreary,  fron»  the  gloominess  of  the 
weather,  and  the  uncertam  state  which  we 
were  in,  as  we  cpuld  not  tell  but  it  might 
clearup  every  hour.  Nothing  is  more  pain- 
ful to  the  mind  than  s  state  of  suspense,  es- 
pecially when  it  depends  upon  the  iyeather, 
concerning,  which  there  can  be  so  little  cal- 


ander  the  obecarity  of  a  leamed  hmgaage. 
son  seeme  to  have  done  the  same  with  mgrafUude. 
Sarehr,  after  the  jocaiid  aad  hospitable  sceae 
which  we  have  joat  left^  the  "  hammum  fero^ 
rum^**  and  the  **  vita  nuUo  deeorata  eultu," 
and  the  "  aqualUii  infarmia,*'  might  have  been 
spared.  The  **ignota  strepUua  loquela"  is 
amosuM  and  not  ofiaosive  ;  bat  whatever  may  be 
said  of  the  Doctor's  gratitode  to  his  friend  in 
Sky,  the  classical  reader. will  not  have  failed  to 
observe  how  much  his  taste,  and  even  his  Latini- 
ty,  have  improved  since  the  days  of  the  ode  <*  ^d 
Urbanum,**  aad  the  epigrams  to  Savage  and 
Slixa,  His  veises  *«  in  Theatre,**  and  thoea 
in  Sky  and  in  Inch  Kenneth,  and  this  ode  to  Mif. 
Thnde  are,  if  the  editor  may  ventare  to  give  his 
.opinion,  much  more  natural  in  their  tboochta^and 
more  elegant  in  the^r  expressions,  than  his  earlier 
attempts  in  this  line. — En.] 

*  [Mrs.  Brooks '« .fiither  was  a  Scotdunan  of 
the  name  of  Watson.-^ED.] 
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dilation.  As  Dr.  Joh nsen  said  of  our  wea- 
riness on  the  Monday  at  Aberdeen,  "  Sen- 
sation is  sensation : "  Corrichatachin,  w^iich 
was  last  night  a  hospitable  house,  was  in 
my  jnind,  changed  to-day  into  a  prison. 
After  dinner  I  read  some  of  Dr.  Macpher^ 
son's  *^  Dissertations  oh  the  Ancient  Cale- 
donians." I  was  disgusted  by  the  unsatis- 
factory conjectures  as  to  anUquity,  before 
the  days  of  record.  I  was  happy  when  tea 
came.  Sluch,  I  take  it,  is  the  state  of  those 
who  live  in  the  country  i.  Meals  are  wish- 
ed for  from  the  cravings  of  vacuity  of  niind, 
as  well  as  from  the  desire  of  eating.  I  was 
hurt  to  find  even  such  a  temporary  feeble- 
ness, and  that  I  was  so  far  from  beinp;  that 
robust  wise  man  who  is  sufficient  for  his 
own  happiness.  I  felt  a  kind  df  lethargy  of 
indolence.  I  did  not  exert  myself  to  get 
Dr.  Johnson  to  talk,  that  1  might  not  have 
the  labour  of  writing  down  his  conversation. 
He  inquired  here,  if  there  were  any  remains 
of  the  second  sight.  Mr.  Macpherson, 
minister  of  Slate,  said,  he  was  Te$olved  not 
to  believe  it,  because  it  was  founded  on 
no  principle.  Johmsoit.  "  There  sre  ma- 
ny things  then,  which  we  are  suni  are  true; 
that  you  will  not  believe.  What  principle 
is  there,  whv  a  loadstone  attracts  iron?  why 
an  egg  produces  a  chicken  bv  heat?  why  a 
tree  grows  upwards,  when  the  natural  ten- 
dency of  all  things  is  downwards?  Sir,  it 
depends  upon  the  degree  of  evidence  that 
you  have."  Young-  Mr.  M'Kinnon  men* 
tioned  one  M'Kenzie,  wlio  is  still  alive,  who 
had  often  fainted  in  his  presence,  and  when 
he  recovered,  mentioned  visions  which  had 
been  presented  to  him.  He  toki  Mr.  M<Kin- 
non,  tnat  at  such  a  place  he  should  nieet  a  fu- 
neral, and  that  sucn  and  such  people  would 
be  the  bearers,  naming  four;  and  three 
weeks  afterwards  he  saw  what  M'Ken- 
zie  had  predicted.  The  naming  the  very 
spot  in  a  country  where  a  funeral  comes 
a  long  way,  and  the  very  people  as  bearers, 
when  there  are  so  ma^y  out  of  whom  a 
choice  mav  be  made,  seems  extraordinary. 
We  should  have  sent  for  M'Kenzie,  had  we 
not  been  informed  that  he  could  speak  Ho 
English.  Besides,  the  fact^  were  not  relat- 
ed with  sufficient  accuracy. 

Mrs.  M'Kinnon,  who  is  a  daughter  of  old 
Kingsburgh  [a  MacdonsldJ,  told  us  that 
her  Sither  was  one  day  riding  in  Sky,  and 
some  women,  who  were  at  work  in  a  fiekl 


1  [Mr.  Boflwell  should  have  recollected,  that 
he  and  Dr.  Johnson  were  probably  the  only  per- 
sons of  die  party  who  ]fad  nothing  to  do*.  A  coun- 
try geaHetnan's  life  wouki  be  miserable,  if  he  had 
BO  more  basinesB  or  interest  in  the  scenes  aroond 
him  thim  the  vkotor  of  a  few  days  at  a  stFSiiger*s 
boose  con  have.  M*Kjimon  wonld  probably  have 
been  more,  and  with  more  reason,  ennuyi  in  Bolt 
Coiiit*than  Johnson  and  Boswell  were  at  Cor- 
richatachin. — ^En.] 


[touA  to  tbb 

on  the  side  of  the  foad,  said  to  him,  ittey 
had  heard  two  tauehi  (that  is,  two  Toices 
of  persons  about  to  die),  and  what  was  re- 
raarkable,  one  of  them  was  an  Engiuk 
Un§ehf  which  they  never  heaid  before. 
When  he  retuntcd,  he  at  that  very  plaae 
met  two  funerals,  and  one  of  them  was  that 
of  a  woman  who  had  comb  frotn  the  main 
4and,  and  could  speak  only  English.  This, 
she  remarked,  made  a  great  impreaaiou  op 
on  her  father. 

How  all  the  people  here  were  lodged,  I 
know  not.  It  was  part^  done  by  separating 
man  and  wife,  and  putting  a- number  of  men 
in  one  room,  and  of  women  in  another. 

}Vedne$day,  Sih  S^ember.—When  I 
waked,  the  rain  was  much  heavier  than 
vesterday;  but  the  wind  had  abated.  By 
breakfast,  the  day  was  better,  and  in  4  little 
while  it  was  calm'  and  clear.  I  felt  my 
spirits  much  elated.  The  propriety  of  the 
"  "tare 


expression,  '*  the  nuuhine  of  the  i 
now*  struck  me  witli  peculiar  foree;  for  the 
brilliant  rays  penetrated  into  my^-venr  aoul 
We  were  all  m  better  humour  than  ^before 
Mrs.  M<Kinnon,  with  unaffected  hospitali- 
ty and  politeness,  expressed  her  haj^ineas 
in  having  Such  company  in  her  houae,  nd 
appeared  to  understand  and  retiah  Dr. 
Johnson's  conversation,  as  indeed  all  the 
company  seemed  to  do.  When  I  knew  she 
was  old  Kingahurgh^§  diaughter,  I  did  not 
wonder  at  the  good  appearance  which  she 
made. 

She  talked  as  if  her  husband  and  family 
would  emigrate,  rather  than  be  oppiesaed 
by  their  landlords;  and  saki,  "  How  agree- 
able woukl  it  be,,  if  these  gentlemen  s£>uld 
come  in  upon  ns  when  we  are  in  America." 
Somebodv  observed  that  Sir  Alexander 
Macdonald  was  alwa^  frightened  at  sea. 
JoBirsoir.  "He  is  frightened  at  sea;  and 
his  tenants  are  frightened  when  he  comes 
to  land." 

We  resolved  to  set  ont  directly  after 
breakfast.  We  had  about  two  miles  to 
ride  to  the  sea  side,  and  there  we  expect* 
ed  to  ffet  one  of  the  boats  bebnffing  to  the 
fleet  of  bounty  ^  herring-busses  then  on  ^ 
coast,  or  at  least  a  gm)d  countrjr  fishing- 
boat.  But  while  we  were  preparing  to  set 
out,  there  arrived  a  man  with  the  (Slowing 
card  s  from  the  Reverend  Mr.  Donald 
McQueen: 


'  [Gray's  *<  Ode  on  the  Prospect  of  Eton  Col- 
let" It  may  be  here  observed  that  no  poet 
hss,  in  proportion  to  the  quantity  of  his  woiks, 
finaisbea'so  many  exprassMins  which,  by  dwir  fe- 
licity, bave  become  proveibud^  as  Gray.  He  hv 
written  little,  bat  his  lines  are  la  every  moatfa, 
and  fidi  firom  every  pea*— Ed.-] 

>  [Sir  Alexander  MaodoBa]d.^ED.] 

*  [Boats  whkh  firiied  under  the  encowageBQaa 
of  a,  bounty, — Ed.] 

*  [What  is  now  called  a  nefe  w«s«  at  the  pe- 


BBBRIDBS.^ 

"Mr.  M^Queen'9  compliments  to  Mr. 
Boswell,  ftnd  begs  leave  to  aeqyaint  him 
that,  feariBg*  the  want  of  a  proper  boat,  as 
much  as  the  rain  of  yesterday,  mig^ht  have 
caused  a  stop,  he  is  now'  at  Skianwden 
vr'^MaegimehaUum^t  ^  carriage,  to  con- 
vey him  and  Dr.  Johnson  to  Rasay,  ii^herQ 
thev  wHl  meet  with  a  most  hearty  welcoi^e, 
and  ftrhere  Macleod,  being  on  a  visit,  now 
attends  their  motions. 

"  Wadnawlay  afleraMB." 

This  card  Was  roost  agreeable  ;  it  was  a 
prologue  to  that  hospitable  and  truly  polite 
reception  which  we  found  at  Rasay.  In  a 
little  while  arrived  Mr.  Donald  McQueen 
himself;  a  decent  minister,  an  elderly  man 
with  his  own  9  black  hair,  courteous,  an^ 
rather  slow  of  speech,  but  candid,  sensible, 
and  wen  informed,  nay  learned.  Along' 
with  him  came,  as  our  pilot,  a  gentleman 
whom  I  had  a  great  desire  to  see,  Mr.  Mal- 
cohn  Madeodt,  one  of  the  Rasav  family,  cel- 
ebrated in  the  year  I745r6.  He  was  now 
sixty-two  years  of  age,  hsie,  and  well-pro- 
portioned,— with  a  manly  countenance,  tan- 
ned by  the  weathetr,  yet  having  a  ruddiness 
in  his  cheeks,  oiwr  a  ff  reat jpart  of  which  his 
rough  beanl  extended.  His  eye  was  quiclc 
and  lively,  yet  his.  look  was  not  fierce,  but 
he  appeared  at  once  firm  i^nd  good-humour- 
ed. He  wore  a  pair  of  brogues;  tartan 
hose  which  came  up  only  near  to  his  knees, 
and  led' them  bare;  a  purple  camlet  kilt 3; 
a  black  waistcoat;  a  short  green  cloth  coat 
boQnd  with  gold  cord:  a  yellowish  bushy 
wig;  a  large  hlue  bonnet  with  a  ?old  thread 
button.  I  never  saw  a  figure  that  gave  a 
more  perfect  representation  of  a  Highland 
gentleman.  I  wished  much  to  have  a  pic^ 
t|ire  of  him  just  as  he  was.  I  found  him 
frank  and  j^oUUy  in  the  true  sense  of  the 
word. 

The  good  family  at  Oorrichatachin  said 
they  hoped  to  see  us  on  our  return.  We 
rode  down  to  the  shore;  but  Mateolm  walk- 
ed with  graceful  agility. 

We  got  into  Ramy^B  carriage,  which  was 

ii4Mi  at  which  Mr.  Botwell  wrote,-  fraqneoCly  called 
a  eatd. — ^Ed,] 

•  '  The  Highland  QxpteMioo  for  Laird  of  Raiay.^ 
-BoflWB^L.  [Meaning  ^*  the  ton  of  the  youth, 
Colin,** — the  ancestor  of  this  branch,  having 
been,  no  donbt,  in  his  day  designated  as  *'  yonng 
Colin  Maeleod."— En.] 

'  [Wigs  were,  at  this  period,  still  genemlly 
wore  ;  a  feshion  at  which  posterity  will  wonder, 
as  we  now  do,  at  the  exeea  of  the  fiahion,  as 
exhibited  in  the  pidores  of  L^y  and  KneUer. 
We  can  hanUy  reeoncile  oonelves  to  **  a  yellow- 
ish, bushy  wig"  as  part  of  the  oostome  of  **  a 
perfect  Highland  gentleman."— Eo.) 

>  [A  purple  camlet  ML-^ToBYBde  the  tow 
against  the  tartan  dreiB,the  Highlands  nsed  to  dye 
their  Tariegated  plaids  and  kilts  bto  blue,  green, 
•r  any  single  colow. — WAi.TBa  Scott.] 
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a  ffood  strong  opeh'  boat  made  in  Noripray  * 
The  wind  hui  now  risen  pretty  high,  and 
was  against  us;  but  we  had  Ibur  stout  row- 
ers, partictilarly  a  Macleod,  a  robust,  black- 
haired  feHow,  half  naked,  and  bare-headed, 
something  between  a  wild  Indian  and  lin 
Ehglish  tar.  Dr.  Johnson  sat  high  on  the 
stem,  like  a  magnificent  Triton.  Malcolm 
sung  aii  Erse  song^j  the  chorus  of  which 
was  "ifa<ym/oaTO  foam  erij^^  with  words 
of  his  own.'  The  tune  resembled  "  Owr  the 
tnuir  among  the  heather.**  The  boatmen 
and  Mr.  M'Qijeen  chorused,  and  all.  went 
well.  '  At  length  Malcolm  himself  took  an 
oar,  and  rowed  vigorously'.  We  sailed 
along  the  coast  of  Scalpa,  a  rugged  island, 
about  four  miles  in  length.  Dr.  Jdhnson 
proposed  thai  he  and  I  should  buy  it,  and 
found  a  good  school,  and  an  episcopal  church 
(Malcolm  said  he  would  come  to  it*^,  and 
have  a  printing-press,,  where  he  woula  print 
all  the  Erse  that  could  be  found. 

Here  I  was  strongly  struck  with  our  long 
projected  scheme  of  visiting  ^e  Hebrides 
Deing  realized.  I  called  to  him,' "We  are 
contending  with  se'asj'*  which  I  think  were 
the  words  of  one  of  his  letters  to  me.  "Not 
much,'^'said  he;  knd,  though  the  wind  made 
the  sea  lash  considerably  upon  us,  he  was 
not  discoi^nposed .  AiVer  we  were  out  of  the 
shelter  of  Scalpa^  and  in  the  sound  between' 
it  and  Rasay,  which  extended  ab6ut  a 
league,  the  wmd  hiade  the  sea  very  rough. 
I  did  not  like  it«.  Johnson.  "  This  now 
is  the  Atlantick.  If  I  should  tell  at  a  lea- 
table  in  London,  that  I  have  crossed  the 
Atlantick  in  an  open  boat,  how  they  'd  shud- 
der, and  what  a  tool  they'd  think  me  to  ex- 
pose myself  to  such  danger  !*'  He  then  re- 
peated Horace's  ode, 

*'  Otinm  divos  rogat  in  patenti . 
Prewns  JEgaso- —.»» 

in  the  confusion  and  hurry  of  this  bois- 
terous sail.  Dr.  Johnson's  spurs,  of  which 
Joseph  had  charge,  were  carried  overboard 
into  the  sea,  and  lost.  This  itas  the  first 
misfortune  that  had  befallen  us.  Dr.  John- 
son was  a  little  an? ly  at  first,  observing  that 
"  there  was  something  wild  in  letting  a  pair 
of  ^urs  be  carried  into  the  sed  out  of  a 
boat ; "  ^  but  then  he  remarked,  "  that,  as 
Janes  th6  naturalist  had  said  ^  upon  kning. 


*  [See  po§U  Sth  Oct  177S,  a  tnnalation  of 
this  song. — Ed.] 

*  The  Higblanden  were  all'  weH  iaClmed  to 
the  episcopaSan  fonn,  prooiao  that  the  right  kin^ 
was  prayed  for.  I  suppose  Malcolm  meant  to 
say,  "I  will  come  to  year  church  becairae  yon 
are  honeet  folk  ;V  via.  JbwWfes.— Waltbh  : 
Scott.]  -    .  '    i 

«■  [Johnson,  m  his  letters  to  Mrs.  Thrale,  mtV*    ^ 
mates  that  Mr.  Boswell  was  a  timkl  sailor.— Ed.^ 

'  [Probably  at  their  recent  meeting  at  Armidate« 
&c.  ante,  2d  Sept— -Ep.] 
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his  pocket-book,  it  W9A  rather  »n  incoove- 
nience  than  a  loss."  He  told  us,  he  now 
recollected  that  he  dreamt  the  night  before, 
that  Ke  put  his  staff  into  a  river,  and  chanced 
to  let  it  go,  and  it  was  carried  down  the 
stream  and  lost.  "  So  now  you  see  (said 
he)  ihat  I  have  lost  my  spurs  ^  and  this 
story  is  better  than  many  of  those  which  we 
have  concerning  second  sight  and  dreams." 
Mr.  McQueen  said  he  did  not  believe  the 
second  sight ;  that  he  never  met  with  any 
well-attested  instances  j  and  if  he  should,  he 
should  impute  them  to  chance  ;  because  all 
who  pretend  to  that  quality  oden  fail  in  their 
predictions,  though  tney  take  a  great  scope, 
and  sometimes  inter)pret  literally,  sometiines 
figuratively,  so  as  to  suit  the  events.  He 
told  us  that,  since  he  came  to  be  minister  of 
the  parish  where  he  now  is,  the  belief  of 
witchcraft,  or  charms,  was  very  common, 
insomuch  that  he  had  ipoanv  prosecutions 
before  his  session  (the  parochial  ecclesiasti- 
cal court)  against  women,  for  haviqg  by 
these  means  carried  off  the  milk  from  peo- 
ple's cows.  He  disregarded  them ;  and 
there  is  not  now  the  least  vestige  of  that 
superstition.  He  preached  against  it;  and 
in  order  to  give  a  strong  proof  to  the  peor 
pie  that  there  was  nouiing  in  it,  he  said 
IVom  the  pulpit,  that  every  woman  in  the 
parish  was  wek^Ome  to  take  .the  milk  froixi 
nis  cows,  provided  she  did  not  touch  them  >«• 

Dr.  Johnspn ,  a^ked  him  iis  to  Fingal. 
He  said  he  could  Eepeat  some  passages  la 
the  original,  that  he  heard  his  grandfather 
had  a  copy  of  it;  but  that  he  could  not 
a(Erm  that  Ossian  composed  all  that  poem 
as  it  is  now  published.  This  came  pretty 
much  to  what  Dr.  Johnson  had  maiatainr 
ed'^ ;  though  he  goes  farther,  ahd  contends 
that  it  is  np  better  than  such  an  epick 
poem  as  he  eould  make  from  the  song  of 
Robin  Hood ;  that  is  to  say,  that,  except  a 
few  passages,  there  is  nothing  truly  ancient 
but  tne  names  and  some  vague  traditions. 
Mr.  M'Q,ueen  alleged  that  Homer  was 
made  up  of  detached  fragments.  Dr. 
Johnson  denied  this  ;  observing,  that  it  had 
been  one  work  originally,  and  that  vou 
could  not  put  f^  book  of  the  Iliad  out  of  its 
place  ;  and  he  believed  the  same  might  be 
said  of  the  Odyssey. 

The  aj 
ing.    We  S4W 
well  defended  by  a  rocky  coast ;   a  good 


te  approach  to  Rasay  was  very  pleas- 
We  S4W  before  us  a  beautiful  bay, 


1  [Sacb  spells  are  still  believed  in.  A  lady  of 
property,  in  Mall,  a  friend  of  mine,  had  a  few 
yeais  eincd  moch  diflM:.aUy  in  rescning  fW^m  the 
nperetitioai  fiify  of  the  people  an  old  woman,  who 
Hied  a  charm  to  ujure  her  neigifaboor's  cattle.  It 
k  now  in  my  poseeiBion,  and  conmsts  of  featheis, 
parings  of  naib,  hair,  and  sneh  like  trash,  wrapt 
n  a  Iiimp  of  clay. — Walter  Scott.] 

*  [This  seems  thr.  common  sense  of  this  once 
luious  uontroveny.-  -Walter  Scott.] 
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family  mansion;  a  fine  Terdare  aboat  it, 
with  a  considerable  number  of  trees ;  and 
beyond  it  hills  and  mountains  in  gradatjon 
of  wiklness.  Our  boatmen  song  with  greai 
spirit  Dr.  Johnson  (ibeerved,  that  naval 
musick  was  very  ancient.  As  we  came 
near  the  shore,  the  singing  of  our  low^ 
was  succeeded  by  that  of  leaperB,  who 
were,  busy  at  work,  and  vho  seemed  to 
shout  as  much  as  to  sing,  while  tbey  work- 
ed with  a  bounding  activity.  Just  as  we 
landed,  I  observed  a  cioes,  or  rather  the 
ruins  of  one,  upon  a  rock,  which  bad  to 
me  a  pleasing  vestige  of  religion.  I  per- 
ceived a  larffe  company  coming  out  from 
the  house.  yVe  met  them  as  we  walked 
up.  There  were  RoMmf  himself;  his 
mother  Dr.  Macleod ;  his  nejphew  the 
Laird  of  M*Kinnon;  the  Laird  .or  Macleod; 
Colonel  Macleod  of  Talisker,  an.  officer  in 
the  Dutcli  service,  a  very  genteel  man,  and 
a  faithful  branch  of  the  family  ;.  Mr.  Mac- 
leod of  Muiravenside,  best  known  by  the 
name  of  Sandie  Macleod,  who  was  long  in 
exile  on  account  of  4he  part  which  he  took 
in  1745 ;  and  several  other  persons.  We 
were  wekomed  upon  the  green,  and  con- 
ducted into  the  house,  where  we  were  in 
troduced  to  Lady  B.as>y9  who. was  sor 
rounded  by  a  numerous  family,  jconsisling 
of  three  sons  and,  ten  dauffhters^.  The 
Laird  of  Rasay  is  .a  sensibfe,  polite,  and 
most  hospitable  gentleman.  I  was  told 
that  his  island  of  Kasay,  and  that  of  Rona 
(from  which  the  eldest  son  of  the  family 
has  his  title^,  and  a  considerable  extent  of 
land  which  ne  has  in  Sky,  do  not  altogether 
vield  him  a  very  large  revenue  ^  ;  and  yet 
he  lives  in  great  splendour :  and  so  iar  is 
he  from  distressing  his  people,  that,  in  the 
present  rage  for  emigration,  not  a  man  hm 
lefl  his  estate. 

h  was  past  six  o'clock  when  we  arrived. 
Some  excellent  brandy  was  served  rooad 
immediately,  according  to  the  custom  of 
the  Highlands,  where  a  dram  ia  generally 
taken  every  day.    They  eall  it  a  aestdL 


'  [•*  We  were,'*  says  J.ohi^on, 
into  the  house,  wluch  one  of  the  company  called 
the  *  Court  of  Rasay,'  with  potiteneas  which  aoi 
the  Court  of  VerutUleM  coold  have  tbo^^  de- 
fective.'*   Lett,  voL  L  p.  108.— -En.} 

«  [Johnson  says,  **  The  money  which  Raomf 
raises  from  all  bis  dommk>ns,  whieh  oontak,  st 
least,  fifty  tboiisand  seres,  is  not  beUeved  to  ex- 
ceed 2501.;  but  as  bo  keeps  a  large  Ann  io  Us 
own  haads,  be  sells  every  year  a  great  onasber  of 
cattle,  which  adds  to  his  revenae  ;  and  bis  table  is 
funushed  from  the  fitfm  and  fiwn  the  eea  with 
very  little  ezpeosa,  exeept  for  thoee  things  which 
this  country  does  not  prodoca,  and  of  tiMwa  he  is 
very  liberal.  The  wine  oirculates  liberaUy,  and 
the  tea,  coffee,  and  diocolate,  however  they  are 
get,  are  always  at  band."  Lett,  vol  i.  n.  142. 
—Ed.] 
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'        On  a  side4)oaid  was  placed  for  xu^  who  had 
'        come  off  the  aea,  a  subetantial  dinner,  and 
'        a  variety  of  wines.   Then  we  had  coffee  and 
'        tea.     I  oheerved  in  the  room  several  ele- 
'        gantly.  hound  hooka  and  other  mark?  of  im- 
proved   life.      Soon    aiterwanis   a  fiddler 
a^ipeaied,  and  a  little  hall  hegan.    Roioy 
'        hisaaelf  danced  with  as  much  spirit  as  any 
I        xnan>'  and  Malcolm  hounded   like  a   roe. 
Sandie  Macleod,  who  has  at  timet :  an  ejr 
'        Cftasive  flow  of  spirits,  and  had  it  now,  was, 
I        in  his  days  of  ahscondin^,  known  hy  the 
same  of  Jv'OhmImA.S  which  it  seems  was 
the  designation  of  a  kind  of  wild  man  in 
I         the  Highlands,  something  between  Proteus 
and  Don  Quixote;  and  so  he  was  called 
i         here.    He  made  much  iovial  noise.    Dj. 
»         Johnson  was  so  delighted  with  this  scene, 
1         that  he  said,  '<  I  k^io w  not  how  we  shall  get 
i         away.*'  >  It  entertained  me  to  oba^er  him 
t         sitting  hy,  while  we  danced,  sometimes  in 
deep  meditation,  sometimes  smilinff  com- 

£laeently,  sometimes  looking  upon  Hbok|e|6 
Loman  History,  and  sometimes  talking  a 
little,  amidst  the  noiise  of  the  hall,  to  Mi'. 
Donald  McQueen,  who  anxiously  gathered 
knowledge  from  him.  He  was  pieced  with 
I  •  M'Q,ueen,  and  said  to  me,  *'  This  i^  a  criti- 
cal man,  sir.  There  must  he  a  great  vig- 
our of  mind  to  make  him  cultivate  learning 
so  much  in  the  Isle  of  Sky,  where  he  might 
do  without  it  It  is  wonderful  how  many 
of  the  new  publications  he  has.  There 
must  be  a  snatch  of  everv  opportunitv.'* 
Mr.  McQueen  told  me  that  his  brother 
^who  is  the  fourth  generatiT>n  of  the  family 
following  each  other  as  ministers  of  the 
parish  of  Snizort)  and  he  joined  together, 
and  bought  from  time  to  time  such  books 
as  had  reputation.  Soon'after  we  came  in, 
a  black  cock  and  gra^  hen,  which  had  been 
shot,  were  shown,  with  their  feathers  on,  to 
Dr.  Johnson,  who  had  never  seen  that  spe- 
cies of  bird  before.  We  had  a  company  of 
thirty  at  supper  *,  and  all  was  good  humour 
and  gaiety,  without  intemperance. 

Thuniay,  9th  September.— At  hrehVCaat 
this  morning,  among  a  profusion  of  other 

^  [Alexander  Macleod,  of  MaintYenBide,  advo- 
cate, became  extremdlv  obnoxious  to  gOTemment 
by  his  zealous  penonai  efforts  to  engage  his  chief, 
Macleod,  aUd  Maodonald  of  Sky,  in  the  Cheva- 
lier's attempt  of  1745.  Hod  he  succeeded,  it 
would  have  added  qne-thiid  at  least  to  the  Jaco- 
bite army.  Bosvirell  has  oddly  described  Jl'Cnis- 
Kek,  the  being  whose  name  was  conferred  upon 
thiB  gautlaman,  as  something  betwixt  Proteus  and 
Don  Qahcote.  It  is  the  naine  of  a  species  of 
satyr,  or  etprit  fpllet,  a  sort  of  mountain  Puek  or 
hobgoblin,  seen  among  the  wilds  and  mountams, 
as  the  old  Higfalanden  believed,  sometimes  mivth- 
ftil,  and  sometimes  mischievous.  Alexander 
Mac1ood*s  precarious  mode'' of  life,  and  variably 
spirits,  occasioned  the  »imlniqttet> — ^WAiiTan 

SCQTT.] 


things,  there  were  oat-dftes,  made  of  what 
is  called  graddmud  meal,  that  is,  meal 
made  of  grain  separated  from  the  husks, 
and  toasted  by  fire,  instead  of  being  thresh- 
ed and  kiln-dried.  This  seeni6>  to  be  bad 
management,  as  so  much  fodder  is 'consult- 
ed by  it  Mr.  McQueen  however.,  defend- 
ed it,  by  saying,  tliat  it  is'  doing  the  thing 
much  quicker,  as  one  operation  effects  what 
is  otherwise  done  by  two.  His  chief  rea- 
son howcn^er  was,  that  the  servants  in  Sky 
are,  accoiding  to  him,  a  faithless  pack,  and 
steal  what  they  can  ^  so  that  much  is  saved 
by  the  com  passing  but  once  through  their 
hands,  as  at  ea^h  time  they  pilfer  some. .  2t 
appears  Xo  me,  that  the  graddaiiwkg  is.  a 
strong  proof  of  the  laziness  of  the  Highland- 
ers, who  will  rather  make  fire  act  for  them, 
at  the  expense  of  fodder,  than  labour  them- 
selves. There  was' also,  what  I  cannot 
help  disliking  at  breakfast,  cheese  :  it  is  the 
c^tom  over  all  the  Highlands  to  have  it; 
and  it  of\en  smells  very  strong,  and  poisons 
to  a  certain- degree  the  elegance  of  an  in- 
diam  repast  9.  The  day  was  showery.: 
however,  RoMoy  and  f  took  a  walkj  an(i  had 
some  cordial  conversation.  I  conceived  a' 
more  than  ordinaiv  regard  for  this  worthy 
gentleman.  His  family  has  possessed  thts 
island  above  four  hundred  years.  It  is  the 
remains  of  the  estate  of  Macleod  of  Lewis, 
whom  he  represents.  When  we  returned. 
Dr.  Johnson  walked  with  us  to  see  the  old 
chapel.  He  was  in  fine  spirits.  He  said, 
"'This  is  truly  the  patriarchal  life  :  this  is 
what  we  came  to  find." 

Afler  dinner,  M^Cruslitki  Malcohn,  and 
1  went  out  with  guns  to  try  if  we  could  find 
any  black  cock  ;  but  we  ha4  no  sport,  ow- 
ing to  a  heavy  rain.  I  saw  here  what  is 
called  a  Dapish  fort  O  ur  evening  was  pass* 
ed  as  last  night  was.  One  of  our  company  •% 
I  was  told,,  had  hurt  himself  by  too  much 
study,  particularly  of  infidel  met^aphysi 
cians,  of  which  he  gave  a  proof,  pn  second 
sight  being  mentioned.  He  immediately 
retailed  some  of  the  fallacious  arguments  of 
Toltaire  and  Hume  against  miracles  in 
general.  Infidelity  in  a  Highland  gentle- 
man appeared  to  me  p^uliarly  offensive. 
I  was  sorry  for  him,  as  he  had  otherwise  a 
good  character.  I  told  Dr.  Johnton  that 
he  had  studied  himself  into  infidelity.  John- 
sow.  ^  Then  he  must  study  himself  out  of 
it  again  ;  that  is  the  way.  Drinking  large- 
ly will  sober  him  again.^' 
Friday,  \(Hh  S^tember, ^-Havin^  resolved 
to  explore  tlie  island  of  Rasay,  which  could 
be  don6  only  on  foot,  I  last  night  obtained 
my  fellow-traveller's  permission    to  leave 


*  [Mr.  Bdswell  foigets  that  there  were  break* 
ioBtB  before  the  Indian  luxuries  of  tea  and  sugai 
had  been  hitrodueed. — Ex).) 

*  [Probably  Talisker,  who  had  been  a  good 
deal  abroad. — ^Waltxe  Scott.] 
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kkn  for  a  day,  he  h^ng  unable  to  take  so 
hardy  a  walk.  Old  Mr.  Maksolm  Macleod, 
who  had  obligingly  promised  to  accompany 
me,  was  at  my  -bedside  between  five  and 
mx,  I  sprang  tip  immediately,  and  he  and 
I,  attended  by  two  other  gentlemen,  tra- 
vereed  the  country  during  the  whole  of  this 
day.  Though  we  had  passed  over,  not  less 
than  four-and-twenty  miles  of  very  rugged 
ground,  and  had  a  highland  dance  on  the 
top  of  DtHi  Can,  the  highest  mountain  in 
the  island,  we  returned  in  the  evening  not 
at  all  fatigued,  and  piqued  ourselves  at  not 
being  outdone  at  the  nightlv  ball  by  our 
lees  active  friends,  who  {lad  remained  at 
home.    ' 

My  survey  of  Raaay  did  not  furnish 
nracn  which  cati  interest  my  readers ;  I 
shall  therefore  put  into  as  short  a  compass 
as  I  can  the  observations  upon  it,  which  I 
find  registered  in  my  journal.  It  is  about 
fifteen  English  miles  lon&f  and  /our  brood. 
On  the  south  side  is  the  laird's  fatnilv  seat, 
situated  on  a  pleasing  low  spot.  Tne  old 
tower  of  three  stories,  mentioned  by  Mar- 
.tin,  was  taken  down  soon  after  1746,  and  a 
modem  house  supplies  its  place.  There 
are  very  good  grass-fields  and  corn-lands 
about  it,  well  dressed.  I  observed,  how- 
ever, hardly  any  inclosures,  except  a  good 
garden,  plentifully  stocked  with  vegetables, 
and  strawberries,  raspberries,  currants,  &c. 

On  one  of  the  rocks  just  where  we  land- 
ed, which  are  not  high,  there  is  rudely 
carved  a  square,  with  a  crucifix  in  the  mid- 
.dle.  Here,  it  is  said,  the  Lbifds  of  Rasay, 
in  old  times,  used  to  offer  up  their  devo- 
tions. I  could  not  approach  tne  spot,  with- 
out a  grateful  recollection  of  the  event  com- 
memorated by  this  symbol. 

A  little  from  the  shore,  westward,  is  a 
kind  of  subterraneous  house.  There  has 
been  a  natural  fissure,  or  separation  of  the 
rock,  running  towards  the  sea,  which  has 
been  roofed  over  with  long  stones,  and 
above  them  turf  has  been  laid.  In  that 
place  the  inhabitants  used  to  keep  their 
oars.  There  are  a  number  of  trees  near 
the  house,  which  grow  well ;  some  of  them 
of  a  pretty  good  sikc.  They  are  mostly 
plane  and  ash.  A  little  to  the  west  of  the 
nouse  is  an  old  ruinous  chapel,  unroofed, 
which  never  has  been  very  curious.  We 
here  saw  some  human  bonea  of  an  uncom- 
mon size.  There  was  a  heel-bone,  in  par- 
ticular, which  Dr«  Macleod  aaid.  was  such, 
that  if  the  foot  was  in  proportion,  it  must 
have  been  twenty-seven  inches  long.,  Dr. 
Johnson  would  not  look  at  the  bones.  He 
started  back  from  them  with  a  striking  ap- 
pearance of  horrour  ^    Mr.  M< Queen  told 


>  [Lord  Stowell  infoma  the  editor,  that  on  the 
food  ffom  Newosfltle  Xo  Berwipk,  Dr.  JohoMn 
and  he  pnased  a  cottage,  at  the  eatntnce  of  which 
wort  Mt  jip  two  of  thoM  great  bones  of  the  whale, 
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US,  It  was  fomeriy  much  the  custom,  in 
these  isles,  to  have  human  bones  ^T^og 
^bpve  ground,  espetially  in  the  windows  m 
churehte^.  On  the  south  of  the  chapel  is 
the  family  burying-place*  Above  the  door, 
on  the  last  end  of  it,  is  a  small  bust  or  im- 
age of  the  Virgin  Mary,  carVed  troon  a 
stone  which  makes  part  of  the  wall.  Tkoa 
is  no  church  upon  tne  island.  It  is  anneTird 
to  one  of  the  parishes  of  Sky ;  sjid  the  mio- 
ister  comes  and  preaches  either  in  J?s>sy*3 
house',  or  some  other  house,  on  eertsin  Sm- 
days.  I  could  not  but  value  the  family  seat 
more,  for  having  even  the  ruins  of  a  >chapel 
close  to  it  There  wis  something'  cosh 
fortable  in  the  thought  of  beinjor  so  near  t 
piece  of  consecrated  ground.  Or.  Johnaos 
said,  "  I  look  with  reverence  upon  eveiy 
place  that  has  been  set  dpart  for  religion  ;^ 
and  he  kept  off  his  hat  while  he  was  within 
the  walls  of  the  chapel. 

The  eight  crosses,  which  Martin  men- 
tions as  pyramids  for  deceased  ladies,  stdod 
in  a  semicircular  fine,  which  contained  with- 
in it  the  chapel.  They  marked  out  the 
boundaries  of  the  sacred  territory  witbio 
which  an  asylum  was  to  be  had.  One  of 
them,  which  we  observed  upon  onr  landing, 
made  the  first  ixmit  of  the  semictrde. 
There  are  few  or  them  now  remaining.  A 
good  way  farther  north,  there  is  a  row  of 
buildings  about  four  feet  high  :  they  rai 
from  the  shore  on  the  east  along  the  top  of 
a  pretty  high  eminence,  and  so  down  to  the 
shore  on  the  west,  in  much  the  same  direo' 
tion  with  the  crosses.  Ramy  took  Ihem  to 
be  the  marks  for  the  asylum ;  but  Malcofan 
thought  them  to  be  false  sentineb,  a  com- 
mon deception,  bf  which  instances  occur  in 
Martin,  to  make  invaders  imagine  an  island 
better  guarded.  Mr.  Donald  M'Queen 
justly,  in  my  opinion,  supposed  the  crosses 
which  form  me  inner  circle  to  be  the 
church's  landmarks. 

The  south  end  of  the  island  is  much 
covered  with  large  stones  or  rocky  strata. 
The  laird  has  enclosed  and  planted  part  of 
it  with  firs,  and  he  showed  me  a  considera- 
ble space  marked  out  for  additional  planta- 
tions. 

Dun  Can  is  a  mountain,  three  computed 
miles  from  the  laird's  house.  The  ascent 
to  it  is  by  consecutive  risings,  if  that  ex- 
pression maybe  used  when  valleys  inter- 
vene, so  that  there,  is  but  a  short  rise  at 
once;  but  it  is  certainly  very  high  above 

which  are  not  anfreqaently  seen  in  maritiine  dit- 
tricta.  .  JohneoB  eiproawd  mat  horror  at  the 
eight  of  tfaeee  booea  ;  aad  called  the  people,  who 
conki  uae  each  relica  of  mortality  aa  an  oiaanMai, 
were  aavagea. — £o.] 

'  [It  is  perhape  a  Celtic  emloni ;  (br  I  ofaaerred 
it  in  irekuDd  occaaionally,  ei|>eciaUy  at  the  cele- 
brated promontory  of  Mncnai,-  at  Kiilany.— 
Walter  Scott.] 
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the  aea.  The  pakn  of  altitiide  is  disputed  for 
bv  th "  people  of  Rasay  And  those  of  Sky; 
tne  former  contending  for  Dun  Can,  the 
latter  for  the  mountains  in  Sky,  over  against 
it.  We  Went  up  the  east  side  of  Dun  Can 
pretty  eaisiiy.  It  i§  mostly  rocks  all  around, 
tlie  points  of  which  hem  the  summit  of  it, 
Sailors,  to  whom  it  was  a  good  object  as 
they  pass  along,  call  ii  Rasay 's  cap.  '  Before 
we  reached  this  mountain,  we  passed  by 
two  lakes.  Of  the  first,  Malcolm  told, me 
a  strange  fabulous  tradition^  He  said,  there 
was  a  wikl  beast  in  it„  a  sea-horse,  which 
came  and  devoured  a  man's  daughter;  upon 
which  tlie  man  lighted  a  great  fire,  and  had 
a  ^ow  roasted  at  it,  the  smell  of  which  at- 
tracted the  monster.  In  the  fire  was  put  a 
spit.  The  man  lay  concealed  behind  a  low 
wall  of  loose  stones,  and  he  had  an  avenue 
formed  for  the  monster,  with  two  rows  of 
.arge  flat  stones,  which  extended  fron^  the 
fire  over  the  summit  of  the  hill,  till  it  reach- 
ed the  side  of  the  loch,  T  he  monster  came, 
and  the  man  with  the  red-hot  spit  destroyed 
it.  Malcolm  showed  me  the  little  hiding- 
plac/e  and  the  rows  of  stones.  He  did  not 
laugh  when,  he  toki  this  story.  I  recollect 
having  seen  In  the  Scots  Magazine,  several 
years  ago,  a  poem  upon  a  similar  tale, 
perhaps  the  same,  translated  from  the  Erse, 
or  Irish,  called  *<-Albin  and  the  Daughter 
ofMey»." 

There  is  a  large  tract  of  land,  possessed 
as  a  common,  in  Rosay.  They  haye  no 
regulations  as  to  the. number  of  cattle;  ev- 
ery man  puts  upon  if  as  many  as  he  chooch 
es.  From  Pun  Can  northward,  till  you 
reach  the  other  end  of  the  island,  there  is 
much  good  natural  pasture,  unencumbered 
by  stones.  We  passed  over  a  spot  which 
is  appropriated  tor  (he  exercisingNground. 
In  1745,  a  hundred  fighting  men  were  re- 
viewed here,  as  Malcolm  told  me,  who  was 
one  of  the  officers  that  led  them  to  the  field; 
They  returned  home  all  but  about  fourteen* 
What  a  princelv  thing  it  is  to  be  able  to 
furnish  such  a  band !  Rasay  has  the  true 
spirit  of  a  chief.  He  is,  witDout  exaggera- 
tion, a  father  to  his  people. 

There  is  plentv  ofiimcstone  in  the  island, 
a  ffreat  quarry  of  freestone,  and  some  natu- 
ral woods,  but  none  of  any  age,  as  they  cut 
the  trees  for  cpmn^on  country  uses.  The 
lakes,  of  which  there  are  many,  are  well 
stocked  with  trout.  Malcolm  catched  one 
of  four-and*twenty  pounds  weight  in  the 
loch  next  to  Dun  Can,  which,  by  the  way, 
is  certainly  a  Danish  name  3,  aa  most  names 
of  places  in  these  islands  are* 


.^  [An  Hebridean  veriion,  it  wbaldiieem,  of  the 
story  of  Perseus  and  Aodromedn. — ^Ed.] 

*  [It  is  clearly 'an  Ene'or  Celtic  name,  com- 
pbutided  of  Dun  a  hill,  and  Can  the  head — t.  e. 
the  hiahest  hUl.  Bo  iii  Scotland,  Kun-tyr,  the 
head  woA  or  promontory.    It  may  be  observed 


The  old  castle,  in  which  the  family  of 
Easay  formerly  resided,  is  situated  upon  a 
rock  veiy  near  the  sea.  The  rock  is  not 
one  mass  of  stone,  but  a  concretion  of  peb- 
bles and  earth,  so  firm  that.it  does  not  ap- 
pear to  have  mouldered.  In  this  remnant 
of  anti<}uitv  1  found  nothing  worthy  of  he^ 
ing  noticed,  except  a  certain  accommoda* 
tlon  rarely  to  be  found  at  the  modern  houses 
of  Scotland,  and  which  Dr^  Johnson  and  I 
sought  for  in  vain  at  the  Laird  of  Rasay's 
new-built  mansion,  where  nothing  else. was 
wanting.  I  took  the  liberty  to  teU  the  laird 
it  was  a  shame  there  should'' be  suf^h  a  defi- 
ciency in  civilized  times.  He  acknowledged 
the  justice  of  Uie  remark.  But  perhaps  some 
generations  may  pass  before  the  want  -is 
supplied.  Dr.  Jonnson  observed  to  me, 
how  quietly  people  will  endure  an  evil, 
which  they  might  at  any  time  very  easily 
remedy;  and  mentioned  as  an  instance-,  that 
the  present  family  of  Rasav  had  possessed 
the  island  Tor  more  than  four  hundred  yeani  ^, 
9Sid  never  made  a  commodious  landing- 
place,  though  a  few  men  with  pickaxes 
might  have  cut  an  ascent  of  stairs  out  of  any 
part  of  the  rock  in  a  week's  time. 

The  north. end  of  Rasay  is  as  rocky  as 
the  «outh  end.  From  it  I  saw  the  little  isle 
of  Fladda,  bebnging  to  Ra$av,  all  Qne 
green  ground;  ana  Kona,  which  is  of  so 
rocky  a  soil  that  it  appears  to  be  a  pave- 
ment I  was  toki,  however,- that  it  has  a 
great  deal  of  grass  in  the  intersticeck  The 
laird  has  it  all  in  his  own  hands.  At  this 
end  of  the  island  of  Rasay  is  a  c^ve  in  a 
striking  situation;  it  is  in  a  recess  of  a  great 
cleft,  a  good,  way  up  from  the  sea.  Before 
it  thte  ocean  roars,  being  dashed  against 
monstrous  broken  rocks;  grand  and  awful 
propugnaeula.  On  the  right  hand  of  it  is  a 
longitudinal  cave,  very  low  at  the  entrance, 
but  higher  as  you  advance.  The  sea  hav- 
ing scooped  it  out,  it  seems  strange  and  un- 
accountable that  the  interior  part,  where 
the  water  must  have  operated  with  lees 
force,  should  be  loftier  than  tliat  which  is 
more  itnmediately  exposed  to  its  violence. 
The  roof  of  it  is  all  covered  with  a  kind  of 
petrifications  formed  by  drops,  which  per- 
petually distil  from  it.  The  first  cave  has 
been  a  place  of  much  safety.  I  find  a  great 
djfiiculty  in  describing  visible  objects.  I 
must  own  too  that  the  old  cattle;  and  cave„ 


that  Kent  J  in  England,  is  probably  a  contrBctroa 
oi  KanrtyTj  aa  the  name  of  the.  capital— Cani^ 
tyr-bury,  the  town  of  the  prommUorialland-^ 
denoleB.^£D.X  f 

*  [Though  Johnson  thus  centered  Raeay  and 
his  ancestora  for,  having  remained  four  htlndred 
yean  without  renderiuc  their  island  aeceBBible'bpR 
a  landing-place,  yet,  when  he  came  to  write  hif 
Joomal,he  remembered  that,  perhaps,  it  was  only 
for  the  kuft  few  years,  that  it  was  desir.ible  it 
sboaM  be  accessible.— Ed.}  >'^ 
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Kke  many  other  fhfligs,  of  which  one  hears 
amch,  (fid  not  aoswer  my  expectations. 
People  are  every  wheie  apt  to  maj^nify' the 
fiurioeities  of  their  country. 

This  island  has  abqwlanoe  of  black  cattie, 
^eep,  and  gotsi  a  ;ood  many  horses, 
which  are  nsed  for  ploughing,  carrying  out 
dung,  and  othi^r  works  of  husbandry.  I  be- 
lieve the  people  never  ride.  There  are  in* 
deed  no  roads  through  the  island,  unless*  a 
few  detached  beaten  tracks  deservie  that 
name.  Most  of  the  houses  are  upon  the 
shore;  60  that  all  the  people  have  little 
boats,  and  catch  fish.  There  is  great  plen- 
ty of  potatoes  here.  There  are  black-cock 
in  extraordinary  abundance,  moor-fowl,  plo- 
ver and  wild  pigeons,  which  seem  to  me  to 
be  the  same  as  we  have  in  pigeon-housos, 
In  their  state  of  nature.  Rm$aiif  has  no  pi- 
geon-house. There  are  no  hares  nor  rab- 
bits in  the  inland,  nor  waa  there  ever  known 
to  be  a  fox,  till  last  year,  wheQ  one  was 
landed  on  it  bv  some  malicious  person,  with- 
out whose  aid  he  could  not  have  got  thith- 
er, as  that  animal  is  known  to  be  a  very  bad 
swimmer.  He  has  done  much  mischief. 
There  is  agreat  deal  of  fish  caught  in  the 
sea  round  Kasay:  H  is  a  place  where  one 
may  live  in  plenty,  and  even  in  luxurv. 
There  are  no  deer;  but  Roimf  UM  us  he 
would  get  some. 

They  reckon  it  rains  nine  months  in  the 
year  in  this  island,  owing  to  its  being  di- 
rectly opposite  to  tlie  western  ^  coast  of  Sky, 
where  tne  watery  clouds  are  broken  by  high 
mountains.  The  hills  here,  and  indeed  all 
the  heathy  grounds  in  general,  abound  with 
the  sweet-smelling  plant  which  the  High- 
landers call  gMi/,  and  (I  think)  with  dwarf 
juniper  in  many  places.  There  is  enough 
of  turf,  which  is  tlieir  fuel,  and  it  is  thought 
there  is  a  mine  of  coal.  -Such  are  the  ob- 
servations which  I  made  upon  the  island  of 
Rasay,  upon  comparing  it  with  the  descrip- 
tion given  by  Martin,  whose  book  we  had' 
with  us.         . 

There  has  been  an  ancient  league  between 
the  families  «of  Macdonald-  and  Rasay. 
Whenever  the  head  of  cither  family  dies, 
nia  sword  is  given  to  the  head  of  the  oCher. 
The  present  IZototf  has  the  late  Sir  James 
Macoonaki's  sword.  Okl  Roioy  joined  the 
Highland  army  in  1745,  but  prudently 
guarded  against  a  forfeiture,  by  previously 
conveving  his  estate  to  the  present  gentle- 
man, his  ablest  son.  -On  that  occasion.  Sir 
Alexander,  father  of  the  late  Sir  James 
Macdonald,  was  very  friendly  to  his  neigh- 
bour. <<  Do  n't  be  afraid,  Ra$mf,*'  said  he, 
**  I'll  use  alt  my  interest  to  keep*  you  safe; 
and  if  your  estate  should  be  taken,  I  Ml  buy 
]t  for  the  family.'*  And  he  would  have 
done  iu 


[So  in  all  the  sditiooa;  bat  the  eastern  ooMt 
of  Sky  !•  next  to  Rany.— En.] 
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Let  me  now  gather  some  gold  dust,  aome 
more  fragments  of  Dr.  Johnson^  conver- 
sation, without  regard'  to  order  of  time. 
He  said;  <<  he  thought  very  htghlv  of  Bent- 
ley;  Uiat  no  man  now  went  so  lar  in  the 
kinds  of  learning  that  he  cultivated;  that 
the  many  attacm  on  him  were  owing  ta 
envy,  and  ftr^  m  desire  of  being  known,  br 
being  in  competition  with  such  a  man;  that 
it   was  safe  to   attack  him,    beeauae   he 
never  answered  his  opponents,  but  let  thera 
die  away.    It  was  attacking  a  man  who 
woukl  not  beat  them,  1)ecau0e  his  beating 
them  would  make  them  live  the  longer. 
And  he  was  right  not  to  answer;  lor,  in  h» 
hafeEurdous  method  of  writing,  he  could  not 
but  be  oflefl  enough  wrong;  so  it  vrms  bet- 
ter to  leavu.  things  to  their  general-  appear- 
ance, than  own  himself  to  have  emd  in 
partkulars."     He  said,  ''Mallet  waa  the 
prettiest  dressed  puppet  about  t6wn,  and  al- 
ways kept  good  company.    That,  fhm  his 
way  of  talking,  he  saw,  and  always  said, 
that  he  had  not  written  any  part  of  the  Life 
of  the  Duke  of  Marlborough,  though  prr- 
haps  he  intended  to  do  it  at  some  time ;  ia 
which  case  he  was  not  culpable  in  taking 
the  pension.    That  he  imagined  the  ducln 
ess  furnished  the  materials  for  her  Apology, 
which  Hooke  wrote,  and  Hooke  fiini»hed 
the  words  and  the  order,  and  all  that  in 
which  the  art  of  writing  conaiata.     Tfaftt 
the  duchess  had  not  superior  parts,  but  was 
a  bold  frontless  woman,  who  knew  how  to 
make  the  most  of  her  opportunities  in  life. 
That  Hooke  got  a  l&rge  sum  of  money  for 
writing  her  Apology.    That  he  wondered 
Hooke  shouki  have  been  weak  enough  to 
ibsert  so  profligate  a  maxim,  as  that  to  tell 
atK)ther's  secret  to  one^s  friend  is  nO  breach 
of  confidence;  though  perhaps  Hooke,  who 
was  a  virtuous  man,  as  his  liiatory  shows, 
and  did  not  wish  her  wellj  though  he  wrote 
her  Apology,  might  see  its  ill  tendency,  and 
yet  insert  it  at  hisr  desire.    He  was  aedDg 
only  ministerially."    I  apprehend,  bower- 
er,  that  Hooke  was  bound  togive  4ii8  b«t 
advice.   I  speak  as  a  lawyer.  Though  I  have 
had  clients  whose  causes  I  could  not,  as  a 
private  man,  approve;  yet,  if  I  undertook 
them,  I  would  not  do  any  Uiingthat  mipfkt 
be  prejudicial  to  them,  erven  at  their  desire, 
witnout  warning  them  of  their  danger. 

Saturdm^y  11  th  September.^lt  was  a 
storm  of  wind  and  rain,  so  we  could  not  set 
out.  I  wrote  some  of  this  journal,  and 
talked  awhile  with  Dr.  Johnson  in  hnroom, 
and  passed  the  day,  I  cannot  well  aay  how, 
but  verv  pleasantly.  I  was  here  amused  to 
find  Mr.  Cumberland's  comedv  of  the 
«  Fashionable  Lover,"  in  which  he  has 
very  well  drawn  a  Highland  character,  Co- 
lin Macleod,  of  the  same  name  with  the 
family  under  whose  roof  we  now  were.  Dr. 
Johnson  was  much  pleased  with  the  Laird 
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of  Madeod  S  who  » indeed  a  mt^t  promis- 
ing youth,  and  with  a  noble  spirit  struggles 
with  diffieuHieB,  and  endeaTonra  to  preserve 
his  people.  He  has  been  led  with  an  in- 
cumbrance of  forty  thousand  pounds  debt, 
and  awraitiea  to.  the  amount  of  thirteen 
hundred  pounds  a  year.  Dr.  Johnson  said, 
'«  Il'be  gets  the  better  of  all  this,  he'll  be  a 
hero;  and  I  hope  he  .wiiL  I  have  not.met 
with  a  young  man  who  had  more  desire  to 
learn*  4>r  who  hM  learnt  more,  i  have  seen 
nobody  that  I  wish  more  to  do.  a  kindn^ 
to  thMi'M^cleod,"  Such  was  tlie  honour- 
able eulogium  on  this  yo^mg  chief\ain,  pro- 
nounced by  an  aecurate  observer,  whoee 
praise  was  never  lightly  bestowed. 

There  is  neither  justice  of  peace  nor  con- 
stable in  Rasay.  Sky  has.  Mr.  Macleod  of 
Ulinish,  who  is  the  sheriff  iwbstitute,  and 
no  other  justjice  of  peace.  The  want  of 
Uie  execution  of  justice  is.  much  fek  among 
the  islandera  Macleod  very  sensibly  ob- 
served, that  taking  away  the  heritable  juris- 
dictions had  not  been  of  such  service  in  the 
islands  as  was  imagined.  They  had  not 
authority  enough  in  lieu  of  them.  ,  What 
could  formerly  nave  been  settled  at  once, 
must  Boweither  take  much  time  and  trou- 
ble, or  be  ne^tected.  Br.  Johpson  said, 
'.'A  country  is. in  a  bad  state,  which  is 
governed  only  by  laws;  because  a  thousand 
thiDgs  occur  for  which  laws  cannot  provide, 
and  where  authority  ought  to  interpose. 
Now  destroying  the  authority  of  the  chiels 
sets  the  people  loose.  It  did  not  pretend  to 
bring  any  ^positive  good,  but  only  to  cure 
some  ev|l;  and  I  am  not  well  enough  acr 
quainted  with  the  country  to  know  whs  t  de- 
gree of  evil  the  heritable  jurisdictions  occa- 
sioned." I  maintaiued  hardly  any;  because 
the  chiefs  generally  acted  nght,  for  their 
own  sakes. 

JJr.  Johnson  was  now  wishing  to  nvove. 
There  was  not  enough  of  intellectual  en- 

»  [The  late  General  Macleod,. bom'  in  1754. 
In  1776  he  entered  the  army,  raking,  then,  ah  in- 
dependent company,  and  in'  1780,  the  second 
battalion  of  the  forty-«econd,  which  he  led  to  In- 
dia, where  he  served  with  greiU  distinction,  and 
rose  to  the  rank  of  a  general  officer.  On  his  re-' 
tnm  home,  he  became  M.  P.  for  the  connty^f  In- 
verness, as  -hit  grandfather  had  been  ;  but  so  far 
fronr  extingnishing  the  debt  on  his  estate,  he  in- 
creased, it ;  for  uioiigh  he  had  sold  a  great  tract 
of  land  ill  Harris,  he  left  at  his  death,  in  1801, 
tlie  original  debt  of  50,000/.  increased  to  70,000/. 
He  b^an,  in  the  year  1785,  to  write  the  me- 
moira  of  his  life  ;  bat  did  not  proceed  iar.  By 
the  favour  of  his  son,  the  present  Macleod,  now 
M.  P.  for  Sudbury,  the  editor  k  in  possession  of 
this  interesting  fragment  of  auto-biography  ;  and 
as  the  greater  part  of  it  rekites  to  Dr.  Johnson's 
visit,  and  to  subjects  discussed  in  his  and  Mr.  Bo»- 
well*8  tours,  the-  editor  thinks  that  it  will  not  be 
an  inappropriate,  and  certainly  not  an  unaccepta- 
ble addition  to  the  appendix  of  this  w6rk.— Kd.] 
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tertainment  fbr  him,  after  he  had  sa^sfied 
his  curiosity,  which  he  did,  by  asking  ques- 
tions, fiH  1ms  had  exhausted  the  island;  and 
where  there  waa  so  ikumerous  a  company, 
mostly  vonng  people,  there  was  such  a  flow 
of  familiar  tSk,  so  much  noise  j  and  so  much 
stnging  and  d.aneing,  that  littl^  opportunity 
was  lefi.  for  bis  energetic  conversation. 
He  seemed  8enBible<^  tliisj  for  when  I  told 
him  how  happy  they  were  at  hsTing  him 
there,  he  saia,  *<Yet  we  have  not  been 
able  to  entertain  th^m  much."  I  was  fret- 
ted, front  irritability  of  nerves^  hy  Jd^ChruB^ 
Hek^.9  2  too  obstreperous  mirth*  I  complain* 
ed  of  it  to  my^  friend,  observing,  we  snould 
be  better  if  he  was  gone..  •*  Np,  sir,"-  said 
he.  '*  He  puts- something  into  our  society, 
and  takes  nothing  out  <u  it"  Dr.  John- 
son^ however,  had  several  opportunities  of 
instructing  tlie  company;  but  i  atn  sorry  to 
say,  that  1  did  not  pay  sufficient  attention 
to  what  passed,  as  his  discourse  now  turn- 
ed chieflv  on  mechanics,  agriculture,  and 
such  subjecis,  rather  than  on  science  and 
wit.  Laat  night  Lady  Rasay  showed  him 
the  operation  oi*  wawking  cbth,  that  is^ 
Ihickening  it  in  the  same  manner  as  is  done 
by  a  milk  Here  it  is  performed  by  wo- 
men, who  kneel  upon  the  ground,  and  r«b 
it  with  both  their  hands,  singing  an  Grse 
song  alb  the  time.  He  was  asking  qnea* 
tions  while  they  were  performing  this  opera- 
tion, and,  amidst  their  bud  and  wild  nowl, 
his  voice  was  heard  even  in  the  room 
above.  * 

.  They  dance  here  every  night.  The 
queen  of  our  ball  was  the  eldest  Miss  Mac* 
leod,  of  Rasay,  an  elegant  well-bred  woman^ 
and  celebrated  for  her  beauty  over  all  those 
regions,  by  the  name  of  Miss  Fldf  a  JRosoy  s. 
There- seemed  to  be  no  Jealousy,  no  discon- 
tent among  them;  and  the  ^sieiy  of  the 
scene  was  such,  that  I  for  a  moment  doubt- 
ed whether  unhappiness  had  any  place  in 
Rasav.  But  my  delusion  Was  soon  dis^ 
pelled,  by  recollecting  the  following  lines' 
of  my  feibw-traveller: 
"  Yet  hope  not  life  from  pain  or  danger  flree, 
'  Or  think  the  doom  of  man  'reversed  fcir  theef** 
Sunday f  l^th  5«»*«^6«*<— It  was  a 
beautiful  day,  an4  altnough  we  did  not  ap- 
prove of  travelling  on  Sunday,  we  resolved 
to  set  out,  as  we  were  in  an  island,  from 


*  [It  was  probably  these  high  anhnal  spirits 
that  obtained  this  gentkmaa  the  appellatioii  ol 
.AT'CnisZtc*.— Ed.] 

'  She  had  been  some  time  at  Edinbuigh,  to 
which  she  again  weat,  and  was  married  [1777] 
to  my  worthy  neightMivir,  Colonel.Mure  Campbell, 
now  Earl  of  Loudoun  ;  but  she  died  soon  aAer* 
wards,  leaving  one  daughter. — ^BoswbIiI^.  [Her 
daughter.  Countess  of  Lou^un  in  ber  own  lighL 
married  the  late  Earl  of  Moirn,  created  Marquis  of 
Hastings,  and  is  the  mother  of  the  present  marquii 
—Ed.] 
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whence  one  must  take  oecasio&  as  it  serrea. 
Macleod  ftnd  Tali$ker  sailed  in  a  boat  of 
Rasay's  for  Sconser,  to  take  the  shortest 
way  to  Dunvegan.  M*Crtulick  went  with 
thefti  to  Scooser,  from  whence  ha  wte  to 
go  to  Slate,  and  so  to  the  main  land. .  We 
were  resolved  to  pay  a  visit  at  Kinffsburgh, 
and  see  the  celebnUed  Miss  If  k>ra  Afacdon- 
sAd,  who  is  mlrrie^  to  the  present  Mr.  Mao- 
donald  of  Kingsbui^h;  so  took,  that^  road, 
though  not  so  near.  AU  the  family,  but 
La4y  Rasay,  walked  down  to  the  shore  to 
see  us  depart.  Rasay  himself  went  with  us 
in  a  large  boat,  with  eight  oars,  built  in  his 
island;  as  did  Mr,  Malcolm  Macleod,  Mr. 
Donald  M' Queen,  Dr.  Macleod,  and  some 
others.  We  had  a  roost  pleasant  sail  .be* 
tween  Rasay  and  Sky;  and  passed  by  a 
cave,  where  Martin  says  ibwla  werecaiwHt 
by  lighting  fire  in.  the  mouth  of  it  Mal- 
colm remembers  this.  But  it  is  not  now 
prsctised,  as  few  fowls. come  into  it. ' 

We  spoke  of  Death.  Dr.  Johnson  on 
this  subjeot  observed,  that  the  boastings  of 
some  men,  as  to  dyin^  easily,  were  idle  talk^ 
proceeding  from  partial  views.  I  mentioned 
Hawthornden's  Cypress-grove;  where  it  i« 
said  that  the  world  is  a  mere,  show;  and 
that  it  is  unreasonable  lor  a  man  to  wish  to 
continue  in  the  show-rootb  after  he  has 
seen  it,  Let  him  go  cheerfully  out,  and 
give  place  to  other  spectators.  '  Johnsok. 
*<  Yes,  sir^if  be  issure  he  is  to  be  well,  sAer 
be  goes  out  of  it.  But  if  He  is  to  grow 
blind  after  he  goes  out  of  the  show-room, 
an^  never  to  see  any  thing  again;  or  if  he 
does  not  know  whither  he  is  to  go  next,  a 
man  will  not  ^oiDheerfullv  out  w  a  show^ 
room.  No  wise  man  will  be  contented-  to 
die,  if  he  thinks  he  iato.go  into  a  state  of 
pnqishment  Nay,  no  wise  man  will  be 
contented,  to  die,  if  he  thinka  he  is  to  faU 
into  annihilation:  for  however  unhappy 
aay  man's  existence  may  .be,,  he  yet  wpuld 
rather  have  it,  than  not  e^st  at  all.  No; 
there  is  no  rational  principle  by  which  a 
man  can  die  contented,  but  a  trust  in  the 
merty  of  .God,  through  the  merits  .of  Jesus 
Christ. *»  This  short  sermon,  delivered  with 
aa  earnest  tone,  in  a  boat  upon  the  sea. 
Which  was  perfectly  calm,  On  a  dav  appro* 
priated  to  religious  worship,  while  every 
one  listened  with  an  air  of  satisfaction^  had 
a  m,06t  pleasing  efifect  upon  my  mind. 

.  Pursuing  the  same  train  of  serious  reflec  • 
ticNi,  he' added,  that  it  seemed  certain  that 
happiness  could  not  be  found  in  this  life, 
because  so  many  had  tried  to  find  it,  in  such 
a'  variety  of  ways,  and  had  not  found  it.  ' 
■  We  reached  the  harbonr  of  Portree,  in 
Sky,  which  is  a  large  and  good  one.  Thfetc 
was  lying  in  it  a  vessel  to  carry  off  the  em- 
igrants, called  the  Nestor.  It  made  a  short 
settlement  of  the  differences  between  a 
chief  and  Kisclah.  ' 
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loCer  PeMden  fertiaat  et.inter  Atridee. 
We  approached  .her,  and  she  hoisted  her 
colours.  Dr.  Johnson  and  Mr.  M*Qaeefl 
remained  in-  the  boat:  Jlosiiy  and  I,  and 
the  rest,  went  on  board  of  her.  She  was  a 
vei^  pretty  vessel,  and,  as  we  were  told, 
the  largest  in  Clyde.  Mr.  Harrison,  the 
captain,  showed  her  to  us.  The  cabin  was 
commodious,  and  eVen  elegant  There 
waa  a  little  library,  finely  bound.  Portree 
has  its  name  from  King  James  the  Fiflk 
having  landed  there  in  lus  tour  thiongh  the 
Western  Isles,  ree  in  Ersebdng^  ^%''  "^ 
re  is  in  Italian;  so  it  is  Port^Royal.  There 
was  here  a  tolerable  inn.  On  oar  Innding, 
I  bad  the  pleasure  of  finding  a  letter  frtNo 
home;  ana  thece  were  also  letters  to  Dr. 
Johnson  and  me,  fVom  Lord  £Uhank,  which 
had  been  sent  after  us  fVooi  EUlinbuigh. 
His  k>rdship's  letter  to  me  was  ma  follows: 

«^aMI  AncNt,  1T13L 

"Dear  BoswstL,— f  fiew  tofidinbnigh 
the  moment  I  heard  of  Mr.  Johnaon'k  arri- 
val; but  so  defective  was  ^y  intellig«ief, 
that  I  came  too  late. 

"  It  is  but  justice  to  believe,  that  I  cooU 
never  forgive  myself,  nor  deserve  to  be  for- 
given by  others,  if  1  was  to  fail  in  any 
mark  of  respect  to  that  very  great  geniis. 
I  hold  him  in  the  highest  veneration;  for 
that  very  reasbn  I  was  resolved  to  take  no 
share  in  the  merit,  perhaps  guilty  of  entie- 
•iiig  him  to  honour  this  country  with  a  vat 
I  could  not  persuade  myself  there  was  any 
thing  in  Scotland  worthy  to  have  a  sum- 
mer of  <  Samuel  Johnson  bestowed  on  it; 
but  since  he  has  done  us  that  oomplime&t, 
for  heaven^s  sake  inform  me  of  your  mo- 
tions. I  will  attend  them  most  reUsionsly; 
and  though  I  should  regret  to  let  Mr. 
Johnson  go  a  liiile  out  .of  his  way  on  mj 
account,  old  as  I.am'S,  I  shall  bef  lad  logt) 
five  hundred  miles  to  enjo^  a  day  of  his 
company.  Have  the  .  charity  to  send  a 
council-post  3  with  intelligence;  the  post 
.does  hot  suit  us  in  the  country.  At  any 
rate,  write  to  me.  I  will  attend  you  in  the 
no^th,  when  I  shall  know  where  V>  Sad  you. 
I  am,  my  deiw  Bosweli,  your  sincerely  obe- 
dient huihblie  servant,'  '*  Elibakk." 


•>  [Why  does  not  lilr.  Boswell*  also  discover 
that  port  »t  ra  Ersej  part  ?  It  may  be  iaiored, 
that  the  original  Erse  was  the  language  .of  a  verr 
poor  and  barbarous  people;  for  the  names  nov 
eotployed  for  the'  p^ncipal  objects  of  oomioerre. 
and  of  social  or.  political  life,  seeui  to  have  bees 
boirowed  firoin  foreigners,  t»Jcing,portj  ib^rte, 
cotp,  fcc— Ed.]  *  ,    •         . 

*  [His  lordsb^  was  now  70,  having  been  htm 
in  1708.— Ed.] 

'  A  term  in  Scotland  for  aB||»ecial  roesae&ger, 
,s«ch  as  was  fonneriy  sent  with  despatches  by  tbs 
lords  of  .the  cooncil.'-BoswsL't. 


HEBRIDBS.J 

The  letter  to  Dt.  Johnaon  was  in  these 
words: 

**  D*AE  SIR.,— I  TTTia  to  have  kissed  your 
hands  at  £dinburgh,  the  moment  I  heard 
of  you,  but  you  was  gone. 

**l  hope  my  friend  Boswdll  will  inform 
me  of  your  motions.  It  will  be  cruel  to  de- 
prive me  an  instant  of  the  honour  of  at- 
tending yon.  As  I  value  you  more  than 
any  king  in  Christendom,  I  will  perform 
thai  duty  with  infiikitely  greater  alacrity 
than  any  courtier.  I  can  contribute  but 
little  to  your  entertainment;  but  m^  sin- 
eere  esteem  for  you  gives  me  some  title  to 
the  opportunity  of  expressing  it. 

^'  I  dare  say  you  are  by  this  time  sensible 
that  things  are  pretty  much  the  some  as 
when  Buchanan  complained  of  being  born 
$olo  et  ieeido  ineruaito.  Let  me  hear  of 
you,  and  be  persuaded  that  none  of  your 
admirers  is  more  sincerely  devoted  to  you, 
than,  deai"  sir,  your  most  obedient  and  most 
hujnble  servant,  "  Elibank." 

Dr.  Johnson,  on  the  following  Tuesdjay, 
answered  for  both  of  us,  thus: 

"SUe,  14th  Sept  1773. 

"  My  loed, — On  the  rugged  shore  of 
Skie,  I  had  the  honour  of  your  lordship's 
letter,  and  can  with  great  tru^h  declare 
that  no  place  is  so  gloomy  but  that  it  would 
be  cheered  by  such  a  testimony  of  regard, 
from  a  mind  so  well  qualified  to  estimate 
characters,  and  to  deal  out  approbation  in 
its  due  proportions.  If  I  have  more  than 
my  share,  it  is  your  lordship's  fault ;  for  I 
havfe  always  reverenced  your  judgment  too 
much,  to  exalt  myself  in  your  presence  by 
any  false  pretensions. 

<<  Mr.  Boswell  and  I  are  at  present  atlhe 
disposal  of  the  winds,  and  therefore  cannot 
fix  the  time  at  which  we  shall  have  the 
honour  of  seeing  your  lordship.  But  we 
should  either  of  us  think  ourselves  injured 
by  the  supposition  that  we  would  miss  your 
lordship's  conversation  when  we  couki  en- 
joy it  J  for  I  have  often  declared  that  I 
never  met  you  without  going  away  a  wiser 
man.  I  am,  my  lord,  your  lordship's  most 
obedient  and  most  humble  servant, 

"  Sam.  Johnson." 

At  Portree,  Mr.  Donald  M' Queen  went 
to  church  and  officiated  in  Erse,  and  then 
came  to  dinner.  Dr.  Johnson  and  I  re- 
solved that  we  should  treat  the  company;  so 
I  played  the  landlord,  or  master  of  the  feast, 
havinff  previously  ordered  Joseph  to  pay 
the  bill. 

Sir  James  Macdonald  intended  to  have 
built  a  village  here,  which  would  have  done 
great  good.    A  village  is  like  a  hi»art  to  a 
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country.  It  produces  a  perpetual  circula- 
^on,  and  gives  the  people  an  opportunity  to 
make  profit  of  many  little  articles,  which 
would  otherwise  be  in  a  good  measure  lost. 
We  had  here,  a  dinner,  el  praterea  nihiL 
Dr.  Johnson  did  not  talk*  When  we  were 
about  to  depart,  we  found  tliat  Rasay  had 
been  beforehand  with  us,  and  that  all  was 
paid  :  I  would  fain  have  contested  this 
matter  with  him,  but  seeing  him  resolved,  I 
declmed  it.  We  parted  with  coidial' em- 
braces from  him  i^nd  worthy  Malcolm.  In 
the  evening  Dr.  Johnson' and  I  remounted 
our  horses,  accompanied  by  Mr.  McQueen 
and  Dr.  Madeod.  It  rained  very  hard. 
We  rode  what  they  call  six  miles,  upon 
Roioy**  lands  in  Sky,  to  Dr.  Macleod's 
hoBse.  .  On  the  road  Dr.  Johnson  appear- 
ed to.be  ^nvewhat  out  of  spirits.  When  I 
talked  of  our  meeting  Lord  Elibank,  he 
said,  <<  I  cannot  be  with  him  much.  I  long 
to  be  again  in  civilized  life  ;  but  can  stay 
but  a  short  while;'*  (he  meant  at  Edin 
burgh).  He  said^ "  let  us  ao  to  Dun  vegan 
to-morrow."  "  Yes  (said  I),  if  it  is  not  a 
deluge."  "  At  any  rate,"  he  replied.  Thi» 
showed  a  kind  of  fretful  impatience ;  nor 
was  it  to  be  wondered  at,  considering  our 
disagreeable  ride.  I  feared  he  would  give, 
up  Mull  and  Icolmkill,  for  he  said  something' 
or  his  apprehensions  of  being  detained  b^ 
bad  weaiher  in  going  to  Mull  and  lonm,. 
However,  I  hoped  wefl.  We  had  a  dish  of 
tea  at  Dr.  Macleod's,  who  had  a  pretty 
good  house,  where  was  his  brother,  a  hai/^ 
pay  officer.  His  lady  was  a  pohte,  agreea- 
ble woman.  Dr.  Johnson  said,  he  was 
glad  to  see  that  he  was  so  wel>  married,  for 
he  had  an  esteem  for  physicians.  The 
doctor  accompanied  us  to  Ringsburgh,. 
which  is  called  a  mile  farther ;  but  the 
computation  of  Sky  has  no  connexion  what- 
ever with  real  distance. 

I  was  highly  pleasedto  see  Dr.  Johnson 
safely  arrived  at  Ringsburgh,  and  received 
by  the  hospitable  Mr.  Macdonald,  who,, 
with  a  most  respectful  attention^  supported 
him  into  the  house.  Kingibttrfh  was  com- 
pletely  tlie  figure  of  a  gallant  Highlander, — 
exhibiting  '*the  gracefbl  mien  and  manly 
looks,"  which  our  popular  Scotch  song  has 
justly  attributed  to  that  character.  He  had 
his  tartan  plaid  thsown  abouthim,  a  large  blue 
bonnet  with  a  knot  pf  black  riband  like  a 
cockade,  a  brown  short  coat  of  a  kind  of 
iiufHl,  a  tartan  waistcoat  with  gold  buttons 
and  gold  button-holes,  a  bluish  philibe^,. 
and"  tartan  hose.  He  had  jet  black  hair 
tied  behind,  and  was  a  large  stately  man,, 
with  a  steady  sensible  countenance. 

There  was  a  comfortable  parlour  with,  ai 
good  fire,  and  a  dram  went  roiiud..  By  and 
by  supper  was  served,  at  which  there  ap- 
peared the  lady  of  the  house,  the  celebrated^ 
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Miss  Flora  Macdonaldi.  She  is  a  liftle 
woman,  of  a  genteel  appearance,  laud  un- 
commonly mild  and  well  bred.  To  see  Dr. 
Samuel  Johnson,  the  ffreat  champion  of  the 
English  lories,  salute  Miss  Flora  Ma^on- 
ald  m  the  Isle  of  Sky,  was  a  strlkinff  sight ; 
for  though  somewhat  congenial  in  tneir  no* 
Uons,  it  was  very  improbable  they  should 
meet  here. 

Miss  Flora  Macdonald  (for  so  I  shall 
call  her)  told  roe^  she  heard  upon  the  main 
land,  as  she  was  returning  home  about  a 
fortnight  before^  that  Ijir.  Boswell  was 
coming  to  Sky,  and  one  Mr.  Johnson,  a 
voung  English  huek^,  with  him.  He  was 
highly  entertained  with  this  fartcy.  Giving 
an  account  of  the  aflemoon  which  wepa$s* 
ed  at  Anock,  he  said,  ^*  1,  being  a&ticAr,had 
JVmi  in  to  make  tea."  He  was  rather  qui- 
escent to<»night,  and  went  eariy  to  bed.  I 
was  in  a  cordial  humour,  and  promoted  a 
cheerful  glass.  The  pun^h  was  exeellent 
Honest  Mr.  McQueen  observed  that  I  was 
in  hi^h  glee,  "  my  gomenumr  being  gone  to 
bed."  Yet  in  veality  my  heart  was  griev- 
ed, when  I  recollected  that  King$mrgh 


*  [It  is  stated  in  the  accoant  of  the  vebeliioB, 
jpablished  under  Ihe  tide  of  *<  A^earUw,''  that 
she  was  the  dangfater  of  Mr.  Maodonald,  a  tacka- 
man  or  geotleaian-iBniier,  of  Mekoo;  in  Soath 
Uist,  aad  was,  in  174tt,  abont  twenty^bor  years 
old.  It  is  also  aaad,  that  her  poitimit  was  paiated 
in  London  m  1747,  for  CommodoDB  Sinilh,  in 
whoae  ship  she  had  bean  brought  priaoner  from 
Scotland ;  bat  the  editor  has  not  been  able 
to  trace  it  Dr.  Johnaon  says  of  her  to  Mrs. 
Ilirale,  **  She  most  then  have  been  a  very  young 
lady  ;  she  is  now  not  old  ;  of  a  pleasing  ponwn,  and 
elegant  behaviour.  She  tol4  rae  that  she  thought 
herself  honoured  bj[  my  visit;  and  1  am  sure  that 
whatever  regard  she  l^estoweil  on  me  was  liberally 
repaid.  *  If  thou  likest  her  .opinions,,  thou  wilt 
fflraise  her  virtue.*  She  was  cairied  td  London, 
but  <&miased  without  a  trial,  and  came  down 
with  Malcolm  Macleod,  against  whom  sufficieiit 
•evidence  could  not  be  procured.  She  and  her 
Aiosbaad  are  poor,  and  are  going  to  try  their  for- 
tune in  Ameriea.  Sic  rerum  volvitur  oiliis.*' — 
Letter»t  i.  158.  They  did  emigrate  to  America; 
bat  relumed  to  Sky,  where  she  died  on  the  4th 
*Maith,  1790;  leaving  a  son.  Colonel  John  Mac- 
donald, now,  at  the  Editor  is  informed,  residing 
at  Exeter,  and.a'daaghter,  tfill  alive  in  Sky,  mar- 
ried to  a  Macleod, «  distant  relatwn  of  the  Mac- 
Uod.-^^B,  It  is  remarkable  jfaat  this  dis- 
Xinguisbed  bdy  sigaed  hec  name  Flory,  instead  of 
'4he  more  classical  orthography.  Her  ifiarriage 
contract,  which  is  in  my  poseasion,.  bears  the 
Aame  spelled  Fhty. — ^Wax.tkr  Scott.] 

'fit  may  be  tiseful  to  future  readers  to  know 
.that  the  word  "  macoroni^^^  used  in  a  former  pas- 
«a«eof  this  work,  aind  the  word  **ftu€A  "  here 
msed,  are  nearly  synonymous  with  the'  term 
*•*  dantiy^**  employed  now^a^dap  to  express  a 
young  gentleman  who  in  his  dress  and 
affects  the  extreme  of  the  faahkm.— Ed.] 


was  embarrassed  in  hk  affairs,  and  intenl- 
ed  to  go  to  America.  However,  nothing 
but  what  was  good  was'  present,  and  ( 
pleased  myself  in  thmking  tiiat  so  apirited 
a  man  wookl  be  well  every  where.  I  slept 
in  the  same  room  with  Dr.  Johnson.  £ach 
had  a  neat  bed,  with  tartan  curtains,  in  an 
upper  chamber. 

Monday,  ISM  September^^The  room 
where  we  lay  was  a  celebrated  one.  Dr. 
Johnson's  bed  was  the  veiy  bed  3  in  which 
the  ffrandson  of  the  unfortunate  King  James 
the  second  ^  lay,  on  ope  of  the  nighta  afler 
the  failure  of  ma  rash  attempt  in  1745-6, 
while  he  was  eluding  the  pnraoit  of  the 
emissaries  of  government,  which  had  dScr 
ed  thirty  thousand  pounds  as  a  reward  ^r 

'  £In  the  examination  of  tSngMburgk  and  his 
wife,  by  Captam  Feigipsoiie,  of  the  Furnace  SDan 
of  war,  relative  to  this  affair,  Fetgaaaone  a^ced 
*'  where  Miss  Flora,  and  the  penon  ia  womaa^s 
clothes  who  was  with  her,  lay  ?*'  JKing^lna^k 
answered  wkh  gentlemanly  spirit,  <*  He  knew 
where  Miss  Flora  lay  ;  but  as  for  serranta  be  never 
asked  any  questions  about  them.'*  The  captain 
then",  brutally  enough,  asked  Mra.  Macdonald 
*'  whether  she  hid  &  young  Pretender  and  Jlw 
Flora  in  the  same  bed?*'  She  answered,  with 
great  temper  and  readiness,  <*  Sir,  whom  you  mean 
by  the  young  Pretender,  I  do  not  pretend  lo 
guess  ;  but  I  can  assure  you  k  ■  not  the  lasfaioa 
in  Sky  to  hy  mistress  and  maid  in  the  came  bed 
togelh^r.'*  The  captain  then  desired  to  aee  da 
roonM  where  they  lay,  and  remarked  ahrewdiy 
eaoagh  that  the  room  wherein  the  sappoeed  maid- 
servant lay  was  better  than  that  of  her  mistreaB. 
— Aseani^t. — Ed.] 

*  I  do  not  call  him  the  Prince  of  Jp'aies^  oi 
the  Prince,  because  I  am  quite  satisfied  that  the 
right  which  the  house  of  Stuait  had  to  the  throne 
is  extinguished.  I  do  not  call  him  the  Pretendtr^ 
becauae  it  appeara  to  me  as  an  insult  to  one  who 
is  still  alive,  and,  I  snppoae,  thinks  very  different- 
ly. It  may  be  a  parliamentary  ezpresaion  ;  bat 
h  is  not  a  gentlemanly  expression.  I  know,  and 
I  exult  in  Imving  it  in  my  power  to  tell,  that 
**  the  only  person  in  the  worid  who  h  eolitJed 
to  be  offended  at  this  delicacy  thinks  and  feek  as 
I  do  f*  and  has  liberalky  of  mind  andgeneroaity 
of  sentiment  enough  to  approve  of  my  tenderaeM 
for  what  even  hoe  heen  blood  reyaL  That  be  ■ 
a  prince  by  courtesy  cannot  be  denied ;  becaaa 
his  mother  waa  the  daughter  of  Sobiesky,  Iciag  of 
Poland.  I  aball,  therefore,  on  that  account  ak»ne, 
distinguish  him  by  Che  name  of  Prince  Chariei 
£dward.-7-Boawi:LL.  [The  geneinsity  of  King 
Geoige  the  Third,  alluded  to  in  this  note,  was 
felt  by  his  snccessior,  who  caused  a  iponnment  to 
be  erected  over  the  remains  of  the  Caidinal  of 
York,  in  whom  the  line  of  James  the  Second  end- 
ed. It  was  a  royal  and  a  national  tribute  to  pri- 
vate and  to  poblick  feeling:  the  political  danger 
had  been  extinguished  for  more  than  half  a  century; 
and  the  claims  of  kindred,  the  honour  of  the  Eng- 
lish name,  and  the  personal  feelings  of  a  ( 
prince,  not  only  justified,  but  seemed  to 
such  an  evidence  of  Rritish  |BeneroaitT.-«-£D.]' 
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apprehending  him.  To  nee  Dr.  Samuel 
Johnaon  lying  in  that  bed,  in  the  Isle  of 
Sky,  in  the  honaeof  MisB  Flora  Macdonald, 
Btruck  me  with  sueh  a  group  of  ideas  as  it 
is  not  easy  for  words  to  describe,  as  they 
passed  through  the  mind.  He  smiled,  and 
said,  **  I  have  had  no  ambitious  thoughts 
in  iti.''  The  room  was  decorated  with  a 
great  variety  of  maps  and  prints.  Among 
^others,  ^iras  Hogarth's  print  of  Wilkes 
grinning,  with  the  cap  of  liberty  on  a  pole 
by  him.  That  too  was  a  curious  ciroum- 
atance  in  the  scene  this  moirning ;  Boch  a 
contrast  was  Wilkes  to  the  alx^e  group. 
It  reminded  me  of  Sir  William  JDhambera's 
<' Account  of  Oriental  Gardening,*'  in 
which  we  are  told  all  odd,  strange,  ugly, 
and  even  terrible  objects,  are  introdiwed 
for  the  sake  of  variety ;  a  wild  extravagance 
of  taste  which  is  so  well  ridiculed  in  the 
celebrated  epistle  to  him.  The  following 
lines  of  Hhat  poem  immediately  occurred  to 

**  Here  too,  O  king  of  vengoanc^!  in  thy  fiuw, 
l^remeodoas  WiUces shall  lattle  hk  gold  chain." 

Upon  the  table  in  our  room  I  found  in  the 
morning  a  slip  of  pa^r,  on  which  Dr« 
Johnson  had  written  with  his  pencil  these 
words: 

"  Q^untom  ced^t  virtnUbas  aanun'." 

What  he  meant  by  writing  them  I  couid 
not  tell  ^.  He  had  eaught  cold  a  day  or 
two  Sjgo,  and  the  rain  yesterday  having 
made  it  worse,  he  was  become  very  deaf. 
At  breakfast  he  said,  he  wodd  have  ^ven 
a  good  deal  rather  than  not  have  lam  in 
that  bed.  I  owned  he  was  the  lucky  man : 
and  observed,  that  without  doubt  it  haa 
been  contrived  between  Mrs.  Macdonakl 
and  him.  Bhe  seemed  to  acquiesce ;  add- 
ing. "  You  know  young  bucks  Mte  always 
fayourites  of  the  ladies.'^  He  spoke  of 
Prince  Charles  being  here,  and  asked  Mrs. 
Macdonald,  "  Who  was  with  him?    We 
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>  TUi,  parfaapi,  was  said  in  sttaiion  to  aasao 
lines  sssiibsd  to  Pope,  on  his  lyiog,  at  Joha,  Dake 
of  AiBrle's,,st  Addoriniiy,  in  tbo  ssme  b«d  in 
which  Wihnot.  Eari  of  B  oohartar,  had  slept ; 
••with 


Ith  BO  poetick  1 , 

I  pPMt  tb«  bed  where  WilB0llft7 1 
TlMii  here  he  UtwI,  er  here  esptaed, 
Begets  no  sumben,  freve  or  gay."— Bo«wbl.l. 

*  «« With  fhrlae  ««||h*d,  whatpevthlea  ^tmk  tagoMJ" 

-T-9o«WB|.L. 

*  Siaoe  tho  &nitadilioaof.thii.bqok,aB  iago- 
aioas  ^iead  (iss  obierved  to  «ie,  that  Dr.  Johnson 
had  pvohaUy  boon  Ihiakii^  on  tho  lewsfd  which 
wss  ofibind  by  govenoisnt  for  the  appreheoown 
of  the  .giwadMa  of  King  James  IL,  and  that  he 
viQsnt  1^  ihoM  wonb  to  esprosi  his  s^iainttion 
of  the  UigUMMkn,  whoso  fidoUty  sad  atUch- 
nsnt  had  nawrod  the  joUon  templatioa  that  Md 
haaa  halAMMak  flIHif fty^^w- 


weTre  tokl,  madam,  in:  England,  there  was 
one  Miss  Flora  Macdonakl  with  him.'* 
She  said,  "They  were  very  right;"  and 

Eerceivinff  Dr.  Johnson's  cariosity,  though 
e  bad  delicacy  enough  not  to  question 
her,  very  obligingly  entertained  lum  with 
a  recital  of  the  particulare  which  she  her- 
self knew  of  that  escape,  which  does^  so 
much  honour  to  the  humanity,  fidelity ,  and 
generosity  of  the  Highlanders.  Dr. 'John- 
son listened  to  her  with  placid  attention, 
andsaki,  ''AH  this  should  be  written 
down." 

From  what  she  told  us,  and  from  what  I 
was  tokl  by  others  personally  concerned, 
and  from  a  paper  of  infonnation  which 
EuMy  waq  so  good  as  to  send  me,  at  my 
desire,  I  have  compiled  an  abstract  [see 
Appendix],  which,  as  it  containa  some  cu- 
rious aqecdotes,  will,  I  imagine,  not  be  un- 
interesting to  my  readers,  and  even,  per- 
haps, be  of  some  use  to  future  historians. 

The  ffsUant  Makohn  [who  had  suc- 
ceeded Flora  Macdonald  as  guide  to  the  °* 
Prince,  and  had  so  greatlv  contributed  to  his 
escape]  was  apprehended  in  ^bout  ten  days 
after  they  separated,  put  aboard  a  ship,  and 
carried  prisoner  to  London.  He  said,  the 
prisOTers  in  general  were  very  ill  treated  in 
their  passage ;  but  there  we^.aoUiers  on 
board  ^ho  lived  weU,  and  sometimes  in- 
vited him  to  share  with  them:  Uiat  he  had 
the  good  fortune  not  to  be  thrown  into  jail, 
but  was  confined  in  the  house  of  a  messen- 
ger of  the  name  o£  Dick.  To  his  astonish- 
ment, only  one  witness  could  be  found 
against  him,  though  he  had  been  ao  open- 
\j  engaged  ;  and  therefore,  for  want  ofsuf- 
ncient  evidence,  he  was  set  at  liberty.  He 
added,  that  he  thought  himself  in  sueh  dan- 
ger, that  he  woukl  gladlv  have  compound- 
ed for  banishment.  Yet,  he  said,  **he 
shoukl  never  be  so  ready  for  death  as  he 
then  was."  There  is  philoeophicul  truth 
in  this.  A  man  will  meet  aeath  much 
more  firmly  at  one  time  than  another. 
The  enthusiasm  even  of  a  mistaken  princi- 
ple warms  the  mind,  and  sets  it  abovie  the 
jear  of  death;  which,  in  our  codier  moments, 
if  we  leallr  think  of  it,  cannot  but  be  terri- 
ble, or  at  lesfit  veiy  awful. 

Miss  Flora  Maodonak!  being  then  also  m 
Xondon^  under  the  protectim^  of  Lady 

«  [When  SRSftad,  whwh  wss  a  (aw  days  after 
parting  Uxm,  the  Prince,  Fbm  wss  ocaiveyed  on 
boani  the  Fomace,  Captain  FeignMooe,  and  con- 
voyed to  Leith.  Thene  phe  was  removed  on 
board  ConunodOre  Smith's  tbfp,  and  coav^ed 
to  the  Nore,  whence,  on  the  6th  December,  aAer 
b<^  five  months  on  ship-bpoid,  fl}ie  was  tran»- 
fened  to  the  cnitody  of  the  moMenger  Dick,  iu 
whk^  shia  remained  till  JoJy,  1747,  when  aha 
was  diaebaiged,  and  letvned  to  Fdinhnigh. — Am 
camiMt* — ^Ed.] 

*  [It  seems  atrsnga  that  Mr.  Boawell,  uflTocting 
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Primrode,  that  lady  provided  a  poBtchaise 
to  convey  her  to  Scotland,  and  desired  she 
mi^ht  chooae  anv  friend  she  pleased  to  ac- 
company her.  She  choee  Malcolm.  <<  So," 
eaid  he;  with  a  triumphant  air,  "I  went 
to  London  to  be  hanged,  and  returned  in  a 
postchaise  mth  Misa  Flora  Macdonald." 

Mr.  Macleod  of  Muiravenside  [.^If'Crtif* 
lick],  whom  we  saw  at  Rasay,  assured  us 
that  Prince  Charles  was  in  London  in  1759, 
and  that  there  was  then  a  plan  in  agitation 
for  restoring  his  family.  Dr.  Johnson 
could  scarcelv  credit  this  story,  and  said, 
there  could  he  no  probable .  plan  at  that 
time.  Such  aa  attempt  could  not  have 
succeeded,  unless  the  King  of  Prussia  had 
stopped  the  army  in  Germany;  for  both 
the  army  and  the  fleet  would,  even  without 
ocders,  have  fought  for  the  king,  to  whom 
they  had  ensagni  themselves. 

Having  related  so  many  particulars  con- 
cerning the  grandson  of  the  unfortunate 
King  James  the  Second ;  having  given 
due  praise  to  fidelity ,  and  generous  atUich- 
ment,  which,  however  erroneous  the  judge- 
ment may  be,  are  honourable  for  the  heart ; 
I  must  do  the  Highlanders  the  justice  to* 
attest,  that  I  found  every  where  amongst 
them  a  high  opinion  of  the  virtues  of  the 
king  now  upon  the  throne,  and  an  'honest 
disposition  to  be  faithful  subjects  to  his 
majesty,  whose  family  has  possessed  the 
sovereignty  of  this  countrv  so  long,  that  a 
change,  even  for  tiie  abdicated  family, 
woukl  now  hurt  the  best  feelings  of  all  lus 
subjects. 

The  abstract  point  of  right  would  in- 
volve us  in  a  dist^ussion  of  remote  and  per- 
Elexed  questions ;  and,  afler  all,  we  should 
ave  no  clear  principle  of  decision.  That 
establishment,  which,  from  political  neces- 
sity, took  place  in  1688,  by  a  breach  in  the 
succession  of  our  kings,  and  which,  what- 


to  give  an  accurate  aoconnt  of  all  this  affair, 
should  use  expressioiia  which  not  only  give  no  in- 
timation of  Flora's  arrest  and  connnement,  bat 
seem  even  to  nej^tive  the  fact  Is  it  possible 
that  the  lady's  delicacy  wished  to  suppress  all  re- 
collection of  her  havuig  been  a  prisoner^  It 
will  be  seen,  by  a  comparison  of  Mr.  BosWell's 
account  with  other  statements  of  the  transaction, 
tha^FIon  gave  him  very  lilde  information — none, 
indeed,  that  had  not  been  already  forty  yean  in 
print  Lady  Primrose's  protection  must  have 
been  very  short,  for  Flora  returned,  it  seems,  to 
Scotland  immet&ately  after  her  release  from  coor 
finement.  Lady  Primrose. was  Miss  Drelincoaft, 
daughter  of  the  Dean  of  Armagh,  and  relict  of 
Hugh,  third  Viseount  Primrose.  It  is  not  known 
how  she  became  so  ardent  a  jacobite ;  but  she' cer- 
tainly was  so,  for  she  was  in  the  secret  of  the 
young  Pretender's  virit  to  London,  which  (not- 
with^anding  Dr.  Johnson's  disbelief)  did  certainly 
occur,  thoi^.  some  yean  eariler  than  1759.  See 
J^Mf' «  Anecdotes,  p.  196,  and  ante,  p.  ISO.— 


[tour  to  the 

ever  benefits  may  have  accrued  from  it, 
certainly  gave  a  shock  to  our  monarcby, 
the  able  and  constitutional  filacksione 
wisely  rests  on  the  solid  footing  of  authori- 
ty. "  Our  ancestors  having  most  iiidifl|iiiia- 
hly  a  competent  jurisdiction  to  decide  this 
^reat  and  important  question,  and  having, 
m  fact,  decided  it,  it  is  now  become  our  du- 
tv/  at  this  distance  of  time,  to  acquiesce  in 
tneir  determination  K'* 

Mr.  Paley,  the  present  Archdeacon  of 
Cariiple,  in  his  «  Principles  of  Moral  mod 
Political  Philosophy,"  having,  with  much 
clearness  of  argument,  shown  the  doty  of 
submission  to  civil  government  to  be  found> 
ed  neither  on  an  indefeasible  Ju9  divimum, 
nor  on  compact,  but  on  expediency,  lays 
down  tliis  rational  position:  ''  Irre^larity 
in  the  first  foundation  of  a '  state,  or  subse- 
quent violence,  fraud,  or  injustice,  in  get> 
ting  possession  of  the  supreme  power,  are 
not  sufiicient  reasons  for  resistance,  after 
the  government  is  once  peaceably  settled. 
No  subject  of  the  British  empire  conceives 
himself  engaged  to  vindicate  the  justice  of 
the  Norman  claim  or  conquest,  or  appre- 
hends that  his  duty  in  any  manner  depends 
upon  .that  controversy.  So  likewise,  if  the 
house  of  Lancaster,  or  even  ttie  posterity 
of  Cromwell,  had  been  at  this  day  seated 
upon  the  throne  of  England,  we  dionki 
have  been  as  little  concerned  to  inquire  how 
the  founder  of  the  family  came  there  ^.'^ 


'  Commentaries  on  the  Laws  of  England,  book 
1.  chap.  8. — ^Boswi^i>i.. 

^  Book  vL  chap.  8.  .  Since  I  have  qvoted  3fr. 
Archdeacon  Paley  upon  one  salgect,  I  camiot  bia 
transcribe,  from  his  excellent  work,  a'  dirtinguhhed 
passage  in  support  of  the  christian  revebitwa. 
After  showing,  in  decent  but  strong  terms,  the  ua- 
faimesB  of  the  indirect  attempts  of  modem  infideb 
to  unsetde  and  perplex  religious  principles,  sad 
particularly  the  irony,  banter,  and  sneer  of  one, 
whom  he  |x>litely  calls  "  an  eloquent  historian," 
the  archdeacon  uus  expresses  himself: — 

**'  Seriousness  is  not  constraint  of  thought ;  aec 
levity,  freedom.  Eveiy  miitid  which  wobes  tbs 
-advancement  of  truth  and  knowledge,  in  the  i 
important  ^f  all  human  researches^  -mm 
this  lieentionsnesB,  as  violating  no  less  the  laws  of 
reasonhig  than  the  rights  of  decency.  There  is 
but  one  deacriptioi^  of  men  to  whose  principles  it 
ought  to  be  tolerable.  I  mean  that  claos  of 
reasoDen  who  can  see  little  in  Christianity,  even 
supposina  it  to  be  true.  To  such  advenaries  we 
address  mis  reflection.  Had  Jesos  Cfarkt  deiiv 
ered  no  other  declaration  than  the  Mlowiug, 
*  The  hour  is  ooming.in  the  which  all  that  are  in 
the  graves  shall  hear  his  voiee,  and  -shall  eeins 
ibrth  ;  they  that  have  done  well  unto  the  ro— wee 
tio»oflBe;  and  they  that  have  dooe  evil  ante  the  re 
anrrectbn  «f  damnation,'  he  had  proaoaBced  a  ■!«#> 
sage  of  inestimabie '  iiipoitanee,  and  weH  wordiy 
of  that  splendid  apparatas  of  pfe|iheey  and  anira* 
eleswiai  wfaieb  his  aamna  was  iauedneed  md 
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In  conformitv  with  this  doctrine,  I  my- 
self, thougrh  fully  persuaded  that  the  house 
of  Stuart  had  originallv  no  right  to  the 
crown  of  Scotland,  for  that  Baliol,  and  not 
Bruce,  was  the  lawful  heir,  should  yet 
have  thought  it  very  culpable  to  have  re- 
belled, on  that  account,  against  Charles  the 
First,  or  even  a  prince  of  that  house  much 
nearer  the  time,  m  order  to  assert  the  claim 
of  the  posterity  of  Baliol. 
-  However  cpnvinced  I  am  of  the  justice 
of  that  principle,  which  holds  allegiance 
and  protection  to  be  reciprocal,  I  do,  how- 
ever, acknowledge,  that  I  am  not  satisfied 
with  the  cold  sentiment  which  would  con- 
fine the  exertions  of  the  subject  within  the 
strict  line  of  duty.  I  would  have  every 
breast,  animated  with  the  fervour  of  loyal- 
ty 'y  with  that  generous  attachment  which 
delights  in  doing  somewhat  more  than  is 
required,  and  makes  ''  sendee  perfect  free- 
dom." And,  therefore,  as. our  most  gra- 
cious sovereign,  on  his  accession  to  the 
throne,  gloried  in  being  horn  a  firiton ; 
so,  ia  m^  more  private  sphere.  Ego  me 
none  demque  natum,  grattilor.  I  am  hap- 
py that  a  disputed  succession  no  l6nffer  dis- 
tracts, our  miads ;  and  that  a  monarchy, 
established  by  law,  is  now  so  sanctioned 
b3'  time,  that  we  can  fully  indulge  those 
feelings  of  loyalty  which  I  am  ambitious  to 
excite.  They  are  feelings  which  have  ever 
actuated  the  inhabitants  of  the  Highlands 
and  the  Hebrides.  The  plant  of  loyalty  is 
there  in  full  vigour,  and  the  Brunswick 
grafl  now  flourishes  like  a  native  shoot. 
To  that  spirited  race  of  people  I  ihay' witli 
propriety  apply  the  elegant  lines  of  a 
moaern  poet,  on  the  "  facile  temper  of  the 
beauteous  sex : " 

**  Like  birds  new-caught,  who  fliAter  for  a  time. 
And  itmggla  with  captivity  in  vain  ; 
Bat  by-aod-by  they  rest,  they  smooth  their  plumes. 
And  to  new  fna$tert  sing  their  former  notes  ^" 

Surely  such  notes  are  much  better  than 
the  querulous  growlin?s  of  suspicious  whigs 
and  discontented  republicans.       / 
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kind  wonld  rejoice  to  ^d  an  answer  to  their 
doobts,  and  rest'  to  their  inquiries.  It  is  idle  to 
■ay  that  a  fiitnre  state  had  -been  discovered  al- 
ready. I^  had  been  discovered  as  the  Copemican 
■ystehi  was;  it  was  one  guess  amongst  many. 
He  alone  discovers  who  provei ;  .and  no  man  can 
prove  this  point  bat  the  teacher  who  testifies  by 
miracles  that  his  doctrine  comes  firom  God.*'— 
Book  v.  chap.  9. 

If  infidelity  be  disingenuoosly  dispersed  in  eve- 
ry shape  that  is  likely  to  aUore,  surprise,  or  be- 
gaile  the  imagmation,  in  a  fable,  a  tale,  a  novel, 
a  poem,  in  boohs  of  traveb,-  of  phihMdphy,  of 
natural  history,  as  Mr.  Paley  has  well  observed,  I 
hope  it  is  fair  in  me  thus  to  meet-soeh  pohon 
with  an  nnexpected  antidote,  which  I  cannot 
doubt  will  be  foand  poweiful. — ^Bosvoell. 

Afis,  a  tngpdy,  by  John  Home. — ^Boswai*!.. 


,'A  conducted  us  in  his  boat, 
across  one  of  the  lochs,  as  they  call  them, 
or  arms  of  the  sea,  which  flow  in  upon  all 
the  coasts  of  Sky,  to  a  mile  beyond  a  plate 
called  Grishinish.  Our  horses  had  been 
sent  round  by  land  to  meet  us.  By  this 
sail  we  saved  eiffht  miles  of  bad  riding. 
Dr.  Johnson  said,  "When  we  take  into 
the  computation  what  we  have  saved,  and 
what  we  have  gained  by  this  agreeable  sail, 
it  is  a  great  deal.'*  He  observed,  <<  It  is 
very  disagreeable  riding  in  Sky.  The  way 
is  SO' narrow,  one  only  at  a  time  can  travel, 
so  it  is  quite  unsocial:  and  you  cannot  in- 
dulge in  'meditation  by  yourself,  because 
you  must  be  always  attending  to  the  steps 
which  your  horse  takes."  1ms  was  a  just 
and  clear  description  of  its  inconveniences. 
The  topick  of  emigration  being  again  in- 
troduced, D.T.  Johnson  said,  that  '*  a  rapa- 
cious chief  would  make  a  wilderness  of  nis 
estote."  Mr.  Donald  M< Queen  told  us, 
that  the  oppression,  which  then  made  so 
much  noise,  was  owing  to  landlords  listen- 
ing to  bad  advice  in  the  letting  of  their 
lands  9;  that  interested  and  designing  peo- 
ple flattered  them  with  'golden  dreams  of 
much  higher  rents  than  could  -xeasonably 
be  paid  ;  and  that  some  of  the  gentlemen 
tacksmen^  or  upper  tenants,  were  them- 
selves in  part  the  occasion  of  the  mischief, 
by  overrating  the  farois  of  others.  -That 
many  of  the  tacksmen,  rather  than  comply 
with  exorbitant  demands,  had  gone  off  to 
America,  and  impoverished  the  country,  by 
draining  it  of  its  Wealth  ;  and  that  their 
places  w6re  filled  by  a  number  of  poor  peo- 
ple, who  had  lived  under  them,  properly 
speaking,  as  servants,  paid  by  a  certain  pro- 
portion of  the  produce  of  the  lands,  though 
called  sub^tenants,  I  observed,  that  if  the 
men  of  substance  were  once  banished  from 
a  Highland  estate,  it  might  nrobably  be 
greatly  reduced  in  its  value ;  U)r  one  bad 
year  mi^ht  ruin  a  set  of  poor  tenants,  and 
men  of  any  property  woukl  not  settle  in 
such  a  country,  unless  from  the  temptation 
of  getting  land  extremely  cheapo  for  an  in- 
habitant of  any  good  county  iii  Britain  had 
better  go  to  America  than  to  the  Highlands 
or  the  Hebrides.  Here,  therefore,  was  a 
consideration  that  ought  to  induce  a  chief 
to  act  a  more  liberal  part,  from  a  mere  mo- 
tive of  interest,  independent  of  the  lofty 
and  honourable  principle  of  keepinflc  -a  clan 
together,  to  be  in  readiness  to  serve  his  king. 
I  added,  that  I  could  not  help  thinking  a 
little  arbitrary  power  "in  the  sovereign,  to 
control  th<3  bad  policy  and  greediness  of  the 
chiefs,  might  sometimes  be  of  service.  In 
France  a  chief  would  not  be  permitted  to 
force  a  number  of  the  Icing's  suojects  out  of 
the  country.    Dr.  JohOson  concurred  with 


'  [See  General  Masleod*s  accoaat  of  this  mat- 
ter in  his  Memoirs,  Jtppendix, — ^Ed.] 
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me,  obseiTinff,  that  ''were  an  oppressive 
chieftaia  a  snoiect  of  the  French  kiog^  he 
would,  probably,  be  admonished  by  a  let" 

During  our  sail,  Dr.  Johnson  asked  about 
the  use,  of  the  dirk,  with  which  he  imagined 
the  Blgfhlanders  cut  their  meat.  He  was 
told,  they  had  a  knife  and  fork  besides  to 
eat  with.  He  asked,  how  did  the  women 
do?  and  was  answered,  some  of  them  had  a 
knife  and  fork  too  ;  but  in  i^eneral  the  men, 
when  they  had  cut  their  meat,  handed  their 
knives  and  forks  to  the  women»  and  they 
themselves  eat  with  their  fingers.  The  old 
tutor  ^oC  Maodotiakl  always  eat  fish  with 
his  fingers,  alleging  that  a  knift  and  fork 
gave  it «  bad  taste.  I  took  the  libeitv  to 
observe  to  Dr.  Johnson,  tliat  h6  did  -so. 
"  Tes,"  said  Jhe,  "  but  it  is  because*  f  am 
short-lighted,  and  afraid  of  bones,  fbr  which 
reason  I  am  not  fond  of  eating  many  kinds 
offish,  because  I  must  use  fny  fingers."   . 

Dr.  M'Pherson's  Dissertations  on  Scot- 
tish Antiquities,"  which  he  had  looked  at 
when  at  Gorrichatachin,  being  mentioned, 
he  remarked^  that  ''you  might  read  half  sn 
hour,  and  ask  yourself  what  you  had  been 
reading  :  there  were  so  many  wonte  to'  so 
little  matter,  that  there  was  no  getting 
through  the  book." 

As  soon  as  we  reached  the  shore,  we  took 
leave  of  Kingibur^ky  and  mounted  our 
horses.  We  passed  through  a  wild  moor, 
in  many  places  so  sod  that  we  were  oblige 
ed  to  walk.  Which  was  very  fatiguing  to 
Dr.  Johnson.  Once  he  had  advanced  on 
horseback  to  a  very  bad  step.  There  was 
a  sleep  dectivity  on  his  left,  tp  which  he 
was  BO  near,  that  thece  was  not  rpom  for 
him  tD  dismount  in  the  usual  way.  He 
tried  to  alight  on  the  other  side,  as  if  he 
had  beeki  a  young  buck  indeed,  but  in^the 
attempt  he  fell  at  hts  length  upon  the  ground; 
from  which,  however,  he  got  up  immedi- 
ately without  being  hurt  During  this 
dreary  ride,  we  were  sometimes  relieved  by 
a  view  of  branches  of  theses,  that  univer^ 
sal  medium  of  connexion  amongst  mankiiid. 
A  guide,  who  had  been  sent  with  us .  from 
Kingsbuigh,  expbred  the  way  (much  in 
the  same  manner  as,  I  suppose,  is  pursued  in 
the  wikls  of  America)  by  observing  certain 
marks  known  only  to  the  inhabitants.  We 
arrived  at  Punvegan  late  in  the  afternoon. 
The  great  size  of  the  castle,  which  is  part- 
ly old  and  partly  new,  and  is  built  upon  a 
rock  close  to  the  sea,  while  the  land  around 
It  presents  nothing  but  wild,  moorish,  hilly, 
and  craggy  appearances,  save  a  rude  mag- 
nificence to  the  aeene.    Having  dismount- 

^  [Meanmg,  no  doabt,  a  *'  Uttre  de  eaehtV* 
—Ed.) 

'  [bo  means  one  of  tite  famfly  (an  uncle  pM)b- 
ably)  who  was  faaidian  daring  ttte  minority  of 
the  yovng  heir.*— £n.] 


ed,  we  ascended  a  flight  of  steps,  wfaieh  was 
made  by  the  iatei  Maeleod,  ior  the  accom- 
modation of  persons  coming  to  him  by  land, 
there  formerly  being,  for  security,  no  other 
access  to  the  castle  but  from  the  sea;  so  that 
visitors  who  came' by  the  land  were  under 
the  necessity  of  getting  into  «  boat,  and 
sailed  round  to  the  on^  place  where  it  could 
be  approached*  We  were  introduced  into 
a  stately  dining-room,  and  received  by  La- 
dy Maeleod,  mother,  of  the  laird,  who,  witk 
his  friend  TaUgkety  having  been  detained 
on  the  road,  did  not  arrive  till  some  time  af- 
ter us^ 

We  found  the  lady  of  the  house  a  very 
polite  and  sensible  womian,  who  had  lived 
for  some  time  in  London,  and  had  there  been 
in  Dr.  J(^nson*s  company.  After  we  Had 
dined,  we  repaired  to  the  drawin^-ioom. 
Where  some  of  the  young  ladies  of  the  fami- 
ly, with  their  mother,  vrtxp  at  tea.  This 
room  had  ibrmerlv  been  the  bed-chamber 
of  Sir  Roderick  Maclebd,  one  of  the  old 
lairds:  and  he  chose  it,  because,  behind  it, 
there  Was  a  considerable  cascade,  the  sound 
of  which  disposed  him  to  sleep.  Above  his 
bed  was  this  inscription:  "  Sir  Rorie  Maele- 
od of  Dunvegan,  Knight  God  send  good 
rest !  *?  Rorie  is  the  contraction  of  Roder- 
ick. He  was  called  Rorie  JIfore,  that  is, 
great  Rorie,  not  from  his  size,  butfrom  hb 
spirit.  Our  entertainment  here  was  in  so 
elegant  a  style,  and  reminded  my  fellow- 
traveller  so  much  of  Enffland,  that  he  be- 
came quite  joyous.  He  laughed,  and  saki, 
"  Boswell,  we  came  in  at  the  wrong  end  of 
this  island."  "  Sir,"  said  I,  "  it  was  best 
to  keep  this  for  the  last."  He  answered, 
"  I  would  have  it  both  first  and  last." 

Tue$day,\Aih  September, — Dr.  Johnson 
said  in  the  morning,  "  Is  not  this  a  fine  la- 
dy •?  "  There  was  not  a  word  now  o£  his 
"  impatience  to  be  in  civilized  life;  *'  ffcongk 
indeed  I  should  beg  pardon — he  fbund  it 
here.  We  had  slept  well,  and  lain  k>ng. 
After  breakfast  we  surveyed  the  castle  and 
thci  garden.  Mr.  Bethune,  the  parish  min- 
ister, Magnus  Maeleod,  of  Cltfgan,  brother 
to  TMekeTy  and  Macleod^of  Bay,  two  sub- 
stantial gentlemen  of  the  clan,  dined  with 
us.  We  had  admirable  venison,  generom 
wine;  in  a  word,  all  that  a  good  table  has. 
This  was  really  the  hall  of  a  chief.    Lady 


'  [She  Was  the  daughter  of  Alexander  Brodie, 
Esq.  of  Brodie,  Lyon  King  at  Arms.  She  bed 
lately  come  with  her  dangbtere  oat  of  Hampafain, 
to  mperinlend  her  aon's  hoiiKhold  at  Danv«gaa 
See  his  Memmr§  in  the  Appi^iz.  This  raepeo- 
fable  lady  died  in  1808.  It  haa  Wb  said  that 
she  esprotfsed  eonsidenible  dissatisfactioB  at  Dr. 
Johnson's  rode  behavioaf  at  DnnYegan.  Her 
gvaadson,  the  present  Maeleod^  BMSBres  me  that  k 
was  not  00  :  **  they  Were  all,"  ^  says  emphati- 
cally, '*  delighted  with  him  ;"  and,  indeed,  ha 
frtiier'a  memoirt  give  the  same  impraaoon     >£d.] 


.Maclettd  h«d  been  mwh  obKged  to  my  fa- 
ther, who  had^tUed  bv  arbitration  a  vari&> 
ty  of  perplexed  olaima  between  her  and  her 
relation^  the  Laird  of  Brodie,  which  she 
now  repaid  by  particular  attention  to  me. 
Macleod  started  the  subjectof  making  wo- 
men do  penance  fn  the  chnrch  for  fornica^ 
tion.  JoHiraoir.  "  It  is  right,  air.  kifo- 
my  ia  attached  tr>  the  crime,  by  uniyersal 
opinion,  aaeoon  as  it  is  known.  I  would 
mot  be  the  man  who  would  diiBCoyer  it,  if  I 
alone  knew  it,  for  a  woman  may  reform; 
nor  would  I  commend  a.  person  who  divulges 
«  woman'a  first  ofence;  but  bong  once 
divulged,  it  ought  to  be  infamous.  Consi- 
der oi  what  importance  to  society  the  cha»- 
tity  of  women  IS.  UpQn  that  all  the  pro- 
perty in  the  workl  depends.  We  hang  a 
thief  for  stealing  a  aheep)  but  the  uncliasti- 

3'  of  a  woman  transfers^sheep,  ai;id  farm,  and 
1,  from  the  right  owner.  I  have  much 
more  reverence  for  a  common  prostitute 
than  for  a  woman  who  conceals  ner  guilt. 
The  prostitute  is  known.  She.  cannot  de- 
ceive :  she  cannot.bring  a  strumpet  into  the 
arms  of  an  honest  man,  without  his  know- 
ledge.*^ BoswsLL.  <*  There  is,  however, 
affreat  difference  bergmen  the  Ucentiousness 
of  a  single  woman,  and  that  of  a  marri^ 
woman. ^\  JoHwsoirr  *f  Yes,  sir  j  there  is 
a  great  difference  between  stei^ting  a  shil- 
ling and  stealing  a  thousand  pounds  ^  be^ 
tween  simply  tudng  a  man's  purse,  and 
'murdering  mm  first,  and  then  taking^  it 
But  when  one  begins  to  be  vicious,  it  is 
easy  to  go  on.  Where  single  women  are 
licentious,  you  rarely  find  faithful  marri^ 
women."  BoswkitL.  "And  yet  we  are 
told,  that  in  some  nations  in  India,  the  dis^ 
tinction  is  strictly  observed."  Johnson. 
'' Na^,  don't  ffive  us  India.  Thatputsme 
in  mind  of  Afontesquien,  who  is  really  a 
fellow  of  genius  too  in  many  respects; 
whenever  he  wants  to  support  a  strange 
opinion,,  he  quotes  vou  the  practice  of  Ja- 
pan, or  of  some  other  distant  country,  of' 
which  he  knows  nothing.  To  support 
polygamv,  he  tell^  you  pf  uie  island  ol  For- 
mosa, where  there  are  ten  women  born  for 
one  man.  He  had  but  to  suppose  another 
island,  where  there  are  ten  men  lx)rn  for 
one  woman,  and  so  make  a .  marriage  be- 
tween them  1." 

At  supper,  Lady  Macleod  mentioned  Dr. 
Cadogan's  book  on  the  gout.  Johnson. 
'<  It  is  a  good  book  in  general,  but  a  fool- 
ish one  in  particulars.  It  is  good  in  gener- 
alt  as  recommending  temperance,  ana  exer- 
cise, and  cheerfulness,    in  that  respect  it  is 

only  Dr.  Cheyne's  book  told  in  anew  way; 

'  ■  ■'         .■■^■i.i...    .....■.,■■■—-■..,■  I. 

*  What  my  friend  timtad  «s  m  wild  a  wypod 
lioa  ham  SelsaUy  happened  m  tha  WMlsm  iibads 
efgnstlsnfl,  if  w*  may  heheve  Martia,  who  talb 
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m  PnsiisnfJ,  IT  w*  may  aebeve  JMarna,  Who 
it  of  the  i^aodt  af  Col  and  Tyr-yi,  and  aayi 
U  k  proved  by  the  paridi  ragMaia— ^swbi 


and  there  riiould  oomn  out  such  a  book  eve- 
r^  thiily  years,  dressed  in  the  mode  of  the 
tmies.  It  is  ioolish,  in  maintaining  that, 
the  gout  is  not  hereditary,  and  tliat  one  fit 
of  it,  when  gone,  is  like  a  fever  when  gone.*' 
Li|dy  Macleod  objected  that  the  author  does 
not  practise  what  he  teaches^.  JoHjrsoic. 
"  I  cannot  Mp  thatj  madam.  That  does 
not  make  his  book  the  worse.  People  are 
influenced  more  by  what  a  man  says,  if  his 
practice  is  suitable  tp  it,  because  they  are 
blockheads.  The  more  intellectual  people 
are,  the  readier  will  they  attend  to  what  a 
man  tells  them.  .  )f  it  is  just,  they  will  fol- 
low it,  be  his  practice^  what  it  will.  No 
man  practises  so  well  as  he  writes.  I  have, 
all  mv  life  long,  been  lyins;  till  noon:  yet  I 
tell  all  young  men,  and  tell  them  with  great 
sinceri^,  that  nobody  who  does  not  rise 
earlv  wift  ever  do  any  good.  Only  consi- 
der! You  Tead  a  book;  you  are, convinced 
by  it; ,  you  do  not  know  uie  au^out.  Sup- 
pose yon  afterwards  know  him,  and  find 
that  he  does  not  practise  what  he  teaches  i 
are  vou  to  give  up  your  former  conviction  r 
At  this  rate  you  would  be  kept  in  a  state  of^ 
equilibrium,  when  reading  eveiy  book,  till 
you  knew  how  the  auUtour  practised." 
"  But,"  said  Lady  Macleod,  "  you  would 
think  better  of  Dr.  Cadogan,  if  he  acted  ac^ 
cording  to  his  principles.".  Johnson. 
''  Why,  madani,  to  be  sure,  a  man  who  acts 
in  the  face  of  light  is  worse  than  a  ipan  who 
does  not  know^o  much:  yet  I  think  no  man 
should  be  worse  thought  of  for  publishing 
jfood  principles.  There  is  something  noble 
m  publishing  truth,  thou^  it  condemns 
one'a  self."  I  expressed  some  surprise  at 
Cadogan's  recommending  good  humour,  as 
if  it  were  quite  in  our  own  power  to  attain 
it  Johnson.  "Why,  sir,  a  man  grows 
better  humoured  as  he  grows  older.  He 
improves  by  experience.  When  young,  ha 
tlunkd  himself  of  ^reat  conseouence,  ana 
ever^  thing  of  importance.  As  he  advances 
in  life,  he  learns  to  think  himself  of  ho  conse- 
quence, and  little  things  of  little  importance; 
and  80  he  becomes  more  patient,  and  better 
pleosed.  All  good-humour  and  comj^aj- 
sance  are  acquired.  Naturally  achild  seises 
directly  what  it  sees,  and  thinks  of  pleasing^ 
itself  only. .  By  degrees,  it  is  taught  to  please 
others,  and  to  prefer  others ;  and  that  this 
will  ultimately  p/oduce  the  greatest  happi- 
ness. If  a  man  is  not  convinced  of  that,  he 
i^ever  will  practise  it    Common  language 

*  Thi9  was  a  fenacal  reflecti^A  agaioat  Dr. 
whan  hia  vasy  popnkur  haek  waa  fint 


Cadogaa,! 
paUUiad. 


WBIOm     I 


CbliBbad.  It  waa  aaid,  that  wfaaterar  pr8capl» 
night  givet*  alham,  he  hioMelf  indalged  ftealy 
m  the  hotda.  Bat  1  Imfs  ainaa  had  the  ptoanro 
af  beaoQiiag  aeqaaintad  wilb  him,  and,  if  hii  own. 
taatioMMiy  may  ha  heiiavad  (and  I  have  nevar 
heard  it  innpeaehad),  haa  cooise  of  life  has  bean, 
cottforaiable  to  his  doctrine. — ^BoawsU. 
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speaks  the  truth  as  to  this :  we  say,  a  person 
is  well  bred.  As  it  is  said,  that  all  materi- 
al motion  is  primarily  in  a  right  line,  and  is 
never  per  eireuitum^  never  in  anrdher  form, 
unless  by  some  particular  cause;  so  it  may 
be  said  intellectual  motion  is."  Lady  Mac- 
leod  asked,  if  no  man  was  naturally  ?ood? 
Johnson.  "  No,  madamj  no  more  tnan  a 
wotfl »»  BoswALL.  "Nor  no  woman, 
sir? "  JoHKSON.  "  No,  sir."  Lady  Mac- 
Icod  started  at  this,  sayinp,  in  a  low  voice, 
'•  This  IS  Worse  than  Swift  i." 

M'Leod  oMJlinish  had  come  in  the  af- 
ternoon. We  were  a  jovial  company  at 
supper.  The  laird,  surrounded  by  so  many 
of  nis  clan,  was  to  me  a  pleasing  sight. 
They  listened  with  wonder  and  pleasure, 
while  Dr.  Johnson  harangued.  I  am  vex- 
ed that  I  cannot  Uke  down  his  full  strain  of 
eloquence. 

fTednetdayi  ISih  September. — The  gen- 
tlemen of  the  clan  went  away  early  in  the 
morning  to  the  harbour  of  Lochbraccadale, 
to  take  leave  of  some  of  their  friends  who 
were  going  to  America.  It  was  a  very  wet 
day.  We  looked  at  R'orie  Morels  horn, 
which  is  a  large  cow's  horn,  with'the  mouth 
of  it  ornamented  with  silver  curiously  carv- 
ed. It  holds  rather  more  than  a  bottle  and 
a  half.  Every  Laird  of  Macleod,  it  is  said, 
must,  as  a  proof  of  his  manhood,  drink  it 
off  full  of  claret,  without  laying  it  down. 
From  Rorie  More  many  of  the  branches  of 
the  family  are  descended;  in  particular,  th^ 
Talisker  branch;  so  that  his  name  is  much 
talked  of.  We  also  saw  his  bow,  which 
hardly  any  man  now  can  bend,  and  his  glay- 
morcy  which  was  wielded  with  both  hands, 
ind  is  of  a  prodigious  si^e.  We  saw  here 
^me  old  pieces  ot  iron  armottr,  immensely 
heavy.  The  broad-sword  now  used,  though 
called  the  glaymore^  (».c.  the  great  syiord)^  is 
tiuch  smaller  than  that  used  in  Rorie  More^M 
<ime.  There  is  hardly  a  tarjzet  now  to  be 
found  in  the  Highlaifds. ,  .Auer  the  disarm- 
ing act,  they  made  them  serve  as  covers  to 
thik  butter-milk  barrels;  a  kind  of  change, 
like  beating  spears  into  pruning-hooks. 

Sir  George  Mackenzie's  Works  (the  folio 
edition)  happened  to  lie  in  the  window  in 
th#  dining-room.  I  asked  Dr.  Johnson  to 
look  at  the  Charaeteres  iSdvoeatorum,  He 
allowed  him  pow&r  of  mind,  and  that  he 
understood  very  well  what  he  tells ;  but 
said,  that  there  was  too  much  declamation, 
and  that  the  Latin  was  not  correct.     He 

'  [It  seenifl  as  if  Boswell  and  Lady  Macleod 
had  expected  that  Johoaon  woald  have  excepted 
womeh  from  the  general  lot  of  oianldnd. — ^Eb.] 

*  [Commonly  called  elaymortt  but  more 
properiy  glaymore,  qtuui  glaivemert,  the 
great  awo^.  Every  one  knows  that  to  this  day 
a  larger  svrord  b,  in  French,  called  gloMe,  the 
•old  Celtic  word,  no  doubt  from  the  same  root  aa 
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found  fault  with  appropin^wikmU,  "in  the 
character  of  Gilmour.    I  tried  him  with  the 
opposition  between  gloria  and  pBhua,  in 
the  comparison  between  Gilmour  and  Ni<B- 
bet,  which  Lord  Hailes,  in  hia  **  Catalogiie 
of  the  Lords  of  Session,''  thinks  difficult  to 
be  understood.    The  words  are,  *'  penes 
ilium  gl(nia,  pene$  hune  palmm,^     In  a 
short  Account  of  the  Kirk  of  Scotland, 
which  I  published  some  years  ago,  I  applied 
tiiese  words  to  the  two  contending-  parties, 
and  explained  them  thus:  "  The  popular 
party  ha^  most  eloquence;  Dr.  Robertson's 
party  most  influence.^'    I  was  very  destron* 
to  hear  Dr.  Johnson's  «  fpKeation.     Johs- 
sozf.    "  I  see^  no  diflSculty.     Gifanour  was 
admired  for  his  parts;  Nisbet  carried  his 
cause  by  his  .skill  in  law.     Paimm  is  victo- 
ry." '  I  observed,  that  the  character  of  Ni- 
cholson, in  this  book,  resembled  that  of 
Burke:  for  it  is  daid,  in  one  place,   *'  ts 
omnes  hi$o$  et  joeo$  se  Mspe  resohebai^;^ 
and  in  aiiother,  '*  sed  aeeipiiris  more  ^  eon- 
9peetu  lUiquoMo  oitaniium  tublimi  90  pro- 
trakem  vo/isiti,  in  pradam  miro  in^eiu  de- 
seendebat^.**    Johnson.    "No,  air;  I  ne^ 
ver  heard  Burke  make  a  g^ood  joke  in  m^ 
life."    BoswBLL.    "  But,  sir,  you  will  al 
low  he  is  a  hawk."    Dr.  Johnson,  thinking 
that  I  meant  this  of  his  joking,  said,  ^  No, 
six,  he  is  not  the  hawk  there.    He  is  the 
beetle  in  the  mire."    I  still  adhered  to  my 
metaphor,  "  But  he  toart  as  the  hawk.*^ 
Johnson.    "  Yes,  sir;  but  he  catches  no- 
thing."   Macleod  asked,  what  is  the  par- 
ticular excellence   of  Burke's  eloquence? 
Johnson.    "  Copiousness  and  fertility  of 
allusion;  a  power  of  diverfei^ng  bis  matter, 
by  placing  it  in  various  reiaticMis.     Burke 
has  great  information,  and  great  command 
of  language;  though,  in  my  opihion,  it  has 
not  in  every  resjiect  the  highest  elegance." 
BoswELL.    *'  Do  you  think,  sir,  that  Burke 
has  read  Cicero  much.?"    Johnson.    "I 
do  n't  believe  it,  sir.    Burke  has  great  know- 
ledge, groat  fluency  of  words,  and  great 
promptness  of  ideas,  so  that  he  can  speak 
with  great  illustration  on  any  subject  that 
com€»  before  him.   He  is  neither  like  Cicero, 
nor  like  Demosthenes,  nor  like  anyone  ebc, 
but  speaks  as  well  as  he  can." 

.  In  the  sixty-fifth  page  of  the  first  volume 
of  Sir  George .  Mackenzie,  Dr.  Johnson 
pointed  out  a  paragraph  beginning  with 
Aristotle,  and  told  me  there  was  an  error  in 
the  text,  which  he  bade  me  try  to  discover. 
I  was  lucky  enou|^h  to  hit  it  at  once.  As 
the  passage  is  prmted,  it  is  said  that  the 


*  He  often  indalged  himaelf  in  every  apecies  of 
pleasantry  and  wit — ^BoawEi.1.. 

*  But  Uke  the  hawk,  having  soared  wilh  a 
lofty  flight  to  a  heiglit  whkh  the  eye  coald  aoC 
reach,  he  was  woot  to  swoop  upon  hit  ifunj 
with  wondeiful  npidi^«-->Boswxu«. 
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^dcvil  a^|Bwere  even  in  engines,  I  corrected  it 

.*to— ever  in  etnigmae.     "Sir,"   said    he, 

(<  ^u  are  a  good  criiick.    This  would  have 

been  a  great  thing  to  do  in  the  text  of  .an 

ancient  authour."  '  ^ 

Thursday y  Wh  September, —LaAt  night 
much  care  was  taken  of  Dr.  Johnson,  who 
was  stHi  distressed  by  his  cold.  He  had  hith- 
erto most  strangely  slept  without  a  nightcap. 
Miss  Macleod  made  hun  a  large  flannel  one, 
and  he  was  prevailed  with  to  drink  a  little 
brandy  when  h/e  was  going  to  l^.  He  has 
gpeat  virtue,  in  not  drinking  wine  or  any 
fermented  liquor,  because,  aa  he  acknow- 
ledged to  us,  he  conkl  not  do  it  in  modera 
tion.  Lady  Macleod  would  hardly  believe 
him,  and  said,  "  I  am  sure,  sir,  you  would 
not  carry  it  too  far."  Johnson.  "  Nay, 
madam,  it  carried  me.  I  took  the  opportu- 
nity of  a  long  illness  to  leave  it  off.  it  was 
then  prescribed  to  me  not  to  drink  wine; 
and  having  broken  off  the  habit,  I  haVe  ne- 
ver returned  to  it." 

In  the  argument  on  Tuesday  night,  about 
natural  goodness,  Dr.  Johnson  denied  that 
any  child  was  better  than  another^  but  by 
difference  of  instruction;,  though,  in  conse- 
quence of  greater  attention  being  paid  to 
instruction  by.  one  child  than  another j  and 
of  a  variety  of  imperceptible  causes,  such  as 
instruction  being  counteracted  by  servants,  a 
notion  was  conceived,  that  of  two  children, 
equally  well  educated,  one  was  naturally 
^uch  worse  than  another.  He  owned,  this 
morning,  ihat  one  might  have  a  greater  ap- 
titude to  learn  than  another,  and  that  we 
inherit  dispositions  from  our  parents.  "  I 
inherited,"  said  he,  "  a  vile  melancholy  from 
my  father,  which  'has  made  me  mad  all  my 
litej  at  least  not  sober."  Lady  Macleod 
wondered  he  should  teU  this.  "  Madam," 
said  I,  *'  he  knows  tliat  with  that  madness  l 
he  is  superior  to  other  men." 

I  have  oflen  been  astonished  with  what 
exactness  and  perspicuity  he  will  explain 
the  process  of  anv  art.  He  this  morning 
explained  to  us  all  the  operation  of  coining, 
and,  at  night,  all  tlie  operation  of  brewing, 
BO  very  clearlv,  that  Mr.  M<  Queen  said, 
when  he  heard  the  first,  he  thought  he  had 
been  bred  in  the  Mint;  when  he  heard  the 
second,  that  he  had  been  bred  a  brewer. 

I  was  elated  by  the  thought  of  having 
been  able  to  entice  such  a  man  to  this  re- 
mote part  of  the  world.  A  ludicrous,  yet 
ju«t  image  presented  itself  to  my  mind, 
which  I  expressed  to  the  company.  I  com- 
pared mjrself  to  a  dog  who  has  got  hold  of 
a  large  piece  of  meat,  and  runs  away  with 
it  to  a  corner,  where  he  may  devour  it  in 

1  TMr.  Boflwell  was,  we  see,  the  first  to  pub- 
lish thit  fact,  though  he  choae  to  blame  others  for 
allnding  to  it ;  see  ante,  p.  23.  See  alao  Mia 
Reynolds^s  RttolUetiona  of  Dr.  Johnson,  in  the 
appendix  to  the  Mcond  vol.— Ed.] 
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peace,  without  any  fear  of  others  taking  it 
from  him.  *Mn  Ijondon,  Reynolds,  Beau- 
clerk,  and  all  of  them,  are  contending  who 
shall  enjoy  Dr.  Johnson's  conversation. 
We  are  feasting  upon  it,  undisturbed,  at 
Dun  vegan." 

It  was  still  a  storra  of  wind  and  rain. 
Dr.  Johnson  however  Valked  out  With 
Macleod,  aad  saw  Rone  Morels  cascade  in 
full  perfection.  Colonel  Macleod,  instead 
of  being  all  life  and  gaiety,  as  I  have  seen 
him,  was  at  present  grave,  and  somewhat 
depressed  by  his  anxious  concern  about 
Macleod's  affairs,  and  by  fiffding  some  gen- 
tlemen of  the  clan  by  no  means  disposed  to 
act  a  generous  or  affectionate  part  to  their 
chief  in  his  distress,  but  bargaining  with 
him  as  with  a  stran^rer^.  However,  he 
was  agreeable  and  pohte,  and  Dr.  Johnson 
said  he  .was  a  very  pleasing  man.  My  fet* 
low-traveller  and  I  talked  of  going  to  Swe- 
den;, and,  while  we  were  settling  our  plan, 
I  expressed  a  pleasure,  in  the  prospect 
of  seeing  the  king.  Johnson.  *<  I  doubt, 
^ir,  if  he  would  speak  to  us."  Colonel  Mac 
leod  said,  "  I  am  sure  Mr.  Boswell  wouii^ 
apeak  to  Aim."  But  seeing  me  a  little  dis 
concerted  byliis  remark,  he  politely  added 
"  and  with  great  propriety."  Here  lei  mr 
offer  a  short  defence  of  that  propensity  ii 
my  disposition,  to  which  this  gentleman  al 
Iude4. .  It  has  procured  me  much  happiness 
I  hope  it  does  not  deserve  so  hard  a  name 
as  either  forwardness  or  impudence.  If  1 
know  myself,  it  is  nothing  more  than  an 
eagerness  to  share  the  societv  of  men  dis- 
tinguished either  by  their  rank  or  there  tal- 
ents, and  a  diligence  to  attain  what  I  desire. 
If  a  man  is  praised  for  seeking  knowledge, 
though  mountains  and  seas  are  in  his  way, 
may  ne  not  be  pardoned,  whose  ardour,  in 
the  pursuit  of  the  same  object,  leads  him  to 
encounter  difficulties  as  great,  though  of  « 
different  kind? 

After  the  ladies  were  gone  fVom  table,  we 
talked  of  thfe  Highlanders  not  having  sheets; 
and  this  led  us  to  consider  the  advantage 
of  wearing  linen.  Johnson.  "AH  animal 
substances  are  less  cleanly  than  vegetables. 
Wool,  of  which  flannel  is  made,  is  an  ani- 
mal substance;^  flannel  therdfore  is  not  4m 
cleanly  as  linen.  I  remember  I  used  to 
think  tar  dirty;  but  when  I  knew  it  to  be 
only  a  preparation  of  the  juice  of  the  pin,e, 
I  thought  so  no  longer.  It  is  not  disagree- 
able to  nave  the  gum  that  oozes  from  a  plum- 
tree  upon  vour  nngers,  because  it  is  vegeta- 
ble; but  if  you  have  any  candle-grease,  any 
tallow  upon  your  fingers,  vou  are  uneasy  till 
you  rub  it  off. — I  have  often  thought  that, 
if  I  kept  a  seraglio,  the  ladies  shouUl  all 
were  hnen  gowns,  or  cotton — I  mean  stuffs 
made  of  vegetable  substances.    I  would 

*  [See  an  intereating  account  of  these  negotia- 
twos  in  Macleod*8  Memoirs,  Appendix.— En.}   , 
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hav^eno  silk:  you  cannot  tell  when  it  ia 
eiean:  it  wilt  be  very  nasty  before  it  is  per- 
ceived to  be  80.  Linen  detects  its  own 
dirtiness." 

To  hear  the  grave  Dr.  Samuel  Johnson, 
<<  that  maiestick  teacher  of  moral  and  reti* 
gious  wisdom,"  while  sitting  solemn  in  an 
arm-^hair  in  the  itie  of  Sky,  talk,  Sx  eathe* 
drd^  of  his  keepincf  a  seraglio,  and  acknov«- 
ledge  that  the  supposition  had  often  been 
in  his  thoughts,  struck  me  so  forcibly  with 
ludicrous  contrast,  that  I  could  not  but 
laugh  immoderately.  He  was  too  proud  to 
Bubmir,  even  for  a  moment,  to  be  the  object 
of  ridicule)  and  instantly  retaliated  with 
such  keen  sarcastick  wit,  and  such  a  variety 
of  degrading  images,  of  every  one  of  which 
I  was  the  object,  that,  though  I  can  bear 
such  attacks  as  well  as  most  men,  I  yet 
found  myself  so  much  the  sport  of  all  the 
company,  that  I  would  gladl^  expunge  from 
my  mind  eyery  trace  of  this  severe  retort. 

Talking  of  our  friend  Langton's  house  in 
Lincolnshire,  he  said,  "  The  old  house  of 
the  family  was  burnt.  A  temporary  building 
was  erected  in  its  room ;  and  to  this  day  they 
have  been  always  adding  as  the  family  in- 
creased. It  is  like  a  shirt  made  fhr  a  man 
when  he  was  a  child)  and  enlarged  always 
as  he  grows  older." 

We- talked  lo-niffht  of  Luther's  allowing 
the  Landgrave  of  Hesse  two  wives,  and 
that  it  was  with  the  consent  of  the  wife  to 
whom  he  was  first  married.  Johnson. 
"  There  was  no  harm  in  this,  so  far  as  she 
only  was  concerned,  because  voJenft  nonfU 
ir^ria.  But  it  was  an  offence  against  the 
general  order  of  society,  and  against  the 
law  of  the  Gospel,  by  which  one  man  and 
one  woman  'are  to  be  united.  No  man  can 
have  two  wives,  but  by  preventing  some- 
body else  from  having  one  '* " 

Friday^  llth  Sepiemher. — Ader  dinner 
yesterday,  we  had  a  conversation  upon  cun- 
ning. Macleod  said  that  he  was  not  afraid 
of  cunning  people:  but  would  let  them  play 
their  tricfi  about  nim  like  monkeys.  "  Bui 
(said  I),  they  'II  scratch;"  and  Mr.  M< Queen 
adBed,  "They'll  invent  new  tricks,  as  soon 
as  you  find  out  what  they  do."  Johnson. 
**  Cunning  has  eff<^t  from  the  credulity  of 
others,  rather  than  from  the  abililies  of  those 
who  are  cunning.  It  requires  no  extraordi- 
nary talents  to  lie  and  deceive."  This  led 
us  to  consider  whether  it  did  not  require 
great  abilities  to  be  very  wicked.  Johnson. 
**  It  requires  great  abilities  to  have  the  p&uf- 
er  of  being  very  wicked;  but  not  to  be  very 
wicked.  A  man  who  has  the  power,  whicn 
great  abilities  procure  him,  may  use  it  well 

*  [Thii  is  a  f»]«e,  and,  if  it  had  even  more  of 
truth  in  it,  too  narrow  a  groaod  on  which  to  bnikl 
this  great  doctrine — a  doctrine  which  m  the  foun- 
dation of  all  hnman  civilizatioD,  and  of  all  indi- 
▼idaal  bappiasH._£i>.] 
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or  ill;  and  it  requirea  more  abiliti^  to  i»e 
it  well,  than  to  use  it  lit  Wickedness  ts 
always  easier  than  virtue;  for  h  takes. the 
short  cut  to  eveiy  thing.  It  ia  much  easier  to 
steal  a  hujidred  pounds,  tlian  to  get  it  by 
labour,  or  an^  other  way..  Consider  only 
what  act  of  wickedness  requires  great  abili- 
ties to  commit  it,  when  once  the^perecm  who 
is  to  do  it  has  the  power;  fbr  there  is  the  dis- 
tinction. It  requires  great  abilities  Id  con- 
quer an  army,  but  none  to  massacre  it  after 
it  is  conquered." 

The  weather^this  day  was  rather  better 
than  any  that  we  had  since  we  eame  Id 
Dunvegan.    Mt.  M' Queen  had  c^len  men- 
tioned a  curious  piece  of  antiquity  near  this, 
which  he  called  a  temple  of  the  goddess 
Anaitis.    Having  oHen  talked  of  going  to 
see  it,  he  and  I  set  out  after  breakiast,  at- 
lendoi  by  his  servant,  a  fellow  quite  Ifte  a 
savage.    I  must  observe  here,  that  in  Sky 
there  seems  to  be  much  idleness ;  for  men 
and  boys  follow  youj  as  colts  fblkrw  paasen- 
gers  upon  a  road.    The  usual  figiite  of  a 
Sk^-boy  is  a  lown  with  bare  legs  and  feet, 
9  dirty  kilt,  ragged  coat  and  waistcoat,  a 
bare  head,  and  a  stick  in  his  hand,  which,  I 
suppose,  is  partly  to  help  the  laxy  n>ene  tE> 
wliUc,  partly  to  serve  as  a  kind  of  a  defensive 
weapon.    We  walked  what  ia  called  two 
miles,  but  is  probably  four,  from  the  castie, 
till  we  came  to  the  sacred   place     The 
country  around  is  a  black  dreary  moor  oa 
all  sides,  except  to  the  sea-coast,  toward 
which  there  is  a  view  through  a  valley; 
and  the  farm  of  Bay  shows  some  eood  land. 
TJie  place  itself  is  green  ground,  oeing  well 
drained,  by  means  of  a  deep  glen  on  ear h 
side,  in  both  of  which  there  runs  a  rivulet 
with  a  good  quantity  of  water,  forming 
several  cascades,  which  make  a  considerable 
appearance  and  sound.     The  first  thing  we 
came  to  was  an  earthen  mound,  or  dyke, 
extending  from  the  one  precipice   to  the 
other.    A  little  farther  on  was  a  strong  stone 
wall,  not  high,  but  very  tliick,  extending  in 
the  same  manner.     On  the  outside  of  it 
were  the  ruins  of  two  houses,  one  on  each 
side  of  the  entry  or  gate  to  it.     The  wall  k 
built  all  along  of  uncemented  stones,  but  of 
so  lar^e  a  size  as  to  make  a  verv  firm  and 
durable  rampart    It  has  been  built  all  about 
the  cous^rated  ground,  except  where  the 
precipice  is  steep  enough  to  form  an  enclo- 
sure of  itself.    The  sacred  spot  contains 
more  than  two  acres.    There  are  within  it 
the  ruins  of  many  houses,  none  of  them 
large, — a  cairn, — and  many  graves  marked 
by  clusters  of  stones.    Mr.  M' Queen  insist- 
ed that  the  ruin  of  a  small  building,  stand- 
ing east  and  west,  was  actually  the  temple 
of  the  goddejis  Anaitis,  where  her  statue 
was  kept,   and    from  whence  proceasioni 
were  made  to  wash  it  in  one  of  the  brooks 
Ther^.i^,  it  must  be  owned,  a  boUow  road 
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Visible  for  a  good  w^j  from  the  entrance ; 
but  Mr.  McQueen,  with  the  keen  eye  of  an 
antiquary,  traced  it  much  farther  than  I 
ould  perceive  it.  There.  19  not  abov«  a 
foot  and  a  half  in  height  of  the  walls,  now 
remaining ;  and  the  whole  extent  pf  the 
building  was  never,.  I  imagine,  greater  thap 
an  ordinary  Highland  house*  Mr.  M<  Queen 
has  collected  a  great  deal  of  learning  on 
the  subject  of  the  temple  of  Anaitis;  and  I 
had  endeavoured,  in  mv  Journal,  to  state 
such  particulars  as  might  give  some  idea  of 
it,  and  of  the  surrounding  scenery;  bat 
from  the  great  difficulty  of  describing  visi- 
ble objects,  I  fou^d  my  account  so  nnsatis- 
factory>  that  my  jreaders  would  probably 
have  exclaimed 

< '  And  write  about  it,  goddes,  and  about  it  *  f 

and  therefore  I  h^ve  omitted  it. 

When  we  got  home,  and  were  arain  at 
table  with  Dr.  Johnson,  we  first  talked  of 
portraits.,  He  agreed  in  thinking  them 
valuable  in  families.  I  wished  to  .  know 
which  he  preferred,  fine  portraits,  or  ihnse 
of  which  the  merit  was  resemblance^. 
JoHvsoir.  "  Sir,  their  chief  excellence  is 
he'mff  like."  Boiwell.  . "  Are  vou  of  that 
opinion  as  to  the  portraits  of  ancestors, 
whom  bne  has  never  seen  f  "  Johhsoit. 
«  It  thenbe^mes  of  more  consequence  that 
they  should  be  like ;  and  )  would  have  them 
in  tne  dress  of  the  times,  which  makes  a 
piece  pf  history.  One  shoukl  like  to  see 
now  Eorie  More  looked.  Truth,  sir,  is  of 
the  greatest  value-  in  these  thinffs.'*  Mr. 
McQueen  observed,  that  if  you  think  it  of 
no  consequence  whether  portraits  are  like, 
if  they  are  but  well  painted,  you  may  be  in- 
different whether  a  piece  of  history  is  true 
or  not  Jf  well  told. 

Dr.  Johnson  said  at  breakfast  to-day^ 
"  that  it  was  but  of  late  that  historians  be- 
stowed pain9  and  attention  in  consulting 
records,  to  attain  to  accuracy.  Bacon,  in 
writing  his  History  of  Henry  YH.,  does 
not  seem  to  have  consulted  any,  but  to  have 
just  taken  what  he  found  in  other  historic, 
and  blended  it  with,  what  he  learnt  by  tra- 
dition." He  agreed  with  me  that  there 
shouki  be  a  chronicle  kept  in  every  con- 
siderable family*  to  preserve  the  charaeteis 
and  transactioiis  of  «uocessive  ffenerations. 

After  dinner,  I  started  the  subject  of  the 
temple  of  Anaitis^  .  Mr.  McQueen  had  laid 
stress  on  the  name  given  to  the  place  by 
the  country  people, — Aifimt ;  and  added, 
*'  I  knew  not  what  to  make  of  thi§  piece  of 
antiquity,  till  I  met  with  the  AnaiHdit  de- 
hthmm  m  Lydia,  mentioned  by  Pausanias 
and  the  elder  Pliny."  Dr.  Johnson,  with 
his  usual  acnteness,  examined  Mr.  M'Q^ueen 
as  to  the  meaning  of  the  word  Ainnity  in 
Krse ;  and  it  proved  to  be  a  wa^r-place,  or 
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a  place  near  water,  "which,"  said  Mr. 
M' Queen,  *<  agrees  with  all  the  descriptions 
of  the  temples  of  that  goddess,  which  were 
situated  near  rivers,  that  there  might  be 
water  to  wash  the  statue."  Johjysojt. 
'^  Nay,  sir,  the  argument  from  the  name  is 
gone.  The  name  iaexbansted  by  what  we 
see.  We  have  no  occasion  to  go  to  a 
distance  for  what  we  can  pick  up  under  our 
feet.  Had  it  been  an  accidental  name,  the 
similarity  between  it  and  JhutitU  might 
have  had  something  in  it :  but  it  turns  out 
to  be  a  mere  phy^iokjgical  name."  Macle- 
od  said,  Mr.  M' Queen's  knowledge  of  ety- 
mology had  destroyed  his  conjecture.  Joh  n- 
son.  *1  Yes,  sir  y  Mr.  M<  Queen  is  like  the 
eagle  mentioned  by  Waller,  who  was  shot 
with  an  arrow  feathered  from  his  own 
wing."  ,  Mr.  McQueen  would  not,  howev- 
er, give  up  his  conjecture.  Jobs  son. 
"You  have  one  possibility  for  ^Uy  and  all 
possibilities  against  you.  Ic  is  possible  it 
maybe  the  temple  ofAnaitis ;  but  it  is  also 
possible  tliat  it  may  be  a  fortification ;  or  it 
may  be  a  place  of  Christian  worship,  as  the 
first  Christians  oAen  chose  remote  and  wild 
places,  to  make  an  impression  on  the  mind; 
or,  if  it  was  a  heathen  temple,  it  may  have 
been  built  near  a  river,  for  the  purpose  of 
lustration;  and  there  is  sOch  a  multitude  of 
divinities,  to  whom  it  may  have  been  dedi- 
cated, that  the  chance  of  its  being  a  tern 
{>le  -of  Anaitis  is  hardly  any  thing.  It  is 
ike  throwing  a  grain  of  sand  upon  the  sea- 
shore to-day,  and  thinking  you  may  find  it 
to-morrow«  No,  sir,  this  temple,  like  many 
an  ill-built  edifice,  tumbles  down  before  it  is 
roofed  in*"  In  hjs  triumph  over  tiie  reve- 
rend antiquarian,  he  indulged  himself  ih  a 
copceit ;  for,  some  vestige  of  the  aUar  of 
the  goddess  being  much  insisted  on  in  sup- 
port of  the  hvpothesisy  he  said,  "Mr. 
McQueen  is.  fighting  ora  aris  etfodi." 

It  was  wonderful  now  well  time  passed 
in  a  remote  castle,  and  in.  dreary  weather. 
AAer  supper,  we  talked  of  Pennant.  It  was 
objected  that  he  was  superficial.  Dr.  John- 
son defended  him  wamuy.  He  said,  "  Pen- 
nant has  greater  variety  of  inquiry  than  al- 
most any  man^  and  has  told  us  more  than 
perhaps  one  in  ten  thousand  couki  have 
done,  m  the  time  that  he  took.  He  has  not 
said  what  he  was  to  teU:  so  you  cannot  find 
fault  with  him  for  what  he  hap  not  told.  If 
a  man  comes  to  look  for  fishes,  you  cannot 
blame  him  if  he  does  not  attend  to  fowls." 
"  But,"  said  Cobnel  Madeod,  "  he  men- 
tions the  unreasonable  rise  of  rente  in  the 
Highlands,  and  says  *  the  gentlemen  are  for 
emptying  the  bag  without  filling  it,'  for 
that  IS  the  phrase  he  uses.  Why  does  he 
not  tell  how  to  fill  it?  "  Jobkson.  "  Sir, 
there  is  no  end  of  negative  eriticism.  He 
tells  what  he  observes,  and  as  much  as  he 
chooses.  If  he  tells  what  is  not  true,  yoa 
may   find  fault  with  him;  but,  though  ha 
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tells  that  the  land  is  not  well  eultiy^ted,  he 
is  not  obliged  to  tell  how  it  may  be  well 
cultivated.  If  I  tell  that  many  of  the  Hieh- 
landers  go  bare-footed^  I  am  not  obliged  to 
tell  hem  they  may  get  shoes.  Pennant  tells 
a  fact.  He  need  go  no  farther,  except  he 
pleases.  He  exhausts  nothing;  and  no  sub- 
iecL  whatever  has  yet  been  exhausted.  But 
Pennant  has  surety  told  a  great  deal. 
Here  is  a  man  six  ^t  high,  and  you  are 
angry  because  he  is  not  seven."  Notwith- 
standing this  eloquent  Oratiopro  Perman- 
tiOi  which  they  who  haVe  read  this  gtentle- 
man's  Tours,  and  fecollect  the  savage  and 
the  shopkeeper  "at  Monboddo,  will  probably 
impute  to  the  spirit  of  contradicti(j^,  I  still 
think  that  he  had  better  had  given  more  at- 
tention to  fewer  things,  than  have  thrown 
together  sueh  a  number  of  imperfect  ac- 
counts. 

Saturday^  ISth  S«p<«ii6tfr.— Before  break- 
fast, Dr.  Johnson  came  up  to  my  room,  to 
forbid  me  to  mention  that  this  was  his  birth- 
dayj  hut  I  told  him  I  had  done  it  already; 
at  which  he  was  displeased — I  suppose 
from  wishing  to  have  "nothing  particular 
done  on  his  account  Lady  Macleod  and 
1  got  into  a  Warm  dispute.  She  wanted  tt) 
build  a  house  upon  a  farm  which  she  had 
taken,  about  five  miles  from  the  castle,  and 
to  make  gardens  and  other  ornaments  there; 
all  of  which  I  approved  of:  but  insisted  that 
the  seat  of  the  family  should  always  be  upon 
the  rock  of  Dunvegan.  Johnson.  "Ay,, 
in  time  we'll  build  all  round  this  rock. 
You  may  make  a  very  good  house  at  the 
farm;  but  it  must  not  be  such  as  to  tempt 
the  Laird  of  Macleod  to  go  thither  to  reside. 
Most  of  the  great  families  of  England  have 
a  secondary  residence,  which  is  called  a 
Tointure-house;  let  the  new  house  lie  of  that 
kind.^'  the  lady  insisted  that  the  rock 
was  very  inconvenient;  that  there  was  no 
place  near  it  where  a  good  garden  could  be 
made;  that  it  roust  always  be  a  rude  place; 
that  it  was  a  Herculean  labour  to  make  a 
dinner  here.  I  was  vexed  to  find  the  alloy 
of  modern  refinement  i6  a  lady  who  had  so 
much  old  family^  spirit.  "  Madam,"  said  I, 
*'  if  once  you  quit  tnis  rock,  there  is  no  know- 
ing where  you  may  settle.  You  move  five 
mues  first;  then  to  St.  Andrews,  as  the  late 
laird  did;  then  to  {Idinbur^h;  and  so  on  tin 
you  end  at  Hampstead,  or  m  France.  No, 
no;  keep  to  the  rock;  it  is  the  very  jewel  of 
the  estate.  It  looks  as  if  it  had  been  let 
down  from  heaven  by  the  four  corners,  to 
be  the  residence  of  a  chief.  Have  dll  the 
comforts  and  eonveniences  of  life  upon  it, 
but  never  leave  Rorie  MoreU  cascade." 
"  But,"  said  she,  "  is  it  not  enough  if  we 
keep  it?  Must  we  never  have  more  conve- 
nience than  Rorie  More  had?  he  had  his 
beef  brought  to  dinner  in  one  basket,  and 
bis  bread  in  another.    Why  not  as  well  be 
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Rorie  More  all  over,  as  live  upon  his  rock: 
And  should  not  we  tire,  in  looking  perpet- 
ually on  this  rock  ?  It  is  very  well  for  you, 
who  have  a  fine  place,  and  eveiy  thinzeas}*, 
to  talk  thus,  and  think  of  chaiiiin|r  honest 
folks  to  a  rock.  You  would  not  live  upon 
it  yourself."  "  Yes,  madam,"  said  I,  "  I 
would  live  upon  it,  were  I  Laird  of  Macle- 
od, and  should.be  uithappv  \£  I  were  not 
upon  it.**  JoHNsoir,  (with  a  strong  voice 
and  most  determined  manner).  *^  Madam, 
rather  than  ^uit  the  old  rock,  Boswell  would 
live  in  the  pit;  he  would  make  his  bed  in 
the  dungeon."  I  felt  a  defirree  of  elation, 
at  finding  my  resolute  feudal  enthusiasm 
thus  connrmed  by  such  a  sanction.  The 
lady  was  puzzled  a  litde.  She  still  return- 
ed to  her  pretty  fami — ^rich  ground — ^fine 
garden.  <'  Madam,"  said  Dr.  Johns<Hi, 
"  were  they. in  Asia,  I  would  not  leave  ihc 
rock  1."  My  opinion  on  this  subject  is  siill 
the  same.  An  ancient  family  residence 
ought  to  be  a  primary  object;  and  though 
the  situation  oi  Dunvegan  be  jsuch  that  lit- 
tle can  be  done  here  in  gardening-  or  plea- 
sure ground,  yet,  in  addition  to  the  venera- 
tion acquired  by  the  lapse  of  time,  it  has 
many  circumstances  of  natural  grandeur, 
suited  to  the  seat  of  a  Highland  chief:  it 
has  the  sea — islands — rocks — ^hills— ^  noble 
cascade;  and  when  the  family  is  again  ia 
opulence,  something  may  be  done  by  art^. . 


*  [DunvegaB  well  deaerves  the  stand  which  was 
made  by  Dr.  Jofanaon  in  iti^efeaoe.  lis  greatoi 
inconveiiience  was  that  ofaeeeaa.  This  fawd  befeo 
originally  obtained  from  the  sea,  by  a  aHbtenaneaa 
ataircaae,  partly  arched,  partly  eat  in  the  rock, 
which,  winding  np  throiwh  the  cliff,  opened  inta 
the  coait  of  the  caatJe.  "niia  paange,  at  all  timai 
very  iDconvenient,  had  been  abandoned,  and  was 
ruinous.  A  very  indifferent  subatitate  had  beea 
made  by  a  road,  wlucb,  riaog  from  the  haiboar, 
reached  the  bottom  of  the  moat,  and  then  as- 
cended to  the  gate  by  a  very  long  atair.  Tba 
present  chief,  wluim  I  am  happy  to  call  my  friend , 
has  made  a  perfectly  convenient  and  cliaracter*- 
tic  accew,  which  gives  a  direct  approach  to  the 
fiuther  aide  of  the  moat,  in  fii>ot  of  the  casde 
gate,  and  anntnonnta  the  cbaam  by  a  drawbri^ce, 
Whkh  wonld  have  delighted  Rorie  Mare  Mmaelf. 
I  may  add  that  neither  Johnaon  nor  Boaw^  wen 
8nti(}aariea,  otherwise  they  moat  have  reniai^ted, 
amongst  the  CimeMa  of.  Danvegan,  the  lated  or 
fairy  banner,  afiid  to  be  ^ivea  to  the  dan  by  a 
Banahee,  and  a  cnnona  dnnkiag  cop  (probably), 


to  have  belonged  to  the  family-wben  kuA 


of  .the  Isle  of  Bf  an — certainly  of  moat  Teiierahla| 
antM)aity. — WALTsk  Scott.]  j 

'  [Something  boa  indeed  been,  partly  in  the  way 
of  accommodation  and  ornament,  partly  in  inn 
provementi  yet  more  estimable,  under  the  diree- 
tion  of  the  present  beneficent  Lady  of  Macleod 
She  haa  completely  acquired  tl^e  language  of  her 
bnaband^a  clan,  in  order  to  qualify  hensalf  to  be 
their  effectual  beoeiactraiB.  She  haa  evected 
Bchoola,  which  ahe  siq>erinteo#   Waelf, 
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Mr.  Donald  McQueen  went  away  to-day, 
in  order  to  preach  at  Braccadale  next  day» 
We  were  so  comfortably '^situated  at  Dun- 
vegan,  that  Dr..  Johnson  could  hardly  be 
moved  from  U.  I  proposed  to  him  that  we 
should  leave  it  on  Monday.  <*  No,  sir," 
said  he,  "  I  will  not  go  before  Wednesday. 
I  will  have  some  more  of  tliis  good ."  How- 
ever, as  the  weather  was  at.  this  season  so 
bad,  and  so  very  uncertain,  and  we  had  a 
great  deal  to  do  yet,  Mr.  M<  Queen  and  I 
prevailed- with  him  to  agree  to  set  out  on 
Monday,  if  the  day  should  be  good.  Mr. 
M'Quetn^  though  it  was  inconvenient  for 
him  to  be  absent  from  his  harvest,  engaged 
to  wait  on  Monday  at  Ulinish  for  us.  W  hen 
he  was  going  away;  Dr.  Johnson  said,  "  I 
shall  ever  retain  a  great,  regard  for  you; " 
then  asked  him  if  he  had  the  "  Rambler." 
Mr.  M'Queen  said,  "  No,  but  my  brother 
has  it."  Johnson.  "  Have  you  the  *  Idler  .^ '" 
M*QuBBN.  "No, sir."  Johnson.  "Then 
I  will  order  one  fo^  you  at  Edinburgh, 
which  you  will  keep  in  remembrance  of  me." 
Mr.  M* Queen  was  much  pleased  yifiih  chi9. 
He  expressed  to  me,  in  the  strongest  terms, 
his  admh'ation  of  Dr.  Johnson's  wonderful 
knowledge,  ^nd  every  other  quality  for 
which  he  is  distinguished.  I  asked'  Mr. 
McQueen  if  h^  was  satisfied  with  being  a 
minister  in  Sky.  He  said  he  was  ;  but  he 
owned  that  his  forefathers  having  been  so 
long  there,  and  his  having  been  Imr'n  there, 
niade  a  cliief  ingredient  in  forming  his  con- 
tentment. I  ^ould  have  mentioned,  that 
on  our  lefl  hand,  between  Portree  and  Dr, 
Macleod's  house,  Mr.  McQueen  told  me 
there  had  been  a  coUege  of  the  Knights 
Templars;  that  tradition  said  so;  and  that 
there  was  a  ruin  remaining  of  their  church, 
which  had  been  burnt:  but  I  confess  Dr. 
Johnson  has  weakened  my  belief  in  remote 
tradition.  In  the  dispute  about  Anaitii, 
Mr*  M'Queen  said»  Asia  Minor  was  peo- 
pled by  Scytliians,  and,  as  they  were  the 
ancestors  of  the  Celts,  the  same  religion 
might  be  in  Asia  Minor  and  Sky.  Johnson. 
"  Alas!  sir,  what  can  a  nation  that  has  not 
letters  tell  of  its  original?  I  have  always 
difficulty  to  be  patient  when  I  hear  authors 
gravely  quoted,  as  giving  accounts  of  savage 
nations,  which  accounts  they  had  from  the 
savages  themselves.  What  can  the  M< C  raas 
tell  aoout  themselves  a  thousand  yean  ago  ^  ? 


Doog  them  the  benefito,  knowledge,  and 
oomfofts  of  mors  civilized  eociety  ;  and  a  yoanc 
and  beaatifiil  woman  has  done  more  for  the  enlarged 
happineai  of  this  primitive  people  than  had  been 
achieved  for  ages  before.^WAi«TKa  Scott.] 

>  [«*  What  can  the  H'Cnes  tell  of  themeelvei 
a  thousand  yean  ago  ?"  Mora  than  the  Doctor 
would  aappoee.  I  have  a  copy  of  their  family 
history,  writlea  by  Mr.  John  Mac  Ra,  minister  of 
Dingwal,  in  Roishire,  in  1702.  In  this  biatQiy, 
they  are  avsqed  to  have  cosm  over  with  those 
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There  is  no  iracmg  the  connexion  of  an- 
cient nations,  but  by  language;  and  there- 
fore I  am  always  sorry  when  any  language 
is  lost,  because  languages  are  the  pedigree 
of  nations.  If  you  find  the  same  language 
in  distant  countries,  you  may  be  sure  that 
the  inhabttants  of  each  have  been  the  same 
people;  that  is  to.  say,  if  you  find  the  lan- 
guages a  good  deal  the  same;  for  a  word 
here  and  there  being  the  same  will  not  do. 
Thus  Butler,  in  his  *  Hudibfas,'  remember- 
ing that  j^m^tn,  in  the  Straits  of  Magel- 
lan, signifies  a  bird  with  a  white  head,  and 
that  the  same  word  has,  in  Wales,  the  sig- 
nification of  a  white-headed  wench  3  (j^en 
head,  and  gvin  white),  by  way  of  ridicule, 
concludes  that  the  people  of  those  straits  are 
Welsh." 

A  young  gentleman  of  the  name  of 
McLean,  nephew  to  the  laird  of  the  Isle  of 
Miick,  came  this  morning;  and,  just  as  we 
sat  down  to  dinner,  came  the  laird  of  the 
Isle  of  Muck  himself,  his  lady,  sister  to 
Talisker,  two  other  ladles,  their  relations, 
and  a  daughter  of  the  late  M'Leod  of  Ha- 
mer,  who  wrote  a  treatise  on  the  second- 
sight,  under  the  designation  of  "  Theophi- 
his  Insulanus  3.'*  It  was  somewhat'  droll  to 
hear  this  laird '  called  by  his  title.  Muek 
would  have  sounded  ill;  so  he  was  called 
hie  of  Muek,  which  went  ofi*  with  great 
readiness.  The  name,  as  now  written,  is 
unseemly,  but  is  not  so  bad  in  the  original 
Erse,  which  is  JlfouocA,  signifying  the 
Sows'  Island.  Buchanan  calls  it  Insula 
Poreorum,  It  is  so  called  from  its  form. 
Some  call  it  Isle  of  Monk,  The  laird  in- 
sists that  this  is  the  proper  name.  It  was 
formerly  chUrch-land  belonging  lo  Icolm- 
kill,  and  a  hermit  lived  in  it.  It  is  two  miles 
long,  and  about  three  quarters  of  a  mile 
broad.  The  laird  said,  he  had  seven  score 
of  souls  upon  it.  Last  yea^  h^  had'  eighty 
persons  inoculated,  mostly  children,  but 
some  of  them  eighteen  years  of  age.    He 


Fitzgeralds  now  holding  the  name  of  M*Kenzie, 
at  the  period  of  the  battle  of  Largs,  m  1268.  I 
was  indulged  with  a  copy  of  the  pedigree  by  the. 
content  ef  the  principal  persons  of  the  clan  in 
18^6,  and  had  the  original  in  my  possession  for 
some  time.  It  is  momsdy  drawn  up,  and  appa- 
rently with  all  the  accoraey  which  can  be  ex- 
pected when  tradition  mast  be  necessarily  mnch 
relied  upon.  The  name  was  in  Irisli  Mae  Gnith, 
aoflened  m  the  Highlands  into  Mac  Ra,  Mae  Co- 
row,  Mac  Rae,  &c  ;  and  m  the  Lowlands,  where 
the  patronymki  was  ofl^en  dropped,  by  the  names 
of  Crow,  Craw,  &c — Walter  Scott.] 

'  [It  is  not  very  intelligible  why  the  white-head- 
ed wench  is  mentioned  :  any  whiie  head  woald 
be  called  penguin. — Ed.] 

^  [The  work  of  **  Theophilos  Insolanns  "  was 
written  iu  as  crednk>iis  a  style-  as  eitlier  Dr.  John- 
son or  his  bragrapher  ooald  bava  desired. — ^Wai. 
TBB  Scott.] 
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agreed  with  the  aurgrepn  to  come  and  do  it, 
at  half  a  crown  a  h^uA,  It  is  very  fertile  in 
corn,  of  which  they  export  some;  and  its' 
coasts  abound  in  iisfi.  A  tailoir  comes  there 
six  times  in  a  year.  They  get  a  good 
blacksmith  from  the  Isle  offlgg. 

Sunday,  I9lk  September. — It  was  rather 
worse  weather  than  any  that  we  had  yet.  At 
breakfast  Dr.  Johnson  said,  <'Some  cun- 
ning men  choose  fools  for  their  ^ives,  think- 
in?  to  manage  thendybyt  they  alwavs  fail. 
There  is  a  spaniel  fool  and  a  mule  fool. 
The  spaniel  fool  minr  be  made  to  do  by  beat- 
ing. The  n^ule  fool  will  neither  do  by 
words  nor  bbws ;  and  Hie  spaniel  fool  of^ 
en  turns  mule  at  l(ist :  and  suppose  a  fool 
to  be  made  to  do  pretty  well,  you  must  have 
the  continual  trouble  of  making  her  do. 
Depend  upon  it,  no  woman  is  the  worse 
for  sense  and  knowledge.'^  Whether  af- 
terwards he  meant  merely  to  say^a  polite 
thing,  or  to  give  his  opinion,  I  could  not  be 
sure ;  but  he  added,  "  Men  know  th&t  wo- 
men are  an  overmatch  for  them,  and  there- 
fore they  choose  the  weakest  or  most  igno-. 
rant.  If  the^  did  not  think  so,  they  never 
could  be  afraid  of  womjen  knowing  as  much 
as  themselves."  In  justice  to  &e  sex,  I 
think  it  but  candid  to  aoknowiedffe,  that,  in 
a  subsequent  conversation,  he  told  me  thai 
he  was  sierious  in  what  he  had  said. 

He  came  to  my  room  this  morning  be- 
fore breakfast,  to  read  my  Journal,  which 
he  has  done  all  along.  He  oflen  before 
said,  **  I  take  jfreat  delight  in  reading  it." 
To-day  he  said,  **  You  ipiprove  :  it  grows 
better  and  better."  I  observed,  that  there 
was  a  daoger  of  my  getting  a  habit  of  wri- 
ting in  a  skivenly  manner.  "  Sir,"  said  he, 
"  it  is  not  ^rritten  in  a  slovenly  jnanner.  It 
might  be  printed,  were  the  subject  fit  for 
printing  i."  While  Dr.  Bethune  preached 
to  us  in  the  dining-room,  Dr.  Johnson .  sat 
in  his  own  room,  where  I  saw  lying  before 
him  a  volume  of  Lord  Bacon's  works,  ^'  T(ie 
Decay  of  Christian  Piety,"  Monboddo's 
"  Origin  of  Lans^uage,"  and  Sterne's  Ser- 
mons. He  asked  me  to^ay,  how  it  hap- 
pened that  we  were  so  little  together :  I 
told  him,  my  Jo^urnal  took  up  mush  time4 
Yet,  on  reflection,  it  appeared  strange  to 
me,  that  although  I  will  run  frQm  one  end 
of  London  to  another,  to  pass  an  hour  with 
htm,  I  shouldsomit  to  seize  any  spare  time 
to  be  in  his  company,  when  I  am  settled  in 
the  same  house  with  him.  But  my  Journal  is 
really  a  task  of  much  time  and  labour,  and 
he  forbids  me  to  contract  it. 

I  omitted  to  mention,  in  its  place,  that 
Dr.  Johnson  told  Mr.  M' Queen  that  he 
had  found  the  belief  of  the  second-sight  uni- 


irrs.— y£TAT.  64.  [toub  to  th« 

versal  in  Sky,  except  among  tfee  clergr^ 
who  seemed  determined  against  it.  I  took 
the  liberty  to  observe  to  Mr.  M't^ween, 
that  the  clergy  were  actuated  by  a  kind  of 
vanity.  "  The  world,"  say  they,  **  takes 
us  to  be  credulous  men  in  a  remote  corner. 
We  *11  show  them  that  we  »ifr«ore  enlight- 
ened than  they  think."  The  worthy  man 
aaid,  that  his  disbelief  of  it  was  from  his 
not 'finding  sufficient  evidence  ;  bm  I  eoald 
perceive  that  he  was  prejudiced^  atrainst  it. 
After  dinner  tonday,  we  talked  of  the  ex- 
traordinary fact  of  Lady  Grange's  being 
sent  to  St  Kilda,  and  confined  there  for 
several  years,  without  anymeans  of  reliefs. 


'  As  I  hare  feithfuUy  recorded  bo  maay  minote 
pttiticirian,  I  Impe  I  shall  be  pastkmed  lor  iiwerting 
m  fiatteriog  an  ancomiwD  on  what  is  now  offered 
to  the  pablick.— .Botwai^L. 


*  [By  the  very  use  of  this  word,  Mr. 
Bhowfl,  that  he  wu  piejodiced  in  laTov  of  tbs 
ieeantUeightt  either  because  it  salted  the  ercdi- 
lons  temper  oif  his  own  mind,  or  beeaase  k  looked 
like  a  natbnal  honour.  The  oleijgy  wore  proba- 
\Aj  not  pr^mdUed  sgainst  it,  otherwise  tfau  «- 
beii^  the  b«il  edacal^  and  roott  iatflil^gent  per 
BonA  in  those  regioos,  they  saw  the  abamlity  of 
tlie  fitblei  on  which  the'Snpentitioa  was  aa|ipail- 
ed.— See  General  Madeod's  Memoin,  am  to  Joka- 
■on^s  wiUingnefli  to  believe  in  the  aecond-a^ghL— 
Ed.] 

'  The  tnie  ilory  of  this  lady,  wfakh  happened 
in  this  oentanr,  is  as  fnghtfiilly  fomantie  as  if  it 
had  been  the  fiction  of  a  gloomy  fancy.  She  wai 
the  wife  of  one  of  the  loids  of  seasion  in  Soodaad, 
a  man  of  the  Tory  firat  blood  of  his  connfty.  For 
some  mysterious  reasons,  which  have  never  bees 
discovered,  she  was  seised  and  earned  off  in  lbs 
dark,  she  knew  not  by  whom,  and  by  a^ghllj 
joomeys  was  conveyed  to  the  Highland  alnici^ 
from  whence  she  wastraaspoited  by  sea  to  the  re- 
mote rock  of  St  Ktkla,  where  jhe  n 
amongst  its  few  wild  inhabitants,  a  fodoni  ] 


bat  bed  a  eonstant  sap^y  of  provisious,  and  a  wo- 
man to  wait  oo  her.  No  inquiry  was  made  afler 
her,  till  she  at  last  foand  means  to  convey  a  kitar 
to  a  confidential  fiiend,  bpr  the  daughter  c^  a  Cat- 
echist,  who  concealed  it  m  a  chie  of  yam.  la- 
formation  being  thos  obtained  at  Edinbuijgh^  a  ih^ 
was  sent  to  bring  her  off ;  bat  ioteUigence  of  thn 
being  received,  she  was  conveyed  to  Madeod*i 
island  of  Harries,  where  she  died  ;  (bat  was  bari- 
ed,  as  Macleod  informs  the  Editor,  at  Dnave- 
gan.] — ^BoswKtu  [The  slorv  of  Lady  Graage 
is  well  known.  I  have  seen  her  Jownal.  6b» 
had  become  privy  to  someof  tbejaoobile  intrigues, 
in  which  her  husband,  Lord  Grange  (braCber  ef 
the  Eari  of  Mar,  and  a  feidef  aessMm),  and  1m 
fimfiiiy  were  engaged.  Being  on  indiflennt  tenns 
with  her  fansbanid,  she  is  said  to  have  thrown  oat 
hints  that  she  knew  as  mooh  as  weuM  east  Urn 
his  life.  The  ja^  prebabty  thought  whh  Mis. 
Peachnm,  that  it  ■  rather  an  awkward  stale  of 
domestic  afiUrs  when  the  wifehaa  it  in  her  pow- 
er to  hang  the  huAand.  Lady  Grange  was  the 
more  to  be  dreaded,  as  she  cane  of  a  vindictiva 
race,  being  the  ^grandchikl  «f  that  Cbiniey  of 
Dairy,  who  assesriaated  Sir  George  LoeUiait, 
the  k>rd  presklent  Many  peraoos  ^  importttoe 
in  the  Hijgbknds  were  cOncsrtied  in  i«ms>ving  har 
The  ■slwhini  Lewat,  witfi  a  |>Hj  sf 


HBBRIDBS.] 

Dr.  Johnsoa  said,  if  Macleod  would  let  it 
he  known  that  he  had  such  a  place  for 
nauffhty  ladiea,  he  might  make  it  a  very 
profitable  island.  ^  We  had,  in  the  course 
of  our  tour,  heard.of  St  Kilda  poetry.  Dr. 
Johnson  observed,  **  It  must  he  very  poor, 
because  thev  have  very  few  images."  Bo»- 
WBLL,  *' There  may  be  a  poetical  genius 
shown  in  <Mobiniiiff  these,  and  in  making 
poetry  of  thinki!'  Johhson.  "  Sir,  a  man 
cannot  make  fire  but  in  proportion  as  he 
has  fuel.  He  cannot  coin  guineas  but  in 
proportimi  as  he  has  gokf  At  tea  he  talk- 
ed of  his  intending  to  so  to  Italy  in  1775. 
Macleod  said,  he  woum  Jike  Paris  better. 
Johnson.  "  No,  sir }  there  are  none  of  the 
French  literati  now  alive,  to  visit  whom  I 
would  cross  a  sea.  I  can  find  in  Bufibn's 
book  all  that  he  can  say  *.'' 

AAer  supper  hesakl,  '<I  am  aony  that 
prize-fighUttg  is  ffone  out;  eveiy  art  ^ould 
oe  preserved,  and  the  art  of  defence  is  sure- 
ly important.  It  is  absurd  that  onr^diers 
aliould  have  swonds,  and  not  be  taught  the 
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h»  iBca,  wsBs  the  d9nci.BgaDli  in  canykig  bsr 
off  (see  oftfe,  p.  72)  ;  and  St  Kilda,  bdoogiag 
then  to  Madeod,  was  aslectodas  tba  piaeeofcoD- 
fiooBMnt  The  bsom by wkkhshe  wasffeksn  or 
wriUan  af  wm  Corpach,  Sa  obmooos  distinclkHi,. 
correppoadi^g  to  what  in.  qaUed  mi^€et  in  the 
lecture-room  of  an  anotamisi,  or .  $hot  in  the 
ala^g  of  ifae  Weatport  mnideienk-^VirALTEa 
Scott.] 

lo  "  Cantarei*i  State  Papers,"  we  find  an  ao- 
thentick  namtive  of  Connor,  a  cathoUofc  piiest, 
who  tamed  protestant,  being  aeized  by  aomo  of 
Lord  6eafbi^*t  people,  and  detained  priMDer  in 
the  bkuid  of  Harria  several  yean  :  he  was  fed 
with  bread  and  water,  and  lodged  in  a  house 
where  he  was  exposed  to  the  rains  and  eold.  8lr 
James  Ogihry  writes,  Jmut  18,  1067,  «  that  the 
Lord  Chanoellor,  tfasLotfd  Advocate,  and  himself, 
were  to  moet  next  day,  to  Cake  effectual  asethods 
to  have  tMandnssed.  Conoor  was  than  still  de- 
tained. * ' — P.  9 10.  Tliia  afaowB  what  prtrata  op- 
pression  might  b  the  last  cealary  bo  praetissd  in 
the  Hebrides.  In  the  sane  coHeetion,  the  Eari 
of  Aigyle  gives  a  pie^areaqao  aeooont  of  an  em* 
bassv  from  the' gr tat  M'jilal  of  Barra,  as  Chat 
insular  chief  used  to  be  denominated.  "  I  receiv- 
ed a  letter  yesterday  from  M*Neil  of  Bana,  who 
lives  veiy  far  off,  sent  by  a  gentieman  in  all 
ibmialtty,  ofTeriug  his  service,  which  had  made 

{roQ  laugh  to  see  his  entry.  The  style  of  his 
etter  rons  as  if  he  were  of  another  kingdom." 
—P.  643.— BOSWEX.L.  [It  was  said  of  M'Nefl 
of  Barra,  thaf  when  he  dined,  his  bagpipe^  blew 
a  particiriar  strain,  intimating  that  all  the  world 
n'lgl^  go  to  <finner. — ^WAL.TBit  Scott.'] 

'  I  doabt  the  jastioe  of  my  iellow-4reve!]er's  ro- 
mark  concening  the  French  Hterati,  many  of 
whom,  I  am  toM,  have  considerable  merit  in  con- 
versatioD,  as  well  as  in  their  wrilii^  That  of 
lloflsienr  de  Bafibu,  in  paitionlar,  - 1  am  well  a»- 
Mood  is  highly  instraetivo  and  entertaining.T-^os- 


useoftliem.  Frize^hting  *  made  people 
aecustomed  not  to  be  alarmed  at  seeing 
their  own  blood,  or  feeling  a  little  pain  from 
a  wound*  I  think  the  heavy  gUtymore-ww 
an  ill-contrived  weapon.  A  man  could  onlv 
strike  once  with  it.  it  employed  both  his 
hands,  and  he  must  of  oourse  be  soon  fa- 
tigued with.wiekiinfir  it ;  so  that  if  his  an- 
ti^onist  could  only  keep  pkving  awhile,  he 
was  sure  of  him.  I  woukl  nght  with  a  dirk 
against  Rarie  Mare*$  sword.  I  coukl  war4 
offa  blow  with  a  dirk,  and  then  run  in  upon 
iny  enemy.  When  within  that  heavy  sword, 
I  have  him ;  he  is  quite  hejpless,  and  I  coukl 
stab  him  at  my  leisure,  nke  a  calf.  It  is 
thouffht  by  sensible  military  men,  that  the 
£nf  Bah  do  not  enough  avail  themselves  of 
their  superior  strength  of  body  against  the 
French  ^  for  that  must  always  have  a  great 
advantage  in  pushing  with  ba^ronets.  I 
have  heard  an  officer  say,  that  if  women 
could  be  made  to  stand,  they  would  do  as 
well  as  men  in  a  mere  interchange  of  bul- 
lets from  a  distance ;  but,  if  <^b(xiy  of  men 
should  come  close  up  to  them,  then  to  be 
sure  they  must  be  overcome  :  now,"  said 
he,  '*  in  tlie  same  manner  the  weaker-bod- 
ied French  must  be  overcome  by  our  strong 
soldiers." 

The  subject  of  duelling  wan  introduced. 
J<»irsoir.  "There is  no  ease  in  England 
where  one  or  other  of  the  combatants  mu$t 
die  :  if  you  have  overcome  your  adversary 
by  disarming  htm,  that  is  sumcient,  thougu 
you  should  not  kill  him ;  your  honour,  or 
the  honour  of  your  family,  is  restored,  as 
much  as  it  can  be  by  a  duel.  It  is  coward- 
ly to  force  your  antagonist  to  renew  the 
combat,  when  you  know  that  youhave  the 
advantage  of  him  by  superior  dpll.  You 
might  just  as  well  so  and  cut  his  throat 
while  he  is  asleep,  in  his  bed.  When  a  du- 
el b^ins,  it  is  supposed  there  may  be  an 
equality ;  because  it  is  not  always  skill  that 
prevails.  It  depends  much  on  presence  of 
mind  ;  nay,  on  ar^idenls.  The  wind  may 
be  in  a  man's  face.  He  may  fall  3.  Many 
such  things  may  decide  tlie  superiority.  A 
man  is  sufficiently  punished  by  being  called 


*  [Mrs.  Piozzi  sayaf  **  Mr.  Johnson  was  very 
eonveiaant  in  tbe  ait  of  attaek  and  defence  by 
boxing,  which  scieBoe  he  had  learned  fiom  hm 
WKla  Andi^ow,  I  helieve  9  and  I  have  heard  him 
descant  upon  the  i^  when  people  were  received, 
and  when^^ected,  in  4be  schools  once  held  lor 
that  braCal  anrnsament,  maeh  4o  the  adnnratkw  of 
Chose  who  had  no  expectation  of  his  skill  in  saeh 
matters,  from  the  ^bt  of  a  figara  wiiich  prachMled 
ail  possibility  of  penoaal  proweai."-^^/Aneedatc#, 
p.  4.--ED.1  . 

'  [Johnson  considers  doeb  aa  only  fonght  widi 
9Word§t  a  piacCiee  miaOH  holly  snpeneded  by  the 
nse  of  piBtobi  a  weapon  which,  generally  speak- 
ing, is  more  ^oal  than  the  swoid  conld  be.- 
Eji.1 
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out,  and  subjected  to  the  risk  that  is.in  a  du* 
el."  But  on  my  sue^esting  that  the  injured 
person  is  equally  subjected  to  risk,  he  fairly 
owned  he  could  not  explain  the  rationality 
of  duelling. 

Monday,  ^Oth  September. — ^When  I  awak- 
ed, the  storm  was  higher  still.  It  abated 
about  nine,  and  the  sun  shone  ;  but  it  rain- 
ed again  very  soon,  and  it  was  not  a  day 
for  travelling.  At  breakfast,  Dr.  Johnson 
told  us,  "  There  was  once  a  pretty  good 
tavern  in  Catharinenstreet  in  the  Strand, 
where  very  good  companv  met  in  an  eve- 
ning, and  each  man  called  for  his  own  halA 
pint  of  wine,  or  gill,  if  he  pleased  ;  they 
were  frugal  men,  and  nobody  paid  but  for 
what  he  himself  drank.  The  house  fur 
nished  no  supper ;  but  a  woman  attended 
with  mutton-pies,  which  any  body  might 
purchase.  I  was  introduced  to  this  compa- 
ny by  Gumming  the  Quaker  i,  and  used  to 
go  tfiere  sometimes  when  I  drank  wine.  In 
the  last  age,  when  my  mother  lived  in  Lon- 
don, there  were  two  seta  of  people,  those 
who  gave  the  wall,  and  those  who  took  rt ; 


'  [Thomafl  Oamming  was  a  bold  and  busy 
man,  who  miitook  hii  vocation  when  he  turned 
quaker  (for  he  was  nut  bom  in  that  seet).  He 
planned  and  almoet  commanded  a  military  expe- 
dition to  the  coaat  of  Africa,  in  1768,  which  end- 
ed in  the  capture  of  Senegal.  It  and  its  autbow 
make  a  considerable  figure  in  Smollett  *8  History 
of  England,  vol.  ii.  p.  278,  where  the  anomaly  of 
a  quaker*8  heading  an  army  is  attempted  to  be 
excused  by  the  event  of  th^  enemy's  having  sur^ 
rendered  without  fighting;  and  a  protest  that 
Gumming  would  not  have  engaged  in  it  had  he 
not  been  assured,  that  against  an  overpowering 
force  the  OMmy  Could  not  have  resisted.  This 
reminds  uHf  another  Btory  of  Gumming.  Dur- 
hig  the  reboUion  of  1745,  he  was  asked,  whether 
the  time  was  not  come  when  even  he,  as  a  qua- 
ker, ought  to  take  arms  for  the  civil  and  religbus 
liberties  of  his  country?  '^  JVb,**  said  Gumming, 
<*  but  I  will  drive  an  ammunition  waggon.'*  Yet 
this  bustling  man  was,  it  seems,  morbidly  sensi- 
tive. Mn.  Piozzi  says  he  died  heait-broken  by  a 
libel  in  a  periodical  paper.  <*  Dr.  Johnson  once 
told  me  that  Gommings,  the  famous  quaker^ 
whose  friendship  he  valued  very  highly,  fell  a 
BBorifice  to  the  insuhs  of  the  newspapers,  having 
declared  on  hii  death-bed  to  Dr.  Johnson,  that 
the  pain  of  an  anonymous  letter,  written  in  some 
of  the  corarmon  prints  of  the  day,  (astened  on  his 
heart,  and  threw  him  into  the  slow  fever  of  which 
he  died.'*-— Piosrt'f  Anecdotes,  p.  148.  Mr. 
GhaUners  ii  in  possession  of  one  of  those  libets, 
found,  as  he  believes,  in  the  Town  and  Gountiy 
Magazine,  in  whkih,  by  a  wooden  cut,  and  un- 
der the  name  of  TkmiocomingOf  the  polkical  qua- 
ker, his  penon  and  principles  are  certainly  severe- 
ly handled,  but  nothing  to  die  of  llie  date, 
however,  of  this  paper,  friifeh  Mr.  Ghalmen  be- 
lieves to  have  been  published  in  1774,  the  year 
in  which  Gumming  died,  jives  some  countenance 
to  Johnson  *s  anecdote, 
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the  peaceable  and  the  <}uarrel8ome.  >V  hen 
I  returned  to  Lichfield,  aifler  havinpf  been  in 
London,  mv  mother  asked  me,  whether  I 
was  one  or  those  who  gave  the  wall,  or 
those  who  took  it^  Now,  it  is  fixed 
that  ever^r  man  keeps  to  the  ri^ht ;  or,  if 
oiie  is  taking  tlie  wall,  another  yields  it,  and 
it  is  never  a  diapute.''  He  waa  very  se- 
vere on  a  lady,  wnoae  name  was  mentioned. 
He  said,  he  woukl  have  sent  her  to  St.  Kil- 
da.  That  she  waa  as  bad  as  negative  b^ 
nesa  coukl  be,  and  stood  in  the  way  of  what 
was  good :  that  insipid  beauty  would  not 
go  a  great  way  ;  and  that  such  a  woman 
might  be  cut  out  of  a  cabbage,  if  there  was 
a  skilful  artificer. 

Macleod  was  too  late  in  coming  to  break- 
fast. Dr.  Johnson  said,  laziness  was  worse 
than  the  toothache.  Boswell.  **  I  cannot 
agree  with  you,  sir ;  a  basin  of  cold  water, 
or  a  horsewhip,  will  cure  lazineas."  JoHjr- 
sow.  "  No,  sir  ;  it  will  only  put  off  the  fit ; 
it  will  not  cure  the  disease.  I  have  been 
trying  to  cure  my  laziness  al}  my  life,  and 
could  not  do  it."  Bo8Wbi/I.«  <*  But  if  a 
man  does  in  a  shorter  time  what  might  be 
^he  labour  of  a  life,  there  is  nothing  lo  be 
said  against  him.''  Jonirsoir  (percriving 
at  once  that  I  alluded  to  him  aiul  his  Db- 
tionary).  «  Suppose  that  flattery  lo  be 
true,  the  consequence  would  be,  that  the 
world  would  have  no  right  to  censure  a 
man  :  but  thai  will  not  juatifV  him  to  him 
self." 

Afler  breakfast  he  said  to  me,  "  A  High- 
land chief  should  now  endeavour  lo  do  every 
thing  to  raise  his  rents,  by  means  of  ibe 
industry  of  his  people.  Formerlv,  it  was 
riffht  for  him  to  nave  his  house  iull  of  idle 
fellows  ;  they  were  his  defendeiB,  his  ser- 
vants, his  dependants,  his  friends.  Now 
tliey  may  be  better  empk>yed.  The  ayatem 
of  things  is  now  ao  much  altered,  that  the 
family  cannot  have  influence  but  by  riehea, 
because  it  has  no  longer  the  power  of  an- 
cient feudal  times.  An  individual  of  a  fam- 
ily may  have  it ;  but  it  cannot  now  belong 
to  a  family,  unless  vou  could  have  a  perpe- 
tuity of  men  with  the  same  views.  Made- 
od  has  four  times  the  land  that  the  Duke  of 
Bedford  has.  I  think,  with  his  spirit,  he 
may  in  time  make  himself  the  greatest  man 
in  the  king's  dominions  :  for  land  may  al- 
ways be  improved  to  a  certain  degree.  I 
would  never  have  any  man  sell  land,  to 
throw  money  into  the  funds,  as  is  oflen 
done,  or  to  try  anv  other  species  of  trade. 
Depend  upon  it,  this  rage  of  trade  will  de- 
stroy itself.  You  and  I  shall  not  see  it; 
but  the  time  Will  come  when  there  will  be 
an  end  of  it.  Trade  is  like  gaming.  If  a 
whole  company  are  gamesters,  play  must 
cease;  for  there  ia  nothing  to  be  won. 
When  all  nations  are  traders,  there  is  noth- 
ing to  be  gained  by  trade,  and  it  will  stop 
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Orst  where  it  is  brought  lo  the^greifteAt  peiv 
fee  lion.  Then  the  proprietors  pf  land  only 
will  be  the  ffreat  men  J'  I  observed,  it  was 
hard  tha(  Majcleod  should'  iiod  ingrjititude 
in  so  mon^  of  his  peof^.  >  Jobnsom.  <*  Sir» 
j^atitude  is  afruitof  gpeati^ultiYatioii  j^you 
do .  not .  find  it  among  groes-  people.^'  I 
doubt  of  this.  Nature  seems  to  have  im- 
planted gratitude  ui  all  living  creatures. 
The  lion,  mentioned  by  Aulus  i^ellius,  had 
it  I.  Iti4>pe«r»tome  that  culture,  which 
briogs  luxury  and  selfishness  ii»ithijk«(has  a 
.  tendency  rather .  to  weaken  than .  pfomote 
this  affection.  /  ' 

Dr,  Johnson  said  tbia  morning,  lyhen 
talking  pf  oar -setting  ou^  that  he.  was  in 
the  state  in  which  Lord  Bacon  represents 
lyings.  '  He  d^red  the  end,  but  did  not  like 
the  means..  He  wished  much  to  get  home« 
but  was  unwilling  U>  travel  in  Sky.  "  Vou 
are  like  kings  io6  in  this,  sir,",  said  I, 
''  Chat  you  must,  act  pnder  the  direction  of 
others." 

Tufday,  ^Ut  Septemher.^The  Uncer- 
tainty of  our  .present-  situation  hailing  pre? 
T<?nted  me  from  receiving  any  letters,  irom 
.  home  foreome  time,  I  could  not  help  being 
uneasy*  Drv  Johnson  had  an  advantaj^e 
over  me  in  this  respect,  he  havtng  uq  wife 
or  child  to  ocoasioB  ansuous  «pjprehen8ion& 
in  his  mind.  It  was  a  good-  morning ;  so 
we  resolved  to  set  out  But,  before  quit- 
ting this  castle,  where  we  hayebeen  so  well 
entertained,  let  ipe  give  a  short  description 
of  it.    .  . 

Abng  the  edge  of  thc»  rock,  there  are  the 
remains  of  a  wqll,  which  is- now  covered 
with  ivyr  A  square  court  is  formed  by 
buildings  of  dififerent  ages,  particu^rly  some 
towers,  said  to  be  of  great  antiquity  \  and 
at  one  place  there  is  a  row  of  false  cannon^ 
of  stone.  There  is  a  very  large  unfinished 
pile,  four  stories  hijgrh,  which  we  were  told 
was  here  when  Leod,  the  first  of  this  fam- 
•  ify,  came  frqm  the  Isle  of  Man,  married  the 
beiresfroftheM'Crails,  the  ancient  posses* 
sors  of  Dunvegan,  and  aAerwards  actpired 
by  eomfuest  as  much  land  as  he  had  g^ol  by 
marriage  He  surpassed  the  house  of  Aus- 
tria ;  for  he  was  /eto  both  beUa  ferer^  et 
mUfett^   John  Mreck ^  Macleod,  the^rand- 

>  Attf.  Gellios,  lib.  v.  c.  liw.^BowwKpu. 

•  CDunvcgan  Caatte  U  mouiited  with.real  can- 
non; not  ttnno<5«sariIy,  for  itesitoation  might  ex- 
pose it  in  war  time  tp  be  ptandertd  by  privateen. 
—Walter  Scott.']  ■    ^  ■ 

'  [Tha  k  an  alidMOD  to  a  celebratM  epigrsA), 
ipioted  wikh  so  mtch  effeot  by  thelaie-Hr.  Whit- 
bfead^^n  a  speech  in  the  hcose  of  ebmnonf  <9Ch 
March,  1810),  u  <aHi»on  to  die  manriago  oftb^ 
Archdvcfaesi  Maria  Loaiia  with  Boooapaite. 

^  Bella  cerant  dU ;  tu,  'Mix  Austria,  nnbe  { 
Qim  dal  Man  aUs,4ai  ^M  rqgna  yeamu^-Mn,] 

I  marked^  widi  the  smaO-^z.*— 
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fidher  ot  the  late  laird,  began  to  wpair  the 
castle^  or  rather  to  eomiAete  it  y  but  he  did  not 
hve  ,to  finish  his  .uadertakinsr.  Not  doubt- 
ingy  howeveffy  that  he  should  do  it,  he,  like 
those  who  nave  had  their  epitaphs  written 
before  th^y  died,  orderc*&  the  ibtlowinflr  in- 
scription,  composed  by  the  minister  of  the 
parish,  to  be  cut  upon  a  broad  atone  abov^ 
one  of  the  k>wer  windows,  where  it  still  vt" 
maina  to  celebrate  what  was  not  done,  and 
to  serve  as  a  memento  of  the  uncertainty  \(>f 
hfe^aad  the  presumption  of  man  ^  :  • 

^<  Jofemnes  IdacTeod  Beffanoduni  Dominm 
gentip  su«  Philarehns*,  Dnrinesias  HaraisB 
Yatenieaise,  &c.  Baro  D.  FlcHte  Maedon* 
aldttatriraon^ali  vineulo  coikjugatus  turrem 
banc  Beganod^unensem  pToavorum  habita*- 
culum  longe  vetustissimnm  din  penitus  labe- 
fectatam  Anno  mtm  vulgaris  vdclxxxvi 
instauravit. 

'*  Qnem  rtabilire  jnyat^roavomm  tecta  vetosla, 
Ottihe  scelns  fngiat,  jii8titianM|ae  colat 
YeKit'in  aarias  torrai  tnag^Ia  Tirtas, 
Inqae  caaas  hamiles  tecta  saperha  nefas." 

Macleod  and  T«Ui9ker  ^accompanied  us. 
We' passed  by  the  parish  tchurch  of  Durin- 
ish.  ^rhechurefayard  is  not  endoMl,  but 
a  pretty  murmuring  brook  runs'  along  one 
side  of  it.  In  it  is  a  pyramid  erected  to  the 
memory  of  Thomas  Lord  Lovat,  by  his  son 
Lord  Simon,  who  suffered  on  Tower-hilL 
It  Is  of  free-etone,  and,'  I  suip^pose,  about 
thirty  feet  high.  There  is  an  mscription  on 
a  piece  of  white  marble  inserted  in  it,  which 
I  suspect  to  have  been  the  composition  of 
Lord  Lovat  himself>  being  much  in  his 
pompouas^le. 

I  have  preserved  ^is  inscription  ?,  tliough 


^  [It  is  now  finished,  though  not  on  ao  lofty  a 
scale  08  was  originally  designed. — Ed.] 

*  [The  itoiojster  feeros  to  have  been  no  con. 
temptible  Latlnist.  la  not  Philarchus  a  yery 
happy  term  to  express  the  paternal  and  kindly 
avthori^  of  tbd  bead  of  a  claa  ?  Macleod  *8  thies 
nitt  in  feigfish,  "  Lord  of  Dunvegan^  CMrfof 
At*  CHadt  Moron  of  Dtainishy  HarrU,  Waters 
v4!Bs,**  ac— En.]   See  Appendix. 

»  •-  This  pynuriid  wa»  erected  by  Simon  Loid 
FWuer,  of  Lovat',  in  honour  of  LordTlmmaa  his 
fadicr,  a  peer  of  Seokland,  and  chief  of  the  great 
sad  ancieiit  claa  of 'the  TVoaeni.  Being  altacM 
ibr  his  birthright  by  -die  Ikmily  of  Athoir,  died  ia 
posver  aad  &voar  with  King  William,  yet,  by 
the  wdonr  and  fidelity  of  hk  elan,  and  the  taairt- 
ance  of  the  CafnpbeHs,  the  old  friends  and  allies 
of  his  fiimily,  be  defended  his  birthright  with  such 
greatBCflS  and  femiely  of  aoni,  and  soch  raloar 
aadnctivitv,  that  he  was  an  bononr  to  bktiame, 
anda'gedd  patlem  to.  all  bravi6  cbtefii  -  of  clans. 
ite  <iBed  hi  the  month  of  May,  169^,  iii  the  sixty- 
thiid;  year  of  bis  ag^,  Hi  Dittiv^ian,  the  honse  of 
the  Laird  of  Macleod,  whoae  sister  he  Ittd  mar- 
iied:  by  whom  be  had  the  above  Simon  Lord  FVa- 
ser,  and  oeferal  other  ehUdrenl'  And,  for  the 
grant  love  ha  beia  to  the  fiunily  of  Itfrndeod,  be 
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0f  no  gre9t  vr  ne,  thinking  it  duiraoteristi- 
cal  of  a  man  who  has  made  some  noise* in 
the  world.  Dr.  Johnabh  said,  it  was  poor 
stuff,  such  as  Lord  Lovat*s  liutier  might 
have  written. 

I  observed,  in  this  churchyard^  a  parcel 
of  people  assembled  at  a  funeral,  befbire  the 
ff  rave  was  dug.  The  cofiin,  with  the  curpee 
w  it,  was  placed  on  the  ^rovind,  while  the 
people  alternately  assisted  in  makincf  a  graven 
Ofee  niaff,  mt  a  Little  distance,  wss' busy  cut- 
ting  a  lon^  turf  for  it,  with  the  ^^rooked 
apade  ^  which  is  used  in  Sky;,  avexy  awk- 
ward instrument.  The-  iron  part  of  it  is 
like  a  plough-coulter.  It  has  a  rude  tree  for 
a  handle,  in  which  a  wooden  pin  is  placed 
for  the  foot  to  press  upon.  A  travelier 
might,  without  further  inquiry,  have  wt  this 
dovfA  as  the  mode  of  burying  in  Sky\:  I 
was  told,  however^  that  the  usud  Way  is  to 
have  a  grave  previously  dug. 

I  observed  to-day,  that  the  common  way 
of  carrying  home  their  grain  here  is  in  loads 
on  horseback.  They  haye  also  a  few  sleds, 
or  eariy  as  we  call  them  in  Ayrshire,  clumsi* 
\y  made,  and  rarely  used.        - 

We  got  to  Ulinish  about  six  o'clock,  and 
found  a  very  ffood  fiinn-house,  of  two  stories^ 
Mr.  Madeod  of  Ulinish,  the  sheriff-substi- 
tute of  the  island,  was  a  plain  honest  gentle- 
man, a  good  deal  like  an  English  iustice  of 
peace ;  not  much  given  to  talk, 'but  sulHV 
eieatly  sagacious,  and  somewhat  droll.  His 
daughter,  though  she  was  never  out  of  Sky, 
was  a  very  well-bred  woman.  Our  reve- 
rend  friend,  Mr.  Donald  M' Queen,  kept  his 
appointment,  and  met  us  here. 

Talking  of  Phipps's  voyage  to  the  North 
Pole,  Dr.  Johnson  observed,  that  it  ><  was 
conjectured  thai  our  former  navigators 
have  kept  too  near  land,  and  so  have  found 
the  sea  frozen  far  north,  because  the  land 
hinders  the  free  motion  of  the  tide;  but,  in 
the  wide  ocean,  where  the  waves  tMmble  at 
their  full  convenience,  it  is  imag;ined  that 
the  frost  does  not  take  effect." 

JFednesdaUy  ^^d  September, -^Xn^  the 
morning  I  walked  out,  and  saw  a  ^hip,'  th§ 
Margaret  of  Clyde,  pass  by  with  a  numlier 
of  emigrants  on  board.  It  was  a  melancho-- 
ly  sight  AAer  breakfast,  we  wentr  to  see 
what  was  called  a  subterraneous  house,  about 
a  mile  off.  It  was  upcHi  th^  side  of  a  rudng 
Ifrfound.  It  was  discovered  by  a  fox's  hav- 
ing taken  up  hia  ab6de  in  it,  and  in  chasing 

desired  to  be  buried  near  his  wif«*8  relaliont,  in 
the  .place  whers  two  of  her  ancles  lay«-  And  his 
son  1^  Simon,  to  show  to  posterity  ^his  ^raat 
affection  for  his  niothjBr's  kindrod^  the  brave  M^o- 
leod'ii,  chooses  rather  to.  leave  kk  father's  bones 
with  them,  than  cany  them  to  hisown  buiial-ptece, 
BsarLovaL" 

*  [An  instrament  somewhat  tike  this  (if  not 
the  same). is  still  in  general  ase  i 

En.]  *^ 


him,  they  dti^  into  it.  It  was  very  nar- 
row and  low,  end  seemed  about  forty  feet  in 
length.  Near  it,  we  found  the  fbundalhTns 
of  several  small  huts,  built  of  stone.  Mr. 
M*  Queen,,  who  is  always  for  making  every 
thing  as  ancient  as  possible,  boasted  that  it 
was  the  dwelling  of  some  of  the  first  inhabit- 
ants of  the  island,  and  observed,  what  a 
curiosity  it  was  to  find  h^re  a  8pecimen  uf 
the  houses  of  the  a&origiiitfs,  which  lie  be 
lieved  could  be  found  nowhere  else;  ami  it 
was  plain  that  theylived  without  fire.  "^  Dr 
Johnson  remarked,  that  they  who  made  this 
were  not  in  the  rudest  state;  for  that  it  was 
more  difficult  to  make  it  than'  to  buiM  a 
house;  therefore  eertaiAly  those  who  made 
it  were  in  possession  of  houses,  and  had  this 
only  as  a  hiding-piace.  It  appeared  to  me, 
that  the  vestiges  of  houses  just  by  it  eon 
firmed  Dr.  Jotmson's  ojpiuion. 

From  an  old  tower,  near  this  place,  is  an 
extensive  view  of  Loah-Braceadale,  and,  at 
a  distance,  of  the  isles  of  Barra  and  -  South 
Uiit^  and,  on  the  landside,  the  CuiUinS,  a 
prodigious  range  of  mountaina,  capped  with 
rocky  {Hnnacles  in  a  strange  variety  (^shapes. 
They  resemble  the  mounlatna.near  Corte, 
in  Corsica,  of  which  there  is  a  very  good 
print.  They  make  part  of  a  great  range  foi 
deer^  which,  though  entirely  devoid  of  trees, 
is  in  these  countries  called  el  forest. 

In  the  afternoon,  Ulinish  carried  us  in 
hia  boat  to  an  island  possessed  by  him, 
where  we  saw  an  immense  cave,  much  more 
deserving  the  title  of  antrum  immane  than 
that  of  the  Sibyl^eseribed  ^y  Virgil,  whirh 
1  likewise  have  visited.  It  Is  one  hundntl 
and  eighty  '  feet  long,  about  thirty  feet 
broad,  and  at  least  thirty  feet  high.  *  l*his 
cave,  we  were  told,  had  a  remarkable  eclio, 
but  we  found  none*  They  said  it  was  owing 
to  the  great  rains  having  made  it  damp^ 
Such  are  the  excuses  by  which  the  exagge- 
ration of  Highlsnd  narratives  is  palliated 
—  '     -■  ifunisl 


There  is  a  plentiful  garden  at  Ulinish  (a 
great  rarity  in  Sky),  and  several  treea;  and 
near  the  house  is  a  hili«  which  has  ah  fine 
name,  signifying*^  the  hill  of  strife,''  wherp, 
Mr.  McQueen  Informed  us,  justice  was  cf 
old  administered.  It  ia  like  the  mons  plaeUt 
of -Scoa<$,  or  those  hills  which  are  called 
*aH>»i  suchas  Kelly  htw^  North^Berwickiffw, 
and  several  o^ftiers.  It  is  singular  that  this 
spot  dhouVd  happen  now  to  be  the  shen'fl^s 
residence. 
We  had  a  very  cheerful  evening,  and  Dr 

•  [These  pictarasque  moadtaini  of  iSky  take 
their  name  from  the  ancient  bera,  Cuehullm 
Hie  name  m  proaonnoed  Qnillen.  I  wonder  tfasi 
BoBWett  nowhere  mentioas  Mmeleod*»  Maidtnt 
— two  or  three  immease  stacks  of  rock,  like  tiie 
Needles  at  the  Isle. of  W^;  and  Maek^i't 
Diniftg'TttbU§ — hiiis  winCh  derive  their  Mme 
from  their  jslevated,  steep  aides,  and  fiat  lops>- 
WAifTsa  Scott.] 


Johnson  talked  a  good  deal*  on  the  siibj6bt 
of  literature.  S|)eaking;  of  the  noUe  i'amily 
of  Boyle,  he«aid,  that  all  the  Lpr^  Orrerya, 
till  the  present,  had  been  wntera.  The 
Brat  wrote  several  plays;  tb«  second  ^  was 
Bentley's  SAtagonist;  the. third  Wrote  the 
Life  of  Swii^,  and  several  other  tUinas;  Tiis 
9on  'Hamilton  wrote  some  fwpert  in  the  Ad- 
yentarer  and  World.  He  told  us  he  was 
well  acquainted  with  Swig's  i^nl  Orrery. 
He  said  he  was  a  (eebl^minded^man;  that, 
M  the.piibU<».ation  of  Dr.  Delany's  Remarks 
IM  his  book,  he  was  so  mucih  alarmed,  that 
he  was.afiraid  to  roid  them. .  J>r.  Johnson^ 
comforted  himv  by  telling  bim  tliey  were 
both  in  the  right;  that  Delany  had  seeii 
most  of  the  good  side  of  Swill, — Lord  Or- 
rery most  of  the  bad.  Macleod  asked,  if  it 
WHS  not  wrong  in  Orrery  to  expose  the  de- 
€ec\§  of  a  man.with  whom  he  lived  in  intima- 
cy. JoHjisoif.  "  Wh^  no,  sir,  atler  tlie 
wan  is  dekd ;  for  then  it  is  done  historically/' 
Me  added,  ^  If  Lord  Orrery  had  ieen  nch, 
he  would  have  been  a  very  liberal  patron  '^^^ 
His  conversatton  was  like  his  writinn^  neat 
and  elegant,  but  without  strength..  He 
grasped  at  moi^  than  his  'abilities  coubl 
reach;  tried  to  pass  for  a  better  talker,  a 
better  writer,  and  a  better  thinker  th^n  he 
was^^,  There  wa^  a  quarrel  between  him 
and  his  father,  in  which  his  father  was  to 
blami^;.  because  it  arose  from  the.  son's  not 
allowing  his  wife  tp  keep  company  with  his 
father's  mistress.  The  old  lord  showed  his 
resentment  in  hiswilM,-i^leaving  his  library 
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'  [Dr.  Jolinmn  is  not  qaite  accurate  in  his 
«miinieratioa.  The  fint  Lord  Orrery  wrote,  as  be 
flays,  fleveral  playt.  Il  was  be  that  Horace 
Walpole  called  *'  a  man  who  never  made  a  bad 
figai^  but  as  an  aathour."  Roger,  the  seoood, 
Hnd  Lwnel,  tb»  third  earls,  are  not  known  as  aii-« 
thoan.  ChaiJe8»  the  foarth,  was  the  anfn^eiii^ 
of  Bentley,  and  wrote  .a  comedy;  Jobn,  the 
fifth  ear),  was  the  friend  of  Swifl  and.  Johason.;— 
Eb.}    8ee  Appendix, 

'  [Mr.  Tyers,  in  reference  to  his  opinion  that 
Jobn9ou  expected  pecuniary  ^aisirrtance  from 
Lord  Chesteifield,  contnste  his  patronage  wiO; 
that  of  Lord  Orrery,  and  Wf^oM  to  believe  that 
Lord  Oirecy  had  done  39tiaacftk  some  kindness  of 
this  sort^  bat  not  as  vv^  >•  he  wifuld  huoe  done 
y  he  were  ricik«i'.*-— Ej».  ] 

•  [Sea  aar*,  f.  172.— Ed.] 

*  [Tbe  ycNing  lord  was  married  on  the  8th 
,May,  1729>  and  the  lalher's  wall  k  dated  the  6kl| 
Nov.  folfowing.  «« Having/'  says  die  t«rtator, 
«*  witb  great  expense  and  trouble,  made  a  large 
oiUisctiaB  of  aselid  books  and  of  matbematicai 
iostnunants*  macbines  aad  optical  glasns  of  vake, 
which  1  woald  have  canfiilly  ^mvervod  for  tbe 
benefit  of  posterity ;  and  having  never  observsd 
that  my  son  hath  showed  mach  tssta  or  in- 
dinatioo,  either  for  the  entertainment  or  know* 
ladge  which  smdy  aad  leamii^  afford,  I  give 
sad  haqasath  all  my  books  and  nmthematieBl 
instraoicnti  (exee|^  iny  Joamals  of  the  Ilease 


from  bis  son,  and  assigning,  as  his  reason, 
that  he  oou}d  not  make  use  of  it." 

I  mentioned  the  .affectation  of  Orrery,  in 
ending  all  his  letters  on  the  Life  of  Swifl  in 
studiedyvarieties  of  phrase^  and  never  in  the 
common  mode  of"  I  am,"  &c.  an  observa^ 
tion  which  I  remember  to  have  been  made 
several  years  ago  by  old  Mr.  Sheridan. 
This  species  of  affectation  in  writing,  as  a 
foreign  lady  of  distinguished  talents  once 
remarked  to  me,  is  almost  peculiar  to  the 
English.  l^tDok  up  a  volume  of  Dryden, 
containing  the  Conquest  of  Granada,  and 
several  ouier  plays,  of  which  all  the  dedica- 
tions had  such  studied  conclusions.  Dr. 
Johnson  said,  such  conclusions  were  more 
elegant,  and,  in  addressing  persons  of  high 
rank  (as  when  Dryden  dedicated  to  the 
Duke  of  York),  they  were  likewise  more 
respectful^.  I  agreed  that  there  it  was 
.^mucb.  better :  it  was  making  his  escape  from 
the  royal  presence  with  a  genteel  sudden 
timidity,  in  place  of  having  the  resolution 
to  stand  still,  and  make  a  formal  bow. 

Lord  O  nrery 's  unkind  treatment  of  his  son 
ii\  bis  will  led  us.  to  talk  of  the  dispositions  a 
man  should  hav9  when  dying,  f  said,  I  did 
noi  see  why  a  man  should  act  differently 
with  respect  to  those  of  whom  he -thought 
ill  when  m  health,  merely  because  he  was 
dying.  Johmson.  "I  should  not  scruple 
to  speak  against  a  party,  when  dying:  but 
should  not  do  it  against  an  individual.  It 
i&  told  of  Sixtus  Quintus,  that  on  his  death- 
bed, in  th<i  iRtervf  Is  of  his  last  pangs,  he 
signed  death-iY^rronts."  Mr.  McQueen 
said,  he  sho.ukl  not  do  so;  he  would  have 
more  tenderness  of  .heart.  JoHKsoif.  <<  I 
believe  1  should  not  either j  but  Mr. 
McQueen  and  I  are  cowards.  It  would  not 
be  from  tenderness  of  heart;  for  the  heart 
is  as  tender  when  a  man  is  in  health  aa  when 


of  Lords,  and  eicept  those  hooka  and  instcumente 
which,  at  the  time  of  my  death,  shall  ,be  -in  and 
belonging  to  my  houses  at  Marrton  and  Britwell) 
1o  Christchnrch  College,  in  Oxford,  &c. :  my  said 
son,  within  two  years  next  after  my  decease,  ta- 
kiiw  tbereout,  and  which  I  do  hereby .  give  him 
for  nis  sole  ose  and  benefit,  snch  books  relating  to 
the  Enclish  constitution  and  parlimne^taryaffaiis, 
as  he  ^11  think  fit  td  make  choice  of.'* 

The  quarrel,  however,  was  probably  made  op, 
as  Earl  John  is  represented  as  beiag  excesBivel  v 
grieved  by  the  death  of  bis  father,  ai^  he  hinweli, 
in  an  aflfectk)tiate  copy  of  vfttieson  that  hiro,  says, 

**  I  weep  u/atUr,  but  Tve  k»t  a  JHend,^ 

And  Theobald  poblMhed  a  poatkal  epistle  #f  oob- 
dolenee  to  the  yoi^ng  lord  on  that  same  occasion, 
in  terms  whkh  would  have  been  too  glaringly 
ridkuloos  if  he  bad  been  on  notorious  bad  terms 
with  his  father.^ED.] 

*  [Johnson  himsea  aom^nes  used  this  form 
without  die  excuse  he  n«ntk>os.— See  letter  ts 
Mr.  Laagtoa,  17tb  April,  1777.— Ed.] 
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he  is  sick,  though  his  resointion  may  be 
stronger.  Sixtus  Quintus  was  a  sovereign 
as  well  as  a  priest;  and,  if  the  eriminais  de- 
served death,  he  was  doing  his  duty  to  the 
last.  Yon  would  not  think  a  judge  died  ill, 
Who  should  he  carried  oflThy-^ni  apopleetick 
fit  while  pronouncing  sentence  or  death. 
Consider  a  class  of  men  whose  business  it  is 
to  distribute  death : — soldiers,  who  die  scat- 
tering bullets.  Nobody  thinks  they  die  ill 
on  that  account." 

Talking  of  biosraphy,  he  said,  he  did  not 
think  that  the  life  of  any  filerary  man  in 
England  had  been  well  written.  Beside  the 
common  incidents  of  life,  it  should  tell  us 
his  studies,  his  mode  of  living,  the  means 
by  which  he  attained  to  excellence,  and  his 
<^inioA  of  his  own  works.  He  told  us  he 
had  sent  Derrick  to  Dryden's  relations,  to 
gather  materials  for  his  life;  and  he  believ- 
ed Derrick  had  got  all  that  he  himself  should 
have  Kpt:  but  it  was  nothing.  He  added, 
he  had  a  kindness  lor  Derrick ',  and  was  sor- 
ry he  was  dead. 

His  notion  as  to  the  poems  published  by 
Mr.  M'Pherson,  as  the  works  of  Ossian, 
was  not  shaken  here.  Mr.  M' Queen  always 
evaded  the  point  of  authenticity,  saying  on- 
ly that  Mr.  M'Pherson's  pieces  fell  far  short 
of  those  he  knew  in  Erse,  which  were  said 
to  be  Ossian'fl.  Johkson.  "  I  hope  they 
do.  I  am  not  disputing  that  you  may  have 
poetry  of  great  merit;  but  that  M*Pherson*s 
IS  not  a  translation  (Vom  ancient  poetry. 
You  do  not  believe  it.^  I  say  before  you, 
you  do  not  believe  it,  though  you  are 
very  willing  that  the  world  should  believe 
it."  Mr.  M'C^ueeh  made  no  answer  tb 
this.  Dr.  Johnson  proceeded :  ^'  I  look  upon 
M'Pherson's  Pingtd  to  be  as  gross  an  im- 
position as  ever  the  world  was  troubled  with. 
Had  it' been  really  an  ancient  work,  a  true 
specimen  how  men  thought  at  that  time,  it 
would  have  been  a  curiosity  of  the  first  rate. 
As  a  mod^n  production,*  it  is  nothing." 
He  said  he  could^never'get  the  meaning  of 
an  Erse  song  explained  to  him.  They  told 
him  the  chorus  was  generally  unmeaning. 
<*  I  take  it  (said  he),  Erse  songs  are  like  a 
song  which  J  remember:  it  was  composed 
in  Queen  Elizabeth's  time,  on  the  Earl  of 
Essex;  and  the  burden  was 

<  Radaiatoo,  radarate,  radara  tadara  tandore.'  " 

««But  surely  (said  A(r.  M'Queen),  there 
were  words  to  it  which  had  meaning." 
Johnson.    "Why,  yes,  sir;  I  recollect  a 
stanza,  and  you  shall  have  it: 
*  O!  then  heipoke  the  preatices  aH, 
Liviiw  in  London,  both  proper  and  tall. 
For  Enez^B  sSke  they  would  fight  all. 
Radaiatoo,  ndarate,  radan,  tadara,  tandore*.'  *' 


When  Mr.  McQueen  began  again  to  ex* 
Mtiate  on  the  beautj^  of  Oasian'S  poetty, 
Dr.  Johilson  entered  into  no  farther  contro- 
vert, but,  with  a  pleasant  smile,  only  cried. 
**  Ay,  ay^  Rudarmtop  rmdwrmUJ'^    ' 

Tkmr$ady,  SM  aeptember.^l  took  JRhs- 
gai  down  to  the  parbur  in  the  moming,  and 
tried  a  test  prnpoaed  by  Mr.  Roderick  Mae- 
leod,  am  fo  uiimih.  Mr.  M-Qoeen  had 
said  he  haid  some  of  the  poem  in  the  origi- 
nal. I  desired  him  to  mention  any  jiaeaage 
in  the  printed  book,  of  which  he  coqU  re- 
peat the  original.  He  pomled  out  oae  in 
page  50  of  the  quarto  edition,  and  read  the 
Krse,  while  Mr.  Roderick  Macleod  and  I 
looked  on  the  English  ;  and  Mr.  ^  Macteod 
said  that  it  was  p^tty  like  what  Mr 
M*  Queen  had  recited.  Bui  when  Mr. 
McQueen  read  a  description  of  CuchvllinHi 
sword  in  Efse,  together  with  a  tranel^on 
of  it  in  English  verse,  by  Sir  James  Foulis, 
Mr.  M*LeO(d  said,  that  was  much  more  like 
than  Mr.  M'Pherson's  translation  of  the 
fbnner  passage.    Mr.  McQueen  then  re- 

Seated  In  Erse  a  description  of  one  of  tiie 
orses  in  Cuchnllin's  car.  Mr.  M*Leod 
said,  Mr.  M'Phersonls  EngHsh  was  nothing 
like  it. 

When  Dr.  Johnson  came  down,  I  told  him 
that  I  had  now  obtained  some  evidence  con- 
cerning Fingal;  for  that  Mr.  McQueen  had 
repeated  a' passage  in  the  original  Eree, 
"wnich  Mr.  M«Pheraon's  translation  was  pret- 
ty like  3;  and  reminded  him  that  he  himself 
had  once  said,  he  did  not  require  Mr. 
M Kherson's  Ossian  to  be  more  like  the  orig- 
inal than  Pope's  Homer.  JOHHSOM.  *<  Well, 
sir,  this  is  just  what  I  always  maintained. 
He  has  found  names,  and  stories,  and  phraaea, 
nay,  passages  in  old  aongs,  and  with  than 
has  Mended  his  own  compositions,  and  so 
made  what  he  gives  to  the  worhl  as  the 

called  •<  Queen  EKxabeth'i  Champion,''  which 
18  preserved  in  «  coUectkm  of  OM  Ballads,  ia 
three  volamtt,  |«bliihed  m  London  in  different 
yeari,  between  1720  and  1780.  The  fall  vene 
B  OB  follows : 

<*  Ob!  Uien  bespoke  Uu$  preBtioes  ail, 
Livfaif  in  LondoQ,  bofv  oroper  ukI  taH, 
In  •  UBd^etter  eent  rtnHchc  to  the  quM, 
For  Eaa&x^u  nke  diey  wouvi  Jgat  eU. 
Raderer  too,  tauder*  i^ 
Raderer,  taadorer,  tan  do  re'* — Boawn.L. 


*  [See  anie,  p.  175.— En.] 

*  rrhia  droll  qnoUtion,  I  have  mnuo  bwwu, 
%M  from  a  aoog  in  honoar  of  the  Earl  of  £«ez. 


[The  oU  baikid  hara  n 
Mr.  Evans**  ooHeetMB  of  hartorical  balla^  pnb- 
Ibhed  as  a  Sapplenwnt  to  Parey's  JtetapMa.  an. 
derthe  inspection,  I  believa,  of  WiUiam  JalM 
Mkikle,  who  kisailad  many  modem  imitaliow  of 
the  iienriek  baUadi  of  his  own  eoBBposii^.<~ 

WAI.TXa  ficOTT.] 

*  [Mr.  BomaeUsoaniB  to  have  reported  bat  half 
the  avideDeo  to  Dr.  JobasoB.  Ho  teik  hin  of 
the  passage  which  was  aoMelAti^r  li*e  M<Pb« 
aoa's  veiaioB;  bat  ha  does  net  appear  to  have  aa 
ticod  the  other,  which  was  tuikmg  iUU  il^ 
Ed.] 
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translation  of  an  ancient  ^m  K"  >  If  thia 
was  the  case,  I  observed,  it  was  wroa^  to 
publisfahit  as  a  poem  in  six  books*  Joithsom. 
*<  Yes,  sir;  and  to  ascribe  it  to  a  tim^too 
when  the  Highlanders^  knew  notliing  of 
book$^  and  nothing  of  nc;  or  perhaps  were 
got  the  length  of  counting  six.  We  have  been 
told,  by  Condatnine,  of  a  nation  that  couki 
count  no  more  than  four.  This  should  be 
told  to  Monboddo;  it  would  help  him. 
There  is  as  much  charit^r^n- helping  a  man 
down-hill,  as  in  helping  him  up-hill."  ^Bos- 
WBLL.  "I  do 'nt  think  there  is  asniuch  char- 
ity." JoHHsoK.  *'  Yes,  sir,  if  his  tenden- 
cy be  downwards.  Till  he  isat  the  bottom, 
he  flounders:  get  him  once  there,  and  he  is 
quiet. .  Swift  tells,  that  SteOa  had  a  trick, 
which  she  learned  fVom  Addison,  of  encour- 
aging a  map  in  absurdity,  instead  of  endea- 
vourmg  to  extrica^  him." 

Mr.  McQueen's  aliswers  to  the  inquiries 
concerninir  Ossian  were  so  nnsatisfactory, 
ths^t  I  could  not  help  observing,  that,  were 
he  examined  in  a  court  of  justice,  he  woukl 
find  himself  under  a  necessity  of  being  more 
explicit  JoHHsoK.  "Sir,  he  has  told 
Blair  a  little  too  much,  which  is  published; 
and  he  sticks  to  it.  He  is  so  much  at  the 
head  of  things  here,  that  he  has  never  been 
accustomed  to  be  closely  examined;  and  so 
he  goes  on  quito  srooothlv."  BoswaLL. 
"  He  has  never  had  any  body  to  work  him." 
Johnson.  "  No,  sir;  and  a  man  ia  sekiom 
disposed  to  work  himself,  though  he  .ought 
to  work  himself,  to  be  sure."  Mr.  M' Queen 
made  no  reply  ^. 

Havinfr  talked  of  the  strictness  with 
which  witnesses  are  examined  in  courts  of 
justice,  Dr.  Johnson  toki  us,  that  Garrick, 
though  accustomed  to  face  multitudes, 
when  produced  as  a  witness  in  Westmin-. 
ster-hall,  was  so  disconcerted  by  a  new 
mode  of  publick  appearance,  that  he  could 
not  understand  what  was  asked.  It  was  a 
cause  where  an  actor  claimed  a  free  benefit, 
that  is  to  say,  a.  benefit  without  paying  the 
expense  of  the  house;,  but  the  meaning  of 
the  term  was  disputed.  Garrick  was  asked, 
«  Sir,  have  you  a  free  benefit?"  «  Yes." 
"  Upon  what  terms  have  yon  it  ?"  "Upon 
-^the  terms— of-^  free  benefit."  He  was 
dismissed  as  one  Arom  whom  no  informa* 
tion  could  be  obtained.  Dr.  Johnson  is 
often  too  hard  on  our  friend  Mr.  Garrick. 
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'  (This  aoeovm  of  Owiaii*!  Poems,  as  |mblish- 
od  by  M'Phemn,  b  that  at  whfch  most  senriMe 
people  have  anived,  though  there  may  be  some 
difleieiice  between  the  plas  and  mHmia  of  the  an- 
eient  ingredients  employed  by  the  tmaskitor. — 
Waltbs  Scott.] 

*  Itfafaik  it  but  Jiistke  to  say,  that  I  believe 
Dr.  Johnson  meant  to  aseribe  Mr.  H<^een*t 
oeodoct  to  inaeeniaey  and>  enthnsiaBm,  and  dki 
Bot  mean  any  ayvefs  impqtatkm  agafaist  Inm. — 

BOfWBLI.. 


When  I  asked  himf  why  be  did  not  men- 
tion him  in  the  Preface  to  his  Shakspeare, 
he  said,  "  Garrick  has  been  liberally  paid 
for  any  thin;  he  has  done  lor  Shakspeare. 
If  I  should  praise  him,  I  shoukl  much  more 
praiae  the  nation  who  paid  him.  He  has 
not  made  Shakspeare  better  known  3:  he 
cannot  illustrate  Shakspeare:  so  I  have 
reaaona  enough  against  mentioning  him. 
were  reasons  necessary.  There  should  be 
reasons  for  it"  I  spoke  of  Mrs.  Mon 
tagu's  very  hi^h  oraisea  of  Garrick.  Jorv- 
SOK.  ■<  Sir,  it  IS  nt  she  should  say  so  much, 
and  I  should '  say  nothing.  Reynolds  is 
foiid  of  her  book,  and  I  wonder  at  it;  for  nei 
ther  I,  nor  Beauclerk,  nor  Mrs.  Thrale, 
could  get  througb  it  *." 

*  ft  has  been  triomphantly*  asked,  *«  Had  not 
the  plars  of  Shakspeare  lain  dormant  for  many 
yieara  before  die  appearance  of  Mr.  Garrick? 
Dkt  be  not  exhibit  the  most  excellent  of  them  fVo- 
qnently  for  thirty  yean  together,  and  render  them 
extremely  poptdar  by.  his  own  inimitable  peribrm- 
anee? "  He  nndonbtedly  did.  But  Dr.  John- 
ion's  assertion  has  been  misnnderrtood.  Know- 
ing as  weH  as  the  objectors  what  has  been  jnat 
stated,  be  mast  necessarily  have  meant,  that  **  Mr. 
Gamck  did  not,  as'  a  eritiek,  make  Shakspeare 
better  known  ;  he  did  not  iHoslrete  any  one  pas- 
sage in  any  of  his  plays  by  acnteneai  of  disquisi- 
lk»n,  or  sagacity  ef  conjecture :  '*  and  what  had 
been  done  with  any  degree  of  excellence  in  that 
way  was  the  proper  and  immediate  subject  of  his 
preftee.  i  may  add  ia  support  of  this  exphma- 
tkm  the  following  anecdote,  related  to  me  by  one 
of  the  ablest  commentators  on  Shakspeare,  who 
knew  ranch  of  Dr.  Johnson  :  *'  Now  I  have  quit- 
ted the  theatre,*'  cries  Garrick,  '*  I  will  sit  down 
and  read  Shakspeare."  •«  Tb  time  vou  should,*' 
exclafaned  Johnson,  **  for  I  much  doubt  if  yoa 
ever  examined  one  of  his  plays  from  the  frit  scene 
to  the  hist"*-BoswBt.L. 

*  No  man  has  less  ihelinatkMi  to  controversy 
than  I  have,  partknlarly  with  a  lady.  .Bat  as  I 
have  ekuiil^,  and  am  conscMns  of  bek^  entitled 
to,  ersdit,  for  the  strictest,  fidelity,  jny  respect  for 
the  pnUiek  obliges  me  to  take  notkse  of  an  ia«a 
natMU  whk;h  tends  to  iropeaoh  it. 

Mrs.  Pmkbu  (bite  Mrs.  Thrale),  to  her  "  Aneo 
dotes  of  Dr.  Johnson,'*  added  the  following  poil«. 
■cnpt: 

"Nap]0a,lOtkFeb.  1T86. 
«  Since  the  foregoing  went  to  Ifess,  having 
seen  a  paaMge  from  Mr.  BoswelPs  '  Tbur  to  the 
Hebrides,'  in  which  it  is  sakl,  that  /  could  not 
get  through  Mrs,  Montagu'a  *  Essay  on  Shaks- 
peare,' I  do  not  delav  a  moment  to  declare,  that, 
on  the  contrary,  I  have  always  commended  ft 
myself,  and  heap^  k  commended  by  every  one 
ebe;  and  few  things  would  give  me  more  concern 
than  to  be  thought  bcapable  of  tasting,  or  unwiU 
Kng  to  testify  my  opimon  of  its  excellence." 

it  Is  remarkable,  that  this  pMlscnpt  k  so  ex- 
pffwed,  as  not  to  point  out  the  perMn  who  said  that 
Mrs.  Thrale  could  not  get  throuj^  Mfi.  MonCagp's 
book;  and,  tfaerefbre,  1  think  it  neeasfary  to  re* 
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Last  nieht  Dr.  Johnson,  gave  us  an  ac- 
count of  me  whole  urocees  of  tanning,  and 
of  the  natuie  of  milk,  and  ^e  various  op 

mmd  MiB.  Pioxad,  that  the  aamrtion  eoncemifig 
her  waa  Dr.  Johnaon's,  and  BOt  mine,  llie  aeo- 
ood  obaervation  that  I  abail  make  on  thia  port- 
acript  ia,  that  it  doea  not  deny  the  fact  aaaerted, 
thong b  I  muat  acknowledge,  from  the  pmiae  it 
bestowa  on  Mra.  Montaga^a  book,  it  may  have 
beei>  designed  to  convey  that  meaning. 

What  MxB.  Thrale^a.  opinion  ia,  or  w^a,  or  whpt 
ahe  may  or  may  not  hav^  aaid  to  Dr.  Johnaon 
concerning  Qin.  Montagu's  book,  it  is  not  nocea- 
aary  for  me  to  inquire.  It  is  only  incumbent  on 
me  to  aacertain  what  Dr.  Johnson  said  to  me.  I 
ahall  therefore  confine  myself  to  a  very  short  state 
of  the  fact. 

The  anfiivonrable  opinion  of  Mrs.  Mentaga*s 
book,  which  Dr.  Johnsoo  ia  here  reported  to  have 
ffiven,  is  known  to  have  been  that  which  he  uni- 
formly  expressed,  aa  many  of  bis  friends,  well  re- 
member. So  much  for  the  authenticity  of  the ' 
paragraph,  as  fiv  aa  i{  relatea  to  lija  own  senti- 
ments. The  words  contuining  the  aasertion,  to 
which  Mis.  Piozzi  objects,  are  printed  from  my 
manuscript  Journal,  and  were  taken  down  at  the 
time.  The  Journal  woa  read  by  Dr.  Johnaon, 
who  pointed  out  some  maccuracies,  which  I. cor- 
rected, but  did  not  mention  any  inaccuracy  in  the 
paragraph  in  question:  and  what  is  still  more  ma- 
leriiii,  and  very  flattering  to  me,'  a  considerable 
part  of  my  Joucpal,  containii^  this  paragmph, 
WiM9  read  several  years  ago  by  Mrs.  T/iraU 
herself  y  wlio  had  it  for  some  time  in  her  pones* 
sion,  and  returned  it  to  me,  without  intimating 
that  Dr.  Johnson-  had  mistaken  her  sentiuienta. 

Wbon  the  firat  edition  of  my  Joorn^l  was  posa- 
ing  through  the  prasB,  it  occurred  toi  me,  that  a 
peculiar  ^licacywaa  neceasary  to  be  observed  in 
reporting  the  opinion  of  one  literary  lady,  concern- 
ing the  performance  of  another;  and  I  had  auch 
scruples  on  that  head,  that,  in  the  proofrsheet,  I 
struck  out  the  name  of  Mn.  Thmle  finem  the 
above  paragraph,  and  two  or  three  hundred  copies 
of  my  book  were  actually  printed  and  published 
without  it;  of  these  ^ir  Joshua  Reynolds's  copy 
happened  to  be  one.  But  while  the  sheet  was 
working  ofT,  a  friend,  for  whose  opinion  I  have, 
great  respect,  suggested  that  I  had  no  right  to  de- 
prive Mn.  Threle  of  the  high  honour  which  Dr. 
Johnaon  had  done  her,  by  stating  her  opinioa 
along  with  that  of  Mf.  Beauclerk,  as  coinciding 
with,  and,  as  it  were,  sanctioning  his  own.  The 
observation  appeared  to  me  so  lyeighty  and  con- 
clusive, that  i  hastened  to  the  printing-house,  and, 
as  a  piece  of  justice,  restored  Mrs.  Thrale  to  that 
place  from  which  a  too  scrupulous  delicacy  had 
excluded  her. 

On  this  simple  state  of  facU  I  shall  make 
no  observation  whatever. — Boswell.  [The 
fact  of  Mrs.  Piozzi 's  liaving  read  his  Jour- 
nal, aa  we  khow  she  did,  and  made  no  objection, 
completely  juvtifies  Mr.  Boswell^and  throWssome 
doubt  over  her  own  veracity.  .  Yet  it  is  possible 
that  this  lively  lady  may  not  have  read  every  line 
of  the  manuscript,  or,  thinking  it  a  mere  private 
memorandum  never  likely  to  be  published,  may 
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eratiotis  upon  it,  as  makiiig  whe^r,  &c.  His 
variety  or  information  is  surpristng);  and 
it  gives  one  much  satisfaction  to  find  such 
a  n^^n  bestowing  his  attention  on  the  nse 
ful  arts  of  life.  Ulinitk  was  mueh  siruek 
with  his  knowledge;  and  said,  ''He  is  a 
great  orator,  sir;  itis'musiek  to  hear  thii 
man  q)eak."  A  strange  thooght  struek 
me,  to  try  if  he  knew  any  thing  of  an  art, 
or  whatever  it  should  he  called,  which  is  no 
doubt  very  useful  in  lite,  hut  which  lies  far 
out  of  the  way  of  a  phik)eopher  and  poet; 
I  mean  the  trade  of  a  hutcner. '  I  enticed 
him  into  the  subject,  by  connecting  it  with 
the  various  researches  into  the  manners 
and  customs  of  uncivilized  nationsy  that 
have  been  made  by  our  late' navigators  into 
the  South  Seas.  I  began  with  observing, 
that  Mr.  (now  Sir  Joseph)  Banks  telk  us, 
that  the  art  of  slaughtering  animals  was 
not  known  in  Otaheite,  for,  instead  of 
bleeding  to  death  their  dogs  (a  common 
food  with  them),  they  strangle  them 
This  he  told  me  himself;  and  I  supposed 
that  their  hogs  were  killed  in  the  same  way 
Dr.  Johnson  said,  '*  This  must  be  owing  to 
their  not  having  knives,  though  they  have 
sharp  stones  with  which  they  can  cut  a 
carcass  in*  pieces  tolerably."  By  degrees, 
he  showed  that  he  knew  something  even  of 
butchery.  ^<  Different  animals,"  said  be, 
*<  are  killed  differently.  An  ox  is  knocked 
down,  and  a  calf  stunned;  but  a  sheep  has 
its  throat  cut,  without  any  thing  being 
doae^to  stupiiy  it.  The  butchers  have  no 
view  to  the  ease  of  the  animals,  but  only  to 
make  them  quiet,  fbr  their  own  safety  and 
convenience.  A  sheep  can  give  them  little 
trouble.  Hales  is  of  opinion  that  every  an- 
imal shouki  be  bkxxled,'  without  having 
any  blow  given  to  it,  because  it  bleeds  bet- 
ter." BoswBLL.  "  That  wouki  be  crueL** 
Johnson.  "  No,  sir;  there  is  not  much 
pain,  if  the  jugular  vein  be  properly  cut" 
Pursuing  the  subject,  he  said,  the  kennels 
of  South  wark  ran  with  blood  two  or  three 
days  in  the  week;  that  he  was  afVaid  there 
were  slaughter-houses  in  more  streets  iii 
London  than  one  supposes  (speaking  vrith 
a  kind  of  horrour  of  butchering);  and  yet, 
he  added,  ''any  of  us  would  kill  a  cow, 
rather  than  not  have  beef."    I  said  we 

not  have  thov|^t  it  worth  while  to  contradict  aueh 
an  obiter  dictum  of  Dr.  Johnson's.  Mn.  Mon- 
tagu's Essay  k  lively,  and  not  lone,  and  it  wonM 
have  been  very  strange  if  Mn.  Pioai  had  nsi 
been  able  to  read  it  through.  Let  it  be  recollecled, 
that  Johnson,  who  talked  in  this  depradatiag  way 
o/Mra.  Montagu,  talked  and  wrofe  to  her  ia  a 
style  of  almost  fulsome  adulatioiL  See  4uUe,  ppt 
152,2«0,n.  See  also  MiaaReyaokit'a  JUcallee- 
tions  of  Dr,  Jolmsoa,^~Ev.] 

1  [We  have  ^heady  seen  («»te,  p.  11),  tha 
he  had  an.eariy  oppoitonity  of  leamBig  tha  da* 
tails  of  the  aif  of  tanning.— £d.] 
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tovla  not  "  Yes,"  •  said  he,  «*  any  one 
may.  The  buslnew  of'S  butcher  is  a  trade 
indeed,  that  is  tp  say,  there  is  an  appren- 
ticeship served  to  it;  but  it  iriay  be  Mamt 
in  a  month."  ' 

I  mentioned  a  ^hib  m  London,  at  the 
Boar's-head  in  Eastcheap,  the  very  tavern 
where  FatetaiT  and  his  joyous  companions 
met;  the  members  of  which  all  assume 
Shakspeare's  characters.  One  is  Falstaff, 
another  Prince  Henry ^  another  Bardolph, 
w^  so  on.  Johnson*  **  Do'n't  be  pf  ft^ 
sir.  Now  that  you  have  a  name,  you  must 
be  careftil  to  -a\T)id  many  thinffs,  not  bad 
in  themselves,  but  which  will  lessen  your 
character*.  This  every  msn  who  has  a 
name  must  observe.  A  man  who  is  not 
publickly  known  may  live  In  London  as  he 
pleases,  without  any  notice  being  taken  of 
nijn;  b*«;t  it  is.  wonderful  how  a  terson  of 
any  consequence  is  watched.  Ttiere  was 
a  member  of  parliament  9,  who  wanted  to 
prepare  himself  to  speak  on  a  question  that 
was  to  come  Qn  in  the  house;  and  he  and  I 
were  to  talk  it  over  together.  He  did  not 
wish  it  should  be  known  that  he  talked  with 
me;  so  he  would  not  let  me  come  to  his 
house,  but  came  to  ^nine.  Some  time  afler 
he  had  made  his  speech  in  the  house  3,  Mrs, 
Cholmondeley,  a  very  airy  lady,  told  me, 
*  Well^  you  could  make  nothing  of  him  V 
naming  the  gentleman;  which  was  a  proof 
that  he  .wa»  watched.  I  had  once  some 
business  ^  to  do  for  government,  and  I  went 
to  Lord  North's.  JPrecaution  wss  taken  that 
it  should  not  be  known..  It  was  dark  be- 
fore T  went-^  yet  a  few  days  after  I  was 
told,  *  Well,  you  have  been  with  Lord 
North.'  That  the  door  of  the  prime  min- 
ister should  be  watched  is  not  strange;  but 
that  .a  member  of  parliament  should  be 
watched,  or  that  my  aoor  should  be  watch* 
ed,  is  wonderful." 
,  We  set  out  this  morning  on  our  way  to 
Talisker,  in   UlMsh^M  boat,  havii>g^  takeii 
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>  1  do  not  see  why  I  might  not  have  been  of 
tbls  club  withoat  lessening  my  charactk.  But 
Dr.  John8on*8  cantion  against  sopposing  one's  self 
iMnoealed  in  London  may  be  very  osefal  to  pre- 
vent some  people  from  doinc  many  thio^,  not 
Only  foolish,  bat  crnninal. — Boswelu 

*  [The  Editor  suspects  that  Johnson's  friend, 
Mr.  William  Fhzherbert,  (see  ante,  pp.  S9, 168, 
and  ffQ$t,  Ifith  Sept  1777)  was  here  meant  He 
i«t  i»  parliament  from  1761  to  his  death,  in  1772. 
In  1765  he  was  mads  a  lofd  of  Tnde.  No 
speech  of  his  is  preserved — a  eirenmstance  vary 
notaol,  if  Mis.  Cholmondeley  allnded  to  an  aft- 
tenipt  of  his.— Ed.] 

'  [Mra.  Cholfnondeley  was  a  younger  sister  of 
the  eelobiated  Margaret  Woffington.  6he  mar- 
ried the  Hon.  and  Rev.  Geoige  Cboimsikleioy.^ 

.  *  [No  doabt  about  one  of  his  political  pam* 
pUets;  prahably  thai  respecting  the  Falkland  Is- 


les ve  of  him  and'  his  Aiitflfy. .  Mr.  Donald 
McQueen  still  favoured  us*with  his  cdmpa-* 
ny,  for  whk;h  we  were  much  obliged  to 
him.  As  we  sailed  along,  Dt>  Johnson 
got  into  one  of  his  fits  of  railing  at  the 
Scbts.  He  owned  that  they  had  been  a 
very  learned  nation'  for,  a  hundred  years, 
from  about  1550  to  about  1650;  but  that 
they  afforded  the  only  instance  of  a  people 
among  whom  the  ans  of  civil  life  did  not 
fidvance  in  proportion  with  learning^  that 
they  had  hardly  any  trade,  4by  money,  or 
any  elegance,  before  the  Union;  that  i|f 
was  strange  that,  with  all  the  advantages  * 
possessed  oy  other  nations,  they  had  not 
any  of  those  eonveniencies  and  embellish- 
ments which  are  the  fruit  of*  industry,  till 
they  came  in  contact^-with  a  civilized  peo« 
pie.  <<  We  have  taught  you,"  said  he, "  and 
we'll  do  the  same  in  time  to  all  barbarous 
nations,  to  the  Cherokee*,  and  at  last  to  the 
Ourah^OutangSj"  hiughinff  vrith  as.  mvSih 
gtee  as  if  Alonboddo  Had  been  present. 
BoswELL.  ."  We  had  wine  before  the 
Uhion."  JoHNSQfir,  f<No,  sir;  you  had 
some  weak  stuff,  the  refuse  of  France, 
which  would  not  make  you  drunk.  ^'  Bos- 
WILL.  "  I  assure  you,  sir,  there  was  a 
great  deal  of  drunlcenneas."  Johmboi^ 
**So,  sir;  there  weTe.pe<>ple  who  died  or 
dropsies,  which  they  contracted  in  trying 
to  get  drunk."  .  .      . 

,  I  must  here  glean  some  of  his  converse* 
tion  at  UUnish,  which  i  have  omitted.  He 
repeated  his  remark,  that  a  man  in  a  sk^ 
was  worse  than  a  man  in  a  jail.  *<  The 
man  in  a  jail,"  said  he,  <<  has  more  room^ 
better  food,  and  eommonly  better  companv, 
and  is  in  safety."  '^  Ay  ;  but,"  said  Mr, 
M'^ueeo,  <<  the  man  in  the  ship  has  the 
pleasing  hope  of  getting  to  shore."  Johk- 
SON.  "  Sir,  I  am  not  taUcing  of  a  man's  fret- 
ting to  shore,  but  of  a  man  while  he  is  in  a 
ship ;  and  then,  I  say,  he  is  worse  than  a 
man  whiks  he  is  in  a  jail.  A  man  in  a  jail- 
may  have  the  ^pUatin/f  hope^  of  getting 
out.  A  man  confined  for  only  a  umited 
time  actually  ha$  it  ^."  Macleod  mention- 
ed his  schemes  for  canytng  on  fislieries  with 
spirit,  and  that  he  would  wish  to  under, 
stand  the  construction  ot  boats.  |  suggest 
ed  that  he  might  go  to  a  dock-vaid  and. 
work,  as  Peter  the  Great  did.  Johkbov. 
"  Nay,  sir,  he  need  not  work.  Peter  the 
Great  had  not  the  sense  tpsee  that  the  mere 
mechanical  work  may  be  done  by  any  body« 
and  that  there  is  the  same  art  in  construct 
ing  a  vessel,  whether  thel)oards  are  well  or 
Ul  wrought.  Sir  Christopher  Wren  might 
as  well  have  served  his  time  to  a  bricklayer, 
and  first,  indeed,  to  a  brickmaker." 

•There  is  a  beautiful  little  island  in  the 
Loch  of  Dunvegan,  called  Isa.    Macleod' 


*  [See  more  on  this  sabjeet,,  posf,  I8th  Marahy 
1776.— Ed.1 
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said,  he  woold  give  it  to  Dr.  Johnson,  on 
condition  of  his  residing  on  it  three  months 
in  the  year  ;  nay  one  montli.  Dr.  Johnson 
was  highiy  amused  with  the  fancy.  I  have 
seen  him  please  himself  with  little  things, 
even  with  mere  ideas  like  the  present  He 
talked  a  great  deal  of  this  island  ;  how  he 
would  huild  a  house  there — ^how  he  would 
fortify  it— how  he  would  have  cannon — how 
he  would  plant — how  he  would  sallv  out,  and 
fake  the  ble  of  Muck  i ;  and  then  he  laugh- 
ed with  unconiKon  gk«,  and  could  hardlv 
leave  off.  I  have  seen  him  do  so  at  a  small 
matter  that  struck  him,  and  was  a^  sport  to 
no  one  else  9«  Mr!  Langton  told  me,  that  one 
night  he  did  so  while  tne  companjr  were  all 
grave  about  him  y^^uiy  Garrick,  in  his  sig- 
nificant smarc  manner,  darting  his  eyes 
around,  exclaimed,  "  Very  jocose,  to  be 
sure  !"  Macleod  encouraged  the  fanc^  of 
Dr.  Johnson's  becoming  owner  -of  an 
island ;  told  him,  that  it  was  the  practice 
in  this  country  to  name  ever)r  man  b^  his 
lands ;  and  begged  leave  to  drink  10  him  in 
that  mode  ;  ''hlaiid  ha,  your  health  f'^ 
UlinUh,  To/uArer,  Mr.  M'Queen,  and  I, 
all  joined  in  our  different  manners-,  while 
Dr.  Johnson  bowed  to  each,  with  much 
yNod  humour. 

We  had  good  weather,  and  a  fine  sail 
this  day.  The  shore  war  varied  with  hills, 
and  rocks,  and  corn  fields,  and  bushes,  which 
are  here  dignified  with  the  name  of  natural 
¥food.  We  landed  near  the  house  of  F*er- 
niley,  a  farm  possessed  by  another  gentle- 
man of  the  name  of  Macleod,  who,  expect- 
ing our  arrival,  was  waiting  on  the  snore, 
with  a  horse  for  Dr.  Johnson.  The  rest  of 
us  walked.  At  dinner,  I  expressed  to 
Macleod  the  joy  which  I  had  in  seeing  him 
on  such  cordial  terms  with  his  clan.  "  Gov- 
ernment,'' said  he,  "  has  deprived  us  of  our 
ancient  power ;  but  it  cannot  deprive  us  of 
ourdomestick  satisfactions.  I  would  rather 
drink  punch  in  one  of  their.houses  (mean- 
ing the  houses  of  his  people),  than  be  ena- 
bled, by  Uieir  hardships,  to  have  claret  in^ 
my  own."  This  should  be  the  sentiment  of 
every  chieftain.  All  that  he  can  get  by 
raising  his  rents  is  mere  luxury  in  his  own 
house.  Is  it  not  better  to.  share  the  profits 
of  his  estate,  to  a  certain  degree,  with  his 
kinsmen,  and  thus  have  both  sociai  inter- 
course and  patriarchal  influence? 
,  We  had  a  very  good  ride,  for  about  three 
miles,  to  Talisker,  where  Colonel  Mscleod 
introduced  us  to  his  lady.  We  found  here 
Mr.  Donald  M'Lean,  the  young  Laird  of 


^  [When  Boooaparta  fint  nirveyed  his  new 

I     WYereigiity  of  Elba,  he  talked  joeularly  of  laJrtng 

the  little  idand  of  Piuofla.  So  natural  to  inaiikipS 

'     feeiiiB  to  be  the  desire  of  conquest,,  that  it  was  the 

6iit  thought  of  the  speculative  moralist,  as  well  as 

of  the  dethroned  asnrper. — ^Ed.] 

■  [See  ague,  p.  821.— Ed.] 
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Col  (nephew  to  TaH$ker^,  to  whom  I  de- 
livered the  letter  with  which  I  had  been  fa- 
voured by  his  uncle.  Professor  Macleod,  at 
Aberdeen.  He  was  a  little  lively  yoeng 
man.  We  found  he  had  been  a  gt>od  dad 
in  England,  studying  farming,  and  was  re- 
solved to  improve  the  value  of  his  father's 
lands,  without  oppressing  his  tenants,  or  lo- 
sing the  ancient  Highland  fashions. 

Talisker  is  a  bett^  place  than  one  com- 
monly fibds  in  Sky.  It  is  situated  in  a  rich 
bottom.  Before  it  is  a  wide  expanse  of  sea, 
on  each  hand  of  which  are  immense  rocks ; 
and,  at  some  distance  in  the  seai,  thoe  are 
three  columual  rocks  rising  to  sharp  points. 
The  billows  break  with  prodigioiK  forte 
and  noise  on  the  coast  of  Talisker.  There 
are  here  a  good  many  well-growii  trees. 
Talisker  is  an  extensive  farm.  The  pos- 
sessor of  it  has,  for  several  generations, 
been  the  next  heir  to  Macleod,  as  there  hss 
been  but  one  son  always  in  that  familv. 
The  court  before  the  house  is  most  injodi- 
eiously  paved  with  the  round  bluish^gray 
pebbles  which  are  fooiid  upon  the  aea-shore; 
so  that  you  walk  as  if  upon  cannon-balb 
driven  into  the  gfround.' 

Afler  supper,  I  talked  of  the  assiduity  of 
the  Scottish  clergy,  in  visiting  and  privalr- 
ly  instructing  their  parishioners,  and  obser- 
ved h(>w  much  in  this  they  excelled  tiie 
English  clergy.  Dr.  Johnson  wonkl  not 
let  this  pass.  He  tried  to  turn  it  off,  by 
wyin^,  "  There  are  different  ways  of  in- 
structing. Our  elergy  pray  and  preach." 
Macleod  and  I  pressed  the  subject,  upon 
which  he  grew  warm,  and  broke  forth  :  **  I 
do  not  believe  your  people  are  better  in- 
structed. If  the V  are,  it  is  the  blind  lead- 
ing the  Wind  ;  for  your  clergy  are  not  in- 
structed themselves."  Thinking  he  had 
gone  a  little  to  iar,  he  checked  hhnself,  and 
added,  "  When  I  talk  of  the  ignorance  of 
your  clergy,  I  talk  of  them  as  a  body  :  I  do 
not  mean  that  there  are  not  individuak 
who  are  learned  (looking  at  Mr*  M' Queen). 
I  suppose  there  are  such  among  the  clergy 
in  M  uscovv.  The  clergy  of  England  have 
produced  the  most  valuable  books  in  sup- 
port of  religion,  both  in  theory  and  practice. 
What  have  your  clei]g:y  done,  ainoe  yoa 
su^k  into  presbyterianism?^  Can  yon  name 
one  book  of  any  value,  on  a  religious  sub- 
ject, written  by  them?"  We  were  silent 
"  I'll  help  you.  .Forbes  wrote  very  well  j 
but  I  believe  he  wrote  before  episcopacy 
was  quite  extinguished."-  And  then  paus- 
ing a  little,  he  said,  «*  Yes,  you  have  Wish- 
art  AOAiHST    Repentance^."      Boswbll. 


^  This  was  a  daHenMis  made  of  deaeripiioa,ftr 
the  pnn^  of  his  aigaueat;  lor  what  he  aikM 
to  was,  a  sermon  pabtished  by  the  leaned  Dr. 
William  Wishart,  fomeriy  principal  of  the  oal- 
lage  at  Edinbarghy  to  wan  men  agamwi 
hig  in  a  deathbed  repentance,  of  tfaa  f 
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'<  But,  811,  we  am  not  eontendin^  for  the 
superior  leaniin|^  of  our  clerffyi  but  for  their 
superior  assiduity.'*'  He  iwre  us  down 
Bgrain,  with  thuivderin^  aifainst  their  igno- 
rance, and  said  to  me,  <*  I  see  yon  have  not 
been  well  taught ;  for  you  have  not  charity," 
He  bad  been  in  some  measure  forced  into 
this  warmth,  by  the  exulting  air  which  I 
aflsuroed ;  for,  when  he  began,  he  naid, 
**  Since  you  i»iU  drive  the  naill"  He 
again  thought  of  good  Mr.  McQueen,  and, 
taking  hjm  by  uie  hand,  said,  "Sir,  I 
did  not  mean  any  disrespect  to  you.'' 

Her«  I  must  observe,  that  he  conquered 
by  deserting  his  ground,  and  not  meeting 
the  a^rgument  as  I  had  put  it.  The  aasiou- 
ity  of  the  Scottish  clergy  is  certainly  great- 
er thaa  that  of  the  English.  His  taking  up 
the  topbk  of  their  not  having  so^  much 
learning,  was,  though  ingenious,  yet  a  fal- 
lacy in  logick.  It  was  as  if  there  should 
be  a  dispute  whether  a  roan'9  hair  is  well 
dressed,  and  Dr.  Johnson  should  say, "  Sir^ 
his  hair  cannot  be  well  dressed  ;  for  he  has 
a  dirty  shirt,  ^o  roan  who  has  not  clean 
linen  has  his  hair  well  dressed."  When 
some  days  adefwards  he  read  this  pssssge, 
he  said,  "  No,  sir ;  I  did  not  sav  that  a 
man's  hair  could  not  be  well  dresfted  because 
he  has  not  clean  linen,  but  because  he  is 
bald." 

.  He  used  one  argument  against  the  Scot- 
tish elergy  being  learned,  which  I  doubt 
was  not  good.  '*  As  we  believe  a  man  dead 
till  we  know  that  he  is  alive ;  so  we  believe 
men  ignorant  till  we  know  that  the^  are 
leerne£"  Now  our  maxim  in  law  w,  to 
presuihe  a  man  aHve,  till  we  know  he  is 
dead.  However,  indeed,  it  may  be  answer- 
ed, that  we  must  first  know  he  has  lived  ; 
and  that  we  have  never  known  the  learning 
of  the  Scottish  clergjr.  Mr.  M' Queen, 
though  he  was  of  opimon  that  Dr.  Johnson 
had  deserted  the  point  really  in  dispute, 

was  much  pleased  with  what  he  said,  and 
owned  to  roe,  he  thought  it  very  just ;  and 
Mrs.  Macleod  was  so  much  Captivated  by 
his  eloouence^  that  she  told  me,  <<  1  was  a 
good  advocate  for  a  bad  caose." 


of  which  he  enteitaiaed  notiotM  v^ry  different 
from  tho$€  of  Dr.  /oAnjon.— Boiwsli..  [Mr. 
Boflwell  leeini  here  to  have  been  betrayed  by  the 
pexBonal  or  natioaal  offence  which  he  took  at  Dr. 
Johmion*!  depreciation  of  the  Scottish  clercy,  into 
making  an  ancharitablo  and,  ai  it  woula  seem, 
anfounded  char^  oo  his  great  frieiid*i  religioai 
tenets.  It  does  i«ot-r-that  the  Editor  is  aware  of 
--appear  that  Johnson  ever  expressed  any  confi- 
dence in  a  deathbed  repentarue  ;  on  the  contra- 
ry,  his  whole  life  was  a  practical  contradiction  of 
his  entertaining  aay  soch  belief.  His  Prayern 
and  Meditatiani  refate  soch '  an  inipatation  in 
every  page;  and,  in  his  oonvefsations,  Boswell 
himself  records,  in  numberle»$  instances,  an  a&- 
soiutely  oppoike  opinbn.^-£i).  ] 
VOL.  1.  53 


Fridmf^  94IA  A^piem&er.'^This  was  a 
^ood  day.  Dr.  Johnson  told  us,  st  break 
last,  that  he  rods  harder  at  a  fox  chase 
than  any  body^.  "The  English,"  said 
he,  <<  are  the  only  natkm  who  ride  hard 
a-h  anting.  A  Frenchman  ^09»  out  upon  % 
managed  horse,  snd  capers  m  the  field,  and 
no  more  thinks  of  leapmga  hedge  >  than  of 
mounting  a  breach.  Lord  Powerscourt^ 
laid  a  wager,  in  Franoe,  that  he  would  ride  a 
great  many  miles  in  s  certain  short  tinie. 
The  French  academicians  sdl  to  work,  and 
cateulated  tiiat,  lYom  the  resistance  of  th» 
air,  it  was  impossible  His  bfdship,  how-  ' 
ever,  performed  it" 

Our  money  being  nearlv  exhausted,  vm 
sent  a  bill  for  thirty  poun<u,  drawn  on  Sir 
William  Forbes  and  Co.,  to  Lochbracca* 
dale,  but  our  mcssonfrer  found  it  very  difficult 
to  procure* cash  for  it ;  at  length,  4iowever, 
he  ^t  us  value  from  the  master  of  a  vessel 
which  was  to  carry  sway  some  emigrants. 
There  is  a  great  scarcity  of  specie  in  Sky  K 
Mr.  M' Queen  said  he  had  the  utmost  dilfir 
culty  to  pav  his  servants'  wages,  or  to  pay 
lor  any  little  thing  which  he  has  to  buy. 
The  rents  are  paid  in  bills,  which  the  dro- 
vers give.  The  people  consume  a  vast  deal 
of  snuff  and  tobacco,  for  which  they  must, 
pay  ready  money ;  and  pedlars,  who  come  * 
about  selling  goods,  as  there  is  not  a  shop 
in  the  island,  carry  away  the  cash.  >  If  there 
were  encouragement  given  to  fisheries  and 
manulactures,  there  miffht  be  a  circulation 
of  money  introduced.  I  got  one-^nd-tweas 
ty  shillings  in  silver  at  Portree,  which  was 
thought  a  wonderful  store. 

TalMcTt  Mr.  M'Queen,  and  I^  walked 
out,  and  looked  at  no  less  than  fifteen  difieiw 
ent  waterfalls  near  the  house,  in  the  spaoe 
of  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile.  We  also  saw 
Cuchillin's  well,  said  to  have  been  the  fa- 
vourite flaring  of  that  ancient  hero.  I  drank 
of  it  The  water  is  adtuirable.  On  the 
shore  are  mapy  stones  full  of  crystallizations 
in  the  heart 


*  [This  seems,  agam,  to  sopport  the  idea  that 
JoluHon,  at  one  perMNi  of  his  life,  kttfUed  haHt» 
nally.-*See  «i<e,  p.  28t.— En.} 

*  [Bocaas^  m  the  greater  part  of  Fnnoe,  there 
are  no  hedges;  nor  do  thejr  haot,  in  the  sense-^ 
in  which  we  nse  that  word-Hif  rvfuiMg  dintn 
the  animal. — Ed.] 

3  [Probably  Rk:liard  Wlngfield,  third  Tisconnt 
of  the  last  creation,  bom  in  1730,  ancoeeded  his 
brother  in  1764,  and  died  in  1788.  The  edi- 
tor sees  reason  to  beliere  that  Edward,  the  second 
▼isdoant,  sometimes  called  "the  French  Lord 
Power$eourt,*'  was  here  meant,  and  not  his 
nephew  Richard.-^£D.] 

*  [This  scarcity  of  cash  still  exists  oa  the  islands^ 
in  several  of  which  fivo-ahilliog  notes  ate  ncffossa 
lily  issued,  to  have  some  circoTating  medinm.    If 
yon  insist  on  having  chauge,  you  roust  parchaaa 
something  at  a  shop.— Waltkr  Scott.'] 
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i- hough  our  d>tigil^  friend ,  Mr.  McLean, 
was  but  the  voung  taird,  he  had  the  title  of 
Col  constantly  given  him.  Afler  dinner  he 
and  I  walked  to  the  top  of  PrieehweH,  a  ^ery 
high  rocky  hill,  ham  whence  there  is  a  vifew 
of  Barra — the  Long  Island  *— Berniera — the 
Loch  of'Dunvegan — ^part  of  Rum— pan  of 
Rasay,  and  a  vast  deal  of  the  Isle  of  Sky. 
Col,  though  he>had  come  into  Sky  with  an 
intention  to  be  at  Dun  vegan,  and  pass  a 
considerable  time  in  the  island,  most  polite- 
ly resolved  firft  to  conduct  us  to  Mull,  and 

.then  to  return  to  Sky.  This  was  a  very 
fortunate  circumstance;  ibr  -  he  planned  an 
expedition  for.  us  of  more  variety  than 
merely  going  to  Mull.  He  proposed  we 
should  see  the  islands  of  £^,  Muck,  Col, 
and  Tyr-yi'.  In  all  -these  islanda  he  could 
show  us  evei'y  thiiig  worth  seeing;  and  in 
MulUhe  said  he  should  he  as  if  at  home,  his 
father  having  lands  there,  and  he  at  a  farm. 
Dr.  Johnson  did  not  talk  miich  to-day, 
but  seemed  intent  in  listening  to  the  schehies 
of  future  excursion,  plaimed  by  CoL  Dfj 
Birch,  however,  being  mentioned,  he  sHid, 
he  had  more  anecdotes  than  any  man.  I 
said,  Percv  had  a  great  many;  that  he  flow- 
ed with  them  like  one  of  the  brooks  here. 
JoHKsoN.  "  If  Percy  is  like  <me  of  the 
brooks  here.  Birch  was  like  the  river  Thrones. 
Birch  excelled  Percy  in  that,  as  much  as 
Percy  excels  Goldsmith.".  I  mentioned 
Lord  Hailes  as  a  man  of  anecdote*  He 
was  not  pleased  with  him,  for  publishing 
9iily  such  memorials  and  letters  as  were  un- 
favourable for  the  Stuart  family.  "  If," 
said  he,  "  a  man  fairly  warns  you,  *  I  am 
to  give.  aH  the  ill — do  you  find  the  good,  he 
may;  but  if  the  object  which  he  professes 
be  to  give  a  view  of  a  reign,  let  him  tell  all 
the  truth,  r  would  tell  truth  of  the  two 
Georges,  or  of  that  scoundrel.  King  Wil- 
liam*. Granger's  V  Biographical  History  " 
is  full  of  curious  anecdote^  but  might  have 
been  better  done.  The  dog  is  a  whig.  I 
do  not  like  niuch  to  see  a  whig  in  any  dress; 
but  I  hate  to  see  a  whig  in  a  pawon's  gown»** 
•  Saturday,  35(h  StvUmber* — It  was  re- 
solved that  we  should  set  out,  in  order  to 
return  to  Slate,  to  be  ih  readiness  to  take 
boat  whenever  there  shoukl  be  a  fair  wind. 

.  pT.  Johnson  remained  in  his  chamber  writ- 
ing a  letter,  audit  was  long  before  we  could 
get  him  into  motion.  He  did  not  come  to' 
reakfast,  but  had  it  sent  to  him.  When 
he  had  finisned  his^  letter,  it  was  twelve 
o'cloclc,  and  we  should  have  set  out  at  ten. 
When  I  went  up  to  him,  he  said  to  me, "  Do 
you  remember  a  song  which  begins 2,      ^ 

*  tA  aeries  ofblaodfl;  the  two  Uists,  Benbeca- 
kif,' and ' some  othen,  are  called  by' the  geoeral 
OBcrae  of  Limg  Island. — Ed.]    ' 
.  •  [The  song  begins 

**  Welcome,  welcome,  brbther  debtor,  , 
To  this  poor  bat  merry  plece.^* 


<  Sirecy  islaad  is  a  pmon 

Strongly  narded  by  the  aea  ; 
Kiagt  aad  priiioe!i,  for  that  nsmon, 
Prisoaev  are,  as  well  as  we  I '  " 
'   I  suppose  he  had  been  thiakinp  of  our 
confined-  situation.     He  would  fain  have 
got  into  a  boat  from  hience,  instemd  of  ridinf 
back  to  Slate.  '  A  scheme  for  it  was  propos- 
ed.    He  said,  ^^  We  Ml  not  be  driven  tame^ 
from  it:  "  but  it  proved  impracticable* 

Wetook  leave  of  Macleod  and  TaHsker, 
from  whom  we  parted  with  regret*  TaIm- 
Jcer,  paving  been  bred  to  phjsick,  had  a 
tincture  of  scholarahip  in  his  conveiaation, 
«^ich  pleas^  Dr.  Johnson,  and  he  had 
some  very  (rood  books;  and  beinsf  a  eofoael 
in  t^  Dutch  service^  he  and  hia  lady,  in 
consequence  of  having  lived  abroad,  had  in* 
troduced  the  ease  apd  politeness  of  the  con- 
tinent into  this  rude  fcgion.  • 

Young  Col  was  now  our  leader.  Mr. 
M'Queeli  was  to  accompany  Us  half  a  day 
more.  We  stopped  at  a  -little  hut,-  wliere 
we  saw  an  old  womaii  grinding  whh  the 
ftteni,' the 'ancient.  Highland  insttmment 
which  it  is  said  was  U8«i  by  the  Romans; 
bui  which,  being  very  alow  in  its  operatioDi 
is  ahnost  entirely  gone  into  disuse. 

The  walls  of  the  cottages  in  Sky,  instead 
of  being  one  compacted  mass  of  atones,  are 
often  formed  by  two  exterior  surfaces  of 
stone,  filled  up  with  earth  in  the  middle, 
which-  makes  them  very  warm.  The  roof 
is  generally  bad.  .  They  are  thatched,  aome^ 
times  with  «traw,  sometimes  with  heath, 
sometimes  with  tern.  The  thatch  is  secar* 
edbv  ropes x»f  straw,  or  of  heath;  and,  Co 
fix  the  ropes,  there  is  a  stone  tied  to  the  end 
of  each.  These  stones  han^  round  the 
bottom  of  the  roof,  and  make  it  look  like  a 
lady's  hair  in  papers;  but  I  shouM  think 
that,  when  there  is  wind,  they  would  come 
down,  and  knock  people  on  the  head. 

We  dined  at  the  inn  at  Sconser,  wfaeie  I 
had  the  pleasure  to  find  a  letter  from  my 
wife.  Here  we  parted  from  our  learned 
companion,  Mr. -^Donald  McQueen.  Dr. 
Johnson  took  leave  of  him  verv  afi^ctioB- 
ately,  Saying, "  Dear  sir,  do  not  forget  me?» 
We  settleil,  that  he  shouki  write  an  account 
of  the  Islc^  of  Sky,  which  Dr.  Johnson 
promised  to  revise.  He«aid,  Mr.  M'Qveea 
should  tell  ail  that  he  could;  distingutshhi^ 
what  he  himself  knew,  what  was  tradition* 
al,  and  what  conjectural. 

We  sent  our  horses  round  a  point  of  land, 
that  we  might  shun  some  very  bad  road; 
and  resolved  to  go  forward  by  sea.  It  was 
seven  o^clock  when  we  got  ^nto  our  boa*. 
We  had  many  .showers,  and  it  .aoon  grew 
pretty  dark.  Dr.  Johnson  sat.  aiieoi  and 
patient.  Once  he  said,,  as  he  looked  on  the 
'  black  coast  of  Sky,-^black,  as  being  oompos- 


The  rtanza  quot^  by  Johmen  is  the  sixth.    See 
Rit^on*9  Songs,  V.  il  p.  105. — Ej},J 
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nd  of  rocks  seen  in  the  daflk,— •"  This  is  very 
fiolcmn."  Our  hoatmei)  were  nide  singera, 
and  seemed  so  Uke  wiki  Inttians,  thstaveiy 
Httie  im^ginatioir  was  necessary  to  give  one 
an  irapredsion  of  being  upon  an  American 
ri  ver.  We  landed  at  Strolimus,  from  whence 
we  got  a  guide  to  walk  before  us,^  (or  two 
miles,  to  Corrichatachii).  Not  beinff  able 
to  procure  a  horse  for  our'  baggage,  1  took 

,  one  portmanteau  before  me,  aikl  Joseph 
another^  .  We  had  but  a^single  star  to  ligat 
us  on  our  way.    It  was  about  eleven  when 

,     we  arrived.    We  were  most  hospitably  re 

I  ceived  by  the  master  and  mistress^  who 
were  just  ffoing-  to  bed,  but,  with  unaffected 
ready  kindness,  made  a  good  firej  and  at 
twjelve  o'clock  at  night  had  supper  on,  the. 
table. 

James  Macdonald,  of  Knockow,  JTti^*- 
inirgh*$  brother,  whom  we  had  seen  at 
Ringsburgh,  was  there.  He  showed  me  a 
bond  granted  hy  the  late  Sir  James  Mac- 
donald,  to  old  KMigskurghf  the  preamble  of 
which  does  so  much  honour  to  the  feelings 
of  that  much-lamented  g^entleman,  that  I 
thought  it  worth  transcribing;  It  was  as 
follows; 

*'  I^  Sir  James  Ma^do^akl,  of  Macdonald, 
baronet,  now,  af\er  arriving  at  my  perfect 
a^e,  from  the  friendship  I  bear  to  Alexander 
Macdonald,  of  Kingsbur^i  and  in  return 
for  the  long  and  faithful  services  done 
and  performed  by  him  to  my  deceased 
father,  and  to  myself  during  my  minority, 
when  he  was  one  of  my  tutors  and  curators; 
being  resolved,  now  that  the  said  Alexan- 
der Macdonald  is  advanced  in  years,  to 
contribute  my  endeavours  for  making  his 
old  age  placid  and  comfortable,'' — therefore 
he  grants  him  an  annuity  of  fifty  pounds 
sterling  ^ 

Dr.  Johnson  went  to  bed  soon.  When 
one  bowl  of  (much  was  finished,  I  rose,  and 

>  was  near  the  door,  in  my  wa^  up  stairs  to 
bed;  .^utCorriehaiaehin  said  it  was  the 
first  time  Col  had  been  in  Ins  bouseli  and 
he  should  have  his  bovl;^nd  would  not  I 
join  in  drinking  it?  The  heartiness  of  my 
hpnest4ahdiord,'and  the  desire  of  doing  so- 

'       cial  hojBonr  to  our  very  oblif^ing  conductor, , 
induced  me  to  sit  down  again.     CoV§  bowl 
was  finished;  and  by  that  time  we  were 
well  warmed.     .A  third  bowl    was   soon 
made,  and  that  too  was  finished.     We 

I  were  cordial,  and  merry  to  a  high  degree; 
but  of  what  passed  I  have  no  reeoUection,- 
with  any  accuracy.  I  remember  calling 
CartiehitMikm  by  the  familiar  appellation 
of  CefT»,  which  his  friends  do*    A  fourth . 

'       bowl    was    made,    by   which   tiip0    ^^^9 

[       and  young    M^Kinnoa,    Corriehmtai}hiu^$ 
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I  ^  ['rh6.freamhU  tm  woU  tsioiigh-,  bat  one  tb 

I        melined  to  my,  **  O  lame  and  impoMlit  •oneln- 
tioo! "    It  furelj  was  a  paltiy  son^  for  mdi  aa 
I        accasion,  and  betwoea  such  paities. — ^Ed.] 


son,  slipped  away  to  bed.  I  continued  a 
little  with  Corri  and  Knoekaw^  but  at  last 
l<Ieil  them.  It  was  near  five  in  the  morn- 
ing when  I  got  to  bed. 

Sundmf,  S6//*  September. ^t  awaked  at 
noon,  with  a  severe  headache.  I  was  mneh 
vexed  that  I  should  have  been  guilty  of 
such  a  riot,  and  afraid  of  a  reproof  from 
Dr.  Johnson. .  I  thought  it  very  inconsist- 
ent with  that  conduct  which  I  ought  to 
maintain,  whife  the  companion  of  the  Smn^ 
bier.  About  one  h^  came  into  my  room  ^ 
and  accosted  me»  "What,  drUnk  yet?»^ 
His  tone  of  voice  was  not  that  ik  ievere 
upbraiding;  so  I  was  relieved  a  little. 
"  Sir  ^said  I),  they  kept  me  up."  He  an- 
swered, ♦*  Wo,  you  kept  them  up,  you 
drunken  dog.'*  This  he  said  with  good- 
'humoured  English  pleasantry.  Soon  after- 
wards, CarrieKatachin^  Coif  and  other 
friends,  assembled  rpund^my  bed,  Corri 
had  a  brandy-bottle  and  glasQ  with  him, 
and  insisted  I  shouM  take  a  dram.    <<  Ay 

isaid  Dr.  Johnson),  fill  him  .drunk  aglEiin. 
)6  it  in  the  morning,  that  we .  may  laugh  . 
at  him  all  day.  It  is  a  poor  thing  for  a  fel- 
low to  get  drunk  at  night,  and  sculk  to  bed, 
and  let  nis  friends  have  no  sport."  Find- 
ing him  thus  jocular,  t  became  quite  easy; 
and  when  I  offered  to  get  up,  he  very  good- 
naturedly  said,  "  You  need  be  in  no  such 
hurry  now  2."  X  took  my  hpst^  advice, 
and  drank  some  brandy,  which  I  found  an 
effectual  cure  for  my  headache,  .  When  I 
rose,  I  went  into  Dr.  Johnson's  room,  and 
taking  up  Mrs.  M'Kinnon^  Prayer-book,  I 
qasned  it  at  the  twentieth.  Sundky  ailer 
Trinity,  in  the  epistle  for  which  I. read, 
"And  be  not  drunk  with  wine,  wherein 
there  is  excess."  Some  would  have^  talcen . 
this  as  a  divine  interposition. ' 


^  My  ingenaouBly  relating  thin  oocaaioaal  in*, 
stance  of  inteiopenuM^e  bai  I  find  been -made  the 
subject  both  of  serious  criticism  and  ludicroos 
banter.'  With  the banteren  I  shall  not  trouble 
myself,  but  I  wonder  that  those  who  pretend  to  . 
the  appellation  of  aerioiiB  crifieks  shoold  not*  have 
had  sagacity  eaoaah  to  peieeive  'that  beoe,  as  in 
ovfery  other  port  of  the  prtent  work;  my  princi- 
pal object  was  to  deKneato  Dr.  JeliiiBoo*a  man- 
ners and  chenicter.  .  In  jastiee  to  hkn  I  would 
not  omit  an  anecdote,  which,  thoogh  in  some  d»*~ 
gree  to  my-  own  disadvantage,'  ezhibiti  fai  so 
strong  a  light  the  indulgeiiee  and  good  hmnoar 
with  which  be  ceald  treat  those  •exeenea  in  his 
inaads;  of  whwh  he  highly  disapproved. 

In  some  4>ther  instances,  the  critickB  have  been 
equally  wrong  aa  to  die  true  motive  of  my  record- 
ing paitioalarB,  the  objectnns  'to  which  I  saw  as 
•cleariy  avthey.  Bat  it  woald  be  an  endlem  task 
for  anavthoor  to  point  oat  upon  every  ooeasion  the 
preelae  object  be  has  in  view.  Contenting  him-> 
self  with  the  approbation  of  readem  of  discern*'. 
nnAt  and  taate,  be  onght  opt  to  eamplain  that 
some  aro  foand  who  cannotor  will  not  andentand 
hiin--^BoswKLU 
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Mre.  M'Rihnon  told  us  at  dinner,  that 
old  Kingshwrgk,  her  father,  was  examinad 
at  Mufffltot,  hy-  Generai  Campbell  >,  as  to 
the  particulars  of  thiB  dress  ol*  the  person 
who  had  come  to  his  honse  in  woman's 
dothes,  along  with  Mns  Flora  McDonald; 
as  the  greneret  had  received  intelligence  of 
that  dii^^uise.  The  particulars  were  taken 
down  in  writing,  that  it  might  be  seen  how 
far  they  agreed  with  the  dress  of  the  Irish 

CW  who  went  with  Miss  Flora  from  the 
mgf  Island.  Kingthurgh,  she  said,  bad 
but  one  song,  which  he  always  sung  when 
he  was  merry  over  a  glass.  She  dictated 
the  words  to  me,  which  are  foolish  enough: 

**  Green  ttleevei  a»4  podding  pies. 
Tell  me  where  mv  mi^reft  lies/ 
And  I  *11  be  with  W  hefbie  aha  rise, 
Fiddle  ond  aw' together. 

■*  May  oar  ailkiri  abroad  mieceed, 
And  nmy  oar  king  come  home  with  speed, 
And  all  pretendera  shake  for  diead 
And  let'^  health  go  roand. 

**  To  all  our  injared  friends  in  need, 
ThM  side  and  beyond  the  Tweed!— 
Let  all  pretenders  shake  for  dread, 
And  let  hi$  health  go  round. 

Green  sleeves  V  ^^ 

While  the  examination  was  going  on, 
the  present  TaH»k^,  who  was  there  as 
one  of  MacLeod's  militia  3^  could  liot  resist 
the  pleasantry  of  asking*  Kir^sburgk,  in 
allusion  to  his  only  song,  <*  Had  she  green 
s2ee«e«? "  Kingwhwgh  gave  him  no  an- 
swer. Lady  Margaret  McDonald  ^  was 
very  angry  at  Tali'sker  for  joking  on  such 
a  serious  occasion,  as  KingibtSrgh  was 
leally  in  danjger  of  his  Kfe.  Mrs.  M^Kinnon 
added,  that  Lady  Margaret  was  quite 
adored  in  Sky.  That  when  she  travelled 
trough  the  island,  the  people  ran  in  crowds 
before  her,  and  took  the  stones  off  the  road, 


^  [Geaeial  Campbell,  it  seems,  was  accompa- 
nied by  Captain  FeigoaBORa,  of  the  Furnace,  part 
of  whose  share  in  tUs  examinatkia  we  hava  al-> 
raady  seen,  aaie,  p.  Sd6.-*^Ei>.]  '' 

"^  [**  Chretn  sleeves,"  however,  is- a  song,  a 
great  deal  older  thaa  the  ReTohitbn.  «  His  d«- 
position  and  woids.no  moreadhere  and  keep  pace 
together,  than  the  hondredth  psatm  and  the  toae  of 
Oreen  siseees,*'  saya  Atrg,  Fofd^  in  the  Merry 
Ww€$  of  Pf^huUor."^.} 

'.  [Macleod  and  Macdoaald,  after  some  heaila'>> 
tion,  which. the  Jacobites  colled  treachery,  took 
port  with  th^  Hanoverian  monarch,  and  anayed 
their  claos  on  that  sole.  Taluker,  who  eao»« 
manded  -a  body  of  Modeed's  people,  Mems  to 
liave  been  the  peison  who  actoally  oiroted  Flora 
Macdoaakl.  (A$eamu§.)  Bat  be  ptobaUy  did 
so,  to  prevent  her  fiUlii^  into  reder  hands.^- 
En.] 

*  [Lady  Margaret  was  the  daoghter  of  the  ninth 
EadofE^lintoan,  oad  died  in  Afansh,  17»».-^ 
Ed.] 


lest  her  bofse  shotdd  stumble  and  she  be 
hurt  9.  Her  husband,  ^r  Alexander,  is 
also  remembered  with  great  negaid.  Wc 
were'tokl  that  «verv  week  a  hogshead  of 
claret  was  drunk  nt  his  table. 

This  was  anothei  day  of  wind  «iid  raio- 
but  ^ood  cheer  and  good  aocte^  helped  to 
beguile  the  time.  I  fblt  myself  ecmlortaiile 
enough  in  the. afternoon.  I  then  thoufht 
that  my  last  night's  riot  was  no  more  thas 
such  a  social  excess  as  may  happen  withoei 
much  moral  blame;  and  recollected  that 
some  phymcians  maintained,  that  a  fever 
produced  by  it  was,  upon  the  whole,  good  for 
health:  so  different  are  our  reflectiuos  na 
the  same' subject,  at  diflferent  peiioda;  and 
such  the  excuses  with  which  we  palliale 
what  we  know  to  be  wrong. 

Mondagy  ^th  September.— Mr.  DonaH 
,  Macleod,  ouroriginsl  guide^  who  had  part- 
ed from^us  at  Dunvegan,  joined  na  agaiii 
to-day.  The  weather  was  still  so  bad  thit 
we  coukl  not  tfaveU  I  ftfund  a'doaet  berr, 
with  a  good  many  books,  beside  those  that 
were  lying  about.  Dr.  Johnson  inld  aie, 
he  found  a  libraiy  in  his  room  at  TaKriief; 
and  observed,  that  it  was  one  of  the  r^ 
markable  things  of  Bky,  that  there  were  to 
many  books  in  it 

Though  we  hsd  here  great  abnndance  cf 
provisions,  it  is  remarkable  that  C^rridb- 
tackin  has  literally  no  garden:  not  eres  a 
turnip,  a  carrot,  or  a  cabbage.  Afttr  dia- 
ner,  we  talked  of  the  crooked  dpade  oaed  ia 
Sky,  already  described,  and  they  maiotaiB- 
ed  that  it  was  better  than  the  unual  faidei> 
spade,  and  that  there  was  an  art  in  toasiaf 
it,  by  which  those  who  were  accustoniedlo 
it  could  work  very  easily  with  it.  "Nay,* 
said  Dr.  Johnson,  "it  may  be  nseful  in 
land  where  there  are  many  stones  to  raise; 
but  it  certainly  is  not  a  good  instraiacat 
for  digging  good  land^  A  man  may  loai  it, 
to  be  sure;  but  he  will  toss  a  light  spade 
much  better:  its  weight  makes  it  an  ineaia- 
brance.  A  man  may  dig  any  land  with  it; 
but  he  has  no  occasioQ  for  aufch  a  weigbt 
in  digging  good  land.  You  may  take  t 
fiekl-pieee  to  shoot  sparrows;  but  all  the 
sparrows  you  can  bring  home  will  not  be 
worth  the  chai^.*'  He  was  qmte  social 
and  easy  amongst  them;'  and,  though  be 
drank  no  fermented-  liquor,  toasted  High- 
.Umd  beautiea  with  great  readiness.  Hie 
conviviality  engaged  them  ao  ttlich,  that 
they  aeemed  eager  to  show  their  atlentMa 
to  him,  and  vied  with  each  other  in  eiying 
out,. with  a  strong  Geltick  pronundatkMi, 
<^ToctorShon8on,  Toctor  Shonson,  yom 
health !»» 

Thia  eivenisg  one  of  our  married  ladies,  i 


*  [Johnson  made  a  eoeapliment  on  this  sa^eei 
to  Lady  M.  Macdonak),  when  be  aftevwaidi  omI 
her,  at  dinaor,  m  London.    See  8th  April,  ITTti 

—En.] 
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lively,  pretty  little  wom«i>»  (rood-hmnomed- 
\y  Bat  dowB  upon  Dr.  Johnson's  knee,  and, 
being  encourag^ed  by  some  of  the  company, 
put  ner  hande  round  his  neck,  and  kissed 
him.  *<  Do  it  again,"  said  he,  ^*  and  let  us 
see  who  will  tire  first."  He  kept  her  on 
his  knee  some,  time,  while  he  and  she  drank 
^ea. .  He  was  now  likie  a  hvek  indeed.  All 
the  company  were  much  entertained  to  find 
him  so  ea^y  and  pleasant«  To.  me  it  was 
highly  comlcki  to  see  the  grave  philosopher 
— «the  Rambler— ftoying  with,  a  Highland 
beautv!  But  what  could  he  doi  He  must 
have  been  surly,  and  weak  too,  had  he  not 

\       behaved  as  he  did<    He  would. have  oeen 

,  laughed  at,  and  not  more  respected,  though 
less  loved. 

He  read  to-night  to  himself,  as  he  sat  in 

I  company,  a  great  deal  of  my  Journal,^  and 
said  to  me,  "  The  mme  I'  read  of  this,  I 
think  the  more  highly  of  you  ^. "    The  gen- 

I  tlemen  sat  a  ionjgf  time  at  their  punch>  afler 
he  and  I  had  retired  to  our  chambers.  The 
manner  in  which  they  were  attended  struck 
me  as  sine ular.  The  bell  being  broken^  a 
smart  ladlay  on  a  table  in  the  comer  of  the 
room^  ready  to  spring  up  and  bring  the  ket* 
tle,.whenever  it  waflL  wanted,  '(hey  con- 
tinued drinking,  and  singing  ^rse  songs,  till 
near  five  in  the  morning,  wnen|hey  all  came 

'  into  mv  room,  where  some  of  them  had  bed^ 
Unluckily  foe  me,  the^  found  a  bottle  of 

'  punch  in  a  comer,  which  they  d^ank;  and 
Cwriehatifchm  went  for  another,  which 
they  also  drank.  They  made  many  apolo- 
gies for  disturbing  me.  I  iokt  them,  that, 
having  been  iiept  awake  by  their  mirth,  I 
had  once  thouffhts  of  getting  up  and  joining 
them  again.  Honest  Comekniaekm  said, 
**  To  have  had  you  done  so,  I  would  have 
given  a  cow." 

Tuesday ,  38tA  Septetnb&r.—^he  weath- 
er was  worse  than  yesterday.  I  felt,  as  if 
imprisoned.  Dr.  Johnson  said,  it  was  irk- 
some to  be  detained  thu^:  yet  beseemed  to 
have  less  uneasiness,  or  more  patience,  than 
I  had.  What  made  our  situation  worse 
here  was,  that  we  had  no  rooms  that  we 
coukl  command^  for  the  good  people  had 
no  notion  that  a  man  could  liave  any  occa- 
sion but  for  a  mere  sleeping-place;  so,  dur- 
ing the  day,  the  bed-chambers  weriB  common 
to  aU  the  houses  Servants  eat  in  Dr.  Johi^ 
son's,  and  mine  was  a,  kind  of  general  ren- 
dezvotis  of  all  under  the  roof,  chikiren  and 
dogs  not  excepted.  As  the  genttemen  oc- 
cupied the  paWour,  the  ladies  had  no  place 
to  sit  in,  during  the  day,  but  Dr.  Johnson^s 
room.  I  had  always  some  quiet  time  fi>r 
writing  in  it,  before  he  was  up;  and,  by  de- 
crees, I  accustomed  the  ladies  to  let  me  sit 
m  it  aflsr  breakfast,  at  my  Journal,jwithout 
minding  me. 

»  tO/yw«/— Ed.] 


Dr.^  Johnson  was  this  morning  for  going 
^  as  many  islands  as  we  could,  not  re- 
ting  the.  uncertainty  of  the  season, 
whick  might  detain  us  in  one  place  for 
many  weeks.  He  said  to  me,  <<  1  have  more 
the  spirit  of  adventure  than  you. »  For  my 
part,  I  was  anxious  to  get  to  MtiU,  fiom 
whence  we  might  almost  any  day  reachahe 
mainland. 

Dr.  Johnson  mentioned,'that  the  few  an- 
cient Irish  gentlemen  yet  remaini^  have 
the  highest  pride  of  family;  that  Mr.  Sand- 
ford,  a  friend  of  his,  whose  mother:  was 
Irish,  told  him,  that  O'Hara  (who  was  true 
Irish,  both  by  father  and  mother)  and  he, 
and  Mr.  Ponsonby,  son  to  the  Earl  of  fies« 
borough,  the  greatest  man  of  the  three,  but 
of  an  English  family,  went  to  see.one.of 
those  ancient  Irish,  and  that  he  distinguish- 
ed them  thus:  •«  O'Hara,  you  are  welcome! 
M  r.,  Sandford,  your  mother's  son  is  welcome  J 
Mr.  Ponsonby,  you  may  sit  downl" 

He  talked  both  of  threshing  and  thatch- 
injr.  He  said  it  was  very  difficult  to  deter- 
mme  how  to  agree  with  a  thresher.  "  If 
you  pay  him  by  the  day's  wages,  he  will 
thresh  no  more  than  he  pleases:  though,  te 
be  sure,  the  negligence  of  a  thresher  is  more 
easily  detected  than  that  of  most  labourers, 
becaiyse  he  must  always  make  a  sound  while 
he  works.  If  vou  pay  him  by  the  piece,  by 
the  quantity  of  grain  which  he  produces,*  he 
will  thi'esh  onlv  while  the  grain  comes  free- 
ly>  and,  though  he  leaves  a  good  deal  in  the 
ear,  it  is  not  yrorth  while  to  thresh  the  straw 
over  again;  nor  can  you  fix  him  to  do  it 
suificiently,  because  it  is  so  difficult  to  prove 
how  much  less  a  man  threshes  than  he  ought 
to  do.  Here  then  is  a  dibmma:  but,  for 
my  part,  I  would  engage  hjm  by  the  day;  I 
would  rather  trust  his  idleness  than  his 
fraud."  He  said,  a  roof  thatc^hed  with  Lin- 
colnshire reeds  would  last  seventy  years,  as 
he  was  informed  when  in  that  county;  and 
that  he  told  this  in  London  to  a  great 
thatcher,  who  said,  he  believed  it  might  be 
true.  Such  are  the  pains  that  Dr.  Johnson 
takes  to  get  the  best  information  on  eveiy 
subject. 

He  proceeded:  <<  It  is  difficult  for  a  farmer 
in  England  to  find  day-labourers,  because, 
the  lowest  manufacturers  can  always  get 
more  than  a  day-labourer.  It  is  of  no  conae- 
quencehow  high  the  wages  of  manufactur- 
ers are;  but  it  woukl  be  of  very  bad  conse- 
quence to  raise  the  wages  of  those  who  pro- 
cure the  immediate  necessaries  of  life,  for 
that  would  raise  the  price  of  provisions. 
Here  then  is  a  problem  fbr  politicians.  It 
is  not  reasonable  that  the  most  useful  bod^ 
of  inen  should  be  the  worst  paid;  yet  it 
does  not  appear  how  it  can  be  ordered  oth- 
erwise. It  were  to  be  wished,  that  a  mode 
for  its  bein^  otherwise  were  found  out.  In 
the  mean  time,  it  is  better  to  give  tempora- 
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ry  assis  anco  by  ehari table  contributioiB  to 
poor  labourers,  at  timee  wtH^n  provisH^ 
are  hi^h,  than  to  raise  their  wages,  because, 
if  wag«0  are  onoe  raiaed,  they  -will  never 
gret  down  again.^' 

Happily  the  weather  cleared  up  between 
one  and  two  o'clock,  and  we  got  ready  to 
d^art;  but  our  kind  host  and  ho«rtes8  would 
not  let  us  go  without  taking  a  inaUh,  ba 
they  called  it;  which  was  in  truth  a  very 
good  dinner.  While  the  punch  went  roufid', 
Dr.  Johnson  kept  a  close  whispering  con- 
ference with  Mfs.  M'Kii^noh,  which,  how- 
ever, was  lond  enongh  to  let  us  hear  that 
the  subject  of  it  was  the  particulars  of  Prince 
Charles's  escapie  ^  The  company  were  en- 
tertained and  pleased  to  observe  it  Upon 
that  subject,  there  was  soroethtne  congenial 
between  the  soul  of  Dr.  'Samuel  Johnson, 
and  that-  of  an  Isle  of  Sky  farmer's  wife.  It 
is- curious  to  see  people,  how  far  soever  re^ 
moved  from  each  other  in  the  general  sys- 
tem of  their  lives,  come  close  tt^ether  on  a 
particular  point  which  is  common  to  each; 
We  were  merry^  with  Carrichaiaekin,  on 
Dr.  Johnson's  wbiapering  with  his  wife. 
She,  perceiving  this,  humorously  cried,  "  I 
am  in  love  with  him.  What  is  it  to  live  and 
not  to  love  ?"  Upon  her  saying  si^mething, 
which  I  did  nothear,  or  cannot  recollect,  he 
seized  her  hand  eagerly,  and  kissed  it 

As  we  were  goings'  the  Scottish  phrase 
of "  Aon«t<  in«n/'^  which  is  an  expression 
of  kindness  and  regaid,  was  again  and  again* 
applied  by  the  company  to  Dr.  Johnson.  I 
was  also  treated  with  much  civility ;  and  I 
must  take  some  merit  from  niy  assiduous 
attention  to  him,  and  from  my  contriving 
that  he  shaU  be  easy  wherever  he  goes,  that 
he  shall  not  be  asked  twice  t9  eat  of  drink 
any  thing  (which  always  disgusts  him), 
that  he  shall  be  provided  with  water  at  his 
meals,  and  many  suieh  little  things^  which, 
if  not  attended  to,  would  fret  him.  I  also 
maybe  allowed  to  claim  some  merit  In  leading 
the'  conversation :  I  do  not  mean  leading, 
as  in  an  orchestra,  by  {laying  the  first  fiddle ; 
but  leading  as  one  does  in  examining  a  wit- 
ness— starting  topics,  and  making  him  pur- 
sue them.  He  appears  tome  lik^  ft  great  mill, 
into  which  a  suBject  is  thrown  to  1^  ground. 
It  requires,  indeed,  fertile  minds  to  furnish 
materials  for  this  mill.  I  regfet  whenevet' 
I«ee  it  unemployed;  but  sometimes  I  feel 
myBelf  quite  barren,  and  having  nothing  to 


*  [It  must  be  remembered  ttkat  Mn.  il*Kiniioii 
was  old  iring$burgh*$  daughter,  and  waa  in  the 
honae  when  the  Pretender  was  tber^  io  woman^ 
ebthee.  Mcani^g  relates  an  anecdote  of  her 
being  alanned  (she  was  theiL  venr  young)  with 
tfie  maflcdline  manners  and  bold  atrides  of  the 
**  muekle  wonMn*\  in  the  hall.  Mn.  M<Kinnon 
waa  the  maternal  grandmother  of  my  friend  Ma- 
jor-Geaerai  Macdonald,  now  Deftaty-Adjutant- 
General. — ^Eo.] 
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throw  in.  I  know  net  if  thia  mill  be  a  good 
figure;  though  Pope  makea  hm  mind  a  mill 
for  turning  verses. 

We  set  out  about  four/ '  Young  C^m> 
ektUaehm  went  with  ua.  We  hSd  a  fise 
evening,  and  aurived  in  good  time  at  Ostig, 
the  residence  of  Mr,  Martin  M'Phereoc, 
minister  of  Slate.  It  is  a  pretty  good  bouse, 
built  by  his  father,  upon  a  faivn  near  the 
.  church.  We  were  received  here  with  muck 
kindness  bv  Mr.  and  Mrs.  M'Pheraon,  aad 
his  sister,  Miss  M'Ph^rfeoii,  whopieaaed  Dr. 
Johnson  much  by  singing  Erae  songs,  uai 
playing  on  the  |fuitar.  He  aflerwardu  seal 
her  a  present  of  his  **  Rasaetas.  »^  In  his  bed- 
chamber was  a  press  stored  with  booki, 
Greek,  Latiti,  French,  and  EUigKsfa,  most 
of  which  had  belonged  to  the  father  of  ov 
host,  the  learned  Dr.  M'PtKrson;  wiio, 
though  bis  *< Dissertations"  hmve  bees 
mentioned  in  a  farmer  page  as  nnsatisfaclty 
ry,  was  a  man  of  distinguished  talents.  Dr. 
Johnson  looked  at  a  Latin  paraphrase  of 
the  song  of  Moees,  written  by  him,  md 
published  in  the  :'<  Scots  MngnniBe^*  for 
1747,  and  said,  '*  It  does  bim  honour;  be 
has  a  great  de^l  of  Latin,  and  good  Latia." 
Dr.  M^PIierson  published  also  in  the  sane 
Magazine,  June,-  1799^  an  oriffinal  Latis 
ode,  which  he  T^rote  mm  the  Ifie  of  Baira, 
where  he  was  minister  for  oome  years.  It 
is  vei^y  poetical,  and  exhibits  a  strilDBg 
proof  how  much  sH  things  depend  upos 
comparison:  for  Barra,  jt  seems,  appeared 
to  him  so  much  worse  than  Sky,  his  nsUiU 
aoktm^  that  he  languished  fcir  its  '*  blessed 
mountains,"  and  thought  bimeelf  buried 
aUve  amongst  barbariana  ^where  he  wu. 
My  readers  will,  probably  not  be  displeased 
to  have  a  specimen  of  this*  ode; 

**  Hei  mihi!  qoantos  patior  dolores, 
Dum  proen]  specto  jogs  ter  beata, 
Dnm  &m  Barrse  sterilea  arenas 
SofuA  oberro. 

"  Ingem(\,  indigtior,  cnieior»  quod  intar 
,     Bfl^aros  I'hulen  lateam  coleotv^ ; 
Torpeo  langaens,  morior  aepaltoa 
Carcera  co&go.*' 

After  wishing  for  wings  to  fly  over  to  hs 
dear  Qountry,  which  was  in  his  view,  fron 
what  he  calls  Tbule,  as  being  the  most 
western  isle  of  Seotlahd,  exoont  St.  KiMa; 
afWr  describinff  the  pleasufesof  socieQr,  and 
the  miseries  of  sc^itudte,  he  at  last,  with  be> 
oominff  propriety,  has  recouise  to  the  only 
8ure,relief(rf'  thinking  inen,  Smrtmrnem-dih 
— the  hope  of  a  better  world,  and  diqioses 
his  mind  to  resignation:  • 

<*  Interim,  fiat  tua,  lex,  Tohmtas 
"Erigor  aaraam  qnotiea  anbit  apes 
Certa  mignmdi  Solymam  amfataam  ' 
NnminiB  anlam." 

He  concludes  in  a  nobis  strain  of  ortfao 
dox  piety* 
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**  Vita  tmn  demmn  Todflmnda  vHa  est  - 
Tvio  VtfMi  flraton  aocioi  habere; 
Seraphim  ct  sanctoff  TAiAOKM  verandara    ^ 
I  CoDcelebraiiteB."  / 

[From  QstSg  he  addressed  the  following^ 
I      letter  to  Macleod : 

*  J*  ^        .        •  ■  ' 

,  '^DR.  JOHNSON  TO  MACLBODl. 

I  ** OMSg»28dl  iSept.  1779* 

,  *'  Dc AK  Bi|t,^-We  aire  now  pn  the ihargii^ 

I      of  the  sea,  waiting  for  a  boat  and  a  wind. 

^       BoBwell  grows'  impatient;   ^ut    the  1(1  nd 

^       treatment  which  I  find  wbeiever  1  »>,  makes 

"j      me  leave,  with  some  heaviness  ofneart,  an 

island  which  I  am  nol^very  likeljT  to  see 

.       agaln«     Having'  now  gone  as  far  as  homes 

can  carry'  us;  we  tha^fulty  return  them< 

My  steed  Wilf,  I  hope,  be  received  witip 

kindne88;«--he  has  borne  me,  heavy  as  I  am, 

over  ffround  both  rongh  and  steep,  with 

great  fidelity ;  and  for  the  nse  of  Mm,  as  for 

*  your. other, fa voursi  I  hope  yon  will  believe 
'  me  thankful,  and  willing,  at  whatever  di»: 
'  tance  we  may  be  placed,  to  i^iow  my  sense 
'  of  your  kikkhiiess,  by  any  offices  of*  friend- 
'       ship  that  may  faif  within  my  power* 

'  .  <'  Lady  cMscleod  and  the  young  ladies 
'  have,'  by  their  holipitality  and  politeness, 
'  made  an.  impression  oA  my  mind ,  whrcb  will 
^  not  easily  be  effaced.  Be  pleased  to  tell 
'  them  y  tliat  I  remember  them  wi  th  great  ten- 
der ness^  and  grealt  respect. — I  am,  sir,  your 
'  most  obliged  and  most  huitible  servaint, 
'  "Sam.  JoHKsovi 

<  <  P.  S.*- We  pawed  two  day«  at  Talisker 
very  happily, -both  by  the  pleasantness  of 
'        the  place  and  elegance  of  our  reception.'*] 

I  Wednetdm^,  9,9th  September.— Afttr  a 

very  good  sleep,  I  reee  more  refreshed  thin 
I  had  been  for  some  nights.    We^Rrere  now 

,        at  but  a  tittle  distance  from  the  shore,  and' 

I  saw  the  sea  from  our  windows,  which  made 
our  voyage  seem  nearer.  Mr.  M^Pherson's 
manners  and  add ress  pleased  us  m  uch .  He 
appeared  to  be  a  man  of  sUch  intelligence 
and  taste  as  to  be  sensible  of  ihe  extraordi^ 
nary  powers  of  his  illustrious  guest.  He 
•aid  totne,  ''Dr.  Johnson  is  an  honour  to 
mankind,  and,  if  the  expression  may  be  used, 
is  an  honour  to  religion;" 

Col,  who  had  gone  yesterday  to  pa^  a 
visit  at  Oamuscroes,  joined  us  this  morning 
at  breakfast.    Some  other  gentlemen  also 

'  came  to  enjoy  the  entertainment  of  Dr. 
Johnson's  conversation.  Thedaywaswihdy 
and  rainy,  so  that  we  had  just  seized'  a 

'        ^ap{>y  interval  for  our  joarney  last  night. 

'  We  had  good  entertainment  here,  better 
accommodation  than  at  Corriohatachin,  and 
time  enough  to  ourselves.  The  hoUrs  slip- 
ped along  impen^ptibly.  .We  talked  of 
Shenstone.    Dr.  Jonnson  said,  he  was  a 
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good  liiyer-out  of  land;  but  would  not  allow 
MH  to  approach  excellence  as  a  poet  He 
said,  he  oeKeved  he  had  tried  to  read  airhta 
«*  Love  Pastorals,"  but  did  not  get  through 
them.    I  repeated  the  stanza, 

*'  She  ffoed  aa^  I  ^alowl j  withdrew  *         .     . 
^My  path  I  pould  hardly  diacem  : 
So  sweetly  she  bade  qae  adieu, 
r  thought  that  fihe  bade  me  retium.'* 

He  said)  "Thst  seems  to  ho  pretty."  | 
observed  that  Shenstone,  from  his  short 
maxims  in  pipse,  appe<ired  to  have  some 
power  of  thmlling;  out  Dr.  Johnson  would 
not  allow  him  that  merit.  He  agreed ;  how- 
ever,  with  Shenstone,'  that  it  was  wrong  in 
the  brother  of  one  of  his  correspondenis  to 
bum  his  letters;  « for,^  said  he,  «  Shenr 
stone'  was  a  man  whose  correspondence  was 
an  honour."  He  was  this  aftemoon  full  of 
critical  severity,  and  dealt  about  his  censures 
ou  all  sides.  He  said ,  Hammond^s  "  Love 
Elegies  "  were  poor  things.  He  spoke  con- 
temptuously 01  our  lively  and  elegant, 
though  too  licentiotis  lyriok  bard,  Hanbury 
Williams^  and  said,  <<  he  had  no  fame,  but 
from  boys- who  drank  with  him."  , 

While  he  was  inthis  mood,  1  was  unfoi>* 
-  tnimte  enough,  simply  perhaps,  but  I  could 
not  help  thmking,  undeservedly,  to  come 
within  <*  the  whiff  and  wind  of  his'  fill 
sword."  I  asked  him,  if  he  had  ever  been 
accustomed  to  wear,  a  nightrCap.  He  said 
'*  No.'*  I  ssked,  if  it  was  beet  not  to  wear 
oiie.  JoHMsoK.  "  Sir»  I  had  this  Custom 
by  chance,  and  perhaps  no  man  shaH  ever 
'  know  whether  it  is  beet  to  sleep  with  of 
without  a  night-cap."  Soon  aflerwards  h^ 
was  laughing  at  some  deficiency  in.  the 
Highlands,  and  said,  <'  One  might  as  welt 
go  without  shoes  and  stockings."  Think- 
ing to.  have  a  little  hit  at  his  own  deficien- 
cy, T  ventured  to  add,  '*  or  without  a  mght- 
cap,  sir.¥  But  I  had^  better  have-been  si- 
lent»  for  he  retorted  directly; "  1  do  not  see 
the  connexion  there  (laughing)^  Nobody 
before  was-  ever  foolish  enough  to  ask  who* 
ther  it  was  best  to  wear  a  night-ciEm'or  not 
This  com^s  of  being  a  little  wrong-beaded. '* 
He  carried  the  -company  ak>og  with  him  ^ 
and  yet  the  truth  is,  that  if  he  had  always 
worn  a  nightHsap^  as  is  the  common  prao 
tice,  and  ibund  the  -  Highlander^  ctti  .not 
wear  one,  he  wouM  have  wondered  sTtheir 
barbarity;  so  that  my  hit  was  fair  enough. 

Thursdqy,  90th  Sepiember.-^There  was 
as  great  a  storm  of  jmnd  and  rain  as  I  have 
almost  ever  seen,  which  necessarily  confin- 
ed us  to  the  house;  but  we  were  fully  com- 
Sinsated  by  Dr.  Johnson^s  conversation,, 
e  said,  ha  did  not  grudge  Burke's  being 
the  first  man  in  the  house  of  cominonSji  for 
he  was  the  first  man  every  where;  but  he 
giriidged  that  a  fellow  who  makes  no  figura 
in  company,  and  has  a  mind  as  narrow  ai 
I  the  neck  of  a  vinegar  cruet,  shoukl  make  a 
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figure  in  the  house  of  commons,  merely  by 
having  the  knotted ge  of  a  few  forms,  a^ 
being  furm'shed  with  a  little  occasional  Jn- 
Ibrmation  K  He  told  m,  the  ftral  time  he 
saw  Dr.  Young  waa  at  the  house  of  Mr. 
Richardson,  the  authour  of"  Clarissa."  He 
was  sent  for,  that  the  DoctoT  might  read  to 
him  his  "Conjectures  on  Original  Compo- 
sition," which  he;  did,  and  Dr.  Johnson 
made  his  remarks;  and  he  WaS  surprised  ta 
find  Young  receive  ^s  novelties,  what  he 
thought  very  common  maxims.  He  sald^ 
he  believed  Youtig  was  not  a  great  scholar» 
nor  had  studied  regularly  the«rt  of  writing; 
that  there  were  very  fine  things  in  his 
«  Night  ThoughU,"  though  Ycru  could  pot 
find  twenty  lines  tc^ether  without  some  ex- 
travagAnce.  He  repeated  two  passages 
fmm  his*^  Love  of  Fame," — the  charaoters 
of  Brunetta  and  Stella^  which  he  praised 
highly.  He  said  Young  pressed  him  much 
to  come  to,  Wellwyn.  He  alwa3r8  intended 
it,  but  never  went  He  was  sorry  when 
Young  died.  Thecause  of  quarrel  between 
Young  and  his  son,  he  tokl-  us,  wasj  that  hts 
son  insisted  Young  should  turnaway  n  cler- 
gyman's widow,  who  lived  with  hitn,  and 
who,  having  acquired  great  influence  over 
the  father,  was  saucy  to  the  son.  Dr. 
Johnson  said,  she  oould  not  conceal  heir  re« 
sentment  at  him,  for  saying  to  Young,  that 
"  an  old  roan  should  tiot  resign  himself  to 
the  management  of  any  body.**  J  asked 
him  if  there  was  any  improper  tobnexioH 
between  th^m.  . "  Wo,  sir,  qo  more  than. 
between  two  statues.  He  was  past  four- 
score, and  she  a  very  coarse  woman.  She 
ndudXo  him,  and,  I  suppose,  made  his  coffee, 
and  frothed  his  ehoeolatd,  and  did  stich 
things  as  an  6)d  man  wishes  to  have  done 
for  him."  , 

Dr.  Dod^rid^s  being  mentioned,  h6  ob- 
seryed  that  "  he  was  authour  of  one  of  the 
finest  epigrams  in  the  English  language^ 
It  is  in  Orton's  Lifb  of  htm.  The  subject 
is  his  family  motto»  Dum  vMmus,  ^vamus, 
whiish,  in  its  primary  signification,  is,  to  be 
sure,  not  very  suitable  to  a  jChristian  divine^ 
but  he  paraphrased  it  thus:  , 
*  Liira  white  yw  live,  the  epiaare  wovid  Bay, 

AihI  seJ/.e  the  pleasures  of  tbo  presc^nl  day. 

Litii  while  yott  live,  the  sarred  jtreofhrr  eritaj 

Ami  pre  to  f  Jod  each  ninrnejit  m  if  rt  iea. 

l^rd,  )ii  tiiy  h\^^'^  hit  both  united  be  ; 

I  liw  in  phmure,  wlien  I  live  to  fA^c* '' 


*  Ne  did  not  metnlon  ihe  nnme  of  nny  jHirtieu* 
bat   tJi(>«i  who  aro  fonveTsant  wllb 
dillcal  world   will   probiihly   njtiiUeri  inoro 
\  ono  to  whom  thu  olh^ervntion  may 
_Bo!iwELr. 
i?hiljp  Doddiic^e,  nn  eminent  disf^nliiig 
I  born  in  1702,  died  at  Lishon  (whither  be 
!  for  tll6  fflcover)'  of  hiii  hen  UK)  in  IT5L 
i  or  his*  Iflttera  hnv<j  "biwn  rw^ently  published, 
threat  advantage  to  his  fame — Etj^] 


I  asked  if  it  was  not  Strang  tliat  ^owa- 
ment  should  pennit  so  manv  infidel  writing 
to  pass  without  oeosOFC.  JoHiraov.  "  Sir, 
it  is  mighty  foolidh.  It  is  for  want  of  know- 
ing their  own  power*  The  pieaent  famiiy 
on  the  throne  came  to  the  crown  sifai^ 
the  wil[  of  nine-tenths  of  the  peopled  vVbe- 
ther  those  aine-tenths  were  riyht  or^Brroi^. 
it  is- not  our  busine«^  now  to  inquire.  B^ 
such  being  the  situatioB  of  the  royal  family, 
they  were  glad  to^Bcourage  all  who  wovki 
be  their  frasuds.  Now  you  know  emy 
bad  man  ia  a  whig;  every' maft  who  hts 
loose  notions.  .  The  church  was  ail  agsim 
this  family-.  They  were,  is  I  say,  glad  to 
encourage  any  friends;  and,  therefore,  sisce 
their  accession,  there  is  no  instance  of  ny 
man  being  kept  back  on  account  of  he  bak 
principl^l'  and  hence  this  inundation  of  iat- 
piety."  (observed  that  Mr.  Hume, some 
of^  Whose  writings  were  very  unlavoursl^ 
to  religion,  was,  however,  a  tory.  Joh^ 
soic.  "  Sir,  Hume  is^a  tory  by  chance,  ss 
being  a  Scotchman:  but  not  upon  a  princi- 
ple m  -duty,  for  vhe  has.  no  principle.  If  he 
IS  any  thing,  he  is  a  Hobbist.^'  • 

There  was  something  not  quite  aereae  io 
his  humour  to-night,  after  supper;  for  ke 
spoke  of  hastening  away  to. London,  with- 
out stoppdtig  mu^  at  £dinbttrg:b.  I  ir- 
mindod  him,  that  he  bad  genen^l  Oughtne, 
and  many  others,  to  see.  Jotf^sosr.  ^'Nay, 
I  shall  neither  go  in  ieat,  nor  stay  in  je«L 
I  shall  do  what  is  fit^'  Boswell.  <'  Ay, 
sir,  but  all  I  desire  is,  that  yon  wifi  let  me 
tell  you  w  hen  it  is  fit.  •*  Joh  iraoH.  **  Sir, 
I  shall  ndt  consult  you;'*  Boswbi.i^  "If 
yon  are  to  run  away  from  us,,  as  soon  as  yoo 
^et  loose,  we  will  keep  you  confined  in  as 
island*'^  He  was,  however,  on  the  whole, 
very  good  Company.  Mr.  Donald  Made- 
od  expressed  vefy  well  the  gradual  impres- 
sion made  by  Hr.  Johnson  oh  those  who 
are  so  fortunate  as  to  obtain  his  acquaiot- 
ance«  ^  When  you  see  him  first,  you  aie 
struct  with  awful  reverence;  then  yoa  ad- 
mire him;  and  then  you  love  him  eoniiil- 

I  read  this  evening  some  part  of  Voltaire^ 
"History  of  the  War  in  1741,>!andofLoni 
Kames  against  "Hereditaryv  Indefeasibfe 
Right,"  This  is  a  veiy  alight  cireum 
Istance,  with  which  I  should  not  trouble  my 
reader,  but  for  the- sake  of  observing,  that 
every  man  shouki  keep  miniitea  of  whater 
er  he  reads.  Every  ctreiimatanee  of  his 
studies  shouki  be  recorded;  what  hooka  be 
haa consulted;  hciW-much  of  them  he  hai 
read;  at  what  times;  how  of^n  the  same 
authours;  and  what  o^Mnions  ha  fbrmed  of 
them,  at  difierent  periods  of  his  Ufe.  Suck 
an  account  would  much  illustrate  the  histo- 
ry iiX  his  mind.. 

Friday y  Ut  Oetober.—l  showed* to  Dr. 
Johnson  verses  in  a  magaaine,  oo  hia  Die- 
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tionary,  composed  of  luicommon  words  ta- 
ken from  it; 

«  Little  o{  Anthropopathy  has  he/'  See. 

He  read  a  few  of  them,  and  said,  <<  I  am 
not  answerable  for  all  the  words  in  my  Dic- 
tionary." I  told  him,  that  Garrick  kept  a 
boot  oC  all  who  had  either  praised  or  abus- 
ed him.  On  the  subject  of  his  own  repu- 
tation, he  said, "  Now  (jiat  I  see  it  has  been 
80  current  a  topick,  I  wish  I  had  done  so 
too;  but  it  could  not  well  be  done  now,  as 
8o  many  things  are  scattered  in  newspapers.^' 
He  said  be  was  angnr  at  a  boy  of  Oxford  i, 
who  wrote  in  his  defence  against  Kenrick; 
because  it  was  doint?  him  hurt  to  answer 
Kenrick.  He  was  told  afterwaids,  the  boy 
was  to  come  to  him  to  ask  a  favour,  ae 
first  thought  to  treat  him  rudely,  on  account 
o€  his  meddling  in  that  business;,  but  then 
he  considered  he  had  meant  to  do  him  ail 
the  service  in  his  power,  and  he  took  ano- 
ther resolution:  he  told  him  he  would  do 
what  he  could  foK  him,  and  did  so;  and  the 
boy  was  satisfied.  He  said,  he  did  not 
know  how  his  pamphlet  was  done,  as  he  had 
read  very  little  of  it.  The  boy  made  a  ffood 
figure  at  Oxford,  but  died.  Ho  remanced, 
that  attacks  on  authours  did  them  much  ser- 
vice. "  A  man  who  tells  me  my  play  is 
very  bad,  is  less  my  enemy  than  he  who 
lets  it  die  in  silence.  A  man,  whose  busi- 
ness it  is  to  be  talked  of,  is  much  helped  by 
hfiing  attacked."  Garrick,  I  observed,  had 
been  often  so  helped.  Johitbon.  "Yes, 
sir;  though  Garrick  had  more  opportunities 
than  almost  any  man,  to  keep  the  publick 
in  mind  of  him,  by  exhibiting  himself  to 
such  numbers,  he  would  not  have  bad  so 
much  reputation,  had  he  not  been  so  much 
attacked.  £very  attack  produces  a  defence; 
and  90  attention  is  engaged.  There  is  no 
sport  in  mere  praise,  when  people  are  all  of 
a  mind.*'  Boswell.  "Then  Hume  is 
not  the  worse  for  Beattie's  attack?  "  John- 
son. "  He  is,  because  Beattie  has  confut- 
ed him.  I  do  not  say,  but  that  there  may 
be  some  attacks  which  will  hurt  an  authour. 
Though  Hume  suffered  from  Beattie,  he 
was  the  better  for  other  attacks."  (He 
certainly  could  not  include  in  that  number 
those  of  Dr.  Adams  and  Mr.  Tytler^,) 
Boswell.     "  Goldsmith  is  the  better  for 
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*  [Mr.  Barclay.-T-See  ante,  p.  223.  John- 
son's desire  to  expreim  his  contempt  of  Kenrick  is 
shown  by  his  perseverance  in  representing  this 
yonng  gentleman  as  a  boy ;  as  if  to  say,  K  was 
too  much  honour  for  Kenrick  that  even  a  hoy 
shoukl  answer  bim. — ^En.] 

*  [Mr.  Boewell  adds  this  parenthesis,  probably, 
because  the  gentlemen  alluded  to  were  friend^  of 
his;  but  if  Dr.  Johnson  **  did  not  mean  to  include 
theni^**  Vfhom  did  he  mean .'  for  they  were  cer- 
tainly (after  Beattie)  Home's  most  prominent  an- 
tagonisls. — ^En.] 
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attacks."  Johksok.  "Yes,  sir:  but  he 
does  not  think  so  yet.  When  Goldsmith  ' 
and  I  published,  each  of  us  something,  at 
the  same  time,  we  were  given  to  understAiid 
that  we  might  review  each  other.  Goldsmith 
was  for  accepting  the*offer.  I  said,  no;  se*. 
reviewers  at  defiance.  It  was  said  to  old 
Bentley,  upon  the  attacks  against  him, 
*  Why,  they  '11  write  you  down.'  *  No,  sir,' 
he  replied;  *  depend  upon  it,  no  man  was 
ever  written  down  but  by  himself.' "  He 
observed  to  me  aflerwards,  that  the  advan- 
tages authours  derived  from  attacks  were 
chiefly  in  si^jects  of  taste,  where  you.  can- 
not confute,  as  so  much  ma^  be  said  on  ei- 
ther side.  He  told  me  he  did  not  know  who 
was  the  authour  of  the  <'  Adventures  of  a 
Guinea^:"  but  that  the  bookseller  had 
sent  the  nrst  volume  to  him  in  manuscript, 
to  have  his  opinion  if  it  should  be  printed; 
and  he  thouffht  it  should. 

The  weather  being  now  somewhat  bet- 
ter, Mr,  James  McDonald,  factor  to  Sir  Al 
exander  McDonald,  in  Slate,  insisted  that 
all  the  companjr  at  Ostiff  shoukl  go  to  tho 
house  at  Annidale,  which  Sir  Alexander 
had  led,  having  gone  with  his  lady  to  Ed- 
inburgh, and  be  his  guests,  till  we  had  an 
opportunity  of  sailing  to  Mull.  We  ac- 
cordingly got  there  to  dinner;  and  passed 
our  day  very  cheerfully,  being  no  lesaljhan 
fourteen  in  number. 

Saturdayj  3d  Octgber, — Pr.  Johnson 
said,  that  <<  a  chief  and  his  lady  should 
make  their  house  like  a  court.  They  should 
have  a  certain  number  of  the  gentlemen's 
daughters  to  receive  their  education  in  the 
family,  to  learn  pastry  and  such  things 
from  the  housekeeper,  and  manners  from, 
my  lady.  That  was  the  way  in  the  great 
families  in  Wales;  at  Lady  Salisbury's,. 
Mrs.  Thrale's  grandmother,  and  at  Lady 
t'hilips's.  1  distinguish  the  families  by  tbfr 
ladies,  as  I  speak  of  what  was  pro{>erly  iheir 
province.  There  were  always  six  young 
ladies  at  Sir  John  Philips's;  when  one  was 
married,  her  place -was  filled  up.  Thero 
was  a  large  school-room,  where  they  learnt 
needlework  and  other  things."  I  observed,, 
that,  at  some  courts  in  Germany,  there 
were  academies  for  the  pages,  who  are  the 
sons  of  gentlemen,  and  receive  their  educa- 
tion without  any  expense  to  theirparents. 
Dt.  Johnson  said,  that  manners  ^re  best 


'  [It  is  strange  that  Johnson  should  not  have 
known  that  the  "  Adventor^  of  a  Guinea**  was 
written  b^  a  namesake  of  his  own,  Charles  John- 
son. Being  disqualified  for  the  bar,  which  was 
his  profession,  by  a  supervening  deamev,  he  went 
to  India  and  made  some  fortone,  which  he  enjpy- 
ed  at  home. — ^Walter  Scott.  He  must  not 
be  confounded  with  another  Charles  Johnson,  also^ 
bred  to  the  bar,  bat  who  became  a  very  volami«» 
noos  dramatk:  writer  and  died  about  1744.-^ 
Ed.] 
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was  a  heavy  and    incessant   rain.     The 

rrks  of  the  burning  pcai  flew  so  much 
ut,  that  I  dreaded  the  vessel  might*  take 
fire.    Then,  as  Col  was  a  sportsman,  and 
had  powder  on  board,  I  figured  that  we 
might  be  blown  up.  Simpson  and  he  appear- 
ed a  little  frightened,  which  made  me  more 
so;    and  the  pMpetual  talking,  or  rather 
shouting,  which  was  carried  on  in  Erse, 
alarmed  me  still  more:    A  man  is  always 
suspicious  of  what  is  saying  in  an  unknown 
tongue;  and,  if  fear  be  hift  passion  at  the 
time,  he  grows  more  afraid^    Our  vessel 
oflen  lay  so  much  on  one  side,  that  I  trem- 
bled lest  she  shoukl  overset,  and  indeed 
they  told  me  ailerwards,  that  they  had  run 
her  sometimes  to  within   an  inch  of  the 
water,  so  anxious  were  they  to  make  what 
haste  they  could  before  the  night  should  be 
worse.    1  now  saw  what  I  never  saw  be^ 
fore,  a  prodigious  Bea»  with  immense  bil- 
lows coming  upon  a  vessel,  so  as  that  it 
seemed  hardly  possible  to  escape.    There 
was  sometiiing  grandly  horrible  in  the  sight. 
I  am  glad  I  have  seen  it  once.    Amidst  all 
these  terrifying  circumstances,  I  endeavour- 
ed to  compose  my  mind.    It  was  not  easy 
to  do  it;  tor  all  the  stories  that  I  had  heaid 
of  the  dangerous  sailing   among  the  He- 
brides, which  is  proverbial,  came  full  upon 
n  V  recollection.    When  I  thought  of  those 
WkO  were  dearest  to  me,  and  would  sufier 
•everely,  should  I  be  lost,  I  upbraided  xn^- 
self,  as  not  having  a  sufficient  cause  for 
putting  myself  in  such  danger.     Piety  af- 
forded me  comfort;  yet  I  was  disturbed  by 
the  objections  that  have  been  made  against 
a  particular  providence,  and  bv  the  argu- 
ments of  those  who  maintain  that  it  is  in 
vain  to  hope  that  the  petitions  of  an  indi- 
vidual, or  even  of  coneregaiions,  can  have 
any  influence  with  the  Deity;  obiections 
which  have  been  oflen  made,  and  which 
Dr.  Hawkesworth*  has  lately  revived,  in 


*  ['*The  general  disapprobation  with  which 
the  doctrines  unhappily  advanced  by  Hawkes- 
worth  in  this  preface  were  received  deprived  him,*' 
sa^  the  Biographieal  Dictionarv,  '*  of  peace  of 
mind  and  of  life  itielf;**  and  Mis.  t*k>zzi  says, 
{Aneedoteit  p.  148)  "  Hawkeswoith,  the  pious, 
tiie  virtnous,  and  the  wise,  fell  a  lamented  sacri- 
fice to  newspaper  abase  ;  *'  and  Mr.  Malone,  in  a 
MS.  note  on  that  passage,  in  his  copy  of  Piozzi*8 
Anecdotes,  (whbh  Mr.  Markland  has  been  so 
good  as  to  coaunonicate  to  the  Editor),  states, 
that  <*  afW  Hawkesworth  had  published  Cooke's 
fust  voyage,  be  was  attacked  severely  in  the 
newspapers,  by  a  writer  who  signed  himaetf  A 
Chriitian,  for  some  tenets  in  that  work,  which 
so  preyed  on  his  spirits  that  he  pot  an  end  to  his 
life  by  a  laige  doae  of  opiom."  Theie  is  reason, 
however,  to  hope  that  these  accoonts — ^both  of 
(he  public  indignation,  and  of  Dr.  Hawkesworth's 
cooMquent  distress  of  mind — were  ezan^rated ; 
for  he  was,  between  the  pabli««ri|paof  Ip^irefaoe 


[tour  to  tbb 

his  Preface  to  the  Voyages  to  tbe  Sooth 
Seas;  but  Dr.  Owen's  excellent  doctrine 
on  the  efficacy  of  intercession  prevailed. 

It  was  half  an  hour  afler  eleven  before 
we  set  ourselv^  in  the  course  for  Col.  As 
I  saw  them  all  busy  doing  somethiBg,  I 
asked  Col^  with  much  earnestness,  what  1 
could  do.  He,  with  a  happy  readiiiesB, 
put  into  my  hand  a  rope,  which  was  fixed 
to  the  top  of  one  of  the  masts,  and  told  me 
to  hold  it  till  he  bade  roe  pull.  If  I  had 
considered  the  matter,  I  might  have  seen 
that  this  could  not  be  of  the  least  service; 
but  his  object  was  to  keep  me  out  of  the  way 
of  those  who  were  busy  working  the  vcasel, 
and  at  the  same  time  to  divert  my  fear,  by 
employing  me,  and  making  me  think  Ihat'l 
was  of  use.  Thus  did  I  stand  firm  to  my 
post,  while  the  wind  and  rain  heat  upok 
me,  always-eiqpecting  a  call  to  pull  mvrope. 

The  man  with  one  eye  steered;  old 
McDonald,  and  Col  and  his  servant,  lay 
upon  the  forecastle,  locating  sharp  out  fi>r 
the  harbour.  It  was  necessary  to  cany 
much  eloth,  as  they  termed  it,  that  is  to  say, 
much  sail,  in  order  to  keep  the  vessel  off  t&e 
shore  of  Col.  This  made  violent  plunging 
in  a  rough  sea.  At  last  they  spied  the  har- 
bour of  Lochiem,  and  Col  cried,  **  Thank 
God,  we  are  safe  1  **  We  ran  up  till  we 
were  opposite  to  it,  and  soon  afterwards  we 
got  into  it,  and  cast  anchor. 

Dr.  Johnson  had  all  this  time  been  quiet 
and  unconcerned.  He  had  lain  down  on 
one  of  the  beds,  and  h^viiig  got  free  fVom 
sickness,  was  satisfied.  The  truth  is,  he 
knew  nothing  of  the  dang»  we  were  in^; 
but,  fearless  and  unconcerned,  might  have 
said,  in  the  words  which  he  has  chosen  for 
the  motto  to  his  "  Rambler." 

in  apring  1778,  and  his  death  in  the  NoTSmber  of 
the  same  year,  elected  a  JHrector  of  the  £aff 
bhdia  Company, — a  distinetkiD  which,  if  tbeae- 
covnts  beforementKNied  were  tree,  it  ■  not  like- 
h  that  he  should  have  either  solicited  or  obtained. 
One  is  anxious  to  believe  that  a  life  Uke  Hawkes- 
worth's, spent  in  advocating  the  interesta  of  mo- 
nlity  and  religbn,  was  not  so  miserably  clouded  at 
its  yen  ck)MB. — Ed.] 

'  [He  at  least  made  light  of  it,  m  his  letten  to 
Mn.  Thrale.  *'  AfWr  having  been  detained  bj 
storms  many  days  at  Skie,  we  left  it,  as  we 
thonaht,  with  a  fair  wind ;  but  a  violent  geat, 
which  Boswell  had  a  great  mind  to  call  a  tem- 
pest, forced  as  into  Colt  an  obecore  island  ;  oo 
which — *  iralla  campia  aibor  ssstivi,  recreator 
aiiri.>«*_2>rf«rs,  vol.  i.  p.  167.— Ed.]  Their 
risipie,  in  aaea  fidl  of  islands,  was  very  conaidefa- 
ble.  hideed  the  whole  expedition  was  highly  per- 
iloos,  consideriag  the  season  of  the  year,  the  preea- 
chance  of  getting  aeawoithy  boats,  and  die 


ignorance  of  the  UebiideaBB,  who,  notwithrtaadinc 
the  oppoitanities,  I  may  saj  the  neeeaftftes  of 
their  aitoation,  are  very  careless  aad 
sailora.  — Waltxs  Scott.] 
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HBBBIDKS.I 

Qvo  me  osiH|De  repit  temp«ita«,  deferor  hoipei  K 

Once,  during  thie  doubtful  oonsultatiooB,  he 
asked  whither  we  were  going ;  and  upon 
being  told  that  it  was  not  certain  whether 
to  JVful  or  Col,  he  cried,  "  Col  Cor  my  mo- 
ney !  "  I  now  went  down  witli  Col  and  Mr. 
Simpson,  to  visit  him.  He  was  lying  in 
philosophick  tranquillity,  with  a  greyhound 
of  CoN  at  his  back»  keeping  him  warm. 
Col  is  quite  the  JuoenMoui  gaudet  eanilniu. 
He  had,  when  we  left  Talisker,  two  grey- 
hounds, two  terriers,  a  pointer,  and  a  large 
Newfoundland  water-dog.  He  hat  one  of 
his  terriers  by  the  road,  but  had  still  five 
dogs  with  him.  I  *was  very  ill,  and  very  de- 
sirous to  get  to  shore.  When  I  was  told 
that  we  could  not  land  that  night,  as  the 
Btorm  had  now  increased,  I  looked  so  mis- 
erably, as  Col  afterwards  informed  me,  that 
what  Shakspeare  has  mad^  tha  Frenchman 
4ay  of  the  English  soldiers,  when  scantily 
dieted,  "  Piteous  they  will  k)ok,  like  drown- 
ed mice  !  '^  might,*  I  believe,  have  been  well 
applied  to  me.  There  was  in  the  harbour, 
before  us,  a  CampbelUtown  vessel,  the  BeU 
tjfj  Kenneth  Morison,  master,  taking  in 
kelp,  and  bound  for  Ireland.  We  sent  our 
boat  to  beg  beds  for  two  gentlemen,  and 
that  the  master  wodd  send  his  boat,  which 
was  larger  than  ours.  He  accordingly  did 
so,  and  Col  and  I  were  accommodated  in 
his  vessel  till  the  morning. 

Monday^  4th  October. — About  eight 
o'clock  we  went  in  the  boat,  to  Mr.  Simp- 
fl9n's  vessel,  and  took  in  Dr.  Johnson.  He 
was  quite  well,  though  he  had  tasted  noth- 
ing but  a  dish  of  tea  since  Saturday  night 
On  our  expresaiiig  some  surprise  at  this,  he 
said,  that "  when  he  lodged  in  the  Temple, 
and  had  no  regular  system  of  life,  he  had 
fiisted  for  two  days  at  a  time,  during  which 
he  had  gone  about  visiting,  though  not  at 
the  hours  of  dinner  or  supper;  that  he  had 
drunk  tea,  but  eaten  no  bread:  that  this 
was  no  intentional  fasting  b,  but  happened 
just  in  the  course  of  a  literary  life." 

There  was  a  little  kniserable  publick-house 
eloee  upon  the  shore,  to  which  we  should 
have  gone,  had  we  landed  last  nigbt:.  but 
Uiis  morning  Col  resolved  to  take  us  directly 
to  the  house  of  Captain  Lauchian  McLean, 
a  descendant  of  his  familv^  who  had  acquir- 
ed a  fortune  in  the  East  Indies,  and  taken  a 
farm  in  CoL  We  had  about  an  English 
mile  to  go  to  it.  Col  and  Joseph,  and  some 
others,  ran  to  some  little  horses,  called  here 
skdtiet,  that  were  running  wild  on  a  heath, 
and  catched  one  of  them.  We  had  a  sad- 
dle with  us,  which  was  clapped  upon  it,  and 
a  straw  halter  was  put  on  itM  bead.    Dr. 


4^1 


1  For  M  Um  tempMt  drives,  I  ■hapa  my  w8y.^FBAiicM. 

*  [This  was  probably  the  same  kind  of  Uftm- 
tenHoneU  ftuting,  as  that  whkh  Buggested  to 
him,  at  an  aarlier  period,  the  affecting  epithet  tm- 
jMran9U$t  {anie.  d.  68. ^ — ^Waltkk  Sc^Tt.] 


Johnson  was  then  mounted,  and  Joseph  very 
slowly  and  gravely  led  the  horse.  J  said  to 
Dr.  Johnson,  "  I  wish,  sir,  the  ChA  saw 
you  in  this  attitude  3." 

It  was  a  very  heavy  rain,  and  I  was  wet 
to  the  skin.  Captain  M*Lean  had  but  a 
poor  temporaiy  house,  or  rather  hut;  how- 
ever, it  was  a  very  good  hai#  to  us.  There 
was  a  blazing  peat  fire,  and  Mrs.  McLean, 
daughter  of  the  minister  of  the  parish,  got  Us 
tea.  I  felt  still  the  motion  of  the  sea.  Dr. 
Johnson  said,4t  was  not  in  imagination,  but 
a  continuation  of  motion  of  the  fluids,  like 
that  of  the  sea  itself  after  the  storm  is  over. 

There  were  some  books  on  the  board 
which  served  as  a  chimney-piece.  Dr. 
Johnson  took  up  <<  Burnet's  History  of  his 
own  Times."  He  said,  «  The  first  part  of 
it  is  one  of  the  most  entertaining  books  in 
the  English  language ;  it  is  quite  dramat- 
ick:  while  he  went  about  eveiy  where,  saw 
eveiy  where,  and  heard  every  where.  By 
the  nrst  part,  I  mean  so  far  as  it  appeaia 
that  Burnet  himself  was  actually  engaged 
in  what  he  has  told  ;;  and  this  may  be  easi* 
ly  distinguished."  Cafitain  M'Lean  cen- 
sured Burnet,  for  his  high  praise  of  Lauder- 
dale in  a  dedication,  when  he  shows  him  in 
his  history  to  have  been  so  bad  a  man. 
JoHirsoir.  « I  do  not  think  myself  that  a 
man  should  say  in  a  dedication  ^  what  he 
could  not  say  in  a  history.  However,  alloir- 
ance  should  be  made ;  fbr  there  is  a  gres^ 
difierence.  The  known  style  of  a  dedica* 
tion  is  flattery:  it  professes  to  flatter 
There  is  the  same  difilerence  between  wha/ 
a  man  says  in  a  dedication,  and  Tdiat  he 
says  in  a  histoiy,  as  between  a  lawyer's 
pleading  a  cause,  and  reporting  it." 

The  day  passed  aWay  pleasantly  enough. 
The. wind  became  fair  for  Mull  in  the  eve- 
ning, and  Mr.  Simpaon  resolved  to  sail  next 
morning ;  but  having  been  thrown  into  the 
island  of  Col,  we  were  unwilling  to  leave  it 
unexamined,  especially  as  we  considered 
that  the  Campbell-town  vessel  would  sail 
fbr  Mull  in  a  day  or  two,  and  therefore  we 
determined  to  stay. 


'  This  cnrioiB  ezhibitwn  may  perhaps  remind 
some  of  my  readen  of  the  Inmcroaa  lin^  made, 
during  Sir  Robert  Walpole's  adminittra&on,  on 
Ak.  George  (aftenH^arda  Lord)  Lyttelton,  though 
the  figores  of  the  two  penonages  mast  be  allowed 
to  be  very  different  * 


<*Biit  who  it  Uito  Mtride  the  | 
>  lank,  so 
Dat  be  de  great  oritur,  Idttletony.''— Boswill. 


Bo  loDf ,  to  lean,  to  I 


obonyf 


[These  lines  are  part  of  a  song  piinted  under  a 
poIitKal  caricatnre  print,  levelled  against  Sir  Rob- 
ert Walpole,  called  The  Motion^  which  repre- 
sents a  chariot  drawn  by  sa  spirited  horses,  m 
and  about  which  are  the  chieft  of  the  opposition 
of  the  day,  Lords  Chesteifield  and  Carteret,  Duke 
of  Aig|H,  Mr^^dys,  8ic— JVl€^  Anee,  vol 
iv.  pw  JV. — w^ 

«  [Seeaaftf,  p.  286,  ii.^Ed.] 
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Tue$dmf,  bth  Oeicher. — I  rose,  and  wrote 
my  Journal  tiil  about  nine,  and  then  went 
to  Dr.  Johnson,  who  sat  up  in  bed  wid 
talked  and  laughed.  I  said,  it  was  curious 
to  look  back  ten  years,  to  the  time  when  we 
first  thought  of  visiting  the  Hebrides.  How 
distant  and  iniprobable  the  scheme  then  ap- 
peared !  Yet  Mie  we  were  actually  among 
them.  "  Sir,'*  said  he,  "  people  may  come 
to  do  any  thing  almost,  by  Ulkin^  of  it.  I 
really  believe  I  could  talk  myself  into  build* 
ing  a  Koi»e  upon  island  Isa,  though  I  should 

Frobably  never  come  back  again  to  see  it 
coukf  easily  persuade  Reynolds  to  do  it ; 
and  there  would  be  no  great  sin  in  persua- 
ding him  to  do  it.  Sir,  he  would  reason 
thus:  'What  will  it  cost  me  to  be  t^ere 
once  in.  two  or  three  summers?  Why,  per- 
haps, five  hundred  pounds ;  and  what  is 
that,  in  comparison  of  having  a  fine-retreat, 
to  which  a  ns«n  can  go,  or  to  which  he  can 
send  a  friend  ? '  He  woukl  never  find  out 
that  he  may  have  this  within  twenty  miles 
of  J^adon.  Then  I  would  tell  him,  thst 
he  may  marry  one  of  the  Miss  Macleods,  a 
lady  of  great  family.  Sir,  it  is  surprising 
how  people  will  go  to  a  distance  for  what 
they  may  have  at  home.  I  knew  a  lady  ^ 
who  came  up  from  Lincolnshire  to  Knights- 
bridge  with  one  of  her  daughters,  and  gave 
five  guineas  a  week  for  a  kxiging  and  a 
warm  bath ;  that  is,  mere,  warm  water* 
That,  you  know,  could  not  be  had  in  Lt»> 
eolruhtre  I  She  said,  .ii  was  made  either 
too  hot  or  too  cold  there." 

At\er  breakfast,  Dn  Johnson  and  I,  and 
Joseph,  mounted  horses,  and  Col  and  the 
captain  walked  with  us  about  a  short  mile 
across  the  island.  We  paid  a  visit  to  the 
Rev.  Mr.  Hector  McLean.  His  parish 
x^onsists  of  the  islands  of  Col  and  Tyr-yi. 
He  was  about  seventy-seven  years  oi  age, 
a  decent  ecolesiastick,  dressed  in  a  full -suit 
of  black  clothes,  and  a  black  wig.  He  ap- 
peared like  a  Dutch  pastor,  or  one  of  the 
*<  A$9emJk}y  of  DMne^v  at  Westminster. 
Dr.  Johnson  observed  to  me  aflerwacds, 
<<  that  he  was  a  fine  old  man,  and  was  ss 
well-dressed,  and  had  as  much  dignity  in  his 
appearance,  as  the  dean  of  a  cathedral." 
We  ^re  told  that  he  had  a  valuable  libra- 
ry, though  but  poor  accommodation  for  it, 
lieing  obliged  to  keep  his  books  in  large 
chests.  It  was  curious  to  see  lum  and  Dr. 
Johnson  together.  Neither  of  them  heard 
very  distinctly;  so  each  of  them  talked  in 
his  own  way,  and  at  the  same  time.  Mr. 
McLean  said,  he  had  a  confutation  of 
Bayle,  by  Leibnitc  Johksoh.  "  A  con- 
futation m  Baylc,  sir !  What  part  of  Bayle 
do  you  mean?  The  greatest  part  of  his 
writings  is  not  confutable  :  it  is  historical 
and   critical."    Mr.  McLean   said,    <*  the 

*  [Mis.  Langton,  the  Brother  ^f  hia  ^iead.— 
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irreligious  part ;"  and  proceeded  to  talk  nf 
Leibnitz's  controversy  with  Clarke,  calling 
Leibnitz  a  ^reat  man.  Jobitsoh.  **  ^Vhy, 
sir,  Leibnitz  persisted  ia  aiErming  that 
Newton  called  ^paee  §etuorium  jmntMii, 
notwithstanding  he  was  corrected,  and  de^ 
sired  to  observe  that  Newton's  words  were 
quAsi  $en§oriftm  tiuminis.  No,  air;  Leib- 
nitz was  as  paltry  a  felk>w  as  I  kncyw.  Out 
of  respect  to  Queen  Caroline,  who  patroni- 
sed him,  Clarke  treated  him  too  wcDl." 

During  the  time  that  Dr,  Johnaon  wss 
thus  going  on,  tlie  okl  minister  wa^  stand- 
ing with  nis  back  to  the  fire,  creating  op 
erect,  pulling  down  the  front  of  hia  periwig, 
and  talking  what  a  great  man  Letbnite  wan 
To  give  an  idea  of  the  scene  would  require 
a  page  with  two  columns;  but  it  oij^t 
ratner  to  he  represented  by  two  good  pby- 
ers.  The  old  sentleman  said,  Clarke  wai 
very  wicked,  lor  going  so  much  into  the 
Ari'an  system.  "  I  will  not  say  he  was  wkk- 
ed;"  said  Dr.  Johnaon  ;  "  he  might  be  mis- 
taken." M<Le4V.  '*He  was  wicked,  to 
shut  his  eyes  against  the  Scrij^rea ;  and 
worthy  men  in  £ngland  have  mnce  Mofa- 
ted  him  to  all  intents  and  purpoaes."  Johjf- 
SON.  <*  I  know  not  who  has  confuted  him  to 
aU  imienti  and  mrpo$e9j*^  Here  a^[ain 
there  was  a  double  talking,  each  continu- 
ing to  maintain  his  own  argument,  with- 
out hearing  exactly  what  the  other  said. 

I  regretted  that  T}r.  Johnson  did  not 
practise  the  art  of  accommodating  himself 
to  different  sorts  of  people.-  Had  he  beea 
aofler  witli  this  venerable  okl  man,  we  micht 
have  had  more  cenveiaation ;  but  his  kmp- 
cible  spirit,  and  impetuosity  of  manner, 
may  be  said  to  spare  neither  sex  nor  age^. 
I  have  seen  even  Mrs.  Thrale  atmim^; 
but  I  have  oflen  maintained,  that  it  is  beip 
ter  he  should  retain  his  own  manner.  Pli- 
ability of  address  I  conceive  to  be  i 
ent  with  that  .majestick  power  of 
which  he  possesses,  and  which  produ 
such  noble  efiecto.  A  lofty  oak  will  not 
bend  like  a  supple  wilkiw. 

He  told  me  ai^erwards,  he  liked  firmnesi 
in  an  old  man,  and  was  pleased  to  see  Mr. 
M'Lean  so  orthodox.  '<  At  hia  age,  it  is 
too  late  for  a  man  to  be  asking  himaeif  qaea- 
tions  as  to  his  belief." 

We  rode  to  the  northern  part  of  the  isl- 
and, where  we  saw  the  ruins  of  a  chaiek 
or  chapel.    We  then  proceeded  to  a  place  • 
csHed  Grissipol,  or  the  rough  pooL 

At  OfisBipol  we  found  a  ckxm  farm-house, 
bebnging  to  the  Laird  of  Col,  and  ] 


•  ^IfDr.JohuMNibsdBMbMBin  thshriMtof 
fsading t|i» Joamal,  we iboold,  initoad  of  thiiia- 
moMtniice  timed  indirectly  at  him,  have  hem 
had  the  details  of  the  hsrihnem  whfehBoswell  r»- 
greti,  aad  winch  mmt  have  been  pretty  severe  to 
remind  Boswdl  that  hit  violeMe  *^ipaied  i 
age  nor  tez."— En.] 
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ed  by  Mr.  M*Sweyn.  On  the  beach  here 
there  is  a  singular  variety  of  ciirioiw  atones. 
I  picked  up  one  very  like  a  small  cucumber. 
By  the  by,  Dr.  Johnaon  tokl  me, that  Gay*8 
line  in  the  <<  Beggar's  Opera,"  <<  As  men 
should  serve  a  cucumber,"  &c.  has  no  wag- 
pi'ish  meaning,  with  reference  to  men  fling. 
mg  away  cucumbera  as  too  eooUngi  whicn 
■ome  have  thought ;-  for  it  has  been  a  com- 
mon saying  of  phvsiciane  in  England,  that 
a  cucumber  should  be  well  sliced,  and  dress^ 
ed  with  pepper  and  vinfegar,  and  then 
thmfwn  out,  as  good  for  nothing.  Mr. 
M'Sweyn's  predeceasors  had  been  in  Sky 
from  a  very  remote  period,  upon  the  estate 
belonging  to  Macleod;  probaUy  before 
Macleod  had  it.  The  name  is  certainly 
Norwegian  ^  from  Suemoy  King  of  Norway. 
The  present  Mr.  M^Sweyn  left  Sky  upon 
the  late  Madeod'a  raisinr  his  rents.  He 
then  got  this  farm  from  CoL 

He  appeared  to  be  near  fourscore ;  but 
looked  as  fireah^  and  was  as  strong  as  a  num 
of  fifty.  His  son-  Hugh  looked  older  ;  and, 
aa  Dr.  Johnson  obsen^>  had  more  the 
manners  of  an  old  .man  &an  he.  I  had 
often  heard  of  such  instances,  but  never 
saw  one  before.  Mrs.  M'Sweyn  was  a  de- 
cent old  gentlewoqoan.  She  was  dressed 
in  tartan,  and  could  speak  nothing  but 
Erse.  She  said,  ahe  taught  Sir  James 
M'Donaki  I^,  and  would  teach  me  soon. 
I  could  now  sing  a  verse  of  the  song 
Hatyinfoam^eri%  made  in  honour  of  AU 

1  [M*Swyiie  has  an  awkward  aoond,  but  the 
name  ■  held  to  be  of  high  aotiqnity,  both  in  the 
Hebridea  and  the  north  of  Ireland. — ^Walter 
Scott.  In  the  countv  of  Donegal*  in  the  north 
of  Ireland,  a  tingnlar  hole  in  a  cliff,  commanica- 
ting  with  a  cave  bek>w,  through  whk^h,  in  certain 
circomstaneea  of  the  aea  and  wind,  the  apray  ii 
driven  op  with  great  force,  is  called  J^8tpine*$ 
(for  M*Sweyn*a)  gun.  The  name,  no  doubt,  waa 
onginally  Scandinavian,  bat  it  waa  eatabliahed  in 
England  before-  the  Conqueat  «In  Ferlei4 
(Femefy,  Yorkahira)  Godnin  et  Suen  haboemnt, 
tie.  nbi  none  habet  Ilbeitaa  de  Laey  *' — Doom*- 
dmf  *ooik;<— Ed.] 

*  [Htajfmfiam^  {wb^aaUt^  p.  877).  Avoy 
popolar  air  in  the-Hebrklea,  written  to  the  pvaiae 
and  gleiy  of  AJlaa  ef  Makiartaeh,  or  AUan  of 
Maidart,  a  chief  of  the  Clanranald  fomay.  The 
foUowtng  is  a  tianabtion  of  it  by  a  fiur  uiend  of 
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Coma,  \Mf?n  a  pledfe  to  j 
We  auaff  tiia  btood-rtd  wtaei 

A  Imlth  to  Albn  M aUart  bold. 
The  daareat  love  of  mlOfS. 
oHomoa. 


For  hart  no  mora  I*U  Man 
m  brakl  and  bind  my  tremea  Vta^ 
Aad  o^ar  tha  killa  away. 

n. 

Itfv  goriy  orthoairaad, 

a*  uia  bark  aMj  ataar. 
Tha  graap  of  Allan**  ttroag  right  band 
Compala  bar  bama  to  vc«r. 


iioaiiikiag,** 


Ian,  the  famous  caj^tain  of  Clanranald,  nHio 
feH  at  Sherrif-muir:  whose  servant,  who 
lay  on  the  field  watcninff  his  master^  dead 
body,  being  naked  next  day,  who  that'wai^ 
aoewered, ''  He  was  a  man  yesterday."    ^  • 

We  were  entertained  here  with  a  primi- 
tive heartineto.  Whisky  was  served  round 
in  a  shell,  according  to  the  ancient  High- 
land custom.  Dr.  Johhson  would  not  par- 
take of  ft;  but,  beinff  desirous  to  do  honour 
to  the  modes  "  of  other  times,"  drank  some 
water  out  of  the  shell. 

In  the  forenoon  Dr.  Johnacm  said,  ^f  it 
would  require  great  resignation  to  live  in 
one  of  these  islands."  Boswsll.  "I 
do'  nt  know,  sir;  I  have  felt  myself  at  times 
in  a  stale  of  almost  mere  physical  existence, 
satisfied  to  eat,  drink,  and  sleep,  and  walk 
abont,  and  enjoy  my  own.  thoupfhts;  and  I 
can  figure  a  continuation  of^ia."  Johh* 
SOIL  ^Ay«  sir;  butifyou^^re  shut  up 
here,  your  own  thoughts  wouU  torment 
you:  you  would  think  of  EUiinburgh  or  oiT 
London,  and  that  you  coukl  not  be  there.*^ 

We  set  out  after  dinner  for  Breacacha, 
the  family  seat  of  the  Laird  of  Col,  accom- 
panied by  the  youi^  laird,  who  had  now 
St  a  horse,  and  by  the  yomeer  Mr. 
'Sweyn,  -whose  Wife  had  gone  thither  be- 
fore us,  to  prepare  eveij  thing  for  our  re- 
ception, the  laird  and  his  famfly  being  ab- 
sent at  Aberdeen.  It  is  called  Breacacha, 
or  the  Spotted  Fiekl,  because  in  summer  it 
is  enamelled  with  clover  and  daiaies,  as 
young  Col  tokl  me.  We  passed  by  a  place 
where  there  ia  a  very  large  atone,  I  may  call 
it  a  Toek;  <<  a  vast  weight  for  Ajax."  The 
tradition  is,  that  a  giant  threw  sqdi  anoth- 
er stone  at  hia  mistress,  up  to  the  top  of  a 
hill,  at  a  small  distance;  and  that  she,  in 
return,  threw  this  mass  down  to  him.  It 
waa  all  in  sport. 

«Mahi  me  petit  faadva  paella:*' 

As  we  advanced,  we  came  to  a  large  ex 
tent  of  plain  ground.  I  had  not  seen  such  a 
place  for  a  long  time.  Col  and  I  took  a 
gallop  upon  it  by  way  of  race.  It  was  very 
refreshing  to  me,  after  having  been  so  long 
takinff  snort  steps  in  hilly  countries,  u 
was  like  stretching  a  man's  legs  after  beinff 
cramfM  in  a  short  bed.    We  al8o'))asBea 


m. 


And  wbaa  to^KUphadar*  aamo 
Sucb  troopa  of  damaala  gay ; 

flav,  eaaM  tbejr  thare  flir  Aliaa'a  tene^ 
Or  cama  tbay  than  to  piayf 
aff,alonff,*e. 


vr. 

And  ivhaa  tbaae  damea  of  baanty  raia 

Wai«  dftadoff  tai  tba  ball. 
On  aoaM  wart  tama  aad  Jawala  ran^ 
LfeooaU. 


Along,  along,  tban  baata  away, 
For  bara  na  mora  waV  stay, 

Pn  braid  and  bind  my  tremaa  ioofc 
And  o*ar  tba  billi  away. 

Waltip  IfOOTT.l 

'  PR.  PMfra,  a  ebareh  in  Sky  ^En.] 


'% 
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cloee  bj  a  large  extent  of  8aDd«hill9,  near 
two  miles  square.  Dr.  Johnson  said,  ^*  he 
never  had  the  image  before.  It  was  horri- 
blt,  if  barrenness  and  danger  could  be  so." 
I  heard  him,  after  we  were  in  the  house  of 
Breacacha,  repeating  to  himself,  as  he  walk- 
ed about  the  room, 

**  And  smother *d  in  the  inAy  whirlwind,  dies.*'^ 

Probably  he  had  been  thinking  of  the  whole 
of  the  simile  in  Cato,  of  which  that  is  the 
concluding  line;  the  sandy  desert  had  struck 
him  so  strongly.  T he  sand  has  of  late  bee n 
blown  over  a  good  deal  of  meadow;  and 
the  people  of  the  island  say,  that  their  fa- 
thers remembered'  much  of  the  space  which 
is  now  covered  with  sand  to  have  been  un- 
der tillage.  Col*»  house  is  situated  on  a 
bay  cal)^  Breacacha  Bay.  We  found  here 
a  neat  hew-huilt  gentlemen^s  house,  better 
than  any  weAid  been  in  since  we  were  at 
Lord  Brrol's.  Dr.  Johnson  relished  it  much 
at  first,  but  soon  remarked  to  me,  that 
<<  there  was  nothing  becoming  a  chiefs 
about  it:  k  was  a  mere  tradesman's  box." 
He  seemed  ouite  at  home,  and  n6  longer 
found  any  difficulty  in  using  the  Highland 
address;  for  as  soon  as  we  arrived,  he  said, 
with  a  spirited  familiarity,  "Now,  C&lj 
if  you  could  get  us  a  dish  of  tea."  Dr. 
Johnson  and  I  had  each  an  excellent  bed- 
chamber. We  had  a  dispute  which  of  us 
had  the  best  curuins.  His  were  irather  the 
best,  being  of  linen;  but  I  insisted  that  my 
bed  had  the  best  posts,  which  was  undenia- 
ble. «  Well,"  said  he,  ^  if  you  hAve  the 
best  posh  J  we  will  have  you  tied  to  them 
and  whipped."  I  mention  this  slight  cir- 
cumstance, onl^  to  show  how  ready  he  is, 
even  in  mere  tnfles,  to  get  the  better  of  his 
antagonist,  by  placing  him  in  a  ludicrous 
view.  I  have  known  hinx  sometimef  use 
the  same  art,  when  hard  pressed  in  serious 

nutation.  9  ,  . 

Wednesday,  6th  October, — After  a  suffi- 
ciency of  sleep,  we  assembled  at  breakfast. 
We  were  just  as  if  in  barracks.  Every 
body  was  master.  We  went  and  v-iewed 
the  old  castle  of  Col,  which  is  not  far  from 
the  present  house,  near  the  shore,  and 
founaad  on  a  rock.  It  has  n^er  been  a 
large  feudal  residence,  and  has  nothing 
about  it  that  requires  a  particular  descrip- 
tion. Like  other  old  inconvenient  buildings 
of  the  same  age,  it  exemplified  Gray's  pic- 
turesque lines, 

>  [Co/,  though  a  gentleman  of  landjed  estate, 
eonld  hardly  be  called  a  chief;  and  it  was  asmr- 
edly  a  mark  of  good  aense  to  suit  the  character  of 
faia  house  to  the  atate  and  times  in  which  he  lived. 
—Ed.] 

*  [Here  foIk>wed  Goldsmith*!  applkation  of  a 
Ihrely  nying  in  one  of  Cibber'i  comedies,  already 
toM,  ante,  p.  266.^Ed.] 


[TO0R  T^   m 

*<  Hoge' wiMiows  that  eidwie  the  I%lit, 
And  passages  ttnC  lead  to  nodui^" 

It  may,  however,  be  worth  mentiomng, 
that  on  the  second  story  we  saw  a  vault, 
which  was,  and  stilt  i»,  the  family  ptison. 
There  was  a  woman  put  into  it  by  the  laird, 
for  theft,  within  these  ten  years;  and  any 
ofiender  would  be  confined  there  yet ;  for, 
from  the  necessity  of  the  thing,  as  the  isl- 
and is  remote  from  any  power  estaUisbed 
by  law,  the  laird  must  exercise  his  jurisdie- 
tion  to  a  certain  degree. 

We  were  shown,  in  a  comer  of  this  vault, 
a  hole,  into  which  Ceisaid  greater  criminafe 
used  to  be  put.  H  was  now  filled  up  with 
rubbish  of  oifferent  kinds.  He  said,  it  wis 
of  a  great  depth.  "  Ay,"  said  Dr.  Johnsoo, 
smiling,  "  all  such  places  that  are  JiMedm 
were  of  a  great  depth."  He  is  very  quia 
in  showing  that  he  does  not  give  credit  to 
careless  or  exaggerated  accounts  of  things 
After  seeing  the  castle,  we  looked  at  a  small 
hut  near  it.  It  is  called  Te^A  FrtmekUk, 
I.  e.  the  Frenchman's  House^  Col  could 
not  tell  us  the  history  of  it.  A  poor  msn 
with  a  wife  and  children  now  hi^  in  il 
We  Went  into  it,  and  Dr.  Johnson  gave 
them  some  charity.  There  was  but  one 
bed  for  all  the  family,  and  the  hut  was  very 
smoky.  When  he  came  out,  he  said  to  me, 
'*  Et  hoe  seeundaim  $entefUiam  pkilosot^ 
rum  ett  eut  beatue.^^  Boswkli..  "The 
philosophers,  when  they  placed  hapinnesB 
in  a  cottage,  supposed  cleanlinefls  and  no 
smoke."  Johksok.  "Sir,  they  did  not 
think  about  either." 

We  walked-  a  little  in  the  laird's  garden, 
in  which  endeavours  have  been  used  to 
rear  some  trees ;  but,  as  soon  as  they  got 
above  the  surrounding  wall  they  died.  Dr. 
Johnson  recommended  sowing  the  seeds  of 
hardy  trees,  instead  of  planting. 

Col  and  I  rode  out  this  morning,  and 
viewed  a  part  Qf  the  island.  In  the  course 
of  our  ride,  we  saw  a  turnip-field,  which  he 
had  hoed  with  his  owa  haiuls.  He  first  in- 
troduced this  kind  of  husbandry  into  the 
Western  islands.  We  also  looked  at  an  ap- 
pearance of  lead,  T^ich  seemed  very  prom- 
ising. It  has  been  long  known ;  for  I  foimd 
letters  to  the  late  laird,  from  Sir  John  Ares- 
kine  and  Sir  Alexander  Murray,  respecting 
it. 

After  dinner  came  Mr.  M'Liean,  of  Cor- 
neclc,  brother  to  Ule^f-J^fuek,  who  is  a  ca- 
det of  the  family  of  Col,  He  possesses  the 
two  ends  of  Cof,  which  belong  to  the  Duke 
of  Argyll.  Comeek  had  lately  taken  a 
lease  of  them  at  a  verv  advanced  rent,  rath- 
er than  let  the  Campbells  get  a  footing  in 
the  island,  one  of  whom  had  ofiered  nearly 
as  much  as  he.  Dr.  Johnson  well  observ- 
ed that "  landlords  err  much  when  ^y  cal- 

»  [HicA,— En.] 
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culate  merely  what  their  land  may  yield. 
The  rent  must  be  iif  a  proportionate  ratio 
of  what  the  land  may  yield,  and  of  the  pow- 
er of  the  tenant  to  make  it  yield.  A  tenant 
cannot  make  by  his  land,  but  according  to 
the  com  and  cattle  which  he  has.  Suppoee 
vou  should  give  him  twice  as  much  land  as 
he  has,  it  does  him  no  |food,  unless  he  gets 
also  more  dtock.  It  is  clear  then,  that 
the  Highland  landlords,  who  let  their  sub- 
stantial tenants  leave- them,  are  infatuated; 
for  the  poor  small  tenants  cannot  give  them 
good  rents,  from  the  very  nature  of  things. 
They  have  not  the  means  of  raisinff  more 
from  their  farms.*'  Comecfc,  Dt.  Johnson 
said,  was  the  most  distinct  man  that  he  had 
mbt  with  in  these  isles;  he  did  not  shut  his 
eyes,  or  put  his  finger  in  hia  ears,  wliich  he 
seemed  to  think  was  a  good  deal  the  mode 
with  most  of  Ihe  people  whon\  we  have  seen 
of  late. 

Thwrsday,  1th  Oetober, — Captain  McLean 
joined  us  this  morning  at  breakfast  There 
came  on  a  dreadful  storm  of  wind  and  rain, 
which  continued  all  day,  and  rather  increas- 
ed at  nieht.  The  wind  was  directly  against 
our  getting  to  Mull.  We  were  in  a  strange 
state  of  abstraction  from  tlie  world :  wek^uld 
neither  hear  from  our  friends,  nor  write  to 
them.  Col  had  brought  Daille  "on  the 
Fathers,"  Lucas  "  on  Happiness,"  and 
More's  "  Dialogues, "  from  the  Reverend 
Mr.  M<Lean?s,  and  Burnet's  «  History  of  his 
Own  Times"  from  Captain  McLean's;  and 
he  had  of  his  owir  some  books  of  farmingj 
and  Gregory's  "  Geometry."  Dr.  Johnson 
read  a  good  deal  of  Burnet,  and  of  Gregory, 
and  T  observed  he  made  some  geometrical 
notes  in  the  end  of  his  pocket-book.  I  read 
a  little  of  Young's  «  Six  Weeks'  Tour 
through  the  Southern  Counties,"  and  Ovid's 
"  Epistles,"  which  I  had  bought  at  Inver- 
ness, and  which  helped  to  solace  many  a 
wear^  hour. 

We  were  to  have  gone  with  Dr.  John- 
son this  morainff  to  fpe  the  mine,  but  were 
prevented  by  the  storm.  While  it  was 
raging,  he  said,  "  We  may  be  glad  we  are 
not  dammUi  ad  metaUa  i.'^ 

Friday,  %th  October. — Dr.  Johnson  ap- 
peared to-day  very  weary  of  our  present 
confined  situation.  He  said,  **  I  want  to  be 
on  the  main  land,  and  go  on  with  existence. 
This  is  a  waste  of  life." 

I  shall  here  insert,  without  regard  to  chro- 
nology, some  of  his  couTersation  at  different 
times. 

" "  There  was  a  man  some  time  ago,  who 
was  well  received  for  two  years,  among  the 
eentlemen  of  Northamptonshire,  by  calling 
himself  my  brother.  At  last  he  grew  so 
impudent,  as  by  his  influence  to  get  tenants 
turned  out  of  their  farms.   .Allen  the  print- 
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>  [Condemned  to  the  mine$* — Ev,'\ 
VOL.  I.  64 


er^,  who  is  of  that  country,  came  to  me, 
asking,  with  nrnch  appearance  of  doubtful- 
ness,  if  I  had  a  brother;  afid  uponbein^  as* 
sured  I  had  none  alive,  he  told  me  ol  4he 
imposition,  and  immediately  wrote  to  the 
country,  and  the  fellow  was  dismissed.  It 
pleased  me  so  hear  that  so  much  was  got 
oy  using  my  name.  It  is  not  every  name 
that  can  carry  double;  do  both  fbr  a  man's 
self  and  his  brothm'  (laughing).  I  should 
be  glad  to  see  the  fellow.  However,  I 
could  have  done  nothing  against  him.  A 
man  can  have  no  redress  for  his  name  being 
used,  or  ridiculous  stories  being  told  of  him 
in  the  newspapers,  except  he  can  show  that 
he  has  suffered  damage.  Some  years  a?o 
a  foolish  piece  was*  published,  said  to  be 
written  *Jby  S.  Johnson.'  Some  of  my 
friends  wanted  me  to  be  very  angry  about 
this.  I  said,  it  would  be  in  rain;  for  the 
answer  would  be,  <  S.  Johnson  may  be 
Simon  Johnson,  or  Simeon  Johnson,  or 
Solomon  Johnson;'  and  even  if  the  full 
name,  Samuel  Johnson,  had  been  used,  it 
might  be  said  it  is  not  you;  it  is  a  much 
cleverer  fellow  3.' 

"Beauclerk,  and  I,  and  Lapgton,  and 
Lady  Sydney  Beauclerk,  mother  to  our 
friend,  were  one  day  driving  in  a  coach  by 
Ciiper's  Gardens  *,  which  were  then  unoc- 
cupied. I,  in  sport,  proposed  that  Beau- 
clerk,  and  Langton,  and  myself  should  take 
them;  and  we  amused  ourselves  with 
scheming  how  we  shoukl  all  4o  our  parts. 
Lady  Sydney  erew  angpry>  and  said,  *  an 
old  man  should  not  put  such  things  in 
young  people's  heads.'  She  bad  no  notion 
of  a  joke,  sir;  had  come  late  into  life,  and 
had  a  mighty  unpliaoie  understanding  ^ 

«  Carte's  <  Life  of  the  Duke  of  Ormond'  is 
considered  as  a  book  of  authority;  but  it  is 
ill-written.  The  mattet  is  diffused  in  too 
many  words;    there  is  no  animation,  no 

*  [Ednrand  AUeo»  a  worthy  and  repatabk)  prin- 
ter in  Bolt-court  He  wu  for  diany  yeon  Joha- 
son*]B  neigfaboiir,  landlord,  «nd  friend  {ante,  p. 
208).  He  was  the  eon  of  the  Rev.  Thomas  Al- 
len, a  piow  and  learned  man,  who  for  forty  yean 
was  rector  of  Kettering,  in  Northamptonshire,  and 
died  while  reading  the  evening  servKO  there  on 
Snnday,  SIK  May,  1755,  tet  74.— JVtc^  Jinee, 
vol.  iii.  p.  799. — ^Ed.] 

^  [The  eccentric  avthovr  of  Hvrio  Thmmbo 
was  named  Samuel  Johnson.  He  was  original- 
ly a  dancing-master,  but  went  on  the  stage,  where 
his  acting  was  as  extrevagant  as  bis  pieces.  He 
died  in  this  very  year,  1778,  and  was  probab.y 
one  of  the  penons  whose  death  is  ailaded  to,  post^ 
17th  April,  1778.— Ed.] 

*  [An  inferior  place  of  popular  amassment,  over 
the  site  of  whkh  the  southern  approach  to  Watei^ 
loo-bridge  now  passes. — Ed.] 

*  [She  was  Mary,  daughter  of  Thomas  Norris, 
esq.  of  dpeke,  in  Lancashire.  She  roanied  Lwd 
Sydney  in  178«,--Ed.] 
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compressioii,  no  vigour.  Two  good  vo^ 
wnes  iiMuodecimo  might  be  made  out  of 
the  two  in  folio." 

Talking  of  oar  confinement  here,  I  ob- 
served, that  our  discontent  and  impatience 
could  not  be  considered  as  very  unreasona- 
ble; for  that  We  were  just  in  the  state  of 
which  Seneca  complains  so  grievousl^r, 
while  in  exile  in  Corsica.  '<  Yes,"  said 
Dr.  Johnson;  ''  and  he  was  not  farther 
from  home  than  we  are."  The  truth  is,  he 
was  much  nearer  ^ 

There  was  a  good  deal  of  rain  to-day, 
and  the  wind  was  still  contrary.  Cameik 
attended  me,  while  I  amused  myself  in  ex- 
amining a  c€>Uection  of  papers -belonging  to 
the  family  of  Col,  The  first  laird  was  a 
younffer  son  of  the  chieflain  M'Lean,  add 
got  the  middle  part  of  Col  for  his  patrimo- 
ny. Dr«  Johnson  having  given  a  very 
particular  account  [which  is  sabjoined^]  of 


>  [Conica  is  aboat  ob€/*  hondrad  and  fifty  milei 
from  Rome.  Col  it  firom  London  apwaids  of  four 
hnndred — ^Ed.] 

'  **  Very  near  the  house  of  Maclean  stands  the 
casUe  of  Col,  which  was  die  mansion  of  the  laird, 
tiU  the  house  was  boilt  It  is  built  upon  a  rock, 
as  Mr.  Boswell  remarked!*  that  it  might  not  be 
mined.  It  is  very  strong,  and  having  been  not 
long  uninhabited,  k  yet  in  repair.  Ota  the  wail 
was,  not  long  ago,  a  stone  with  an  inscription, 
importing,  that  *  H*  any  man  of  the  clan  of  Mao- 
lonich  shall  appear  before  this  castle,  though  he 
come  at  midnight,  with  a  man*s  head  ia  his  hand, 
he  shall  there  nod  safety  and  proteotba  agaiastall 
but  the  king,* 

«  This  is  an  old  Highland  treaty  made  upon  a 
very  meoMnble  oeeasioi^  Maclean,  the  soa  of 
John  Oerves  [one  of  the  ancient  laiidii],  who  re- 
€o?ered  Col,  and  conquered  Baira,  had  ohtained, 
it  is  said,  from  James  the  Second,  a  grant  of  the 
lands  of  Lochiel,  forfeited,  I  suppose,  by  some  oif- 
fence  against  the  stale. 

<*  Forfeited  estates  were  not  in  thoee  days  qui- 
etly resigned ;  Maclean,  therefore,  went  with  an 
armed  force  to  seize  his  new  possesMoqs,  and  I 
know  not  for  what  reason,  took  his  wife  with  him. 
The  Camerons  rose  in  defence  of  their  chief,  and 
a  battle  was  fought  at  the  liead  of  Loch  Ness,  near 
the  place  where  Fort  Augustus  now  stands,  in 
which  Locbiel  obtained  the  victory,  and  Maclean, 
with  his  foltowen,  was  defeated  and  destroyed. 

"  The  lady  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  conquer- 
on,  and  being  found  pregnant  was  placed  in  the 
emtody  of  Macfonich,  one  of  a  tribe  or  fiimily 
branched  from  Cameron,  with  orders,  if  ebe 
brought  a  bo^,  to  destroy  him ;  if  a  girl,  to  sparo  her. 

"  Macboich's  wife,  who  was  with  child  like- 
wise, had  a  girl  about  the  same  time  at  which 
Lady  Maclean  brought  a  boy,  and  Maolonich, 
with  more  geoerositjr  to  his  captive  than  fidel- 
ity to  his  trust,  oontrivad  that  the  chiklren  shonU 
be  changed. 

**  Maclean  being  thna  praserved  from  death,  in 
•time  recovered  his  original  patrimony  ;  and,  in 
s;ratitnde  to  his  friend,  made  bis  castle  a  place  of 

^  to  any  of  the  clan  that  should  think  him 
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the  connexion  between  this  family  and  a 
branch  of  the  family  of  Camerons,  called 
M'LfOnich,  I  shall  only  insert  the  foUowing 
document  (which  I  found  in  Cat*4  cabinet), 
as  a  proof  of  its  continuance,  even  to  a  laie 
period: 

"to   the  XAUtD   OF    COL, 

Bcrooe,  lllk.lla4li,  iTSr. 

<<  Dbab  sib.^ — ^The  long-standiDg  tract 
of  firm  affectionate  friendship  'twixt  yoor 
worthy  predecessors  and  oun  afforda  us 
such  aasnrance,  as  that  we  may  have  full  re- 
Ivanoe  on  your  favour  and  undoubted  friend- 
8ikip,'ih  recommending  the  beu«r,  £wen 
Cameron,  our  cousin,  son  .to  the  deceast 
Dugall  M'Connili  of  InnermaiUie, 
time  in  Glenpean,  to  your  favour  uid 
duct,  who  is  a  man  of  undoubted  honesty 
and  discretion,  onlv  that  he  has  the  misfor- 
tune of  being  alledged  to  have  be(»i  aoees- 
aory  to  the  killing  of  one  of  M^MnrtiB^ 
family  about  fourteen  yearn  ago,  upon  wkkh 
alledgeance  the  M<  Martins  are  dow  so 
sanguine  on  revenging,  that  thev  are  fully 
resolved  for  the  depnvation  of  his  lile;  to 
the  preventing  of  which  you  are  reiyed  cm 
by  us,  as  the  on^  fit  instrument,  and  a 
most  capable  person.  Therefore  yoar  Ak 
vour  and  protection  is  expected  and  intieat- 
ed,  dnring  his  ^ood  behaviour;  and  faihng 
of  which  behaviour,  you  'II  please  to  use  him 
as  a  most  insignificant  person  deaerves. 

"  Sir,  he  h^,  upon  Uie  alledgeance  fore- 
said, been  transported,  at  Lochiel'^  deaiie, 
to  France,  to  gratify  the  M'Martina,  and, 
upon  his  return  home,  about  five  years  ago, 
married.  But  now  he  is  so  much  threaten- 
ed by  the  M'Martins,  that  he  is  not  secure 
enough  to  stay  where  he  is,  beine  Aidmur- 
(ihan,  which  occasions  this  trouUe  to  you. 
Wishing  prosperity  and  hapnineas  to  at- 
tend stilT  yourself,  worthy  lady,  and  good 
family,  we  are,  in  the  most  affiM^tionatc 
manner,  dear  sir,  your  most  obliged,  afleo- 
tionate,  and  most  hu]|^  servants, 

^'DuGAiiL  Cambbov,  of  Strone, 

"  DvGALL  Camb^oh,  of  Barr, 

"  DuoALL  Camebov,  of  InveriakvouiUiBe, 

**  DvoALii  Cam BBOH,  of  Invinvalie.'* 

Ewen  Cameron  tosw  protected,  and  his 
son  has  now  a  farm  from  the  Laiid  of  Col, 
in  Mull. 

The  family  of  Co<  was  very  loyal  in  the 
time  of  the  great  Montrose  3,  from  whom  1 
found  two  letters  in  his  own  handwriting. 
The  first  is  as  foUowa: 


self  in  danger  ;  and,  as  a  proof  of  reciprocal  coo- 
fidence,  Maclean  took  upon  himself  and  hit  pos- 
terity the  care  of  educating  the  heir  of  Madonich." 
— Journey,  Works,  vol.  viii.  p.  S76. 

*  [The  third  earl  and  first  marquis,  bom  in 
1612,  beheaded  at  £dinbonh,.2lM  May.  1650 
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•  '*  FOR  MT   VBRT  LnviKO  VUIBND>  THE 
LAIRD  or  COALl.. 

**  Btretheame,  SOth  Jan.  1646. 
"  Sir, — I  moat  heartily  thank  you  for  all 
jour  wilUngpnees  and  good  affection  to  his 
majesty's  service,  aod  particularly  the  send- 
ing alongs  of  your  son,  to  who,  iwill  heave 
ane  particular  ^fespect^  hopein§[  also  that 
you  will  still  continue  ane  foode  instrument 
for  the  advaneeing  ther  ofuie  king's  seprice, 
for  which,  and  all  your  former  loyal  car-> 
riages,  be  confident  you  shall  find  the.  ef- 
fects of  his  ma's  favour,  as  they  cfU)  be 
witnessed  you  by  your  very  faithful  friende, 

*'  MORTROSR/' 

The  other  is, 

*'  FOR   THE    LAIRD    OF   COL. 

Petty,  ntk  April,  iC4& 

"  Sir, — Having  occasion  to  write  to 
your  fields,  I  cannot  be  forgetful  of  your 
willingness  and  good  affection  to  his  majes^ 
tv's  service.  I  acluiowledge  to  you,  and 
thank  you  heartily  for  it,  assurino;,  that  in 
what  lies  in  my  power,  you  shall  find  the 
good.  Meanwhile,  i  shall  expect  that  you 
will  continue  your  loyal  endeavours^  in 
wishing  those  slack  pei^le  that  are  about 
you,  to  a{>pear  more  obedient  than  they  do, 
and  loyaKin  their  prince's  service;  whereby 
I  assure  you,  you  shall  find  roe  ever  your 
faithful  (riend,  '<  Moji trosb  i." 

I  found  some  uncouth  lineson  the  deatii 
of  the  present  laird's  father^  entitled  "  Na- 
ture's £legy  upon  the  Death  of  Donald 
Maclean  of  CoL"  They  are  not  worth  in* 
sertion.  I  shall  onjv  give  what  is  called 
his  epitaph,  which  Dr.  Johnson  said  "  was 
not  so  very  bad." 

'*  Natare^t  minioii,  Virtae's  wonder, 
Aft't  eorrseCiTe  ha%  lyes  under.'* 

I  asked,  what "  Art's  corrective."  meant. 
'<  Why,  sir,"  said  fie,^"  that  the  laiid  was 
so  exquisite^  that  he  set  Art  right,  when  she 
was  wrong." 

I  found  several  letters  to  the  late  Col, 
from  my  father's  old  companion  at  Paris, 
Sir  Hector  McLean,  one  of  which  w^ 
written  at  the  time  of  settling  the  cobny.in 
Georgia.  It  dissuades  Cot  from  letting 
people  go  there,  and  assures  him  there  will 
soon  be  an  opportunity  of  emptying  them 
better  at  home  3.  Hence  it  wpears  that 
emigration  from  the  Highlands,  though 
not  in  such  numbers  at  a  time  as  of  late, 
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oliserTsbhi  that  msn  of  the  fint  nnk 
r  ill  m  the  hat  cSBtanr.    In  the  fint 
of  theM  letten  I  have  preserved  the 
ling. — RotWELL. 


)  original  spel- 


[Thii  was  obvioaaly  writteo  previous  to,  and 
in  eipectatiou  of  the  rebeUmn  of  1746.--£d.] 


has  always  been  practised.    Dr.  Johnson 
observed,  that «  The  lainls,  instead  of  im- 
proving their  country,    diminished    tlieir' 
people." 

There  are  several  districts  of  saidy  de- 
sert in  Col.  There  are  forty-eight  k)chs  of 
fresh  water;  but  many  of  them  are  very 
small — ^mere  pools.  About  one  half  of 
them,  however,  have  trout  and  eel.  There 
is  a  great,  numbei  of  horses  in  the  island, 
B^ostly  of  a  9mall  size.  Being  overstocked, 
they  sell  some  in  Tir-yi,  and  on  the  main 
land.  Their  black  cattle,  which  are  chiefly 
roagh-h^red,  are  reckoned  remarkably 
good.  The  climate  bein|f  very  mikl  in 
winter,  thev  never  put  their  beasts  in  any 
house.  The  lakes  are  never  frozen  so  as  to 
bear  a  man:  and  enow  never  lies  above  a  few 
hours.  They  have  a  good  iQany  sheep, 
which  they  eat  mostlv  themselves,  and  sell 
hut  a  few.  They  have  goats  in  several 
places.  There  are  no  foxes;  no  serpents, 
toads,  or  frogs,  nor  any  venomous  creature. 
They  have  otters  and  mice  here;  but  had 
no  rats  till  lately  that  an  American  vessel 
brought  them.  There  is  a  rabbit-warren 
on  the  north-east  of  the  island,  belonging 
to  the  Duke  of  Argyle.  Young  Col  in- 
tends to  get  some  hares,  of  which  there  are 
none  at  present  There  are.  no  black-cock, 
muir-fowl,  nor  partridges;  but  there  are 
snipe,  wild-duck,  wild-geeee,  and  swans,  in 
winter;  wild-pigeons,  plover,  and  great 
numbers  of  starGngs;  ofwhich  I  shot  some, 
and  found  them  prettv  good  eating.  Wood- 
cocks come  hither,  though  there  is  not  a 
tree  upon  the  island.  There  are  no  rivers 
in  Col ;  but  only  some  hrooks>  in  which 
there  is  a  ffreat  variety  of  fish.  In  the 
whole  isle  there  are  but  three  hills,  and  none 
of  them  considerable,  for  a  Highland  country. 
The  pec^le  are  very  industrious.  Every 
man  can  tan.  They  get  oak,  and  birch- 
bark,  and  lime,  (Vom  the  main  land.  Some 
have  pits;  but  they  connmonly  use  tubs. 
I  saw  brogues  very  well  tanned;  and  every 
man  can  make  them.  They  all  make  can- 
dles of  the  tallow  of  their  beasts,  both  mould- 
ed and  dipped;  and  they  all  malce  oil  of  tiie 
livers  of  nsh.  The  Kttle  fish  called  cuddies 
produce  a  great  deal.  They  sell  some  oil 
out  of  the  island,  and  they  use  it  much  for 
light  in  their  houses,  in  little  iron  lamps, 
most  of  which  they  have  ftom  England; 
but  of  late  their  own  blacksmith  makes 
them.  He  is  a  f^ood  workman;  but  he  has 
no  amptoyment  in  shoeing  horses,  for  they 
all  go  unshod  here,  except  some  of  a  better 
kind  belonging  lo  young  Col,  which  were 
now  in  Mull.  There  are  two  carpenters  in 
Col;  but  most  of  the  inhabitants  can  do 
something  as  boat-carpenters.  They  can 
all  dye.  Heath  is  used  for  yellow;  and 
for  red,  a  moss  which  grows  on  stones. 
They  I'^e  broad-cloth,  and  tartan,  and 
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linen,  of  their  own  wool  and  flax,  sniBcient 
for  thotr  uwn  inr^  us  bIbo  stDCRfng^. 
Their  bonnets  come  from  the  nuiin  land. 
Hardware  and  sevferal  small  articles  are 
brought  annually  from  Oreenock,  and  sold 
in  the  only  shop  in  the  island,  which  is  kept 
near  the  house,  or  rather  hut,  used  for  puo- 
lick  worship,  there  being  no  church  in  the 
island.  The  inhabitants  of  Col  have  in- 
creased considerably  within  these  thirty 
years,  as  appears  from  the  parish  registers. 
There  are  but  three  considerable  tacksmen 
on  Cot*9  part  of  the  islsnd :  the  rest  is  let 
to  small  .teuanu,  sotpe  of  whoifi  pay  so  low 
a  rent  as  four,  three,  or  even  two  guin- 
eas. The  highest  is  seven  pounds,  paid  by 
a  farmer,  whose  son  i  ^^oes  yearly  on  foot 
to  Aberdeen  for  education,  and  in  summer 
'  returns,  and  acts  as  a  schoolmaster  in  Col. 
Dr.  Johnson  said,  <<  There  is  something 
noble  in  a  young  man's  walking  two  hun- 
dred miles  and  back  sgain,  every  year,  for 
the  sake  of  learning.*' 

This  day  a  number  of  people  came  to 
C9I,  with  complaints  of  each  other's  tres- 
passes. Cwmeek,  to  prevent  their  being 
troublesome,  told  them,  that  the  lawyer 
from  Edinburgh  was  here,  and  if  they  did 
not  agree,  he  would  take  them  to  task. 
They  were  alarmed  at  this;  said,  they  had 
never  been  used  to  go  to  law,  and  hoped  Col 
would  settle  matters  himself.  In  the  eve- 
ning Comeck  lefl  us. 

Saturday  f  9th  October,  As,  in  our  pres- 
ent confinement,  any  thing  that  had  even 
the  name  of  curious  was  an  object  of  atten- 
tion, I  proposed  that  Col  should  show  me 
the  great  stone,  mentioned- in  a  former  page, 
as  having  been  thrown  by  a  giant  to  the  top 
of  a  mountain.  Dr.  Johnson,  who  did  not 
like  to  be  left  abne,  said  he  would  accom- 
pany us  as  far  as  riding  was  practicable. 
We  ascended  a  part  of  the  hill  on  horse- 
back, and  Col  and  I  scrambled  up  the  rest. 
A  servant  held  our  horses,  and  Dr.  John- 
son placed  himself  on  the  ground,  with  his 
back  against  a  large  fragment  of  rock.  The 
wind  being  hiph,  he  let  down  the  cocks  of 
his  hat,  and  tied  it  with  his  handkerchief 
under  his  chin.  While  we  were  employed 
in  examining  the  stone,  which  did  not  re- 
pay our  trouble  in  getting  to  it,  he  amused 
nimself  with  reading  "  Gataker  on.Lots  and 
on  the  Christian  Watch,"  a  very  learned 

*  [Dr.  JoIhmou  relates  this  fact  with  a  pomp 
which  created  a  (alas  opinion  that  the  yonog 
iMird  of  Col  was  himself  this  peripatetic.  "  Col 
is  more  enlightened  than  some  other  islands,  for 
the  ddSciency  [af  instroction]  is  supplied  by  a 
young  gentleman,  who,  for  his  own  improve- 
ment, travels  every  year  over  the  Highlands  to 
the  seMion  of  Aberdeen,  and  at  bis  retorn,  daring 
the  vacation,  teaches  to  read  and  write  in  his  na- 
tive island."— /oum«y,  Works,  vol.  viii.  888. 
—En.] 


book*  of  the  la^t  fft^,  which  had  been  Ibmi 
in  the  garret  of  CoPb  house,  and  which  he 
said  was  a  treasure  here.  When  we  dc^ 
scried  him  from  above^  he  had  a  moat  ere- 
mitical appearance;  and  on  onr  lelnni  tokl 
us,  he  had  been  so  much  engaged  by  Gata- 
ker, that  h^  had  never  misMd  na.  Hii 
aviditv  for  variety  of  books,  while  we  were 
in  Col,  was  fVequentiy  expreesed;  and  he 
often  complained  that  so  few  were  within 
his  reach.  Upon  which  I  obecived  to  him, 
that  it  was  strange  he  shouM  complain  of 
want  of  books,  when  he  could  at  any  tine 
make  such  good  ones. 

We  next  proceeded  to  the  lead  mine,  b 
our  way  we  came  to  a  strand,  of  some  ex- 
tent, where  we  were  glad  to  take  a  galiofi, 
in  which  my  leamml  friend  joined  with 
ff reat  alacrity.  Dr.  Johnson ,  moun led  on  i 
large  bay  mare  without  shoes,  and  fbUowed 
by  a  foal,  which  had  some  difficulty  in  keep- 
ing up  with  him,  was  a  singular  spectacle. 

Aner  examining  the  mine,  ire  retunifd 
through  a  very  uncouth  district,  full  of  sa&d- 
bills;  down  which,  though  a{>parent  preci- 
pices, our  horses  carried  us  with  safety,  the 
sand  always  gentiy  sikiing  away  fron  their 
feet.  Vestiges  of  houses  were  pointed  out 
to  us,  which  Coif  and  two  others  who  htd 
joined  us,  asserted  had  been  ovei  whehned 
with'sand  blown  over  them.  Buf,  on  goiiif 
close  to  one  of  them,  Dr.  Johnson  showed 
the  absurdity  of  the  notion,  by  remarkinf , 
that  "  it  was  evidently  only  a  house  aban- 
doned, the  stones  of  which  had  been  takea 
away  for  other  purposes;  for  the  large 
stones,  which  form  the  lower  part  of  the 
walls,  were  still  standing  higher  than  the 
sand.  If  they  were  not  blown  over,  it  wn 
clear  nothing  higher  than  they  could  be 
blown  over. "  This  was  quite  convincing  to 
me:  but  it  made  not  the  least  impression  od 
Cof  and  the  others,  who  were  not  to  he 
ara^ed  out  of  a  Highland  tradition. 

We  did  not  set  down  to  dinner  till  be- 
tween six  and  seven«  We  lived  plentiful^ 
here,  and  had  a  true  welcome.  In  such  a 
season,  good  firing  was  of  no  small  impor- 
tance. The  peats  were  exceflent,  and  burn- 
ed cheerfully.  Those  at  Dunvegan,  which 
were  danip.  Dr.  Johnson  called  <<  a  sullea 
fuel.''  Here  a  S<M>ttish  phrase  was  singu- 
larly applied  to  him.  One  of  the  c<Mnpany 
having  remarked  that  he  had  gone  out  on  a 
stormy  evening,  and  brought  in  a  supply  of 
peatB  from  the  stack,  old  Mr.  M'Sweyn 
said,  **  that  was  main  honest t " 

Blenheim  being  occasionally  mentioned, 
he  told  me  he  had  never  seen  it:  he  had  not 
gone  formerly;  and  he  would  not  go  now, 
iust  as  a  common  sp^tator,  lor  his  money, 
ae  would  not  put  it  in  the  power  of  some 
man  about  the  I)uke  of  Marloorouf  h  to  say, 
<*  Johnson  was  here;  I  knew  him,  but  I  took 
no  notice  of  him.''  He  said,  he  should  be 
I  very  glad  to  see  it,  if  properly  invited,  whidi 
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Md  aU  probability  would  nevef  be  the  case, 
aa  it  was  not  worth  his  while  to  seek  for  it. 
I  obs^lred,  that  he  mig^ht  be  easHy  intro- 
duced there  by  a  common  friend  of  ours  ^ 
nearly  related  to  the  duke.  He  answered, 
with  an  uncommon  attention  to  delicacy  of 
feeling,  <'  I  doubt  whether  our  friend  be 
on  such  a  footing  with  the  duke  as  to  carry 
any  body  there;  and  I  woukl  not  give  him 
the  uneasiness  of  seeing  that  I  knew  he  was 
not,  or  even  of  being  himself  reminded  of 
it," 

Sunday,  10(A  October. — There  was  this 
day  the  most  terrible  storm  of  wind  and  rain 
that  I  ever  remember.  It  made  such  an  aw- 
ful impression  on  us  all,  as  to  produce,  for 
some  time,  a  kind  of  dismal  quietness  in  the 
house.  The  day  was  passed  without  much 
conversation:  only,  upon  mv  observing  that 
there  must  be  sometning  bad  in  a  man's 
mind,  who  does  not  like  to  give  leases  to 
his  tenants,  but  wishes  to  keep  them  in  a 
perpetual  wretched  dependence  on  his  will, 
Dr.  Johnson  said,  "  You  are  right:  it  is  a 
man's  duty  to  extend  comfort  and  security 
amon^  as  many  people  as  he  can.  lie 
should  not  wish  to  have  his  tenants  mere 
ephemera, — mere  beine^s  of  an  hour." 
]BoswELL.  '<  But,  sir,  if  they  have  leases, 
is  there  not  some  danger  that  they  mav 
grow  insolent?  I  reniember  you  yourself 
once  told  me,  an  English  tenant  was  so  in- 
dependent, that,  if  provoked,  he  would- 
throw  his  rent  at  his  landlord."  Johnson. 
"  Depend  upon  it,  sir,  it  is  the  landlord's 
own  fault,  ir  it  is  thrown  at  him.  A  man 
may  always  keep  his  tenants  in  dependence 
enough,  though  they  have  leases.  He  tnust 
be  a  good  tenant  indeed,  who  will  not  fall 
behii^  in  his  rent,  if  his  landlord  will  let 
him;  and  if  he  does  fall  behind,  his  landlord 
has  him  at  his  mercy.  Indeed,  the  noor 
man  is  always  much  at  the  mercy  or  the 
rich:  no  matter  whether  landlord  or  tenant. 
If  the  tenant  lets  his  landbrd  have  a  little 
rent  beforehand,  or  has  lent  him  money, 
then  the  landlord  is  in  his  power.  There 
cannot  be  a  greater  man  than  a  tenant  who 
has  lent  monej  to  his  landlord;  for  he  has 
under  subjection  the  very  man  to  wiK>m  he 
should  be  subjected." 

Mondaiy^  Wth  October, — ^We  had  some 
days  ago  engaged  the  CampbeU-town  ves- 
sel to  carry  us  to  Mull,  from  the  harbour 
where  she  lay.  The  morning  was  fine,  and 
the  wind  fair  and  moderate;  so  we  hoped  at 
length  to  ffet  away 

Mrs.  M'Sweyn,  who  officiated  as  our 
landlady  here,  had  never  been  on  the  main 
land.    On  hearing  this,  Dr.  Johnson  said 
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^  ^  [Mr.  Beanderk,  who  had  married  the  dake't 
mter,  hot  onder  circimistaiices  which  might  well 
jiMtify  JohiMon'i  sntpHnon  that  he  might  not  be 
on  the  m/m  ntiBfaclory  tsnm  with  hii  grace.^- 
Ssa  anttt  p.  816,  n^— Ed.] 


to  me,  before  her,  '^  That  is  rather  being 
behind-hand  with  tife.  I  would  at  least  go 
andseeGlenetg."  Boswsll.  "You your- 
self, sir,  have  never  seen,  till  now,  any  thing 
but  vour  native  island."  Johnson.  "But. 
sir,  by  seeing  London,  I  have  seen  as  much 
of  life  as  the  world  can-  show."  Bos  well. 
"You  have  not  seen  Pekin."  Johnson. 
"  What  is  Pekin  ?  Ten  thousand  Londoners 
would  drive  all  the  people  of  Pekin:  they 
would  drive  them  like  deer.'' 

We  set  out  about  eleven  for  the  harbour; 
but,  before  we  reached  it,  so  violent  a  storm 
came  on,  that  we  were  obUf  ed  again  to  take 
shelter  in  the  house  of  Captain  McLean, 
where  we  dined,  and  passed  the  night 

Tfiesdmy,  nth  Oc<o6er.—Af\er  breakfast, 
we  made  a  second  attempt  to  get  to  the  har- 
bour^  but  another  storm  soon  convinced  us 
that  It  would  be  in  vain.  Captain  M<  Lean 's 
house  being  in  some  confusion,  on  account 
of  Mrs.  M'Lean  beine  expected  to  lie-in, 
we  resolved  to  go  to  Mr.  M*Sweyn's,  where 
we  arrived  very  wet,  fatigued,  and  hungry. 
In  this  situation,  we  were  somewhat  discour 
certed  by  being  told  thdt  We  should  have  no 
dinner  till  late  in  the  evening;  but  should 
have  tea  in  the  mean  time.  Dr.  Johnson 
opposed  this  arrangement;  but  they  persist- 
ed, and  he  toojk  the  tea  very  readily.  He 
said  to  me  afterwards, "  You  must  consider, 
sir;  a  dinner  here  is  a  matter  of  great  conse- 
quence. It  is  a  thiuff  to  be  first  planned, 
and  then  execute.  I  suppose  the  mutton 
was  brought  some  miles  off,  from  some 

Elace  where  they  knew  there  was  a  sheep 
illed." 

Talking  of  the  good  people  with  vdiom 
we  were,  he  said,  "  Life  has  not  got  at  all 
forward  by  a  generation  in  M'Sweyn's  fam- 
ily: for  the  son  is  exactly  ibrmed  upon  the 
father.  What  the  father  says,  the  son  says; 
and  what  the  father  looks, meson  looks." 

/There  being  little  conversation  to-night, 
I  must  endeavour  to  recollect  what  I  may 
have  omitted  on  former  occasions.  When 
I  boasted,  at  Rasay,  of  my  independency  of 
siHrit,  and  that  I  could  not  be  bribed,  he 
said,  "  Yes,  you  mtjj  be  bribed  by  flattery." 
At  the  Reverend  Mr.  McLean's,  Dr.  John- 
son asked  him  if  the  j^ople  of  Col  had  any 
superstitions.  He  said,  "  No."  The  cut- 
ting peats  at  the  increase  of  the  moon  was 
mentioned  as  one;  but  he  woukl  not  allow  it, 
sayiiw  it  was  not  a  superstition,  but  a  whim. 
Dr.  Johnson  would  not  admit  the  distinc- 
tion. There  were  many  superstitions,  he 
maintained,  not  connected  with  religion; 
and  this  was  one  of  them.  On  Monday  we 
had  a  dispute  at  the  Ca]^ain's,  whether 
sand-hills  could  be  fixed  down  by  art  Dr. 
Johnson  said,  "  How  the  devil  can  you  do 
it  ?9"  but  instantly  corrected  himself, "  How 
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can  you  do  it? *'    I  never  before  heard  him 
use  a  phrase  of  that  nature. 

He  nas  particular! tiee  wluch  it  is  inopos- 
gible  to  explain.  He  never  wears  a  night-^ 
cap,  as  I  have  already  mentioned:  but  he 
puts  a  hankerchieir  on  his  head  in  the  night. 
The  day  that  we  left  Talisker,  he  bade  us 
ride  on.  He  then  turned  the  head  of  his 
horse  back  towards  Talisker,  stopped  for 
some  time;  then  Wheeled  round  to  the  same 
direction  with  ours,  and  then  came  briskly 
af\er  us.  He  sets  open  a  window  in  the 
coldest  day  or  nifirht,  and  stands  before  it. 
It  may  do  with  his  constitution;  but  moet 
people,  among  whom  I  am  one,  would  say, 
with  the  frogs  in  the  fable,  ««  This  may  be 
sport  to  you;  but  it  is  death  to  us."  It  is 
in  vain  to  try  to  find  a  meaning  in  every 
one  of  his  particularities,  which,  I  suppose, 
are  mere  habits,  contracted  by  chance;  of 
which  every  man  has  soi&e  that  are  more 
or  less  remarkable.  He  speaking  to  him- 
self, or  rather  repeating,  is  a  common  habit 
with  studious  men  accustomed  to  deep  think- 
feg ;  and,  in  consequence  of  their  being  thus 
wpt,  they  will  even  laugh  by  themselves,  if 
the  subject  which  they  are  musing  on  is  a 
merry  one.  Dr.  Johnsc^n  is  often  uttering 
pious  ejaculations,  when  he  appears  to  be 
talking  to  himself;  for  sometimes  his  voice 

frows  stronger,  and  parts  of  the  Lord's 
raver  are  heard.  I  nave  sat  beside  him 
with  more  thail  ordinary  reverence  on  such 
occasions'. 

In  our  tour,  I  observed  that  be  was  dis- 
gusted whenever  he  met  with  coarse  man- 
ners. He  said  to  me,  "  I  know  not  how  it 
is,  but  I  cannot  bear  low  life:  and  I  jBnd 
others,  who  have  as  good  a  rigfit  as  I  to  be 
fastidious,  bear  it  better,  by  having  mixed 
more  with  different  sorts,  of  men.  You 
would  think  that  I  have  mixed  pretty  well 
too." 

He  read  this  day  a  good  deal  of  my  jour- 
nal, written  in  a  small  book  with  which  he 
had  supplied  me,  apd  was  pleased,  for  he 
said, "  I  wish  thy  books  were  twice  as  big." 
He  helped  me  to  fill  up  blanks  which  I  had 
left  in  first  writing  it,  when  Twas  not  quite 
sure  of  what  he  had  said,  and  he  corrected 
any  mistakes  that  I  had  made.  '<  They  call 
me  a  scholar,"  said  he,  "  and  yet  how  very 
little  literature  is  there  in  my  conversation." 
BoswELL.'  "  That,  sir,  must  be  according 
to  your  company.  You  would  not  give  li- 
terature to  those  who  cannot  taste  it  Stay 
till  we  meet  Lord  Elibank." 


•by  sowing  the  bent,  or  eoocb-graM." — ^Wal- 
ter Scott.] 

>  It  if  rajyoarl&ble,  that  Dr.  Johnson  ihoold 
have  read  this  aoconst  of  ■ome  of  his  own  pecn- 
liar  habits,  without  saying  any  thing  on  the  sub- 
ject, which  I  hoped  he  would  have  done. — ^Bos- 
WKLL.  [See  a$U€,  p.  214,  and  post.  Miss 
lUyaoids's  Jteev/iecCiofw^-ED.] 


[tour  to  THJ 

We  had  at  last  a  good  dinner,  or  rather 
supper,  and  were  very  well  sAdafied  wifii 
our  entertainment.  * 

Wednendmf,  \Mh  October.— iM  called 
roe  up,  with  intelligence  that  it  was  a  good 
day  ior  a  paerage  to  Mull;  and  just  as  we 
rose,  a  sailor  from  the  vessel  arrived  for  as. 
We  got  all  ready  with  despatch.  D r.  Joha- 
son  was  displeased  at  my  buatKng  and  waft- 
ing quickly  up  and  down.  He  said,  "  It 
does  not  hasten  us  a  bit.  It  is  getting  oa 
horseback  in  a  ship^.  All  boys  do  it;  and 
vou  are  longer  a  boy  than  others.^  He 
himself  has  no  alextness,  or  whateirer  it 
mav  be  called;  so  he  may  dislike  it,  as 
Oienmi  hiUtrtm  tri$te$. 

Before  We  reached  the  harbour,  the  wind 
grew  high  again.  However,  the  nnall  boat 
was'  waiting,  and  took  us  on  board.  We 
remained  for  some  time  in  uncertainty  what 
to  do;  at  last  it  was  determined,  tha^  as  a 
food  part  of  the  day  was  over,  and  it  was 
dangerous  to  be  at  sea  at  nig-ht,  in  such  a 
ves^,  and -such  weadier,  we  ahonld  not 
sail  till  the  morning  tide,  when  the  whid 
would  probably  be  more  gentle.  We  re- 
solved not  to  go  ashore  again,  but  lie  here 
in  readiness.  Dr.  Johnson  and  i  had  each 
a  bed  in  the  cabin.  Col  sat  at  the  fire  ia 
the  forecastie,  with  |^  captain,  and  Josqib, 
and  the  rest.  I  ate  some  dry  oatmeal,  of 
which  I  found  a  barrel  in  the^  qafatn.  1  had 
not  done  this  since  I  was  a  boy.  Dr.  John- 
son owned  that  he  too  was  fond  of  it  whea 
a  boy;  a  cireumstance  which  I  was  highly 
pleased  to  hear  from  him,  as  it  gave  me  an 
opportunity  of  observinpr  that,  notwitfastsad- 
ing  his  joke  on  the  article  of  oats,  he  waa 
himself  a  proof  that  this  kind  of  Jbod  was 
notpeeuliar  to  the  people  of  Scotland. 

Thursday,  Uth  OetaUr.—ynoi  Dr 
Johnson  awaked  this  morning,  he  called 
"  Lanky!**  having,  I  suppose,  been  thiak« 
ing  of  Langton,  but  corrected  himself  in- 
stantly, and  cried,  "Boxzy!*^  He  h»  a 
way  of  contractiB|;  die  names  of  his  fnendsL 
Goldsmith  feels  himself  so  important  now, 
as  to  be  displeased  at  it  *  *  '^^. 

Between  six  and  seven  we  hauled  oor  an- 
chor, and  set  sail  with  a  fair  breeze:  aad, 
ailer  a  pleasant  vovage,  we  got  saiely  and 
agreeably  into  the  harbour  of  Tdieimorie, 
before  the  wind  rose,  wliich  it  always  has 
done,  for  some  days,  about  noon. 

Tobermorie  is  an  excellent  harbour.  An 
island  lies  before  it,  and  it  is  surronnded  by 
a  hilly  theatre.  The  island  is  too  low,  otlk 
erwise  this  would  be  quite  a  secure  port; 
but,  the  island  not  being  a  sufficient  protec- 
tion, some  storms  bk>w  very  hard  htae 
Not  long  ago,  fifleen  vessels  were  blown 


*  [Borrowed  from  the  jests  of  Hierodea. — Eo.] 
'  [Here    followed    Biaviaa*^    anecdote  abeoi 
Gokianuth*a  displeasme  at  being  called  OeWy, 
which  will  be  found  tmie,  p^  820<— £■>.] 
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from  their  moorings.  There  are  Bometimes 
sixty  or  eeventy  sail  here:  to-day  there 
were  twelve  or  fourteen  vessels.  To  see 
'such  a  fleet  was  the  next  thing  to  seeing  a 
town.  The  vessels  were  from  difierent 
places;  Clyde,  Campbell-town,  Newcastle, 
tkc.  One  was  returning  to  Lancaster  from 
Hambunrh.  After  having  been  shut  up  so 
long  in  dc4,  &e  sight  of  such  an  assemblage 
of  moving  habitations,  containing  such  a 
variety  of  people,  engaged  in  differentpur- 
suits,  gave  me  much  eaiety  of  spirit.  When 
we  had  landed,  Dr.  Johnson  said, "  Boswell 
is  now  all  alive.  He  is  like  Ant»us;  he  gels 
new  vigour  whenever  he  touches  the  ground." 
I  went  to  the  top  of  a  hill  fronting  the  har- 
bour, from  whence  I  had  a  good  view  of  it. 
We  had  here  a  tolerable  inn.  Dr.  Johnson 
had  owned  to  me  this  morning,  that  he  was 
oat  of  humour.  Indeed,  he  showed  it  a 
good  deal  in  the  ship;  for  when  I  was  ex- 
pesstng  my  joy  on  ilie  prospect  of  our  land- 
ing in  Mull,  Ae  said,  he  had  no  joy,  when 
he  recollected  that  it  would  be  five  days  .be- 
fore he  should  get  to  the  main  land.  I  was 
afraid  he  would  now  take  a  sudden  resolu* 
tion  to  give  up  seeing  loohnkilL  A  dish  of 
tea,  and  some  good  bread  and  butter,  did 
him  service,  ami  hii  bad  humour  went  Off. 
I  toki  him,  that  I  was  diverted  to  hear  all 
the  people  whom  we  had  visited  in  our  tour 
say,"  ft  (wg<<  man !  he 's  pleased  with  every 
thfl|;  he '8  always  content!"  "Little  do 
they  know,"  said'  I.  He  laughed,  and  said, 
"Vou  roguA!" 

We  sent  to  hire  horses  to  ea^ry  nsaeross  the 
island  of  Mull  to  the  shore  opposite  to  Inch- 
kenneth,  the  residence  of  Sir  Allan  McLean, 
uncle  to  young  Col^  apd  chief  of-the  M'Le- 
ans,  to  whose  house  we  intended  to  go  the 
next  day.  Our  friend  Col  went  to  visit  his 
aunt,  the  wife  of  Dr.  Alexander  M<f^an,  a 
physician,  who  lives  about  a  mile  from  To- 
nermorie. 

Dr.  Johnson  and  I  sat  by  ourselves  at  the 
inn,  and  talked  a  good  deal.  I  toM  him, 
that  I  had  found,  in  Lt?andro  Alberti's 
"  Description  of  Italy,"  much  of  what  Ad- 
dison has  given  us  in  hia  "  Remarks  i." 
He  said,  '*  The  collection  of  passages  from 
the  Classicks  has  been  made  by  another 
Italian:  it  ia,  however,  impossible  to  detect 
a  man  as  a  plagiary  in  such  a  case,  because 
all  who  set  about  making  such  a  collection 
must  find  the  same  passages;  but,  if  you 
find  the  same  applications  in  another  book, 
then  Addison's  learning  in  his  *  Remarks' 
tumbles  down.  It  is  a  tedious  book;  and, 
if  it  were  not  attached  to  Addison's  previous 
1  eputation^one  would  not  think  much  of  it. 
Had  he  written  nothing  else,  his  name 
would  not  have  lived.  Addison  does  not 
to  have  gone  deep  in  Italian  literature: 


he  shows  nothing  of  it  in  his  subsequent 
writings.  He  shows  a  great  deal  or  Fvench 
learning.  There  is,  peHiaps,  more  know- 
ledge cirenlatem  the  French  lan|ttage  than 
in  any  other.  There  is  more  origmal  know- 
ledge in  English."  « But  the  French,'* 
said  I,  **  have  the  art  of  accommodating  lit* 
eratureV  Johkson.  «'Yes,  sir^  wehavc 
no  such  book  as  Moieri's  <  Dietionary.' " 
Boswell.  "Their  'Ana'  are  good.»» 
JoBKsoir.  "  A  few  of  them  are  good,  but 
we  have  one  book  of  that  kind  better  than 
an^  of  them,  Selden's  '  Table-talk."  As  to 
onginal  literatuie,  the  French  have  a  cou- 
ple of  tra^ick  poets  who  go  round  the 
world,  Racme  and  Corneille,  and  one  com- 
ick  poet,  Moliere."  Boswsll.  "They 
have  Fenelon."  Johnson.  "  Why,  sir, 
Telemachus  is  pretty  well."  Boswell. 
"  And  Voltaire,  sir."  Jobnson.  "  He  has 
not  stood  his  trial  yet  And  what  makes 
Voltaire  chiefly  circulate  isfolleetionj  such 
as  his  '  Universal  History.' "  Boswell. 
^*  What  do  you  ssy  to  the  Bishop  of  Meaux?" 
Jobnson.  "Sir,  nobody  reads  him  3."  ^m 
wouM  not  liUow  MassiUon  and  Bourdalotd 
to  go  round  the  world.  In  general,  howev-' 
er,  he  eave  the  French  mueh  praise  for 
their  industfy. 

He  asked  me  whether  he  had  mentioned,  m 
tLtiy  of  the  papers  of  the  **  Rambler,"  the  de- 
scription in  V  irgil  of  Xbe  entrance  into  Hell, 
with  an  application  to  the  press;  "  for  (said 
he)  I  do  not  much  remember  them."  I  tokl 
him,  "  No."    Upon  which  he  repeated  it: 

Vettibafaiin  ante  ipsnm,  priniiM|iie  in  fimcibiifl  orci, 
Lnctos  et  altricet  posoere  cnbilia  Cane  ; 
Palleate«]Qe  habitant  Morbi,  triiiisqoe  Senectos, 
Et  inetoB,  et  nialesoada  Fames,  et  tarpin  Fgestas, 
Terribiles  viiu  foroHe  ;  Lethumqae,  lAborque  *, 

"  Now  (said  he),  almost  all  these  apply  ex- 
actly to  an  authour;  all  these  are  tne  con- 
comitants of  a  printing-house."  I  propos- 
ed to  him  to  dictate  an  essay  on  it,  and  of- 
fered to  write  it.  He  said  he  would  not  do 
it  then,  but  perhaps  would  write  one  at  some 
future  period. 

The  Sunday  evening  that  we  sat  by  our- 
selves at  Aberdeen,  I  asked  him  several  par- 
ticulars of  his  Kfe,  from  his  early  years, 
which  he  readily  told  me;  and  I  wrote  them 


B^poit,  7th  April,  1775.] 


^  [Mr.  Boswell.  probably  meant  by  **  aerom- 
modatin^  literature,'*  making  it  more  acceasible 
and  readier  for  oidinary  use. — Ed,] 

'  I  take  leave  to  enter  my  strongest  protest 

Tinst  diis  jodgrpent.     Bossoet  I  hold  to  be  one 
the  first  Inriiinaries  of  religion  and  liteilitnre. 
If  there  are  who  do  not  read  him,  it  is  full  time 
they  shoald  begin. — Boswklu 
4  jmi  is  the  gate,  umI  In  the  Jmwa  ofbell, 
Revengeful  emnm  and  millen  aorrows  dwell ) 
And  pale  diMasei,  aad  repining  age ; 
Want,  fear,  mmI  fiuntne**  unreshitcd  rage ; 
Here  lolU  and  death,  aMdcaUi'a  half-brother,  slc«| 
Forma  terrible  to  view,  their  sentry  heep^— DavDif 
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dovrn  beibffe  him.    This  day  I  proceeded  in 
my   isqiiirieS)   also  writing  tnem   in  hia 

?reaenoe.  I  have  them  on  detached  sheets 
*  *  ^  I  have  now  a  vast  itreasare  of  his 
conversation,  at  different  times,  since  the 
year  1763,  when  I  first  obtained  his  acquaint- 
ance; and  by  assiduous  inquiry,  I  can  make 
up  for  not  knowing  him  sooner. 

A  Newcastle  ship-master,  who  happened 
to  be  in  the  house,  intruded  himself  upon 
us. .  He  was  much  in  liquor,  and  talked 
nonsense  about  his  being  a  man  for  Wilkes 
and  Liberty  f  and  against  the  ministry.  Dr. 
Johnson  was  angry,  that "  a  fellow  shoukl 
come  into  our  company,  who.  was  fit  for  no 
company.'*    He  left  us  soon. 

Col  returned  from  his  aunt,  and  told  us, 
she  insisted  that  we  should  come  to  her 
house  that  night.  He  introduced  to  us  Mr. 
Campbeli,  the  Duke  of  Argyle's  factor  in 
Tyr-yi.  He  was  a  genteel,. agreeable  man. 
He  was  going  to  Inverary,  and  promised  to 

Jmt  letters  into  the  postoffice  for  us.  I  now 
bund  that  Dr.  Johnson'a  desire  to  get  on 
the  main  land  arose  from  his  anxiety  to  have 
an  opportunity  of  conveying  letters  to  his 
friends. 

Afler  dinner,  we  proceeded  to  Dr. 
M'Lean's^  which  was  about  a  mile  from  our 
inn.  He  was  not  at  home,  but  we  were  re- 
ceived by  his  ladv  and  daughter,  who  enter- 
tained us  so  well,  that  Dr.  Johnson  seemed 
quite  happy.  When  we  had  supped,  he  ask- 
ed me  to  give  him  aome  paper  to  write  let- 
ters. I  begged  he  would  write  short  ones,  and 
not  expattale,  as  We  ought  to  set  ofi"  early. 
He  was  irritated  by  this,  and  said,  **  What 
must  be  done,  must  be  done:  the  thing  is 
past  a  joke." — "  Nay,  sir  Tsaid  H,  write  as 
much  as  vou  please;  but  ao  not  olame  me^ 
if  we  are  tept  six  days  before  we  get  to  the 
main  land.  You  were  very  impatient  in 
the  morning:  buit  no  sooner  do  you  find 
yourself  in  good  quarters,  than  vou  forget 
that  you  are  to  move."  I  got  him  paper 
enough,  and  we  parted  in  kckxI  humour. 

Let  me  now  recollect  whatever  particu- 
lars I  have  omitted.  In  the  morning  I  said 
to  him,  before  we  landed  at  Tobermorie, 
"  We  shall  see  Dr.  McLean,  who  has  writ- 


>  Here  m  the  original  text  came  the  followiiur 
annooooemeBt  of  tba  Life  of  Johoaon: — "  I  shal 
collect  aathentick  materials  for  *The  Life  of 
Samael  Johnaon,  LL  D. ;  *  and,  if  I  snnriye  him, 
I  ahall  be  one  who  will  moat  faithfoUy  do  honour 
to  hia  memoiy.'*  To  Which  this  note  waa  ap- 
pended: *<It  ia  no  amall  aatiafkction  to  me  to 
reflect,  that  Dr.  Johnson  read  thi$,  and  after 
being  iqiprized  of  my  intention,  commnnicatad  to 
me,  at  aabaeqnent  periods,  many  paiticnlaia  of  lua 
life,  which  probably  codd  not  otherwiae  faaTO 
been  preserved.  "—-Boa well.  [This  is  a  con- 
dosive  answer  to  those  who,  in  the  character  of 
friends  of  Johnson's  metooiy,  affected  to  blame 
tfak  pQbUcalion.^£D.] 


ten  t)ie  History  of  the  M'Leana."  Johs- 
soK.  "  I  have  no  great  jMitience  to  stay  to 
hear  the  history  of  the  M<  Leans.  I  womkl 
rather  hear  the  History  of  the  Thrales." 
When  on  Mull,  I  said,  «  Well,  sir,  this  k 
the  fourth  of  the  Hebrides  that  we  have 
been  upon.?'  Jobhsoit.  "  Nay,  we  can- 
not boast  of  the  number  we  have  seen.  We 
thought  we  should  see  many  more.  We 
thought  of  sailing  about  eaauy  from  klu^ 
to  island;  and  so  we  should>  had  we  eone 
at  a  better  season^-  but  we,  being  wiae 
men,  thought  it  woukl  be  sununer  all  the 
vear  where  we  were.  However,  air,  we 
have  seen  enough  to  give  us  a  pretty  good 
notion  of  the  system  of  insular  liie." 

Let  me  not  forget,  that  he  aometmia 
amused  himself  with  very  alight  reading; 
from  which,  however,  his  converaatiQa 
showed  that  he  contrived  to  extract  aoaia 
benefit.  At  Captain  M' Lean's  he  reads 
good  deal  in  "  The  Charmer,"  a  coUection 
of  songs. 

Friday^  1  Sth  October, — ^We  this  monaog 
found  that  we  could  not  proceed,  there  be- 
ing a  violent  storm  of  wmd  and  rain,  and 
the  rivers  being  impassable.     When  I  ex 

Kessed  my  discontent  at  our  confinement, 
r.  Johnson  said,  '<  Now  that  I  have  had 
an  opportunity  of  writing  to  the  main  land, 
I  am  m  no  such  haste."  I  waa  amused 
with  his  being  so  easily  satiafied;  for  the 
truth  was,  that  the  gentleman  who  vrm  lo 
convey  our  letters,  as  I  was  now  inibrmcd, 
was  not  to  set  out  for  Inverary  for  some 
time;  so  that  it  was  probable  we  ahould  be 
there  as  soon  as  he:  however,  I  did  not 
undeceive  my  friend,  but  sufiered  him  to 
enjoy  his  fancy. 

Dr.  Johnson  asked,  in  the  evening,  to 
see  Dr.  McLean's  books.  He  took  dowa 
«  Willis  de  Anim4  Brutorum,"  and  poied 
over  it  a  stood  deal. 

Miss  McLean  produced  some  Erae  poems 
by  John  McLean,  ^o  waa  a  famous  ban! 
in  Mull,  and  had  died  only  a  few  years  aga 
He  could  neither  read  nor  write.  She 
read  and  translated  two  of  them;  one  a 
kind  of  eleffy  on  Sir  John  McLean's  being 
obliged  to  fly  his  country  In  1715;  another, 
a  dialogue  between  two  Roman  Cathoiick 
young  ladies,  sisters,  whether  it  waa  better 
to  be  a  nun  or  to  marry.  I  could  not  per- 
ceive much  poetical  imagery  in  the  transla- 
tion. Yet  all  of  our  company  who  under- 
stood £rse  seemed  charmed  with  the  orig- 
inal. There  may,  perhaps,  be  some  choice 
of  expression,  an^  some  excellence  of  ar- 
rangement, that  cannot  be  shown  in  transhh 
tion. 


•  [This  observation  ia  very  jpat    The  tioM  for 
the  Hebridea  waa  too    late  1^  a  month  or  six 


weeka.    I  have  hesjd  those  who 

their  tour  express  surprise  they  were  doC  drowaad. 

— ^WALTsa  Scott,]  a 


After  we  had  lexhavsted  the  Erse  po^ms, 
of  which  Dt.  Johiiifon  said  nothing,  Miss 
McLean  gave  as  aevei*at  tuned  on  a  spinnet, 
i^hich,  though  made  so  long  ago  as  in  1667, 
was  sUn  very  well  toned.  She  sung  abnff 
with  it.  Dr.  Johnson  seemed  pleased  With 
the  musick,  ^onffh  heownshe  neither  likes 
it,  nor  has  hawly  any  perception  of  it 
At  Mr.  M'Pherson's,  in  Slate,  lie  told  us, 
that  "  he' knew  a  drum  from  a  trumpet,  and 
a  hagpipe  from  a  guitar,  which  was  ahout 
the.extent  of  his  knowledge  of  musick." 
To-night  he  said,  that,  "if  he  had  learnt 
Airsick,  he  shoidd  have  b6en  .  afraid  he 
wpuld  hilve  done  nothhu^  else  btit  phiy.  It 
was  a  method  of  employi)ig  the  mind, 
without  the  labour  of  thinking  at  9II,  and 
with  some  applause  from  a  man's  self." 

We  had  the  musick  of  the  bagpipe  every 
dhv,  at  Armidale,  Dnnveffan,  and  Col.  Dr, 
John^n  appeiired  fond  of  it,  and  used  often 
tq  stand'  for  some  tince  with  his  ear  close  to 
the  mat  drone. 

The  penurious  gentleman  ^  of  our  ac- 
qtlaintance,  formerly  alluded  to,  afforded  us 
a  topick'  of  conversation  to-night.  Dr. 
Johnson  said,  I  ouglit  to'  write  down  ^  eol- 
lection'of  the  instances  ofhis  narrowness,  as 
they  almost  exceeded  '^lief.  Co/  told  us, 
that  O'Kane,  the  famous  Irish  harper,  was 
once  at  that  |^entieman*s  house.  He  could 
n<||  find  in  his  heart  to  give  him  any  mo- 
ney, but  gave  him  a  key  for  a  harp,  which 
was  finely  onlamented  with  gold  and  silver, 
and  with  a  precious  slone,  and  was  worth 
eighty  or  a  hundred  guineas.  He  did  not 
kiiow  the  value  of  it^  and  whto  he  came  to 
know  it,  he  would  iain  have  had  it  back; 
but  O'Kane  took  care  that  he  should  not. 
JoHi^soif.  "  They  eJtag^erate  the  value  ; 
everybody  is  so  desirous  that  he  shot^ld  be 
fleeced.  I  am' veir  willing  it  should  be' 
worth  eighty  or  a  hundred  guineas;  but  I 
do  not  Miei^e  it."  Boswell.  "  I  do  not 
think  O'Kane  was  obliged  to  give  it  back." 
JoRiTBOK.  "No,  sir.  If  a  man*  with  his 
eyes  open,  and  without  any  means  used  to 
deceive  him',  pfives  me  a  thing,  I  am' not  to 
let  him  have  it  again  when  he  grows  wiser. 
1  like  to  see  how  iivarice  defeats  itself :  how, 
when  avoiding  i^  |)art  with  money,  the 
miser  yivea  something  more  valuable." 
Col  said,  the  g^entleman's  Tetations  were 
angry  at  his  giving  away  the  harp  key,  few 
it  had  bee«  long  in  the  family.  Johmsok. 
"Sir,  he  values  a  new  guinea  more  than 
an  old  friend," 

Col  also  told  us,  that  the  siftixe  person 
having  come  up  with  a  serjeant  and  twen- 
ty men  working  on  the  high  road,  he  en- 
tered into'  discourse  with  the  serjeant, 
and  then  gave  him  sixpence  for  the  men 
to  drink.     The    serjeant   asked,    « Who 
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is  this  fellow?"  Upon  being  •^infoniftd, 
he  said,  "If  I  had  known  wh<f  Yi»  was, 
I  shodd  Jtav^  thrown  it*  in .  his  face." 
JoRKsoK.  "  iflere  is  mtich  want  of  sense 
iu  all  this.  He  had  lio  business  to  speak 
with  the  serjeant  He  might  have  oeen 
in  Haste,  and  trotted  on.  He  has  not  learnt 
to  be  a  miser:  1  beHe\qe  we  must  take  him 
apprentice."  BoswfcLL.  '«*  He  woukl  grudge 
giving  half  a  ^uinek.  tobe  taught"  John- 
son. "  Nay,  sir,  you  must  teach  him  gran 
ti$.  You  must  ^ive  him  an  opportunity  to 
practise  your  precepts."  . 

Let  ipe  now  go  back,  and  gfean  Johnso^ 
niana.  The  'Saturday  before  we  sailed 
f)om  Slate,  I  sat  awhile  in  the  aftemob|r 
with  Dr.  Johnson  in  his  room^  in  A  quiet 
serious  frame.  I  observed,  that  hardly  any 
man  was  accurately  prtoared  for  (fying; 
bpt  almost  every  one  left  something  un- 
done, something  in  confusion;  that  my 
father,  indeed,  told  me  he  knew  one  mati 
(CarlisleofLimekSns),  after  whose  death 
aU  his  papers  were  ibund  in  exact  oider;. 
and  nothing  was  omitted  in  his  will.  John- 
son. "Sir,  I  had  an  uncle*  who  died  so; 
but  such  attention  requires  great  leisure^ 
and  ^reat  firmness  of  mind.  If  one  was 
to  think  constantly  of  detflh,  the  busin^ess 
of  life  would  stand  stilt  I  am  no  fViend  to 
making  religion  i^ipear  too  hard;  Many 
good  people  have  done  harm,  by  giving  se- 
vere notions  of  it  Ixf  the  same  way  as  to 
learning:  I  never tHghteh  young  people 
with  dimcultieB;  on  the  contrary,  I  teu  them 
that  they  n^y  very  easily  ^et  as  much  aa 
will  do  vfeiy'  well.  I  do  not  indeed  tell  them 
that  they  will  be  Beniley*.'' 

The  'night  we  rode  to  Cofa  house,  I 
said,  "IjO^  Elibank  is  probably  wonder- 
ing' what  is  become'  of  us."  Jomrsov. 
"  No,  no;  he  is  not  thinking  of  us."  Bos- 
well.  "  But  recollect  the  warmth  with, 
which  ^e  Wrote.  Are  we  not  to  believe  a 
man,  when  he  says  he  has  a  ^reat  derfre 
to  see  another.'  Do  n't  yon  beheve  that  I 
was  very  impatient  for  your  coming  tO' 
Scotland?^'  Johnson.  "Yes,  sir;  Ibe- 
lie(ve  you  ip^ere:  and  I  was  impatient  to 
come  to  you.  A  young  man  feels  so,  but 
seldom  an  old  man.*' '  I  however  convinced 
him  that  Lord  Elibank,  who  has  much  of 
the  spirit  of  a  younjf  man,  might  fe^l  so. 
He  ^sked  me  if  our  jaunt  had  answered  ex*^ 
pectatidn.  Isaid  it  had  much  exceeded 
It.  I  expected  much  difficulty  with  him, 
land.hiad  not  found  it  "  And,"  h»  added» 
"  wherever  we  have  come,  we  have  been 
received  like  princes  in  their  progress." 

He  said,  he  would  not  wish  not  to  be  dis- 
gusted in  the  Highlands;  for  that  wouM  be 


'  [If  Mias  Seward't  fCoiy  of  bis  having  Had  an: 
imcle  hanged  had  be^ft  ili|»,  Johnion  could  bot 
have  made  locb  an  allpSoa  as  tlui* — ^Ex>.] 
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to  lose  ihenowerof  duitinffuiahinff,  andamaQ 
mig^ht  then  lie  down  in  Sie  middle  of  them. 
He  wished  onW  to  conceal  his  disgust. 

At  Captain  M'Lean's^  I  mAtioned  Pope's 
friend,  Spence.  Johnson.  "He  was  a  weak 
conceited  man  1."  .Bo8wbi;.i..  "  A  good 
scholar,  sir?  "  Johnson.'  "  Why  no, sir," 
Bos  WELL.  **  He  was  a  pretty  scholar." 
Johnson.  *^  You  tiave  about  reached  him." 

Last  night  at  the  inn,  ;when  the  factor  in 
Tyr-yi  spoke  of  hi^  haying  heard  that  a 
roof  was  put  on  some  part  qf  the  build  inn 
at  IcolrakiU,  I  unluckily  said,  <<  It  wilLbe 
fortunate  if  we  find  a  cathedral  with  a  roof 
on  it."  1  said  this  from  a  foolisti  ani^icty 
to  engage  Dr.  Johnson's  .curiositv  more* 
He  took  me  short  at  onpe.  "  What,  air? 
how  can.  you  talk  so?  If  we  shall  find  ^ 
cathedral  roofed  t  as  if  we  were  ^ding  to  a 
terra  ineoffuta^'^wh^n  every  thing  that  is 
at  Icolmkill  is  ao  well  known.  You  are 
like  some  New  England-men  who  came  to 
the  mouth  of  the  Thames.  *Coqfie,*  said 
they,  *  let  us  go  up  and  see  what  sort  of  in- 
habitants there  are  here.'  They  talked^ 
sir,  as  if  they  had  been  to  go  up  the  Sua- 
quehannah,  or  any  other  American  river.'.' 

Saturday y  16<A*  Ocfofrer.— This  day  there 
was  a  new  moon,  and  the  weather  changed 
fpr  the  better.  Dr.  Johnsoii  said  of  Misa 
M'Lean,  "  She  is  the  most  accomplished 
lady  that  I  have  found  in  the  Hig hlands. 
She  knows  French,  musick,  and  drawing, 
sews  .neatly,  makes  shell-work,  and  can 
milk  cows;  in  short,  she  cfM)  do  every  thing. 
She  talks  sensibly,  and  is  the  firsit  person 
whom  I  have  K>und,  that  can  translate 
Erse  poetry  literally."  .  We^jet  out,  movant- 
ed  on  tittle  Mull  horses.  Mull  correspond- 
ed exactly  with  the  idea  whibh.I  had*  al- 
ways had*  of  it*  a  hiHy  country,  diversified 
with  heath  and  grass,  and  many  rivulets. 
Dr.  Johnson  was  not  in  very  good  humour. 
He  said,  it  was  a  dreary  country,  much 
"Worse  than  Sky.  I  differed  from  him.  ^'  O, 
«ir,"  said  he,  "a  most  dolorous  country!" 

We  had  a  very  hard  journey  to-day.  ,1 
liad  no  bridle  for  my  sheltie,  but  only  a 
lialter;'  and  Joseph  rode  without  a  saddle. 
At  one  place,  a  loch  having  ^welled  over 
the  road,  we  were  obliged  to  plunge  through 
pretty  deep  water.  Dr.  Johnson  observoi, 
how  helpless  a  man  would  be,  were  he 
travelling  here  alone,  and  should  meet  with 
.any  accident;  and  said,  "  he  longed  to  get 


'  Mr.  LangtOQ  thinks  this  mast  have  been  the 
haAy  exprenion  of  a  splenetick  moment,  as  he 
IVM  Heard  Dr.  Johnson  speak  of  Mr.  Spencers 
judgment  in  eriticism  with  so  high  a  degree  of 
Mspect,  as  to  show  that  this  was  not  his  settled 
opinion  of  hiuL  liOt  me  add  that,  in  the  preface 
to  the  Preceptor t  he  recommends  Spence *s 
Essay  on  Pope*s  Odyssey,  and  that  his  admirable 
I^ives  of  the  English  Poets  ore  much  enriched  by 
8penae's  Anecdotes  of  Pope.— Boswei^l. 


[tour  to  ths 

to  a  e<nmtry  of$addU9  amd  bridles,**     He 

was  more  out  of  humour  to-day  than  be 
has  been  in  the  course  of  our  tour,  betn^ 
fVetted  to  fi^d  that  hia. little  horse  could 
scarcely  support  his  weight:  and  having 
suffered  a  loss,  which,  thougj^  small  in  it- 
self, waa  of  seme  consequence,  to  him, 
while  travelling  the  rugged  steeps  of  Mull, 
where  he  was  at  times  oblig^  to  walk. 
The  loss  that  I  allude  to  was  that  of  the 
large  oak-stick,  which,  as  I  formerly  men- 
tioned, he  had  brought  with  him  from  Lon- 
don. It  waa  of  great  use  to  him  in  onr 
wild  peregrination;  for,  ever  since  his  last 
illness  in  1766,  he  has  had  a  weakness  in 
his  knees,  and  has  not  tieen  able  to  walk 
easily.  It  had  too  the  properties  of  a  mea 
sure;  fot  one  ..nail  was  driven  into  it  at 
the  length  of  a  fooU  another  at  that  of  a 
yard.  In  return  for  the  services  it  had 
done  him,  h^  said,  thia'  morning,  he  would 
make  a  present  of^it  to  some  museum;  but 
he  little  thoug-ht  he  was  ,80  soon  to  lose  it 
As  he  preferred  riding  with  a  switch,  it 
was  intrusted  to  a  fellow  to  be  delivered  to 
our  baggage-man,  who  followed  us  at  some 
distance;  but  we  never  saw  it'  more.  I 
could  not  persuade  him  out  of  a  suspicioa 
that  it  had  been  stolen.'  i*  No,  no,  my 
friend,"  said  he;  >'  it  is  not  to  be  expected 
that  any  man  in  Mull,  who  has  got  it,  will 
part  with  it  Consider,  sir,  the  vaiuie  of 
such  Bi, piece  of  timber  here!"  ,    * 

,As  we  travelled  this  forenoon,  we  met 
Dr.  McLean,  who  expressed  much  regret 
at  his  having  be^n  so  unfortunate  as  to  be 
absent  while  we  were  at  his  house. 

We  were  in  hopes  to  get  \o.  Sir  Allan 
Maclean's,  at  InchkenneUi,  to-night;  bat 
t^e  eight  miles,  of^  which  our  road  was  taid 
to  consist,  were  so  very  long,  that  we  did 
not  reach  the  opposite  coast  of  Mull  till 
seven  at  night,  though  we  had-setout  a'hout 
eleven  in  the  forenoon;  and  when  we  did 
arrive  there,  we  found  the  Wind  strong 
against  va.  Col  determined  that  we  shoukl 
pass  the  night  at  M'Quarrie's,  in  the  island 
of  Ulva,  which  lies  between  Mull  and  Incb- 
kenneth;  and  a  servant  wa^  sent  forward  to 
the  ferry,  to  secure  the  boat  for  us:  but  the 
boat  was  gone  to  the  Ulva  side,  and  the 
wind  was  so  high  that  the  people  could  not 
hear  him  calf;  and  the  night  so  dark  that 
they  could  not  see  a  signal.  We  shoukl 
have  been  in  a  very  bad  situation,  had  there 
not  fortunately  been  lying  in  the  ffttle  sound 
of  Ulva  an  Iri^i  vessel;  the  Bonnetta,  of  Lon- 
donderry, Captain  M'Lure,  master.  He 
himself  was  at  M'Quarrie's;  but  his  men 
obligingly  came  with  their  long-boat,  and 
ferried  us  over. 

M'Quarrie^s  house  was  mean,  but  we 
were  agreeably  surprised  with  the  appear- 
ance of  the  master,  whom  we  found  to  be 
intelligent,  polite,  an4  much. a  man  of  tfas 
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world '.    Though  his  clan  Is  npt  numerous, 
ne  is  a  very  ancient  chief,  and  has'a  bnrial- 

Klace  at  Icolmkill.  He  told  ns,  his  Tan)ily 
ad  possessed  Ulva  lot  nine  hundred  years; 
but  I  was  distressed  to  hear  that  itwas  soon 
to  be  sold  for  payment  of  his  debtr. 
.  Captain  M*L\ire,  whom  we  found  here, 
was  of  Scotch  extraction,  aqd  properly  a 
Macleod,  being  descended  df  some  of  the 
Macleods  who  went  with  Sir  Norman  of 
Bemerato  the  battle  of  Worcester*;  and 
after  the  defeat  of  the  royafists,  fled  to  Ire- 
land, and,  to  cotfceal  themselves,  took  a  dif- 
ferent name«  He  t61d  me,  there  was  a 
great  number  of  them  about  Londonderry; 
some  of  good  property.  J  said,  they  should 
ruy9v  resume  their  ireal  naipe.  Thfe  Laird  of 
Macleod  should  go  over,  and  assemble  tHemj 
and  make  them  all  drink  the  large  horn  full, 
a|id  from  that  time  they  should  l^  Macleo^s. 
The  captain  informed  us,  he  h^d  tiamed  his 
ship  the  Bonnetta,  out  of  gratitude  to  Pi-o- 
vidence ;  for  once,  trhen  he  was  sailing  to 
America  with  a  good  number  of  passengers, 
the  ship  in.  which  he  then  sailed  was  be- 
calmed for  five  #eeks,  and  during  all  tliat 
timej  numbers  of  the  fish  Bonnetta  swam 
eloise  to  her,  and  wer^  caught  for  food;  bi^ 
resolved,  therefore,  that  the  ship  he  should 
next  get  should  be  called  the  Bonn^ta.' 

M^Quarrie  told  us  a  strong  instance  of 
tbe  ieeimd-nght.  Hehad'gonfeto  Edin- 
burgh, and  taken  a  taan-servant  along  with 
him .  An  old  woman,  who  was  in  the  house, 
said  one  day,  "  M'Quarrie  will  be  at  home 
to-morrow,  and  will  bring  two  gentlemen 
with  him;  **  and  she  said,  she  saw  his  ser- 
vant return  in  red  and  gi^en.  He  did  come, 
home  next  day.  He  had  ttvo  gentlemen  with 
him,  and  his  servant  had  a  new  red  and 
cnreen  livery,  which  M'Quarrie  had  bought 
for  him  at  Edinburgh,  upon  &. sudden 
thought,  not  having  the  least  intention  when 
he  left  home  to  put  his  servant  in  livery;  so 
that  the  okl  woman  could  pot  have  heard  any 
previous  mention  of  it^  I'his^  he  assured 
us,  was  a  true  story. 

M^Quarrie  insisted  that  the  Mertheta 
Mtilierwny  mentioned  iti  our  old  charters^ 
fid  really  mean  the  privilege  which  a  lord 
of  a  manor  or  a  baron  had,  to  have  the  first 
flight  of  all  his  vassals'  wives.  Dr.  John- 
Kfn  said,  th^  belief  of  such  a  custom  having 
existed  was  also  held  in  England,  where 
there  id  a  tenure  called  Borough  English, 
by  which  the  eldest  child  does  not  inherit, 
from  a  doubt  of  his  being  the  son  of  the  te- 
nant ?.    M<Quarri6  told  us,  that  still,  on 

^  [M'Qaairie  was  hospitable  to  an  almoat  ro- 
maatia  dsgrea.    He  lived  to  an  eztrame  okl  age. 
-^Waltse  Soott.] 
^  [See  M4uUod*$  Memair$^  Appendix^  p. 

>  Sir  WiUJapi  BlackftoDe.niys  in  his  "  Cqid- 
BBeataiiai»*'  that  '*  he  cannot  find  that  ever  thia 
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the  marriagre  of  each  of  his  tenants,  a  sheep 
is  due  to  him ;  for  which  the  composition 
is  fixed  at  five  shillings.  I  suppose,  Ulva 
is  the  only  place  where  this  custom  remains  *. 
.  Talking  of  the  sale  of  an  estate  of  an  an- 
cient family,  wiiich  was  said  to  have  been 
purchased  much  under  its  value  by  the  con- 
fidentiaNawyer  of  that  familv,  and  it  being 
mentioned  that  the  sale  would  probably  be 
set  aside  by,  a  suit  in  equity,  Dr.  Johnson 
said,  <<l  bm  very  wilRng  that  ^is  sale 
should  be' set  aside,  but  I  aoubt  much  whe- 
ther the  suit  will  be"  successful;  for  the  ar- 
gument for  avoiding  the  sale  is  founded  on 
va^ue  and  ind^erminate  pMnciples,— as 
that  the  price  was  too  fpw,  and  that  there 
was  a  great  degree  of  confidence  placed  by 
the  selfer  in  the  person  who  became  the  pur- 
chaser. Now,  now  low  should  a  price  hef 
or  whi|t)d^ree  of  confidence  should'  there 
he  to  make  a  bargain  be  set  aside.'  a  bar- 
gain, which  is  a  wager  of  skill  between  man 
and  man.  If,  indeed,  tfny  fraud  can  be 
proved,  that  will  do.»*   •       •     ' 

When  Dr.  Johnson  and  I  were  by  Our- 
selves at  night,  I  observed  of  our  host,  **  •ifls- 
peetnmgenerbitm  habet;  *'  "  Et  generoium 
animum,"  he  added.  For  fear  of  beine 
Overheard  in  the  small  'Highland  bouses,  I 
often  talked  to  him  in  such  Latin  as  I  could 
speak,  a^d  with  as  much  of  the  English  ac- 
cent as  1  could .  assume,  so  as  not  to  be  un- 
derstood, in  case  our  conrentation  sh^ukl  be 
too  loud  for  the  space.  ' 

We  had  each  an  elegant  bed  in  the  same 
room;  and  here  it  was^  that  a  circumstance 
occurred,  as  to  which  he  has  been  strangely 
misunderstood.  From  his  description  of 
his  chamber,  it  has  erroneously  been  sup- 
posed, that  bis  bed  being  too  short  for  him, 
his  feet,  during  the  night,  were  in  the  mire; 
whereas  he  has  only  said,  that  when  he  un- 
dressed, he?e]t  his  feet  in  themire:  thiitis, 
the  clay-finof  of  the  room-,  wfaieli  he  stood 
upon  bleforebe  went  iifto  bed,  was  wet, 
in  consequence  of  the  windows  being  bro- 
ken, which  let  in  the  raiii. 

Sundayy  lltK  October. — Being  informed 
that  there  was  nothing  wirthy  of  observa- 
tion in  Ulva,  we  took  boat,  and  proceeded 
to  Fnchkenneth  «,  where  we  were  introduced 


eostom  prevailed  in  England;*'  and  therefore  lie 
is  0^  opinion  that  it  conid  not  have  given  nae  to 
Borongh-Engliah.     [2.  Com.  88. — £d.] 

*  [Tlus  cuBtom  sdll  continaes  in  Ulva. — Wait- 
Tia  Scott.  1   . 

*  [Incbkenneth  is  a  moat  beantifal  little  iilet  of 
tbe  moat  verdant  green,,  ^ndiile  all  the  neighboor- 
iag  shore  of  Greban,  as  well  as  the  large  islands 
ofColJnsay  and  Ulva,  are  as  black  as  heath  and 
mosB  can  make  tham.  But  Ulva  has  a  good  an- 
clprage,  and  Inchkenneth  is  sunroimded  by  shoala. 
It  j»  now  uninhabited.  The  ruins  oC  the  huts,  in 
which  Dr.  Johnson  was  receiyed  by  Sir  Allan 
M*Lean,  were  still  to  be  seen,  and  some  tatteisof 
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by  our  friend  Col  to  Sir  Allan  M'JLean, 
the  chief  of  his  clan,  and  to  two  young  la- 
dies, his  dauffhters.  Inchkenneth  is  a  pret- 
ty little  island,  a  mile  long,  and  about  half 
a  mile  broad,  all  good  land. 

M  we  walked  np  from  the  shore,  Dt; 
Johnson's  heait  was  cheered  by  the  sight 
of  a  road  marked  with  cart>wheela»  as  on  the 
main  land;  a  thing  which  we  had  not  seen 
for  a  long  time.  It  gave  ns  a  pleasure  simi- 
lar to  that  which  a  travelfer  feels,  when, 
whilst  wanderingon  what  he  fears  is  a  desert 
i8land,^e'peroeive8  the  print  of  iiuraan  feet. 

Mih'tary  men  acquire  excellent  habits  of 
having  all  conveniences  about  them*  Sif 
Allan  McLean,  who  had  been  long  in  the 
army,  and  had  now  ^  lease  of  the  island, 
had  formed  a.  commodious  habitation, 
though  it  cooailsted  but  of  a  feii^  small  bn^d- 
ings,  only  one  story  high.  He  had,  in  nis 
little  apartments,  more  things  th^  I  could 
ennn^erate  in  a  page  or  two. 

Amcmg  othtfr  agreeable  circumstances,  it 
was  not  the  least,  to  find  here  a  parcel  of 
the  "  Caledonian  Mercery,*'  publisned  since 
we  left  Edinburgh;  which  I  read  with  that 
pleasure  which  every  man  feela  who  has 
Seen  for  some  time  secluded  from  the  ani- 
mated scenes  of  the  busy  wprki. 

Dr«  Johnson  found  lxK)ks  herew  He  bade 
me  buy  Bishop. Gastreli's  "  Christian  Insti- 
tutes," which  was  lying  in  the  room.  He 
said,  "  I  do  not  like  to  read  any  thing  on  a 
Sunday  8,  but  what  is  theological;  not  that 
I  would  Bcrupulouslv  refuse  to  look  at  any 
thing  whic^  a  friend  should  show  me  in  a 
newspaper;  but  in  general,  I  would  read  on- 


the  paper  haagiii^  were  to  be  seen  on  the  walk. 
Sir  Geofge  Onenphorai  Paul  was  at  laehkeimetl^ 
widi  the  iame  {mrty  of  wbkh  I  wai  a  member. 
He  aeemed  to  me  ta  itiipect  many  of  the  High- 
land  tales  which  he  be«rd,  bm  he  showed  most 
meradaiity  on  the  tnlvect  of  Johaeon's  having 
baeni  entertained  in  the  wretched  huts  of  which  ^we 
■iw  the  rains.  He  took  pie  aside,  and  cbnjored 
me  to  tell  him  the  tmth  of  the  matter.  *•  This  Sir 
Allan,'*  said  he,  **was  he  a  regular  baranett  or 
was  his  title  aaoh  a'  traditional  one  as  yon  find  in 
Ireland?*'  I  aaiored  my  excellent  acqaaintance 
that,  ■*  For  pay  own  part,  I  would  haye  paid  more 
respect  to  a  knight  of  Kerry,  or  knight  of  Glynn; 
yet  Sir  ADan  McLean  wss  a  regular  haranet  by 
natent;*^  and,  havieg  given  him  this  infomiation, 
itook  the  liberty  of  as^ng  loan,  in  retnra,  whether 
ae  wovUl  rot  in  oooscienee  prefer  the  woist  oeU 
ji  the^  at  Gloucester  (whksh  he  had  been  very 
active  in  overiooldna  while  the  boilding  was  goina 
on)  to  those  eKOoeed  haveb  where  Johnson  had 
been  entertained  by  rank  and  beavty.  He  looked 
wund  the  little  idet,  and  allovred  Sir  Allan  had 
some  advaatace  in  exereksng  gnrand;  bat  in  other 
respecta  he  Sionght  the  oompoboty  tenants  of 
Gloucester  had  greatly  the  advantage.  Saeh  was 
nis  opinion  of  a  place,  concerning  which  Jofansott 
has  recorded  that  ■*  it  wanted  litUe 
eould  afiford.'*— Waltsk  Scott. 
*  [See  mUe,  p  SM  and  S44.— £».] 


ly  what  is  theologicaL  I  read  just  now  aome 
of  *  Drummond's  Travels,'  before  I  perceiv- 
ed what  books  .wejre  here.  I  then  took  up 
*  Derham's  PhyBi<K>-Theobfy.' " 

l^vexY  particular  conoeminff  thia  island 
having  been  so  well  described  by  Dr.  John- 
son, it^wouldbe  superfluous  in  me  to  pie- 
sent  the  public  with  the  obaervatioiia  that  I 
made  upon  it,  in  my  jouinaj. 

I  was  quite  easy  with  Sir  AJlan  almost 
instantaneously.  He  knew  the  gr^t  inti- 
macy there  had  been  between  my  father 
and  his  predecessor.  Sir  Hector,  a^  was 
himself  of  a  very  frank  diraosition.  Ailer 
din^eri  Sir  Allan  said  he  had  got  Dr.  Cainp- 
bell  about  a  hundred  siibscribem  to  lua 
<<  Britannia  Eliicidata"  (a  work  m^  pub* 
lished  under  the  title  oi  "A  Political  Sur- 
v^  of  Great  Britain  *'),  of  whom  he  believ- 
ed twenty  were  dead,  die  publicati<m  hav- 
injj^  been  so  long  delayed. -  JoHAaoH.  ^*  Sir, 
•I  imagine  the  delay  of  publicatioQ  is  owing 
to  this; — that,  ai\er  pnnlieation,  there  win 
be  no  more  subacribets,  atid  few  will  send 
the  additional  guinea  to  get  their  boQ)Bs:  in 
which  they  wiU  be  wrong;  for  there  wiU  be 
a  ^reat  deal  of  instruction  in  the  work.  I 
.thmk  highly  of  CmnpbeU. . '  in  thefintplaoe, 
he  has.  vqjy  good  paits.  In  the  neoosd 
place,  he  lias  very  es^tensive  reading;  not, 
perhaps,  jrha^  is  properly  called  leartking, 
out  history,  politicks^  and,*  in  short,  that 
popular  knowledge  which  makes  a  man  veiy 
useful.  In  the  third  place,  hehaa  learned 
miich  b^  i^hat  is  called  the  «o«  vioo.  He 
talks  with  a  great  many' people." 

Speaking  of  this  gentleman,  at  Rasay, 
he  told  us,  that  he  one  day  called  on  him, 
and  they  talked  of  "  TuU'a  Huebuidnr." 
Di:.  Campbell  said  ^something.  Dr.  J<^n- 
spn  began  to.  dispute  it.  **  Come,"  6«id 
Dr.  Campbell,  "  we  do  not  want  to  ^  tiie 
better  of />ne  another ;  we  want  toincreaae 
each  other's  ideas."  Dr.  Johnaon  took  it 
in  good  part,  and  the  convem^tion  then 
went  on  coolly  and  instructively.  Hia  can- 
dour in  relatiDff  this  anecdote  doea  him 
much  credit,  and  his  conduct  Qn  that  occa- 
sion proves  how  easily  ht  poiaii  be  persua- 
ded to  talk  from  a  better  motive  than  **  ibr 
victory." 

Dr«  ilohnson  here  ahoynd  so  much  of  the 
spirit,  of  a  Hijfhla&der,  that  he  won  Sir  Al- 
lan's heart :  mdeed,  he  has  ahown  it  dur- 
ing the  whole  of  our  tour.  One  ni^t,  in 
Cd,  he  strutted  about  the  room  with  a 
broad  sword  and  target,  and  made  a  formid- 
able appearance ;  vu,  another  night,  I  todi 
the  liberty  to  put  a  large  blue  bonnet,  on 
hia  head.  His  aee,  hi»  sne,  and  hia  biiahy 
gr^  wig,  with  this  covering  on  it,  pieaeD^ 
cd  Uie  image  of  a  venerable  SenmM:  and, 
however  Qmavoarable  to  the  Lowland  Scots, 
he  seemed  much  pleased  to  aasnoie  the  ap- 
pearance of  an  ancient  Caledonian*  We 
onhi  regretted  that  be  conld  not  be  jiievntl* 
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ed  with  to  partake  of  iSke  BOctal  ^lass:  One 
of  his  arganienlB  against  drinkin|[  appears 
to  me  not  convincing,-  H6  urged,  that,  <<  in. 
proportion  as  drinking  makes. a  man  differ- 
ent from  what  he  is  before  he  has  drunk.  It 
is  bad  ;  'becaiiae  it  has  «»  fkr  afi^cted  his 
reason.''  But  may  it  not  be  ansi)^6red,  that 
ft  man  may  be  altered  by  it,  for  the  hetttr ; 
that  bis  spirits  may  be  exhilarated,  without 
faiB  reason  bein^afibeted?  On  the  general 
Bubject  of  drinking,  hdwever,Ido  not  mean 
positively  to  take  the  other. side.  I  am 
dukii»$nonimmr{Aus. 

In  the  evening,  Sir  Allan  infbnned  us 
tbart  it  was  the  custom  of  hii^  hotise  to  have 
pravers  every  Sunday )  «and  Miss  ^M'Leas 
read  the  evening  'tervi^,  in  which  we  afl 
jcHned.  I  tfien  read  Ogdeii^is  seoiynd  «kid 
ninth  sermons  on  prayer,  which,  with  their 
other  -distinguished  exetellence,  ho^e  the 
merit  of  being  short.  Dr.  Johnson,  said, 
that  it  was  the  most  f^eable  SfiAday  he 
had  ever  passed  ;  and  it  made'  such  an  imr 
jHeasion  on  his  mind,  that  he  aAerwaxds 
wrote  the  following  ods  upoA  lachMnneth: 

INSULA  SANCn  KENNiTTHI. 
I^rva  qaidi^m  tv^'o,  aed  HBligioas  priomm 

Nota,  Caledoiuai  paoditvr  intra  aqaas  ; 
Voce  nbi  Cdnnethas  polios  domiuHe  ieipoes 

.Dkitnr,  et  vahos  dfMlociiiiBe  deos. 
Hue  ego  delatus  placido  per  ooenila  cunn 

Scire  locom  volai  qaid  darot  ille  doyl  ,     ' 
niic  Leniades  humyixetfnabat  in  aula, 
*    L«aiadM  inafnM  nokulitatns  avitf; 
Una  daas  habdit  casa  cum  gsnhore  paeUas, 

Quas  Amor  andamm  fingeret  esM  Abos: 
Non  tamen  incolti  gelidaf  latneta  sab  aatris, 

Acoola  Danobii  ipialia  aeyiii  habet; 
MoUia  Don  deeranf  vaeuB  solatia  vil», 

8iVe  libroa  poscant  otia,  ave  lyrto-.. 
Xaxeiat  ilia  dies,  Isgh  gens  dl>cta  aapmM 

Spes  bominam  ac  eoras  earn  proeal  cms  jabst 
PKurti  mtax  itiapitat  men  nob  nausia  cakai 

.CiJSMiBnt;.yetai  tic  gaoqae  coia  ihit: 
Qwd  aaod'Morifici  venavit  temina  libros, 

Legitimas  fadnnt  poctora  para  preoes. 
Qnotagoralleriai/  qaod  obiqae  xaqairitnr  Die  set; 
'  Hio  seciaa  qaie8,,bic  et  bonegtosaiDor  *.  • 

*  [Tbs  sentiments  of  these  finefl  are  very  bean* 
fifiil,  bnt  many  of  the  expr^ons  are  awkward: 
of  thb  JohmoD  hnnmlf  waa  so  wed  aware,  tbat 
dthoagh  be  dkl  not  send 'these  ineiiiM  to  BosweU 
'till  Jan.  1776,  he,  even  after  that  leas  paaee, 
was  stdl  so  little  aalMsd  with  them,  that  be  mads 
a  great  noaay  amendments  and^  addhjoas,  .as  wiH 
an^ear  from  the-  IbUowiDg  copy  of  these  vsf 
•B  printed  fiom  his  fVorksi    Tbs  vsriatiods 


INSULA.  KBNinmn,  inteb  rbbbxdaii. 


Varri  quSdem  reglo,  ted  relHgivni 

Clara  CaledoniM  paaditar  int«t  aqiMfl. 
VOM  Ubl  Cennethua  populot  iomOlMe  IbrooM 

DiBltiir.  et  Yuwt  dfldficiiliie  daot. 
Hae  eiodelatas  plaeldo  per  osrute  eaiSi^ ' 

■dro  loeus  ynisA  qnU  daret  i$tt  norU 
nUc  LealiJea  taitmlU  repiahat  in  aule^ 

Irfmtsrifis,  niacnie  nobiUtatns  a¥ls. 


Monday,  VSth  Oehfher. — We  agreed  to 
pass  the  day  with  Sir  Allan,  and  he  en* 
gaged  to  have  every  thing  in  order  (or  our 
voyage  to-morrow. 

Being  now  soda  to  be  senaratM  fVom  our 
amiable  friend  young  CoZ,nis  merits  were 
all  remembered .  A  tUtva  he  had  appeared 
in  a  new  character,. having  given  us  a  good 
prescription  for  a  cold.  O^  mv  mention* 
mg .  him  with  warmth.  Dr.  Jonnson  said, 
"  Col  does  every,  thing  -for  us :  we  will 
erect  a  statue  to  Col»  "  Yes,"  said  I, 
**  and  we  wiH  have  him  with  bis  various  at- 
tributes and  chartM^ters,  Kke  Mercuiy,  or 
any  other  6f  the  heathen  gods.  We  wiR 
have  liim  as  a  pilot ;  we  will  have  hhh  as  a 
fisherman,  as  a  hunter,  as  a  husbandman,  as 
a  dbysician." 

1  mis  mofning  todk  a  spade,  and  &ng  % 
little  jirave  in  tne  floot  of  a  rained  chapel's, 
near  Sir  Allan  M'Lean^s  house)  ki  which  I 
buried  some  human  bones  I  found  there. 
i>r.  Johnson  ptaised  ttie  fbr  What  I  had 
done,  though  he  owned  he  could  not  have 
done  it  He  showed  in  the  chapel  at  Rfr- 
bay  his  horrour  at  dead  mon*6  bones.  He 
showed  it  again  at  CoV$  house.  In  the 
charter-room  there  was  n  remarkably  large 
shin-bone,  which  was  said  to  have  been  a 


Vimdaute^^  can  enb geaHere  pveHsfl, 

(topi  Amor  aadvwi  credtret  esM  dees. 
Nee  tamen  InculU  geu^Je  latuere  aub  aatrta^ 

Aecola  DaQubtt  qualla  fmwvM  habet. 
MoUia  noB  deaoat  vMoam  aolatla  vit«, 

Bive  libroa  poacant  otia,  alTe  lyrsm. 
Fuhetat  ina  dlea,  legla  ^  docu  aupenUB 
'  Spea  homhmm  et  eiiraa  ftnt  proenl  eaae  Jabet. 
UtirmHtmaJn^taa  aoirtM  numinia  iroa 

Jst  9ummi  aecendcU  pmiut  amort  bonu 
FoQti  biter  ati^itoi  noa  aacrl  miinera  coltoa 

Cm— isai,i>ietaa  hie  qnoquecura  fWt. 
Nil  €ML$  UiMriatacra  de  turra  aoiMnfit 

JainonUu,  <p«a  tvof  uunciat  kora  tdeea, 
Ctuid,  quod  aacrlfid  venavit  temiaa  libroa  f 
*  Sint  prtL  Ugitimta  jmra  la^Ua  amri§. 
Qno  Tagor  ulteriua  i    quod  ublqoe  requlrltar  hio  eat, 

Ule  iecqra  qui^  hicret  honeatua  amor. 

The  readier  will  obeenre  that  Jmost  of  these  altera^ 
^ons  are  improyements.  -  The  alteration  of  ^e 
tlnrd  line  irom  the  end,  '*  Legiiimat  fnieiuni,** 
m  not  happy;  but  will  be  explained  hereafter 
(post,  2d  Feb.  1775).  It  has  been  obeerred  as 
strange,  that  .so  nice  a  critic  as  JobnSon  ahonld 
haye  within  six  lines  niade  the  first  syllable  of 
Hbroi  both  long  and  short  Bat  Mr.  Pisel  (to 
whom  the  obeeryation  was  repeated)  reminM 
the  Editor,  with  happy  readfaMSs,  that  Horace  had 
done  the  same: 

^  durem  redds  bre?Ma,  at  niuaua  ApolBse 
via  eonpleM  iiArta,  et  Tatiboa  adoeiv  ei 

ui     ••  


.  JIutta  qn^em  nobia  fccimui  mala  a0pe  poetc, 
rpt  vlueta  egomet  coidam  itiea)  cdm  tibi  liArvm 
Bollfclto  damua,  ant  tbma?* 

JE^pM.  lib.  S,  ap.  L  ▼.  S16..-BB.1 

^  *  [Mr.  BssweH  does  not  tell  as  that  he  had 
vMted  tfak  chapel  the  evening  before;  bat  John- 
Son  says  ta  Msk  Tbiale,  «<  BesweU,  wfan  is  very 
|Anis,.went  into  it  at  night  to  perfona  his  devo- 
tions, bat  oaase  back  in  haste,  forfiar  of  tpet- 
tres,''--'Letter$,  vol.  L  p.  178.— Ed.] 
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bone  of  John  6anre»  one  of  the  lairds. 
Dr.  Johnson  would  not  look  at  it,  but  start- 
ed away. 

At  breakfast,  I  asked,  <*  What  is  the  rea- 
son that  we  are  angry  at  a  trader  ?s  having  op- 
ulence ?  "  JoHNSOH.  "Why,  air,  the  rea- 
son is  (though  I  do  n't  undertake  to  prove 
that  there  is  a  reason)  we  see  no  qualities 
in  tradjs  that  should  entitle  a  man  to  supe- 
riority. We  are  not  angfry  at  a  eoldier's 
getting  riches,  beci^use.we  see  that  he  pSos- 
sesses  qualities  which  we  have  not.  '  If  a 
man  return^  from  a  battle,  having  lost  one 
hand,  and  with  the  other  full  oi  goki»  we 
feel  that  he  deserves  the  gold;  but  we  can- 
not think  that  a  fellow,  by  sitting  alljday  at 
a  desk,  is  entitled  to  get  above  U9."  cios- 
WBLL.  "But,  sir,  jnay  we  not  suppose 
a  merchant  to  be  a  man  ,of  an  enlarged 
mind,  such  as  Addison  in  the  Spectator  de- 
scribes Sir  Andrew  Freepoct  to  have  been  tP 
JoaKsoN.  "  Why,,  sir,  we  may  suppose 
any  fictitious  character.  We  may  suppose 
a  philosophical  day-labourer,  who  is  hap- 
p^  in  reflecting  that,  by  his  labour,  he  con- 
tributes to  the  fertility  of  the  earth,  and  to 
the  support  of  his  fellow-creatures  ;  but  we 
find  no  such  phflosoj^ical  day-labourer. .  A 
merchant  may,  pernaps,  be  a  man  of  an 
enlarged  mind ;  but  there  is  nothing  in 
trade  connected  witb  an  enlarged  mind." 

I  mentioned  that  I  had  heard  Dr.  Solan-, 
der  say  he  was  a  Swedish  Laj^ander^. 
Johnson.  "Sir,!  don't  believe  he  is  a 
Laplander.  The*  Laplanders  are  not  much 
above  four  feet  high.  I^e  is.as  tall  as  you; 
and  he  has  not  the  copper  colour  of  a  Lap- 
lander." BoswKLL.  "  But  what  motive 
could  he  have  to  niake  himself  a  Lapland- 
er?" Johnson.  "Whv,  sir,  he  must 
either  mean  th^  word  Laplander  in  a  very 
extensive  sense,  or  may  mean  a  voluntary 
degndation  of  himself.  <  For  all  my  being 
the  great  man  that  you  see  me  now,  I  Was 
origmally  a  barbarian  ^ '  as  if  Burke  should 
say,  *  I  came  over  a  wild  Irishman  • — ^which 
he  might  say  in  his  present  state  of  exalta- 
tion." 

Having  expressed  a  desire  to  hove  an 
island  like  Inchkenneth,  Dr.  Johnson  set 
hixnself  to  think  w<h^t  would  be  necessary 
for  a  man  in  such  a  situation. 

"  Sir,  I  should  build  me  a  fortification,  if 
I  came  to  live  here ;  for,  if  you  have  it 
not,  what  should  hinder  a  parcel  of  ruffians 


^  [Daniel  Chailei  Solander  was  bora  in  the 
im>Tince  of  Nordlaod,  in  Sweden,  in  1786;  he 
came  to  England  in  1760;  became  F.  R.  S.  1764. 
In  1768  he  aooompanie^  Sir  Joaeph  Bamka  in  hia 
▼eyf^e  with  Captain  Cook.  He  died  one  of  the 
libranaaaoftheBritiBh  Maaeom;  in  1782.'  OUe 
Biographical  Dictionarj  aaya,  tiiat  <'he  waa  a 
abort  (air  man,  rather  iat,  with  aoiall  eyes,  and 

Dd  humoured  expaeauon  of  countenance.^— 


to  land  in  the  night,  and  carry  oS  every 
thing,  you  have  in  the  house,  which,  in  a 
remote  country,  would  be  more  valuable 
than  cows  and  sheep?  add  to  all  this  tbe 
danger  of  having  your  throat  cut."  Bo»^ 
WILL.  <<  I  would  have  a  large  dog."  Jobs- 
son;  "  So  you  mav,  sir;  but  a  large  dog  is 
ofnouseJbut  to  alarm. '^  He,  ho^wever,  I 
apprehend,  thinks  too  lightly  of  ^the  power 
of /that  animal  I  have  heard' him  s^, 
.that  he  ia  afraid  of  no  doff.  **  He  woukl 
take  him.  up  by .  the  hinder  legs,  which 
Would  render  him  quite  helpless  i  and  then 
knock  his  head  'against  a  stone,  and  beat 
out  his  brains."  Toghaip  Beauclerk  told 
me,  that  at  his  house  in  the  .country,  two 
.large  ferocious  dogs  were  fighting^.  Dr. 
Johnson  looked  steiadily.  at  them  for  a  little 
while;  and  then,  as  one  wouki  separate  two 
little  boys,  who  ar^  foolishly  -hurting  each 
other,  he  ran  up  to  them,  and  cuffed  their 
heads  till  he  drove  them  asunder,.  But 
few  men  have  his  intrepidity,  Herculean 
strei^gth,  or  presence  of  nund.  Most  thieves 
or  robbers  would  be  afraid  to  encounter*  a 
mastiff. 

I  observed,  that  when  young  Col  talked 
of  the  lilnds  bebngi'ng  to  his  family,  be 
always  said,  "my  lands."  For  this  he  had 
a  plausible  pretence;  for  he  told  me,  there 
has  been  a  custom  in  this  family,  that  the 
laird  resigns  the  estate  to  the  eldeirt  son 
when  he  comes  of  age,  reserving  to  himself 
only'a  certain  lifb-rent.  He  said,  it  was  a 
voluntary  custom. ;  but  I  think  I  found  an 
instance  m  the  ciiarter-rroom,  that  there 
was  such  an  obligation  in  a  contract  of 
marriage.  If  the  custom  was'  voluntary, 
it  was  only  curious  4  "but  if  founded  on  ob- 
ligation,' it  might  be  dangerous ;  for  I  have 
bi^n  tokl,  that  in  Otaheit^,  wbniever  a 
chlkl  is  born  (a  son,  I  tl^ink),  the  father 
loses  his  right  to  the  estate  ^and  honours, 
and  that  tms  unnatural,  or  rather  absurd 
custom,  occasions  the  inurder  of  many  chil- 
dren.   .    ^ 

Young  Col  to4d  us  he  could  run  down 
a  grevm>und ;  **  for,*'  said  he,  **  the  dog 
runs  himself  out  of  breath,  by  ^oing  too 
quick,  and  then  I  eet  up  with  mm  '."  I 
aceounted  for  his  advantage  over  the  dog, 
by  remarking,  .that  Col  had  the  faculty  of 
reason,  and  £iew  how  to  moderate  his  pace, 
which  the  dog  had  not  sense  enough  to  da 
Dr.  Johnson  said,  "  He  is  a  nqble  animaL 
He  is  as  complete  an  islander  as  the  mind 
can  figure.  He  is  a  farmer,  a  sailor,  a 
hunter,  a  fisher:  he  will  run  you  down  a 


*  [See  po$t,  mh  Feb.  1776,  where  tfak  atoiy 
ia  repeBted.^^ED.] 

'  [This  ia  not  spoken  of  hare-conning,  where 
the  |||ame  is  taken  or  lost  belbre  the  dog  gets  out 
of  wind;  bat  in  cbaaii^  deer  with  the  great  UIgli- 
kuid  greyhoond,  CoVb  exploit  is  ieaaihle  enoi^ 
— W4X1TSK  SpoTT.]  . 
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doc :  if  any  man  has  a  tail  ^  it  is  Col.  *  He 
is  hospitable;  and  he  has  an  intrepidity  of 
talky  wiiether  Yte  understands  th«  subject 
or  not.  I  regret  that  h^  is  not  more  intel- 
lectual." 

Dr.  Johnson  observed,  that  there  was 
nothing  of  \vhich  he  would  not  undertake 
td  persuade  a  Frenchihan  in  a  foreign  coun- 
try. "  I  'H  carry  a  Prenchraan  to  St.  Paul'b 
churchyard,  and  I  '11  tell  him, '  by  our  law 
you  may  walk  half  round  the  church  ;  but, 
if  you  walk  round  the  Whole,  you  tHU  be 
punished  capitally  ^ '  and  he  will  believe  me 
at  once«  "if aw,  no  Englishman  would  read- 
ily swallow  such  a  thing:  he  wotild  go  and 
inquire  of  somebbdy  eficl"  The  French- 
man's credulity,  I  observed,  must  be  ow- 
inp  to  his  being  accustomed  to  implicit  si^b- 
mission';  whereas  every  Englishman  rea- 
sons upon  the  laws  of  his  country,  and  in- 
structs his  r^resentatives,  who  comjpoae 
the  legislature. 

This  day  was  passed  in  looking  fit  a 
small  island  adjoining  Inchk^nneth^  which 
afford^  nothing  worthy  of  observation ; 
and  in  such  social  and  ^av  entertainments 
as  ocrr  ^ttle  society  could  furnish. 

TSi^sday^;  19th  Ocfo6cr.— After  break- 
fast we  took  leave  of  the  young  ladies,  lind 
of  our  excellent  coihpanion  CoJ^,  to  whom 
we  had  been  so  much  ol>llffed.  He  had 
now  put  us  und^r  the  care  of  his  chief;  and 
was  to  hasten  back  to  Sky.  We  parted 
ih>m  him  with  very  strong  feelings  or  kind- 
ness and  gratitude,  and  we  hoped  to  have 
had  some  future  opportunity  or  proving  to 
him  the  sincerity  of  what  we  felt ;  but  in 
the  following  year  he  was  unfortunately 
lost  in  the  Sotmd  between  Ulva  aiui  Mull; 

1  [Ib  alliiiion  to  Lord'Monboddo'i  theory » that 
a  perfect  man  woidd  have  a  tail.  See  ante,  p. 
84«.— Ed.] 

•  IJvit  ojppoaile  to  M<Q.iiaiTie*s  hooM  the  boat 
wa»  swamped  by  tha  intozieation  of  the  laiton, 
who  bad  p«tafcen  too  laigely  of  M<Qaarrie's 
wonted  hoiipitality.— -WAitTEa  ^ott.  John*} 
■on  aayi  in  his  JowneVt  '*Hora  we  had  the  last 
eBBbraoe  of  thii  amiable  man,  who,  while  thoM 
pages  weie  4»repariiig  to  attest  hii  viitiMi,  peiw 
khed  in  the  paiage  between  Ulva  and  Inehken* 
aeth.  "—fTorikt,  voL  viiL  pi  891.  The  ocoonnl 
given  in  the  Journey  of  yonng  Donald  Maclean, 
made  him  ^  popnlar  character.  The  Xatrd  of 
Col  m  a  character  In  0*Keefe'i  comedy,  callA 
The  Highland  Reel  Johnson  writes  from  Lich- 
field, 13th  June,  1775:  '*  There  k  great  lamenta- 
tion here  fbr  poor  Col;  **  and  a  reyieW  of  the 
Journey,  Oent,  Mag.  1775,  p.  86,  thn  con- 
elades  :  **  But  whatever  Dr.  Johmon  taw,  what- 
ever he  described,  will  now  be  perpetuated;  and 
thongfa  the  bnOdingi  of  loolmkiU  are  mouldering 
mto  dast,iuid  the  yonng  Laiid  o£  Col  is  iasea- 
«ble  of  pmiie,  rsatei  yet  vnbom  will  feel  their 
pieTf  wanned  by  the  mios  of  lona,  and  their 
Mnsibiliiy  tooched  bv  the  nntimely  fiite  of  the 
■niaUe  Madeaii."^ED.] 
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and  this  imperfect  memorial,  joined  to  the 
hieh  honour  of  being  lenderlv  and  jespect- 
fully  m.entloned  by  Dr.  Johnson,  is  the 
only  return  which  the  uncertainty  of  hu- 
man events  has  permitted  us  to  make  to 
this  deserving  youncr  man. 

.  Sir  Allan,  who  obligingly  undertook  to 
accompany  us  to  Icohnkill,  had  a  strong 
good  Doat,  with  four  stout  rowers.  We 
coasted  along  Mull  till  we  reached  Oribonf 
where  is  what  is  called  Mackinnon's  cave^ 
compared  with  which  that  at  Ulinish  is  in* 
considerable.  It  is  in  a  rock  of  a  great 
height;  close  to  the  sea.  ,  Unon  the  left  of 
its  entrance  there  is  a  cascade,  almost  per- 
pendicular from  the  top  to  the  bottom  of 
the  rock.  There  li  a  tradition  that  it  was 
conducted  thithei'  ar^ficiall^,  to  supply  the 
ip habitants  of  the  cave  with  water.  Dr. 
Johnson  gave  no  credit  to  this  tradition* 
As,  on  the  one  hand,  h|s  faith  in  the  Chris- 
tian  religion  is  firmly  founded  upon  good 
grounds;. so,  on  the  other,  he  is  incredu- 
lous wheti  there  is  no  sufficient  reason  for 
belief:  being  in' this  respect  just  the  reverse 
of  modern  infidels^  who,  however  nice  and 
scrupulous  in  weighing  the  evidences  of 
religion,  are  yet  often  so  ready  to  believe 
the  most  absurd  and  improbable  tales  ^of 
another  natur^,  that  Lord  Hailes  well  ob- 
served, a  frood  essay  might  be  written  Star 
laCredtUtU  dee  Ineredulee. 

The  heiffht  of  this  cave  I  cannot  tell  with 
any  tolerable  exactness;  but  it  seemed  to 
be  very  lofty,  and  to  be  a  pretty  regular 
arch.  We  nenetrated,  shy  candlelight,  a 
great  way ;  oy  our  measurement,  no  less 
than  four  hundred  and  eighty-five  feet. 
Tradition  says,'  that  a  piper  and  twelve 
men  once  advanced  into  this  cave,  nobody 
.  can  tell  how  far^,  and  never  returned.  At 
the  distance  to  which  we  proceeded  the  air 
was  quite  pare ;  for  the  candle  burned  free- 
ly, without  the  least  appearance  of  the 
mttne  growing  globular;  but  as  we  had 
only  one,  we  thought  it  dangerous  to  ven- 
ture farther,  lest,  should  it  nave  been  ex- 
tinguished, we  should  have  had  no  means 
of  ascertaining  whether  "we  could  rematQ 
without  danger.  Dr.  Jolmson  said,  this 
was  the  greatest  natural-  curiosity  he  had 
ever  seen. 


*  [There  is'  little  room  fi>r  mpposing  that  any 
peiaon  ever  went  farther  into  M*K]naon*t  cava 
than  an^  man  may  now  go.  Johnson*!  admira- 
tion of  it  eeems  exaggerated.  A  great  number  of 
the  M'Kinnons,  escaping  fix>m  some  powerftl 
enemy,  hkl  themaelveB  in  this  cave  till  tfa^  coakl 
get  over  to  tiie  isle  of  Sky.  It  concealed  them- 
selves and  theikr  bUingi,'  or  boati,  and  they  show 
M<KlnnoQ*s  harbonr,  M'Kmnon's  dining-table, 
and  other  localities.  M'Kinnon't  oandleitiek 
was  a  fine  piece  of  ipar,  deSUoyed  by  some 
traveller  in  the  ftantio  nge  for  appropriatMn,  with 
which  tonrirts  are  sometimes  animated.— Wai<^ 

TXB  SOOTT.] 
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We  saw  the  island  of  Stafia,  at  no  very 
great  distance,  hut  could  not  land  upon  it, 
the  surge  was  so  high  on  its  roaky  coast. 

Sir  Allan,  anxious  for  the  honour  of 
lAull,  was  still  talking  of  its  tBOodif  and 
pointing  them  out  to  ut,  Johnson,  as  ap- 
pearing at  a  distance  on  the  skirts  of  that 
island,  as  we  toiled  aion^.  Johitsoif. 
"Sir,  I  saw  at  Tghc^nnone  what  they 
called  a  wood,  which  I  unluckily  took  for 
heath.  If  yoli  show  me  what  I  shall  take 
forfwrge,  it  will  he  something." 

In  the  pifternoon  we  went  ashore  on  the 
coast  of  Mu{l>  and  partook  of  a  cold  repast, 
whi^h  we  carried  with  us.  We  hoped  to 
have  procured  somermn  or  hrandy  for  our 
boatmen  andaervantsi  from  a  public-house 
near  where  we  landed ;  but  unfortunately 
a  funeral  a  few  days  before  had  exhausted 
an  jcheir  store.  Mr.  Cax^pbell,  however, 
one  of  the  Duke  of  Argyle's  tacksmen,  who 
lived  in  the  oeighbournood,  on  receiving  a 
message  from  Sir  Allw,  sent  us  a  liberal 
■upply. 

We  continued  to  coaat  a|oiuf  MuU^  and 
passed  by  Nuns'  Island,  which,  it  is  said, 
belonged  to  the  nuns  of  leol^kill,  and  from 
which,  y^e  were  toki,  the  stone  for  the 
buildings  there  was  taken.  As  we  sailed 
alonsp  by  moonlight,  in  a  pea  somewhat 
loiigh,  and  oflen  tetween  black  and  fl[k)omy 
rocks,  Dr.  Johnson  said,  "  If  this  De  not 
r^0in^  mmfofg  the  Hebrides,  nothing  is." 
The  repetition  of  words  which  he  had  sa 
oflen  previously  naed  made  a  strong  im- 
preadon  on  my  imagin&Upn:  and,  by  a 
natural  course  of  thinking,  lea  me  to  con- 
sider bow  our  present  adventured  would 
sppear  to  me  at  a  future  period. 

I  have  often  experienced,  that  scenes 
tfarou|;h  which  »  man  has  passed  improve 
by  lying  in  the  memory:  uiey  grow  inel- 
low..  JSicti  labdTje^  9Wt  jucmdi.  This 
may  be  owing  to  eoinparing  them  with 
present  listless  ease.  Even  harsh  scenes 
iicxiuire  a  soilness- by  lei^th  of  lime  \ ;  and 
acuue  are  like  very  loud  sounds,  which  do 
not  plefkse,  or  at  least  do  not  please  so 
much,  till  vou  are  removed  to  a  certain  dis- 
tance. They  may  be  compared  to  strong 
eoarse  pictures,  which  will  not  bear  to  be 
▼iewed  near.  Even  pleasing  scenes  im- 
piO¥e  by  time,  and  seem  more  exquisite  in 
recollection,  than  when  they  were  present; 
if  they  have  not  faded  to  dimness  fn  the 
memoiy,  Perhaps,  there  is  sp  mucU  evil 
in  every  human  enjoyment,  whea  present, 


>  1  kV99  lately  observed-  that  this  thougbt  has 
bean  el<gaalLy.eipro«e4  hy  Cowley: 
«•  lliittgt  wkk*  ogta4  wbMi  prapwt,  «id  UMit, 

In  memory,  weQ  painud,  move  deU^t."-«Bo»WBLL,. 

[It iibdd  tbat  Mr.  BosweU,  who  had  laiely  mado 
■0  opt  a  qnotatioa  irom  the  ^lieid,.  sboBld  have 

•c]M0filimiMintiilfltjiinhlu''-4to.]     . 
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much.drojis  mixed  with  it,  tfiat  it  re- 
quires to  be  refined  bv  time;  and  yet  I  do 
not  see  why  time  should  not  mek  away  the 
good  and  the. evil  in  equal  proponiona; — 
why  the  shade  should  decay,  and  the  Light 
remain  in  preservatiovL  . 

Afler  a  tedious  sail',  which,  by  onr  iblkuw- 
ing  various  turniuffs  of  the  coast  of  Midi, 
was  extended  to  about'  forty  miles,  it  gave 
us  no  small  pleasure  to  perceive  a  light  in 
the  village  at  Icohnl^U,  m  which  almost  all 
ttke  inhabitants  of  the  ii^land  live,  close  to 
where  the  ancient  building  stood.  As  we 
approached,  the  shore,  the  tower  of  the  ca- 
thedral, just  discernible  in  the  air,  was  a 
picturesque  object. 

When  we  had  landed  upon  the  sacred 

Elace,  which,  as  long  as  I  can  temembei;,  I 
ad.  thought  on  with  v^ieration,  Dr.  John- 
son sod  I  cordially  embraced.  We  bad 
long  talked  of  visitii^  .Icohnkill;.  and,  from 
the  lateness  of  the  season,  were  at  times 
very  doubtful  whether  we  should  be  able  to 
effect  our  purpose.  To  have  seen  it,  even 
alone,  would  have  giveA  ma  great  satisfiie- 
tion:  but  the  venerable  scene  was  rendered 
much  more  pleasing  by  the  company  o^  W 
great  and  pious  frioad,  who  was  no  less  eA 
fected  by  U  than  I  was;  and  who  has  de- 
scribed the  impressions  it  should  make  on 
the  mind,  with  such  strength  of  thought, 
and  energy  of  language,  that  I  shall  quote 
his  words,  as  conveying  my  own  sensations 
much  more  forcibly  than  I  am  capable  oi 
doing: 

^'  We  were  now  treading  that  illustrious 
island,  which  was  once  the  luminary  of  the 
Caledonian  regions,  -vdience  savage -class 
and  rovinff  barbarians  derived  the  benc^ts 
of  Knowledge,  and  the  blessinffs  of  religion. 
To  abstract  the  mind  from  aUlocal  emotion 
WDukl  be  impossible  if  it  were^ideavoured, 
tfnd  would  be  foolish  if  it  were  poasibiQ 
Whatever  withdraws  us.  ftom  tiie  power  of 
our  senses,  whatever  makes  the  past^  the 
distant,  or  the  future,  predominals  over  th« 
present,  advances  us  in  the  dignity  of  thkk 
mjg  beliM.  Far  from  me,  and  Ihm  ra> 
friends,  be  such  fHgid  philosophy  as  nay 
conduct  us  indifferent  and  unmoved  ovet 
any  ground  which  has  been  dignifi^  bv 
wisdom,  bravery,  or  virtue.  That  man  v 
little  to  be  envied,  whose  patriotism  wouki 
not  gain  force  ujpon  the  plain  of  Jtfora/Aoii, 
or  whose  piety  would  not  grow  warmer 
among  the  piins  oCloua*  !  " 

Upon  hearing  that  Sir  Allan  McLean  ^ 


'  Had  onr  To w  prodnosd  nothiag  sbe  b«t  tfaa 
anblams  paipsge,  the  worU  must  have  scIdmw- 
lodged  that  it  wu  not  made  iii  vaia.  The  pipMt 
raipaclahle  IVefeidaiit  of  the  Royal  6oeiety  [Sir 
Jooepb  Basks]  wm  so  machslraek  oa  Iwsd^  it, 
that  be  daeped  hi*  hands  togethor,  aad 
for  KMoe  time  ia  an  attitnda  of  i " 

<— BoiWXLU 


arrived,  the  mhabitanls,  wbo  still  consider 
themselves  us  the*  people  of  McLean,  to 
whom  the  island  formerly  belonged,  though 
the  Duke  of  Argyle  has  at  present  posses- 
sion of  it,  ran  eagerly  to  him.      .    ' 

We  were  accommodated  this  nigfhtin  a 
hir^e  barn,  the  islanii  affording  no  lodging 
that  we  should  have  Jiked  so  well  Some 
firood  hay  wa^  strewed  at  one  end  of  it,  to 
S>rm^  a  bed  for  us,  upon  which  we  lay  with 
our  cbthes  on;  and  we  weie  f\irnlshed  with. 
b]anKets  from  the  village.  £ach  of  ps  had 
a  portmanteau  ibr  a  pillow..  When  I 
awaked  in .  the  morning,  and  lookpd  round 
me,  I  could  not  help  smiling  at  the  idea  of 
the  chief  of  the  McLeans,  the|;rQat  English 
moralist,  and.  myself^  lying'  tniis  extended 
in  such  A  situation. 

Wedtutday^  2Ctf A  (X:<o6er.-r-Early ,  in 
the  inorning,  we  surveyed  the  remains,  of 
antiquity  at  thia  place,  accompanied  by  an 
-  Illiterate  fellow,  as  deeronej,  who  called  him- 
self a  descendant  of  a  cousin  Of  Saint  Co- 
bimba,  the  founder  of  the  religious  estab- 
lishment here.  As  I  knew  that  many  .per- 
sons had  already  examined  them,  and  as  I 
■aw  Dr.  Johnson  inspcctinpr  and  measuring 
several  qf  the  ruins  of  which  he  has  since 
giveq  so  ftill  an  .account,  my  mind  was  (qui- 
escent 4  and  I  resolved  toatroU  among  them 
%t  my  ease,  to  take  no  trouble  to  investigate 
minutely,  and  only  receive  the  general  im- 
pression of  solemn  aixtiauity,  and  the  par- 
ticular ideas  of  such  objects  as.  should  of 
themselves  strike  my  attention. 

We  walked  from  the  monastery  of  nups 
to  the  great  church  or  cathedral,  as  they 
call  it, '  along  an  old  broken  causeway. 
They  told  us  that  this  had  been  a  street, 
and  that  tiiere  were  good  hou^s  built  on 
each  sidcr  Dr.  Johnson  doubted  if  it  was 
any  thing  more  tha^a  a  paved  road  for  the 
nuns.  The  convent  or  monks,  the  great 
church,  Oran's  chapel,  and  four  other  chap- 
els, are  still  to  be  discerned.  But  I  must 
own  that  Icollnkill  did  not  answer  my  ex- 

r Mutations;  fortliey  were,  high,  from  \frhat 
had  read  of  it,  and  still  more  from  what  I 
had  heafd  and  thought  of  it,  from  my  ear- 
liest years.  .  Dr.  Johnson  said  it  came  up 
to  his  expectations,  because  he  had  taken 
bis  impression  from  an  account  of  it  sub- 
joined to  Sacheverel's  Hisior^  of  the  Isleol* 
Man,  where  it  is  said,  there  is  not  much  to 
be  seen  here.  We  were  both  disappointed 
when  we  were  shown  what  are  called  the 
monuments  of  the  kings  of  Scotland,  Ire- 
land, and  Denmark,  and  of  a  king  of 
France.  There  are  only  some  ffrave-stones 
flat  on  the  earth,  and  we  couM  See  no  in- 
scriptions. How  far  short  was  this  of  mar- 
ble monuments,  like  those  in  Westminster- 
Abbey,  which  I  had  imagined  here !  The 
grave-stones  of  Sir  Allan  M* Lean's  family, 
and  of  that  of  M^Quarrle,  had  as  good  an 
VOL.  I.  56 
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appearance  aa^  the  .  royal  grave-stones^  if 
they  were  roy til;,  we  doubted. 

My  easiness  to  give  credit  to  what  I  heard 
in  the  course  of  our  Tour  was  too  great. 
Dr.  Johnson's  neculiar  accuracy  of  investi- 
gation detected  much  traditional  fiction, 
and  many^rgss  mistakes.  It  is  not  to  be 
wondered  at  that  he  was  provoked  by  peo- 
ple careIei|Bly  telling  him,  with  the  utmost 
readiness  and  conmience,  what  he  found, 
on  questioning  them  a  little  more,  was  erro- 
neous. Of  this  there  were  innumerable'in- 
stances^J 

I  leil  ium  and  Sir  Allan  at  breakfast  in 
our  barn,  and  stole  back  again  to  the  cathe- 
dral, to  indulge  in  solitude  and  devout  medi- 
tation. Whue  contemplating  the  venera- 
ble ruins,  I  reflected  with  much  satisfaction, 
that  tbe  solemn  scenes  of  piety  never  lose 
their  sanctity  and  influence,  though  ^e 
cares  and  folhes  of  life  may  prevent  us  from 
visiting  them,  or  may  even  make  us  fancy 
that  their  effects  are  only  ''as  yesterday, 
when  it  is  past,"  and  never  again  to  be  per* 
ceived«  I  hoped  that,  ever  afler  having 
been  in  this  holy  place,  I  should  maintain 
an  exemplfiry  conduct.  One  has  a  strange 
propensity  to  fix  upon  some  point  of  time 
from  whence  a  better  course  of  life  may  be- 
gin. 

Being  desirous  to  visit  the  opposite  shore 
of  the  island,  where  Saint  Columba  is  said 
to  have  landed,  I  procured  a  horse  from 
one  M'Ginnis,  who  tan  along  as  my  guide. 
The  M'Ginnises  are  said  to  be  a  branch  of 
the  clan  of  M'Lean.  3ir  Allan  had  been 
tojd  that  this  man  had  refused  to  send  him 
some  rum,  at  which  the  knight  was  in  great 
indignation.  "  You  rascal ! "  said  he,  "do  n't 
you  know  that  I  can  hang  vou,  if  I  please  ?  '* 
Not  adverting  to  the  chieftain's  power  over 
his  clan,  I  imagined  that  Sir  Allan  had 
known  of  some  capital  crirn^  that  the  fel- 
low had  committed,  which  he  could  discov- 
er, and  so  get  him  condemned;  and  said^ 
"  How  so  ? "— "  Why,"  said  Sir  Allan, "  are 
they  not  all  my  people? ".  Sensible  of  toy 
inadvertency,  and  most  willing  to  contribute 
what  I  could  towards  the  continuation  of 
feudal  authority,  "  Very  true,'?  said  I.  Sir 
Allan  went  on;  "Refuse  to  send  rum  to 
me,  you  rascal!  Do  n't'yOu  know  that  if  I 
order  you  to  go  and  6ut  a  nian's  throat,  you 
are'  to  do  it?" — " Yes,  an 't. please  your 
honour !  and  my  own  too,  aiid  hang  myself 
too."  The  poor  fellow  denied  that  he  had 
refused  to  send  the  rum.  His  making 
these  profe^ions'was  not  merely  a  pretence 
in  presence  of  his  chief;  ^r  msr  ne  and  I 
were  out  of  Sir  Allan's  hiearing,  he  toM  me, 
"  Had  he  sent  his  dog  for  the  rum,  I  would 
have  given  it:  1  would  cut  my  bones  for 
him."    It  was  very  remarkable  to  find  iwch 


^  [See  |ro«l>  7th  Feb.  1776.— En.] 
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an  attachment  to  a  chief,  though  he  had 
then  no  connexion  with  the  island,  and  had 
not  heen  there  for  fourteen  years.  Sir  Al- 
lan, hy  way  of  uphraiding  the  fellow,  isaid, 
*^I  believe  yomire  a  Campbelt.^^ 

The  place  which  I  "vyent  to  see  is  about 
two  miles  from  the  village.  They  call  it 
Portawherry,  from  the  whfcfry  in  which 
Columba  caipe;  though,  when  they  show 
the  length  of  his  vessel,  as  marked  on  the 
beach  by  two  heaps  of  stones,  they  say, 
'*  Here  is  the  length  of  the  CurrocA,"  using 
the  Erse  word.  '    .. 

Icolmkill  is  a  fertile  island.  The  inhabit- 
ants export  some  cattle  and  ffrain;  and  I 
was  told  they  import  nothing  but  iron  and. 
salt  They  are  industrious,  and  make  their 
own  wooUen  and  Un^i  cloth;  and  they  brew 
a  good  deal  of  beer,  which  we  did  not  find 
in  any  of  the  other  islands. 

We  set  sail  again  about  mid-day,  and  in 
the  evening  landed  on  Mull^  near  the  hou^e 
of  the  Reverend  Mr,  Neal .  Macleocl,  who 
having  been  informed  of  our  coming,  hy  a 
message  from  Sir  Allan,  came  out  to  meet 
us.  We  were  this  ni'ght  very  agreeably; 
entertained  at  his  house.  Dr.  Johnson  ob- 
served to  me  that  he  was  the  cleanest-head- 
ed^ man  that  he  had  met  with  in  the 
Western  Islands.  He  seemed  .ito  be  well 
acquainted  with  Dr.  Johnson*s  writings, 
and  courteously  said,  "  I  have  been  often 
obliged  to  you,  though  I  never  had  the  pleas- 
ure of  seeing  you  before." 

He  told  us  oe  had  lived,  for  some  time  in 
St  Kilda,  under  the  tuition  of  the  minister 
or  catechist  there,  and  had  there  first  read 
Horace  and  Virgil.  The  scenes  which 
they  describe  must  have  been  a  strong  con- 
trast to  the  dreary  waste  around  him. 

Thwr»dinf,  %Ui  October, — This  morning 
the  subject  of  politicks  was  introduced. 
Johnson.  *<  Pufteney  was  as  paltry  a  fellow 
as  could  be.  He  was  a  whig  who  pretend- 
ed to  be  honest;  and  you  know  it  is  ridicu- 
lous for  a  whig  to  pretend  to  be  honest 
He  cannot  hold  it  out 9."  H^  called  Mr. 
Pitt  a  meteor;  Sir  Robert  Waljpole  a  fixed 
star.  He  said,  ''It  is  wonderrul  to  think 
that  all  the  force  of  government  was  requir- 
ed to  prevent  Wilkes  from  being  chosen  tlie 
chief  magistrate  of  London,  though  the 
livery-men  knew  he  would  rob  their  shops, 
^knew  he  wouki  debauch  their  daugh- 
ters».»      . 


^  [Qners  eiearegtf '  bat  it  m  cteane$i  in  ail  the 
edjtioiis.  Dt;  JohosoB,  if  bs  aaki  eUane$t  meant 
lireeit  from  pngodiea;  bat  it  has  an  odd  soond  in 
mxtapoiition  with  the.  Head  of  a  Highlander.'— 

*  [Sea  ante,  p.  299.— Eo.] 

'  ^l  think  it  incnmbent  on  me  to  make  lome 
obicrvatMn  on  this  strong  ntirical  sally  on  rov 
ekMiieal  companion,  Mr.  Wilkes.  Reporting  it 
lately  from  memory,  in  his  presenee,  I  eiprened 
k  thntwxbey   knew    he   wouU   rob   tbeir 


BqswELL,  "  The  History  of  England  la 
so  strange  that,  if  it  were  not  so  well  vouched 
as  it  id.  It  would  hardly  be  crerlible.** 
Johnson.  "  Sir,  if  it  were  told  as  shortly, 
and  with  as  little  preparation  for  introdu- 
cing the  difi'erent  events,  as  the  History  of 
the  Jewish  Kinors,  it  would  be  equally  ifable 
to  objections  of  improbability."  Mr.  Mac- 
leod  was  much  pleased  with  the  justice  and 
novelty  of  the  thought.  Dr.  Johnson  ilhia- 
trated  what  he  had  said  as  follows:  ■'Take, 
as  an  instance,  Charles  the  Firsts  conces- 
sions to  his  parliament,  which  were  greater 
and  greatet,  in  proportion  as  the  parlia- 
ment grew  more  insolent,  and  less  deserving 
of  trust.  Had  &ese  concessions  been  rela- 
ted nakedly,  without  any  detail  of  the  cir- 
cumstances which  generally,  led  to  them, 
they  would  not  have  Xfetn  believed." 

Sir  Allan  McLean  bragged,  that  Scotland 
had  the  advantage  of  England,  by  its  hav- 
ing more  water.  Johnson.  *^  Sir,  we 
would  not  have  your  water,  to  take  tho 
vile  bogs  which  produce  it  You  have  too 
much!  A  man  who  is  drowned  has  more 
water  than  either  of  tis;" — and  then  he 
lauffhed.  (But  this  was  surely^  robust 
sophistry  r  for  the  people  of  taste  in  Enj^- 
land,  who  have  seen  Scotland,  own  ihut  its 
varietv  of  rivers  and  lakes  makes  it  naturally 
more  beautiful  than  England,  in  that  res- 
pect.)  Pursuing  his  victory  over  Sir  Allan, 
ne  proceeded:  <^  Your  country  consists  of 
two  things,  stone  and  water..  There  is, 
indeed,  a  little  earth  above  the  stone  in 
some  places,  but  a  very  little;  and  the 
stone  IS  always  appearing.  It  is  Kke  a 
man  in  rags — the  iiaked  skin  is  still  peep- 
ing out" 

He  took  leave  of  Mr.  Macleod,  aaying, 
"  Sir,  I  thank  you  for  your  entertainment, 
and  your  conversation." 

shops,  if  he  dur$t;  they  knew  he  wovid  debaneh 
their  danghtera,  \f  \e  eouMi**  ^hkh,  aocordiDg 
to  tho  French  phrase,  may  be  nkl  reruKerir  on 
Dr.  Johnson;  bnt  on  looking  into  my  Jonnial,  I 
(bond  it  as  above,  and  woola  by  no  means  n^ 
any  addition.  Mr.  Wilkei  receiyed  both  raadk^ 
with  a  good  famnoar  that  I  cannot  enoogh  admiral 
Indeed  both  he  and  I  (as,  with  respect  ta  mjnlf, 
the  reader  has  more  than  once  had  ooeasioii  ta 
observe  in  the  coane  of  this  Jaamal)  am  too 
fond  of  a  &of»  mot,  not  to  relish  it,  tfaoiB^  we 
shoaldbeonraelvastheobjeetofit  Letme«dd, 
in  jnsCioe  to  the  gentleman  heremeBtkmed*  thai,  at 
a  sllbseq^ent  perM>d,  he  was  elected  chief  magia- 
irate  of  London,  and  dischaiged  the  datiea  of  Siat 
high  office  with  great  honoar  to  himaelf,  and  aiU 
vantage  to  the  city.  Some  yean  belbre  Dr. 
JohnK»n  died,  I  was  fortunate  enough  to  brng 
him  and  Mr.  Wilkes  together;  the  eonseqneoGe^ 
which  was,  that  thev  were  ever  afterwards  oa 
easy  and  not  anfriendly  terms.  The  partieolars  f 
sball  havd  great  pleasnre  in  relating  hereafter.— 
BoswEia^  iPnt,  15th  May,  1776,  8tfa  May* 
1781,  and  2Ift  filay,  1768.— -En.] 
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Mr.  Campbell,  who  had  been  so  polite 
yesterday,  came  this  morning  on  purpofe 
to  breakfast  with  us,  and  ve^y  obligingly 
furnished  us  horses  to  proceed  on  our  jour- 
ney to  Mr.  McLean's  of  Lochbuy,  whfre 
we  were  to  pass  the  night.  We  dined,  at 
the  house  ofJDr.  Alexander  McLean,  another 
physician  in  Mully  who  was  so  much  struck 
with  .the  uncommon  conversation  of  Dr. 
Johnson,  that  he  observed  to  me,  "  This 
man  is  just  a  hoghKead^  of  sense.  ^ 

Dr.  Johnson  said  of  the  "  Turkish  Spjr," 
which  lay  in  the  room,  that  it  told  i^otning 
hut  what  every  body  might  h^ve  known  at 
that  time ;  and  that  wha^.was  good  in  it 
did  not  pay  yoii  foir  the  trouble  of  reading 
to  find  it 

A(\er  a  very  tedious  rid^,  through  what 
appeared  to  me  the  most  ffkx)my  a^d  des- 
olate country  I  had  ever  behel^^  we  arrived, 
between  seven  and  eight  o'clock,  at  Moy, 
the  seat  of  the  Laird  of  Lochbuy.  Buy, 
in  Erse,  signifies  yellow,  and  I  at  first  im- 
agined that  tlie  loch  or  branch  of  the  sea 
here  was  thus  denominated,  in  ..the  same 
manner  as  the  .Beit  S^a;  b\it  I  ailerwards 
learned  that  it  derived  its  name  from  a  hill 
above  it,  which,  being  of  a  yellowish  hue, 
has  the  epithet  o£Buu, 

We  had  heard  mucn  of  LocA&fiy'#  being 
a  neat  roaring  braggadocio;  a  kind  of  Sir 
John  FalstafT,  both'  in  size  and  manners  ; 
but  we  found  that  they  had  Swelled  him  up 
to  a  fictitious  size,  apd  clothed  him  i^th 
imaginary  qualities.  CoP$  idea  of  him 
was  equally  eMvvaeant,  though  very  diT- 
ferent:  he  told  us,  ne  was  quite  a  Don 
Quixote;  and  said, 'he  would  give  a  great 
deal  to  see  him  and  Dr.  Johnson  tosrether. 
The  truth  is,  that  Lochbuy  proved  to  be 
only  a  bluff,  comely,  noisy  ola  gentleman^ 
proud  of  his  hereditary  consequence,  and 
a  very  hearty  and  hospitable  landlord. 
Lady  LeeMmy  was  sister  to  Sir  Alkin 
M'Lean,  but  much  oldev.  He  said  to  me, 
<<  They  are  quite  JhUedilunmu***  Being 
told  that  Dr.  Johnson  did  not  hear  well, 
JjoehbiMy  bawled  out  to  him,  "  Are  you  of 
the  Johnstons  of  Glencro,  or  of  Ardntomr- 
chan  ?"  Dr.  Johnson  gave  him  a  significant 
look,  but .  made  no  answer;  and  I  told 
Lochhuy  that  he  was  not  Johnston,  but 
Johnson,  and  that  he  was  an  Englishman.^ 


44S 


1  [A  metaphor  which  micbt  rather  have  been 
expected  from  H*Qnairie  wan  the  Doctor;  bat 
the  editor  believeB  that  it  is  a  eomaion  noithern 
ezpreatioB  to  lignify  great  capacity  of  intellect— 
Ed,) 

*  [BosweU  totally  misapprefaended  Lochhuy^B 
meaning.  There  are  two  septs  of  the  powenU 
clan  of  M* Donald,  who^  are  called  Mae-Ian,  that 
is  John'Mon;  and  as  HighUnden  often  translate 
their  names  when  they  go  to  the  Lowlands,— 
as  Grsgor-HBon  for  Mac-Gregor,  Farqahar-son  for 
Fai^ofaar, — Lochbuy  sapp^ed  that.  Dr.  Johnson 


Lochbuy  some  years  affo  tried  to  prove 
himself  a  weak  man,  liable  to  imposition, 
or,  as  we  tenn  it  in  Scotland,  a  facile  inan, 
iji  order  to  set^  aside  a  lease  which  he  had 
granted;  but  failed  in  the  attempt  On 
my  mentioning  this  circumatance  to  Dr. 
Johnson,  he  seemed  much  surprised  that 
such  a  suit  was  admitted  hj-  the  Scottish 
law,  and  observed,  that  <<in  England.no 
man  is  allowed  to  $hUt^  himself  3.'* 

Sir  Allan,  Loehiuy,  and  I,  had  the  con- 
versation chiefly  to  ourseltea  to-night.  Dr. 
Johnson,  being  extrea^ly  weary,  went  to 
bed  Booa  aAer  sapper. 

Friday,  9^d  October. -^Before  Dr.  Johtf- 
son  came  to  breakfast,  Ladv  IfOehbuy  said, 
"  he  was  a  dungeon  of  wit;"  a  very  common 
phrase  Jin  Scotland  to  express  a  profound- 
ness of  intellect,  though  he  afterwards  told 
me,  that  he  never  had  heard- it  ^.  She 
proposed  that  he  should  have  some  cold 
sheep's  head  for  breakfast  Sir  Allan  seem- 
ed displeased  at  his  sister's  vulgarity,  and 
wondered  how  such  a  thougjht  should  come 
into  her  head.  From  a  mischievous  love 
of  jport,  I  tookUie  lady's  put:  and  veiy 
gravely  said;  "  I  think  i%  is  but  fair  to  give 
him  an  ofikr  of  it.  IC  he  does  not  choose 
it,  he  may  let  it  alonew"  "  I  ^ink.so,"  said 
the  ladjf,  looking  at  her  brother  With  an 
air  of  victory..  Sir  Allan,  finding  the  mat- 
ter desperate,  strutted  about  the  room,  and 
took  snuff.  When  Dr.  Johnson  eame  in, 
she  called  to  him,  "  Do  you  choose  any 
cold  8hee]>'s  head,  sir?''  *5  No,  madam,/' 
said  he,  with  a  tone  Of  surprise  and  anger  & 
"  It  is  here,  sir,"  said  she,  supposing  he 


might  be  one  of  the  Mao-Ians  of  Ardnanmichan^ 
or  ot  Glenero.  Boswell^s  explanation  was 
nothincto  the  porpoae.  The  Johnaions  are  a 
clan  dHtingvished  in  Scottish  harder  history,  and 
as  brave  as  any  ^ghUand  dan  that  ever  wora 
hrognas;  bat  they  lay  entirely  oat  cf  Isochbuy^e 
knowledge— nor  wap  ha  thmkbg  of  tkemi^* 
WAi«<m  Scott.] 

*  This  maxim,  howevw,  has  been  oontrpvevted. 
See  «  Blackatone's  Commenlariei,**  vol.  il  p.  292; 
and  the  aat^iities  there  qaoted.T— Boswxi«i« 

^.  [It  js  also  common  in  the  north  of  Ireland  ,i 
and  is  somewhat  more  empihatic  than  the  enlogj 
in  a  former  page,  of  being  a  hogshead  of  seoae.— 
Ep,] 

f  [Begging  pardon  of  the  Doctor  and  his  coi>* 
doctor,  ihave  often  seen  anii  partaken  of  cold 
sheep's  head  at  as  good  Hreakfiut^tablei  as  ever 
they  sat  at  This  protest  is  somethmg  in  the 
manner  of  the  Jate  Calroasie,  who  fi>ogbt  a  dad 
for  the  honour  of  Aberdeen  hotter.  I  have  paased 
over  all  the  Doctor^s  other  repcoaches  npon  Scot* 
hmd,  hat  the  sheep's  head  I  wiU  defend  iotU 
vtri&iM.  Dr.  Johneon .  himself  nmst  have  fi>r- 
given  my  zeal  on  this  oeoasioa;  for  if ,  as  he  saysi 
dinner  Xm  the  thing  of  whkh  a  man  thinks  ofiin 
e$t  during  the  day,  brealtfaet  most  be  that  of 
which  he  thinks  fS^t  in  the  marmng.— Wai» 
Tsa  Scott.] 
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had  refttted  it  to  mcve  the  trouble  of  brings 
ing  it  in.  They  thus  went  on  at  eross  pnr- 
poaes,  till  he  confinned  his  refusal  in  a 
manner  not  to  be  misunderBtood;  while  I 
sat  quietly  by,  and  enjoyed  my  success. 

AiW  breakfast,  we  surveyed  the-  old 
castle,  in  the  pit  or  dninreon  of  which  LeeA- 
hvff  had  some  years  before  taken  upon  him 
to  unprison'  several  persons;  and  though  he 
had  been  fined  in  a  ooosiderable  sum  by  (he 
Coort  of  Justiciary,  he  was  ao  little  affected 
by  it,  that  wkils  we  were  examining  the 
dungeon,  he  said  to  me,  with  «  eniiie, 
"  Your  father  knows  something  of  this;'* 
(ahuding  to -my  father^  having  sat  as  one 
of  the  judges  on  his  trial).  Sir  Allan 
whispered  me,  thatUie  laird  tould  not  be 
penvaded  that  he  had  lost  his  heritable 
jurisdiction  K 

We  then  set  out  fbr  the  ^^j  by.  which 
we  were  to  cross  to  the  mam  land  of  Ar^ 
gylsshire,  X<seA^  and  Sir  Allan  accom- 
panied «•  We  were  told  much  of  a  war- 
saddle^  on  which  this  reputed  Don-  Quixote 
used  to  be  mounted;  but  we  did  not  see  it, 
lor  the  young  laird  had  atolted  it  to .  a  less 
noble  purpose,  hsving  taketi  it  to  Falkirk 
fair  mth  m  drmn  if  hUktk  eoHle. 

We  bade  adieu  to  L^hbuy,  and  io  our 
veiy  kind  conductor,  Sir  Allan  McLean,  on 
the  shore  of  Mull,  and  then  got  into  ^e 
ferry-boat,  the  bottom  of  which  was  strew- 
ed with  braneheto  of  trees  or  bushes^  upon 
which  we  |at  We  had  a  good  flay  and  a 
fine^passage,  and  in  the  evening  landed  at 
Oban,  where  we  found  a  tolerable  iho. 
AAer  having  been  so  long  confined  at  dif- 
ferent times  in  islands,  ttom  which  it  was 
always  uncertain  when  We  could  get  away, 
it  was  comfortable  to  be  now  on  the  main 


'  [Sir  Allan  Madean,  like  nuuiy  Highland 
ehifllg,  was  embarruBed  in  his  private  nffktn,  aod 
•zpiMed  to  nnplesiaiit  tolicitstioAa  fhmi  BttoTneylT, 
ealled  in  Scotland,  wriiers  (which,  indeed,  was 
the  chiof  motive  of  hit  retiring  to  Tnchkennelh). 
Upon  one  oecukm  he  made  a  visit  to  a  friend, 
then  rasidittg  at  Caivon  lodjpe,  on  the  banks  of  the 
Carron,  where  the  banki  of  that  river  are  studded 
wiUi  pretty  vfllaa;  Sir  AUan,  admiring  the  land- 
acape,  aaked  hit  friend.  Whom  that  handsome  rfeat 

belonged  to.    ««M ,  the  writer  to  the  signet," 

was  the-reply.  "Umph!"  said  Sir  JSWbxk,  but 
not  with  an  accent  of  asfteat,  "  t  mean  that  other 
hoase."    «Oh!  tjbfit  belongs  to  a  very  honest 

fellow,  Jamie  ,  a]k>  n  Writer  to  the  signet." 

f<Umph!''  said  the  tiitfhland  chief  of  MO^ean, 
With  tnore  emphasis  than  before.    **  And  jCn 


>?;'    "That  belongs  to  a  StHing 
Btan;  I  ioiget  his  name,  hot  I  am  sore  he  is'  a 


fer*— .'»  gi:r  Allan,  Who  had 
reeoi)^  a  qnarter  of  a  cn^le  backward  at  ev^ 
response,  now  wheeled  the  circle  entire,  and 
Urned  his  back  on  the  landsea);>e,  saying,  <*  My 
Qsod  friend,  I  must  own,  yoa  have  a  pretty  situa- 
tion here;  bat  d— ^  your  neighbourhood.** — 
WALTER  Scott.] 


[TOUm  TO   TBS 

land,  and  to  know  that,  if  in  health,  we 
might  ffet  to  anjr  place  in  Scotland  or 
England  in  a  certain  number  of  dayn. 

mre  we  discovered  from  the  canjectnres 
which  were  fbtmed,  that  the  people  on  the 
main  knd.were  entirely  ignorant  of  our 
motions;  for  in  a  Glasgow  newspaper  we 
found  a  paragraph,  which,  as  it  contains  a 
just  and  WeU-turned  compliment  to  my  illus- 
trious fri^,  I  ^all'  here  insert: 

**  We  are  Virell  assured  that  Dr.  Johnson  is 
confined  by  tempestuous  weather  to  the  isle 
of  Skv;  it  being  nnsaib  to  venture  in  a 
small  boat  upon  such  astorf^y'surre  as  is 
very  commoti  there  at  this  time  of  the  year. 
Such  a  philosopher,  detained  on  an*  aunost 
barren  island,  resembles  a  whale  Mi  upon 
the  strand.  The  latter  will  be  welcome  to 
everybody,  on  account  of  his  oil,  his  bone, 
fcc,  and  the  other  win  charm  his  compan- 
ions, and  the  rude  inhabitants,  with  his  su- 
perior knowledge  and  wisdom,  calm  eesig- 
nation,  and  unbounded  benevolence." 

Saluriay,  9M  Ocfofter.— After  a  good 
inght's  rest,  we  breakfasted  at  our  leisure. 
We  talked  of  Goldsmith's  Traveller,  of 
which  Dr.  Johnson  spoke  highly;  and. 
while  I  was  helping  him  on  with  his  great 
coat^  he  repeat«i  from  it  the  character  of 
the  British  nation,  iidiich  he  did  with  such 
energy,  that  the  tear  started  into  his  eye: 

<<Sterti  o*er  each  bosom  Reason  holds  her  state. 

With  daring  aims  breKnlarly  great, 

pride'  in  their  port,  defiahce  in  their  eye, 

I  see  the  lords  of  hnmankind  peas  by. 

Intent  on  high  designs,  a'thongblful  baad, 

B^  forms  Qi&shion*d,  fresh  from  natpre's  1 

Fierce  in  their  native  hardiaeas  of  ao«l» 

Trae  to  imaguied  right,  above  control. 

While  even  the  peasant  boasts  thes6  rights  ta  seaa, 

AndHeans  to  venerate  himaelf  aa  man  *." 

We  could  get  but  oiie  bridle  here,  which, 
according  to  the  maxim  4etur  digm&riy  waa 
appropriated  to  Dr.  Johnson's  sheltie.  I 
and  Joseph  rode  with  halters.  We  crossed 
in  a  ferry^-boat  a  pretty  wide  lake,  and  on 
the  farther  side  of  it,  ckwe  by  the  shore, 
found  a  hnt  for  our  inn«  We  were  mndi 
wet,  I  changed  .my  clothes  in  -part,  and 
was  at  pains  to  get  myself  well  dned.  Dr. 
Johnson  resolutely  kept  on  all  his  clones, 
wet  as  they  were,  letting  them  ateam 
before  the  smoky  turf  fire.  I  thought  him 
in  the  wrong;  but  his  firmness  was,  per- 
haps, a  species  of  heroism. 

*  [Miss  Reynolds,  In  her  MteolUcHons^  says 
that  Johnson  told  Ker  that  he  had  Written  these 
lines  for  Goldsmith;  but  diis  is  another  inatanee 
of  the  inaccaracy  of  tnven  the  most  pUnaible  wiu 
ne8Bes.-^ee  an/f ,  p.  226.  Johnson  was  fond  of 
repeating  these  beautiful  lines,  and  his  haviiy 
done  so  to  Miss  Reynolds,  no  dovbt,  led  to  her 
mistake:  he  waa  incapable  of  any  such  decsiL 
En.] 


I  remember  but -little  of  our  conversatioD. 
I  mentioned  Shenslone's  sajiog  of  Pope, 
vhat  he  had  the  art  of  ooAdensing;  seme 
more  than  any  body.  Dr.  Johnson  said, 
'*  It  ia  nojt  true,. sir.  There  is  mote  sense 
in  a  line  of  Cowley  than  in  a.  page  (or  a 
sentence,  or  ten  lines — I  am  not  quite  cer* 
tain  of  the  very  phrasi^  of  Pope."  *  He 
maintained  that  Archibald,  Duke  of  Argvle, 
was  a  narrow  man.  I  wondered  at  tnia; 
and  obse^^ed,  that  his  building  so  'gt^i  a 
house  at.  Inverary  wasaot  l%e  a  narrow 
man.  **  Sir,"  said  he,  "  when  a  narrow 
man  has  resolved  to  build  a  house,  be  builds 
it  like  another  man.  But  Archibald,  Duke 
of  Argyle,  was  narrow  in,  his  ordinary  ex> 
penses>  in  his  quotidian  expenses  i." 
■  The  distinction  is  very  iusL  It  is  in  the 
ordinary  expenses -of  life  tnat  a -man's  liber- 
ality or  >  narrowness  is  to  be  discovered.  I 
never  heard  the  word  ^ttoHdum  in  this  sense, 
and  I  imagined  it  to  be  a  word  of  D&  John- 
son's own  fabrication;  bui  I  have  since 
ibund  it  ia  Young's  Night  Thoughts  (Night 
fifth), 

**  Death  *b.  a  deSboyer  of  qootidian  prey,*' 

and  in  my  friend's  Dictionsry,  sapported 
by  the  authorities  of  Charles  I.  and!  Dr. 
Donne.  ' 

It  rained  very  hanl  as.  we  journeyed  on 
aftec  dinner.  The  roar  of  torrents  from  the 
mountains,  as  we  passed  along  in  the  dusk, 
and  the  otiier  circumstances  attending  our 
ride  this  evening,  have  been  mentioned  with 
so  much  animation  by  Dr.  Johnson,  that  I 
shall  not  attempt  to  say  any  thing  on  the 
■pbiect. 

We  got  at  night  to  Inveraiy,  where  we 
Ibund  aiL  exeettent  InQ.  Even  here.  Dr. 
Johnson  wo\M  not  change  his  wet  clothes. 

The  prospect  of  ffO(»  accommodation 
dieeifed  us  muck  We  supped  well;  and 
after  supper,  Dr.  Johnson,  whom  J  had  not 
seen  taste  ^y  fermented  lic^uor  during  all 
our  traveb,  called  for  a  gill  of  wl^^sk^. 
^<  Come,"  said  he,  **  let  me  (now  what  it  is. 
that  makes  a  Scotchman  happy!"  He 
drank  it  all  but  a  drop,  which  I  begged  leave 
to  pour  into  my  glass,  that  I  miffht  say  we 
had  drunk  whidiy  togfcther.  I  proposed 
Mrs.  Thrale  shoukl  be  our  toast.  He 
would  not  have  her  drank  in  whisky,  but 
rather  <<  some  insular  lady;"  so  we  drank 
one  of  the  ladies  whom  we  had  lately  left. 
He  owned  to-night,  that  he  got  as  good  a 
room  and  bed  as  at  an  Englisn  inn. 

I  had  here  the  pleasure  of  finding  a  letter 
from  home,  which  relieved  me  from  the  ftnx- 
iety  I  had  si]tfered,  in  consequence  of  not 
having  received  any  account  of  my  family 


ins.— ifiTAT.  64. 
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>  [Tlu§  infonnatien, JohiMon,  no  doubt,  derived 
through  his  eariy  friends,  the  Mines  Cotterel,  who 
were  acqnaintaneee  of  the  widow  of  Duke  A^chi- 
baU*B  predeeeMNr.— See  ante.  p.  104.— En.] 


for  many  weeks.  I  also  found  a  letter  from 
Jlr.  Ganrick,  which  was  a  regale  as  agreea- 
ble as  a  pine-apple  would  be  in  a  desert. 
He  had  favoured  me  with  his  correspon- 
dence for  many  years;  and  when  Dr.  John- 
son and  I  were  at  Inverness,  I  had  written 
to  him  as  follows: 

"MR.  BOSWBLLTO  DAVIS  OARJUCK,  E8^ 
LOITDOM. 
"  letenwiM,  BoiMky,  Mth  Ai^qrt,  1778. 

"  Mt  dsar  sir,"— Here  I  am,  and  Mr. 
Samuel  Johnson'  aetuaUy  with  me.  We 
were  a  night  at  Fores,  in  coming  t6  which, 
in  the  duw  at  the  evening,  ikre  passed  over 
the  bleak  and  blasted  heath  where  Macbeth 
met  the  witches.  Tour  old  preceptor  re- 
peated, with  much  solemnity,  the  speech;    . 

*  9ow  far  is 't  called  to  Fores?    What  ai 
So'witheied  and  lo  wild  in  their  tXdt^/  fce. 

This  day  we  visited  the  ruins  of  Macbeth's 
castle  at  Inverness.  I  have  had  great  ro- 
mantick  satisfaction indeeing  Johnson  upon, 
the  classical  soeties  of  Shakspeare  in  Scot- 
land; which  I  really  looked  uppo-as  almost 
as  improbable  as  that '  Bimain  wood  should 
come  to  Dnnsiiiane.'  Indeed/  as  I  have- 
always  beeh  accustomed  to  view  him  as  a 
permanent  London  object,  it  would  not  be 
much  more  wonderful  to  me  to  see  St.  Paul^ 
church  moving  along  where  ^rve  now  axe 
As  yet  we  have  travelled  in  postchaises; 
but  to-morrow  we  are  io  mount  on  horse 
back,  and  astend  into  the  mountains  by 
Fort  Augustus,  and  eo  on  to  the  fi;nry, 
where  we  "are  to  cross  to  Sky.  We  shall 
see  that  island  ftdiv,  and  then  visit  some 
more  of  the  Hebrides;  after  which  we  are 
to  land  in  Argyleshire,  proceed  by  Glasgow 
to  Anohinleck^  repose  there  ^  competent 
time,  and  then  return  to  EdiBbnrgh,  from 
wbence  the  Rambler  will  depart  for  old 
England  agKin,  aa  eoon  as  he  finds  it  con- 
venient. Hitherto,  we.  have  had  .a  very 
prosperous  expedition;  I  flatter  myself, 
aer^etmr  ad  imum-qMaiU  ah  ineeptopfoeeg 
seriU  He  is  in  excellent  ^irits,  and  I  have 
arieh  joumd  of- his  conversation.  Look 
back,  Da*7S  to  l#ichfield;  run  vp  through 
the  time  that  ban  elapsed  sinee  you -first 
knew  Mr.  Johnson,  and  enjoy  witn  me  his 
present  extraordinary  tour.  I  could  not  re- 
sist the  impulse  of  writing  to  you  from  this 
place.  The  situation  of  the  old  castle  cor- 
responds exactly  to  Shaksp^are'sdescriptian. 
Wnile  we  were  there  to-day,  it  happened 
oddly,  that  a  raven  perched  upon  one  of 
the  chimney-tops,  and  croaked.  Then  I  in 
my  turn  repeated— 


*  I  took  the  liberty  of  giving  this  familiar 
appellation  to  my  celebrated, frieiid,  to  bring  in  a 
more  lively  manner  to  his  rememl^iance  the  pe- 
riod when  he  waa  Dr.  Johseon*s  popll.~Bos- 
wsuu 
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*  Hie  nven  hinwelf  w  hoane, 
That  CFoakfl  the  fatal  entrance  of  DwieaB 
Under  my  battlementa.' 
«*  I  wish  yoa  had  been  with  us.    Think 
what  enihusiastick  happiness  I  shall  have 
to  see  Mr.  Samuel  Johnson  walking  among 
the    romantick    rocks  and  woods  of  my 
ancestors  at  Auchlnleck !    Write  to  me  at 
ji^dinburgh.    You  owe  me  his  verses  on 

freat  George  and  tuneful  Gibber^  and  the 
ad  verses  which  led  hite  to  make  his  fine 
ones  on  Philips  the  musician.  Keep  your 
promise,  and  let  me  have  them«  I  offer  my 
very  best  compliments  to  Mrs.  Garrick,^axd 
ever  am  your  warm  admirer  and  friend, 
"  James  Bqswkll." 

His  answer  was  as  follows. 

**  MR.  GARRICK  *tO  MR.  BOSWKLL,  EDIN- 
BURGH. 
**  Hamptof^i  l4th  September,  IT?S. 
"DitkR  SIR, — ^You  stole  away  from 
London,  and  leil  us  air  in  the  lurch;  for  we 
eitpected  you  one  night  at  the  club)  and 
knew  nothing  of  your  departure.  Had  I 
paid  vou  what  I  owed  you  for  the  book  you 
Douffht  for  me,  I'  shpuld  only  have  grieved 
fbr  the  loss  of  your  company,  and  slept  witii 
a  quiet  conscience:  but,  wounded  as  it  is,  it 
must  remain  so  till  I  see  you  again,  thoug^h 
I  am  sure  our  good  friend  Mr.  Johnson  will 
discharge  the  debt  for  me,  if  you  will  let 
him.  Your  account  of  your  journey  to 
Fores,  the  rotten,  old  eastky  &c.  &c,  made 
me  half  mad.  Are  you  not  rather  too  late 
in  the  year  fbr  fine  weather,  which  is  the 
life  and  soul  of  seeing  places.^    I  hope  your 

Pleasure  will  continue  qnali$  ab  tneepto^ 

"  Your  friend '  threalenia  me  much. 

I  only  wish  that  he  would  ptlt  his  threats 
in  execution,^  and,  if  he  prints  his  play,  I 
will  forgive  mm.  I  remeknber  he  complain- 
ed to  you  that  his  bookseller  called  fbr  the 
money  for  some  copies  of  his  [Lusiad], 
which  I  subeeribed  for,  and  that  I  ^lesired 
him  to  call  again.    The  truth  is, '  that  my 


'  I  have  auppre— ed  oiy  friend^a  name  from 
an  apprehension- of  wounding  his  MOBibiUtf;  bat 
I  would  not  withhold  from  my  leaden  a  paange 
which  ahowB  Mr.  Garrick'a  mode  of  writiag  as 
the  manager  of  a  theatre,  and  contains  a  pleasing 
trait  of  his  domestick  life.  His  judgment  of  dra- 
matick  pieces,  so  far  as  concerns  their  exhibition 
OA  the  stage,  must  be  allowed  to  have  considera- 
Ue  weight  Bat  from  the  e&Tect  which  a  perpsal 
of  the  tragedy  here' condemned  had  npon  myself, 
and  Mm  the  opinions  of  some  eminent  cntickii,  I 
veotore  to  pronounce  that  it  has  much  poetical 
merit;  and  its  author  has  distiognished  hiouelf  by 
several  performance^  which  show  that  the  epithet 
poetaster  was,  in  the  present  instance,  much 
misapplied.— 3oswELi«.  [The  author  was 
Mickle :  see  ante,  808.^£i>.] 


[tour  to  THX 

wife  was  not  at  home,  and  that  for  weeks 
together  I  have  not  ten  shilUngs  in  mj 
pcwket  However,  had  it  been  otherwise. 
It  was  not  so  great  a  crime  to  draw  his  po- 
etical vengeance  upon  me.  I  despise  all  that 
he  can  do,  and  am  glad  that  I  ean  so  easily 
get  rid  of  him  and  liis  ingTatittde.  I  am 
hardened  both  to  abuse  and  ingratitude. 

"  You,  I  am  sure,  will  no  more  recom- 
mend your  poetasters  to  my  eivility  and 
goodomces. 

^'  Shall  I  recommend  to  you  a  play  t)f 
Eschylus  (the  Prometheus),  pubUBhed  and 
translated  ny  poor  old  Morell,  who  is  a  good 
scholar,  and  an  acquaintance  of  mine.^  It 
will  be  but  h«tli*-a-^uinea,  and  ^our  name 
sh^ll  be  put  in  thA  hst  I  ^am  making  fbr  him. 
You  will  be  in  very  ^[ood  company. 

<<  Now  for  the  epitaphs ! 

(TAt>  refer$  to  the  epitaph  on  FhOipM^ 
and  the  versei  on  Oeorge  the  Second,  and 
CoUey  dbber,  as  hiipoet  laureaiyfor  wkieh 
$ee  ante^  p.  58.) 

^  I  have  no  more  paper,  or  I  should  have 
said  more  to  you.  My  love  and  respects  to 
Mr.  Johnson.  .  Yours  ever,  i 

«D.  Garrick. 
•  « I  can  H  write.    I  have  the  gout  in  my 
hand." 

Sunday,  UthOdober.-^We  passed  the 
forenoon  cahnly  and  placidly,  i  prevailed 
on  Dr.  Johnson  to  read  aloud  Offden'a  sixth 
Sermon  oa  Prayer,  ^hich  he  did  with  a  db- 
tinct  expression,  and  pleasing  solemnity. 
He  praised  my  favourite  preaeher,  his  ele- 
gant language-,  and  remarkable  actitencn; 
and  said,  Jie  fought  infideljs  with  their  own 
weapons. . 

As  a  specimen  of  Ogdeii's  manner,  I  in- 
sert the  following  passage  from  the  sermon 
which  D r.  Johnson  now  read.  The  preach- 
er, afler  arguing  against  that  vain  philoeo- 
phy  which  maintains,  in  conformity  wi&  the 
hard  principle  of  eternal  neceaaty,  or  un- 
changeable predetermination,  that.the  on^ 
effect  of  prayer  for  others,  although  we  are 
exhorted  to  pray  for  them,  is  to  produce 
good  dispositions  in  ourselves  towanu  them, 
thus  expresses  himself : 

*^  A  plain  man  may  be  apt  to  ask,  But  if 
tliis  then,  thoufe;h  enjoined  in  the  Holy 
Scriptures,  is  to  be  my  real  aim  and  inten- 
tion, when  I  am  taught  to  pmy  for  other 
persons,  why  is  it  that  I  do  not  plainly  ao 
express  it?  Why  is  not  the  form  of  the  pe- 
tition brought  nearer  to  the  meaning? 
Give  thei[n,  say  I  to  our  heavenly  Father, 
what  is  good. '  But  this,  I  am  to  understand, 
wiU  be  as  it  will  be,  and  is  not  fbr  me  to  al- 
ter. What  is  it  then  that  I  am  doing?  I 
am  defflring  to  become  charitable  myself; 
and  why  may  I  not  plainlysay  so  ?  Is  there 
shame  in  it,  or  impiety?  The  wish  is  lauda- 
ble: why  should  I  form  designs  to  hide  it? 


BJ9BR1DBS.] 

'^  Or  18  it,  perhaps,  better  to  be  brought 
About  by  indirect  means,  ^,ui  in  this  aruol 
manner?  Alast  who  is  it  that  I  would  im- 
pose on?  From  whom  can  it  be,  in  this 
commerce,  that  I  desire  to  hide  any  thing? 
When,  as  my  Saviour  commands  me,  I 
haye  ^  entered  into.piy  closet,  and  shut  my 
door,'  there  are  but  two  parties  privy  to  mv 
devotions,  God  and  my  owfi  heart :  whicn 
of  the  two  am  I  deceiving?  " 

He  wished  to  haye  niore  books,  and,  up- 
on.inquiring;  if  there  were  any  in  the  house  j 
was  told  that  a  waiter  had  some,  which 
were  brought  to  him ;  Jbnt  I  recollect  none 
of  them,  except  Hervey 's  Meditations,  He 
thought  sli^htinffly  of  this  admired  book. 
He  treated  it  with  4'idicule,.  and  would  not 
allow  even  the  scene  of  the  dying  husband 
and  father  to  be  pathetick.  I  am  not  an  im- 
partial judge ;  for  Hervey's  Medita^ns  en- 
gaged my  affections,  in  my  early  years.  He 
read  a  passage  concerning  th^  moon,  ludi- 
orously,  .and  showed  How  easily  he  could,  in 
the  same  style,  make  reflectiops  on  that 
planet,  the  very  reverse  of  Hervey'si  repre- 
aentinp^  her  as  treacherous  to  mankind.  He 
did  this  witli  much  humour :  but  I  have  not 
preserved  the  particulars.  He  then  indulg- 
ed a  playful  faney,  in  making  a  Meditation 
on  a  rudding,  of  which  I  hastily  wrote  down, 
in  his  presence,  the  following  liote;  which, 
though  imperfect,  may  serve  to  give  my 
readers  some  idea  of  it.  ^ 

"  HBDITAXrON  ON  A  PUDDIMO.* 

"  Let  us.seriously  reflect  of  what  a  pud- 
oing  is  composed.  It  is  composed  of  nour 
that  once  waved  in  the.  golden  grain,  and 
drank  the  dews  of  the  morning;  of  milk 
pressed  from  the  swelling  udder  by  the  gen- 
tle hand  of  the  beauteous  mitknnaid,  whose 
beauty  and  innocence  might  have  recom^ 
mended  a  worse  draught;  who,  while  she 
stroked  the  udder,  indulged  no  ambitious 
thoughts  of  wandering  in  palaces,  formed 
no  plans  for  the  destruction  of  her  ieliow- 
creatures:  milk,  which  is  drawn  from  the 
cow,  that  useful  animal,  that  eats  the  grass 
of  the  field,  and^supplies  us  with  that  which 
made  the  greatest  part  of  the  food  of  man? 
kind  in  the  age  which  the  poeta-have  agreed 
to  call  golden.  It  is  made  with  an  eg^, 
that  miracle  of  nature^  which  the  theoreti-^ 
cal  Burnet  has  compared  to  creation.  An 
egg  contains  water  within  its  beautiful 
smooth  surface;  and  an  unfonned  mass,  by 
the  incubation  of  \the  parent,  bec6mes  a 
regular  animal,  furnished  with  bones  and 
sinews,  and  covered  with  feathers.  Let  us 
consider:  can  there  be  more  wanting  to 
complete  the  meditation  on  a  pudding?  A' 
more  is  wanting,  more  may  be  found.  It 
contains  salt,  which  keeps  the  sea  from  pu- 
trefaction: salt,  which  is  made  the  imap^e 
of  intellectual  excellence,  contribute  to  the 
(brmation  of  a  pudding." 


ma.— vBTAT.  »4. 
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In  a  Maganne  I  Ibund  a  saying  oC  Dr. 
Johnson's,  something  'to  this  purpose;  that 
the  happiest  part  of  a  man's  hfe  is  what  he 
passes  lying  awake  in  bed  in  the  morning. 
I  read  it  to  him.  .  He  said,  **I  may,  per- 
haps, have  said  this;  ibr  nobody,  at  times, 
talks  more  laxly  than, I  do.''  I  -ventured  to 
suggest  to  him,-  that  this  was  dangerous 
from  one  of  his  authority. 

I  spoke  of  living  in  the  coimtiy,  and  up- 
on wiiat  footing, one  shouV)  be  with  neigh- 
bours. I  obaerted  that  some  people  were 
afraid  of  being  on  too  easy  a  footing  with 
them,  from  an  apprehension  that  their  time 
would  not  be  th.eir  own.  He  made  the  oV 
vious  remark,  that  it  depended  liiuch  oq 
what  kind  of  neighbours  one  has,  whether 
it  was  desiri^le  tq  be  on  an  easy  footing 
with  them  or  not  t  mentioned  a  cert^n 
baronet,  who  tokl  me  he  never  was  happ]| 
in  the  eountiy,  till  he  was  not  on  spealung 
temps  with  his  neighbours,  which  ne  con- 
trived in  different  ways  to  bring  about. 

"  Lprd ."  said  he,  "  stuck  along: 

but  at  last  the  felk>w  pounded  my  pigs-,  ana 
then  I  got  rid  of  him."  JbiairsoN.  "  Najr, 
sir,  my  lord  got  rid  of  Sir  John,  and  showed 
how  uttle  he  Valued  him,  by  putting  hiil 

Tin  the  pound." 
told  Dr.  Johnson  I  was  in  soipe  difii* 
culty  how  to  act  at  Inverary.  I  had  rea- 
son to  think  that  the  Duchess  of  Argyle 
disHked  me,  on  account  of  my  zeal  in  the 
Douglas  cause  t ;  but  the  Duke  of  Argyle^ 
had  alwa^  been  pleased  to  treat  me  with 
great  civility.  They  were  now  at  tfte- 
castle,  which  is  a  very  short  walk  from  diir 
inn;  and  the  question  was,  whether  I 
should  go  and  pay  my  respects  there.  Dr. 
Johnson,  to  whom  I  had  stated  the  case, 
V^as  clear  that  I  ought;  but,  in  his  usual 
wa;^,,  he  was  very  shy  of  discovering,  a 
desire  to  be  invited  there  himself.  Iteu^h 
from  a  conviction  of  the  benefit  of  subordi- 
nation to ,  society,  he  has  always  shown 
great  respect  to  persons  of  high  rank,  when 
he  happened  to  be  in  their  company,  yet 
his  pnde  of  character  has  ever  made  him 
guard  against  any  appearance  of  courting 
the  great  Besides,  he  was  impatient  to 
go  to  Glasgow,  where  he  expected  letters. 


>  [Elizabeth  Gannma,  celebrated  (like  her 
■ister,  Lady  CoyeoUy)  for  her  peivQnal  cbarais, 
hod  been  previously  DucheM  of  Hamilton,  and 
was  mother  of  Doaghui,  Dake  of  Hamilton,  the 
competitor  for  the  Dooglai  property  with  the  lata 
Lord  Dodgjas:  shd  waa,  of  coniiBe,  prejudiced 
against  Boswell,  who  had  shown  all  the  bustling 
impdrtance  of  hn  chanuster  in  the  Douglas  cause, 
and  it  was  said »  I  know  wft  on  what  authority,' 
that  he  headed  the  mob  which  broke  the  windows 
of  some  of  the  judges,  and  of  Lord  Anchinleck,- 
bis  father,  in  particular.—WAtTER  Scott.] 

*  [Joho,  5th  Dnke  of  Ai^U,  who  died  in  1806^ 
ctat.  88,  the  senior  officer  of  the  British  army.— 
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At  the  8aine.time  he  was,  I  believe,  secredy 
not  unwilling  to  have  attentibil  paid  him 
by  ao  ^^Ttsti  a  chieftain,  and  so  exalted  m- 
nobleman.  He  insisted  that  I  should  not 
go  to  the  castle  this  day  before  dinner,  as 
It  would  look  Uke  seeKine  an  invitation. 
**  But,"  said  I,  "  if  the  duke  invites  na  to 
dine  with  hiin  to*<norrow,  shall  we  ac- 
cept?" '*Ye8,  sir,'*  I  think  he  said,  ••to 
be  sure.**  But  he  added,  "  He  wont  ask 
usl"  I  mentioned,  that  Twas  afraid  my 
company  might  be  disagreeable  to  the 
duchess.  He  tjneated  this  objection  with  a 
manly  disdain:  '*  TktUs  sir,  he  must  settle 
with  his  T^fe.*'.  We  dined  well.  I  Went 
tp  the  castle  just  about  the.  time  whien  I 
supposed  the  ladies  would  be  retired  from 
dinner,  I  sent  in  ray  name;  and,  being 
shown  in,  found  the  amiable  duke  sitting 
it  the  head  of  has  table  with  aeveral  genti*' 
men.  M  was  moot  politely  received,  and 
gave  his  graee  some  pacticnhuns  of  the 
curious  journey  vi^iich  1  had  been  making 
with  Dr.  Johnson.  When  we  rose  fhim 
table,  the  duke  said  to  me,  **  I  hope  you 
and  Dr;  Johnson  will  dine  wit^  us  tomoN 
row."  I  thanked  his  grace;  but  told  him, 
my  friend. was  in  a  great  hiurry  to  get  back 
to  Lotidon.  The  duke,  witk  a  kind  com- 
plaoeno^.  said»  <<H'e  will  stay  one  day; 
and  I  will  take  care  he  ahall  see  this  place 
to  advantage.*'  I  said,  I  shonkl  be  sure  to 
let  him  know  his  graced  invitation.  As  I 
was  going  away,  the  didoe  said,  ^*  Mr.  Bos* 
well,  wont  you  have  some  tea?"  I 
tiMught  it  b^  to  get  over  the  ineeting 
wifh  the  duchess  this  night;  so  reapectf\illy 
agreed.  I  was  conducted  to  the  arawmg>- 
room  by  the*  duke,  who  announced  my 
name:  but  the  duchess,  who  was  sitting 
with  ner  daughter,  Lady  Betty  Hamilton  % 
and  some  other  ladies,  took  not  the  least 
notidMaf  me.  I  should  have  bec^^n  morti* 
fied  at  being  thus  cMly  received  by  a  lady 
of  whom  I,  with  the  rest  of  the  world,  bave 
always  entertained  a  very  high  admiration, 
had  1  not  been  consoled  by  tiie  obliging 
attention  of  the  duke.'  ^ 

When  I  xetunied  to*  the  inn»  I  informed 
Dr.  Johnson  of  the  Duke  of  Argyle's  invita- 
tion, with  which  he  was  much  pleased,  and 
readily  accepted  of  it.  We  talked  of  a 
vk^lent  contest  which  was  then  carrying  on, 
with  a  view  to  the  next  general  election  for 
Ayrshire ;  Where  one  of  the  ci^ndidates,  in 
order  to  undermine  the  old  and  established 
interest,  had  artfully  held  himself  out  as  a 
champion  for  the  independency,  of  the 
county  against  aristocrat^ck  influence,  and 
had  persuaded  several  gentlemen  into  a 
resolution  to  oppose  every  candidate  who 
was  supported  \w  peers.  <<  Foolish  fel- 
lows ! "  said  Dr.  Johnson,  "  don't  they  see 
that  they  are  as  much  dependent  upon  the 


*  [AlterwardkCoiuiteMofPcrby.— En.] 


peen  one  way  as  the  other?  The^^ 
have  but  to  oppose  a  cadididat^,  to  ensure 
hii|i  success.  *  It  is  said,  the  onlv  way  to 
make  a  pig  go  fbrward  is  to  puU  him  beck 
bv  the  tail.  These  people  must  be  treated 
like  pigs." 

Mbnday^^^th  Oetok^.^Uj  sequaint- 
anee,  the  Rev.  Mr.  John  M* Anley,  one  of 
the  ministers  of  Inverary,.  snd  broiber  to 
our  good  friend  at  Calder,  came  to  as  this 
m<>min^  and  accompamedus  to  the  castle, 
where  T  presented  Dr.  Johnson  to  the 
Duke  of  A  rgy  le.  We  were  shown  through 
tlie  house;  wra  I  never  shall  foiget  the  im- 
pression made  upon  jny  fkncy  by  same  of 
the  ladies'  maids  tripping  about  in-  neat 
morning  dresses.  After  seeing  for  a  kmg' 
time  little  but  rusticity,  their  Hvely  manlwr> 
^aAd  gay  inviting  uppetetMnee,  pleased  me  so 
much,  that  I  tiiought,  for  the .  moment,  I 
could  have  been  a  Jcnight-errant  for  them*. 

We  then  got  into  a  low  one-hone  chair, 
ordered  for  us  by  the  duke,  in  which  we 
drove  about  the  place.  Dr.  Jc^iosoB  was 
much  struck  by  the  grandeur  and  elegance 
of  this  princely  seat.  Be  thought,  how- 
ever, the  eastle  too  low,  and  wisiied  it  had 
been  a  stoty  higher.  He  said,  **WhatI 
admire  here,  is  the  total  definice  of  ex- 
pense." I  had  a  particular  pride  in  show- 
mg  him  a  great  number  of  fine  old  tiecs,  to 
oompeosate  for  the  nakedness  which  had 
mad^  such  an  impression  on  him  on  the 
eastern  coast  of  Scotiand. 

When  we  came  in,  before  dinner,  we 
found  the  duke  and  some  gentlemen  in  the 
halL  Dr.  Johnson  took  much  notice  of 
the -large  collection  of  arms,  which  are  «x- 
ceUent^  disposed  there.'  I  told  what  he 
had  said  to  Sir  Alexander  M'Donald,  of 
his  ancestors  not  suffering  their  arms  to 
rust.  ''  Well,"  sud  the  Doctor,  »  but  let 
us  be  glad  we  live  in  times  when  ansm  muy 
rust.  We  can.  eat  to-day  at  hia  gr^ce'a  ta- 
ble, without  any  riak  of  being  attacked,  and 
perhaps  sitting  down  again'  wonndal  or 
manned.''  The  duke  placed  Dr.  Johnaon 
next  himself  at  table,  l  was  in-flne  quints; 
and  though  sensible  that  I  had  the  inidbr- 
tune  of  not  being  in  favour  witii  the  dn^ 
ess,  I  was  not  in  the  least  disconcerted,  uid 
offered  her  grace  some  of  the  disk  that  was 
before  me.  It  must  be  owned  that  i  was 
in  the  right  to  be  quite  unconeenied,  if  I 
could.  I  was  the  Dukeof  Aiigyi^  guot; 
and  I  had  no  reason  to  suppose  that  he 
adopted  the  prnudices  and  resentments  of 
the  Duchess  of  Hamilton. 

I  knew  it  was  the  rule  of  modem  high 
life  not  to  drink  to  an^r  body;  but,  that  I 
might  have  the  satisfaction  for  once  to  knk 


'  On  raflectioD,  at  the  dirtaaoe  of  ■evsral  yesn 
I  wonder  that  my  TenemUe  ieUow4iaTeIl0rahoidd 
hava  read  thii  paoaga  without  cennuiag  oy 
levity.— Boswclxm 
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th^aieheiB  ia  the  faee^  wHh  a  uhm  in  my 
hand,  I  with  a  respectfttl  air  addresaed  her, 
**  JMv  Lady  Duchets,  I  have  the  honour  to 
drink  your  grace's  jrood  health^'  I  repeat- 
ed the  woida  audiUy,  and  with  a  ateady. 
countenance.  Thie  was,  perhaps,  rather 
too  much;  hut  some  altowance  must  be 
made  for  human  feelingsu 

The  duchess  was  very  attentive  to  Dr. 
Johnson.  I  know  not  how  a  middle  9UUe 
came  to  be  mentioned.  Her  mce  wished 
to  hear  him  on  that  point  "  Madam,"  said 
he,  <<your  own  relation,  Mr.  Archibakl 
Campbell,  can  tell  you  better  about  it  than 
I  can.  He  was  a  bishop  of  the  nonjuring 
communion,  and  wrote  a  book  upon  the 
subject  i«"  He  engaged  to  get  it  for  her 
grace.  He  afterwards  gave  a  foil  histoiy 
of  Mr.  Aiehihald  Campbell,,  which  I  am 
sorry  I  do  not  recoUeet  particularly.  He 
said,  Mr.  Campbell  had  been  bred  a  violent 
whig,  but  s^rwarda  "  kept  better  eampa- 
nyiy  and  became  atory."  ^He  aaid  this 
with '  a  smile,  in  pleasant  allusion,  as  1 
thought,  to  die  opposition  between  his  o^n 
political  principles  and  those  of  the  duke's 
clan.  He  added  t^at  Mr.  Campbell,  afler 
the  revolution  9,  was  thrown  into  gaol  on 
account  of  4iiB  tenets;  but,  on  appBcation 
by  letter  to  the  old  Lord  Townshend,  was 
released:  that  he  always-  qK>ke  of  his  lord- 
ship with  great  ^I'atifeude,  sayijigi  **  Though 
a  whigt  he  had  humanity." 

Dr.  Johnson  and  I  passed  some  time  to- 
gether, in  June,  1784,  at  Pembroke  college, 
Oxford,  with  tlie  Rev.  Dr.  Adams,  the  roas- 
ter; and  I  having  expressed  a  reffret  that 
my  note  relative  to  Mr.  Archibald  Camp- 
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*  As  thii  book  bai  now  become  very  icarce,  I 
■hall  sabjoin  the  title,  wiuch  is  cnrioat: — "The 
Doctrines  of  a  Middle  State  between  Death  and 
the  Resoirectioa:  Of  Phi^eiBibr  the  Dead;  AjmI 
the  Necessity  of  Posification;  plainlj  proved  Snm 
the  holy  Scriptnres,  and  die  Writmos  of  the 
Fathen  of  the  Primitive  Church:  And  Acknow- 
ledged by  several  learned  Fathen  and  great 
Divines  of  the  Chorch  of  Eogfamd  and  otham 
since,  the  Reformatwn.  To  which  is  added,  an 
Appendix  ooncemiBa  the  Descent  of  the  Soul  of 
Christ  into  Hell,  while  his  Bodv  lay  in  the  Grave. 
Together  with  the  Judgment  of  the  reverend  Dr. 
Hickes  concerning  this  Book,  so  ftr  as  relates  to 
a  Middle  State,  paiticalar  Judgment,  and  Vnjkin 
for  the  Dead  as  h  appeared  in  the  fint  Edition. 
And  a  Manuscript  of  the  right  Reverend  Bishop 
Overall  upon  the  Subject  of  a  Middle  State,  and 
never  before  printed.  Also,  a  Preservative 
against  several  of  ths  Erroia  of  the  Roman 
Church,  in  six  email  Treatises.  By  the  Honour- 
able Archibald  Campbell.'*    Folk>».1721.—- Bos- 

W£LI«. 

*  [There  m  a  slight  error  here.  It  was  (not 
ailer  the  revoiution  but) 'after  the  aceuion  of 
the  Hanover  fiunily,  that  this  transaction  occar- 
led.  Lord  Townshend  was  not  aeeretar^  of  state 
tiU  1720.— Er-l 
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bell  was  imperfect,  he  waa  then  ao  s^ood  is 
to  write  with  his  -own  hand,  on  the  blank 
pa^  of  my  journal,  opposite  to  that  whieh 
eontains  what  I  have  now  mentioned,  the 
foUowinsr  parafiftaph;  which,  however,  is 
noyjuite  so  full  as  the  narrative  he  gave 
at  Sveraiy:— 

•  « The  Honourable  Archibald  Campbell 
was,  I  believe,  the  nephew  9  of  tfce  If  arquis 
ofAr^yle.  He  began  life  by  engaging  in 
Monmouth'4  rebeliMn,  and,  to  escape  the 
law»  lived  some  time  in  Surinam.  vVhen 
he  retained,  he  became  zealous  for  episco* 
paey  and  monarchy;  And  at  the,  revolution 
adhered  not  only  to  the  nonjurors,  but  to 
those  who  refused  to  oommumcate  with  the 
church  of  England,  or  to  be  present  at  any 
worship  where  the  usurper  was  mentioned 
as  king.  He  was,  I  believe,  more  than  onc» 
apprehended  in  the  rei^  of  King  William, 
and  onoe  at  the  accession  of  G^ige.  He 
was  the  famiHar  friend  of  Hicks  and  Nelson  y 
a  man  of  letters,  but  iinudicious;  and  ver^ 
curious  and  inquisitive,  but  creduk)us.  He 
lived  in  1743,  or  '44,  about  seventy-five 
years  oM.'' 

The  "subject  of  luxury  having  been  intro- 
duced. Dr.  Johnson  defended  it  *<We 
have  now,"  saia  he,  ''^a  splendid  dinnei 
before  us ;  which  of  all  these  dishes  is  un 
wholesome?"  The  duke  asserted,  that  he 
had  obseiyed  the  mndees  of  I^Mun  dimin 
iahed  in  their  size  by  luxury.  .  lyr.  Johnson 
politely  refrained  fnHn  oppoainff  directly  an 
observation  which  the  duke  himself  ^d 
made;  but  said,  "  Man  must  beveryr  diB* 
ent  from  other  animals,  if  he  is  diminished 
by  good  living;  for  the  size  of  all  other  ani- 
mals is  increased /'by  it"  I  made  some 
remark  that  seemed  to  imply  a  belief  in 
iecond-nght.  The  duchess  said,  "  I  fancy 
you  will  be  a  methodistJ*^  Th^  was  the 
only  sentence  her  jprace  deigned  to  dller  to 
me;  and  I  take  it  for  grant^,  she  thought 
it  a  good  hit  on  my  eredtdity  in  the  Doug- 
las cause, 

A  gentleman  in  company,  aAer  dinner, 
was  desired  by  the  duke  to  go  to  shother 
room,  for  a  specimen  of  curious  marble, 
which  his  grace  wished  to  show  us.  He 
brought  a  wrong  piece,  upon  which  the 
duke  sent  him  back  again.  He  could  not 
refuse;  but,  to  svoid  any  appearance  of 
servility,  he  whistled  as  he  walked  out  of 
the  room,  to  show  hie  independency.  On 
my  mentioning  ihts  afterwaids  to  Dr.  John- 
son, he  said,  it  was  a  nice  trait  of  character. 

Dr.  Johnson  talked  a  great  deal,  and  waa 
so  entertaining,  that  Laoy  Betty  Hamilton 
aAer  dinner,  went  and  placed  her  chair  ck)6c 


'  [He  waa  the  marquis's  grandson,  son  of  ha 
soconid  son.  Lord  Neil  Campbell.  He  was  a 
bishop  of  the  episcopal  church -in  Scotland,  ane 
died  m  London  m  1744.-^(d.1 
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to  his,  leaned  upon  the  back  of  it,  and  lis- 
tened eagerly.  It  would  have  mhde  a  fine 
picture  to  have  drawn  tlie  sage  and  her  at 
this  time  in  their  several  attitudes.  He  did 
not  know,  all  the  while,  how  much  he  was 
honoured.  I  told  liim  ailerwards,  1  ne||r 
saw  liim  so  gentle  and  complaisant  as  Wm 
dayi.  ' 

We  went  to  tea.  The  duke  and  I  walked 
op  and  dowft  the  drawing-room,  conversing. 
The  duchess  still  continiied  to  show  the  same 
marked  coldness  for  me ;  for  which,  though  I 
sidered  from  it,  I  made  every  allowance, 
considering  the  very  warm  part  that  I  .had 
taken  for  boufftas,  in  the  cause  in  which 
she  thought  her  son  deeply  interested. 
Had  not  her  ffrace  discovered  some  di»- 
pleasure  towards  me,  I. should  have  su^ 
pected  her  of  tnsensihility  or  dissimulation. 

Her  grace  made  Dr.  Johnson  come  and 
sit  by  mr,  and  asked  him  why  he  made  his 
journey  so  late  in  the  year.  "Why, 
madam,"  said  he,  "  you  know  Mr.  Boswell 
must  attend  the  court  of  session,  and  it  does 
not  rise  till  the  twelfth  of  August"^  She 
said,  with  some  sharpness,  <*  I  know  iwihing 
of  Mr.  Boswell,"  Fo^r  Lady  Lucy  Doug- 
las %  to  whom  I  mentioned  this,  observed, 
"  She  knew  too  much  of  Mr.  Boswell.''  I 
shall  make  no  remark  on  her  grace's  q)eech. 
I  indeed  ielt  it  as  rather  too  severe;  but 
when  I  recollected  that  my  punishment  was 
inflicted  by  sotlignified  a  beauty,  I  had  that 
kind  of  consolation  which  a  man  would  feel 
who  is  strangled  by  a  $Uken  eord.  Dr. 
Johnson  was  all  attention  to  her  grace. 
He  used  afterwards- a  droll  expression,  upon 
her  enjoying  the  three  titles  of  Hamilton, 
Brandon,  and  Argyle.  Borrowing  an  image 
ifom  the .  Turkish  empire,  he  called  her  a 
dmsheis  with  three  taiu. 

He  was  much  pleased  with  our -visit  at 
theinstle  of  Inverary.  The  Duke  of  Ar- 
gyle  was  exceeding^ly  polite  to  him,  and, 
upon  las  complaining  of  the  shelties  which 
he  had  hitherto  ridden  being  too  small  for 
him^his  grace  told  him  he  should  be  provi- 
ded with  a  good  horse  to  carry  him  next 
day. 

Mf.  John  M'Aulay  passed  the  evenmg 
with  us  at  our  inn.  When  Dr.  Johnson 
spoke  of  people  whose  principles  were  ffood, 
but  whose  practice  was  faulty,  Mr.  M«Au- 
lay  said,  he  had  no  notion  of  people  being 
in  earnest  in  their  good  professions,  whose 
practice  was  not  suitable  to  them.  The 
Doctor  -grew  warm,  and  said,  "  Sir,  are  you 
sogroSny  ignorant  of  human  nature,  as  not 
to  knowihat  a  man  may  be  very  sincere  in 


'  (Because,  perhaps,  he  had  never  befora  seen 
him.m  mch  hign  company. — ^En.] 

*  [Ladyl^cy  Grahani,  daaghter  of  the  fecond 
Bake  of  Meotroae,  and  wife  of  Mr.  DouglfM,  the 
mcceaalhl  elaltoiaiit:  aha  died  in  1780,  whence 
Mr.  BomveU  calls  her  poor  Lady  Lucy.— En.] 


[tour  to  the 

good  principles,  widiout  having  good  prac- 
tice? " 

Dr.  Johnson  was  UQqueBti<Hiably  in  the 
right;  and  whoever  examines  himself  ca&> 
didly  will  be  satisfled  of  it,  though  the  in- 
consistency between  *  principles  and  prac- 
tice is  greater  in  some  men  than  in  others. 

I  recollect  very  little  of  this  night's  con 
versation.  I  am  sorry  that. indolence  came 
upon  me  towards  the  conclusion  of  our 
journey,  so  that  I  did  not  write  down  what 
passed  with  the  same  asskluity  as  during 
thegreatest  part  of  it 

7Wai2«y,  36M  October.^Ur.  M<Aul&3 
breakfasted  with  us,  nothing  hurt  or  die 
mayed  by  his  Isst  night's  correction.  Be- 
ing a  man  Of  good  sense,  he  had  a  just  ad- 
miration of  Dr.  Johnson. 

Either  yesterday  morning,  or  this,  I 
communicated  to  Dr.  Johnson,  (torn  Mr 
M'Aulay's  information,  the  news  that  Ut 
Beattie  had  got  a  pension  of  two  hundred 
pounds  a  year.  He  sat  up  in  hia  bed, 
clapped  his  hands,  and  cried,  "O  hnre 
we ! " — a  peculiar  exclamation  of  his  when 
he  rejoices  3. 

As  we  sat  over  our  tea,  Mr.  Home^ 
tragedy  of  Douglas  was  mentioned.  I  nut 
Dr.  Johnson  in  mind,  that  once,  in  a  coflee- 
house  at  Oxford,  he  called  to  old  Mr.  -Sher- 
idan, <*  How  came  ^ou,  sir,  to  give  Home 
a  gold  medal  for  wnting  that  foolish  play?" 
ami  defied  Mr.  Sheridan  to  show  ten  good 
lines  in  it.  He  did'  not  insist  they  should 
be  together;  but  that  there  were  not  ten 
good  lines  m  the  whole  phy*  He  now 
persisted  in  this.  I  endeavoured  to  defend 
that  pathetick  and  beautiful  tragedy,  and 
repeated  the  following  passage: 


*  Smcentj, 


Thoa.firat  of  virtnea!  let  oo  mortal  leave 

Tby  onward  path,  althoogh  the  earth  ahookl  gape. 

And  from  the  galf  of  beH  deatmctMn  cry. 

To  take  diariiniilatioD*a  windmg  way." 

JoHHSON.  /<  That  will  not  do,  sir.  Noth- 
ing is  good  but  what  is  consistent  with 
truth  or  probability,  which  thia  is  not. 
Juvenal,  indeed,  gives  ua  a  noble  picture  of 
inflexible  virtue: 

<*  Eata  boDQs  milea,  tntor  bonoa,  arbiter  kiem 
.    Integer:  ambigUBe  ai  qoando  citabere  teslk, 
Incertvqae  rai,  Pbalaiia  licet  imperet,  at  aia 
Falaaa,  et  adtnoto  dictet  petjoria  taoro, 
Sommam  crede  nefijkB  aninuun  pncfene  pndori, 
Et  propter  vitam  viveodi  perdera  caoaaa  «.'* 

*  Having  mentlimed,  mom  thaii  enee,  that  my 
Joamal  waa  peroaed  by  Dr.  Johnson,  I  think  A 
proper  to  inform  my  raaderi  that  thia  is  the  IbA 
paragraph  which  he  read. — ^BoawuLi.. 

*  "  Ad  honoit  gqardlaii,  arUtntor  just. 
Be  (ho4i ;  thy  sUtlon  deem  a  ncTBd  tniM. 

With  thy  good  aword  malntatB  thy  eountry^  eaiae 
la  every  action  Teaermte  Ita  tewa:  ' 

The  lie  auborn^d  If  Maely  wfed  to  aweari 
Thoqgh  tortare  wait  ihaa,  torian  Imly  Watt 
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He  repeated  the  lin^s  with  ^at  f6ree 
and  dignity;  then  added,  "  And,  after  this, 
eomes  Johnny  Home,  with  hja  earthgtiptngi 
and  htB  destrtteiien  erytn^-— poohi !  " 

While  we  were  lamenting  the  number  of 
mined  religious  huildinga  which  we  had 
lately  seen,  I  spoke  with  peculiar  feeling 
of  the  miserable  neglect  of  the  chapel  be* 
bnf^ing  to  the  palace  of  Holyrood-house,  in 
whic)i  are  deposited  the  remains  of  many 
of  the  kings  of  Scotland,'  and  of  maiiy  of 
our  nobility.  I  said  it  was  a  disgrace  to 
the  country  that  it  was  not  repaid;  and 
mLiticularly  complained  th^it  my  friend 
Douglas,  the  representative  of  a  great 
house,  and  proprietor^of  a  vast  estate,  should 
suffer  the  sacred  spot  where  hik  mother 
lies  interred  to  be  Tilnroofed,  and  exposed 
CO  all  the  inclemencies  of  the^weather.  Dr. 
Johnson,  who,  I  knew  not  how,  had  formed 
a;n  opinion  on  the  Hamilton  ,6ide*,  in  the 
Douglas  cause,  slily  answered^  **  Sir,  sir, 
donH  be  too  severe  \ipoA.  the  gentleman; 
don't  accuse  him  of  want  of  filial  piety t 
Lady  Jane  Douglas  was  not  his  mother.'^ 
He  roused  my  zeal  so  much  that  I  took  the 
fiberty  to  tell  him  he  knew  nothing  of  the 
eauset  which  I  do  most  seriously  believe 
was  the  case. 

We  were  now  ••in  a  country  of  bridles 
«nd  saddles,'*  and  set  out  Ailly  equipped. 
The  Duke  of  Argyle  was  obliging  enough 
to  mount  Dr.  Johnson  on  a  stately  sti^ 
,  from  his  grace's  stable.  M^  fVlend  was 
highly  pleased,  and  Joseph  said,  "  He  now 
looks  like  a  bishop.^ 

We  dined  at  the  inn  at  Tarbat^  and  at 
ni^ht  came  to  Rosedow,  the  beautiful  seat 
ofSir  James  Oolquhoun,  on  the  banks  of 
Lochlomond,  where  I,  and  any^  friends 
whom  I  have  introduced,^ have  ever  been 
received  with  kind  and  elegant  hospitality. 

Wednesday^  37<A  OefoAer.— When  I 
went  into  Dr.  Johnson's  room  this  morn- 
ing, I  observed  to  him  hciw  wonderAilly 
courteous  he  had  been  at  Inverary,  and 
said,  '<  You  were  quite  a  fine  gentleman 
when  with  the  duchess."  He  answered, 
in  good  humour,  "  Sir,  I  kx>k  upon  myself 
as  a  very  polite  man  :**  and  he  was  right,  in 
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To  fbrMt  honour,  think  the  hlgheit  ahane; 
.   And  lift  too  dearly  bought  bj  loM  oTIhme}    ' 
Nor,  to  praerye  it,  with  thy  vlrtne  give 
That  tar  which  only  dmb  riioiild  wiah  to  IWe.** 

For  thai  and  Che  other  tramladoBft  to  which  no 
nmtare  is  affixed,  I  am  indebted  to  the  friend 
whose  observatioQi  are  meatioBed  in  the  ootea, 
ante,  p.  347,  or  pQsU  p*  ,  465.-— Boswxli.. 
[Probablj  Dr.  Hugh  Blair.— Ed.] 

'  I  am  iorry  that  I  was  onluckj  ia  my  qoota^ 
tWB.  But  notwiUirtaDdiiig  the  acoteneai  of  Dr. 
JobBMD's  eriticiim,  and  tl»  power  of  hk  ridkale, 
the  tngedj  of  Douglas  still  ooatinues  to  be  gen- 
erally and  deservedly  admired. — Boflwsi.i., 

'  [See  ante,  p.  812  and  829.— Ed.] 


a  propter  maiily  sense  of  Che  word  3.  As  an 
immediate  proof  of  it,  let  me  observe  that 
he  woukl  not  send  biu;k  the  Dnke  of  Ar* 
gyle's  horse  without  a  letter  of  thanks^ 
which  I  copied. 

••to   HIS  GRACt   THE   DITKl  6r  ARGTLB. 
<«HosMiow,  S9III  Oct.  ITTSL 

«  Mt  u>K]>,-.That  kindness  which  dis- 
posed your  grace  to  supply  me  with  the 
horte,  which  I  have  jk>jv  retnmed,  will 
make  yon  pleased  to  hear  that  he  has  car*- 
ried  me  w^L 

«  By  my  diligence  in  the  Uttle  comtnis- 
siott  with  which  I  Wss  honoured  by  the 
duchess,  I  will  endeavour  to  show  how 
highly  I  valve  the  fhvonrs  which  I  have 
received,  and  how  much  I  desire  to  be 
thought,  my  k>id,  your  grace's  most  obe- 
dient and  most  humble  aervant, 

<<  Sam.  Jomsok." 

Thc'duko  was  so  attetftive  to  his  respecta- 
ble  guest,  that,  on  the  same  day,  he  wrote 
him  an  answer,  which  was  received  at  Au« 
chinleck: 

*'T0     dr.  JOHNSOIf,    AVOHINLKCK,    ATB«> 
SBIRC. 

•*  Inwsry,  SSth  Dec  intL 

*^  Sia,— ^I  am  glad  to  bear  your  journey 
from  tliis  place  was  not  unpleasant,  in  re- 
gard to  your  horse.  I  wim  I  could  have 
supplied  yoti  with  good  weather,  which  I 
am  afraid  you  felt  the  want  of. 

"The  Duchess  of  Argyle  desires  her 
compliments  to  voii,  and  is  much  obliged  to 
you  for  remembering  Iier  commission.  1 
am,  sir,  your  most  obedient  bumble  ser* 
vant,  "Akotle.** 

I  am  happvto  insert  every  memorial  of 
the  honour  done  to.  ray  great  friend.  In- 
deed, I  was  at  all  times  desiious  to  preserve 
the  letters  which  he  received  from  eminent 
persons,  of  which,  as  of  all  oth^r  papers,  he 
was  very  negligent;*  and  I  once  proposed  to 
him  that  they  shoukl  be  committed  to  my 
care,  as  his  emtoM  rottdorwn,  I  wish  his 
had  complied  with  my  request,  as  by  thai 
means  many  talnable  writings  might  have 
been  preserved  that  are  now  Tost  ^ 

'  [Not  to  intermpt  the  nanathre  of  the  Tow^ 
some  elackbitioos  of  Johnson's  opmion  of  his  own 
poUt€ne$s  are  thrown  Ibrwara  to  80th  April, 
1778.— Ed.] 

'^  As  a  remarkable  iostanoe  of  hb  a(Qg|%eDce,  I 
remember  some  yean  ago  to  havje  found  Iving 
loose  in  his  study,  and  without  tjtie  cover  which 
contained  the  address,  a  letter  to  him  (torn  Lord  . 
Tharlow,  ta  whom  he  had  made  an  applkation 
as  chancellor,  iq  behalf  of  a  poor  literaiy  friend. 
It  wat  azF^">^  ">  '^  ^^"^  ^  respect  for  Dr, 
Johnson,  that,  in  my  aseal  (or  his  remitation,  ] 
remoosliated  wannly  with  falm  on  his  strange  in> 
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AfUr  bmkfast,  Dr.  Johmon  and  I  were 
famished  with  a  boat,  and  sailed  about  up- 
on Lochlomond,  and  landed  on  sdme  of  the 
islaifels  which  are  intenperaed.  He  was 
muell  pleased  with  the  scene,  which  is  so 
Weill  known  by  the  accounts  of  yarious  trav- 
ellere,  that  it  18  unnecessary  ibr  me  to  4t»» 
tempt  anj^  description  of  it. 

I  recollect  none  of  his  conversation,  ex- 
cept that,  when  talking  of  dress,  he  said, 
<<Sir,  were  I  to  have  any  thing  fine,  it 
should  be  very  fine.  Were  I  to  wear  a 
ring,  it  should  not  be  a  bauble,  bat  a  stone 
of  ffieat  value.  Were  I  to  wear  a  laced  or 
embroidered  wiistooat,  it  should  be  very 
rich*  I  had  once  a  very  rich  laced  waist- 
coat, which  I  wore  the  first  night  of  my 
tragedy.^ 

Lady  ^  Helen  Colquhoun  being  a  very 
pious  womto,  the  conversation,  aAer  din- 
ner, toojca  religious  turn.  Her  ladyship 
defended  the  presb^rian  mode  of  publick 
worship;  upon  which  Dr.  Johnson  deliver- 
ed those  excellent  arguments  for  n  form  of 
prayer  which  he  has  introduced  into  his 
"  Journey."  I  am  myself  fully  convinced 
that  a  form  of  prayer  for  publick  worship  is 
in  general  roost  decent  and  edifying.  8<h 
Urmia  verba  have  a  land  of  prescriptive 
sanctity,  and  make  a  deeper  impression  on 
the  mind  than  extemporaneous  efiustons,  in 
which,  as  we  know  not  what  they  are  to 
be,  we  cannot  readily  acquiesce.  Yet  I 
arould  allow  also  of  a  certain  portion  of 
ixtempore  address,  as  occasion  may  re- 
.|uire. 

This  is  the  praotiee  of  the  French  Protes- 
tant churches.  And  although  the  otnce  of 
Ibrming  supplications  to  the  throne  of  Hea* 
ven  18,  in  my  mind,  too  great  a  trust  to  be 
indiscriminately  committed  to  the  discretion 
of  every  minister  j  I  do  not  mean  to  deny 
that  sincere  devotion  may  be  experienced 
when  jpintng  in  prayer  with  those  who  use 
no  Liturgy; 

We  were  favoured  with  Sir  James  Col- 
quhoun^ coaeh  to  convey  us  in  the  evening 
to  Cameron,  the  seat  of  Commissary  SmoP 
lets     Our  satisiaction  of  finding  ourselves 

attention,  and  obtainad  his  penniaion  to  take  a 
copy  of  it;  by  which  probably  it  has  been  pre- 
lerved,  as  the  original  1  have  reason  to  suppose  is 
lo8t.^Bo8waLi«.  [Sse  pogt,  24th  Oct  1780.-. 
Ed] 

>  [The  Honomble  Helen  Sntheriand,  eldest 
daa|bter  of  Lord  Stratbaaver,  who  died  before 
his  father,  the  fifteenth  Eari  of  Satheriand.  She 
died  in  1791.  If  Boswell  ib  right  in  calling  her 
Lady  Helen,  and  as  her  siMer  was  caUedLady 
Jane  Sinclair,  they  must  have  had  a  grant  of 
precedence  as  earl's  daof^ten. — Ed.] 

'  [Commismty  Smollet  was  the  consin-gennan 
of  Dr.  SmolIeC:  he  died  without  iasae;  and  the 
Gimily  estate  would  have  descended  to  the  doctor 
had  he  been  alive,  but  his  sister  sacceeded  to  iL— 
Kd.] 


[tour  to  thx 

again  in  a  comfortable  carrisge  was  vei^ 
great.  We  had  a  pleasing  conviction  of 
the  commodipusnees  of  civilization,  and 
heartily  laughed  at  the  ravings  of  those  ab- 
surd visionaries  who  have  attempted  to  per- 
suade us  of  the  superior  advantages  ot*  n 
state  of  nature. 

Mr.  Smollet  was  a  man  of  considerable 
learning,  with  abundance  of  animal  spirits; 
so  that  be.  was  a  very  rood  companion  for 
Dr.  Johnson,  who  said  to  me,  '<  We  have 
had  more  solid  talk  here  then  at  any  place 
where  we  have  been." 

I  remember  Dr.  Johnson  ^ave  ua  this 
eveninp^  an  able  and  eloquent  discourse  on 
the  Pngin  of  Evil,  and  on  the  consistent 
of  morel  evil  with  the  power  and  goodneaa 
of  God.  He  showed  us  how  it  arose  from 
our  free  agency,  an  extinction  of  which 
would  be  a  still  greater  evil  than  any  we 
experience.  I  know  not  that  he  said  any 
thing  absolutely  new,  but  he  said  a  great 
deal  wonderfully  well:  and  perceiving  us  to 
be  delighted  and  satisfied,*  he  coqcluded  hit 
harsngue  with  an  air  of  benevolent  triumph 
over  an  objection  which  has  distressed 
many  worlhv  minds:  ^^This  then  is  the 
answer  to  the  question,  n«6w  t«  Xtfuir^:'* 
Mrs.  Smollet  whispered  me,  that  it  was 
the  best  sermon  she  had  ever  heard.  Much 
do  I  upbraid  myself  ibr  having  neglected 
to  preserve  it. 

TkuTBday,  9Sth  Ocfofter.— Mr.  Smollet 
pleased  Dr.  Johnson,  by  producing  a  col- 
lection of  newspapers  m  the  time  of  the 
usurpstion,  flrom  which  it  appeared  that  all 
sorts  of  crimes  were  veiy  frequent  during 
that  horrible  anarchy^  By. the  side  of  the 
high  road  to  Glasgow,  at  some  distance 
from  his  house,  he  liad  erected  ^  pillar  to 
Uiememory  of  his  ingenious  kinsman.  Dr. 
SmoUet^  and  he  consulted  Dr.  Johnson  as 
to  an  inscription  for  it.  Lord  Kames,  who, 
though  he  had  a  great  store  of  knowledge, 
with  much  ingenuity,  and  uncommon  ac^ 
tivity  of  mind}  was  no  profound  scholar, 
had  it  seems  recommended  an  English  in- 
scription. Dr.  Johnson  treated  this  with 
great  contempt,  saying,  **An  English  in- 
scription would  be  a  disgrace  to  Dr.  Smol- 
let 4;"  and,  in  answer  to  what  Lord  Karnes 
had  urged,  as  to  the  advantage  of  its  being 
in  English,  because  it  would  be  generally 
understood,  I  observed,  that  all  to  whom 
Dr.  Smollet's  merit  could  be  an  object  of 
respect  and  imitation  would  understand  it 
as  well  in  Latin ;  And  that  surely  it  vras  not 
meant  for  the  Highland  drovers,  or  other 
such  people,  who  pass  and  repass  that  way. 


»  IJVhenee  m  evil  t— Ed.] 

*  [See  ante,  jk  879,  tvhat  the  Editor  has  veo. 
tnred  to  advance  in  lavonr  of  Ei^ith  iBScri|itioBSL 
How  shonld  an  English  kkacripijon  disgrace  Dr. 
Smollet,  whose  feme  is  exelosiveljr  t^t  of  an 
Englkh  writer  ?— Ed.] 
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We  were-  then  shown  a  Latin  inscrip- 
tion, proposed  for  this  monument  Dr. 
Johnson  sat  down  with  an  ardent  and  lib- 
eral earnestness  to  revise  it,  and  greatly 
improved  it  hy  several  additions  and  varia- 
tions. I  unfortunately  did  not  take  a  copy 
of  it,  as  it  originally  stood;  hut  I  have 
happily  preserved  every  fragment  of  what 
Dr.  Johnson  wrote: 

QaiM{iiis  adei,  viator^ 

Vet  meote  feliz,  vel  ^tadik  cdtw, 

ImtDtorare  psaliilQin  memoriaB 

'rOBIi£  SMOLLW,  M.  D. 

Viri  ik  virtntiboa 

Qoas  in  bomiiw  et  dvs       ^ 

£t  laiides,  et  imiteiii, 

PbBtqnam  mica  *  *  * 

♦  «    •    «    * 

Tali  tantoqne  viro,  rao  patnielLi 

•  •    •    •    • 

Hatte  oolanmam, 

Amoris  shea!  inaiie  iiiMiQmeDtam,^ 

In  ifMii  LeriniBe  ripii, 

Qoaaprimis  infims  vagitibw  penoimit, 

Veniciil]iN{iie  jam  fere  moritnmt  alliMtiarit, 

Poneadaid  cmavit ' 


'  The  e|Hlaph  which  has  been  uwcribed  on  the 
pillar  erected  on  the  badke  of  the  Leven,  b 
bonoorof  Dr.  SmoUet,  b  as  followi.  The  part 
which  WM  written  by  Dr.  Johnson,  it  appean, 
has  been  altered;  whether  for  the  better,^  the 
reader  will  jndge.  The  altarationB  are  distia. 
gaisbod  b^  ItaHdka. 

Bfarteiiatorr 

81  lepores  ingsnJiaiM  TeiiaDi  benlfscnk 

ftl  morum  caUldiMdmimi  pletoroiL 

Uaqnam  ea  miratiu, 

Iimnorttre  pMiluhim  memorte 

TOBIA  BM OLLET,  H.  U. 

Viri  TirtuUbua  kiaet 

QuulD  homine  et  dve 

Et  landei  et  imiteria 

Hand  medlocritar  oriMtl! 

Qui  in  Uteri*  verile  venatiM, 

Postquam  Mlcitate  tUn  propria 

fleeepoeteria  eommendaverst, 

Morte  eoarlM  raptne 

A]uio«Utia6l. 


-- — !  quam  proctti  a  patriar 

Frope  Libnml  portmn  is  Italia, 

^  Jaeet  aepultiM. 

lUi  tentoque  Tiro,  patmeli  mm, 

Cdi  in  deeurau  lampaHa 

Be  pottue  tradidlaM  decitit, 

Hane  Columnam, 

AJUrie.  ebea !  inane  momimenlmi^ 

In  ipeis  LeviniA  ripia, 

ttuaa  twnrfeit/to  mtb  exituvacB  iOtutratuB 

Frimto  inftue  vegfttbna  peraonnit, 


Jaoobus  BacoLLBT  de  BonUlL 

AM  et  remlnieeere, 

Hoe  qaideo  honore, 


Hon  wtodtt  deAiBeli.maBiori0, 
UQ  eiemple,  priMpectiim  eaie} 


venun  eUani  eiemple,  prnipectam 
Altta  emm,  ai  modo  dignt  aint, 


well,  done,  and  showed  him  a  particular 
epiffram,  I  think,  often,  hut  am  cerUin  of 
eight  Jinc^.  He  read  it,,  and  tossed  *wav 
the  book,  saying,  «^No,  it  is  not  totty 

'}'  ,^f  *  P««>8ted  in  my  opinion,  he 
said,  "  Why,  sir,  the  original  is  thusT^and 
he  repeated  it,  «  and  this  man's  translation 
18  thus,"  and  then  he  repeated  that  also, 
^acUy,  thouffh  he  had  never  seen  it  be- 
fore, and  read  it  over  only  once,  and  that, 
too,  without  any  intention  of  getting  it 
hy  heart  '        * 

Here  a  post-chaise,  which  I  had  ordered 
m)m  Glasgow,  came  for  us,  and  we  drove 
on  m  high  spmts.  We  stopped  at  JDunhar- 
fon,  and  though  the  approach  to  the  castle 
there  is  very  steep.  Dr.  Johnson  ascended 
It  ^ith  alacrity,  and  surveyed  all  that  was 
to.  be  seen.  During  the  whole  of  our  Tour 
he  Showed  uncommon  spirit,  oould  not  hear 
to  he  treated  like  an  old  or  infirm  man,  and 
waff  very  unwilling  to  accept  of  any  assist- 
ance,'  msoniuch  that,  at  our  landing  at 
Icolrtkill,  when  Sir  AUan  McLean  7nd  I 
submitted  to  be  carried  on  men's  shouldere 
[torn  the  boat  to  the  shore,  as  it  could  not 
be  brought  quite  close  to  land,  he  sprang 
into  the  sea,  and  waded  vigorously  out 

On  our  arrival  at  the  Saracen's-head  inn, 
at  Glasgow,  I  was  made  happy  by  ffood 
accounts  from  home;  and  Dr.  Johnson, 
who  had  not  received  a  single  letter  since 
we  left  Aberdeeni  found  here  a  great  many, 
Uie  perusal  of  which  entertained  him  mucL 
He  enjoyed  in  imagination  the  comforis 
which  we  could,  not  now  command,  and 
seemed  to  be  in  high  glee.  I  remem- 
her,  he  put  a  leg  upon  each  side  of  the  grate, 
and  said,  With  a  mock  solemnity,  by  way 
of  soliloquy,  but  loud  enough  for  me  to 
hear  It,  "  Here  am  I,  an  EngHihman,  aU 
tmjr  by  a  co<rf  fire.'* 

Friday,  9dth  Oc*o5«-.— The  professors 
of  the  muversity  being  informed  of  our 
arrival.  Dr.  Stevenson,  Dr.  Reid,  and  Mr. 
Anderson,  breakfasted  with  us.  Mr.  An- 
derson  accompanied  us  while  Dr,  Johnson 
viewed  this  beautiful  city.  He  had  told 
me,  that  one  day  in  London,  when  Dr. 
Adam  Smith  «  was  boasting  of  it,  he  tuf^d 


. .  [**':.P?^«'^  >««  chosen  to  omit,  for  reaioM 
which  wdl  be  piMeBthr  obvioos,  that  Johnson  and 
Adam  SmiAmet  at  Gla^w;  hat  I  have  been 

and  th^  Smith,  leaving  the  puty  in  which  U 
Had  met  Johnson,  happenisd  to  come  to  another 
company  wheA  MiUer  was.  Knowing  that 
Smith  had  been  in  Johnson 's  aociety,  they  were 
anxioM  to  know  what  had  peaied.  and  the  ttoie 
^^  Sinith'a  temper  seemed  moch  raffled. 
At  nnrt  Smith  would  only  aoswer,  "  He's  a  brats 
— he*B  a  brate  ; "  but  on  closer  ezamiaBtioB,  it 
appeared  that  Johoaon  no  aooner  saw  Smith  than 
be  attacked  him  for  aome  point  of  hia  famooa 
tetter  on  the  death  of  Hume  {ante,  p.  829,  n). 
boutb   vindicated  the   trath  of  h 
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•o  him  and  said,  "  Pray,  sir,  have  you  ever 
men  Brentford  ?  "  This  was  surely  a  strong 
instance  of  his  impatience,  and  spirit  of 
contradiction,  i  pnt  him  in  mind  of  it  to- 
day, while  he  expressed  his  admiration  of 
the  elegfant  buiidingsj  and  whispered  him, 
"  Don't  you  feel  some  remorse?  *' 

We  were  received  in  the  college  bv  a 
number  of  the  professors,  who  showed  all 
due  resi)ect  to  Dr.  Johnson:  and  Ib^n  we 
paid  a  visit  to  the  principal,  ur.  Leechman^, 
at  his  own  house,  where  Dr.  Johnson  had 
the  satisfaction  of  beinff  told  that  his  name 
had  been  gratefully  celebrated  in  one  of  the 
parochial  congregations  in  the  Highlands, 
as  the  person  to  whosq  influence  it  was 
chiefly  owing,  that  the  New  Testament 
was  allowed  to  be  translated  into  the  Erse 
language.  It  seems  some  poli tical  members 
of  the  Society  in  Scotland  for  propaffatinjg^ 
Christian  Knowledge  had  opposed  this 
pious  undertaking,  as  tending  to  preserve 
the  distinction  between  the  Highlanders  and 
Lowlanders.  Dr.  Johnson  wrote  «  long 
lettes  upon  the  subject  to  a  friend  [Mr. 
Dnumond],  which  oeing  shown  to  them, 
made  them  ashamed^  and  afraid  of  being 
publicly  exposed;  so  they  were  forced  to  a 
compliance.  It  is  now  in  my  possession, 
and  IS,  perhaps,  one  of  the  best  productions 
of  his  masterly  j>en  3. 

Professors  Keid  and  Anderson,  and  the 
two  Messieurs  Foulis,  the  Eleevirs  of  Glas- 
gow, dined  and  drank  tea  with  us  at  our  inn, 
afler  whidh  the  professors  went  away;  and 
I,  having  a  letter  to  write,  left  my  felk^tw- 
traveller  with  Messieurs  Foulis,  Though 
gotNl  and  ingenious  men,  they  had  that 
unsettled  speculative  mode  of  conversation 
which  is  offensive  to  a  man  regularly  taught 
at  an  English  school  and  university.  I 
found  that,  instead  of  listening  to  the  dic- 
tates of  the  sage,  they  had  teaS^d  him  with 
questions  and  doubtful  disputations.  He 
came  in  a  flutter  to  me,  and  desired  I  might 
come  back  again,  for  he  could  not  l^ar 
these  men.  *«  O  ho!  sir,"  said  I,  "  you  are 
flying  to  me  for  refuge!"  He  never,  in 
any  situation,  was  at  a  loss  for  a  ready  re- 
paOee.  He  answered,  with  quick  vivacity, 
<*  II  is  of  two  evils  choosing  the  least.'.'  ,1 
was  deliffhted  with  this  flash  bursting  from 
the  cloud  which  hung  upon  his  mind,  closed 
my  letter  directly,  a^  joined  the  company. 

We   supped   at   professor    Anderson^. 


*•  What  did  Johmm  ny  ? "  wu  the  anivenal  in- 
mury.  «*  Wliy,  he  nid,*'  replied  Smith,  with 
the  deSpeit  impnanon  of  reaeDtment,  **  be  laid, 
you  lie  !  "  *<  And  what  did  yoa  reply  ?"  '*  I 
■aid,  yon  ai«  a  son  of  a  ^-—1  '*  On  sach  t^nni 
did  time  two  mat  moralistB  meet  and  part,  and 
mob  was  the  oiaaiical  dialogue  hetweea  two  great 
tewAen  of  pluk>Mphy.'->-WAi.TE&  Scott.] 

\  [See  anit^  n,  844.^Ed.] 

•  [Primed  iiA,  p.  2M.—ED.] 


The  general  impression  upon  my  memory 
is,  that  we  had  not  much  conversatioD  at 
Glasgow,  where  the  professors,  like  their 
brethren  at  Aberdeen,  did  not  venture  to 
expose  themselves  much  to  the  battery  of 
cannon  which  they  knew  might  plav  upon 
them'.  Dr.  Johnson,  who  was  fully  con- 
scious of  liisoyv^n  superior  powers,  aAerwards 
praised  Principal  Kobert8on,for  his  cautioii 
m  this  respect.  He  said  to  me,  ''  Robert- 
son, sir,  was  in  the  right.  Robertson  is  a 
man  of  eminence,  and  the  head  of  a  coHege 
at  Edinburgh.  He  had  a  character  to 
maintain,  and  did  well  not  to  risk  its  being- 
lesseneu. 

Saturdayy  SOih  Oetober,-^We  set  out 
towards  Ayrshire.  I  sent  Joseph  on  to 
LoudouUrWifh  a  message,  that,  if  tiie  earl 
was  at  home,  Dr.  Johnson  and  I  would 
have  the  honour  to  dine  with  him.  Joseph 
met  us  on  the  road,  and  reported  that  mt 
eari  ** Jumped  for  Joy,"  and  said,  "  I  shall 
be  very  happy  to  see  liiem.**  We  were  re- 
ceived with  a  most  pleasing  courtesy  by  his 
lordship,  and  by  the  countess  his  mother  ^ 
who,  in  her  ninety-fifth  year,  had  all  her 
faculties  ^utle  unmipairtni.  This  was  a 
verv  cheering  si^ht  to  Dr.  Johnson,  who 
had  an  extraordmary  desire  for  long  life. 
'Her  ladvship  Was  sensible  and  well  inform- 
ed, and  had  seen  a  great  deal  of  the  world. 
Her  loid  had  held  several  high  ofiwes,  and 
she  was  sister  to  the  great  Earl  of  Stair. 

I  cannot  here  refrain  from  paying  a  just 
tribute  to  the  character  of  J<>lui,  Earl  of 
Loudoun  &,  who  did  more  service  to  the 


^  [Boswrell  hiootelf  was  callom  to  the  eontaetM 
of  Dr.  Johnion;  and  when  teUiog  them,  ttlwa}-i 
reniindf  one  of  a  jocky  receiving  a  kick  from  the 
hoTM  which  he  is  flfaowing  off  to  a  customer,  and 
IB  grinning  with  ipain  while  he  is  trying  to  ciy  om, 
«*  Pretty  rogne— no  Tice--all  fan.*'  To  luoi 
Johnson's  radeness  was  only  **  frttty  Fanmg''» 
loay.*'  Dr.  Robertson  had  a  sense  of  geod- 
breeding  which  inclined  him  rather  to  forego  the 
beneBt  of  Johnson's  coaTeraation  than  awaken 
his  mdeoesB  — Waltkk  Scott.] 

*  [Lady  Maigaret  Dahvniple,  only  daughter  of 
John,  Earl  of  Steir,  married,  in  17<K»,  to  Hn^, 
third  Earl  of  Londomi.  She  died  in  ITTT,  aged 
one  hundred.  Of  tMs  venenble  lady,  and  of  the 
Conntess  of  Eglintoone,  whom  Johnson  Tisited 
next  day,  he  thos  speaks  in  his  Journey: 
**  Length  of  life  is  distribatedimpaitiaUy  to  veiy 
difierent  modes  of  life  in  very  difTerait  climates; 
and  the  moantains  bare  no  greater  examples  ef 
age  and  health  than  the  Lowlands,  where  I  was 
introdoced  to  two  ladies  ef  high  quality,  one  of 
whom  (Lady  Londoah),  in  her  Bincty4barth 
year,  presided  at  her  table  with  the  fell  exercise 
of  all  her  powen;  and  the  other  (Lady  Egiodoane) 
had  attained  her  e^hty-foarth  year,  withoot  any 
dimination  ef  her  vivacity,  and  Uttle  rsosoa  la  ae- 
cnse  time  of  depredations  ea  her  boaaty.'* — 
Workty  vol.  viii.  p.  ftl8.— Ed.] 

•  [Fourth  Eari,  bora  in  1705,  died  m  ITpS. 
He  had  considerable  militaiy  < 


county  of  Ayr  in  general^  ns  well  as  to  indi- 
viduate ID  itf  than  any  man  we  have  ever 
had.  It  is  painfti)  to  think  that  he  met 
with  much  ingratitude  from  persons  both  in 
high  and  low  rank:  but  such  was  his  tem- 
per, such  his  knowledge  of*'  base  mankind^," 
that,  as  if  he  had  expected  no  other  return, 
hia  mind  Wto  never  soured,  and-  he  retained 
his  good  humour  and  benevolence  to  the  last. 
The  tenderness  of  his  heart  jpras  proved  in 
1745^,  when  he  had  an  important  com- 
mand in  the  Highlands,  and  behaved  with 
a  generous  humanity  to  the  unfortunate. 
1  cannot  figure  a,  more  honest  politician; 
for  though  his  interest  in  our  county  was 
great,  and  generally  successful^  he  not  only 
did  not  deceive  by  fallacious  promisee,  but 
was  anxious  that  people  shodd  not  deceive 
themselves  by  too  sanguine  expectations. 
His  kind  and  dutiful  attention  to  nis  mother 
was  unremittedi  At  his  house  was  true 
hospitality;  a  plain  but  a  plentiful  table; 
and  every  guest  being  left  at  perfect  free- 
dom, felt  himself  quite  easv  and  happy. 
While  I  live,'!  shall  honour-  the  memory  of 
this  amiable  man. 

At  night,  we  advanced  a  few  miles  far- 
ther,' to  the  house  of  Mr.  Campbell,  of 
Treiesbank,  who  was  married  to  one  of  my 
wife's  sisters,  and  were  entertained  very 
agreeably  by  a  worthy  couple. 

Sunday,  9Ut  Oeto6er.— We  reposed 
here  in  tranquillity.  Dr.  Johnson  was 
plelised  to  find  a  numerous  and  excellent 
collection  of  books,  which  had  mostly  be- 
longed to  the  Rev.  Mr.'  John  Campbell, 
brother  of  our  host.  I  was  desirous  to  have 
procured  for  my  felk>w-traveller,  to-day,  the 
company  of  Sir  John  Cuninffhame,  of  Ca- 
prington,  whose  castle  was  but  two  miles 
from  us.  He  was  a  very  diatinjguished 
•cholar,  was  long  abroad,  and  during  part 
of  the  time  Ijved  much  with  the  learned 
Cuninghame,  the  opponent  of  Bentley  as  a 
critic  upon  Horace.  Hev  wrote  Latin  with 
great  elegance,  and,  what  is  v^ry  remarka- 
ble, read  Homer  and  Ariosto  through  every 
year.  I  wrote  to  him  to  request  he  would 
come  to  us;  but  unfortunately  he  was  pre- 
vented by  indisposition. 

Mandinfy  Ut  November. — ^Though  Dr. 
Johnson  was  lazy,  and  averse  to  move,  I 
insisted  that  he  should  go  with  me,  and  pay 
a  visit  to  the  Countess  of  £gIintoune^,  mo- 
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the  penon  who  brooght  JohiMfon*i  friend.  Lord 
Chi^a  Hay,  to  a  conit-oiaitial,  as  we  ahaU  see 
hereafter. — ^Ed.] 

*  T^  miwiUiiig  gratitode  of  baie  nwiukind.T— 

i*Me.— BOIWKLI.. 

'  [Snnima,  daughter  of  Sir  Alexander  Ken- 
ntdj^  of  Calswen,  third' wife  of  the  ninth  Earl  of 
Egtmloaae.  8ke  was  a  clever  woman,  and  a 
patitmeM  of  the  BtlitM  Lettreg.  Alhri  Ranmy'a 
Gentle  Shepherd  was  dedknted  to  her  in  a  very 
Iklaofnaa^aofpan^gyrn.    Sbediedin  Aynhke, 


ther  of  the  late  and  preiieBt  earl.  I  assureo. 
him  he  would  find  himself  amply  recotg** 
pensed  for  the  trouble:  and  he  yielded  to 
my  solicitetions,' though  with  some  unwil- 
lingness. We  were  well  mounted,  and  had 
not  many  miles  to  ride.  He  talked  of  the 
attention  ti»t  is  necessary  in  order  to  dis- 
tribute Our  charity  judiciously.  **  If  thought- 
1^1^  done,  we  n^ay  neglect  the  most  de- 
serving objects;  and,  as  ever^  man  has  but 
a  certaih  proportion  to  give,  if  it  is  lavished 
upon  those  who  first,  present  themselves, 
there  may  be  nothing  leiV  for  t^ch  as  have 
a  better  claim.  A  man  should  first  relieve 
those  who  are  nearly  connected  with  him, 
by  whatever  tie;  and  then,  if  he  has  any 
thing  to  spare,  may  extend  his  bounty  to  a 
wider  circle." 

As  we  passed  very  near  the  castle  of  Dun- 
donald,  which  was  one  of  the  many  resi- 
dences of  the  kings  of  Scotland,  and  in 
which  Robert  the  Second  lived  and  died. 
Dr.  Johnson  wished  to  survey  it  particular- 
ly. It  steuds  on  a  beautiful  rising  ground, 
which  is  seen  at  a  great  distance  on  seyeral 
quarters,  and  fiom  whence  there  isartx- 
tensive  prospect  of  the  rich  district  orCun- 
inghame,  the  western  sea,  the  isle  of  Arran, 
and  a  part  of  the  northern  coast  of  Ireland. 
It  has  long  been  unroofed;  and,  though  of  - 
consideraDle  size,  we  could  not,  by  any 
power  of  imagination,  figure  'it  as  having 
been  a  suitable  habitation  for  majesty.  Dr. 
Johnson,  to  irritete  my  oUl  Scottish  enthu- 
siasm, was  very  jocular  on  the  homely  ac 
commodation  of  <<  King  Bob,'*  and  rpared 
and  laughed  till  the  ruins  echoed. 

Lady  EgKntoune,  though  she  was  now  in 
her  eighty-fifth  year,  and  iiad  lived  in  the 
retirement  of  the  country  for  almost  half  a 
century,  was  still  a  very  agreeable  woman. 
She  was  of  the  noble  house  of  Kennedy, 
and  had  all  the  elevation  which  the  con- 
sciousness of  such  birth  inspires.  Her  fig- 
ure was  majestick,  her  manners  high-bred, 
her  reading  extensive,  and  her  conversation 
elegant. '  She  had  been  the  admiration  of 
the  gay  circles  of  life,  and  the  patroness  of 
poete.  Dr.  Johnson  was  delifffated  with  his 
reception  here.  Her  principles  in  church 
and  stete  were  congenial  witk  his.  ¥he 
knew  all  his  merit,  and  had  heard  much  of 
him  from  her  son.  Earl  Alexander^,  who 
loved  to  cultivate  the  acquaintence  of  men 
of  talents  in  every  department; 
.  All  who  knew  his  lordship  will  aUow 
that  his  understanding  and  accomplishmente 

m  1780,  aged  ninety-onie.  (See  amte^  80tb  Oct. 
n.)  The  eighth  Earl  of  E|Iinto«ne,  die  father  of 
her  lord,  had  married,  aa  hm  second  wife,  Cathe- 
rine St.  ^nebtin,  the  widow  of  three  hoqbandf » 
and  aged  above  ninety  at  the  time  of  her  last  mar- 
riage; bemg,  it  ia  preiamed,  the  oklest  bride  oa 
reeoid.— Ed.] 
>  [See  ante,  ^  262.— En  J , . 
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weie  of  no  ordinary  rate.  From  the  gay 
habiu  which  he  had  ^arly  acquired,  he 
spent  iOo  much  of  his  time  with .  men,  and 
in  pursuits  far  beneath  such  a  nund  as  his. 
He  afterwards  became  sensible  of  it,  and 
turned  his  thpughts  to  olnects  of  impor- 
tance; but  was  cut  off  in  the  prime  of  his 
life.  I  cannot  speak  but  with  emotions  of 
the  most  affectionate  regret  of  One,  in 
whose  company  many  of  my  early  days 
were  passed,  and  td  whose  kindness  I  was 
much  indebted. 

Oflen  must  I  have  occasion  to  upbraid  my- 
self that,  soon  after  our  return  to  the  main 
.hind,  I  allowed  indolence  to  prevail  over  me 
so  much  as  to  shrink  from  the  labour  of 
continuing  my- journal  with  the  saaie  mi- 
nuteness as  before;  sheltering  myself  in  the 
thought  that  we  had  done  with  the  Hebri- 
des; and  not  considerinff  that  Dr.  Johnson's 
mefn&rMHm  were  like^  to  be  more  valua- 
ble when  we  were  lestored  to  a  more  pol- 
ished society.  Much  has  thus  been  irre- 
coverably lost, 

In  the*^cour8e  of  our  conversation  this  day 
it  came  out  that  Lady  Eglintoune  was  mar- 
ried the  vear  befoie  Ur.  Johnson  was  bom; 
upon  which  she  graciousl;^  said  to '  him 
that  she  might  have  been  his  mother,  and 
that  she  now  adopted  him;  and  when  we 
were  going  away,  she  embraced  him,  say- 
ing, "  Mv  dear  son,  farewell!"  My  friend 
was  much  pleased  with  this  day's  entertain- 
ment, and  owned  that  I  had  done  well  to 
forte  him  out ' 

Tuteiday^  M  Nwemher. — ^We  were  now 
in  a  countTjr  not  only  "  of$addle$  and  bri- 
dU9f"  but  of  post-chaises;  and  haying  or- 
dered one  fVom  Kilmarnock,  we  got  to  Au- 
chinleck  before  dinner. 

My  father  was  not  quite  a  year  and  a 
half  older  than  Dr.  Johnson  ;  but  his  con- 
scientious discharge  of  his  laborious  duty 
as  a  judge  in  Scotland,  where  the  law  prtv 
ceedings  are  almost  all  in  writing, — a  se- 
vere complaint  which  ended  in  his  death, — 
and  the  loss  of  my  mother  >,  a  woman  of  aK 
most  unexampled  piety  and  goodness, — ^had 
before  this  tiine  in  some  deeree  affected  his 
spirits,  and  rendered  him  less  disposed  to 
exoK  his  faculties:  for  he  had  originally  a 
very  strong  mind,  and  cheerful  temper.  He 
assured  me  he  never  had  felt  one  moment 
of  what  is  called  low  spirits,  or  uneasiness, 
without  a  real  cause.  He  had  a  great 
manv  good  stories,  which  he  told  uncom- 
monly well,  and  he  was  remarkable  for 
••humour,  incolumi  grmntaUt**  as  Lord 
Monboddo  used  to  characterise  it.  His 
a^e,  his  ofBce,  and  his  character,  had  Jong 
given  him  an  acknowledged  claim  to  great 
attention  in  whatever  company   he  was; 


>  XEupbemUi  Enkine,  of  the  fiuuilj  of  tho 
Earl  of  Bvchan.— Ed.] 


[toub  to  the 

and  he  could  ill  brook  aav  diminution  of  it. 
He  was  as  sanguine  a  wnig  and  preAiytc- 
rian  as  Dr.  Johnson  was  i^  tory  *and 
church-of-Bngland  man:  and  as  he  had  not 
much  leisure  ta  be  informed  of  Dr.  John- 
son's great  merits  by  reading  his  works,  he 
had  a  partial  and  uplkvourabie  notion-  of 
him,  founded  on  his  sQppoiftd  politicsl 
tenets;  which  were  so  discofdant  to  his 
own,  that,  instead  of  speaking  of  him  with 
that  respect  to  which  he  was  entitled,  he 
used  to  call  him  ••a  jaeobite  feliow,'* 
Knowing  all  this,  I  should  not  have  ven- 
tured"  to  bring  them,  together,  had  not  my 
father,  out  of  kindn^  to  me,  desired  me  to 
invite  Dr.  Johnson  to  his  house. 

I  was  very  anxious  that  aU  shonki  be 
well;  and  begged  of  my  friend  to  avoid 
three  topicks,  as  to  which  they  differed  veiy 
widely:  whi^gism,  presbyter ianism,  and— 
Sir  /onn  Pringle.  He  said  courteously, 
•(- 1  shall  certainly  not  talk  on  subjects  which 
I  am  told  are  disagreeable  to  a  gentleman 
under  whose  roof  I  am;  ef^peeiaSTy,  I  shall 
not  do  so  to  yourfiUher." 

Our  first  day  went  off  very  smoothly.  It 
rained,  and  we  could  not  get  out;  but  my 
father  showed  Dr.  Johnson  his  h'braiy, 
which,  in  curious  editions  of  the  Greek 
and  Roman  classicks,  is,  I  suppose,  not  ex- 
celled by  any  private  collection  in  Great 
Britain.  My  father  had  studied  at  Leyden, 
and  been  very  intimate  with  the  Gronovii, 
and  other  learned  men  there.  He  was  a 
sound  scholar,  and,  in  narticulary  had  col- 
lated manuscripta  and  uifierent  editions  of 
Anacreon,  and  others  of  the  Greek  lyrick 
poets,  wiUi  great  care;  so  that  my  friend 
and  he  had  much  matter  for  conversation, 
without  touching  on  the  fatal  topicks  of 
difference. 

Dr.  Johnson  found  here  Baxter's'  •*  An- 
acreon," which  he  told  me  he  had  kyng  in- 
quired for  in  vain,  atd  b^an  to  suspect 
there  was  no  such  book.  Baxter  was  the 
keen  antagonist  of  Barnes.  His  Ufe  is  is 
the  ••  Biographia  Britannica."  My  father 
has  written  many  notes  on  this  book,  and 
Dr.  Johnson  and  I  talked  of  having  it  le 
printed. 

Wedneiday^  9d  Navember. — ^It  rained 
all  day,  and  gave  Dr.  Johnson  an  impres> 
sion  of  that  incommodiousness  of  climate  in 
the  west,  of  which  he  has  iaketl  notioe  in 
his  "  Journey:"  but,  bein|f  well  accommo- 
dated, and  furnished  -  with  a  variety  of 
books;  he  was  not  dissatisfied. 

Some  gentlemen  of  the  neighbourtiood 
came  to  visit  my  father :  but  there  was  Httle 
conversation.  One  or  them  asked  Dr. 
Johnson  how  he  like4  the  Highlands.  The 
question  seemed  to  irritate  him,  for  be  an- 
swered, ••  How,  sir,  can  you  ask  me  what 
obliges  me  to  speak  unfavourably  of  a 
country  where  I  have  been  hospttauy  efr* 
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tertainfid?  Who  cottllke  the  Hid^hlandsr 
I  like  the  inhabitants  very  well.*'  The 
geoUeman  asked  no  moire  questions. 

Let  me  now  make  tip  for. the  present 
negiecty  bv  agpain  gleaning  from  the  past 
At  Lord  Monboddo^,  after  the  conversa- 
tion upon  the  decrease  of  leaminftin  Eng- 
land, nis  lordship  mentioned  {urmes  by 
Mr.  Harris  of  .Salisbury,  as  the  work  of  a 
living authour,  for  whom  he  had  a  great  res- 
pect. Dr.  Johnson  said  nothing  at  the 
time;  but  when  we  were  in  our  post-ehaise, 
told  me,  he  thouffbt  Harris  **  a  coxcomb." 
This  he  said  of  nim,  not  ss  a  man,  but 
8S  an  authour;  and  I  give  his  opinions  of 
men  and  books,  faithfully,  Whether  they 
agree  with  my  own,  or  not  I  do  admit, 
that  there  alwa^  appeared  to  me  some- 
thing of  afifoctation  in  Mr.  Harris's  manner 
of  writing:  something  of  a  habit  of  cbth^ 
iuff  plain  tnoughts  in  analytick  and  categori- 
cal formality.  But  all  his  writings  are 
imbued  with  learning;  and  all  breathe 
that  philanthropv  and  amiable  dispoaition, 
which  distinguished  bim  as  a  man  K  ' 

At  another  time,  during  our  Tour,  he 
drew  the  character  of  a  rapacious  Highland 
chief  "  with  the  strength  of  Theophrastus 
or  La  Bru^ere;  concluding  witn  these 
words:  **  Sir,  he  has  no  more  the  soul  of  a 
chief,  than  an  attorney  w)io  has  twen^r 
houses  in  a  street,  and  considers  how  much 
he  can  make  by  them." 

He  this  day,  when  we  were  by  pureebes, 
observed,  how  common  it  was  for  people  to 
talk  from  books;  to  retail  the  sentiments  of 
dthers,  and  not  their  own;  in  dhort,  to  con- 
verse without  any  originality  of  thinking. 
He  was  pleased  to  say, "  You  and  I  do  not 
talk  from  books." 

Thur$day9  4th  November.-A  was  glad 
to  have  at  length  a  very  fine  day,  on  which 
I  could  show  Dr.  Johnson  the  place  of 
2 ^ , -       . 

t  This  gendeman,  tboogfa  devoted  to  the  stadj 
of  grammar  and  dialecticks,  was  not  ao  abaoibed 
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In  it  as  to  be  without  a  aepM  of  pleasantry,  or  to 
be  oflended  at  his  favowite  topieks  being  treated 
lightly.  I  one  day  met  him  in  the  street,  as  I 
was  haiteomg  to  the  boose  of  lords,  and  told  him, 
I  was  Sony  I  oonld  not  stop,  being  rather  too  bite 
to  atti^nd  an  appeal  of  the  Duke  of  Hamifton 
against  Dooglas.  "  I  thooght,"  sakl  he,  **  their 
contest  had  been  over  long  ago.**  I  amwem^, 
*'  The  contest  oonceroing  Douglases  fifiatbn  was 
over  kftpg  ago;  bat  the  odntaA  nOw  is,  who  shall 
have  the  estate."  Hien  asniming  the  air  of  **  an 
aacient  lege  philosopher,'*  I  proceeded  thus: 
**  Were  I  to  predicate  concerning  him,  I  should 
Si7,  the  contest  fbrmeriy  was.  What  i$  he? 
The  contest  now  is.  What  has  he  ?*'  «  Right,'* 
replied  Mr.  Harris,  smilbif;,  '*  yon  have  done  with 
qnaKtff,  and  have  got  mto  quantity.** — Bos- 
wELL.  [See  ante,  as  to  Mr.  Harris's  learning, 
p.  SIO.—Ed.] 

"  [No  donbt  Shr  Alexander  Macdonald.-^ED.] 
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my  family,  which  he  has  honoured  with  so 
much  attpntion  in  his  "  Journey .'^  He  is, 
however,  mistaken  in  thinking  that  the 
Celtick  name.  Auchinleck,  has  no  relation 
to  the  natural  appearance  of  it.  I.  believe 
every  Celtick  name  of  a  place  will  be  found 
very  descriptive  Auchinleck  does  not  sig- 
nify a  itony  field,  as  he  has  said,  but  b  field 
o/  flagstone*;  and  this  place  has  a  num- 
ber of  rocks,  which  abound  in  strata  of  that 
kind.  The  "  sullen  dignity  of  the  old  cas- 
tle," as  he  has  forcibly  expressed  it  3,  de- 
lighted hiio  exceedingly.  On  one  side  of 
the  rock  on  which  its  ruius  stand,  runs  the 
river  Lugar,  which  is  here  of  considerable 
i>readth^  and  is  bordered  by  other  high 
rocks,  shaded  with  wood^  On  the  other 
side  runs  a  brook,  skirted  in  the  same  man- 
ner, but  on  a  smaller  scale. '  I  cannot  fig- 
ure a  more  romantick  scene. 

I  felt  myself  elated  here,  and  expatiated 
to  my  illustrious  Mentor  on  the  antiquity 
and  hohoui^able  alliances  of  mV  family,  and 
on  the  merits  of  its  fbunder,  Thomas  Boa- 
well,  who  was  highly  favoured  by  his  sove- 
reign, James  IV.  of  Scotland,  and  fell  with 
him  at  the  battle  df  Flodden-fiekl;  and  in 
the  glow  of  what,  I  am  sensible,  will,  in  a 
commercial  age,  be  considered  as  genealo- 
gical enthusiaem,  did  tiot  omit  to  mention 
what  I  was  sure^mjr  fViend  would  not  think 
lightly  of,  my  relation  to  the  royal  person- 
age, whose  liberality,  on  his  accession  to 
the  throne,  had  ffiven  him  comfort  and  in- 
dependence. I  have,  in  a  former  page, 
ackno'wledged  my  pride  of  ancient  blood, 
in  which  I  was  encoura^  by  Dr.  Johndon: 
my  readers  therefore  will  not  be*  surprised 
at  my  (saving, indulged  it  on  this  occasion. 

Not  far  from  the  old  castle  is  a  spot  of 
consecrated  earth,  on  which  mav  be  traced 
the  foundations  of  an  ancient  chapel,  dedi 
cated  to  St  Vincent,  and  where  in  old  times 
"was  the  place  of  p^aves"  for  the  family. 
It  grieves  me  to  thmk  that  the  remains  of 
sanctity  ( here,  which  were  considerable, 
were  dragged  awav,  and  employed  in  build- 
ing a  part  of  the  house  of  Auchinleck,  of 
the  middle  age;  which  yna  the  family  res- 
idence, till  m^  fkther  erected  that "  elegant 
modem  mansion,"  of  which  Dr.  Johnson 
speaks  so  handsomely.  Perhaps  this  chapel 
may  one  day  be  restored. 


*  [**  I  was  less  delighted  with  the  elegance  of 
the  modem  mansion  than  with  the  snllen  dignitt 
of  the  old  castle:  I  chunbered  with  Mr.  BosweU 
among  tlie  ruins,  which  afforded  strScing  images 
of  ancient  life.  Here,  in  the  ages  of  tamnlt  and 
rapfaie,  the  laiid  was  sai-psiscd  and  killed  by  the 
neighbouring  chief,  who  perhaps  might  have  ex* 
tinguished  the  iamily,  had  be  not,  in  a  few  days, 
been  seized  and  hanged,  together  with  hb  sens, 
by  Douglas,  who  came  with  his  forces  to  the 
relief  of  «fttcAm/ecA.*'<—Jo&fiaen*f  Works,  yoL 
▼iil  p.  418.->£p.l 
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Dr.  Johnson  waa  pleased  when  I  showed 
him  some  venerable  old  trees,  under  the 
shade  of  which  my  ancestors  had  walked. 
He  exhorted  me  to  plant  assiduously,  as  my 
father  had  done  to  a  i^reat  extent 

As  I  wandered  wiUi  mv  reverend  iViend 
in  the  ffroves  of  Auchinleck,  I  told  him, 
that,  if  I  survived  him,  it  was  my  intention 
to  erect  a  monument  to  him-  here,  amonp^ 
scenes  which,  in  my  mind,  were  all  ehm- 
cal;  for,  in  my  youth,  I  had  appropriated 
to  them  many  of  the  descriptions  of  the 
Roman  poets.  He  could- not  bear  to  have 
death  presented  to  him  in  any  shape;  for 
his  constitutional  melancholy  made  the 
king  of  terroufs  more  frightful.  He  turned 
off  the  subject,  saying,  "  Sir,  I  hope  to  see 
your  j^randchildren.*' 

This  forenoon  he  observed  some  cattle 
without  horns,  of  which  he  has  taken  no- 
tice in  his  **  Joumev,"'snd  seems  undecided 
whether  they  be  of  a  particular  race.  His 
doubts  appear  to  have  had  no  foundation; 
for  my  respectable  neighbour,  Mr.  Fairlie, 
who,  with  all  his  attention  to  agriculture,, 
finds  time  both  for  the  classiclra  and  his 
friends,  assunes  me  the^  are  a  distinct  spe- 
cies, and  that,  when  any  of  their  calves 
have  horns,  a  mixture  of  breed  can  be 
traced.  In  confirmation  of  his  opinion,  be 
pointed  out  to  me  the  following  passage  in 
Tacitus,  "  Nearmentu  quidem  swu  Ao- 
nor,  out  gloria  firontU; "  (De  Mor.  Oenn. 
§  5.)  whidh.he  wondered  had  escaped  Dr. 
Johnson. 

On  the  front  of  the  hous^  of  Auchinleck 
is  this  inscription: 


•QnOdpetis,  hweAt; 


Eft  Ulabpi;  animn  si  ta  bod  defidt  eqaw.'* 

ft  is  characteristick  of  the  founder;  but  Ihe 
animui  aquu$  is,  alas !  not  inheritable,  nor 
the  subject  of  devise.  He  always  talked  to 
me  as  if  it  were  in  a  man's  own  power  to 
attain  it;  but  Dr.  Johnson  tokl  me  that  he 
owned  to  him,  when  they  were  alone,  his 
persuasion  that  it  was  in  a  gre^it  measure 
constitutional,  or  the  effect  of  causes  which 
do  not  depend  on  ourseives,  and  that  Hor- 
ace boasts  too  much,  when  he  says,  aquum 
mi  animum  ip$e  parabo. 

Friday,  5/a  JVotfcmAer.— The  Reverend 
Mr.  Dun,  our  parish  minister,  who  had 
dined  with  us  yesterday,  with  some  other 
company,  hisisted  that  Dr.  Johnson  and  I 
should  dine  with  him  to-day.  This  gave 
me  an  opportunity  to  show  my  friend  the 
road  to  the  churc)i,  made  by  my  father  at  a 
great  expense,  for  above  thn^  miles,  on  lus 
own  estate,  through  a  range  of  well  en- 
closed farms,  with  a  row  of  trees  on  each 
side  of  it.  He  called  it  the  via  sacra,  and 
was  very  fi>nd  of  it.  Dr.  Johnson,  though 
he  held  notions  far  distant  from  those  of 
the  presbyterian  clergv,  yet  could  associate 
>n  good  terms  with  them.    He  indeed  oc- 
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casionally  attacked  tbem.  One  of  them 
discovered  a  narrowness  of  informatioD 
Concerning  tfie  dignitaries  of  the  church  of 
England,  amon?  whom  may  be  (bund  men 
of  the  greatest  learning,  virtue,  and  pie^, 
and  of  a  trulv  apostolic  character^  He 
talked  before  Dr.  Johnson  of  fat  bishops 
and  droW9V  deans ;  and,  in  short,  seemed 
to  believe  the  illiberal  and  profane  scoffings 
of  professed  satirists,  or  vulear  railers.  Dr. 
Johnson  was  so  highly  offended,  that  he 
said  to  him,  «*  Sir,  you  know  no  more  of 
our  church  than  a  Hottentot*'  I  was  sor- 
ry that  he  brought  this  upon  himself. 

SMurday,  mk  N&oefMtr.^-^l  cannot  be 
certain  whether  it  was  on  this  day,  or  a 
former,  that  Dr.  Johnson  and  my  father 
came  in  collision.  If  I  recollect  right,  the 
contest  began  while  mj  father  was  showing 
him  his  collection  of  medals;  and  Oliver 
Cromwell's  coin  unfortunately  introdnced 
Charles  the  First  and  toiyism.  They  be- 
came exceedingly  warm  and  violent^  and  I 
was  very  much  distressed  by  being  pfresent 
at  such  an  altercation  between  two  men, 
both  of  whom  I  reverenced;  yet  I  dust 
not  interfere.  It  would  certainly  be  veiy 
unbecoming  in  me  to  exhibit  my'houqured 
father  and  my  respected  friend,  as  intelle^ 
tual  gladiators,  for  the  entertainment  of  the 
publick;  and  therefore  I  suppress  what 
woukl^  I  dare  say,  make  an  interesting 
scene  in  this  dramatick  sketch,  this  account 
of  the  transit  of  Johnson  over  the  Caledo- 
nian hemisphere*. 


the  laod-loap- 
iw  tail  do 


>  [Old  Lord  Auchinleck  was  an  aUe  lawyw, 
a  good  scholar,  after  the  manner  of  Scottand,  and 
highly  valued  his  own  advantage!  as  a  man  of 
gwid  estate  and  aUcient  family;  and,  moreover,  he 
was  a  itnct  presbYterian  and  whig  of  the  oU 
Soottidi  cast  'Hub  dkl  not  prevent  his  being 
a  terribly  fffond  ariitoent;  and  great  was  ilw 
conlsmpt  he  entertained  and  expraned  for  hii  aoa 
James,  ibr  the  natoro  of  \m  friendriiipB  aSd  Ae 
character  of  the  penonages  of  whom  he  was  «i»- 

foui  one  after  another.  "  There's  nae  hope  hi 
Btnie,  niOQ/'  be  sakl  to  a  (nend  <•  Jamie  « 
aaen  clean  gyte. — What  do  yon  think,  mon? 
He'idonewi'.Paoli— 4ie*ioffwi'  the  lai 
iiig  scoundrel  of  a  Conican;  and  wfaoae 
you  think  he  has  pinned  hiniBelf  to  now,  moa?* 
Here  the  old  judge  sommoned  op  a  neer  of 
sovereign  contempt.  •«  A  dominie, 
dominie;  he  keeped  a  scbnle,  and  caa'd  it  an 
acaadamy."  ProbaUv  if  thia  had  heea  reported 
to  Johnson,  be  would  have  felt  it  mors  gallisf, 
for  he  never,  much  hked  to  think  of  that  period  of 
his  life  :  it  would  have  aggrsrsted  bis  diiUke  o( 
Lord  Aachinleck's  whjggery  and 

Thete  the  old  loid  earned  to  t  

height,  that  once  when  a  coontrymas  came  is 
to  state  some  jostioe  bosinea,  and  btiog  leqairad 
to  make  his  oath,  declined  to  do  aobeis»o  hii 
lordship,  beoaose  he  was  not  a  eovetumied  mag- 
iMrate, — <*  b  that  a'  your  objectkm,  mon  ?'*  nid 
the  judge;  ^*  come  yonr  ways  in  here,  and  we*Il 
baith  ofostaktbe  solemn  league  and  oovsnaM 
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Yf  1 1  ihink  I  may,  without  impropriety, 
mention  one  circumstance,  as  an  instance 
of  my  father's  address.  Dr.  Johnson  chal- 
lenged him,  as  he  did  us  all  at  Talisker,  to 
point  out  any  theological  works  of  merit 
written  hv  preshyterian  ministers  in  Scot- 
land. My  father,  whose  studies  did  not' 
lie  much  m  that  way,  owned  to  me  aiter- 
wards,  that  he  was  somewhat'  at  a  loss 
how  to  answer,  but  that  luckily  he  recol- 
lected having  rekd  in  catalogues  the  title 
of  Durham  on  the  Oalatians;  upon  which 
he  boldly  said,."  Pray,  sir,  have  you  read 
Mr.  Durham's  excellent  commentary  on 
the  Galatians.^"  "No,  sir,"  said  Dr. 
Johnson.  By  this  lucky  thought  my  father 
kept  him  at  bay,  and  for  some  time  enjoyed  his 
triumph  1,  but  his  antagonist  sooa  made  a 
retort,  which  I  forbear  to  tnention.        ,  , 

In  the  course  of  their  altercation,  whig- 
gism  and  presbyterianism,  toryism  ami 
episcopacy,  were  terribly  bufieted.  My 
worthy  hereditary  friend,  Sir  John  Pritiigle, 
never  having  been  mentioned,  happily  e»- 
caoed  without  a  bruise. 

My  father's  opinion  of  Dr.  Johnson  may 
be  conjectured  from  the  name'  he  afler- 
wards  p^ave  him,  which  was  Ursa  Muoa. 
But  it  IS  not  true,  as  has  been  reported,  that 
it  Was  in  consequence  of  my  saying  that  he 
was  a  eomteUation  of  genius  and  literature. 
It  was  a  sly  abrupt  expression  to  one  of  his 
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togeth^.*'  The  oath  was  accordingly  agreed  and 
•worn  to  by  both,  and  I  dare  say  H  was  the  last 
time  it  ever  received  snch  homage.  It  may  be 
aunnised  hew  lar  Lord  Aachioleekj  socl^  as  he  ii 
here  described,  was  Ukelj  to  soit  a  high  tory'  and 
episcopalian  like  Johnson.  vAs  they  approached 
Aachinleck,  Boewell  coujnred  Johnson  l^  all  the 
ties  of  nigaid,  and  in  requital  of  the  services  he 
had  rendered  him  npon.  his  tonr,  that  he  wonld 
spare  two  subjects  in  tenderness  to  his  fsthe^'s 
prejndices;  the  fint  related  to. Sir  John  Pringle, 
prnklent  of  the  royal  society,  aboni  whoioi  time 
was  then  soma  dkiimte  current;  the  second  eoo- 
cenked  the  general  question  of  whig  and  toiy. 
Sir  John  Pringle,  as  Boawell  says,  escaped^  but 
the  controversy  between  toiy  and  covenanter 
raged  with  great  fury,  and  aided  in  Johnson's 
predsipg  upon  the  old  judge  the  qnestioa,  what 
good  Cromwell,  of  whom  he  had  said  something 
derogatory,  had  over  done  to  his  country;  when, 
aAer  being  much  tortured.  Lord  Auclnnleek  at 
last  spoke  out,  "  God,  doctor!  he  gart  'kings  ken 
that  thev  had  a  ii<A  in  their  neck."  He  Unght 
kings  they  had  a  joint  in  their  necks.  Jamie 
then  set  to  mediatiii^  between  his  father  and  the 
philosopher,  and  a%ail]ii|  himself  of  the  jadga'a 
ieiMe  of  hospitality,. which  was  punctilkitts,  re- 
duced the  debate  to  more  order. — ^Waj«tsr 
Scott.] 

*  [AH  parties  seem  to  have  here  been  in  a  happy 
state  of  ignorance;  for  Mr.  Chabnen  informs  me, 
that  there,  is  no  such  book  as  Durham  **  on  the 
GaloHant,"  though  tberai  is  *<  on  the  lUt^t^- 
(ion."->Ei>.] 


brethren  on  the  bench  of  the  court  of  ses- 
sion, in  which  Dr.  Johnson  was  then 
standing;  but  it  was  not  said  in  his  hear- 
ing. 

Sundatfy  1th  Nwemher.^My  father  and 
I  went  to  publick  worship  in  our  paridh 
church,  in  which  I  regretted  thai  Dr.  John- 
son would  not  join  us;  for,  though  we  have 
thferc  no  fonp  of  prayer,  nor  magnificent' 
solemnity,  yet,  aa  God  is  worshipped  in 
spirit  axid  in  tnith^  and  the  same  doctrines 
preached  as  in.  the  church  of  {England,  my 
friend  would  certamly  have  shown  more 
liberality,  had  he  attended.  I  doubt  not, 
however,  but  he  employed  hia  time  in  pri- 
vate to  very  good  purpose,  fiis  uniform 
and  fervent  piety  was  manifested  on  many 
occasions  during  our  tour,  which  I  have 
not  mentioned.  His  reason  for  n6t  joining 
in  preshyterian  worship  has  been  recorded 
in  a  former  page  ». 

Mond^f  Sti  November. — Notwithstand- 
jng  the  altercation  that  had  passed,  my 
father,  who  had  tlie  dignified  courtesy  ct 
an  old  baron,  was  very  civil  to  Dr.  Johnson, 
and  po>Iitely  attended^  him  to  the post^haise 
which  was  to  convey  ns  to  Edinburgh. 

Thus  they  partei.  They  are  now  in 
another,  and  a  higher  state  of  existence: 
and .  as  they  were  both  worthy  christian 
men,  I  trust  they  have  met  in  happiness. 
But  I  must  observe,  in  justice  to  my  friend'j 
political  prin<^ipled,  and  my  own,  that  they 
have  met  in  a  place  where  there  is  no  room 
for  vfhiggtsm. 

We  came  at  night  to  a  good  inn  at  Ham- 
ilton.   I  recollect  no  more. 

Tuesday^  9th  NovenUter. — I  wished  to 
have  shown  Dr.  Johnson  the  Duke  of 
Hamilton's  houi^,  commonly  called  the 
palace  orHamilton,  which  is  close  by  the 
town.  It  is  an  object  which,  having  been 
pointed  out  to  me  as  a  splendid  edifice, 
from  my  earliest  years,  in  travelling  between 
Auchinleck  and  Edinburgh,  has  still  great 
grandeur  in  my  imaffination.  My  friend 
consented  to  stop,  and  view  the  outside  of 
it,  but  couki  not  be  i>er8Uaded  to  sto  into  it. 

We  arrived  this  night  at  Edinburgh,  a^ 
ter  an  absence  of  eighty-three  days.  For 
five  weeks  together,  of  the  tempestuous 
season,  there  had  been  no  account  received 
of  us.  I  cannot  express  how  happy  1  was 
on  finding  inyself  again  at  home.  ^ 

Wednendiuy  \Oih  -yonem&er.— Old  Mr 
Drumiifiond,  the  bookseller,  came  to  break 
fast.  Dr.  Johnson  and  he  had  not  met  for 
ten  years.  There  was  respect  on  his  side 
and  kindness  on  Dr.  Johnsbn^.  8oon  af- 
terwards Lord  Elibank  came  in,  and  was 
much  pleased  at  seeing  Dr.  Johnson  in 
Scotland.  His  lordship  said,  *<  hardly  any 
thing  seemed  to  him  more  improbable.'* 
Dr.  Johnson  had  a  very  high  opinion  of 

'  See  ante,  p.  862.~Bb8WEi.u 
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him.  Speaking  of  him  to  me,  he  chaYac- 
terised  hira  thus:  "  Lord  Elibank  haa  read 
a  great  deal.  It  is  true,  I  can  find  in  books 
ail  that  he  haa  read;  but  he  has  a  great 
deal  of  what  is  in  books,  proved  by  the 
test  of  real  life."  Indeed,  there  have  been 
few  men  whose  conversation  discovered 
more  knowledge  enlivened  by  fancy  J.  He 
published  several  small  niecea  of  distin- 
guished merit;  and  has  left  some  in  manu- 
script, in  particular  an  account  of  the  Expe- 
dition agi^nst  Carthajgfena,  in  which  he 
served  as  an  officer  in  the  army.  His 
writings  deserve  to  be  collected.  He  was 
the  early  patron  of  Dr.  Robertson,  the 
nistorian,  and  Mr.  Home,  the  trafl[ick  poet; 
who,  when  they  were  ministers  of  country 
parishes,  lived. near  his  seat  He  told  me, 
**  I  saw  these  la4s  had  talents,  and  fhey 
were  much  with  me."  I  hope  they  wHl  pay  a 
grateful  tribute  to  his  memory. 

The  morning  was  chiefly  taken  up  by 
•Dr,  Johnson's  giving  him  an  account  of 
our  Tour.  The  subject  of  diflerence  in 
political  principles  ^as  introduced.  John- 
son. *^  It  is  much  increased  by  opposition. 
There  was  a  violent  whig,  with  whom  I  used 
to  contend  with  great  eagerness.  Afler  his 
death  I  felt  my  torvism  much  abated."  I 
suppose  he  meant  Mr.  Walmsley  of  Lich- 
field'^, who$e  character  he  has  drawn  ao 
weH  in  his  life  of  Edmund  Smith. 

Mr.  Naime  came  in,  and  he  and  I  accoin- 
panied  Dr.  Johnson  to  Edinburgh  castle, 
which  he  owned  was  "  a  great  place."  But 
I  must  mention,  bs  a  striking  instance  of 
that  spirit  of  contradiction  to  which  he  had 
a  strong  propensity,  when  Lord  Elihanjc 
was  some  aays  afler  talking  of  it  with  the 
natural  elation  of  a  Scotchman^  or  of  ai^ 
man  who  is  protid  of  a  stately  fortress  in 
his  own  country.  Dr.  Johnson  aflected  to 
despise  itj  observing,  that  "  it  would  make 
a  good^Von  in  England." 

Lest  It  shoukl  be  supposed  that  I  have 
suppressed  one  of  his  salKes  against  my 
country,  it  mav  not  be  improper  here  to 
correct  a  mistaken  account  that  has  been 
ciKCulated,  as  to  his  conversation  this  day. 
It  has  been  said,  that  being  desired  to  at- 
tend to  the  noble  prospect  from  the  Castle- 
hill,  he  replied,  <*  sir,  the  noblest  prospect 
that  a  Scotchman  ever  sees  is  toe  nigh 
road  that  leads  him  to  London."  This 
lively  sarcasm  was. thrown  out  at  a  tavern 
in  London,  in  my  presence,  many  years 
before. 

'  [Lord  Elibank  made  a  happy  retort  on  Dr. 
JohiMon'i  definition  of  oata,  as  the  food  of  hones 
in  Ei^buid  and  of  men  in  Scotland.  "  Yee,>'  eakl 
he;  **  and  where  eke  will  you  see  aiuh  Horses 
and  suehttnen  ?'* — ^Walter  Scott.] 

*  [See  ante,  p.  196,  where  reasona  are  given 
wlnr  it  h  unlikely  that  this  was  Mr.  Walmiley. 


We  had  with  us  to-day  at  dinner,  at  my 
house,  the  Lady  Dowager  Colvill^,  and 
Lady  Anne  Erakine  «,  sisters  of  the  fiarlof 
Kelly:  the  Honourable  Archibald  Crakine, 
who  Kas  now  succeeded  to  that  Utle^; 
Lord  Elibank,  the  Reverend  Dr.  Blair, 
Mr.  Tytler^  the  acute  vindicator  of  Mary, 
Queen  of  Scots,  and  [his  son,  the  advo- 
cate s.] 

Fingal  being  talked  of,  Dr.  Johnson,  who 
used  to  boast  that  he  had,  frcmi  the  fint, 
resisted  both  Oastan  and  the  ^ants  of 
Patagonia>  averred  his  positive  disbelief  of 
its  authenticity.  Lord  Elibank  said,  *'  I  am 
sure  it  is  not  M'Pherson's.  Mr.  Johnsoa, 
I  keep  company  a  great  deal  with  yon;  it 
is  known  I  do.  I  may  borrow  from  you 
better  things  than  I  can  aay  myself,  and 
give  them  aa  my  own;  but  if  I  abould, 
every  body  will  Jcnow  whose  they  arc'* 
The  Doctor  was  not  softened  by  this  com- 
pliment. He  denied  merit  to  Fingal,  sup> 
posing  it  to  be  the  production  of  a  man  who 
has  had  the  advaUtages  that  the  present 
age  affords  J  and  said,  '^  Nothing  is  more 
easy  than  to  write  enough  in  that  atyle,  if 
once  you  begin  7.'*  [Young  Mr.  Tytler 
briskly  stepped  forward,  and  aaid,  _ 
"  Fingal  is  certainly  genuine,  (or  I 
have  heard  a  great  part  of  it  repeated  in 
the  original."  Dr.  Johnson  indignantly 
asked  him,  *<Sir,  do  yon  understand  the 
original?'*  TTTLEa.  "No,  sir."  Jona- 
•oif.  «  Why,  then,  we  see  to  what  tku 
testimony  comes:  thus  iti8^*'    He  afler- 


•  [Lady  Elisabeth  Enkine,  daaghler  of  the 
fifth  Eari  of  Kellie,  wuk»w  of  Mr.  Waher  Mao- 
farlaoe,  and  wife,  by  a  leeood  mairiage,  of  dis 
fi>nrth  Lord  Colrille:  die  died  in  1794,  ia  her 
sixtieth  year. — ^t>,] 

*  [Lady  Anne,  bom  k  1796;  died  in  1802, 
namaitied.-— Em] 

*  [Aa  setenih  eail;  bom  in  1786:  lis  died  ia 
1797,  unmarried.-— Ed.3 

•  [Thoae  are  the  words  of  the  fint  editioo,  ia 
liea  of  which,  for  a  reoeoa  that  wiD  appev 
praeently,  Mr.  Beswell  afterwarda  oahititatod  the 
words  •«  aome  other  frieoda.*'  Yom^  Mr.  Tyte, 
the  advocate,  h^came  afterwards  a  lord  of  seHaoa, 
under  the  title  of  Lord  WodehoMeKe.— Ed.] 

'  I  desre  not  to  be  nndeiMood  as  agreeing  en* 
Hrely  with  the  opinwns  of  Dr.  JofaMon,  wSah  I 
relate  without  any  remark.  •  The  raaay  imitatioBt, 
however,  of  Fufgal,  that  haTe  been  poblkiied. 
iDonfirm  thii  obeervatam  m  a  eonakienUs  degree. 
•^-BoswsLin 

«  [In  plaoe  of  thii  PMsaga  of  the  fint  edftkn, 
Mr.  Boswell  aftemrarAi  aafaatitnted  th^  Ibllowiiw: 
"One  gentletnaB  in  company  CTprcaaiug  ha 
opinion  *  that  Fingd  waa  certainly  goiniiie,  fiir 
that  he  had  heard  a  mat  part  of  a  rdpeated  m 
the  original, *~*<Dr.  Johnaon  iDd^Baally  aaked 
him,  whether  he  undenlood  the  oiigina!;  te 
which  an  answer  being  given  in  the  nc^atSve, 
*  Why,  then,'  aaid  Dr.  Johnaon,  <  we  see  to  wIh( 
this  teatimony  eomea:  thw  it  ii.' »' — Ed.] 
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imidB  aaid  to  nte,  **  Did  voa  obsenre  the 
TTonderful  eonfidence  with  which  young 
Tytler  advanced  with  his  ftont  ready 
hrazedP'] 

I  meDtioned  this  as  v^remarkable  proof 
how  Kable  the  mind  of  man  b  to  credulity, 
when  not  gruarded  by  such  strict  examina^ 
tion  as  diat  which  Dr.  Johnson  habitually 
practised.  The  talents  and  integrity  of  the 
gentleman  who  made  the  remark  are  un- 
questionable; yet,  4iad  not  Dr.  Johnson 
made  him  advert  to  the  consideration,  that 
he  who  does  not  understand  a  language 
cannot  know  that  something  which  is  re- 
cited to  him  is  in  that  language,  he  might 
have  believed,  and  reported  to  this  hour, 
that  he  had  <*  heard  a  great  part  of  Fingal 
repeated  in  the  orti^nai.'' 

For  the  satisfaction  of  those  on  the  north 
of  the  Tweed,  who  may  think  Dr.  Johi>- 
son's  account  of  Caledonian  credulity  and 
inaccuracy  too  strong,  it  is  but  fair  to  add, 
that  he  admitted  the  same  kind  of  ready 
belief  might  be  found  in  his  own  country. 
'*  He  would  undertake,"  he  said,  "  to  write 
an  epick  poem  on  the  stoiy  of  Robin  Hood, 
and  half 'England,  to  whom  the  names  and 
places  he  should  mention  in  it  are  familiar, 
would  believ0  and  declare  they  had  heard  it 
from  their  earliest  years." 

One  of  his  objections  to  the  authentici^ 
of  Fingal,  during  the  conversation  at  Ulin- 
iah,  is  omitted  in  m^  Journal,  but  I  perfectly 
recollect  it  "  Why  is  <  not  the  original 
deposited  in  some  publick  library,  instead  of 
exhibiting  attestations  of  its  existence? 
Suppose  there  were  a  question  in  a  court  of, 
justice,  whether  a  man  be  dead  or  alive. 
Vouaverheis  alive,  and  you  bring  fiAy 
witnesses  to  swear  it*  I  answer,  <  Why  do 
you  not  produce  the  man?'"  This  is  an 
argument  founded  on  one  of  the  first'princi- 
ples  of  the  law  of  evidence,  which  Gilbert  i 
would  have  heldtto  be  irrefragable. 

I  do  not  think  ijt  incumbent  pn  me  to  give 
any  precise  decided  opinion  upon  this  ques- 
tion, as  to  which  I  believe  more  than  some, 
and  less  than  others*  The  subject  i^pears 
to  have  now  become  very  uninteresting  to 
the  publick.    That  Fingal  is  not  from  be- 

g inning  to  end  a  translation  from  the  Oae- 
ck,  but  that  some  passages  have  been 
supplied  by  the  editor  to  connect  the  whole, 
I  have  heard  admitted  by  very  warm  advo- 
cates for  its  authenticity.  If  this  be  the 
case,  why  are  not  these  distinctly  ascertain- 
ed ?  Antiquaries  and  admirers  of  the  work 
may  complain,  that  they  are  in  a  situ- 
ation similar  to  that  of  the  unhappy  gentle- 
man whose  wife  informed  him,  on  her 
deathbed,  that  one  of  their  reputed  chiMrea 
was  not  his;  and,  when  he  eagerly  begged 
her  to  declare  which  of  them  it  was,  she 
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>  [Chief  Baron  Gilbert  wrote  a  treatise  on  £vi- 
icnee.— Eo.] 


answered,  "  That  j^ou  shall  never  know;" 
and  expired,  Icavmg  him  in  irremediable 
doubt  as  to  them  all. 

I  beg  leave  now  to  say  something  upon 
se^d-sight,  of  which  I  have  related  two 
instances,  as  they  impressed  my  mind  at  the 
time  K  I  own,  I  returned  from  the  Hebri- 
des with  a  considerable  degree x»f  faith  in  the 
many  stories  of  that  kmd  which  I  heard 
with  a  too  easy  acquiescence,  without  any 
ck)ee  examinatioii  of  the  evidence:  but, 
since  that  time,  my  belief  in  those  stories 
Jias  been  much  weakened,  by  reflecting  on 
the  careless  inaccuracy  of  narrative  in  cem . 
mon  matters,  from  which  we  may  certainly 
conclude  that  there  may  be  the  sam^  in 
what  is  more  extraordinaiy.  It  is  but  just, 
however,  to  add,  that  the  belief  in  second- 
sight  is  not  peculiar  to  the  Highlands  and 

Some  years  after  our  Tour,  a  cause  was 
tried,  in  the  court  of  session,  where  the 
principal  fact  to  be  ascertained  was,  whether 
a  ship-master,  who  used  to  frequent  the 
Western  Highlands  and  Isles,  was  drowned 
in  one  particular  year,  or  in  the  year  after. 
A  great  number  of  witnesses  from  those 
parte  were  examined  on  each  side,  and 
swore  directly  contrary  to  each  other  upon 
this  simple  question.  One  of  them^  a  very 
respecteele  chieflain,  who  toU  me  a  story 
of  second-sight,  which  I  have  not  mentinn- 
-ed,  but  which  I  too  implicitly  believed,  had 
in  this  case,  previous  to  this  puhhck  exami- 
nation, not  onlv  said,  but  attested  under  his 
hand,  that  he  had  seen  the  ship-master  in 
the  year  subsequent  to  that  in  which  the 
court  waa  ^ally  satisfied  he  was  drowned. 
When  interrogated  with  the  strictness  of 
judicial  inquirv,  and  under  the  awe  of  an 
oath,  he  recollected  himself  better,  and  re- 
tracted what  he  had  fohnerly  asserted,  apol- 
ogising fbr  his  inaccuracy,|by  telling  the 
judges,  <*  A  man  will  f«y  wnat  he  will  not 
iwettr,"  By  many  he  was  much  censured, 
and  it  was  msintained  that  every  ^ntleman 
would  be  as  attentive  to  truth  without  the 
sanction  of  an  oath  as  with  it.  Dr.  Johnson, 
though  he  himself  was  distinguished  at  all 
times  by  a  scrupuk)us  adherence  to  truth, 
controverted  this  proposition;  and  as  a  proof 
that  this  was  not,  though  it  ought  to  be,  the 
case,  urged  the  very  different  decisions  of 
elections  under  Mr.  Orenville^  Act,  from 
those  formerly  made.  ••Gentlemen  will 
not  pronounce  upon  oath,  what  they  would 
have  said,  and  voted  in  the  house,  without 
that  sanction." 

However  difficult  it  may  be  for  men  who 
believe  in  preternatural  communications,  in 
modem  times,  to  satisfy  those  who  are  of  a 
different  opiuion,  th^  may  easily  refute  the 
doctrine  or  their  opponents,  who  impute  a 
belief  in  second-sight  to  superstition.    To 


[See  Maeleod*!  M« 
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entertain  a  visionary  notion  that  end  sees  a 
distant  or  future  event  may  be  called  sn»er- 
stition;  but  the  correspondence  of  the  fact 
or  event  with  sucl^  an  impression  on  the 
fancy,  thoug^h  certainly  vrfry  wonderful,  if. 
proved,  has  no  more  connexion  with  soper- 
Btition  than  magnetiam  or  electricity. 

After  dinner  various  topicks  were  discuss- 
ed: but  I  recx>Uectonly  oneparticular*  Dr. 
Johnson  compared  the  different  talents  of 
Garrick  and  Foote»  as  companions,  and  gave 
Garrick  matly  the  preference  for  eleffance, 
though,  he  aUowed  Foote  extraordinary, 
powers  of  entertainment.  He  said, "  Gar- 
rick is  restrained  by  some  principle;  but 
Foote  has  the  advantage  of  an  unlimited 
range.<  Garrick  has  some  delicacy  of  feeK 
Ing;  it  is  possible  to  pqt  him  out:*  yom  may 
get  the  better  of  him;  but  Foote  is  the  most 
incompressible  fellow  that  I  ever  knew: 
when  you  have  driven  him  into  a  comer, 
and  thi^k  you  are  sure  of  him,  he  runs 
'  through  between  your  le^,  or  jumps  aver 
your  head,  and  makes  his. escape." 

Dr.  Erekine  and  Mr.  Robert  Walker, 
two  very  respectable  ministers  of  Edin- 
burgh* supped  with  us,  as  did  the  Reverend 
Dr.  Webster.  The  conversation  turned  on 
the  Moravian  missions,  and  on  the  method- 
ists.  D r.  Johnson  observed  in  general,  that 
missionaries  were  too  sangoine  in  their  ac^ 
counts  of  their  success  among  savages^  and 
that  much  of  what  they  tell  is  not  to  be  be- 
lieved. He  owned  that  the  methodists  had 
^onegood;  had  spread  religious  impressions 
among  the  vulgar  part  of  mankind;  but,  he 
said,  3iey  had  great  bitterness  against  other 
Christians,  and  that  he  never  coukl  get  a 
methodistto  explain  in  what  he  excelled 
others;  that  it  dways  ended  in  the  indis- 
pensable necessity  of  hearing  one  of  their 
preachers. 

Thursday  y  ||fA  November. — Principal 
Robertson  came  to  us  as  we  sat  at  break- 
fast :  he  advanced  to  Dr,  Johnson,  repeating 
a  line  of  Virgil,  which  I  forget.  I  suppose, 
either 

PMt  varios  cams,  per  tot  ^iacrimina  r«nim.\ 
or 
— moltam  iUe  et  Jams  jactatus,  et  alto  *. 

Every  body  had  accosted  us  with  some 
studied  compliment  on  our  return.  Dr. 
Johnson  said,  « I  am  really  ashamed  of  the 
congratulations  which  we  receive.  We  are 
addressed  as  if  we  had  made  a  voyage  to 
Nova  Zembia,  and  suffered  €[vt  persecu- 
tions in  Japan."  And  he  afterwards  re- 
marked, that  <<  to  see  a  man  come  up  with  a 
formal  air,  and  a  Latin  line,  when  we  had 
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no  fatigue  and  no  danger,  was  provoking." 
I  told  him,  he  was  not  sensible  of  the  dao- 

Ser,  having  lain  under  cover  in  the  boat 
uring  the  storm:  he  was  like  the  ehk^en, 
that  hides  its  head  under  its  wing,  and  then 
thinks  itself  safe. 

Lord  Ehbank  came  to  na,  as  did  Sir 
William  Forbes.  The  rash  attempt  in 
.1746  beiuff  mentioned,  I  observed,  that  it 
would  maae  a  fine  piece  of  history  3.  Dr, 
Johnson  said  it  wouM.  Lord  Elibank 
doubted  whether  any  man  of  ttis  age  coukl 
ffive'  it  impartially.  JoHirsov.  **  A  man, 
by  talking  with  those  of  difierent  aides,  who 
were  actors  in  it,  and  putting  down  all  diat 
he  hears,  may  in  time  collect  the  materials 
of  a  good  narrative.  You  are  to  eonaider, 
all  history  was  at  first  oral.  I  suppose  Vol- 
taire was  fifty  years  in  collecting  his  *  Louis 
XIV.>  which  he  did  in  the  wav  that  I  am 
proposing."  RoanaTsoH.  '<H«  dbki  ao. 
lie  lived  much  with  all  the  great  peofde 
who  were  concerned  in  that  reign,  and 
heard  them  talk  of  eveiv  thing;  aind  then 
either  took  Mr.  BoswelPs  way  of  writing 
down  what  he.heard,  or,  which  is  as  good, 
preserved  it  in  his  memoij;  for  he  has  a 
wonderful  memory."  With  the  leave, 
however,  of  this  elegant  historian,  no  munH 
memo^can  preservrfkcts  or  sayings  with 
such  ndelity  aa  may  be  done  by  writing 
them  down  when  uiey  are  recent.  Dr. 
Robertson  said,  '<  It  was  now  full  time  to 
make  such  a  collection  as  Dr.  Johnson  sug- 
gested; for  many  of  the  people  ^o  were 
then  in  arms  were  droppmg  off;  and  bodi 
whigs  and  Jacobites  were  now  come  to  talk 
with  moderation."  Lord  Elibanksaid  to 
him,  "  Mr.  Robertson,  the  fiiat  thing  that 
gave  me  a  high  opinion  of  yon  was  your 
sayinjr  in  the  Select  Society  ^,  while  parties 
ran  high,  soon  afler  the  year  1745,  that  yon 
did  not  think  worse  of  a  man^  moral  char- 
acter for  his  having  been  in  lebellioiu  This 
was  venturinj^  to  utter  a  libera]  sentiment, 
while  both  sides  had  a  detestation  of  each 
other."  • 
Dr.  Johnson  observed,  that  being  in  re- 


1  ThnnA   Tariooi  knarda  ai 
*  Lon^  laboun  bodi  fey  8ta  and 


laad  he  bore.— DryrieR. 


*  [It  were  to  be  wiabad  that  the 
of  Sir  Walter  Scott,  wbkh  baa  eraated  a  Emo-  '. 
pean  intereat  in  the  detaile  of  the  Scotch  chancier  I 
aod  maiiBen,  aboiild  give  m  a  hiatonr  of  the 
young  Pretender'a  prooeedii^  Mr.  Boswell*s 
notes,  the  work  called  "  Aacanins,'*  the  joaniah 
in  the  Loclchart  papen,  and  the  periodical  pnUi 
cations  of  the  day,  contain  a  great  deal  of  the 
prince's  pevaonal  history;  and  m  archiTea  of  the 

.  paUib  offioea  and  the  Stnait  papen  woold  proba- 
bly be  open  to  his  inqnirieaL  There  is  perhaps 
little  new  to. tell,  bat  it  might  be  coUeeted  into 
one  view,  and  the  iaterast  beiriueaed  by  hia  ad* 
Durable  powen  of  narratMin. — £d.] 

*  A  sooiety  for  debate  in  Edinbaigh, 
ingof  the  nnost  eminent  men. — ^BoswatJU 


BKBRrDtS.] 

bellion  (Vom  a  notion  of  another's  right 
not  connected  with  d^praTitr;  and  that  vre 
had  this  proof  of  it,  tnat  all  mankind  ap- 
pended the  pa^rdoning  of  rehels;  whicli 
tbey  would  not  do  in  the  case  of  robbers 
and  murderers.  He  said,  with  a  smile,  that 
**  he  wondered  that  the  phrase  otunnalural 
rebellion  should  be  so  much  used,  for  that 
all  rebellion  was  natural  to  man."   . 
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As  I  kept  no  Journal  of  any  thing  that 
passed  after  this  morning,  1  shall,  from 
memory,  group  toffether  this  and  the  other 
days  tiu  that  on  which  Dr  Johnson  d^arU 
ed  for  London.  They  were  in  all  nine  days: 
on  which  he  dined  at  Lady  ColvitPs,  Lord 
Hailes's,  Sir  Adolphus  Oughton's,  Sfr  Alex- 
ander Dick's^  Pnncijwl  Robertson's,  Mr. 
M^Laurin's,  and  thnce  at  Lord  Elibank's 
seat  in  the  country,  where  we  also  passed 
two  nights.  He  supped  tit  the  Honourable 
Alexander  Gordon's,  now  one  of  our  judfce, 
by.  the  title  of  Lord  Rockville;  at  Mr. 
Naime's,  now  also  one  of  our  judees,  hy 
the  title  of  Lord  Dunsinan;  at  Dr.  Blair's, 
and  Mr.  Tytler's;  and  at  my  house  thrice, 
one  eyening  with  a  numerous  company, 
chiefly  gen&nken  of  the  law;  another  with 
Mr.  MeuEies  of  Culdares,  and  Lord  Mon^ 
boddo,  who  disengaged  himself  on  purpose 
to  meet  him;-  and  the  eyening  on  wnich  we 
returhed  from  Lord  Elibank's,  he  supped 
with  my  wife  and  me  hy  ourselyes. 

He  breakfasted  at  Dr.  Webster's,  at  old 
Mr.  Drummond's,  and  at  Dr.  Blacklock's; 
and  spent  one  ibrenoon  at  my  uncle  Dr. 
Boswell's,  who  showed  him  his  cnrious 
museum;  and,  as  he  was  an  elegant  scholar, 
and  a  physician  bred  in  the  school  of  Boer- 
haaye.  Dr.  Johnson  was  pleased  with  his 
company. 

On  the  mornings  when  he  breakfasted  at 
my  house,  he- had,  from  ten  o'clock  till  one 
or  two,  a  constant  levee  of  various  persons, 
of  very  different  characters  and  descriptions. 
I  could  not  attend  him,  being  obliged  to  be 
in  the  court  of  session;  but  my  wife  was  so 
good  as  to  devote  the  greater  part  of  the 
morning  tb  the  endless  task  of  pouring  out 
tea  for  my  friend  and  his  visitors. 

Such  was  the  disposition  of  his  time  at 
Edinburgh.  He  said  one  eyening  to  me, 
in  a  fit  of  languor,  "  Sir,  we  have  oeen  har- 
assed by  invitations."  1  acquiesced.  «  Ay, 
sir,"  he  replied;  *<but  how  much  worse 
would  it  have  been  if  we  had  been  neglect- 
ed?'* 

From  what  has  been  recorded  in  this 
Journal,  it  may  well  be  supposed  that  a 
variety  of  admirable  conversation  has  been 
lost,  by  my  neglect  to  preserve  it.  I  shall 
endeavour  to  recollect  some  of  it  as  well  as 
I  can.  , 

At  Ludy  Cohrill's,  to  whom  I  am  proud 
to  introduce  any  stranger  of  eminence,  that 


he  may  see  what  dignity  and  grace  is  to  be 
found  m  Scotland,  an  officer  observed  that 
he  had  heard  Lord  Mansfield  was  not  a 
great  English  lawyer.  Jomivsok.  "  Why, 
sir,  suppMing  Lord  Mansfield  not  to  have 
the  splendid  taksnts  which  he  possesses,  he 
must  be  a  great  English  lawyer,  fVom  hav- 
ing been  so  long  at  the  bar,  and  having 
pused  tlirough  sp  many  of  the  great  offices 
of  the  law.  Sir,  you  may  as  well  maintain 
that  a  carrier,  who  has  driven  a  packhorse 
between  Edinburgh  and  Berwick  for  thirty 

Ctrs,  does  not  know  the  toad,  as  that 
rd  Mansfield  does  not  know  the  law  of 
England." 

At  Mr.  Naime's  he  drew  the  character 
of  Richardson,  the  authour  of  CUfrisMhy 
with  a  strong  yet  delicate  pencil.  I  lament 
much  that  I  have  not  preserved  it ;  I  only 
remember  that  he  expressed  a  high  opinion 
of  his  talents  and  virtues ;  but  observed 
that  <<  Jiis  perpetual  study  was  to  ward  off 
petty  inconveniencieSy  and  procure  petty 
pleasures;  that  his  love  of  continual  superi- 
ority was  such  that  he  took  care  to  be 
always  surrounded  by  women,  who  listened 
to  him  implicitly,  and  did  not  venture  to 
controvert  his  opinions^ ;  and  that  his 
desire  of  distinction  was  so  great,  that  he 
used  to  give  large  vails  to  the  Speaker 
Onslow's  servants,  that  they  might  treat 
him  with  respect" 

On  the  same  evening,  he  would  not  allow 
that  the  private  life  of  a  judge,  in  England, 
was  required  to  be  so  strictly  decorous  as  I 
supposed.  "  Why  then,  sir  (said  I),  ac- 
cording to  your  account,  an  English  judge 
may  just  live  like  a  gentleman."  Johvson. 
*<  Yes,  sir^^f  he  eon  V 

At  Mr.  Tytler's,  I  happened  to  tell  that 
one  evening,  a  great  many  years  ago,  when 
Dr.  Hu^h  Blair  and  I  were  sitting  together 
in  the  pit  of  Drury-lane  {#iy-house,  in- a 
wild  freak  of  youthful  extravagance,  1  en- 
tertained the  audience  promgiomlyy  by 
imitating  the  k>wing  of'  a-  cow.  A  little 
while  after  I  had  told  this  story,  I  differed 
from  Dr.  Johnson,  I  suppose  too  confident 
Iv,  upon  some  point,  which  I  now  forget 
He  did  not  spare  roe.  <*  Nay,  sir  (said  he), 
if  you  cannot  talk  better  as  a  man,  I'd  have 
you  bellow  like  a  cow  '. " 
I-    *    ■ 

1  [Seaonfe,  p.^,96.^ED.] 

*  [And  yet  aee  (aitfe,  p.  859)  his  cemnre  of 
Lord  Monboddo  for  wearing  a  roond  bat  in  the 
coontry. — Ed.] 

'  As  I  have  been  tcrnpnloaily  exact  in  relating 
anecdote!  concerning  other  peMOw,  I  shall  not 
withhold  any  pait  of  this  story,  however  ladicrous. 
I  was  so  snccenfiU  in  this  boyish  frolick,  that  the 
onivenal  cry  of  the  galleries  was,  ** Encore  the 
cow!  Encore  the  cow!"  In  the  pride  of  my 
heait  I  attempted  imitations  of  some  other 
animal,  but  with  yerj  inferior  effect  My  rev- 
erend friend,  anxioas  for  my  fame,  with  an  ak  of 
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At  Dr.  Webeter'8»  he  said,  that  he  be- 
lieved hardly  any  man  died  without  affecu- 
tion.  This  remark  appears  to  me  to  be  well 
founded,  and  will  account  for  many  of  the 
celebrated  deathbed  sayings  which  are  re- 
corded. 

On  one  of  the  eveninffs  at  my  house, 
when  he  told  that  Lord  Lovat  boasted  to 
an  English  nobleman,  that,  though  he  ^liad 
not  his  wealth,  he  had  two  thousand  men 
whom  he  could  at  any  time  call  into  the 
field,  the  Honourable  Alexander  Gordon 
observed,  that  those  two  thousand  men 
brouffht  him  to  the  block.  "True,  sir 
(said  Dr.  Johnson^ :  but  you  may  just  aa 
well  argue  concermng  a  man  who  has  fallen 
over  a  precipice  to  which  he  has  walked 
too  near, — *  His  two  legs  brought  him  to 
that,' — is  he  not  the  better  for  having  two 
legs?** 

At  Dr.  Blair's  I  lefl  him,  in  order  to 
attend  a  consultation,  during  which  he  and 
his  amiable  host  were  by  themselves.  I 
returned  to  simer.  at  which  were  Principal 
Robertson,  Mr.  Nairne,  and  somo- other 

fmtlemen.  Dr.  Robertson  and  Dr.  Blair, 
remember,  talked  well  upon  subordination 
and  government;  and,  as  mv  friend  and  1 
were  walking  home,  he  said  to  me^  "  Sir, 
these  two  doctors  are  good  men,  and  wise 
x^en."  I  begged  of  Dr.  Blair  to  recollect 
what  he  couM  of  the  long  convei^ation  that 
passed  between  Dr.  Johnson  and  him  alone, 
this  evening,  and  he  obligingly  wrote  to 
me  as  follows: — 

«9dMarah|n8ff. 

''Dear  sir^ — ^As  so  many  years  have 
intervened  since  I  chanced  to  have  that 
conversation  with  Dr.  Johnson  in  my  house 
to  which  you  refer,  I  have  forgotten  most 
of  what  then  passed;  but  remember  that  I 
was  both  instrufged  and  entertained  by  it. 
Among  other  subjects,  the  discourse  hajp- 

S^ning  to  turn  on  modem  Latin  poets,  the 
octor  expressed^a  very  favourable  opinion 
of  Buchanan,  and  instantly  repeated  from 
beginning  to  end,  an  ode  of  nis,  entitled 
CaUndijR  Maicb  (ih%  eleventh  in  his  Jtfu- 
ceUaneorum  Libera  be^nning  with  these 
words, '  Salvete  taerU  ddieiU  tactm^^  with 
which  I  had  formerly  been  unacquainted; 
but  upon  perusing  it,  the  praise  which  he 
bestowed  upon  it,  as  one  of  the  happiest  of 
Buchanan's  poetical  compositions;  appeared 
tome  very  iust.  He  also  repeated  to  me  a 
Latin  ode  ne  had  composed  in  one  of  the 
western  islands,  A-om  which  he  had  lately 

:  -  ''  »' ' '    . 

the  ntniost  gravity  and  earneitDe«,  addreaed  me 
thus:  "  My  dear  sir,  I  wonld  confine  myaelf  to 
the  cow  /" — ^Bo8WKi.L.  [Blair's  advice  was  ex- 
pressed more  emphatically,  end  with  a  peculiar 
^ttrr— ^«  ^tick  4o  the  eow^  mon!'»— «Wai.tjbr 
Scott.] 


[toua  to  tbm 

returned.  We  had  much  discoune  con- 
cerning his  excursion  to  those  islands,  with 
which  ne  expressed  himself  as  having  b^ 
highly  pleased;  talked  in  a  favonrable  man- 
ner of  the  hospitality  of  the  inhabitants; 
and  particularly  spoke  much  of  his  happi- 
ness in  having  you  for  his  companioii:  and 
said  that  the  longer  he  knew  you,  he  loved 
and  esteeified  you  the  more.  This  conver- 
sation passed  m  the  interval  between  tea 
and  supper,  when  we  were  by.  onrselinDs. 
You,  and  the  rest  of  the  company  who 
were  with  us  at  supper,  have  ohen  taken 
notice  that  he  was  uncommonly  bland  and  , 
gay  that  evening,  and  gave  muc-h  pleasure 
to  all  who  were  present  This  is  all  that  1 
can  recollect  distinctly  of  that  long  eonver- 
sation.    Yours  sincerely, 

.     *'  Htoh  Blair." 

At  Lord  Hailes'd  we  spent  a  most  agree- 
able  day;  but  again  I  must  lament  that  I 
was  so  indolent  as  to  let  almost  all  that 
passed  evaporate  into  oblivion.  Dr.  John- 
son observed  there,  that  *<  it  is  wonderfol 
how  ignorant  many  officer  of  the  army 
are,  considering  how  much  leisure  they 
have  for  studv,  and  the  acquisition  of 
knowledge."  i  hope  he  was  mistaken;  lor 
he  maintained  that  many  of  them  were 
ignorant  of  things  bebnging  immediately 
to  their  own  profession ;  '*  for  instance, 
many  cannot  tell  hovf  far  a  mu§ket  will  car- 
ry a  bullet ;"  in  proof  of  which,  I  supposp, 
he  mentioned  some  particular  person^  for 
Lord  Hailes,  from  wiiom  I  sohcited  what 
he  could  recollect  of  that  day,  writes  to  me 
as  follows: 

"  As  to  Dr.  Johnson's  observation  about 
the  ignorance  of  officers,  in  the  length  that 
a  mi^et  will  carry,  my  brother.  Colonel 
Daliymple,  was  present,  and  he  thougbt 
that  the  Doctor  was  either  mistaken,  by 
putting  the  question  wron^,  or  that  he  had 
conversed  on  the  subject  with  some  person 
out  of  service. 

"Wna  it  upon  that  occasion  that  he 
expressed  nio  curiosity  to  see  the  room  at 
^Dumfermline  where  Charles  I.  was  bom? 
'  I  know  that  he  was  bom  (eaid  he);  no 
matter  where.'  Did  he  envy  us  the  birth- 
place of  the  king?" 

Near  the  end  of  his  "Journey,"  Dr. 
Johnson  has  given  liberal  praise  to  Mr. 
Braid  wood's  i^ademy  for  the  deaf  and 
dumb.  When  he  visited  it,  a  circumstance 
occurred  which  was  truly  characteristical 
of  our  great  lexicographer,  "  Pray,"  said 
he,  "  can  they  oronounce  anjF  long  words  ?'^ 
Mr.  Braidwood  informed  him  they  could. 
Upon  which  Dr.  Johnson  wrote  one  of  hia 
iequipedalia  verbnj  which  was  pronounced 
by  the  scholars,  and  he  was  satisfied.  My 
readers  may  perhaps  wish  to  know  what 
the  word  was ;  but  I  cannot  gratify  their 
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curiosity.  Mf * .  Braidwood  iold  ihe  it  re- 
mained l^Xkg  in  his  school,  but  iiad  be^n 
lost  before  1  made  my  inquiry  K 

Dn.  Johnson  one  day  visited  the  court  -of 
session.  -  He  thought  the  mode  of  pleading 
there  too  vehement,  and.toamuch  addressed 
tdt"  the  passions  of  the  judg^es.  "  Thisj** 
said  he,  **  is  not  the  Areopagus." 
'  At  old  Mr.  Drummond's,  Sir  John  DaU 
rympte  quaintly  said,  the  two  noblest  ani^ 
mals  in  the  worid^were  a  Scotch*  High  lead- 
er and  an  English  sailor.  .«  Why;  sir^» 
said  Dr.  Johnson, ''  I  shall  «ay  nothing  as 
to  ihe  Scotch  Highlander;  but  tfs  to  the 
English  sailor,  1  cannot  agree  with  you.** 
Sir  John  said  he  was  generous  in  giving 
away  his  money.  Johnsoh.  *i-Sir,  he 
throws  away  his  monev,  f^thout  thought, 
and  without  merit.  I  do  not  call-  a  tree 
generous,  that  sheds  its  fruit  *  at  eyery 
breeze.*'  Sir  John  having  affected  to  com- 
plain of  the  attacks  made  upon  his  '^  Me- 
moirs," Pr.  Johnson  said,  "  N^ay,  siY,  do 
not  complain.  It  is  advantageous  to  an  au- 
thour,  that  his  book  sl^uld  be  attacked  aa 
well  as  praised.  Fame  is  a  shuttlecock. 
If  it  be  struck  only  at  one  end'of  the  room, 
it  will  soon  fall  to  the  ground.  To  keep  it 
up,  it  must  be  struck  at  both  ends.*'  Oilen 
have  I  refiectecl  on  this  since  ;  and,  instead 
of  b^ing  Bn|[ry  at  many  of  those  who  have 
written  agamst  me^  have  smiled  to  think 
that  they  were  uuintentloiially  subservient 
to  my  fame,  b^  using  a  battledoor  to  make 
me  virum  vohtare  per  ora. 

At  Sir  Alexander  Dick's,  from  that  ab- 
sence of  mind  to  which  every  man  is  at 
times  subject,  I  told;  in  a  blundering 
manner.  Lady  Eglinioune^  complimentary 
adoption- or  Dr.  Johnson  as  her  son ;  for 
I  unfortunately  stated  that  her  ladyship 
adoi^ted  him  as-  her  son,  in  consequence-  of 
her  having  been  married  ^he  year  after  he 
was  born.  Dr.  Johnson  instantly  corrected 
me.  *'  Sir,  don't  you  perceive  'that  you 
are  defaming  the  countess?  For,  suppo- 
sing me  to  M  her  son,  and  that  she  was 
not  married  till  the  year  afler  my  birth,  I 
must  have'  been  her  natural   son."      A 
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*  One  of  the  best  critios  of  our  sge  '*  does  not 
wkh  to  prevent  the  admirere  of  the  incorrect  and 
nerveless  style,  which' generaUy  prevailed  for  a 
century  before  Dr.  Johnson's  eneigetic  writings 
were  known,  from  eDJoyina  the  hmgh  that  this 
story  may  prodoce,  in  which  he  is  very  ready  to 
join  them.  ^'  He,  however,  reqaests  me  to  ob- 
serve, that  **  my  friend  very  properly  chose  a  long 
word  on  this  occasion,  not,  it  is  believed,  from 
any  predilection  for  polysyllables  (tbongfa  he  cer- 
tainly had  a  dne  respect  for  them),  but  in  order  to 
put  Mr.  Braidwood*s  skill  to  the  strictest  tost,  and 
to  try  the  efficacy  of  his  instmction  by  the  roost 
difficalt -exertion  of  the  organs  of  his  papils'.** — 
BoflWEi*!..  [The  eritie  wss  probably  Dr.  Blair. 
— Waltbr  Scott.] 
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youi}g  lady  ^  of  quality,  who  was  presents- 
very  handsomely'-said,  **  Might  hot  the  sort 
have  justified  the  fault  .^"  My -friend  was 
much  jflaltered  by  this  compliment,  which 
he  never  forgot.  Wheiif  in  more  than 
ordinarv  spirits,  and  talking  of  his  pumey 
in  Scoiland,  he  has  called  4o  me,  <<  Boswell, 
what  was- it  that  the  young  lady  of  quality 
said  of  me  at  Sir  Alexander  Dick's?  "  No* 
bod^  will  doubt  that  I  was  happy  in  repeat- 
ing it.    . 

My  illustrious  friend,  being  now  desirous  . 
to  be  again  in  the  great  theatre  of  life  and 
animated  exertion,  took  a  place  in  the 
coach,  which  was^o  set  out  for  Liondon  on 
'Monday  the  22d  of  November.  Sir  Johi^ 
Dalrymple  pressed  him  to 'Come  on  the 
Saturday  before,  to  his  house  at  Cranston, 
whicli  beings- twelve  miles  from  Edinburgh, 
upon  the  middle  road  to  Newcastle  (Dr. 
Johnson  had  come  to  Edhiburgh  by  Ber- 
wick, and  along  the  naked  coa^t),  it  would 
make  his  journey  easier,  as  4he  coach 
would  take  him  up  at  a  more  seasonable 
hour  than  that  at  whieh  it  sets  out.  Sir 
John,  I  perceived,,  was  ambitious  of  haying: 
such  a  guest;  but  as  I  wms  well  assured,, 
that  at  Uiis  very  time  he  had  join^  with 
some  of  his  prejudiced  countryinen  in  rail- 
ing at  Dr.  Johnson,  and  had  said,  he  won- 
dered how  any  gentleman  of  Scotland  could 
keep  company  with  him,  I  thought  he  did) 
not  deserve  the. honour;  yet,  as  it  might? 
be  iBi  convenience  to  Dr.  Johnson,  I  contri- 
ved that  he  should  accept  the  invitation, 
and  engaged  to  conduct  him.  I  resolved 
that)  on  our  way  to  Sir  Johnls^  we  should 
make  a  little'  circuit  by  Roetin  Castle  and^ 
Hawthornden,  and  wished  to  set  out  soon 
a/ter  breakfast;  but  youhg  Mr.  iTytler 
came  to  show  Dr.  Johnson  some  essays 
which  he  had  written;. and  my  great  friend, 
who  was  exceedingly  obliging  when  thus 
consulted,  was  d^etamed  so  long  that  it  was, 
I  believe,  one*  o'clock  before  we  ffot  ihto 
our  post-chaise.  I  found  that  we  shoukl  be 
too  fate  for  dinner  at  Sir  John  Dahryrople's, 
to  whach  we  were  engaged:  but  I  would  by 
no  means  lose  the  pleasure  oiseeingmy  friend! 
at  Hawthornden,— K)f  seeing  Sam  JoktuMm 
at  the  very /Spot  where  Ben  Jonson  visited 
the  learned  and  poetical  Drummond. 

We  surveyed  Koslih  Castle,  the  romantic 
scene  aroiind  it,  and  the  beautiful  Gothick 
chapeJ,  and  dined  aiid  drank  tea  at  the  inn;, 
after  which  i^e  proceeded  to  Hawthornden^. 
and  viewed  the  caves;  and  I  all  the  while 
had  Rare  JBen  in  mv  mind,  and  was  pleased 
to  thinlc  that  this  place  was  now  visited  byr 
another  celebrated  wit  of  England* 

By  this  time  ^*the  wailing  night  was; 
growing  old,"  and  we  were  y«t  several 
miles  irom  Sir  John   Dalrymple's^     Dr.. 


•  [Probatly  one  of  the  Ladies  Lindsay,  daagh*> 
ten  of  the  Earl  of  Balcanres.— Walter  Scott-I 
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Johnson  did  not  seem  much  trotibM  at  par 
havings  treated  the  baronet  with  so  little  at- 
tention to  politeness  \  hut  when  I  talked  of 
the  grievous  disappointment  it  roust  have 
been  to  him  that  we  did  not  come  to  the 
feoit  that  he  had  prepared  for  us  (for,  he 
told  us. he  had  killed  aViev^Q-year-Nold  sheep 
on  purpose),  my  friend  got  into  a  merry 
mo<^,  and  jocularly  said,  "  I  Aire  say,  sic, 
he  has  been  very  sadly  distressed;  n^y,  we 
we  do  not  know  but  ttie  consequence  may- 
have  beten  fatal.  Let  me  try  to  describe  his 
situation  in  his  own  historical  style.  I  have 
as  good  a  right  to  make  him  think  and  talk, 
as  he  has  to  tell  (is  how  people  thought  and 
talbed  a  hundred  years  ago,  of  which  he 
has  no  evidence.  All  history,  so  far  as  it  is 
not  supported  by  contemporary  evidence, 
is  romance.— ^Stay  now— :4et  us  consider ! " 
He  then  ^heartily  liu(fhing  all  the  while) 
proceeded  in  his-imitation,  1  am  sure  to  the 
following  elSect,  though  now,  at  the  distance 
of  almost  Jweive  years,  I  cannot  .pretend  to 
recollect  all  the  precise  w%)rds. 

*'  Dinner  being  ready,  he  wondered  that 
his  guests  were  not  yet  come.  His  wonder 
was  soon  succeeded  by  impatience.  He 
walked  about  the  room  in  anxious  agitation; 
sometimes  he  kK>ked  at  his  watch,  some-, 
times  he  looked  out  at  the  window  with  ah 
«ager  gaze  t>f  ex|)ectation,  and  revolved  iii 
^is  mind  the  various  accidents  of  human 
life.  His  family  behekl  him  with  mute  con- 
cern. *  Surely,'  said  he,  with  a  sigh,  >  they 
will  not  fail  me.'  The  mind  of  man  can 
ibear  a  certain  pressure;  but  there  ia  a  point 
^hen  it  can  biear  no  more.  A  rope  was  in 
Shis  view»  and  he  died  a  Roman  death  ^" 

It  was  very  late  belbre  we  reachtSd  the 
:seat  of  Sir  John  Dalrymplea,.who,  certain- 
ly with  some  reason,  was  not  in  very  good 
"humour.  Our  conversation  was  not  bril- 
liant.  We  supped,  and  went  to  bed  in  an- 
«cient  rooms,  which  woukl  have  better  suit^ 
>ed  the  climate  of  Itoly  in  summer,  than  that 
<of  Scotland  in  the  month  of  Nqvember.    . 

I  recollect  no  conversation  of  the  next 
day  worth  preserving,  except  one  saying  of 
Dr.  Johnson,  which  will  be  a  valuable  tex^t 
'for  many  decent  old  dewa^i;!,  and  other 
•good 'Company,  in  various  curcles  to- descant 

1  '<  E«ex  was  at  that  time  confined  to  the  aaroe 
chamber  of  the  Tower  from  which  bis  father  Lord 
Capel  had  been  led  to  death,  and  in  wbKh  his 
•wife^s  grandfather  liad  inflicted  a  voluntary  death 
(QpoD  himself  MThen  be  saw  hia  friend  carri^  to 
•what  be  reckoned  certain  fate,  their  common 
enemies  enjoying  the  ^ectacle,  and  reflected  th&t 
it  was  be  who  had  focced  Lord  Howard  upon 
the  confidenc9  of  Russell ,  fae^  retired,  and,  by  a 
Roman  deaths  put  an  end  to  his  misery.'* — DtU' 
ryiHpU*8  Memoirg  of  Great  Britain  and  frk- 
iand,  vol.  i.  p.  86. 

'  [They  seem  to  have  behaved  to  Sir  John 
Oaliymple  wkh  wanton  incivility.— Eti.] 


[tour  to  THB 

Upon.  He  said,  ^*  I  am  sorry  I  haine  not 
learnt  to  play  at  cards.  It  is  vQry  useful  ia 
life:  itgenerates- kindness,  and  conaoUdates 
society  3."  '  He  certainly  could  not  mean 
deep  play. 

My  mend  and  I  thought  we  should  be 
more  comfortable  at  the  inn  at  Blackahields, 
two  miles  farther  on.  We  therefore  went 
thidier  in  the  evening,  and  h^  was  very  en- 
Wrtaining;.  but  I  have  preserved  noUiing 
but  the  pleasing  remerabranee,  snd  hs 
verses  on  (Jeorge  the  Second  and  Gibber, 
and  his-epitai^  on  Parnell,'  whi^h  he  was 
then  so  good  as  to  dicteie  to  me.  We 
breakfasted  together  next  monung,  and 
then  the  coach  came,  and  took  him  vp.  He 
had,  as  one  of  his  companions  in  it,  as  far 
as  ~  Newcastle,  the  worthy  and  ingenious 
Dr.  Hope,  botanical  professor  at  Edinburgli. 
Both  Dr.  Johnson -and.  he  used  to  apeak  of 
their  good  fortune  in  thus  aocideatally  meel- 
fflg;  tor  they  had  much  itetructive  eonver- 
sati9n,  which  is  alwavs  a  most  valuable  en- 
joymenty  and,  when  Ibund  where  it  is  not 
expected,  is  peculiarly  telished. 

I  have  now  completed  my  account  of  our 
Tour  to  the  Hebrides.  I  have  broughi  Dr- 
Johnson  down  to  Scotland, «nd  seen  hini  in- 
to the  coach  which  in  a  few  hours  carried 
him  back  into  England.  He  said  to-  me 
oflen,  that  the  time  he  spent  m  tiiis  Tour 
was  th^  pleasanieA  part  of  his  life,  and  ask- 
ed me  if  I  woukl-  lose  the  recollection  of  it 
for  five  hundred  pounds.  I  answered  I 
would  not;  and  he  applauded  my  setting 
such  a  value  on  an  accession  of  new  images 
in  my  mind*   >    ^ 

Had  it  pot  been  for  me,  I  am,  persuaded 
Dr.  Johnson  never  would  have  underuken 
such  a  journey^  and  I  must  b^  alk>we^  to 
assume  SQme  merit*  from  hi^ving  been  the 
cause  that  our  language  has  been  enriched 
with  such  a  book  as  that  which  he  published 
on  his  return;  a  book  which  I  never  read 
but  with  the  utmost  admiration,  as  I  had 
such  opportunities  of  knowing  from  what 
very  meagre  materials  it  was  composed. 

But  my  praise  may  be  supposed  partial; 
and  therefore  I  shall  insert  two  testimonies, 
not  liable  to  that  objection,  both  written  by 
gentlemen  of  Scotland,  to  whose  opinions  I 
am  confident  the  highest  respect  wiU  be 
paid.  Lord  Hailes  and  Mr.  Dempster. 

*'  LORD    HAILES    TO    MB.    BOSWSLL. 

*'SiR, — I  have  received  much  pleasure 


'  [Th^  late  excellent  Doctor  BaiHie  advised  a 
gentleman  whose  official  duties  w^e  of  a  very 
constant  and  engrossing  nature,  and  whose  health 
seemed  to  suffer  from  over-work,  to  pby  at  cards 
in  tbo  eveninc,  which  would  tend,  he  said,  to 
quiet  the,  mind,  and  to'  allay  the  anxiety  created 
by  the  business  of  the  day.— £o.] 


nVBAIDBS.] 

and  much  inBtruction  fVom  peruoing  thfle 
*  Jonrney  to  the  Hebrides.' 

"  I  admire  the  e)e^nce  and  variety  of 
description,  and  the  lively  pieture  of  men 
and  manners.  I  always  approve  of  the 
moral,  oflen  of  the  political,  reflections.  I 
love  the  benevolence  of  the  authonr. 

<<  They  who  search  for  faults  may  pbesi^ 
biy  find  thenrin  this,  as  well  as  in  every 
other  woric  of  literature.  .  - 

**For  eirample,  the  friends  of  the  old 
lamily  say  that  the  era  of  planting  is  placed 
too  late,,  at  the  union  df  tne  two  kinff^oms. 
I  am  known  to  be  no  friend  of  the  old  fami- 
ly; je%  I  would  place  the  era  df  planting  at 
the  restoration;  after  the  murder  of  Charles 
I.  had  been  expiated  in  the  anarchy  which 
succeeded  it. 

"  Before  the  restortitioh,  few  trees  were 
planted,  unless  bv  the  monastick  drones: 
their  successors  (and  worth  v  patriots  they 
were),  the  bftrons,  first  cut  down  the  trees, 
and  then  sold'  the  estates.  The  orentleman 
at  St  Andrews,  who  sipd  that  there  were 
but  two  trees  in  Fife,  ought  to  have  added, 
that  the  elms  of  Balmerino  were  sold  with- 
in these  twenty  years,-  to  make  pumps  for 
the  fire-enffines. 

"  In  J.  Migor  dt  Oentit  Seotnrum,  I.  i.  c. 
9,  last  edition,  there  is  a  singular  j>aS8age: 

"  *  Davidi  Cranstoneo  oonterraneo,  dtim 
de  prima  theologies  licentia^  foret,  duo  ei 
consocii  et  familiares,  et  mel  cum  eo  iti  ar- 
tibus  auditores,  scilicet  Jacobus  Alitiain  Se- 
nonensis,  et  Petrus.Bruxcellensis,  Prs^dica- 
to'ris  ordinis,  in  Sorbons:  curia  die  Sorbonir 
CO  commilitonibus  suis  publice  objeceruiit, 
quod  pane  avenaeeo  plebeii  Seoti^  sicut  a 
quodam  religioeo  intellex^rant,  veseebantWy 
fU  vtrtfm,  quern  eholerieum  novetant^.,  ho- 
neitis  saliiut  tetUarenty  qui  hoe  infieiari 
tanqadm  patria  dedeeus  mnu  e$ij 

"  Pray  introduce  our  countrvma/i,  Mr. 
I/icentiate  David  Cranstonj  to  tne  a^uain- 
tance  of  Mf*  Johnson. 

"  The  syllogism  seems  to  have  been  this: 
They  who  feed  on  oatmeal  are  bar- 
barians; '     . 
But  the  Scots  feed  on  oatmeal: 
Ergo — 
Tl^^  licentiate  denied  the  minor,     I  am, 
sir,  your  most  obedient  servant,  . 

«'DaF.    DALaTMPLt." 

"  MB,  DKMTSTEE  TO  MR.  B08WELL,  EDIN- 
BURGH. 
((Dunnlckeai  tSth  February,  pVi. 

"  Mt  DCAft  BoswELL,— I  csunot  omit  a 
moment  to  return  you  my  best  thanks  for 
the  entertainment  you  have  furnished  me, 
my  family,  and  guests,  by  the  perusal  of  Dr. 
Johnson's  <  Journey  to  the  Western  Islands; ' 
and  now  for  ray  sentiments  of  it.  I  was 
well  entertained*  U»  descriptions  are  ac- 
curate and  vivid.  He  carried  me  on  the 
tour  ak>ng  with  him.  'I  am  pleased  with 
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the/justice  he  has  done  to  your  humour  and 
vivacity.  •  The  noise  of  the  wind  being  all 
its  own,'  is  a  6oiMiiof,  that  it  would  have 
been  a  pi^  to  have  omitted,  alu)  a  robbery 
not  to  have  ascribed  to  its  author  K 

"  Thete  is  nothing  in  the  book,  from  be- 
ginning to  end,  that  a  Scoteiiman  need  to 
take  amiss.  What  he  says  of  the  country 
is  true,  and  his  observations  on  the  people 
a»«  what  must  naturally  occiir  to  a  sensible, 
observing,  and  reflecting  inhiAitant  of  a 
eori»enient  metropolis,  where  a  man  on 
thirty  pounds  a  year  may  be  better  accom- 
modated with  all  the^IKtle  wants  of  life  than 
,Col  or  Sir  Allan.  He  reasons  candidly 
about  the  s^comd-sight;  but  I  wish  he  had 
inquired  mote,  before  he  ventured  to  say 
he  even  doubt<^  of  the  poeability  of  such 
an  unusual  and  useless 'aeViation  from  all 
the  known  Itiws-  of  nature.  The  notion  of 
the  second-sif  ht  I  consider  as  a  remnant  of 
superstitious  ignorance  and  credulity,  which 
a  philosopher  will  set  down  as  such,  tiH  the 
contrary  is  clearly  proved,  and  then  it  wili 
be  classed  among  tiie  other  certain^  though 
unaccountable  parts  of  our  nature,  like 
dreams,  atid — I  do  not  know  what. 

"  In  regard  to  the '  language,  it  has  the 
merits  of  being  all  his  own.  Maiiy  words 
of  foreign  extraction  are  used,  where,  I  be 
lieve,  common  ones  would  do  as  well,  es- 
pecially on  familiar*  occasions.  Yet  I  be- 
lieve he  could  not  express  himself  s6  forci- 
bly in  any  other  style.  I  am  charmed  with 
his  researches  cionceming  the  Erse  language, 
and  the  antiquity  of  their  manuscripts.  I 
am  quite  convinced:  and  I  shall  rank  Os 
sian,  and  his  Fingals  and  Oscars,  amongst 
the  nursery  tales,  not  the  true  history  of  our 
country,  in  all  time  to  come. 

*'  Upon  the  whole  the  book  cannpt  dis- 
plea^,  for  it'has  no  pretensions.  The  au- 
thour  neither  says  he  is  a  geographer,  nor 
an  antiquarian,  nor,  very  learned  in  the  His- 
tory of  Scotland,  nor  a  naturalist,  nor  a  fos- 
silist.  The  manners  of  the  peopte,  and  the 
face  of  the  country,  are  all  lie  attempts  to 
d^scribe>  or  seems  to  have  thought  of. 
Much  were  it  to  be  wished  that  they  who 
have  travelled  into  more  remote,  and  of 
course  more  curious,  regions,  had  all  pos- 
sessed his  good  sense.  Of  the  state  of 
learning,  his  observations  on  Glasgow  uni- 
versity show  he  has  formed  a'  very  sound 
judgment.  He  understands  our  climate 
too,  and  he  has  accurately  observed  the 
changes,  however  slow  and  imperceptible 
to  tis,  which  Scotland  has  undergone,  in 
consequence  of  the  blessings  of  liberty  and 
internal  peace.     I  couki  nave  drawn  my 


>  [^  I  know  Dollfaat.I  eirer  bsard  the  wind  so 
Und  in  any  other  place  [as  in  Col];  and  Mr. 
BooweU  obionred,  that  ita  noise  toiM  ail  it$  own, 
for  tbore  were  no  treat  lo  iiiereaae  it" — John' 
ion*i  Joumef—TVorki^  vol  viil  p.  86ft.— En.] 
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pen  through  the  story  of  the  old  woman  at 
St.  Andrews,  being  the  o^ly  silly  thing  in 
the  book.  -  He  has  taken  the  qpportunijty 
of  ingrafting  into  the  work  several  good  ob- 
servations, which  I  dare  say  he  had  made 
upon  meq  and'  things  before  he  set  foot  on 
Scotch  ground,  by  which  it  is  ^nsiderably 
enrichedi.  •  A  long  journey,  like  a  tall  may- 
pole, though  not  very  beautiful  itself^  yet  is 
pretty  enough  whe^  ornamented  with 
Aowers  and  garlands:  it  furnishes  a  sort  of 
cloak-pins  for  hanging  the  furniture  of  your 
mind  uponj  and  whoever  sets  out  upon  a 
journey,  without  furnishing  his  mind  pre- 
viously with  much  study  and  useful  know- 
ledge, erects  a  raay-pole  in  December,  and 
puts  up  very  useless  cloak-pins. 

''  I  hope  the  book  vwill  induce  many  of 
his  countrymen  to  make  the  same  iaunt, 
and  help  to  intermix  the  more  liberal  part 
of  them  still  more  with  us,  and  pernaps 
abate  somewhat  of  that  virulent  antipathy 
which  many  of  them  entertain  against  the 
Scotch ;  wno  xjertainly  would  never  have 
formed  those  eombinations  wh\c\i  he  takes 
notice  of,  more  than  their  ancestors,  had 
they  not  bee;i  necessary  for  their  mutual 
safety,  at  lea3t  for  their  success^in  a  coun- 
try 'where  they  are  treated  as  foreignewi. 
They  would  find  us  not  deficient,  at  least  in 
point  of  hospitality,  and  they  would  be 
ashamed  ever  after  to  abuse  us  in  the  mass, 

"  So  much  for  the  Tour,  I  have  nowi 
for  the  first  time  in  my  life,  passed  a  winter 
in  the  country)  and  never  did  three  months 
roll  on  .with  more  swiftness  and  satisfaction. 
I  uded  not  only  to  wonder  at^  but  pity, 
those  whose  lot  condemned  them  to  wmter 
any  where  but  in  either  of  the  capitals. 
But  every  place, has  its  charms  to  &  cheers 
fuljnind.  I  am  busy  planting  and  taking 
measures  for  opening  the  summer  campaign 
in  farming  jv  and  I  find  I  have  an  excellent 
resourcje,  when  revolutions  in  politicks  pier- 
haps,  and  revolutions  of  the  sun  for  cer- 
tain, wiU  make  it  decent  for  me  to  retteat 
beJiind  the  ranks  of  the  more  forward  in 
Ufe.     . 

''  I  am  g)ad  to  hear  the  last  was  a  very 
busy  week  with  you.  I  see  you  as  counsel 
in  some  causes  Which  must  have  opened  a 
charming  field  for  your  humourous  vein. 
As  it  is  more  uncommon,  so  I  verily  believe 
it  is  more  useful  than  the  more  serious  Ex- 
ercise of  reason;  and,  to  a  man  who  is  to 
appear  In  publick,  more  eclat  is  to  be  gain- 
ed, sometimes  mpre  money  too,  by  a  borir- 
mot,  than  a  learned  speech.  t|  is  the  fund 
of  natural  humour  which  Lord  North  pos- 


*  Mr.  Orme,  one  of  the  ablest  hiitoriaiM  of  this 
age,  ifl  of  the  same  opinion.  He  aaid  to  me, 
**  There  are  in  that  book  thovghfci  which,  by  long 
revolntbn  in  the  great  mind-  of  Johnson,  have 
been  formed  and  polished— like  pebbles  rolled  in 
the  ocean!'*— -Bos WKU.. 
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sesses,  that  makes  him  so  much  the  favour- 
ite of  the  house,  and  so  able,  because  m> 
amiable,  a  leader  of  a  party. 

"  1  have  now  finished  my  Tour  of  Seven 
Pages.  In  what  remains,  I  beg  leave  to 
offer  mv  complimejits,  and  those  of  ma  Ms 
ehere  femme,  to.  you  and  Mrs,  BoswelL 
Pray  unbend  the  busy  brow,  and  frolkk  a 
little  in  a  letter  to,  my  dear  Boaweli,  your 
affectionate  friend, 

.   "  GeOKGE  DcMPSTEJt  9." 

^  I  shall  also  present  the  publick  with  a 
correspondence  with  the  laird  of  Raaay, 
concerning  a  passage  in  the  "  Journey  to 
the  Western  Islands,"  which  shows  Dx. 
Johnson  in  a  very  amiable  light. 

*'  TO  JAMBS    B08WBLL,    BS<1, 

•'Rany,  lOUk  April,  17TS. 

''  Dbab  sir,^  take  this  occasion  of  re- 
turning you  my  most  heartv  thanks  for  the 
civilities  shown  to  my  daughter  by  ^oa  and 
Mrs.  BoswelL  Yet,  though  ahe  has  in- 
fprined  me  that  I  em  under-  this  obligation, 
I  should  very  probably  have  deferred  troub- 
ling you  with  making  my  acknowledgmenU 
at  present,  if  I  had  not  seen  Dr.  Johnson's 
*  Journey  to  the  Western  Isles,'  in  which 
he  has  been  pleased  to  make  a  very  friend 
ly'  mention  6r  my  family,  for  which  I  an. 
surely  obliged  to  him,  as  being  more  than 
an  equivalent  for  the  reception  you  and  hr 
met  with.  Yet  there  is  one  paragraph  1 
should  have  been  glad  he  had  omitted,  which 
I  cuq  sure  was  owing  to  misinformation: 
that  is,  that  I  had  acknowledged  Macleod 
to  be  my  chief,  though  my  ancestors  disput- 
ed the  pre-eminence  for  a  long  tract  of 
time. 

"  I  never  had  occasion  to  enter  seriously 
on  this  argument  with  the  present  laird  or 
his  grandfather,  nor  could  1  have  an^  temp- 
tation to  such  a  renunciation  from  either  of 
them.  I  aolcnowledge  the  benefit  of  being 
chief  of  a  clan  is  in  our  days  of  very  little 
significancy,  and  to  trace  out  tiie  progress 
of  this  honour  to  the  founder  of  a  family, 
of  any  standing,  would  perhaps  be  a  matter 
of  some  difficulty. 

^*  The  true  state  of  the  prese^it  case  is 
this:  the  M'Leod  famUy  consists  of  Iwo 
different  branchesj  the  M'Leods  of  Lewis, 
of  which  I  am  descended,  and  the  M'Leods 
of  Harris.  And  though  the  former  have 
lost  a  very  extensive  estate  by  forfeiture  in 


'  Evefy  reader  will,  I  am  sore,  jom  with  me 
in  waim  adniiration  of  the  truly  patriotick  wrher 
of  this  letter.  I  know  not  whkrh  most  to  appUnd, 
.  —that  good  sense  and  liberality  of  mind  which 
oonid  see  and  admit  the  defects  of  bk  native 
country,  to  whrch  no  man  is  a  more  aeakms 
friend;  or  that  candonr  #hieh  indaeed  him  to  gtv» 
jnat  praise  to  the  miniatar  whom  be  hooertly  and 
atnuiKHulj  oppoaed.— BoswsiA. 


nrSBRIDES.] 


King  James  the  Sixth's  time,  there  are  still 
severar  respectable  families  of  it  existing, 
who  would  justly  blame  me  for  such  an  un- 
meaning cession,  when  they  all  acknowledge 
me  head  ol*  that  family;  whic^,  though  m 
fact  it  be  but  an  ideal  point  of  honour,  is 
not  hitherto  so  far  disregarded  in  our  CQun- 
try,  but  it  would  dietermine  some  of  my 
friends  to  look  on  me  as  a  much  srpaller 
man  than  either  they  or  ipyself  judse  me  at 
present  to  be.  I  will,  therefore,  asK  it  as  a 
favour  of  you  to  acquaint  the  Doctor  with 
the  difficulty  he -has  brought  me  to.  In 
ttrivelling  among  rival  clans,  such  a  silly 
t^le  as  this  might  easily  be  whispered  into 
the  ear  of  a  passing  stranger;  but  as  it  hits 
no  foundation  in  fact,  I  hrtpe  the  Doctor 
will  be  so  good  as  to  take  his  own  way  in 
undeceiving  the  pubKck-— I  principally  mean 
my  friends  and  connexions,  who  will  be  first 
angry  at  me,  and  next  sorry  to  find  such  an 
instance  of  my  littleness  recorded  in  a  book 
which  has  a  very  fair  chance' of  being  much 
reftd.  I  expect  you  will  let  me  know  what 
he  will  write  you  in  return,  and  we  here 
beg  to  make  oiTer  to  you  and  Mrs.  Bosweil 
of  ouf  most  respectful  compnments.-r-I  ani, 
dear  sir,  your  most  obedient  humble  ser- 
vant ^'  JoHH  M*Leod." 

'^  T<5  THE  LAIRD  OF  RASAT. 

^  «»London,  8ih  May,  1775.  - 
"Dear  8iR,^-The  day  before  yesterday 
I  had  the  honour  to  receive  your  letter,  and 
I  immediately  communicated  it  to  Dr. 
Johnson.  He  said  he  loved  your  spirit, 
and^was  exceedingly  sorry  that  he  had  been 
the  cause  of  the  smallest  uneasiness  to  you. 
There  is  not  a  more  candid  man  in  thfe 
world  than  he  is,  when  properly  addressed, 
as  you  will  see  from  his  letter  to  you,  which 
I  now  inclose.  He  has  alk)wed  me  to  take 
a  copy  of  it,  and  he  sa^s  you  may  read  it  to 
your  clan,  or  publish  it,  if  you  please.  Be 
assured,  ^ir,  that  I  shall  take  care  of  what 
he  has  intrusted  to  me,  which  is  to  have  an 
acknowledgment  of  his  error  inserted  in  the 
Edinburgh  newspapers.  You  will,  I  ^are 
say,  be  fully  satisfied  with  Dr.  Johnson's 
behaviour.  He  is  desirous  to  know  that 
you  are;  and  therefore  when  you  have  read 
his  acknowledgment  in  the  papers,  I  beg 

r)u  may  write  to  me;  and  if  you  choose  it, 
am  persuaded  a  letter  from  yoii  to  the 
Doctor  also  iwill  be  taken  kind.  I  shall  be 
at  Edinburgh  the  week  at\er  next. 

"  Any  civilities  which  my  wife  and  I  had 
in  our  power  to  show  to  your  daughter, 
Miss  M*Leod,  were  due  to  her  own  merit, 
and  were  well  repaid  by  her  agreeable  com- 
pany. But  I  am  sure  I  should  be  a  very 
unworthy  man  if  I  did  not  wi^h  to  show  a 
grateful  sense  of  the  ho^itable  and  genteel 
manner  in  which  you  were  pleased  to  treat 
me.    Be  fiMured,  my  dear  sir,  that  I  shall 
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never  forget  your- goodness,  and  the  happy 
hours  which  I  spent  in  Rasay. 

"  You  and  Dr.  M'Leod  were  both  so 
obliging  as  to  promise  me  an  account  in 
writing  bf  all  jthe  particulars  which  each  of 
you  remember,  concerning  the  transactions 
of  1745-6.  Pray  do  not  lorget  this,  and  be 
as  minute  and  full  as  yoDrcan;.put  down 
every  thing  r  t  have  a  great  curiosity  to 
know  as  much  as  I  can,  auth^itic^lly.   ' 

"  I  beg  that  you  may  present  my  best  re 
spects  to  Ladv  Rasay,  my  compliments  to 
your  young  family,  and  to  Dr.  M*Leod, 
and  my  hearty  good  wishes  to  IMcolm, 
with  \Wiom  I  hope  again  to, shake  hands 
cordially. — I  have  the  honour  td  be,  dear 
sir,  your  obliged  and  faithful  humble  ser- 
vant, '  "  James  Boswell." 

ADVERTISEMENT 
WRITTEN    BT   IfR.  lOHNBOK, 

And  inserted  by  his  desire  in  the  Edinburgh 
newspapers  {referred  to  in  the  foregoing 
letter^). 

"  The  ani^our  of  the  *  Journey  to  the 
Western  Islands,'  having  reliited  that  the 
M'Leods  6f  Rasay  acknowledge  the  cliief- 
tainship  or  superiority  of  the  M'Leods  of 
Sky,  finds  that  he  has  been  misinformed  or 
mistaken.  He  meapsin  a  future  edition  to 
correct  his  ei*rour,  and  wishes  to  be  told»  of 
more,  if  more  have  been  discovered." 

Dr.  Johnson'fif  letter  was  9S  follows: 

*'T0   tHE    LAIRD    OP   RASAT. 

«*  London,  eUi  May,  1776. 

"  Dear  sir^ — Mr.'' Bosweil  has  this  day 
shown  me  a  letter,  in  which  you  complain 
of  a  passage  in  the  '  Journey  to  the  Hebri- 
des.' My  meaning  is  mistaken.  I  did  not 
Intend  to  say  that  you  had  personally  made 
any  cession  of  the  rights  of  your  house,  or 
any*  acknowledgment  of  the  superiority  of 
M'Leod  of  Dunvegan.  I  only  designed  to 
express  what  I  thought  generally  admit- 
tetr— that  the  house  of  Rasay  allowed  the 
superiority  of  the  hquse  of  Dunvegan. 
Even  this  I  now  find  to  be  erroneous,  and 
will  therefore  omit  or  retra'ct  it  in  the  next 
edition. 

"  Though  what  I  had  said  had  been  true, 
if  it  had  been  disagr^able  to  you,  I  should 
have  wished  it  vnsaid;^for  it  is  not  my 
business  to  adjust ^re^edence.  As  it  is  mis- 
taken,' I  find  myself  disposed .  to  correct, 
both  by  my  respect  for  yqii,^  and  my  rever- 
ence for  truth. 

"  As  I  know  not  when  the  book  will  be 
reprinted,  I  h^vc  desired  Mr.  Bosweil  to 
anticipate  the  correction  in  the  Edinburgh 
papers. .  This  is  alt  that  can  be  done. 

"  I  hope  I  may  now  venture  to  desire 

1  The  original  MS.  is  dow  in  my  po<we«ion.— 

BOSWEI.!*.. 
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that  my  jcompliments  may  be  m|ide»  and 
my  gratitude  expressed,  to  Lady  *  Ra- 
say,  Mr.  Malcolm  M'I.ieod,  Mr.  Donald 
M*Queeji,Bnd  all  the  jg^entlemen  and  all  the 
ladies  whom  I  saw  in  the  island  of  Rasay; 
a  place  which  I  remember'  with  too  much 
pleasure  and  too  much  kindness,  not  to  be 
sorry  that  ray  ignorance^  or  hasty  persua- 
sion, should,  for  a  single  momeuty.have  vio- 
lated its  tranquillity. 

'<  I  be^  you  all  to  fbrgire  an  undesigned 
and  involuntary  injury,  and  to  consider  me 
as,  sir,  yoo!^  most  obliged  and  most  humble 
servanty  "  Sam  JoHirsoir  i'^" 

It  would  be  improper  ibr  ma  to  boast  of 
my  own  labours;  but  I  cannot  refrain  from 
publishing  such  praise  as  I  received  from 
such  a  man  as  Sir  William  F6rbe8,.of  Pit- 
sligo,  ailer  the  perusal  of  the^original  man- 
uscript of  my  Journal. 

"  TO   JAMX8    B08WKLL,   CS^- 

«  EdlBburfl^Tth  Marok,  1777. 

"  Mt  dbae  tfa,— lought  to  have  thank- 
ed you  sooner  for  your  very  obliging  letter, 
and  for  the  singular  conndence  you  are 
pleased  to  plaoe  in  me,  when  you  trust  me 
wiih  such  a  curioos  and  valuable  deposit  as 
the  papers  you  have  etent  me  9.  Be  assufed 
I  have  a  due  9en8e  of  this  favour,  and  shall 
faithfully  and  carefully  return  .them  to^ou. 
You  may  rely  that  I  shall,  neither  copy  any 
part,  nor  permit  the  papers  to" be  seen. 

<<  They  eoptain  a  curious  picture  of  soci- 
ety, and  form. a  journal  on  the  most  instruc- 
tive i^an  that  can  possibly  be  thouffht  of; 
for  I  am  not  sure  that  an  ordinary  observer 
would  become  so  well  acquainted  either 
with  Dr.  John^n,  or  with  themann<ir8  of 
the  Hebrides,  by  a  personal  intercourse,  as 
by  a  perusal  of  your  Journal. 

"  I  am  very  tru(y,  dear  sir,  your  most 
obedient  and  affectionate  humble  servant, 
"  WiLi^iAM  Foaaas." 

When  I  consider  how  many  of  the  per- 
sons mentioned  in  this  Tour  are  now  ffone 
to  "  that  undiscovered  country,  from  whose 
bourne  no  traveller  return's,"  I  feel  an  im- 
pression at  once  awful  and  tender. — Requi- 
eMcmUinpaee!' 


^  Rany  was  highly  gratified,  and  sftarwafds 
visited  and  dined  ndth  Dr.  Johpson,  at  bii  bowe 
in  London, — ^Boswslj*. 

*  Injustice  both  to  Sir  William  Foibte  and 
myself,  it  is  proper  to  mentk>n,  that  the  papen 
which  wore  submitted  to  his  perusal  coatained 
only  an  acconnt  of  oar  Tout  ^°)  ^  time  that 
Dr.  Johnson  and  I  set  out  fironi  Edinburgh  (p.  46), 
and  consequently  did  not  contain  the  eolo^um  6n 
Sir  William  Foibes,  (p.  16),  which  he  niever  saw 
till  this  book  appeared  in  print;  nor  did  he  even 
know,  when  he  wrote  the  above  letter,  tl^t  this 
Journal  was  to  be  published. — ^Boswell. 


[tour  TQ   THB 

It  may  be  objected  by  some  persons,  aa 
it  has  been  by  one  of  my  friends,  that  he 
who  has  the  power  of  .thus  exhibiting  an 
exact  transcript  of  conversations  is  not  a 
de6iral>le  member  of  society.  I  repeat  the 
answer  which  I  made  to  that  friend :  "  Few, 
verv  few,  need  be  afraid  that  their  sayings 
will  be  recorded.  Can  it  be  imagined  that 
I  would  take  the  trouble  to  gather  what 
ffrows  on  eve^  hedge,  because  I  have  col- 
lected such  fruits  as  the  Nonpareil  and  the 
Boh  Chriltibv.^" 

On  the  other  hand,  how  useful  is  auch  a 
faculty,  if  well  exercised.  To  it  we  owe 
all  those  intaresting  apophthegms  and  aie- 
m&rdbUia,  of  the  ancients,  which  Phitarch, 
Xenophon,  and  Valerius  Maximua,  have 
transmitted  to  us.  To  irwe  owe  all  those 
instructive  and .  entertaining^  jcollections 
which  the  French  have  made  under  the 
title  of  "  Ana,"  affixed  to  some  celebrated 
name.  To  it  we  owe  the  «  Table-Talk  •• 
of.  Selden,  the  <*  Conversation "  between 
Ben  Jonson  and  Drummond  of  Haw- 
thornden,  Spence's  '<  Anecdotes  of  Pope," 
and  other  valuable  remains  in  our  own  lan- 
ffu^ge.  How  delighted  should  we  have 
been,  if  thus  introduced  into  the  company  of 
Shakspeare  and  of  Dryden,  of  wham  we 
know  scarcely  anv  thing  but  ^eir  admira- 
ble writings !  What  pleasure  would  it  have 
given  us,  tP  have  known  their  petty  habits, 
their  characteristick  manners,  their  modm 
of  composition,  and  their  genuine  opinion 
of  preceding  writers  ai^d  of  their  €M>ntempo- 
ranes!  AU  these  are  now  irrecoverably 
lost.  Considering  how  m any  of  the  strong- 
est and  most  brilliant  efiusiotis  of  exalted 
intellect  must  have  perished,  how  much  is 
it  to  be  regretted  that  all  n^n  of  distin- 
guished wisdom  and  wit  have  not  been  at^ 
tended  by  friends,  of  taste  enough  to  relish, 
and  abilities  enough  to  register  their  con- 
versation. 

VoLtrs  fortes  ante  Agamernnona 
'  Multl,  sed  omaes  illacrymabilei 
Uigentur,  ignotk)ue  |oag4 
Nocte,  event  quia  vate  i 


They  whose  inferior  exertions  are  re- 
corded, as  servinff  to  explain  or  illustrate 
the  sayings  of  such  men,  may  be  pioud  of 
being  thus  associated,  and  of  their  names 
being  transmitted  to  posterity,  by  being  ap- 
pended to  an  illustrious  character. 

Before  I  conclude,  I  think  it  proper  to 
say,  that  I  have  suppressed  3  every  thing 


•  Having  fo^nd  on  a  revision  of  the  fine  t ._ 

of  this  work,  thaty  notwithstanding  my  beat  ore, 
a  lew  observatwns  had  escaped  me,  wfakh  arese 
from  the  instant  imprc^n,  the  pobKcatioa  of 
whrch  might  perhaps  be  considered  ds  paasiag  the 
bounds  of  a  rtnct  decorum,  I  immediately  of&«d 
that  they  should  be  omitted  m  the  subsequent  edi. 
tiooB.    1  was  pleased  to  find  that  they  did  not 


HEBRIDES.] 

which  I  thoug^ht  eonkl  reslly  hurt  ant^  on)e 
now  Wviug,  Vanity  and  'self-conceit  in*^ 
deed  ma^  sometimes*  suffer.  With  retoect 
to  what  is  reiftted,  I  considered  it  ny  duty 
to  *'  extenuate  nothing,  nor  set  down  au^ht 
in  maliceV*  and*  with  those  lighter  dtrolces 
of  Dr.  Johnson^  satire,  proceeding  from  a 
warmth  and  oniekness  or  imagination,  not 
flrom  any  malevolence  of  heart,  and  which, 
on  account  o/  their  exoeUence,  conld  not  he 
omitted,  I    trust  that  they  who  are   the 
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suhjects  of  them  ha^e  good  sense  and  good 
temper  enough  not  to  he  displeased. 

I  have  only  to  add,  that  I  shall  ever  re- 
flect with  sreat  pleasure  on  a  Tour,  which 
has  heen  the  means  of  preserving  so  much 
of  the  enlightened  and  instructive  conver- 
sation of  t>ne  whoae  virtues  ndll,  I  l^ope, 
ever  be  an  objects  of  imitation,  and  whose 
powers  of  mind  were  go  iextraordinary,  that 
ages  may  revolve  before  such  an^an  shall 
again  appear. 


His  stay  in  Scotland  was-  from  the  l8th 
of  August,  oh  which  day  he  arrived,  till 
the  99d  of  November,  when  he  set  out  on 
his  return  to  London;  and  I  believe  ninety- 
four  days  were  never  passed  by  any  man  in 
a  more  vigorous  exertion.    •    •    •    •  •  l. 


amount  in  the  whole  to  a  |ni|o.  If  any  of  the 
same  kind  are  yet  left,  it  k  owni|  to  inadirorteneo 
alooe,  no  man  being  more  auwillmg  to  give  pain 
to  othen  thui  I  am. 

A  contemptible  icribbler,  of  whom  I  have 
learned  no  mora  than  that,  after  having  Jiagraced 
and  deserted  the  clerical  character,  he  picltf  np  in 
London  a  scanty  livelihood  by  scoriilons  lam- 
poons under  a  feigned' name,  has  imfradenttj  and 
iaisely  asserted  that  the  paMages  omitted  were 
defamatory t  and  that  the  omission  was  not  voU 
nntary,  bet  compalsory.  Tlie  last  insinaation  I, 
look  the  trouble  pahlicUy  to  disprove;  yet,  liko 
one  of  Pope's  donees,  he  penevwed  in  '*  the  lie 
o'erthrown."  As  to  the  charge  of  defamation, 
there  is  an  obviooa  and  certain  mode  of  refntiag 
k.  Any  pe^aon  who  thinks  it  worth  while  to 
comparn  one  edition  with  the  other  will  find  that 
\he  passages  omitted  were  not  in  the  least  degree 
of  that  nanire,  bnt  exactly  such  as  I  have  repre- 
sented them  in  the  former  part  of  this  note,  the 
hasty  efluslDn  of  momentary  feelings,  which  the 
delicacy  of  politeness  should  have  sappreased.— - 
BoswKtL.  [The  only  passages  of  thi*  kind  that 
the  editor  has  observed  are  those  relating  to  Sir 
Alexander  Maedonald,  anU,  p.  872,  and  to 
Mr.  I^tler,  arUet  P*  460. — ^Ed.  I  believe  the 
•eribbler  alluded  to  was  William  Humipsan, 
author  of  the  *'  Man  m  the  Moon,*'  and  other 
■Btirical  novels,  haff  cUrer,  half  erszy  kinds  of 
works.  He  was  once  a  member  of  the  kirk  of 
Scotland,  bnt  beug  deposed  by  the  presbytery  of 
Aachterarder,  became  an  author  of  all  works  in 
London,  eo'old  seldom  finish  a  work,  on  what- 
ever sttbjeet,  without  giving  a  slap  by  the  way  to 
that  same  presbyteiy  with  the  unpronounceable 
name.  BoswelPs  denial  of  havii^  retracted  upon 
tompuUion  refiites  what  was  ssid  by  Peter  Pin- 
dar and  othen  about  '^  McDonald's  rage."— 
WALTcn  Scott.] 

1  [Here  followed  m  the  original  text:'  '<He 
eame  by  the  way  of  Berwick-upon-Tweed  to 
Gdinbuigh,  where  he  remained  a  few  days,  and 
ihen  went  by  St  Andrews,  Aberdeen,  Inverness, 
and  Fort  Angnstus,  to  the  Hebrides,  to  visit  which 
•as  the  principal  object  he   had  in  view.    He 


He  saw  the  four  universities  of  Scotland^ 
its  three  principal  cities,  and  as  much  of  the 
Highland  and  insular  life  as  was  suQcient 
for  his  philosophical  contemplation. 

He  was  respectfully  entertained  by  the 
great,  the  learned,  and' the  elegant,  wherev- 
er he  went;  nor  was  he  less  delighted  with 
the  hospitality  whieb  he  experienced  in 
humbler  lii^s. 

His  various  adventures,  and  the  force  and 
vivacity  of  hie  mind,  as  exercised  during 
this  peregrination,  upon  innuinerable  top- 
icks,  have  been  faithfully,  and  to  the  best  of 
iny  abilities,  displayed  in  ^  [the  foregoing] 

visited  the  isles  of  Sky,  Rasay,  Col,  Mull, 
Inchkenneth,-  aild  IcohnkilL  |Ie  travelled  through 
Argvleshira  by  Inveraty,  aikd  from  thence  by 
Locnk>mond  md  Duiibarton  to  Glasgow,  then  by 
Loudon  to  Auchinleck  in  Aynhira,  the  seat  of  my 
family,  jmd  then  by  Hamilton,  back  to  Edinburgh, 
where  he  again  spent  some  time.  I  had  the 
pleasure  of  acobmpanying  him  daring  the  whole 
of  hb  journey."  These  sentences,  and  another 
subsequent  paragraph,  are  removed  from  the'  text, 
as  rendered  superfluous  b;f  the  insertion  of  the 
Tour,  but  are  preserved  in  the  notes,  (hat  the 
whole  of  Bfr.  Boswell's  original  work  may  be 
preserved  in  thii  editwn. — Ed.] 

The  authour  was  not  a  small  gainer  by  this  ex- 
traordiDary  Journey;  for  Dr.  Johnson  tfaiiis  writes 
to  Mn.  Thrale,  8d  Nov.  1778:  **Bosv«ell  wUI 
praise  my  resolution  and  peneverance,  and  I  shall 
in  return  celebrate  his  good  humour  and  per 
petnal  cheerfulness.  He  has  better  fiumlties  than 
I  had  imagined;  more  josthess  of  discernment, 
and  more  Mcundity  of  images.  It  is  very  con 
venient  to  travel  "^ithhim;  n>r,  there  is  no  house 
where  he  is  not  reeeived  with  kindness  and  re- 
spect'*-—Iret.  90,  to  Mrs.  Thrale.—MAhOirx. 
[The  editor  asked  Lord  Stow  ell  in  what  estimar- 
tion  he  found  Boswell  amongst  his  countrymen. 
*'  Generally  liked  as  a  good-natured  jolly  fellow," 
replied  his  tordship.  **  But  was  he  re$peetedV* 
"  Why,  I  think  he  had  about  the  proportion  of 
renpect  that  you  might  peas  would  be  shown  to 
tijollv  fellow.'*  His  lordship  evideotly  thought 
that  there  was  mofe  regard  than  respect. — ^Ed.] 

*  [He  was  long  remeinberBd  anaongst  the 
tower  orders,  of  Hebrkleaas  by  the  title  of  the 
Ha$$enflch  More,,  the  Mjg  JSng/if^mon.— 
Waltxb  Scott.] 
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"  Journal  of  our  Tour,"  *  '^.  •  *  •.* 
which  exhibits  as  striking  a  view  of  his 
powers  in  conversation,  as  his  works  do  of 
nis  excellence  in  writing.  Nor  can  I  deny 
to  myself  the  very  flattering  gratification 
of  inserting  here  the  character  which  my 
frlenf  Mr.  Courtenay  has  been  pleased  to 
give  of  that  woBk : 

"  With  ReynoMf  "pencil,  vivid,  bold,  and^nie, 
go  fetj-irefit  Botwell  gives  bim,  to  our  view: 
In  every  trait  we  see  bis  mind  ezpiiad; 
'J'he  master  rises  by  the  papiPs  hand: 
We  love  the  writer,  praise  his  happy  vein. 
Graced  with  the  nalvet*  of  the  sage  Montaigne; 
Hence  nut  alone  are  brt£hter  ports  display  *d, 
But  e'en  the  specks  (^f  okaracter  pourtray*d: 
We  see  the  Rambler  with  fastidious  kmile. 
Mark  the  Iphe  tree,  and  note  the  heath-cl^id  isle; 
But  when  th*  heroic  tale  of  Flora'  •  charms, 
Deck'd  in  a  kilt,  he  wields  a  chieftain's  arms: 
The  tun^ftil  piper  sounds  a  martial  strain, 
And  6ainuel  sings,  *  The  king  shall  have  his  can,*  *' 

During  his  stay  at  Edinburgh,  afler  his 
return  from  the  Hebrides,  he  was  at  great 

{>ains  to  obtain  information  concerning  Scot* 
and;  and  it  will  appear  from  his  subsequent 
letters,  that  he  was  not  less  solicitous  for 
intelligence  on  this  subject  afler  his  return 
to  London. 

"  TO   JAMES    BOSWELL,   E3<1. 

"27th  Nov.  177X 

"Pear  sir^-^I  came  honie  last  night, 
without  any  incofnmodity,  danger,  or  wea-r 
riness,  and  am  ready  to  begin  a  new  jour- 
ney. I  shall  go  to  Oxford  on  Monday.  I 
know  Mrs.  BpsWell  wished  me  well  to  go  ^; 
her   wishes  have  not   been .  disappointed. 


^  [Here  foIk>wed.in  the  original  text,  **  to  the 
Hebrides,  to  which,  as  the  publk:  has  been  pleased 
to  honour  it  by  a  very  extensive  circulatipn,  I  beg 
leave  to  refer,  as  to  a  separate  and  remarkable 
portion  of  his  life,  which  noAy  be  there  seen  in 
detail,  and "—Ed.] 

•  "The  celebrate4  Flora  . Macdonald.*'— 
Courtenay* 

^  In  this  he  showed^  a  very  acute  penetration. 
My  wife  paid  him  the  most  assiduous  and  respect- 
ful attention  while  he  was  our  guest;  90  that  I 
wonder  how  he  discovered  her  wishing  for  his 
•departure.  The  truth  is^  that  his  irregular  hours 
and  uncouth  habits,  such  as  turning  the  candles 
with  their  heads  downward^,  when  they  did  not 
bum  bright  enough,  and  letting  the  wax  drop  upon 
the  carpet,  could  not  but  be  disagreeable  to  a 
lady.  Besides,  she  had  not  that  high  admiration 
of  him  which  was  felt  by  most  of  those  who  knew 
him;  and  what  was  very  natural  to  a  female  mind, 
she  thought  he  had  too  m^h  influence  over  her 
husband.  She  once,  in  a  little  warmth,  made, 
with  more  point  than  justice,  this  remark  upon 
that  subject:  **  I  have  seen  many  a  bear  1^  by  a 
man;  but  I  never  before  saw  a  man  led  by  a 
ibear. ' ' — ^Bos w  k l l.'  [The  reader  will,  however, 
Ihereafter  see  that  the  repetitioh  of  this  observation 
as  to  Mis.  Boswf)ll's  feelings  towards  him  was 
made  so  ii«quently  and  pertinaciously,  as  is  bard- 


Mrs..  Williams  has  received  Sir  A.'s^lrt 
ter.  , 

*<  Make  my  complimenta  to  all  those  to 
whom  my  compliments  may  lie  walcome. 

"  Let  the  box^  be  sent  aa  soon  aa  it  can 
and  let  me  know  when  to  expect  it.  ^ 

"  Inquire,  if  you  can,  the  order  of  the 
clans :  Macdonald  is  first  ^ ,  Maclean  aecond ; 
further  I.  cannot  go.  Quicken  Dr.  Web- 
ster 7,    I  am>  sir,  yours  affectionaielv, 

<*SaM..  JOKKSOS." 

'*  MR.  BOSWELL  TO  DR.  J0HN80K. 

<(Edinbarsh,,2d  Dec  1773. 

•  •  •  •  •  * 

'<  You  shall  have  what  information  I  can 
procure  as  to  the  order  of  the  clans.  A 
gentlemaa  of  the  name  of  Grant.  tell»  me 
jthat  there  is  no  settled  order  among  them; 
and  he  says  that  the  Macdonakts  were  not 
placed  upon  the  right  of  the  army  at  Cullo- 
den;  the  Stuarts  wer&  I  shall,  however, 
examine  witnesses  of  every  name  that  I 
can  find  here.  Dr.  Webster  shall  be  quick- 
ened too.  '  I  like  your  little  memortuldums^ 
they  are  symptoms  of  your  being  in  earnest 
with  your  book  of  northern  travels. 

"  Your  box  shall  be  sent  next  week  by 
sea.  Yott  will  find  in  it  some  pieces  of  the 
broom-bush  which  you  saw  growing  on  the 
old  castle  of  Auchinleck..  1  he  wood  has  a 
curious  appearance  whep  sawn  across. 
You  may  either  have  a  little  writing-stan* 
dish  m^de  of  it,  or  get  it  formed  into  boards 
for  a  treatise  on  witchcraft,  by  way  of  a 
suitable  binding." 


ly  roconcileabic  with  good  taste  and  good  1 
ners. — Ed.] 

*  Sir  Alexander  Gordon,  one  of  the  profei 
at  Aberdeen. — Boswell. 

*  This  was  a  box  containing  a  niunber  of 
curious  things  which  he  had  picked  up  in  Scot- 
land, particularlv  some  hora-spooos. — ^BoawsLi. 

*  [The  Macdonalds  always  laid  claim  to  be 
plaeed  on  the  right  of  the  whole  clans,  and  those 
of  that  tribe  assign  the  breach  of  this  order  at  Cul 
loden  as  one  cause  of  the  loss  of  the  day.  The 
Macdonalds,  placed  on  the  left  wing,  refused  to 
chai]ge,  and  positively  loft  the  field  uoaasailed  and 
unbroken.  Lord  Xieoige  Murray  in  vain  en- 
deavoured to  ui^e  them  on  by  saying  that  their 
behaviour  would. make  the  left  the  risht,  and  chat 
he  himself  would  take,  the  name  ofMacdonald. 
On  this  subject  there  are  some  curious  uoiic^,  in 
a  very  interesting  journal  written  .by  one  of  the 

seven  men  of  Moidart,  as  they  were  called 

Macdonalds  of  the  Clanronald  sept,  who  wer«  the 
first  who  declared  for  the  prince  at  his  landing  in 
their  chief's  country*  It  is  in  the  Lockhait 
papeiB,  vol.  il  p.. 610. — Walter  Scott.] 

^  The  Reverend  Dt.  Alexander  Webster,  one 
of  the  rainisteis  of  Edinbui^h,  a  man  of  distia* 
gubhed  abilities,  who  had  promised  him  informa- 
tion concerning  the  Highlands  and  Uaods  of 
Scotland. — ^Bo8W£i.L.  [See  ofUe.  p.  887,-^ 
Ep.] 
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**MR.    BOSWBLL   TO   DR.  JOHNSON. 

*•  BdlAborgli,  l«th  Vec  1773. 

^r         •         «         •   -      •       •  • 

"  Toa  promised  me  an  inscription  for  a 
print  to  be  taken  from  an  historical  picture 
of  Marv  Qaeea  of  Scots^  being  forced  to 
resign  her  crown,  which  Mr.  Hamilton  at 
Rome  has  painted  for  me.  The  two  fol- 
lowing have  been  sent  to  me: 

"  '  Maria  Seaiorwn  Regina  meliari  «6- 
ctUo  digria,  jus  regium  cmbtu  ^editions 
inviia  resignat.* 

*<  *  Gives  seditiosi  Mariam  Seotorum 
Reginam  sese  mcinm  ahdicore  invit^m 
cogunU 

<<  Be  so  good  88  to  read  the  passage  in 
Robertson,  and  see  if  you  cannot  ^ive  me  a 
better  inscription.  I  must^  have  it  both  jn 
liSthi  and  English:  so  if *you  should  not 

g'ive^  me -another  £atin  one,  you  will  at' 
asl  choose  the  best  of  thfsse  two,  and  send 

a  translation  of  if 

•        •  .     •        •        •        • 

His  humane  forgiving  disposition  was  put 
to  a  pretty  strong  test  on  his  return  to  Lon- 
don by  a  liberty  which  Mr.  Thomas  Da- 
vies  had  taken  with  hitn  in  hi^  absence, 
which  wks,  to  publish  two  volumes  entitled 
"  Miscellaneous  and  Fugitive  Pieces,*' 
which  he  advertised  in  the  newspapers, 
"  By  the  Author  of  the  Rambler.'*  In  this 
collection,  several  of  Dr.  Johnson's  ac- 
knowledged writings,  several  Of  his  anony- 
mous performances,  and  some  which  ne 
had  written  for  others,  were  inserted;  but 
there  were  also  some  in  which  he  had  no 
concern  whatever.  He  was  at  first  very 
angry,  as  he  had  good  reason  to  be.  But, 
upon  consideration  of  his  poor  friend's  nar- 
row circumstances,  and  that  he  had  only  a- 
little  profit  in  view,  and  meant  no  harm,  he 
soon  relented,  and  continued  his  kindness 
to  him  as  formerly. 

[When  Mrs.Thrale  on  this  oo- 
r  42?4s.  cfi«*oi»  said  to  him,  "  How  vould 
t  '  Pope  have  raved,  had  he  been  Serv- 
ed so?  '  We  should  never,'  replied. he,  *  have 
heard  the  last  on 't,  to  be  sure;  but  then 
Pope  was  a  narrow  man.  I  will,  however,' 
added  he,  '■  storm  and  bluster  myself  a  lit- 
tle this  time; ' — so  went  to  lx>ndon  in  all 
the  wrath  he  could  muster  up.  At  his 
return,  Mrs.  Thrale  asked  how  the  afi'air 
ended  :  « Why,'  said  he,  *I  was  a  fierce 
fellow,  and  pretended  to  be  very  angry, 
and  Thomas  was  a  good-natured  fallow, 
and  pretended  to  Be  very  sorry ;  so 
f%€re  the  matter  ended.  I  believe  the 
dog  loves  me  dearly.'  Mr.  Thrale,  turn- 
ing round  to  him,  *  WUat  shall  you  and 
I  do  that  is  good  for  Tom  Davies  ? 
We  w;ll  do  something  for  him,  to  be 
sure.' "] 

In  the  course  of  his  self-examination 
with  retrospect  to  this  year,  he  seems  to 
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have  been  much  defected;  for  he  says,  Isc 
January,  1774: 

"This  year  has  pas^d  with  so  little  im 
provement,  that  ,1  doubt  whether  1  havt 
not  rather  unpaired  than  increased  ni) 
learning." 

And  yet  we  have  seen  how  he  read,  am 
we  know  how  he  Udked  during  that  pe 
riod. 

["  DR.  JOH2f80N  TO  MRS.  MONTAGU. 

^1 1th  Jan.  1774. 

**  MADAM^-^Havinff  committed  one  fault 
hj  inadvertency,  I  wfll  not  commit  another 
by  sullenness.  When  I  had  the  honour  of 
jrour.card,  I  Coukl  not  comply  with  your 
invitation,  and  must  now  suffer  the  shame 
of  confessing  that  the  necessity  of  an  an* 
swer  didf^notxome  into  my  mind. 

'*  This  omission,  madam,  you  may  essily 
excuse,  as  the  consciousness  of  your  own 
character  must  secure  you-from  suspecting 
that  the  favour  of  your  notice  can  ever 
miss  a  suitable  return,  but  from  ignorance 
or  thoughtlessness,  and  to  be  ignorant  of 
your  eminence  is  not  eas^,  but  to  him  wh^ 
lives  out  of  the  reach  of  the  pubUck  voice 
— I  am,  madam,  your  most,  obedient  and 
most  humble  servant^ 

. "  Sam.  Johksof."J 

He  was  now  seriously  engaged  in  wri 
ting  an  account  of  our  travels  in  the  Heb- 
rides, in  consequence  of  which  I  had  the 
()lea8UTe  of  a  more  frequent  correspondence 
with  him. 

''to  JAMES  BOSWELL,  ESC^. 

«29th  J«n.  1774. 

"  Dear  sir, — My  operations  hove  beeh 
hindered  by  a  cough;  at  least  I  flatter  my- 
self, that  if  vfxy  couch  had  not  come,  I 
should  have  been  further  advanced.  But  I 
have  had  no  intelligence  from  Dr.  Webster, 
nor  from  the  excise-office,  nor  i'rom  you. 
No  account  of  the  little  borough  i.  .  No 
thing  of  the  Erse  language.  ^  1  have  yet 
heard  nothing  of  my  box., 

"  You'  must  make  haste  and  gather  me 
all  you  can,  and  do  it  quickly,  or  i  will  and 
shall  do  without  it. 

<'  Make  my  compliments  to  Mrs.  Bos- 
well,  and  tell  her  that  I  do  iK)t  love  her  the 
less  for  wishing  me  away.  I  gave  her 
trouble  enough,  and  shall  be  glad,  in  recom- 
pense, to  give  her  any*  pFeasilre. 

"  I  would  send  some  porter  into  the  Heb- 
rides, \?  I  knew  which  way  it  could  be  got 
to  my  kind  friends  thefe.  Inquire,  and  let 
me  know* 

"  M&ke  my  compliments  to  all  the  docc 
tors  of  Edinburgh,  and  to  all  my  friends, 
from  one  end  of  Scotland  to  the  other. 
•  ^  The  ancieot  burgh  of  Prestick,  in  Ayrshire^ 

BOSWBI.L* 
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'<  Write  to  roe,  and  send  me  what  intelli* 
fence  you  can;  and  if  any  thing  ig-  too 
bulk^  for  the  iwst,  let  me  Jiave  it  hy  the 
carnef.  I  do  not  like  trusting  wifids  and 
waves. — I  am,  dear  sir,  your  most,  3tc. 
"  Sam.  JoHwspw." 

**  TO  JAMIU  B08WKLL,  BSQ. 

««Loiidoii,7tli  Feb.  1774. 

<<DftAB  SIB, — In  a  day  or  two  aAer  I 
had  written  the  last  diteolitented  letter,  I 
received  my  box,  which  was  very  welcome. 
But  still  1  must  entreat  you  to  hasten  Dr. 
Webster,  and  continue  to  pick  up  what  you 
can  that  may  be  useful. 

"Mr.  Oglethorpe  was  with  me  this 
morning;  you  know  his  errand.  He  was 
liot  unwekxmie.  • 

«  Tell  Mrs.  Boswell  that  my  good  inten- 
tions towaids  her  still  continue.  I  should 
be  glad'  to  do  any  thing  that  would  either 
benefit  or  please  tier. 

"  Chamoers  is  not  yet  gone,  but  so  hur- 
ried, or  so  negligent,  or  so  proud,  that  I 
rarely  see  him.  I  have  indeed,  for  some 
weeks  past,  been  very  ill  of  a  cokl  and 
cough,  and  have  been  at  Mrs.  Thrale's, 
that  1  might  be  taken  care  of.'  I  am  much 
better:  nova  redeunt  in  pralia  virei; 
but  I  am  yet  tender,  and  easily  disordered. 
How  happy  it  was  that  neither  of  us  were 
ill  in  the  nebrides^ 

"  The  question  of  literary  property  *  is 


^  [The  queatioii  was  not  decided  till  the  22d 
Feb.  ;  the  following  munmary  of  this  metier  if 
extmcted  from  the  "  Annual  Register  "  for  1774, 
pp.  95-6: 

**  ThSi  day  came  on,  b  the  honae  of  lordi,  the 
final  determination  on  the  caoae  of  literary 
property,  which  rested  principally  on  these  three 
points: 

'<  L  Whether  the  authourof  a  book,  or  liten^ 
ry  composition,  has  a  -conunon  law  right  to  tftie 
sole  and  exclosiye  pablibation  of  such  book  or 
literaiy  compositk>n  ?  ' 

<*  II.  Whether  an  aetk>B  for  a  violatMn  of 
common  law  right  will  lie  against  those  persons 
who  publish  the  book  or  literary  composition  of 
an  aothotir  without  his  consent  ? 

"  in.  How  fiir  the  sUtnte  of  the  «th  Qneen 
Anne  affects  the  snppositioii  of  a  common  law 
i%ht?   . 

"  The  judces  having  previously  deliverad  their 
opinions  on  these  points,  Loid  Camden  rose  and 
spoke  very  learnedly  for  near  two  houn  against 
the  literary  claimants,  and  in  defence  of  the  statute 
of  Qneen  Anne,  which  he  said  took  away  any 
right  at  common  law  for  an  authonr*s  exclusively 
multiplying  copies,  if  any  such  right  existed.  The 
Lord  Chancellor  spoke  for  three  <)narteiB  of  an  hoar 
to  the  same  effect  The  young  Lord  Xyttelton 
next  rose,  and  made  a  shoit  but  florid  harangue 
in  favour  of  literary  property.  The  Bishop  of 
Carlisle  and  Lord  Howard  of  Effiiighamr  spoke 
■gainst  it;  and  the  question  being  pot  by  the  Lord 
Chancellor,  whether  it  was  their  lordships'  plea- 


thisday  before  the  lords.  Marphy  drew 
up  the  appellants'  case,  that  is,  the  plea 
against  the  perpetual  right.  I  have  not 
seen  it,  nor  heard  the  decision.  I  woiild 
not  have  the  right  perpetuaL 

"I  will  write  to  you  as'  any  thxnff  oocms, 
and  do  you  send  me  something  about  mv 
Scottish  friends.  I  have  veiy  great  kinl 
ness  for  them.  L^t  me  know  likewise  how 
lees  come  in,  and  when  we  are  1o  nee  you. 
•^--I  am,  air,  yona  aflfiBctionately , 

'<Sam.  JoHiisoir." 

He  at  this  timfe  wrote  the^oUowing  let- 
ters to  Mr.  Steevens,  his  able  aasocinte  in 
editing  Shakspeare: 

'^TOOBORGB  STBBVBNS,  KS^  HAMPSTBAB. 
•«7UiF«brau7, 1714. 

"  Sib,— *If  I  am  asked  when  I  have  seen 
Mr,  Steevens,  you  '*know  what  answer  I 
must  give;  if  I  am  asked  when  I  shall  sea 
him,  I  wish  you  coukl  tell  me  what  to 
»ay. 

"  If  you  have  *  Lesley's  History  of  Scot- 
land,' or  any  other  book  about  Scotland, 
except  Boe tills  and  Buchanan,  it  witl  be  a 
kindness  if  you  send  them  to,  sir,  your 
humble  servant,  -         ^*  Sam.  JoBirsoN." 

"to    OEOROB    STBBVBirs,   B8<1. 

■*  Slst  F^Bb.  IT74. 

*^  Sir, — ^We  are  thinking  to  augnsent  our 
club,  and  I  am  desirous  of  nominating  yon, 
if  you  car&to  stand  the  ballot,  and  can  at* 
tend  On  Friday  nights  at  least  twice  in  fivs 
weeks:  less  than- this  is  too  little,  and  rath« 
er  inore  will  be  expected.  Be  pleased  to 
let  me  know  before  Friday.  1  am,  Bir,your 
most,  &c.  **  SAMi  JoHHsojr.'* 

"to  gborob  btebvbns,  Bsq. 

**  5th  MsKii,  mi, 

^^  Sir, — Last  night  you  became  a  mem- 
ber of  the  club;  if  you  call  on  me  on  Friday, 


sure  that  the  decree  shod]d  be  leveised,  it  wm 
agreed  without  a  division,  with  costs. 

**  By  the  abore  deotskm  of  the  iupoctant  qaes- 
tion  respecting  copyright  in  books,  near  200,0001. 
worth  of  what  was  honestly  purchased  at  poblk 
sales,  and  which  was  yesterday  tbongfat  ph^ieify, 
is  now  reduced  to  nothing.  .  llie  booksellen  of 
London  and  Westminster,  many  of  whom  sold 
Mates  and  houses. to  purchase  copyright,' are  in  a 
manner  ruined;  and  those  who,  after  many  years' 
industry,  thought  they  had  acquired  .a  competency 
to  provide  fo^  their  femilies,  now  find  tbeoiseifei 
without  a  shilling  to  devise  to  their  soocessor. 

<*  The  English  booksellefa  have  now  no  other 
security  in  future,  for  any  nterary  purchase  they 
n^y  make,  but  the  statute  of  the  8th  of  Qneea 
Anne,  which  secures  to  the  authonr*s  assigiB  aa 
exclusive  property  for  fourteen  yean,  to  revert 
agam  to  the  anthour,  and  vest  in  him  for  fbofteea 
years  more."— En.] 
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I  will  introduce  you.    A  gentleman  propoe- 
ed  after  you,  wa^  rejected. 

.<<  I  thank  you  for  Neander  i,  but  wish  he 
were  not  so  fine.  'I.  will  take  .care  of  him. 
1  am,  air,  your  humble  servant, 

«  Sam.  JoHifsoii." 

'^T0   JAMBS    BOSWELL,    ES^. 

»« 5tb  Marcbr,  IT74. 

**  Dear  ^i%, — Dr.  Webster's  informa-i 
tions  were  much  less  exact,  and  xmich  less 
.determinate  than  I  expected:  the;f  are,  in- 
deed, much  less  positive  than«  'if  he  can 
trust  his  own  book'  which  he  laid  .before 
me,  he  is  able  to  give.  But  I  believe  it  will 
always  be  found,  that  he  who  calls  much 
for  information  will  advance  his  work  but 
Bk)wly, 

"  I  am,  however,  obliged  tp  you,  dear 
sir,  for  your  endeavours  to  help^  me,  and 
hope,  that  between  us  something  will  some 
time  be  done,  if  not  on  this  on  some  occa- 
sion. 

*<  Chambers  is  either  married,  or  almost 
married,  to  Jliliss  Wilton  3,  a  girl  of  sixteen, 
exquisitely  beautiful,  whom  he  has,  with 
his  lawyer's  tongue,  persuaded  Oo  take  her 
chance  with  hin^  in  the  East, 

"We  have  added  to  the  club,  Charles 
FoxS  Sir  Charles  Bunbnry,  t)r.<Fordyce, 
and  Mr.  Steevens\ 

"Return  my  thanks  to  Dr.  Webstet. 
Tell  Dr.  Robertson^  I  have  not  much  to  re- 
plv  to  his  censure  of  my  negligence:  and 
tell  Dri  Blair,  that  since  he  has  written 
hither  6 -wlxat  I  said  to  him,  wq  must  now 


^  S«e  the  Catalogue  of  Mr.  Steuvens^d  Ubrery, 
No.  266: — ^'*Nean£'i  (Mich.)  Opu8  anream,  Gr. 
et  Lat  2  torn.  4to.  eorio  tivrdeo,  foliis  deau- 
ratik.  Lipsie,  1577.*'  Tim  was  doabtiesi  the 
book  which  appean  to  bnve  been  lent  by  ]^r. 
Steeveni  to  Dr.  Johnson.— Malone. 

*  A  manwieripC  aBcoont  drawn  by  Or.  Webster 
of  all  the  parishes  in  Scotland,  ascertaitaiog  their 
length,  breadth,  nnmber  of  inhabitants,  and  dis- 
tin^niirfiing  Protestanti  and  Roman  Catholicks. 
Thv  book  has  been  tnuimftted  to  govemtneut, 
and  Dr.  Johnson  saw  a  copy  of  it  in  Dr.  Web- 
Mer's  posBession.^-BoswELt. 

^  [Daughter  of  Mr.  Wilton,  the  sculptor. 
After  Sir  j^bert  Chamben*8  death  she  returned 
to  Enf^nd,  and  is  now  (1880)  living  at  P^itney. 
Miss  Chambers,  her  daughter,  married,  as  the 
Editor  is  informed,' Colonel  Macdonald,  the  son  of 
Flora.    See  ante,  p.  $86.— Ed.] 

'*  [Mr.  Fox  was  brought  in  by  Mr.  Burke, 
and  this  meeting  at  the  Club  was  the  only  link  of 
acquaintance  between  Mr.  Foa  and  Jonnson, — 
Mackintosh.] 

*  [It  is  odd  that  he  does  not  mention  Mr. 
Gibbon,  whose  admisBion  seems,  by  Mr.  Hatcb- 
ett*s  list,  to  have  been  contemporary  with  Stee- 
vens's. — Ed.J 

^  [This  applies  to  one  of  Johnson^e  nKle 
speeches,  the  mere  repetition  of  which  by  Dr. 
BJair,  Johnson,  with  more  ingenuity  than  jaBtioe« 


consider  ourselyee  as  even,  fovgive  one  an- 
other, and  begin  again.  I  care  not  how 
soon,  for  he  is  a  very  pleasing  man.  Pay 
my  compliments,  to  aJl  my  fViends,  and  re- 
mind Lord  Elibank  of  his  promiae  to  give 
me. all  his  works,  ^ 

'*  I  hope  Mrs..Boswell  and  little  Miss 
are  well. — ^When  shall  I  see  them  again? 
.She  is  a  aweet  lady,  only  she  was  so  glad 
to  see  me  go,  that  I  have  ahnost  a  mind  to 
come  again,  that  ahe  may  again  have  the 
sune  pleasure. 

*<  Inquire  if-  it  be  prac;ticable  to  send  a 
small  present  of  a  cask  of  porter  to  Dunv^ 
gan,  Rasay^  and  CoL  I  would  not  wish 
to  be  thought  foigetful  of  civilities,  I  am, 
air,  yovr  humble  servant, 

"  Sam.  Johvsqn." 

On  the  5th  of  March!  wrote  to  him,  re- 
questing his  counsel  whether  I  should  this 
spring  come  to  London.  L  stated  to  him 
oli  the  one  hand  some  pecuniary  embarrass- 
/mentft,  ,which,  together  with  mv  wife^ 
situation  at  that  time,  made  me  hesitate; 
and  on  the  other,  the  pleasure  and  improve- 
ment which  my  annual  visit  to  the  metrop- 
olia  alwaya  afiorded  me;  and  particularly 
mentioned,  a  peculiar  satisfaction ,  which 
I  ezperienpcd  m  celebrating  the  festival  oi 
Easter  in  St.  Paul's  c4Lthedral;  that,  tamy 
fancy,  it .  appeared  like  going  up  to  Jeru- 
salem at'  the  feast  of  the  Passover;  and  that 
the  strong, devotion  which  I  felt  on  that 
occasion  diffused  its  influence  on  my  mind 
through  the  rest  of  ^eyear^ 

^^  TO   JAMES   BOSWELL,    ESQ.  " 
Not  dated,  but  written  abont  the  I5th  ofUsicfa. 

<<  I^EAR  SIR, — I  am  ashamed  to  think 
that  since  Li^ceived  your  letter  I  have  pass- 
ed BO  many  days  without  answering  it. 

"  I  think  there  is  no  great  di^julty  in 
resolving  ygur  doubts*  The  reasons  for 
which  you  are  inclined  to  visit  London  are, 
I  think,  hot  of  sufficient  strength  to  answer 
tiie  objections.  That  you  sliould  delip^ht  to 
come  once  a  year  to  the  fountain  of  intelli- 
gence and  pleasure  is  very  natural;  but^both 
information  and  pleasure  must  be  regulated 
by  propriety.  Pleasure,  which  cannot  be  ob- 
tained but  by  unseasonable  or  unsuitable 
expense,  must  alwaya  end  in.  pain;  and 
pleasure,  which  must  be  enjoyed  at  the  ex- 
pense of  another's  pain,  can  never  be  such 
as  a  worthy  mind  can  fully  delight  in. 

"What  improvement  you  might  gain  by 
coming  to  London,  you  may  easily  supply 
or  easily  compensate,  by  enjoining  yourself 
some  partioular  study  at  home,  or  opening 
some  new  ayenue  to  information.  £din-« 
burgh  is  not  yet  exhausted;  and  I  am  sure 

chose  to  consider  as  eqvivalent  to  the  origmal 
offence;  bat  it  turned  oat  that  Blair  had  not  loU 
theatory.— Cd.] 
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you  will  find  no  pleasure  here  which  can 
deserve  either  thatyou  should  anticipate 
any  part  of  ydur  Arture  fortune,  or  that  you 
should  condertn  yourself  and  your  lady  to 
penurious  frugality  for  the  rest  of  the  yei^r. 
•  "I  need  not  tell  you  what- regard  you 
owe  to  Mrs.  Boswell's- entreaties;  or  how 
much  you  ought  to  study  the  happiness  of 
her  who  studies  voUrs  with  sa  much  dili- 
gence, and  of  whose  kindness  you  enjoy 
such  good  effects.  Life  cannot  subsist  hi' 
society  but  by  reciprocal  concessions.  She 
permitted  you  to  ramble  last  year,  you  must 
permit  her  now  to  keep  you  at  home. 

**  Your ,  last  reason  is  so  serious,  that  I 
am  unwilling  to  oppose  it  Yet  you  must 
remember,  that  your  image  of  worshipping 
once  A  year  in  'a  certain  place,  in  imita- 
tion of  the  Jews,  is  but  a  comparison;  and 
iimiU  non  est  idem;  if  the  annual  resort  to 
Jerusalem  watf  a  duty  to  the  Jews,  it  was 
a  duty  because  it  was  comnianded;  and 
you  have  no  such  Command,  therefore 
no  such  duty.  It  may  be  dangerous  to 
receive  too  l^eadily,  and  indulge  too  fondly, 
opinions,  from  which,  perhaps,  no  pious 
mind  is  wholly  diseVigaged,  of  local  sanctity 
and  •  local  devotion.  You  know  what 
strange  effects  *  they  have  produced  over  a 
great  part  of  the  Christian  world.  I  sm 
how  writing,  and  you,  when  you  read  this, 
are  reading  under  the  Eye  of  Omnipres- 
ence. 

"  To  what  degree  fancy  is  to  be  admit- 
ted into  religious  offices,  it  would  require 
much  deliberation  to  determine.  I  am. far 
from  intending  totally  to  exclude  it.  Fancy 
is  a  facultv  bestowed  by -our  Creator,  and  it 
is  reasonable  that  all  his  gifls  should  be  used 
to  his  glory,  that  all  our  faculties  should  co- 
operate in  his  worship;  but  they  are  to  co- 
operate according  to  the  will  of  him  that 
gave  them,  a<?cording  ta  the  order  which 
his  wisdom  has  established.  As  ceremonies, 
prudential  or  convenient,  are  less  obligatory 
than  positive  ordinances,  as  bodily  wprship 
is  only  the  token  to  others  or  ourselves  of 
mental  adoration,  so  fancy  is  always  to  act 
insubordination  to  reason.  We  may"  take 
fancy  for  a  companion,  but  must  follow 
reason  as  our  guide.  We  may  allow  fancy 
to  suggest  certain  ideas  in  certain  places.; 
but  reason  must  always  be  heard,  when  she 
tells  us,  that  those  ideas  and  those  places 
have  no  natural  or  necessary^  relation. 
When  we  enter  a  church  we  halitually  re- 
call to  mind  the  duty  of  adoration,  but  we 
must  not  omit  adoration  for  want  of  a  tem- 
ple: because. we  know,  and  ought  to  re- 
member, that  the  Universal  Lord  is  every 
where  present;  and  that,  therefore,  to  come 
to  Jona,  or  to  Jerusalem,  though  it  may  be 
useful,  cannot  be  neceasaiy. 

>  [Alluding  probably  to  the  CmHMles.^£k>.] 


<*  Thus  I  have  answered  your  ietter»  aud 
have  not.  ansWered  it  neghgentiy.  1  love 
you  to<;  well  to  be  careless  when  you  are 
serious. 

"I  think  I  shall  be  very  diligent  next 
week' about  our  travels,  which  I  have  too 
long  neglected.  .  I  am,  dear  sir,  your  most, 

&C.  *'SaM.  JOBNSOll. 

*'  Compliments  to  madam  and  miss.*' 

'*T0   JAMES   BOSWEL;.,    E^«i. 

<*lOchMBy,  1774 

"DfeAR  8iR,7-The  lady  who  delfvers  this 
has  a  lawsuit,  in  which  she  desires  to  make 
use  of  your  skill  and  eloauence,  and  she 
seems  to  think .  that  she  snail  have  some- 
thing more  of*  both  for  a  recommendation 
from  me;  which,  though  I  know  how  liltte 
you  want  any  external  incitement  to  your 
duty,  I  could  not  refuse  her,  because  I  know 
that  at  least  it  'will  not  hurt  her  to  tell  you 
that  I  wish  her  welll  I  am,  sir,  your  most 
humble  servant,  *'  Sax.  Jounsok." 

*^MR.    BOSW^LL  TO   DR.   JOHXSON. 

*«  Edinburgh,  I2th  May,  1774. 

'  "  Lord  Hailes  has  begged  of  me  to  ofibr 
you  his  best  respects,  and  to  transmit  to 
you  specimens  or  *  Annals  of  Scotland,  from 
the  Accession  of  Malcolm  Kenmore  to  the 
Death  of  James  V.'  in  drawing  up  wbicii 
his  lordship  has  been  engaged  for  some 
time.  His  lordship  writes  to  me  thus:  '  If 
I  could  procure  Dr.  Johnson's  criticisms, 
they  would  be  of  great  use  to  me  in  the 
prosecution  of  my  work,  as  they  would  be 
ludicious  and  true,  f  have  no  right  to  ask 
that  favour  of  hin).  If  you  could,  it  would 
highly  oblige  me.» 

'*  Pr.  Blair  requests  you  may  be  assured 
that  he  did  not  write  to  London  what  you 
said  to  him,  and  that  neither  by  word  nor 
letter  has  he  made  the  least  complaint  of 
you  9;  but  on .  the  contrary  has  a  high  re- 
spect for  you,  and  loves  you  much  more 
since  he  saw  you  in  Scotland,  k  would  both 
divert  and  please  you  to  see  his  eagerness 
about  this  matter." 

**T0   JAMES    BOSWBLL,  ESQ. 

**  Streatham,  l2th  June,  1774. 

"  Dear  sir, — ^Yesterday  I  put  the  first 
sheets  of  the  'Journey  to  the  Hebrides'  to 
the  press.  I  have  endeavoured  to  do  you 
some  justice  in  the  first  paragraph.  It  will 
be  one  volume  in  octavo,  not  Uiick. 

'Ht  will  be  proper  to  make  some  presents 
in  Scotland.  You  shall  tell  me  to  whom  I 
shall  give;  and  I  have  stipulated  twenty- 
five  for  vou  to  gi^e  in  your  dwn  name. 
Some  win  take  the  present  better  from  me, 
others  better  from  you.  In  this,  you  who 
are  to  live  in  the  pUce  ought  to  direct. 


[See  ofife,  p.  476.-.£2>.] 
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ConiBider  it  Whatever  yo«  can  g^i  for  my 
purpose  send  nie^  and  make  mv  compli- 
ments to  your  lady  and  both  the  young 
ones.    I  am,  sir,  your,  &c. 

«  Sam.  JoHKtOK.'? 

*'Mlt.    BOSWELL    TO   DR.    JOHNSON. 

« tdln^nrgh,  S4cli  June,  1774. 

•^  You  do  not  acknowledge  the  receipt  of 
the  various  packets  which  I  have  sent  to 
you.  Neither  can  I  prevail  with  you  to  a»* 
swer  my  letten,  though  you  honour  me 
with  retwms.  You  have  said  nothing  to 
me. about  poor  Goldsmith  ^^  nothing,  about 
Langton. 

^'  Ihave  received  for  you  from  the  Socie- 
ty for '  propagatinflf  Onristian  Knowledge 
in  Scotland,  the  following  Erse  books: — 
•  The  New  Testament,'  « Baxter's  Call,' 
«  The  Confession  of  Faith  of  the  Assembly 
of  Divines  at  Westminster,'  *  The  Mo- 
ther's Catechism,'  '  A  Gaelick  and  English 
Vocabulary  ».'" 

"to   JjLMES   BOSWELL,    ES<1. 

«4th  July.  1774. 

"  1>BAR  SIR,— ^I  wish-  you  eoukl  Tiave 
looked  over  ray  book  before  the  printer,  but 
it  could  not  easily  be.  I  suspect  some  mis- 
takes; but  a3  I  deal^  perhaps,  more  in  no- 
tions than  in  facts,  the  matter  is  not  great, 
and  the  second  edition  will  be  mended,  if 
any  such  there  be.  The  press  will  go  on 
slowly  for  a  time,  because  1  am  going  into 
Wales  to-morrow. 

"  I  should  be  very  sorry  if  I  appeared  to 
treat  such  a  character  as  Lord  Hailes  oth- 
erwise than  with  high  respect.  I  retnm 
the  sheets^,  to  which  I  have  done  what 
mischief  I  cduld:  and  finding  it  so  little^ 
thought  not  much  of  sending  theih.  The 
narrative  is  clear,  lively,  and  short. 

"  I  have  done  worse  to  Lord  Hailes  than 
by  neglecting  his  sheets:  I  have  run  him 
in  debt.  Dr.  Home,  the  president  of  Mag- 
dalen College  in  Oxford,  wrote  to  me  about 
three  months  ago,  that  he  purposed  to  re- 
print Walton's  Lives,  and  desired  me  to 
contribute  to  the  work:  my  answer  was, 
that  Lord  Hailes  intended  the  same  publk^a^ 
tion:  and  Dr.  Home  has  resigned  it  to  him. 
.His  lordship  must  now  think  seriously  about 
it. 

"  Of  poor  dear  Dr.  Goldsmith  there  is  lit- 
tle to  be  told,  more  than  (he  papers  have 


'  Dr.  Goldsmith  died  April  4,  this  yeiur. — 

BOSWKIA.  '        .         - 

'  These  books  Dr.  Johnson  presented  to  the 
Bodleian  Library. — BoswxLL. 

'  On  the  c«y«r  enclosing  them  Dr.  Johnson 
wrote,  *'  If  my  delay  has  given  any  reason  for 
snppoflmg  that  I  have  not  a  v^deep  sense  of 
the  honour  done  me  by  asking  my  judgment,  I 
am  very  lORy."— fioswsbL. 


made  publfck.  He  died  of  a  ffever,  I  am 
afraid,  more  violent  by  unessiness  of  mind. 
Hrs  debts  began  to  be  heavy,  and  all  his  re- 
sources were  exhausted.  Sir  Joshua  is  of 
opinion  that  he  owed  not  less  than  two 
thousand  pounds.  Was  ever  .poet  so  trust- 
ed befbre.^ 

"  You  may,  if  you  please^  put  the  inscrip- 
tion thus: 

/  <<  <  J\ittrui  Seotorum  Regind  naia  15 — ,  a 
iuis  in  exUium  acta  15 — ,  ab  hospUd  neei 
data  15-^.'    You  n^ust'find  the  years. 

"  Of  your  second  daughter  you  certainly 
gave  the  account  yourself,  though  you 
have  forgotten  it.  While  Mrs.  Boswell  is 
well,  never  doubt  of  a  boy.  Mrs.  Thrale 
brought,  I  tljink,  five  girls  running,  but 
while  I  was  with  you  she  had  a  boy. 

<*  I  am  oblicfed  to  you  for  all  ypur  pam- 
phlets, and  of  the  last  I  hope  to  make  some 
use.    I  made  some  of  th^  former.    I  am, 
dear  sir,  your  most  .affectionate  servant, 
"  Sam.  JoHNsoiv 

"  My  compliments  to  all  the  three  la 
dies." 

••  TO,  BENNET  LANGTON,  ES<t.  AT  LANQ- 

TON. 

Sth  Jidy,  1T74. 

"  Dear  sir, — ^You  have  reason  to  re- 
proach me  that  I  have  Ief\  your  last  letter 
so  long  unans^Tered,  bVit  I  had  nothing 
particular  to  say.  Chambers,  you  find, 
IS  gont  far,  and  poor  -Goldsmith  is  gojne 
much  further.    He  died  of  a  fever,  exas- 

gtrated,  as  I  believe,  by  the  fear  of  distress, 
e  had  raised  money  and  squandered  it,  by 
every  artifice  of  acquisition  and  folly  of  ex- 
pense. But  let  not  his  frailties  be  Temeni- 
bered  ;  he  was  a  very  great  man. 

"  I  nave  just  begun  to  print  my  Journey 
to  the  Hebrides,  and  am  leaving  the,  press 
to  take  another  journey  into  Wales,  wnith- 
er  Mr;  Thrale  is  going,  to  take  possession 
of,  at  least,  five,  hundred  a  year,  ftiUen  to 
his  lady.  All  at  Streatham,  that  are  alive, 
are  well. 

"  I  have  never  recovered  flrom  the  last 
dreadful  illness  4,  but  flatter  myself  that  f 
grow  gradually  better ;  much,  however, 
yet  remains  to  mend.     Kv^  b^Wbv  ^. 

"  If  you  have  the  Latin  version  of*  Busy^ 
curious,  thirsty  fly,'  be  so  kind  as  to  trans- 
cribe and  send  it;  but  you  need  not  be  in 
haste,  for  I  shall  be  I  know;  not  where,  for 


*'  [Althongh  his  Lettei^  and  his  Prayera  and 
Meditations  speak  of  his  late  illnen  as  nierely  "  a 
cold  and-coagh,  which*  be  went  to  Mrs.  Thrale 
to  get  taken  care  of,**  it  would  seem  by  this  use 
of  the  word  **  dreadful,'*  that  it  had,  at  some 
time,  taken  a  more  serioos  character.  We  have 
no  tmce  of  any  ilhiess  since  that  of  1766,  which 
eonld  be  oalled  dreadful, — Ed.] 

*  [The  Greek  for  **  Lord  have  mercy  uvan 
tis'*  in  the  Litany. — ^Ed.] 
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At  lea9t  ^e  weekn     1  wrote  the  f<rflowiiig 
tetrftstick  on  poor  Goldsmith: 

A^6€i  (AM  nfAftn,  S«w,  ^o/f«-»  »*Ti<. 
Oiri  A(f.a«Xi  fuff-lf,  ^fT{«r  X*C'^i  KV*  •■**^«»ri 

«  Please  to  make  m^  most  respeeiful  com- 
pliments to  all  the  ladiee,  and  remember  me 
to  yuuns  George  and  his  sisters.  I  reckon 
Georffe  begins  to  show  a  pair  of  h<tel&r 

<'  Do  not  be  sullen  now,  but  let  me  find 
a  letter  when  I  come  back.  I  am,  dear  sir, 
your  affectionate,  humble  servant, 

**  Sam.  JoHirsoir.'* 

This  tour  to  Wales,  which  was  made  in 
company  with  Mr.,  Mrs^  [and  Miss]  Thrale, 


[tour  to 

though  it  no  doubt  contributed  to  his  health 
and  amusement,  did  not  give  an  oceaston 
to 'such  a  discursive  exercise  of  bis  mind  at 
our  tour  to  the  Hebrides  •  • »;  All  that  I 
heard  him  say  ofH  was,  tliat "  instead  of 
bleatf  and  barren  mountains,  tliere  were 
green  and  fertile  ones;  and  that  one  of  the 
castles  in  Wales  would  contain  all  the  castles 
that  he  had  seen  in  Scotland*"    •- 

[He,  however,  kept  a  kind  of  divy  *  of 
this  journejr,  which  was  afterwards  ^^ 
published  ^  in  a  separate  form  by  Mr. 
Duppa,  and  is  now,  by  his  liberal  pertiiission, 
incorporated  into  this  work,  for  the  purpose 
of  ^  nllinff  up  (to  use  Mr«  Duppa's  own 
words)  that  chasm  in  the  Lite  of  Br. 
Johnson  which  Mr.  Boswell  was  unable  t» 
supply."] 


Tonrio  Tuetdoy,  Sth  Jti/y.— We  led 
^■***  ^  Streatham  U  a.  ji,-JPrice  of  four 
horses  two' shillings  a  mile. 

Wednetday,  eth  Juiy.— Bamet  1.  40'. 
p.  M.— On  the  road  I  read  Tully's  Epistles 

■  -4    ■  ■ 

>  [Mr.  Boswell  had  here  added,  "I  do  not 
6nd  that  he  kept  any  jounal  or  tiotea  of  what  he 
■aw  there/'— Ed.] 

*  [This  diary  fell  ioto  the  pbanssbn  of  Barber^ 
who  dispofled  of  it  to  the  Rev.  Mr.  White;  but 
how  it  escaped  Bfr.  BoswelPs  researches,  who 
seems  to  have  had  access  to  all  Barber's  papers* 
does  not  appear. — Ed.] 

'  ["  A  Diary  of  a  Jojimey  mtq  North  Wales^ 
in  the  Year  1774;  b^  Samuel  Johoaoii,  LL.  D. 
Edited,  with  illmtrative  Notes,  by  R.  Dnppa, 
IX.  B.,  Bairistec  at  Law.  London,  for  Jennings 
in  the  Poaltiy,  1816,  12mo.**  Of  this  work,  Mr. 
Dnppa  says,  in  bis  Dedicatk>n  to  Mr.  Edward 
Swinburne:  **  This  fragment,  as  a  liteniTy  curk)si- 
ty,  I  hope  win  not  disappoint  you;  for  although  it 
may  not  oontaia  any  striking  and  important  facts, 
or  hiininoaB  jiaasages  of  fine  writing,  it  cannot  be 
uninteresting  to  luww  how  the  mind  of  such  p. 
man  as  Johnson  received  new  impressions,  'or 
contemplated,  for  the  firet  time,  scenes  and  oc-^ 
cupatiQns  unknown  to  him  before."  And,  In  his 
Prefme^  he  obaerres,  "  This  Jounial  of  Dr.  John- 
aon  exhibits  his  mind  when  he  was  ak>ne,  when 
no  one  was  locking-  on,  and  when  no  one  was  ex- 
pected to  adopt  his  thoughts,  er  to  be  influenced 
by  tlieln:  in  this  respect,  it  diflTers  from  the  con- 
versatbn^  and  anecdotes  already  published;  it  haa 
also  another  value,  highly  interesting;  it.  shows 
how  his  mind  was  influenced  by  the  injpressk>n  of 
external  things,  and  in  whai  way  he  recorded  those 
fiitets,  which  he  laid  ap  for  future  reflection. 

**  His  '  Journey  to  the  Western  Islands  of  Scot- 
land' was  probably  composed  from  a  diary  not 
more  ample:  for  of  that  work  he  says,  '  I  deal 
more  in  notbns  than  in  fiusts;* .  and  this  is  the 
general  character  of  his  mind;  though  when  Boa- 
well  expressed  a  fear,  lest  his  jpuraal  should  be 
encumbered  with  too' many  minute  particulars,  he 
•aid,  <  There  is  nothing,  sir,  too  little  for  so  little 


—At  night  at  Dunatahle— To   Lichfield, 
eighty-three  miles — To  the  Swan  *.- 

Thursday,  Uh  Jti/y.— To  the  cathedral 
—To  Mrs.  Porter's— To  Mrs.  Aston's— 
To  Mr.  Green's  ^  — Mr.  Green's  museum 


a  creatore  as  anair.*  R  ii  by  studying  little  thingi 
that  we  attab'the  great  art  of  Inving  as  hide 
misery  and  as  much  happiness  as  possible.' 

' "  For  its  authoiticity  I  will  pledge  inysdf :  but 
if  there  sbetrid  be  any  who  are  desiroas  to  gratify 
their  curiosity ,  or. to  satisfy  their  jodgmeat,  the 
offginal  MS.,  in  the  handwriting  of  Dr.  Johnson, 
is  in  the  possession  of  the  publidfier,  where  it  may 
at  any  time  be  seen.  The  Editor  acknovrledges 
his  obligation  >  to  Mrs;  Piozzi,  for  her  kind  assirt- 
anee  in  explaining  o^any^  &cbi  in  this  diair,  which 
oeold  not  otherwise  Imve  been  nndemood." 

Mr.'  Dv^pa,  haying  appPied  to  Mn.  Pkizai  £ir 
information  on  some  topics  of  this  diary,  received 
several  explanatory  letters  from  that  lady,  soDoe  of 
which,  however,  came  too  late  for  Mr.  Dvppa's 
use.  He,  however,  with  continued  courtesy,  has, 
by  communicating  these  letters  fo  the .  Editor,  en- 
abled him  to  explain  some  obscure  points,  not 
only  of  tlie  Welsh  tour,  but  of  other  portkHM  of 
Pr.  Johnson^  histoiy.  The  notes,  extracted 
i&om  these  letteis  (which  are  all  dated  hetweea 
the  91at  Jnlv  and  17th  December,  1816,)  wiU  be 
diatiflguiriied— Pto^xt  JhT^.— £t>.] 

*  [When  at  this  place,  Mm.Tbia]e  givca  an 
anecdote  of  Jolmson,  to  ebow  his  miaute  atteation 
to  things  which  might  reasonably  h^ve  been  sup- 
posed oat.  of  the  range  of  his  ohstiiatkw. 
**  When  I  came  down  to  breakfast  at  the  inn,  my 
dress  did  not  please  him,  and  he  made  me  alter  it 
entirely  before  he  would  stir  a  step  with  m  about 
the  town,  saying  most  satirical  tlungs  conoeniing 
the  appearance  I  made  in  a  riding-habit;  and 
adding,  *  *T  is  very  strange  that  aocfa  eyesas  yoois 
cannot  discern  propriety  of  dress:  if  I  had  a  sight 
only  half  as  good,  I  think  I  ahookl  see  to  the 
centre.' '' — Dvppa.] 

*  [Mr.  Richard  Green  waa  an  apothecanr,  and 
related  to  Dr.  Johnson.  He  had  a  oonmnUe 
collection  of  antiquities,  natnai 
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was  much  admired,  uid  Mr.  Newton's 
china  1.  ,       , 

Friday^  S^h  July.— To  Mr.  Ncwiton's— 
To  Mre.  Cobb's  8.— Dr.  Darwin's  3^-1  went 
again  to  Mre.  -AstOQ's-^She  was  very  sorry 
to  part. 

Saturday,  ^h  Jti/y.— Breakfasted  at  Mr. 
Garrick's*— Visited  Miss  Vyse a—Miss 
Seward  4— Went  to  Dr* /Taylor's  [at  Asb- 
bonrn]— I  read  a  little  on  the  road  in  Tnl- 
ly's  Epistles  and  Martial---Mart  8th,  44, 
miapro  itma^ 

Sunday,  lOth  July, — Morning  at  church 
•^Company  at  dinner. 

Mtmday;  VUh  July.— At  Ilam0— At 
Oakoyer» — I  was  less  pleased  with  Ham 
than  when  I  saw  it  first,  but  my  friends 
were  much  delighted. 

Tueiday,  12rA  July,— At  Ghatsworth— 


l'n4.— iETAT.  W. 
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iogepioitt  works  of  art.  He  had  ail  the  articles 
abcaratefy  arnmged»  with  their  names  vpoa  labels, 
and  OD  the  staircase  leading  to  it  was  a  board, 
with  the  names  of  contributors  marked  in  gold 
letters.  A  printed  catalogue  of  the  collection  was 
to  be  had  at  a  bookseUerV— Puppa.] 

*  [Mr.  Newtoik  was  a  gentleman,  long  resident 
in  Lichfield,  who  had  acquired  a  large  fiirtune  in 
the  East  Indies.— Duppa.] 

*  [Mrs.  Cbbb  was  a  widow  lady  who  lived  at 
a  plaoe  called  the  Friary .  close  to  LicfafieLdl — 
Dty^'PA.] 

'  [Dr.  Erasmus  Darwm:  at  this  time  he  li^ed 
at  Licked,  where  be  had  phictised  as  a  physi- 
cian from  the  year  1766,  and  did  not  settle  at 
Derby  till  after  hb  second  marriage  with  Mia. 
Pool,  m  the  year  1781.  Miss  Sewaid  «ays,  that 
although  Dr.  Johnson  vkited  Lichfiekl  while  Dr. 
Darwin  lived  there,  .they  had-  only  one  or  two 
interviews,  and  never  afterwards  sought  each 
other.  Mutual  and  strong  dislike  subsisted  be- 
tween them.  Dr.  Darwin  died  April  IStli,  1802, 
in  the  sixty-ninth  year  of  his  age.T-DvppA.] 

*  ["Peter  Qarrkk,  the  elder  brother  of  David, 
strongly  resembling  bun  in  countenance  and  voice, 
but  of  more  sedate  and  placid  manners.*'  See 
post,  2 1st  March,  1775.— Ed.  **  I  tliink  Peter 
Garrifek  was  an  attorney,  but  he  seemed  to  lead 
an  mdependent  life,~and  talked  ail  about  fishing. 
Dr.  Johnson  recommended  him  to  read  WaUon*$ 
Angler,  repeating  some  verses  iW>m  it"^~Pio^- 

*  A  daughter  of  the  Rev.  Archdeacon  Vyse,  of 
the  diocese  of  Lichfield  and  Coventry. — Duppa. 
Afterwards  wife  of  Dr.  Spencer  Madan,  Bkihop  of 
Peterborough. — ^Harwood.] 

^  [**  Dr.  Johnson  would  not  suffer  me  to  speak 
to  Miss  Seward."-— Pfosxi  .^S.— So  early  was 
the  coolness  between  them. — ^Ed.] 

^  [In  tlie  editron  of  Martial,  which  he  was  reodp 
ing,'  the  last  word  of  the  Ime 

M  Defloat,  et  lento  aplendescat  tarbids  Umo,''^ 

was,  no  doubt,  misprinted  /tno.— Ed.] 

^  [See  observatbns  on  Ham,  post,  24th  July, 
1774,  and  22d  September,  1777i— £p.] 

*  [Oakover  is  the  seat  ef  a  very  ancient  fiimily 
of  the  same  name,  a  few  miles  fipom  lUm. — Ed.] 


The  water  willow^  — The  cascade,  shot  on t 
from  many  spouts — The  fountains — The 
water  tree — ^The  smooth  ttoors  in  the  high- 
est rooms  ii^-^ejdw,  fifteen  hands  inch  and 
half  19— .River  running  through  the  park — 
The  porticoes  on  the  sidessupport  two  gal- 
leries for  the  first  floor — My  friends  were 
not.  struck  with  ttie  hou(M— ft  fell  below  my 
idea)!  of  the  funriture — ^The  staircase  is  in 
the  corner  of  the  house-— The  hall  in  the 
corner  i3 ,  theifrandest  room,  though  only  a 
room  of  passage — On  the  grotind'tKx>r,  only 
the  chapel  and. the  brealSast-room,  and  a 
small  library:  the  rest,  servant^'  rooms  and 
ofiSees  n — A  oad  inn. 

Wedne9dt^,~l9th  July.— At  Matlock.  * 
Thursday,  \^thJuly.—At  dinner  et  Oak- 
over;  too  deaf  to  hear,  or  much  converse- 
Mrs.  Oell—The  chapel  at  Oakover  i^^The 
wood  of  the  pews  grossly  parated-— I  could 
not  read  the  epitapSi — ^Would  learn  /the  old 
hands.  ^         >' 

Friday,  1  bth  JWy  .*r~At  Ashbourn-^M^rs. 
Dyotti<t  and  her  daughters  came  in  the 
morninff-^Mrs.  Dyott  dined  nvith  t»-^We 
visited  Mr.  Flint. 


10  [<f  There  was  a  waier-work  at  Chatsworth 
vfith  a  concealed  spring,  which,  upon  touching, 
spouted  out  streams  from  every  bough  of  a  willow- 
tree.^  I  remember  Lady  Keith  (Mias'Thrale), 
then  ten  years  old,  was  the  most  amused  by  it  of 
any  of  the  party." — Piozki  MS,"^ 
'  "  [*^Oki  oak  floors  polished  by  nibbing. 
Johnson,  I  suppose^  wondered  that  they  should 
take  such  pains  with  the  garrets.^*— Piojr^t  MS.\ 

**  [This  was  a  iaoe-borse,<  which  was  very 
handsome  and  veiy  gentle,  and  attracted  so  much 
of  Dr.  Johnson *s  attention,  that  he  ^id,  **  of  all 
the  duke*s  possamns,  1  like' Atlas  best."— Dvp- 

PA.] 

^  [QQere«  whether  these  words  are  not  an  er- 
roneous repetition  of  the  sdme  words  in  the  pre- 
ceding line. — Ed.] 

K  [This  was  the  second  time  Johnson  had 
vifcited  Chalsworth.  See  ^nte,  26th  November, 
1772;  and  his  letter  to  Mrs.  Tbralie.  The/n^ruj, 
mentioned  in  that  extract,  was,  it  appears,  from 
Mn..Piozzi^s  MS.,  Dr.  Percy,  and  the  allusion 
was-  sarcastic.  Mrs.  Piozn  writes,  **  Bbhop 
Percy*s  lady  lived  much '  with  us  at  Brightbelm- 
stoAe,  and  used  (fooIisUy  enough  perhnps)  to 
show  us  her  busband*s  letters:  in  one  of  these'  be 
snid, , '  I  am  enjoying  the  &I1  of  a  munnuring 
stream,  but  to  you  wIh>  resale  close  to  the  roaring 
ocean,  sneh  scenery  would  be  insipHl.*  At  this 
Dr.  Johnson  laughed  as  U/  ridiculous  affectation, 
and  never  forgot  it** — Piozzi  MS. — Ed.] 

>*  [There  is  no  ehapel  at  Oakover,'  bat  a 
small  parisb-church  close  to  the  house, .  which, 
however,  has  no  pulpit,  and  thence  perhaps  Dr. 
Johnson  caHs  it  a  chapel. — Ed.] 

»•  [Th^  DyotiB  were  a  rtepactable  and  wealthy 
Staffordshire  family.  The  person  who  shot  Loid 
Brook,  >  when  assaulting  St  Chad's  cathedral  in 
Lichfield,  on  St  Chad's  day,  in  1648,  is  said  te 
have  been  a  Mr.  Dyott^ED.] 
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To  T^fTOV  m.  MuO-m  STtUfJiA  MmvXxoc  tp^M  ^'* 

Saturday,  IGth  Jtdy.^Ai  Dovedale, 
.with  Mr.  LangleyS  and  Mr.  Flint.  It  m  a 
place  that  deserves  a  visit;  but  did  not  an* 
iwer  my  expectation^  The  riverjs.  small, 
the  rocks  are  grand.  Revnard's  HiaH  is  a 
cave  very  high  in  the  rack;  it  goes  bikck- 
w:ard  several  yards,  perhaps  eight  To  the 
lef\  is  a  small  opening}  through  which  I 
crept,  and  found  another  cavern,  perhaps 
four  yards  square;  at  the  back  was  a  breach 
yet  smaller,  which  I  could  not  easily  have 
entered,  and,  wanting  light,  did  not  inspect. 
I  was  in  a  cave  yet  higher,  called  Reynard's 
Kitchen.  There  is  a  rock  called  the  Church, 
in  whijch  I  saw  no  resemblance  that  couki 
justify  the  name?.  Dovedale  is  about  two 
miles  long.  We  walked  towards  the  head 
of  the  Dove,  which  is  said  to  rise  about  five 
miles  above  two  caves  called  the  Dogholes, 
at  the  foot  of  Dovedale.  In  one*  place, 
where  the  rocks  approached,  I  proposed  to 
build  an  arch  from  rock  to  roek  over  the 
stream ,^with  a  summer-house  upon  it.  The 
witer  murmured  pleasantly  among  the 
stones. 

I  thought  that  the  heat  and  exercise 
mended  my  hearing.  I  bore  the  fatigue  of 
the  walk,  which  was  very  laborious,  with- 
out inconvenience^ 

There  were  with  us  GKlpin  4  and  Parker  5. 
Having  heard  of  this  place  before,  I  had 
formed  some  imperfect  idea,  to  which  it  did 
not  answer.  Brown «  says  he  was  disap- 
pointed..  I  certainly  expected* a  large  river 


^  [''More  bore  away  the  6tst  crown  pf  the 
Mosea,  Erasiniu  the  seoon4,  and  Mioyllas  baa  the 
third. '»^Ed.] 

[JacobQfl  Micyllos,  whoM  real  name,  was  Mel- 
chor,  dic4  1558,  aged  65.  In  the  MS.  Johnson 
has  introdaoed  li^fv,  by  the  side  of  lixcv,  as  if  he 
ware  doabtfal  whether  that  tense  ought  not  to 
have  been  adopted.-^DuppA.  It  does  not  ap- 
piAu-  whether  these  verses  are  Johnson's.  Micyl- 
lint's  real  name  was  MoUter;  see  Lis, article  in 
Bayle.  His  best  work  wa^  «  De  Re  Metriea,** 
-Ed.]. 

'  [The  Rev.  Mr.  Langley  was  master  of  the 
grammar  school  at  Ashhoum  ; — a  near  neighbour 
of  Dr.  TayU>r*s,  but  not  always  on  friendly  terma 
withbim,  which  used  sometimes  to  perplex  their 
mutual  frirad  Johnson. — ^Ed.] 

'  [This  rock  is  suppose  rudely  to  resemble  a 
tower;  hence,  it  has  been  x^Ued  the  Church. — 
DuppA.  It  leather,  according  to  the  Editor's 
recollection,  resembles  a  gothic  ^ire  or  steeple. — 
Ed,] 

*  [**  Mr.  Gilpin  was  an  accomplished  youth,  at 
this  time  an  under-graduate  at  Oxford.  His 
father  was  an  old  sHvenmith  near  Lincoln 's-um- 
fields."— PiojTzi  JIfS.] 

*  [John  Parker,  of  Brownafaolme,  in  Lanca- 
aliire,  Esq.— Duppa.] 

^  \Mn.  Piozzi  "  rather  thought"  that  this  was 
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Ulcere  I  found  only  a  tslear  quick  brooks 
I  believe  I  had  imaged  a  valley  enclosed  hy 
rocka^  and  terminated  by  a  broad  expanse 
of  water.  He  that  has  seen  Dovedale  has 
no  need  to  visit  the  Highlands  7. 

In  the  afternoon  we  visited  old  Mrs. 
Dale  a. 

Sunday  J  nth  July, — Sundiy  mornlDg,  ai 
chuit^h — Kai&^ — Alrienioon,  at  Mr.Dyott's. 

Monday,  ISlh  Jiiiy.— Dined  at  Mr. 
GelPsJO. 

Tuesday,  I9th  Juk/.—We  w^ni  to  Ked- 
leston  11  to  see  Lohl  Scardale's  new  hotne, 
which  is  very  costly,  but  ill  cpntrived — 
The  hall  is  very  stately,  lig-hted  by  three 
skyligi)tsj  it  has  two  rows  of  marble  pillars, 
due,  as  I  hecrr.from  Langley,  in  a  quarry 
of  Northamptonshire;  the,  pillars  are  very 
large  and  massy,  and  take  .up  too  mvch 
room;  the^  were  better  awav.  Behind  the 
hall  is  a  circular  saloon,  useless,  and. there- 
fore ill  contrived — The  corridors  that  join 
the  wings  to  the  body  are  mere  passages 
through  segments  of  circles — ^The  state  ted- 
chaihoer  was  very  richly  furnished — ^^Fhe 
dining  parlour  was  more  splendid  with  gilt 
plate  than  any  that  I  haW-  seen — Tl^re 
Were  niany  pictures — The  grandeur  was  all 
below — The  bedchambers  were  small,  k>w, 
dark,  and  fitter  for  ja  prison  than  a  house  of 
spIendour-T-The  kitchen  has  an  opening 
into  the  gallery,  by  which  its  heat  and  it;! 
fumes  are  dispersc^d  over  the  house — ^There 
seemed  in  the  whole  more  coist  than  judg- 
mept< 

We  went  then  to  the  silk  mill  at  Derby, 
where  I  remarked  a  pa^rticular  manner  of 
propagati;ig  motion  from  a*  horizontal  to  a 
vertical  wheel—We  were  desired  to  leave 
the  men  only  two  shillings — Mr.  Tbrale's 
bill  at  thie  inn  lor  dinner  Was  eighteen  shil- 
lings and  tenpen^e. 

it  nightil  went  to  Mr.  Langley's,  Mrs- 
Wopd's,  Captain  Astle's;  &c. 


Capability  Browne,  whose  opinion  on  a  point 
of  landscape,  probably  gathered  (ram  Gilpin  or 
Parker,  Johnson  thought  worth  recording. — Co.] 

^  /*  Dovedale  and  ^e  Highlands  are  sorely  as 
dissimilar  as  any  places  con  be."— Piox»  M8J\ 

?  [Mrs.  Dale  was  at  this  time  niaety^three 
years  of  age. — Ditppa.] 

•  [K«3-«  {«-«.— Throogfaont  this  Diary,  when 
Johnson  is  obliged  to  turn  histhonghts  to  the  state 
of  his  health,  he  always  pots  his  private  memo- 
randa in  the  learned  langoages — as  if  to  throw  a 
slight  veil  over  those  ills  which  he  would  willing- 
ly have  hidirom  him8elf.^l)uPPA.] 

*<>  [Mr.  Gell,  ofHopton  HaU.  a  abort  diatance 
from  Carsington,  in  Derbyshire,  the  father  of  Sir 
William  Geli,  well  known  for  his  topography  of 
Troy,  and  other  literary  works-,  who  was  bonn 
1775.  <*  July  12,  1775,  Mr.  GeU  ia  now  re- 
joicing, at  fifty^^even,  for  the  birth  of  an  heir-oiale.** 
— Dr.  Johnson  to  Mrs,  Titrate. — Duppa.] 

»  [Seei>o»/,  15ffaSept.  1777.— Ed.] 
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WedmeBdvy,  mh  Ji%^We  left  AA- 
bourn  1  and  went  to. Buxton — Thenoe  to 
Pool's  Holt,  which  m  narrow  at  firat,  but 
then  nwBB  into  a  high  arch;  but  is  so  ob- 
structed with  crags,  that  it  is  difficult  10 
walk  in  it--There  are  two  wajs  to  the  end, 
which  is,  they  say,  six  hundred  and  fifty 
jards  ftoni  the  mouth— They  take  paasen- 
flfers  n|>  the<  higher  wa^,  and  bring  them 
back  the  lower — ^I'he  higher  wajr  was  so 
difficult  and  danfferous,  that,  having  tried 
it,  I  desisted— I  found  no  level  part 

At  night  we  came  to  Maoclesnekl,  a  venr 
large  town  in  Ghe8bire»  fittje  known — It 
has  a  silk  mill:  it  has  a  handsome  churchy 
which,  however,  is  but  a  chajpel,  for  the 
town  belongs  to  some  parish  of  another 
names,  as  Stourbridge  lately  did  to  Old 
Swinfoid-— Macclesfiekl  has  n  tow»-hall, 
and  is,  I  suppose,  a  corporate  town. 

lTkmr$d^y  ^M  Jtily.]— We  came  to 
Congleton,  Where  there  is  likewise  a  silk 
mill— Then  to  Middlewich,  a  mean  old 
town,  without  any  manufacture,  but,  I 
♦hihk,  a  corporation— Thence  we  proceeded 
to  Namptwich,  an  old  town:  from  the  inn, 
I  saw  scarcely  anv  but  black  timber  houses 
—I  tasted  the  bnne  water,  which  contains 
much  more  salt  than  the  sea  water— By 
slow  evaporation,  they  make  large  crystals 
of  sajt;  by  quick  boiling,  small  granulations 
— It  seemed  to  have  no  other  preparation. 
At  evening  we  came  to  Combermere,  3  so 
called  from  a  wide  lake.       < 

FricUiy,  93d  Jiiiy.— We  went  up  the 
mere— I  pulled  a  bulrush  of  about  ten  fiset^ 
— I  saw  no  convenient  boats  upon  the  mere. 

Saturday,  Q9d  Jti/y.— We  visited  Lord 
Kilmorey's  house— ^It  is  large  and  convent* 
ent,  with  many  ro<}m8,  none  of  which  are 
magnificently    spacious  ^— The    furniture 


•>  [It  wwuld  Mem,  that  from  the  9th  to  the  MHb, 
the  bead-<|aarte»  of  the  party  were  at  Ashbowu, 
wheuce  they  had  made  the  iereral  eieamioni 
noted.— Ed.] 

*  [ThepamhofPrfsStbory.— DVPPA.] 

'  [At  th»  time  the  leat  of  Sir  Liaeh  Salvabary 
Cotton,  DOW  of  Lord'Combennere,  hii  grendMNi, 
from  which  place  he  takes  hia  tttki.  It  atanda  oa 
the  aite  of  an  old  abbsy  of  Benedietine  monka, 
Whwh  waa  loanded  1188;  and,  about  the  year 
1640,  at  the  diaMhrtion  of  the  roomMteriea,  waa 
granted,  with  a  great  part  of  the  etCatea  of  the 
abbey,  to  George  Cotton,  Eaq.,  an  ancestor  of 
botd  Conibermere.  The  ISmry,  which  ia  forty 
feetbytwenty-eeven,  H  sappoaed  to  have  been 
the  refectory.  The  kke,  or  mere,  b  aboat  three 
(jaartera  of  a  mile  tong,  bat  of  no  great  width;  it 
ii  akirted  with  woods,  and  fiom  aome  aitoatioBe  it 
has  the  appearance  of  i^river.  It  is  sitiatad  in 
Cheshire,  twenty-tiro  milea  Irom  ShreWsbory. — 
Duff  A.] 

*  [Great  Cat's^aH,  or  Reed-mace.  Hie  3V- 
pha  la^foUa  of  Linnens. — Duff  a.] 

*  [Tlui  hoiMe,  whkh  is  called  Shavia|ton 
Hall,  M  in  Shropshire,  twenty-one  miles  from 
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waenot  splendid^  The.  bed-curtains  were 
j^uarded  6— Lord  Kilmorey?  showed  the 
place  with  too  much  exultation — He  has  no 
park,  and  little  water. 

SutuUfv,  34IA  J«i^.— We  went  to  a 
chapel^,  built  by  Sir  Lynch  Cotton  for  his 
tenant*— It  is  consecrated,  and  therefore,  I 
suppose,  endowed-7-It  is  neat  and  plain — 
The  communion  plate  is  handsome — It  has 
iron  pales  and  gates  of  great  elegance^ 
brought  from  Lleweney,  **  for  Robert  has 
kiidallopeV 

[Mowimf,  35a  Jti^iO.]^We  saw 
Hawkestone,  the  seat  of  Sir  Rowland  Hill ," 
and  were  conducted  by  Miss  Hill  over  a  large 
tract  of  rocks  and  woods;  a  region  abound- 
ing with  striking  acenes  and  terrific  gran- 
deur* We  were  always  on  the  brink  of  a 
precipice,  cor  at  the  foot  of  a  loiW  rock;  but 
the  sceeps  were  seldom  naked:  in  many 
places,  oaka  of  uncommon  magnitude  shot 
up  from  the  ^anniea  of  stone;  and  where . 
there  were  no  trees,  there  were  underwoods 
and  bushes.  Round  the  ipcks  is  a  narrow 
path  x^ut.  upon  the  stone,  which  is  very  fre» 
qnently  hewn  into  steps;  but  art  has  pro- 
ceeded Uo  further  than  to  make  the  succeft- 
sioD  of  wonder^  safely  accessible.  The 
whole  circuit  is  some^wnat  laborious:  it  is 
terminated  by  a  ffrotto  cut  in  the  rock  to  a 
great  extent,  with  many  windings,  and  sup^ 
ported  by  pillars,  not  hewn  into  r^g^arity, 
but  such  as  imitate  the  sports  of  natnre«  b^ 
asperities  and  protuberances.  The  place  is' 
without  any  dampness,  and  would  afford  an 


Sbrewabnry,  and,  like  Wrottoslej  Hall,  in  the  f|d- 
jobing  comity,  is  said  to  have  as  many  windows, 
doori,  and  cpimneys,  as  conespoad  in  number  to 
the  days,  weeks,  and  montha  in  a  year.-r-DuF- 

FA.] 

*  [IVobably  gudrded  from  wear  or  aecideot 
by  bebg  covered  with  some  inferior  material.-^ 
Ed.] 

'  [Thomas  Needham,  e%bth  ViMoont  KH- 
morey. — Ed.] 

'  [At  Bnrieydam,  close  to  Oombermeie,  bnilt 
by  Sir  Lyn^  Salnsbnr^  Cotton,  Mis.  11uale*s 
aneie. — Dijwa.]'  ' 

*  [Tfak  remaik  has  referenoe  to  fiunil^f  conTor 
satk>n.  Robert  waa  the  efclei*  eon  of  Sir  Lynch 
Saiasbnry  Cotton,  and  lived  at  Ueweney  at  this 
time. — DuFFA.  All  the  seats  in  Englaxid  were, 
a  hnndred  yeaia  ago,  enchiaed  with  waQa,  tfaroogh 
which  there  were  generally  **  non  palea  and 
gates.*'  Mr.  Cotton  had,  no  doubt,  **  laid  all 
open"  by  prostrating  the  ¥ralla;  and  the  pales  and 
gates  had  thus  become  nselev.  The  same  prOf^ 
eeai  hqs  taken  phiee  at  almoat  every  seat  in  Eng^ 
kad.— Ed.] 

><»  [Thia  date  is  eyidently  here  wanted;  a  day  is 
otherwise  naaeeoonted  for;  and  it  is  not  likely  that 
Johnson  wookl  have  gone  sight-seeing  on  a.  8an<^ 
day.^ED.] 

^>  [Now  betonging  to  Sir  John  HiH»  bart, 
r  of  Lord  HUl.    It  is  twelve  miles  from. 

.-'^dVFFA.] 
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habitation  not  nncomfortable.  Thete  n^r^ 
from  space  to  space  seats  cut  out  in  the  rock. 
Though  it  wants  water,  it  excels  Dovedala 
by  the  extent  of  its  prospects,  the  awfulnecn 
of  its  shades,  the  horrors  of  its  precipices, 
the  verdure  of  its  hollows,  and  the  lomness 
of  its  rocks:  ^e  ideas  which  it  forces  upon 
the  mind  are  the  sublime,  the  dreadfbl,  and 
the  vast.  Above  is  inaccessible  altitude, 
below  is  l^orrible  profundity;  but  it  excels 
the  garden  of  Ham  only  in  extent.  Ham 
has  grandeuri  tempered  with  softness;  the 
walker  congratulates  his  own  arrival  at  the 

{)]ace,  and  is  fl^rieved  to  think  he  nvost  ever 
eave  it.  As  he  looks  up  to  the  rocks,  his 
thoughts  are  elevated;  as  he  turns  his  eyes 
on  the  valleys,  he  is  compoised  and  soothed. 
He  that  mounts  the  precipices  at  Hawk^^ 
stone  wonders  how  he  came  thither,  and 
doubts  how  he  shat!  return-^His  walk  is  an 
adventure,  and  his  departure  an  ^ape-^Htf 
has  not  the  tranquillity,  out  the  horrors,  of 
solitude:  a  kind  of  turbulent  pleasure,  be> 
twecn  fright  and  admiration.  Ham  is  the 
fit  abode  of  pastoral  virtue,  and  might  prop* 
eriy  diffuse  its  shades  over  nymphs  and 
swains.  Hawkestone  fcan  have  no  filter  in- 
habitants than  giants  of  mighty  bone  and 
bold  emprise  ;L  men  of  lawless  courage  and 
heroic  violence.  Hawkeftt^ne  should  be 
described  bv  Milton,  and  llatti  by  Pamela. 
Miia  mil  showed  the  whole  succession  of 
woaders  with  "gwat  civility— The  house 
Was  magnifkent,  compared  with  the  rank 
of  the  owner. 

Tueiday,  26fA  Ju/y.— We  left  Comber- 
mere,  where  we  have  been  treated  with 
great  civiliW-^The  house  is  spacious,  but 
not  magnincent;  built  at  difierent  times, 
with  different  materials:  part  is  of  timber, 
part  of  stone  or  brick,  Dlastered  and  paintjetd 
to  look  like  timber — ft  is  th^  best '  house 
that  I  ever  saw  of  that  kind — The  mere,  or 
lake,  ia  large,  with  a  small  island,  on  which 
there  is  a  summer-house,  shaded  with  great 
trees;  some  wers  hollow,  and  have  seats  in 
their  trunks.  ^ 

In  the  afternoon  we  came  to  West^C hea- 
ter; (my  father  went  to  thd  fair  when  I  had 
the  small-pox).  We  walked  round  the 
walls  9,  whieh  are  complete,  and  contain  one 

'  [Paradise  LoM,  book  xi.  v.  642. — Dtm>A.] 

'  [The  whole  of  this  pamage,  it  so  inflated 

Jind  pompoos,  that  it  loc^ks  more  like  a  burleaqna 

vi  JohmOn's  style  than  his  own  traveUiog  notes;— 

Ed.] 

3  [It  would.  tfMm  that  a  qtianrel  between  John- 
son and  Mn.  Thrale  took  place  at  Chester^  for 
«he  writes  to  Mr.  Diippa^^Of  th^  Ul-fated 
walls  Dr.  Johnson  might  have  learned  the  extent 
tfh>in  any  one.  'He  luis  mee  pat  me  fairly  oat  of 
4:oanteii!ince  by  saying,  '  I  have  known  my  fni^" 
iret$  ^een  yean,  and  never  saw  her  lairly  out 
Of  humour  bat  on  Chester  wall;*  it  was  because 
he  woold  ks(q^  Miss  Thrale  beyond  her  hoar«f. 


mile  three  qcurten,  and  one  hniidred  and 
one  yards  $  within  tihem  are  many  gardens: 
they  are  very  high,  and  two  may  walk  very 
oommodiously  sme  by  aid^'-On  the  inside 
is  a  rail — ^There  al«  towers  from  space  to 
space,  not  very  fVequent,  and '  I  thmk  not 
all  complete. 

Wedne»dmf,  97<A  JtiJy.— We  ataul  at 
Chester  and  saw  the  cathedral,'  which  is 
not  of  the  first  rank-^The  eastle — ^In  one 
of  the  rooms  the  assfns  are  liekl,  and  the 
refectory  of  the  old  abbey,  of  which  pari  is 
a  grammar  school — ^The  master  seenoed  glad 
to  see  me— -The  cloister  is  very  solemn; 
over  it  are  chambers  in  which,  die  singing 
men  live — In  one  part  of  the  street  was  a 
subterranean  arch,  wry  strongly  bmlt;  in 
another,  what  they  catted,  I  befieve  rightly, 
a  Roman  hypoeaiist^— Chester  has  many 
cu  ri  oat  tied ' 

Tkwtday,  fiSfA  Jtd^.— We  entered 
Walea,  dined  at  Mold  ^  and  came  to  Llewe- 
neyg.  

going  to  bed  to  walk ^ on  the'  wall,  where,  frani 
the  want  of  light,  I  apprehended  some  aecideiit  te 
her^perhaps  to  him." — Piozzi  MS. — Ed.] 

^  ['*  The  bypocauBt  is  of  a  triangular  figure, 
supported  by  thirty>two  pfllan,  two  feet  ten 
mches  and  a  half  high,  and  about  eighteen  mchei 
distant  from  each  -  other.  Upon  each  is  a  lila 
eighteen  inches  square,  as  if  designed  lor  a  eapi 
taf;  and  over  them  a  peiforated  tile,  two  fl^ 
square.  Such  are  eontinued  over  all  the  piilaia. 
Above  these  are  two  layers;  one  of  oonne  ummw 
tar,  mixed  with  smalt  red  gmveU  about  three 
inches  thick;  and  the, other  of  finer  matariak, 
between  four  and  five  inches  thick;  these  seem  to 
have  been  the  floor  of  tha  room  abeve. .  The 
pillars  stand  on  a  moitai^floor,  spread  over  the 
rock..  On  the  s6uth  side,  between  the  middle 
pillan,  is  the  vent  for  the  sfhoke,  about  six  inches 
square,  which  is  at  present  open  to  the  height  of 
sixteen  inches.  Here  is  alao  an  antecliaoiber, 
exaolly  of  the  saose  extent  with  the  bypocaust. 
with  an  opening  in  the  middle  into  iu  This  is 
sunk  neariy  two  feet  below  the  level  of  the  for- 
mer, and  is  of  the  eame  reetai^ttliii'  figure;  so 
that  both  together-  are  an  exact  squarak  This 
was  the  room  allotted  for  the  slaves  who  attended 
to  beat  the  place ;  the  other  was  the  receptacle 
of  the  fuel  designed  to  heat  the  room  above,  the 
cimecunertUa  sudatio,  or  sweating  chamber; 
where  people  were  aeated,  eidier  in  niches,  or  on 
benches,  placed  one  above  the  other,  durmg  the 
time  of  the  operatioa.  Such  was  the  object  of 
this  hypoeaust;  for  there  were  others  of  difierent 
forms,  for  the  purpose  of  heating  the  water  dea- 
tbed  for  the  use  of  the  bathen."^PcpPA.] 

*  [Mold  is  a  small  market  town,  coosisUng 
principally  of  one  long  and  wide  street,— ^Dup- 
pa:] 

*  [lieweney-hall,  as  I  have  already  observed, 
was  the  residence  of  Robert  Cotton,  Eaq.,  Mn. 
Thnde*s  '  cousin-german.  Here  Mr.  and  Mra. 
Thrale  and  Dr.  Johnson  staid  three  weekl^ 
making  vinta  and  short  excursions  in  the  neigh- 
bonrhMd    and    aanoandiBg  eaaairy.    Pennant 
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WALKt.J        • 

Friday,  ^9th  Jvly, — ^We  wene  at  Llewe- 
ney— In  the  lawa  a$  Lleweoey  is  a  spring 
of  fine  water^  which  rises  above  the  sarfaoe 
into  a  stone  basin,  fracn  which  it  runs  to 
wastey  iu  a  c6ntinnal  stream,  throngh  a 
pipe — There  are  very  terge  trees — The 
nali  at  Lk^eney  is  forty  feet  long,  and 
twenty*eight  broad — The  gallery  one  hun^o 
dred  and  twenty  fbet  lonff  (all  'paved)-r 
The  library  forty-two  ieetlong,  and  twen- 
ty^ight  broad — The  diuing*parloars  thii^ 
ty-six  (bee  long,  and  twenty^aix  broad— it 
is  partly  sashed,  and  partly  has  casements. 
Saiurdmy,  9%tk  JtUy.-^We  went  to 
B^lr  y  Oraig  i,  where  we  found  an  old 
house,  built  1567,  in  an  uncommon  and 
meoBuiiodiotts  form-^My  mistress  chattered 
about  cleaning^,  but  I  prevailed  on  her  to 
go  to  the  tofv-^The  floors  haveltlBen  stolen: 
the  windows  are  stopped — The  house  was 
less  than  I  seemed  to  expect-«-The  river 
Clwyd  is  a  brook  with  a  bndge  of  one  arch, 
about  one-third  6f  a  mile  ^ — The  woods 
have  many  trees,  generally  young;  but 
some  which  >  seem  to  decays — Thev  have 
been  l^pe<l — ^The  house  nevitr  had  a  gar- 
den— The  addition  of  another  story  would 
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pwm  thin^Qseription  of  iti  titaation — '*  Lleweoey 
Uee  on  a  flat,  has  rooit'  pleasing  views  of  the 
mountains  on  each  side  of  the  vale,  and  the  town 
and  castle  of  Denbigh  form  most  capital  objects 
at  the  distance  of  two  miles.**  I(  now  belongs 
to  Mr.  Hoghes  of  Kinniel,  who  lately  purchased 
it,  with  the  estate,  for  160,000/.— Duppa.]— 
[of  Lord  Kirkwall,  who  had  boagfat  it  of  Sir 
Robert  Cotton  for  06,000/.— i^wz«i  MS,"] 

>  [Btch  y  Graig  had  been  the  residence  of 
MxB.  Thrale's  ancestors  for  several  generations; 
Pennant  thus  describes  it.  "  Not  far  from  Dy- 
merchion  lies  half  buried  in  woods  the  singohur 
house  of  Btch  y  Graig.  It  consists  of  a  mansion 
of  three  sides,  enclosing  a  square  court  The 
Srat  consists  of  a  vast  hall  and  parlour:  die  rest/of 
Jt  rises  into  six  Wonderinl  stories,  including  the 
6upola;  and  forms  Orom  the  second  floor  the  figure 
of  a  pyramid:  the  rooms  are  small  and  inconve- 
nient Hie  bricks  are  admirable,  and  appear  to 
have  been  made  in  Holland;  and  the  model  of 
the  house  was  probably  brought  (rom  Flanders, 
where  this  kind  of  buiktinx  is  not  unfreqnent.  It 
was  bnilt  by  Sir  Richard  Clough,  an  eminent 
merchant,  in  the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth.  The 
initials  of  his  name  are  in  iron  on  the  front,  with 
the  date  1567,  and  on  the  gateway  1569.** — 
DuppA.  ^  This  was  the  mansion-house  of  the 
estate  which  had  fallen  to  Mrs.  Thrale,  and  wais 
the  cause  of  this  visit  to  Wales.  Incredible  as  it 
may  appear,  it  is  certain  that  this  lady  imported 
from  Italy  a  nephew  of  Piooi's,  and,  making 
him  asBume  her  maiden  flame  of  Salutbury^  be- 
queathed to  this  foreigner  (if  she  dkl  not  give  it  in 
her  liibtime)  this  ancient  jpatrimonial  estate,  to 
the  exclusion  of  her  own  children.*-£i>.] 

•  [Quere,  c/imdiw^?— Ed.] 

'  [Meaning  perhaps  that  the  bridge  k  one-third 
of  a  mHe  from  the  house. — ^Ed.] 


niake  an  useful  house,  but  it  cannot  be 
ffreat-^Some  buildings  which  Clough,  the 
H>under»  intended  for  warehouses,  would 
make' store-chambers  and  servants'  rooms 
— The  ground  seems  to  be  good— *I  wish  it 
well. 

St^nday^  Slsl  Jtiiy. — ^We  went  to  church 
at  St  Asaph*^The  cathedral,  though  not 
large,  has  something  of  dignity,  and  gran- 
deur— The  cross  aisle  is  veiy  short — It 
has  scaieelT  an^  monvm/Bnt^-^The  c^uire 
has,  I  thinlr,  thirty-two  stalk  of  antique 
worxmanahip*— On  the. backs  were  Ganoni- 
cus^  Prebend,  Cancellarias,*  Thesauranus, 
Pnecentor — The  constitution.  I  do  .  not 
know,  but  it  has  al)  the  usual  titles  and 
dignities— The  serme  wss  sung  only  in 
the  Psahns  and  Hymns-^The  bishop  was 
very  civil  4— We  went  to  his  palace,  which 
IS  but  meaiH-Thev  havie  a  library,  and 
design  a  roosn-^Tbere  lived  Lloyd  and 
Dodwelis,  • 

MatuUm,  lit  Jkigutt^We  visited  Den^ 
btgh^  and  the  remains  of  its  castle^— The 
town  cotisists  of  one  main  st^set,  and  some 
tliat  cross  it,  which  1  have  not  seen — The 
chief  street  ssoende  with  a  quick  rise  for 
a  neat  lenoth:  the  houses  are  built  some 
with  rough  stone,  some  with  brick,  and  a 
few  with  timber-^The  castle,  with  its 
whole  enclosure,  has  been  a  prodigious  pile; 
it  is  now  so  ruined  that  the  form  of  the  in- 
habited part  cannot  easily  be  tracflt  Ighere 
are,  as  in  all  old  buildings,  said  to  be  inten- 
sive vaults,  which  the  ruins  of  the  upper 
woriu  cover  and  conceal^  but  into  wnich 
boys  sometimes  4nd  a  way— To  clear  all 
passages,  and  trace  the  whole  of  what  re* 
mains,  would  require  much  labour  and  ex- 
pense-r-We  saw  a  church,  which  was  onco' 
the  chapel  of  the  castle,  but  is  used  by  the 
town:  It  is  dedicated  to  St.  Hilary,  and 
bar  an  income  of  about ——. 


*  [The  bishop  at  this  time  was  Dr.  Shijpley.  Upon 
anothei  occasion,  when  Johnsoli  dined  in  company 
with  Dr.  Shipley,  he  sakl  he  was  kncwiug  and 
eonversible.  Their  dilference  in  politicks  would 
hardly  admtf  of  more  praise  from  Johnson. — 

DuPPA.] 

»  [Uoyd  was  raised  to  the  see  of  St.  Asaph  in 
1680.  He  was  one  of  the  seven  bishops  who 
were  sept  to  the  Tower  in  1688,  for  refusing  to 
permit  the  ptiblication  of  the  royal  declaration 
for  liberty  of  coivMnenoe,  ^nd  was  a  zealous  pro- 
moter of  the  revolution.  He  died  Bis^p  of 
Worcester,  August  30,  1717,  at  ninety-one  yean 
of  age< 

Dodwell  was  a  man  of  extensive  learning,  and 
an  intimate  friend  of  Lloyd,  and,  tike  Urn;  a 
great  friend  to  the  revohiUoa.  He  also  entfurtain- 
ed  letigions  opinions  which  were,  for  the  greater 
part  of  his  life,  inconvenient  to  him:  but  when  he 
became  an  old  man,  his  reason  prevailed  ovei 
those  scraples,  to  which  his  skill  m  cosCiovefsy, 
in  the  vigour  of  his  life,  had  given  more  impor 
|aaoe  thwi  they  deserved. — ^Di^ppa.] 
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At  a  small  distance  » the  ruin  of  a  ehurch 
•aid  to  have  been  beffun  by  the  great  Earl 
of  Leicester  V  &i^d  leil  unfinisted  at  his 
death — One  side,  and  I  think  the.  east  end, 
are  yet  standing—There  was  a  stone  in  the 
wall  over  the  doorway,  whish  it  was  said- 
would  fall  and  crush  the  best  scholar  in  the 
diocese  >-^One  Price  would  not  pass  under 
it— They  have  taken  it  down— We  then 
saw  the  chapel  of  Lleweney,  founded  by 
one  of  the  Salusburies^  it  is  very  eomplele: 
the  monumental  stoqes  lie  in  the  ground— 
A  chimney  has  been  added  to  it,  but  it  is 
otherwise  not  much  injured,  and  might  be 
easily  repaired  3. 

We  went  to  the  parisli  church  bf  Den- 
bigh, which,  being  near  a  mile  fVom  the 
town,  is  only  used  when  the  parish  officen 
are  chosen*-In  the  chapel,  on  Sundays, 
the  service  is  read  ihrice,  the  second  time 
only  in  English,  the  int  and  third  in 
Welsh — The  bishop  caftne  to  surrey  the 
castle,  and  visited  likewise  St.  Hilary's 
chapel,  which  is  that  which  the  town  uses 
— The-  hay4Mm»  built  with  brick  pillars 
from  space  to  space,  and  covered  with  ,a 
roof— A  more  elegant  and  lofly  hovel— > 
The  riven  here  are  mere  torrents,  which 
are  suddenly  swelled  by  the  rain  to  great 
breadth  and  great  violence,  but  have  very 
little  constant  stream;  such  are  the  Clwyd 
and  the  Elwy — ^There  are  yet  na  moun- 
tains—*ttle  ground  is  beantifbUy  en^bel- 
lished  ^h  woods,  and  diversified  with 
inequalities — In  the  parish  church  of  Den- 
bieh  is  a  bas-relief  of  Lk>yd  the  antiquary, 
who  was  before  Camden — He  is  kneeting 
at  his  prayers^. 

T%ie$diy^  ^  Jiugtut,^We  rode  to  a 
summer-house  of  Mr.  Cotton,  which  has  a 
vexT  extensive  prospect;  it  is  meanly  built, 
and  unskilfully  disposed^— We  went  to 
Dymerchion  church  <t,  where  the  old  clerk 
acknowledged  hts  mistress — It  is  the  parish 
church  of  Bich  y  Oraig  7 — A  mean  fabric, 

>  [By  Robert  Dudley,  Earl  of  LeKester,  in 
1679.    He  died  Sept  4,  158d.— Dvpa.] 

*  [Bee  a  aimihur  story  of  a  boildnig  in  Edio- 
bof^gh,  ttnte^  p.  8S4. — Ed.] 

'  [The  late  Sir  Robert  SahiAary  Cotton  had 
no  taste  for  antkiaity  of  any  kind;  and  this  chapel 
was  not  regarded  by  him  as  being  in  any  respect 
better  than  a  ban,  or  fit  for  any  other  purpose; 
and  the  present  proprietor  appfiea  it  to  that  ass. — 

DUPPA.] 

*  [Hamphry  Lloyd  wasa  nativeof  Deabigli, 
and  practised  there  as  a  physiciaa,  and  also  re- 
presented the  town  in  parliament.  He  died  1668, 
aged  fort^-one. — Dupfa.J 

*  [Thni  sommer-hoose  IS  in  the  gimmds  belong* 
ing  to  Lleweney,  and  their  ride  to  it  was  to  see 
the  prospect :  the  sitaation  commands  a  very 
beaatifol  view. — ^IhrppA.] 

*  [Dymevduon  is  three  miles  fiom  8t  Asapb.— 

DUPPA.] 

^  [B4ch  y  Gmig  m  the  name  of  one  of  tlint 


Mr.  SalnsburyS  was  bailed  in  it:  B4cfa  y 
Graiff  has  fourteen  seats  in  it.  As  we  rode 
by,  Ilooked  at  the  housed  again— W%«bw 
Llannereh,  a  house  not  mean,  with  a  small 
park  very  well  watered-^There  was  an 
avenue  oil'  oaksv  whichy  in  a  ibotish  com* 
pliance  with  the  present  mode,  has  been 
cut  down — ^A  few  sre  yet  standing  :  the 
ov^ner*s  name  »  Daviesi<t — ^Tke  wanr  lay 
through  pleasant  lanes,  and  overlooked  a 
region  beautifully  diversified  with  trees  and 
grass*  At  Dymerchion  church  tlieie  is 
English  service  only  once  a  month — ^tlna  is 
abcMit  twenty  mUes  from  the  fingliah  bor 
der— The  old  elerk  had  great  appearance 
of  joy  at  the  eight  of  his  mistr^  and  fool- 
ishly said,  that  he  was  now  willing  U>  die- 
He  had  onlvii  a  crown  given  him  by  my 
««f  Irest  -^At  Dymerchion  church  the  texu 
on  the  walls  ase  in  Welah. 

WedmeMdmi,  Sd  AmgUBt.-^We  went  in 
the  coach  tQ  Boly well— Talk  with  MMfrm 
about  flattery  1^— Holywell  is  n  market 
town,  neither  ve^  small  nor  mean — ^The 
spring  called  Winifred's  Well  is  very  clear, 
and  so  copious,  that  it  yields  one  hundred 

townships  of  the  parish  of  DyiQerchion. — ^Dup- 

PA.] 

•  [Mn.  Thrale*!  father.— Duppa.] 
»  [Of  Bfcch  y  Gnig.-^PiosziMS.'i 
10  [Robert  Davies,  Esq.  At  his  heoae.  there  was 
an  extensive  library. — Duppa.] 

"  [In  the  MS.  in  Dr.  Johuon'i  faandwritii!«, 
be  has  first  entered  in  his  diary,  "  The  old  dert 
had  mat  appearance  of  joy  at  seeing  his  nustreas, 
and  foolisbly  said  that  he  was  now  willing  td  die.*' 
He  aAerwaids  wrote  m  a  separate  eofamn,  on  the 
same  leaf,  nnder  the  head  of  n&te$  and  cmU- 
$ion$,  **  He  had  a  crown;**  aiid  then  he  appean 
to  have  read  over  his  diaiy  at  a  fiihue  time,  and 
interlined  the  paragraph  with  the  words  '*  only" 
— "given  him  by  my  mistress,"  vi^hich  Is  writ- 
ten in  ink  of  a  different  colour.  This  Miovrs  that 
he  read  hit  diary  over'  after  be  wrote  it,  and  that 
where  his  feetingi  were  not  accaratdy  ezpreaaed. 
he  amended  them.— Duppa.] 

**  [**  He  said  that  I  flattered  the  people  to 
whose  houses  we  went:  I  was  sancy,  and  said  I 
was  obliged  to  be  civil  far  two — meaning  him- 
self and  me.  He  replied,  nobody  would  thank 
me  for  compliments  they  did  not  undentand.  At 
Gwaynynog  (Mr.  Myddleton*s),  however,  he 
was  flattered,  and  was  happy  of  coarse." — PioX" 
xiMB.  Johnson  had  no  dislike  to  tboaecoHk- 
mendations  which  are  commonly  impaled  to 
flattery.  Upon  bne  ooeasion,  he  said  to  Mn. 
Thiale,  «*What  signifiei  proterting  so  against 
flatterr!  when  a  pendn  speaks  well  of  one,  it 
mast  b&  ehher  true  or  ftbe,  yoa  know;  if  tine, 
let  ns  rejoice  in  his  goo^pinion;  if  holies,  it »  a 
proof  at  least  that  be  iKs  nsore  to 


than  to  sit  silent  when  he  need  say  nothing.'*^ 
'^ThedBflerence  between  praise  and  Aatteiy  u 
the  same  as  f>etweeil  that  hospitality  that  eels 
wine  enough  belbre  the  i^est,  and  tbat  which 
forces  him  to  drink.**— PMjrrT*  ^Mee.  p.  141. — 
Pvppa.] 


WALBt.] 

tiiiis  of  water  in  a  mhiiitfr— It  k  all  at  once 
a  very  great  stream,  which,  within  perhaps 
thtr^  yards  of  its  irmption,  turns  a  mill, 
and  m  a  comae  of  two  miles,  eifjtiteea  mills 
more-^In  descent,  it  is  very  quick— Jt  then 
falls  into  the  sea — The  weu  is  covered  by  a 
loAy  circular  arch,  supported  by  pillars; 
and  over  this  arch  is  an  old  chapel,  now  a 
school — ^The  chancel  is^'s^arated  by  a 
wall — ^The  bath  is  completely  and  indecent- 
ly open— A  woman^  bathed  while  we  all 
looked  on-^In  the  church,  which  makes  a 
ffood  appearance,  nhd  is  surrounded  by  gfal- 
j^ries  to  receive  a  numerous  congregation, 
We  were  present  while  a  child  was  chrifih 
tened  in  Welsh — ^We  went  down  by  the 
stream  to  see  a  prospect,  in  which  I  had  no 
part — ^We  then  saw  a  brass  work,  where 
the  lApis  ealaminaris  is  ga&ered^  broken, 
washed  from  the  earth  and  the  lead,  though 
how  the  lead  was  separated  I  did  not  see: 
tllen  cabined,  afterwards  ground  fine,  ana 
then  mixed  by  fire  with  copjier — ^We  sHw 
several  strong  fires  with  melting  pots,  but 
the  construction  of  the  fireplaces  I  did  not 
learn — At  a  copper-worir,  which  receives 
its  pigs  of  copper,  I  think,  from  Warring- 
ton, we  saw  a  plate  of  copper  put .  hot  l^ 
tween  steel  rollers,  and  spread  thin:  I  know 
not  whetRer  the  upper  roller  wfts  set  to  a 
certain  distance,  as  I  suppose^  or  acted 
only  by  its  weight — ^At  an  iron-work  I  saw 
round  bars  formed  by  a  nbtclied  hammer 
and  anvil— There  I  saw  a  bar  of  about  half 
an  inch  or  more  square,  out  with  shears 
worked  by  water,  and  then  beaten  hot  into 
a  thinner  bar— The  hammers  all  worked, 
as  they  were,  by  water,  acting  upon  small 
bodies,  moved  very  quick,  as  quick  as  by 
the  band — I  then  saw  wire  drawn,  and 
gave  a  shilling — I  have  enlarged  my  no- 
tions»  though  not  been  able  to  see  the 
movements;  and  having  not  time  to  peep 
closely,  I  knew  less  than  I  might — I  was 
less  weary,  and  had  better  breath,  as  I 
walked  farther. 

Thur$day,  4th  jSttttM^—Rhudlani  Cas- 
tle is  still  a  very  noble  ruin;  all  the  walls 
still  remain,  so  that  a  complete  platform, 
and  elevations,  not  very  imperfect,  may  be 
taken  2 — It  encloses  a  square  of  about  thir- 
ty yards — The  middle  space  was  always 
open — ^The  wall  is,  I  believe,  about  thirty 
feet  high,  very  thick,  flanked  with  six 
round  towe|s,  each  about  eighteen  feet,  or 
less,  in  diameter — Only  one  tower  had  a 
chimney,  so  that  there  was  3  commodity  of 
Jjving — It  was  only  a  place  of  streng]^ — 
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>  IpnthefintedilwftthbiiaiiiewMby  miitaka 
piittted  Rnthiti.— Ed.]' 

*  [Hssniiig,  probftUy,  coidd  b^  draum  on 
pttpar.— 4:d.]  «  * 

J  [«« JW*  or  "  mtle,**  k  probably  here  emit- 


The  garrison  had,  perhaps,  tents  in  the 
area; 

Stapylton'fi  house  is  pretty^ ;  there  are  ' 
pleasing  shades-  ab6ut  it,  wifh  a  constant 
spring  that  supplies  a  cold  bath — ^We  then 
went  to  see  a  cascade — I  trudged  unwilling- 
ly, and  was  not  sorry  to  find  it  dry* — ^The 
water  was,  however,  turned  on,  and  pro- 
duced a  verv  striking  cataract — They  are 
p«iid  a  hundred  pounds  a  year  for  permis- 
sion to  divert  tho  stream  to  the  mines— 
The  river,  for  such  it  may  be  termed,  rises 
from  a  single  spring,  which,  like  that  of 
Winifired*S,  is  covered  with  a  building. 

We  called  then  at  another  house  Mionff 
ing  to  Mr.  Lloyd,  which  made  a  hand 
some  appearance— This  cotlntry  seems  full 
of  very  splendid  houses. 

Mrs.  Thrale   lost   her  purse — She  ex- 

Sressed  so  much  uneasiness,  that  I  conclu- 
ed  the  sum  to  be  ver^  great;  but  when  I 
heard  of  only  seven  guineas,  I  was  glad  to 
find  that  she  had  so  much  sensibiQty  of 
money. 

I  could  not  drink  this  day  either  coffee  or 
tea  after  dinner— I  know  not  ^hen  I  missed 
before. 

Friday^  fUh  Jhigwt  Last  night  my 
sleeps  was  remarkably  quiet — I  know  not 
whether  by  fatigue  in  walking,  or  by  for- 
bearance of  Ufa.  I  gave  [up!  the  ipecacu- 
anha— Vin,  emet.  had  iailed;  so  had 
tartar  emet.  I  dined  at  Mr.  Myddleton's, 
of  Gwaynynog — The  house  was  a  gentle- 
man's house,  below  the  second  rate,  per- 
haps below  the  third,  built  of  stone  roughly 
cut — The  rooms  were  low,  and  the  passage 
above  stain  gloomy^  but  the  furniture  was 
good — ^The  table  was  well  supplied,  except 
that  the  fruit  was  bad — It  was  truly  the 
dinner   of  a   country   gentleman  <s — Two 

«  [The  namo  of  this  hooM  it  Bodiyddtai  {pro- 
Doanced,  wiites  Mn.  Pk>0i,  Potr€ithan\ ;  foiw 
morly  the  resideiice  of  tbO'StsiwhoiMktbe  parenU 
of  .five  eo-heirenoB,  of  whon  ffia.  Cotton,  after* 
waidt  Lady  Saloibary  Cotton,  was  oaa.  In  the 
year  1774,  it  was  the  reskleiioe  of  Mr.  Shipley, 
dean  of  St  Anph,  who  tfiU  lives  there.— Dt7P- 

PA.] 

•  ['<  I^teaaed  Hn.  Cotton  so  aboot  the  dry 
eoMMule  tfbyeert  roc^,  thai  I  remember  die  was 
reedy  to  ciy:  the  waterfall  being  near  her  maldeB 
reaiclevoe  medo  her,  I  eeppoee,  partial  to  the 
place;  for  aho  aeat  «a  thither  to  be  entertained, 
and  eipectad  noneb  pnaae  at  onr  retam."— Pioa- 

•  [  Johnaon  affected  to  be  a  man  of  very  nice 
diaoernment  in  the  art  of  cookery  (Duppa)  ;  bat 
if  we  may^tniBt  Mn.  Pknzi'a  enaoMration  of  hie 
fkvonrile  daintiee,  with  very  little  joatkse.  See 
ante,  p.  208.  And  obaerving  in  one  of  her  let- 
ten  to  Mr.  Dnppa  on  thU  paaaage,  abe  aaya, 
'<  Dr.  Johnak^  loved  a  fine  dinner,  bat  woald  eat 
perhaps  more  heartily  of  a  toarte  one — boiled 
beef  or  veal  pie;  m  he  seldom  passed  over, 
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tables  were  filled  With  cbmpany,  not  inele- 
gant— After  dinner,  the  talk  was  of  preserv- 
ing the  Welsh  langfuage — I  offered  them 
a  scheme — Poor  £van  Evans  was  men- 
tioned, as  incorrigibly  addicted  to  strong 
drink — Washington  was  commended* — 
Myddleton  is  the  only  man  who,  in  Wales, 
has  talked  to  me  of  Uteratnre — ^I  wish  he 
were  truly  aealous — I  recommended  the 
republication  of  David  ap  Rhees'b  Welsh 
grammar— ^T wo  sheets  of  Hebrides  came 
to  me  for  correction  to-day,  F.  G.  * 

SfOurdaVy  6«A  jingw*.— 2*^.  ^  j),.— I 
corrected  the  .two  sheet*— My  sleep  hist 
night  was  disturbed — Washing  at  Cnefster 
and  here,  5f.  Irf. — I  did  not  read — I  saw 
to-day  more  of  the  outhouses  at  Lleweney 
—It  is,  in  the  whole,  a  very  spacious 
house. 

.  Sund^,  lih  Augwt.—l  wb9  at  church 
at  Bodfari.  There  was  a  service  used  for  a 
sick  woman,'  not  canonically,  but  such  as  I 
have  heard,  I  think,  formerly  al  Lichfield, 
taken  out  of  the  viffltation. — K*3.  jutn-putt. 
The  church  is  mean,  but  has  a  square  tow- 
er for  Ae  bells,  rather  too  stately  for  the 
church. 

ObtervatiofU.— Dixit  injwhu,  Ps.  d6, 
has  no  relation  to  the  English  <. 

Preserve  u$,  Lord^,  has  the  name  of 

though  be  said  that  be  only  valued  the  MQce,  and 
that  every  body  eat  the  firat  as  a  vehicle  for  the 
second.  When  he  poured  oyster  sauee  over 
/i/um  pu<2</i7igi  and  the  melted  butter  flowing 
from  the  toast  into  his  chocolate ^  one  migM 
sorely  say  that  he  was  nothing  less  dian  delicate,** 
^Piozxi  .^5.— Ed.] 

>  [The  editor  sinieietB  that "  Washington'*  is 
printed  by  mistake  for  "  JVorfkmgton.^*  Gen* 
eral  Washington  was  yet  hardly  known,  and 
Dr,  WortMf^ton;  a  litanurv  fiiend  of  Dr.  John- 
son's, was  resSeht  m  a  Welsh  living  not  distant, 
and  wMfeh  the  party  afkerwards  visited.  See  post, 
8th  Sept--£D.] 

*  [F.  G«  sre  the  printer's  signataras,  by  whwh 
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Barker's  fit- 


Robert  Wisedome,   WIS. 
ble. 

Battologiam  ab  iter^niione,  recte  #sliih 
guit  Erasmus.  Mod.  OrMndiDfvm,]^.^, 
1446. 

Southwell's  Thottghtfl  of  his  ownDeath? 

Baudius  on  Erasmus?. 
<    M<mdBy,  Sth  .i^ugval.— The  bishop  and 
much  company  dined  at  Llewcn^*— T«lk 
of  Greek  and    the  army*-The  Duke  of 
Marlborough's  officers  uselcMi  '^— Read  Fho 


it  appears  tHat  at  this  time  five  sheets  had  already 
been  printed..  The  llfS.  was  sent  to  press  lltb 
Jane. — ^Ditfpa.] 

'  [Sic,  no  dovk  aa  enor  for  K«i&.^K^^«'ir 
/ig«rMji.~See  anie,  17th  July.— Ed.] 

<  (Dr.  Johnson  meant,  that  the  Mds  of  the 
XrSrfM  veraioii,  •'  diMl  tnjushw,"  prAed  fo  the 
a6&  Psabn  (one  of  those  appointed  for  the  day), 
had  ne  relation  to  the  English  vianion  in  the  L4t^ 
urgy:  **  My  heart  showeth  me  the  irickedneai  of 
the  ungodly.'*  The  b^Heal  venMn,  however, 
has  some  accordance  with  the  Latin,  *<  The  trans. 
gresBWn  of  the  wicked  saith  within  my  faeort ;  *' 
and  Bishop  Lowth  renden  it  **  The  wicked  mahy 
according  to  the  wickedness  of  his  heait,  Hdtk.** 
.  The  biblicai  versbn  of  the  Psalms  was  made  by 
the  translaton  of  the  whole  Bihle,  under  James  I., 
fiom  the  original  Hebrew,  and  is  ck)6er  than  the 
version  need  in  the  Liturgy,  which  was  made  in 
the  reign  of  Henry  Vllt  from  the  Grcek^^-ED.} 

»  [Thb  alludes  to  "  a  Pray«r  by  R.  W." 
<evklently  Robert  Witedtm)*  which  m  Ellii»  ef  ] 


the  Britwh  Museam,  has  foond  among  the  Hjovs 

which  follow  the  old  version  of  the  sioginK  pMim, 

at  the  end  of  Barker's  Bible  of  1639.    It  beginb 

.  **  PreMnre  oa.  Lord,  by  thy  desr  word, 

From  Turk  and  Pope,  defend  in, Lord! 

Wlileh  both  would  thnat  out  oOhht  iliraae 

Our  Lord  Jews  Clkrte^  ihy  dewt  iod."^Bd.] 

•  [In  alluuon  to  our  Saviov'a  oensanof  mi 
repetition  in  prayer  {hattologia^Mtn.  c  tI  t. 
7).  £iasmas,  ia  the  passage  cited,  deTendi  the 
wonls"3i^  God!  my  God!"  asanoprew 
of  justifiable  earoeatne^ — ^Ed.} 

7  [Hiie  aUndes  to  SoiitbweU*s  stanas  «'lJpN 
the  Image  of  Death,'*  in  jhis  Mmonia,  a  coUee- 
tion  of  spiritoal  poems. 

*«Befi)re  my  Aoe  tte  flctnre  hmgif   - 

That  daily  riiouM  put  me  Id  mind 

Of  IhoM  cold  names  and  Mtter  jMnp 

That  shortly  I  am  like  to  And  >  ^ 

But,yet,a)aat  ftilllitUel  * 

Bo  think  thereon  that  I  mint  die,**  Ac 

Robert  Southwell  waa  an  English  jcsiut,  who  im 
imprisoned,  tortured,  and  finally,  in  Feb.  1598, 
tried  in  the  King*s  Bench^  convided,  and  ncil 
day  executed,  for  teaching  the  Romaii  Catholic 
tenets  in  Elngland. — Ed.] 

'  [This  work,  which  Johnton  was  now  read- 
ing, was,  most  probably,  a  little  book,  entitJed 
Baudi  Epistola,  as,  in  his  Life  of  Milton,  he  hai 
made  a  quotation  from  It  Speaking  of  BfiKras 
religions  opinions,  when  he  is  supposed  to  haw 
vacillated  between  Calvinism  and  Aniiin»»»»» 
he  observes,  *«What  Baadins  says  of  E»nai 
seems  applicable  to  him,  magis  htAuU  ^ 
fugeret  ^tiai»  ^ttorf-se^tirrefwr."— Duppa.] 
.  ^  [During  Johnson's  stay  at  this  ?>«».*»; 
Thrale  gives  this  tiait  of  his  character:  "  WJmb 
we  went  uito  Walea  together,  and  ^eat  iM« 
time  at  Mr.  Cotton's  at  Lleweny,  one  ^J,^^ 
per,  I  meant  to  please  Mr.  Johnsoa  partkataiiy 
with  a  dish  of  very  young  peas.  *  Att#n«t  they 
charming?'  said  I  to  him,  while  he  wai  eapng 
them.  *  Perhaps  they  would  be  so— to  »  P^' 
This  is  given  only  as  an  instance  of  the  pocuMr- 
ity  of  his  manner,  am)  whksh  had  id  it  no  »• 
tention  to  offend.— Dup pa.  This  laitoteerva- 
tion  was  sugffested  by  Mia.  Pk)z»  li  Mr.  U^^ 
and  was  hyher  intended  as  a  kind  of  apoKg 
against  Bosweirs  complaint,  that  she  toM  ms 
kinf  of  stories  with  the  malevolent  intentioBOi 
depreciating  Johnson. — En.}  ^  ^ 

*  ^  [Dr.  Shipley  had  been  a  chapiaia  w»m 
Duke  of  Cumberland,  and  prohaUy  ndw  j^ 
tained  Dr.  J9fanson  with  «>2S«*^?5' n!!!^ 
firom  his  military  acdIaintaM,  by  whk*  JpJJJ 
waaiied  to  oondade  that  the  *'!»»  •f  ^ 
borough's  officers  were  useless;"  that  ■,  »»  »" 

l^nke  ^w  and  dpi  everyi|^  hkiue^f;  «  ^ 


.<.,, 


cyltdis  I,  disting^uiBhed  tlie  para^pbs— t 
looked  in  Leland:  an  unpleasant  book  ot* 
sier^ittt»3— -Liehfieid  seheel  ten  pounds, 
and  five  pounds  from  the  hospital^. 

Wedne^dof,  l^th  Jiugwt^At  Lloyds, 
ofMaeemynnan;  a  good  honse,  and  a  very 
large  walled  garden — I  read  Windus's  Ac^ 
count  of  his  «Kmrney  to  Meouineas,  and  of 
Stewart's  Embafl»v'^-*I  had  read  in  the 
ntoming  Wasse's  Gr^ekTvoehaicstoBent- 
1^  they  Appear  ineiegapt,  and  made  with 
diinculty — The  Latin  eleg^  contains  only 
eommon-plaoe,  hastily  expressed,  so  far  as 
I  have  read,  for  it  is  long — ^They  seem  to 
^be  the  verses  of  a  scholar,  who  has  no  prac« 
tiee  of  writing— The  Gr^ek  I  did  Jiot  al- 
ways full^  understUnd— I  am  ip  doubt  about 
the  soth  and  last  i)ara^raphs-,  perhaps  they 
are  not  printed  right,  for  § v^oxor  perhaps 
tH9r9x»-  qP*--The  following /days  [llui, 
Idth,  and  18th]j  I  read  here  and  there— 
¥he  BMiOikeem  Literaria  wHsso  little 
supplied  with  jpapers  that  could  interest 
cunosity,  that  it  oocfld  not  hope  for  long 
oontinuanoe&~WasBe,the  chief  contrlbu  to?, 
was  an  unpolished  seholar,  who,  with  much 
literature,  liad  no  art  or  elegance  of  diction, 
at  least  in  English. 

Sttndmf,  I4ih  Jiugiut^At  Bodfati  I 
heard  the  s^nd  lesSbp  read,  and  the  ser* 
mon  preached  in  Welsh.  The  text  was 
OTonounced  both  ih  Welsh  and  Snglish — 
The  sound  of  the  Welsh,  in  a  continued 
discourse,  is  not  unpleasant — b^mtic  oxi>»— 
««».«.  #«— The  letter  of  Chiy8<»tom, 
against  transubstantiation — ^Erasmus  to*  the 
Nuns  fuU  of  mystio  notions  and  allegories. 

Monday y  15M  dflt^giwl.-— K*^.— ImbeciU 
litas  genuum  non  sine  aliquantulo  doloris 
inter  ambulandum,  quern  a  prandio  magis 
sensi  7. 

Titetday,  16th  dAi^vit— [On  this  day 
he  wrote  to  Mr*  Levett] 
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which,  it  ii  presam^,  may  be  told  of  all  great 
captains. — Ed.] 

>  [The  title  of  the  poem  it  TTmh/aa  rvdrrmov.— 

|)UPPA.] 

'  [Ldand*!  ftiaereir,  pablfahed  by  Thoma. 
Hearae,  in  nine  veiy  thin  octavo  vohunes,  1710. 

— DVPPA.]  ^ 

•  [An  extract  from  Leland. — ^Ed.] 

«  ['IliM  book  is  entitled  ••  A  Jbomey  to 
Mequinez,  the  Rendenee  of  the  present  Ebperor 
of  Fez  and  Moiocco,  on  the  Ocession  of  Commo- 
doie  Stewall's  Embuny  thither^  for  the  Redemp- 
tion  of  the  BritMi  Captives,  m  the>  year  1721, " 
8vo.— DupPA.] 

•  [The  Bihlioiheea  LUeraria  was  paSuh|^ 
hi  l^ndoa,  1729-4,  in  quarto  namben,  bat  oi^ 
axtended  to  ten  namben. — ^Doppa.] 

•  [Sie,  probably  for  Mcd'«^rir  «^xm.  See 
OfUe.  17th  July,  wd  0th  Aagnst-^ED.] 

T  [<^  A  weakness  of  tfie  knees,  not  wtthont 
tome  pain  hi  walking,  which  I  ieel  mereased  after 
I  haf#dinML"^I>vppA.] 


**  TO  MR.  ROBERT  LBVBTT. 

<•  Lteweney,  io  BraMflMlrire,  I6tfa  Aag.  1774 

"  I>xAn  siRi— Mr.  Thrate«e  affairs  have 
kept  him  hei^  a  gi«at  while,  nor  do  I  know 
exactly  when  we  shall  come  hence.  I  have 
s^nt  you  a  biH  upon  Mr.  Strahan. 
v((  I  hatre  made  nothing  of  the  ipecacuanha, 
but  have  taken  abundance  of  piUs,  and  hope 
that  thev  have  done  me  good. 

"  Wales,  so  far  as  I  have  yet  seen  of  it, 
is  a  very  beautiful  and  rich  country,  all 
enclosed  and  planted.  Denbigh  is  not  a 
mean  town.  Make  nrv'  complmientB  to  all 
my  friends,  and  tell  Frank  I  hope  he  re- 
members my  advice.  When  his  money  is 
out,  let  him  have  more.  I  am,  sir,  your 
humble  servant,  ^  Sax.  Johitson.'*    ' 

[Tkur$dau,  IBth  Jhigvit.-^We  left  Lie- 
weney«j  and  went  forwards  on  our  journey 
^-We  came  to  Abergeley,  a  mean  town,  in 
which  (ittle  but  Weldi  is  spoken,  and  divine 
service  is  sddom  perfortned  in  English-— 
Our  way  then  lay  to  the  seaside,  at  the 
foot  of  a  mountain,  called  Penmaen  Rh66— 
Here  tlie  way  was  so  steep,  that. we  walked 
on  the  lower  edge  of  the  hill*,  to  meet  the 
coach,  that  went  .iq)on  a  road  higher  on 
the  hill — Our  walk  was  not  Ion?,  nor  un- 
pleasant: the  longer  I  walk,  theless  I  feel 
Its  inconvemence — As  i  grow  warm,  my 
breath  mends,  and  I  tiiink  my  limbs  grdw 
pliable. 

We  then  came  to  Conway  Ferry,  and 
passed  in  small  boats^  with  some  passengers 
mm  the  stage  coach/  among  wnom  were 
an  Irish  gentlewoman,  with  two  maids,  and 
three  little  children^  of  which  the  youngest 
was  only  a  few  months  old.  The  tide  did 
not  serve  the  lafge  ferry-boat,  and  there- 
fore our  coach  could  not.  very  soon  follow 
ua^We  were,  Aerefore,  to  stay  atihe  inn. 
It  is  now  the  day  of  the  race  at  Conway, 
and  the  town  was^so  full  of  company,  that 
no  money  could  purdiase  lockongs.  We 
were  not  very  readily  supplies  with  cold 
dinner.  We  would  have  staid  at  Conway 
if  we  coukl  have  found  entertainment,  for 
we  were  afraid  of  passing  Penmaen  Mawr, 
over  which  lay  our  way  to  Bangor,  but  bv 
bright  4^ylight,  and  the  delay  otoxa  coach 
made  otfr  departure  neeeasarily  late*  There 
was,  however,  no  stay  on  any  other  terms, 
than  of  aitting  up  all  night  The  poor 
Irish  lady  was  still  litiore  distre8sed--Her 
childien  wanted  rest-^She  would  harve 
been  contented  with  one  bed^  but  for  a 
time,  noiie  could  be  had — Mrs.  Thrale 
gave  her  what  help  she  cou!d--At  last  two 
gentlenien  were  persuaded  to  yield  up  thek 
room,  with  two  beds,  for  which  she  gire 
half  a  guinea.  _______^_^ 


B  [In  Mr.  Diippa*B  editwn,  the  departure  from 
Lleweny  is  eneaeoosly  (as  appeals  fiom  what 
IbUows)  dated  the  IM..--£i>.] 
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Our  eoach  wu  »t  last  brought,  and  we 
set  oat  with  aooje  aaxte^,  but  we  came  to 
Penmaen  Mawr  hy  daylight;  and  found  a 
wa^,  lately  made,  v^ery  easy,  ahd  very  safe^ 
— It  was  cut  smooth,  and  encloeed  between 
parallel  walls ;  the  outer  of  which  secures 
the  passenger  from  iho  precipice,  which  is 
deep  and  dreadfuUr-This  wall  »  here  and 
there  broken  by  mischievous  wantonness — 
The  inner  wail  preserves  the  road  from  the 
loose  stones,  which  the.  shattered  sleep 
above  it  would  nour  down— That  side  of  iKc 
mountain  seems  to  hav<^  a  surface  of  loose 
stones,  which  every  accident  may  crumble 
— ^The  old  road  was  higher,  and  must  have 
been  very  formidable— The  sea  beats  at 
the  bottom  of  the  way. 

At  evening  the  moon  shone  eminently 
bright}  and  our  thoughts  of  danger  being 
now  past,  the  rest  of  our  journey  was  very 
pleasant  At  an  hour  somewhat  late,  we 
came  to  Bangor,  wliere  we  found  a  very 
mean  inn,  and  had  some  di(Eculty  to  obtain 
lodging — ^I  lay  in  a  room,  where  the  other 
bed  hM  two  men. 

Fridmy^  I9th  Auguit-^We  obtained 
boats  to  convey  us  u>  Anglesey,  and  saw 
Lord  Bulkeley's  house,  and  Beaumaris 
Castle. 

I  was  accosted  by  Mr.  Lloyd,  the  school- 
master of  Beaumans,  who  had  seen ^ me  at 
University  College;  and  he,  with  Mr.  Rob- 
erts, the  register  of  Bangor,  whose  boat  we 
borrowed,  accompanied  us.  Lord  Bulke- 
ley's  house  is  very  mean,  but  his  garden  is 
spacious  and'shwlv,  with  iargtt  trees  and 
smaller  interspersed^The  walks  are  straight, 
and  cross  each  other,  with  no  variety  of 
plan ;  but  they  have  a  pleasing  ^coolness 
and  solemn  gloom,  add  extend,  to  a  great 
length^  The  castle  is  a  mighty  pile  ;  the 
outward  wall  has  fifVeen  round  towers,  be- 
sides sqiyre  towers  at  tne  anffles-^Theve 
is  then  a  void' space  between  the  wall  and 
the  castle,  which  has  an  area  enclosed  with 
a  wall,  wKch  again  has  towers,  larger 
than  those  of  the  outer  wall — ^The  toners 
of  the  inner  castle  are,  I  think,  eight— 


*  [Pennaen  Mawr  ii  a  huge 
firing  oeariy  1550  feet 


pfomontoryi 
r  ahpve  the 
Alsng  a  ihelf  of  thit'praeipice  b  ffinrad  an 
excellent  rMd,  well  goaiM,  toward  the  tea,  by 
a  itrong  wall,  aippoited  in  aaanT  parti  by  arahei 
tmrned  anderaealh  it  Before  tfak  wall  was  bailt, 
tnyellen  ■omsciiiiea  fall  down  the  precipiess.— 

PUPFA.} 

>  [Baron  HUl  ii  the  name  of  Lord  Bolkeley's 
boQie,  which  is  eitnated  just  above  the  town  of 
Beaanuuris,  at  the  dirtancQ  of  three  qaarteri  of  a 
mile,  cominanding  so  fine  a  view  of  the  sea,  and 
the  coast  of  Caemarvoa,  that  it  has  been  sometknes 
compared  to  Mount  Edgecombe,  in  Devonahifs. 
Lord  Lytteltoa,  speaking  of  the  house  and  gar- 
dens, sajs,  <«  The  hoase  is  a  bad  one,  hot  the 
lardeos  are  made  in  a  yery  fine  taste. "—J)yPF a.] 


There  is  likewise  m  dii^  entire,  built  up- 
on an  arch,  as  (  suppose,  and  beautifully 
arched  with  a  alone  roof,  which  is  ye^  un- 
broken— ^Tbe  entrance  into  the  chapel  is 
about  eight  or  nine  feel  high,  and  wm^  I 
suppose,  higher,  when  Uiere  was  no  rubbish 
in  the  area — ^This  castle  corresponds  with 
all  the  representations  of  romancing  narr»> 
tives-^Here  is  not  wantiiiff  the  private 
passage,  the  dark  cavi^,  the  deep  dungeon, 
or  the  loAy  tower-^We  did  not  discover 
the  weU— This  is  the  most  complete  view 
that  I  have  yet  had  of  anoU  castle — It  had 
a  moat— The  towers — ^We  went  to  Ban- 
gor. 

Saturday  y  5tM  Auguit-^W^  went  by 
water  from  Bangor  to  Caernarvon,  when 
we  met  Paoli  and  Sir  Thomas  Wynnes- 
Meeting  by  chance  with  one  Troughton^, 
an  intelligent  and  toquaeious  wandoer, 
Mr.  Thraw  invited  him  to  dinnef^-He  at- 
tended us  to  the  castle,  an  edifice  of  st» 
pendous  magnitude  and  strength  ;  it  has  in 
It  all  that  we  observed  at  BeanmariB,  and 
much  greater  dimensions:'  many  of  the 
smaller  rooms  floored  with  stone,  are  entire; 
of  the  larger  rooms,  the  beams  and  phnhs 
are  all  lefl  :  this  is  the  state  of  all  buildings 
led  to  time — ^We  mohnted  the  eagle  tower 
by  one  hundred  and  sixty-nine^  steps,  each 
often  ]nche»«-We  did  not  find  the  well; 
nor  did  I  trace  the  moat;  but  moats  there 
were,  I  believa^  to  all  castles  on  the  plain, 
which  not  only  hindered  access,  but  pre- 
vented mines — ^W^  saw  but  a  very  amall 
part  of  this  migh^  ruin,  and  in^aU  these 
old  buiklings,  the  subterraneous  works  are 
concealed  bv  the  rubbish — ^To  survey  th» 
place  would  take  much  time:  I  dnd  not 
thinH  there  had  been  such  buikliDgs;  it 
surpassed  my  ideas. 

Sutkday^  Sl»<  .^i^giifl. — [at  Caernarvon]. 
— We  were  at  church;  the  service  in  the 
town  is  always  Enp^lisb;  at  the  parish- 
church  at  a  small  distance,  always  Welsh 
— The  town  has  by  degrees,  I  suppose, 
been  brought  nearec  to  the  sea-side — ^We 
received  an  invitation  to  Dr.  Worthington 
— ^We  then  went  to  dinner  at  Sir  Thomas 
Wynne*s, — the  dinner  mean.  Sir,  Thomas 
civil,  his  lady. nothing ^^Paoli  civil — ^We 

'  [Sir  Thomas  Wyaas,  oraated  Laid  N«w- 
boreagh,  Jaly  14th,  1776.  Died  Oclohar  12th, 
1807.— DUPPA.] 

«  [<*  LiealeBant   Tkeagfatoa   i   M   reeeneel, 
loquacious  and  iateiligsnt  he  was.    He  wore  a 
aniform,  and  helosiged,  I  think,  to  a  man  of  war.* 
i-PAist  MS.   ^e  was  made  a  " 


Hies,  and  died  in  1786,  b  that  laak;  ha  w^on 
half-pay,  and  did  not  bekuig  to  any  ship  whan  ha 
met  Dr«  Johasoa  m  1774«    it  seams  then  that. 


even  so  hita  afMhia,  h^fy 

ut^ifmn*  ia  the  ordinary  ooiK  of  litk-^En.] 

*  [Lady  CathMiae  Peraeval,  danghter  oT  tha 
iscond  EaH  of  Egmont;  this  was,  it 


WALES.]   . 

supped  with  Colonel  Wyx»ie*s  lady,  who 
lives  in  one  of  the  towers  of  the  caade — I 
i^ave  not  heen  verv  well. 

M&fidmy^  33^  Augutt. — We  went  to  visit 
BodviUe^,  the  place  where  Mrs^  Thrale 
was  horn,  and  the  churches  called  Tydweil- 
liog  and  LlangwinodW,  which  she  holds  hy 
impropriation — ^We  nad  an  invitation  to 
the  house  of  Mr.  Griffiths  of  Bryn  o  dol, 
where  we  found  a  small  neat  new-huilt 
house,  with  square  KX)ms:  the  walls  are  of 
unhewn  stone,  and  therefore  thick;  for  the 
atones  not  fittings  with  exactness,  are  not 
strong  without  great  thickness — He  had 
|»lanted  a  grea^eal  of  young  wood  in  walks 
— «Fruit  trees  do  not  thrive;  but  having 
grown  a  few  years,  reach  some  barren  stra- 
tum and  wither— We  found  Mr.  Griffiths 
not  at  home;  but  the  provisions  were  good. 

[Tuetdayy  ^d  AuguH.V-Mr.  Grtlths 
came  home  the  next  day — ^He  married  a  la- 
4y  who  baa  a  house  and  estate  at  [L|ui- 
ver  9,]  over  against  Anglesea,  and  near  Caer- 
narvon, where  she  is  more  delighted,  as  it 
saems,  to  reside  than  at  Bryn  b  dol — I  read 
Lloyd's  account  of  Mona,  which  he  proves 
to  be  Ahglesea — In  our  way  to  Bryn  odol, 
we  saw  at  Llanerk  a  church  built  crosswise, 
very  spacious  and  magnificent  for  this 
country — We  could  not  see  the  parson,  and 
could  get  no  intelligence  about  it. 

Wednesday,  24/A  Augtut.^We  went  to 
see  Bodville — Mrs.  Thrale  remembered  the 
rooms,  and  wandered  over  them  with  recol- 
lection of  her  childhood — This  species  of. 
pleasure  is  always  melancholy — ^The  walk 
was  cut  down,  and  the  pond  was  dry- 
Nothing  was  better.  We  surveved  the 
churches,  which  are  mean,,  and  nefirlected  to 
a  degree  scarcely  imaginable — ^They  have 
no  pavement,  and  the  earth  is  full  of  holes 
if-The  seats  are  rude  benches;  the  altars 
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lidy  of  whom  Mn.  Fiosi  relatet,  that  "  for  a 
lady  of  qoftliCy,  sinoe  dead,  who  reooived  as  at 
her  haabaiid'8  leat  in  Walw  with  lev  attanlwo 
than  he  hsd  knag  been  aecoatoiiiod  to,  be  had  a 
roogher  deoanoiatioa:  *  Tliat  woman,*  cried  John- 
aon,  *  !■  like  sour  amall  boar,  the  beverage  of  her 
' ),  and  prodooe  of  the  wralcbed  eonotry  ibe 
I  in  :  like  that*  ihe  ooald  never  have  been  a 
1  tlwig,  and  oven  that  bad  thing  k  spoiled.*  '* 
And  it  k  probably  of  her  too  that  another  aneo- 
dote  k  told:  "  Wo  had  been  vkiting  at  a  lady's 
house,  whom,  as  we  retnroed,  some  of  the  com- 
pany ridi^nled  for  her  ignorance:  'She  is  not 
ignomnt,*  snd  he,  •  I  believe,  of  ady  thing  she 
1ms  been  tanght,  or  of  any  thiiur  she  is  desiroos  to 
know;  and  I  sappooo  if  one  wlrted  a  Jitde  irtm 
tea,  she  might  be  a  proper  penon  enough'  to  ap- 
ply to/  "  Mn.  Pknzi  sajs,  in  her  MS.  Letteie, 
•*  that  Lady  Catherine  comes  off  well  in  the  diar^. 
He  9<dA  many  severe  things  of  her,  whioh  he  did 
not  commit  to  paper.**    She  died  in  1782.— Ed.] 

*  [  **  Sitaated  amow  the  BDoanlains  of  Caiynar- 
ronshire. ' ' — PioxxuMS,  ] 

•  [iSojrfrJIIB.] 


have  no  rails — One  of  them  has  a  breach  in 
the  roof— On  th".  desk.  1  think,  of  each  lay 
a  folio  Welsh  Lible  of  the  black  letter,  which 
the  curate  cannot  easily  read — ^Mr.  Thrale 
purposes  to  beautify  the  churches,  and  if  he 
pro^rs,  will  probably  restore  the  tithes — 
The  two  parishes  are,  Llanffwiuodyl  and 
Tydweilliog  ^^The  methodists  are  here 
very  prevalent-^A  better  church  will  im- 
press the  people  with  more  reverence  of 
public  worship — Mrs.  Thrale  visited  a  hpuse 
wh^re  she  hsd  been  used  to  drink' milk, 
which  was  lef\,  with  an  estate  of.  two  hun- 
dred pounds  a  year,  by  one  Lloird  4,  to  a 
married  woman  wjio  lived  with  nimT— We 
went  to  Pwllheli,  a  me&a  old  town,  at  the 
extremity  of  the  country — Here  we  bought 
something,  to  reuiember  the  place. 

TAurttfoy,  35f  A  •^iigitft.— We  returned  to 
Caernarvon,where  we  ate  with  Mrs.  Wynne. 

Fridmfj  36<A  .tfi^giMt.— We  visited,  *with 
Mrs.^  Wynne,  Llyn  Badam  and  Uyn  Be- 
ris,  two  lakes,  joined  by  a  narrow  strait — 
They  are  formed, bv  the  waters,  which  fall 
from  Snowdon,  and  thejpposite' mountains 
-—On  th6  side  of  SnowdRi  are  the  remains 
of  a  large  fort^  to  which  we  climbed  with 
great  labour — I  was  breathless  and  harassed 
>-7The  lakes  have  no  great  breadt^i,  so  that 
the  boat  is  always  near  one  bank  or  the 
other. — Note.  QieenuU  goats,  que  hundred 
and  forty-nine,  1  think  7. 
— ^ — - — — . —       J 

'  [These  two  parishes  are  perp^aal  curacies, 
endowed  with  the  small  tithes,  wfanb,  in  1809, 
amonnted  to  six  pounds  snteen  shiHings  and  six- 
pence in  each  pariah  ;  bat  these  soma  are  increao- 
ed  by  Qneen  Anne*s  bounty;  and,  in  1809,  the 
whole  income  for  Lhuigwkiodyl,  indadiag  sur|dice 
lees,  amonnted  to  ibrty-aia  pOnnds  two  shilliagi 
and  twoimnco,  and  for  Tydweillng»  Ibrty-threo 
poonds  nineteen  BhiUio|i  and  tenpenoe;  so  that  it 
does  not  appear  that  Mr.  Thrale  carried  inlae0W3t 
hit  good  mtention. — Duppa.] 

*  [Mr.  Uoyd  was  a  very  |ood-natnred  ma» : 
and  when  Mrs.  Thrale  vfas  a  Uttle  child,  he  was 
used  to  treat  her  with  gweetmeats  and  milk;,  but 
what  Was  now  remarkable  was,  that'abe  should 
recollect  the  house,  whk^h  she  had  not  seen  since 
she  was  five  vears  old. — Duppa. 

*  ["  Mi«  Thrale  was  amaaed  widi  our  rowing 
on  Lake  Llyn  Bens,  and  Mr^  Glynn  Wynne,  wite 
of  Lord  Newboigh*s  brother,  who  accompanied 
ns  and  acted  as  oor  gnkie,  sang  Welsh  soogi  to 
the  harp.'*--P<oirct  M8.) 

*  [«*0olbadame  w*  the  name  of  the  ibrt."— 
PiogxiMS.] 

'  [Mr.  Thrale  was  neaMgfated,  and  ooald  not 
see  the  goats  browsii^  on  Snowdon,  and  he 
prooBisedlui  daughter,  who  was  a  eUld  of  ten 
vean  Ok),  a  penny  ion  every  goai  she  wonki  shew 
bun,  and  Dr.  Johnson  kept  tns  aeconnt;  sothat  it 
apoean  her  (kthSr  was  in  debt  to  her  one  hundred 
and  forty-nbe  pence;  ^ueentf  was  an  epithet* 
JHrhwIihad  its  origiif  in  the  nursery,  by  which  [in 
alhnion  to  Qooen  Esther],  Miss  Thrale  (whoee 
name  Was  Esther)  was  always  diatinguiahed  by 
Jehnson.— Duppa.] 
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Salurdayy  ^ih  August— "We  returned 
to  Bangor,  where  Mr.  Thrale  was  lodged 
atMr.  Roberts's,  the  register.  ^ 

Sunday,  28/A  August—We  went  to 
worship  at  the  cathedral — The  quire  is 
mean*,  the  service  wa^not  weH  read, 

Mimday,  29/A  j3tfgt*«(.— We  came  to 
Mr.  Myddelton's,  oT  Gwaynynog, '  to  the 
first  place,  as  my  Mistress  observed,  where 
we  have  been  welcome  >» 

(Note. — On  the  day  when  we  visited 
Boa^llle  [Mondtw,  23a  At^ust],  we  turn- 
ed to  the  house  ofMr.  Griffiths,  of  Kefnam- 
wycllh,  •  feutleman  of  large  fortune,  re- 
markable for  having  made  great  and  sud- 
den improvememit  in  his  seat  and  estafe — 
He  has  enclosed  a  large  garden  with -a  brick 
wall — He  is  considered  as  a  man  of  great 
accomplishments— He  was  educated  in  lit- 
erature at  the  university,  *and  served  some 
tfme  in  the  army,  then  quitted  his  commis- 
ttOHt  and  retired  to  his  lands.  He  is  acr 
counted  a  good  man,  and  endeavours  to 
bring  the  people  to  church.) 

In  our  way  fro»  Bangor  to  Conwav,  we 
passed  again  the  new  road  upon  the  edge  of 
re&maen  Mawr,  which  would  be  very  tre- 
mendous, but  that  the  wall  ^huts  out  the 
idea  of  dAnger~In  the  wall  are  several 
breaches,,  made,  as  Mr.  Thrale-  very  rea- 
sonably conjectures,  by  fragments  of  rocks 
which  roll  down  the  mountain,  broken  per- 
1M)s  by  frost,  or  worn  througK  by  rain. 
Vfe  then  viewed  Conway — To  spare  the 
horrors- at  Penmaen  Rhde  between  Conway 
and  St.  i^saph,  we  sent  the  coach  over  the 
road  cross  the  mountain  with  Mrs.  Thrale, 
who  had  been  tired  with  a  walk  some  time 
before;  and  I,  with  Mr.  Thrale  and  Misa, 
walked  along  the  edge,  where  the  path  is 
very  narrow,  and  much  encumbered  by  lit- 
tle loose  stones,  which  had  Allien  down,  as 
we  thought,  upon  the  way  since  we  passed 
it  before.  At  Conway  we  took  a  short  sur- 
vey of  the  castle,  which  afforded  iis  nothing 
new — It  is4arger  than  that  of  Beaumaris, 
and  les»than  that  of  Caernarvon — rt  is  biiilt 
upon  a  rock  so  high  and  steep,  that  it  is 
•vcn  now  vfery  difficult  ofaocess— We  ibund 
a  round  pit,  which  was  called  thfe  Well;  it 
is  now  almost  filled,  and  therefore  dry — ^We 
found  the  Well  in  no  other. castle — There 
are  some  remaihs  of -leaden  pipes  at  Caer- 
narvon, which,  I  8up]|0se,  only  conveyed 
water  from  one  part  of  the  building  to  anoth- 
er—Had the  garrison  had  no  other  supply, 
the  Welsh,  who  must  know  where  the 
pipes  were  laid,  could  easily  have*cut  them. 


^  ["  It  is  very  likely  I  did  say  so.  My  rela- 
tions were  not  qaite  as  forwacd  ip  I  thought  they 
mjgkthave  been  to  welcome  a  long  distant  kins- 
woman. The  Myddekoos  %era  more  eoidiat' 
The  old  colonel  had  been  a  fellow  collegian  with 
Mr.  Thrale  and  Loid  Sandys,  of  Ott*enley.'»-- 
Ptazxi  MS.] 


ITJA.—J&TAT.  as.  [touii  to 

W«  came  to  the  house  of  Mr.  Myddelton 
(on  Monday),  where  we  staid  to  Srotember 
6,  and  were  very  kindly  entertainea— How 
we  spent  our  time,  I  am  not  veiy  able  to 
tell  a — We  saw  the  wood,  which  is  diwrei- 
fied  and  romantic. 

^  Sunday,  4th  Septen^er. — We  dined  with 
Mr.  Myc(delton3,  the  clergyman,  at  Den- 
bigh; where  I  saw  the  harvest  men  very  de- 
cently dressed,  af^r  the  afternoon  servioe, 
standing  to  be  hired— -On  other  days,  they 
stand  at  about  four  in  the  morning^They 
are  hired  from  day  to  day. 

Monday,  51/k  SepienU^er.—We  lay  at 
Wrexham  ;  a  busy,  extei^ve,  and  weD 
built  town — It  has  a  very  large  and  magni- 
ficent church.    It  has  a  famous  fair  <: 

*  [However  this  may  hate  been,  ha  was  botb 
happy  and  anmsed,  dnring.  his  stay  at  Gwsyny- 
w)g,  and  Mr.  Myddelton  was  flattered  by  the 
honour  of  his  visit  To  perpetoote  the  recoilee- 
tionibf  it,  he  (to  nse  Mr.  Boswell's  words)  erected 
an  om  on  the  banks  of  a  rivolet,  in  the  park, 
where  Johnson  delighted  to  stand  and  recite 
verses;  on  which  is  tins  inecription: 

This  siKit  was  onen  dignllled  by  the  nraience  of 
8AMUSL  JOHNSON,  IX.D. 
Whose  Moral  WrltlngB,  meetly  coBftrtnabto  to  fki 
-Preeepis  oTChiiitieiiiiy, 
Gave  anTour  to  Virtue,  and  coofMeaee  to  Troth. 

In  1777,  it  would  appewr  from  a  letter  by  Joba 
#on  to  MiB.  Thrale,  that  he  was  informed  (hat 
Mr.  Myddelton  meditated  this  honour,  wfiidi 
seemed  to  be  but  little  to  his  taste:  "  Mr.  IMvddei- 
ton*s  erection  of  an  um  looks  like  an  intentiooto 
bury  me  alive:  I  would  as  willingly  see  my  fiiend, 
however  benevolent  and  hospitable,  quietly  in- 
nraed.  Let  him  think,  for  the  present,  of  mm 
more  accepfable  memorial." — Ditppa.] 

*  ("  Rector  of  Denbigh,  was  second  brtth*  W 
the  owner  of  Gwaynynog.  He  had,  I  ■!*"•• 
been  m  the  army,  for  we  need  to  esll  him  cm- 
oneL"^Piox£i  MA] 

«  [It  was  probably  on  the  6th  Sept  in  the  «^ 
fnMn  Wrexham  to  Chirk,  that  they  passed  thTWgi 
Ruabon,  where  the  following  oocomHee  took 
place?  «'  A  Wehh  panon  of  mean  abilkiei,  tfaoegh 
a  good  heart,  stmek  with  reyerenoe  at  the  •gW  rf 
Dr.  Johnson,  whom  he  had  hesnl  of  «  On 
greatest  man  living,  eoald  not  find  any  wowk» 
answer  his  mqmriea  oonceming  a  motlo  nam 
somebody's  arms  which  adorood  a  tomb^M  * 
Ruabon  .chan^byard.  If  I  nmember  i^ht,  as 
words  were,  * 

Bob  Dw,  Heb  Dyah 
^  Jl«ro*(Ug|OD*. 
And  thoagh  of  no  Tory  difficult  jpastraetion,  ^ 
geotleoDan  seemed  wlwUy  oonfoAded,  andapaUe 
to  explain  them;  till  Mr.  Johnson,  having  pickf^ 
out  the  itieaniag  %y  little  and  little,  saki  to  uh 
Oian,  *ffeb  is  a  prepoaitioo,  I  believe,  *»  "* 
not^*  My  eoauUyman  reooverii^  some  ^p«w 
upon  the  sudden  quettkm,  ciied  out,  <  So  1  fawuny 
presume,  sir,'  veiy  comicaUy." — JHSfdokt*-* 
£d.]  *»• 

*  lltlsthellyMeitefa 

'    Without  dod—witl 
OodUsIl-iulllcieBi 


>«siill4at»^«^] 
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}Vedne$(hy,  7IA  S^iiam^.— Wi^  came 

to  Chirk  €8fltle.    , 

Thursday ySth  September. — ^We  came  to 
the  house  of  Dr.  Worthington  ^  at  Llan- 
rbaiadr  <' — Our  entertaiiiDient  was  p9or, 
though  the  house  was  not  bad.  The  situa- 
tion IS  very  pleasant,  by  the  side  of  a  small 
river,  of  which  the  bank  rises  high  on  the 
other  side,  shaded  by  gradual  rows  oMrees 
—The  gk)oin,  the  stream,  and  the  silence, 
generate  thoughtfulness.  The  town  is  old, 
and  ver^  mean,  hut  has^  I  think,  a  market 
•—In  this  town,  the  Welsh  translation  of 
the  Old  Testament  was  made^The  Welsh 
singing  psalml  were  written  by  Archdea- 
con Price — They  are  not  considered  as  ele- 
ffant,  but  as  very  litoral^  and  accurate — 
We  oame  to  Llauchaiadr  through  Oswes- 
try; a  town  not  very  little,  nor  very  mean 
-^The  church,  which  I  saw.  only  at  a  dia- 
tance,  seems  to  be  an  edifice  much  too  good 
for  the  present  state  of  the  place. 

Friday  y  9th  S^tem^er.— -We  visited  the 
Waterfall,  which  is  very  high,  and  in  rain^ 
weather  very  copious — ^There  is  a  reservoir 
made  to  supply  it — In  its  fall,  it  has  perfo- 
rated a  rock — There  is  a  room  built  lor  en- 
tertainment— There  was  some  difficulty  in 
climbing  to  a  near  view — Lord  Lvttelton3 
came  near  it,  and  turned  back — ^Vv  hen  we 
came  back,  we  took  ^ome  cold  meat,  afid 
notwithstanding  Doctor  [Worthin^ton's] 
hnporinnities,  went  that  day  to  Shrews- 
bury. ; 

Saturday,  lOth  September. — I  sent  for 
Gwynn*,  and  he  showed  ua  the  town — The 
walls  are  broken,  and  narrower  than  those 
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>  [I>r.  Willkm  WorthiagtoD,  a  man  of  dktia- 
gmshed  leamiog,  and  an  aotbonr  of  many  works 
oa  religioQf  mibjecti.  He  enjoyed  ooondefable 
fVefenneBt  in  the  cbnreh,  and  Kvad  at  Uaariiaiadr ; 
of  which  parish  he  was  the  rector.  He  died  Oc- 
tober 6,  1778,  aged  seventy-five. — ^Dvf^a.  Dr. 
Johnson  this  noticet  his  dieath  in  a  letter  to  Mb. 
Thmle :  <*  My  clerical  friend  Woithington  it  dead. 
I  have-  known  him  k>ng— and  to  die  k  dreadfid. 
I  believe  be  was  a  very  good  umn.'^'T'Letten, 
V.  i.  p.  26.— Ed.] 

'  [Lhmrfaaiadr,  beiii^  ttanshited  into  Eoglirii, 
ii  TTie  Village  of  the  Fauntam^  and  takea  its 
name  fitim  a  spring,  abovt  a  qmirter  of  a  mile  fiom 
the  ebnieh. — Dvvrx,:  Mr.  Doppa  was  mlsia- 
formed.  Rhaiadr  signifies  a  waterfall,  and  not 
a  epring  ;  and  a  waterfidl  was,  as  we  shall  see 
prtfendv,  the  'Ibief  fsatiire  of  the  vicinity.— Ed.] 

'  [Thomas,    the    second    Lord    Lyttelton.-^ 

DUPPA.] 

*  [Mr.  Gwynn  was  an  architect  of  atnsiderable 
celebrity.  He  was  a  native  of  ShrewsHbry,  and 
was  at  this  time  completing  a  bridge,  aerons  the 
Severn,  called  the  English  Bridge.  Besklea  this 
bridge^Jti  bailt  one  at  Atcham,  over  the  Sevens,^ 
near  to  Shrewshnry  \  and  the  bridges  at  Worces- 
ter, Ozf(^  and  Hsfifey,  are  all  boih  by  hipi.'— 
Dttppa.  See.  aiK«,  p.  284,  and  pMl^  I9th 
Match,  ITMw— Eo.l 


of  Chester— The  town  is  large,  .and  has  ma 
ny  gentlelUen's  houses,  but  the  streets  are 
narrow — I  aaw  Taylor's  Ubrary — We  walk- 
ed in  the  Quarrj;  a  very  pleasant  waJk  by 
the  river — Our  inn  was  not  b^. 

Sunday y  lUh  V4^temb,er.—'We  vrere  at 
3t.  Chads,  a  very  large  and  luminous  church 
^i— We  were  on  Ae  Castle  Hill. 

Monday^  13IA  September.-^We  called 
on  Dr.  Adams  s,  and  travelled  toyards  Wor- 
cester, through  Wenbck;  a  very  mean 
place,  though  a  borough — At  noon,  we 
came  to  Bridj^enorth,  and  walked  a^out  the 
town»  of  which  one  part  standi  on  a  high 
rock,  and  part  very  low,^ythe  river— There 
is  an  old  tower,  which,  tflkg  crooked,  leans 
so  much,  that  it  is  frightiul  to  pass  by  it— 
Ilk  the  afkernoon  we  came  through  Kinver^, 
a  town  in  Staffordshire,  neat  and  closely 
buil^— I  believe  it  has  only  one  street— The 
road  was  so  steep  and  miry,  that  we 'were 
forced  to  stop  at  Hartlebury,  where  we  had 
a  very  neat  inn,  though  it  made  a  very  poor 
appearance. 

Tuesday,  l$th  S^mmber.—We  came 
to  k>rd  Sandys's,  at  Ombeialey,  where  we 
were  treated  with  ff  reateivility  ^ — The  hOQse 
is  large — The  hall  is  a  very  noble  room.    > 

Thursday,  I5th  8^tember.^We  went 
to  Worcester,  a  very  splendid  city — The 
cathedral  is  very  noble,  with  many  remarka- 
ble monument^The  library  is  in  the  chap- 
ter-house^-On  the  table  lay  the  NuremlJarg 
Chronicle,  I  think,  o£  the  first  edition  t^. 
We  went  to  the  china  warehouse — The  ca- 
thedral has  a  cbisterr— The  long  aisle  is,  in 
my  opinion,  neither  so  wide  nor  so  high  as 
thatoflichfield. 

Friday,  tSth  September.^We  went  to 
Hagley,  where  we  were  disappointed  of  the 
rei4)ect  and  kindness  that  we  expected  9. 


•  [The  master  of  Pembroke  Collm,  Oxford  ; 
who  was  also  rector  of  St  Chads,  in  Shrewsboiy. 

— DUPPA.] 

'  [Thsre  nnst  have  been  some  vaexplaiDed 
reason  why  they  left  the  straight  bigh-gMWl  from 
Bridgeaorth  to  Hartlebary,  throogh  iBmrmln- 
ster,  to  call  at  the  little  riflage  of  Kinvar.— En.] 

7  [It  was  here  that  Johnson  had  as  much  wall- 
ftait  as  he  wished,  and*  as  he  told  -Mis.  Thrale, 
for  the  only  time  in  his  life. — Ditppa.  See  ante, 
p.  209.  It  seems  they  spent  here  Wedueftday, 
the  14th  SmU.— Ed.] 

•  [The  fiist  editisft  was  printed  Jnly  12, 1493 
The  aotbonr,  or  rather  compiler  of  this  chrdttiplet 
was  one  Haitmaa  Scbedel^  of  Nvvembeig*  a  pby« 

•  [TUa  v«t  was  not  to  ILeid  Lytlelton,  bat  to 
hk  aiiole  [called  BiDy  Lytlehoa,  aAerwaids,  by 
snocessive  creations,  Loid  Weitoote,  and  Loid 
Lytteltoo],  tSTather  si  the  preselit  lord,  who 
lived  at  a  hoase  called  Little  Ua^e^.— IXtppa. 
This  gentleman  Was  aa  intimate  mend  of  Mr. 
Thrale,  and  had  some  yean  belbre  invited  John* 
•on  (throtfi^  Mn.  Thrale)  to  lisit  hioii  at  Hagley. 
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Saturday,  nth  September, — ^We  aaw 
the  house  and  park,  wnich  eiiu ailed  my  ex>- 
pectation — The  house  is  one  square  mass 
— The  offU^a  are  below — The  rooms  of  ele- 
gance on  the  first  floon  with  two  stories  of 
bedchambers,  very  w«  msposed  above  it — 
The  bedchambers  have  low  windows,  which 
abates  the  digfnit^  of  the  house — The  park 
has  an  artificial  ruin,  and  wants  water;  there 
is,  however  one  temporaiy  cascade  > — ^From 
the  farthest  hill  there  is  a  very  wide  proa- 
ped 

Sundaiu,  i%th  September, — I  went  to 
church-— The  church  is,  externally,  very 
mean,  and  is  theicfore  diligently  hiddei^  by 
a  plantation-^T9^  Are  in  it  several  4hod- 
em  monuments  of  the  Lytteltons. 

There  dined  with  us  Lord  Dudley,  and 
Sir  ^ward  Lyttelton,  of  Stafibrdshitfe,  and 
his  lady-^They  were  all  persons  of  agreea- 
ble conversation. 

I  fo'nnd  time  to  reflect  on  my  birthday, 
and  offered  a  prayer,  which  I  hope  was 
heard. 

Monday,  19fMV^f«ffi6«r.— AVe  made 
haste  away  from  a  place  where  alt  were 
offended  &^In  the  way  we  /isited  the  Lea- 
sowes— It  was  rain,  yet  we  visited  all  the 
waterfalls— There  are,  in  one  place,  four- 
teen falls  in  a  short  line— It  is  the  next  place 
to  Ham  gardens— Poor  Shenstone  never 
tasted  his  pension*— It  is  not  very  well  prov- 
ed that  any  pension  was  obtained  for  him 
— I  am  afraid  that  he  died  of  miserv. 

We  came  to  Birmingham,  and  f  tent  fbr 
Wheeler  3,  whom  I  foimd  welL 

Tuesday,  dOlA  iS^ieiii6«r.— We  break- 
fasted with  Wheeler,  and  visited  the  manu- 
facture of  Fapier  maehk — The  paper  which 
they  use  is  smooth  whited  brown;  the  var- 
nish is  polished  with  rotten  stone— Wheeler 
gave  me  a  teaboard — ^We  then  went  to 
Boulton's  4,  who,  with  great  civility,  led  ns 


*  ["  He  was  enraged  at  artificial  miqi  and  tem- 
poraiy  cascades,  m  that  I  wonder  at  his  leaving 
hai  oiinion  of  them  dabboB;  besidea,  he  hated  the 
Lytteltom,  and  would  mjpice  in  ai;  opportonitv 
of  iosnlthig  them."-— PitfcW  MS» — 8ee  pwl, 
sub  1781 ,  the  Life  of  Lytteltm.^-Zu,] 

*  [**  Mis.  Lyttehoa,  eirdevani  Caiohne  Bria- 
tow,  forced  me  to  play  at  whiat  against  my  liking, 
and  her  hnflband  took  away  Johnaon^s  candle 
that  he  wanted  to  read  by  at  the  other  end  of  the 
room.  Tboae,  I  tqiat,  v^sre  the  offenoea.'* — 
PiOKxi  MS.} 

^  [Dr.  Beojamm  Wheeler ;  he  was  s  native  of 
Oxford,  and  originally  on  the  foondation  of  Trinity 
College ;  afterwaidg  he  became  a  Fell<lW  of  Mag- 
dalene College,  Canon  of  Christ  Charch,  at4  Re- 
gioa  Profenor  of  Divinity.  He  took  hia  df^^  of 
A.  M.  Nov.  14,  1758,  and  D.  D.  July  6,  1770  ; 
and  was  a  man  of  extensive  learning.  Dr.  John«^ 
con,  m  bis  letters  to  Mnu  Thiale,  atylea  him  **  My 
learned  friend,  the  man  with  whom  I  moat  delight- 
ed to  converse. "-<-X.ee/. — Di7ppa.] 
.  *  [See  poet,  22d  March,  J776.— Ed.] 


[TOCa  TO 

thioii^h  his  shop^^I  could  not  distinctlj 
see  his  enginery — Twelve  do^en  of  buttons 
fbr  three  niillings— ^Spoons  struck  at  once. 

Wednesday,  31tf  SepteMeT.^Yfhex:\fit 
«ame  to  us  again — ^We  came  easily  to 
Woodstock. 

Thufday,  %<id  September.^We  saw 
Blenheim  and  Woodstock  perk-^The  park 
contSns  two  thousand  ^re  hundred  acres; 
about  four  square  miles.  It  has  red  deer — 
Mr.  Bryant  showed  me  the  library  with 
great  civility — Durandi  Rationale,  1459^ — 
Lascaris'  Grammar  of  the  first  edition,  well 
printed,  but  much  less  than  later  editions 6— 
Thd  first  BatraGhomyoroaclia  7— The  duke 
S^nt  Mr.  Thrale  partridges  and  fruit— At 
night  we  came  to  Oxford. 

JHdmf,    ^d  September.-^We   viarted 
Mr.  Coulsoii — The  ladies  wandered  about 
the  university. 
Saturday,fUaiSqpiember^K^^We  dine  i 

•  [This  k  a  work  written  by  William  Dwaad, 
Bishop  of  Mende,  and  printed  on  vetlom,  in  folia, 
by  Fnat  and  Sehoeffer,  in  Mentz^  1459.  It  is  the 
third  hook  that  m  known  to  be  printed  with  a  date, 
and  is  considered  aa  a  corioaa  and  ^xtFBordinary 
specimen  of  early  prmting.  An  impeilect  copy 
was  sold  at  Dr.  Askew*s  aale,  Feb.  22,  1775,  for 
sixty^ae  ponndi,  to  Mr.  Elmsty,  the  bookseOer. 

DUPPA.] 

.'  [Dr.  Johnaon,  in  another  colamn  of  his  Dia- 
ry, has  pat  down,  In  a  note,  *'  Fint  printed  book 
in  Greek,  Lasearis's  Grammar,  4to.  Mediofauii, 
1476."  The  imprint  of  this  book  is,  MedicUm 
Impressum  per  Magtslnim  JMmtyskum  Pa- 
ransimm,  M.CCCCXXXVL  Die  xzx  Jam- 
uariL  This  edition  is  vary  rare,  and  it  ia  piali*- 
ble  that  Dr.  Johnson  aaw  it  now  lor  the  lust  time. 
A  copy  was  porcbaaed  for  the  king's  libmy  at 
Dr.  Askew*s  aale,  1775,  lor  twenty-aoe  peads 
ten  ahillhigB. 

This  was  thelfaat  book  that  waa  ever  prinMI 
ia  the  Greek  character.  Hie  first  book  priatsd 
in  the  En^h  language  waa  the  HUiaryes  of 
IVoye,  pnated  in  1471;  an  impeilect  copy  of 
which  waa  pat  np  to  public  aale  in  1812,  whea 
there  waa  a  competition  amoagrt  nsen  emkieat 
for  learning,  rank,  and  fortane;  and,  aooordn^ 
to  their  eatimation  of  its  value,  it  waa  aold  for  the 
aam  of  lOeo/.  lOa.^DxTPPA.] 

'  {The  Battle  of  the  FVo«  and  Mice.  The 
fii^  edhion  waa  printed  by  Laonicaa  CreSaans, 
1406.  This  book  consisiB  of  forty^ome^pogea, 
■mall  qaarto,  and  the  vefsea  are  prinled  wkh  red 
and  black  ink  alternately.  A  eopy  was  aold  at 
Dr.  Aakew'B  sale^  1775,  for  fo^een  gniMaa*-- 

DVPFA.]  . 

"  [•<Qfthediiiper  at  Univeraity  College  I  la- 
member  #othJng,  nnleas  it  waa  there  that  Mr 
Vanaitt^,  a  floorishnq^  sort  of  character,  showed 
off  hb  pracefal  form  by  fonoing  with  Mr.  Seward, 
wbo  joined  as  at  Oxford.  We  had  a  grand  dm- 
near  at  Queen*s  College,  and  Dr. 
Mias  Tluale  and  me  obeenriQ  t 
graoec 

it,  aod  can  in  nowiae  tell  wna  u^ 
we  came  by  onr  academical 


vathe  ceremony  of  the 
graoe  cop;  bat  I  have  bntphmtremilNManceer 


WALKS.] 

With  Mr.  Coulfloni— TaoMtUrta  told  me 
his  distemper. — ^Aflerwsrds  we  were  At 
Burke's  [at  Beaeoosfieki})  where  we  heard 
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of  the  dissolution  of  the  |)arliameat  ** — Wp 
went  home. 


amc  [««  Dr.  Johnson  had  ahrays  a  very 
^  ''^  griai  personal  regard  and  partiaular 
affeetion  for  Mr.  Burke ;  and  when  at 
thfs  time  the  general  election  hroke  vp 
the  delightful  society  in  whidi  we  has  spent 
some  tiihe  at  Beaconsfield,  Dr.  Johnson 
shook  the  hospitahle  master  of  the  house 
kindly  hy  the  hand,  and  said,  *  Farewell,  m^ 
dear  sir,  and  remember  that  I  wish  yon  all 
the  success  which  ought  to  be  wished  you, 
which  can  possibly  be  wished  you,  indeed, 
by  mn  kone$t  mmn,*  **] 

''  MR.  BOSWKLL  TO  DH.  JOHNSON. 

*«  Bdtaibiifgli,  90Ch  A^wt,  lTt4. 

*<  Ton  have  given  me  an  inscription  fot  a 
portrait  of  Mary,  Queen  of  Scots,  in  which 
you,  in  a  short  and  striking  manner,  point 


mu  healthi  dimak  in  foiro,  and  I  half  believe  m 
Latin.** — Pioxsi  M8.  The  Editor  aoqieots  that 
Mn.  Pioni,  writing  after  a  lapse  of  forty  yean, 
mentioaed  Queem*»  by  miataka  for  Univeniiy 
CoUflge*— Ed.] 

^  [Mr.  Cooboa  wai  a  senior  FeUoir  of  Uaivor- 
vty  College  ;  in  habit  and  appearance  aomewbat 
resembling  Johnaon  himself,  and  waa  conaidered 
in  his  time  as  an  Oxford  ckaraeter.  He  took  his 
degree  of  A.'M.  April  12,  1746.  After  thb  visit. 
Dr.  Johnson  told  Mrs.  Thrale  that  be  was  the  man 
designated  in  the  Rambler,  under  the  name  of 
Gehdns  the  philosopher — Dutta.  It  was  Mrs. 
Pio«za*s  conrasion  of  names,  aashe  herself  admits 
in  her  MS.  letters  to  Mr.  Dappa,  which  gave 
rise  to  the  anfoanded  idea  that  Gdidns  waa  meant 
fair  PrtfcBior  Colson,  of  Cambridge  (See  ante, 
p.  88  and  88)  ;  Mn.  Pioczi  meant  Mr.  Covlson, 
Falkiw  of  lTid9€rtihf ;  bat  even  as  to  this  Mr. 
CoalsoB,  of  Oxford,  Mn.  Pkod  mast  have  bean 
in  aome  dqgrae  ofSnor.  Coalson  waa  a  faamonr- 
ist,  and  Johnson  may  have  caagfat  aome  hinta 
fimn  him;  bat  the  greater  nmnberof  the  pomts  of 
the  chaiaeter  of  Gelidos  could  have  no  resent- 
bknce  to  him.  Lord  Stowell  informs  the  editor 
that  he  waa  venr  eoeantiie.  He  weald  on  a  fine 
day  banc  ont  ef  the  collage  wudows  his  variona 
pieces  of  apparel  to  air,  which  ased  to  be  naiver- 
sally  answeriBd  by  the  yoang  men  han^ng  ont 
ffum.  all  the  other  windows  qaihs,  carpets,  rag^ 
and  every  kind  of  trash,  and  this  was  called  an 
Ul^pmnaii9n»  Hisnotioni  of  the  eminence  and 
impavtaace  of  his  acadenaic  sitnatioa  were  ao  pe- 
culiar, that,  whett  he  afterwards  accepted  a  college 
livmg,  he  expressed  to  Lord  Stowell  his  donbia 
whettier,  after  Uvii^  so  long  in  the  great  world, 
he  might  not  grow  weary  of  the  comparative  re- 
tirement of  a  country  parish.— £d.] 

'  [See4mle,p..298and299,ik  Tbedtsleflqi^er 
waa  no  doubt  a  tendeney  to  depression  of  spints, 
which  Dr.  lohnson  aUodes  to  k  the  last  cited 
I— Eo.J 


outJher  hanl  fate.  But  you  will  he  pleased 
to  keep  in  mind,  that  my  picture  is  a  repre 
sentationiDf  a  particular  scene  in  her  history 
— her  being  ibrced  to  resign  her  crown, 
while  she  was  imprisoned  in  the  castle  of 
Lochlevin.  I  must,  therefore,  beg  that  you 
will  he  kind  enough  to  ^ive  me  an  inscrip- 
tion suited  to  that  particular  scene;  or  de- 
termine which  of  the  two  fcnueriy  transmit- 
ted to  you  is  the  best;  and  at  anv  rate,  fa* 
vour  me  with  an  English  translation.  It 
will  be  doubly  kind  if  you  comply  with  my 
request  speedily. 

"  Your  critical  notes  on  the  specimei^  of 
Lord  Hailes's  *  Annals  of  Scotlsjid  *  are  ex- 
cellent. I  agreed  with  you  6n  every  one  of 
them.  He  himself  objected  only  to  the 
alteration  of  free  to  hrmftf  in  the  passage 
where  he  says  that  Edwanl*  departed  with 
the  glory  due  to  the  conqueror  of  a  free  peo- 
ple.' lie  says,  to  call  the  Scots  brave  would 
only  add  to  the  fflory  of  their  conqueror. 
You  will  make  al&wance  for  the  national 
zeal  of  our  annalist,  t  now  send  a  few 
more  leaves  of  the  Annals,  which  I  hope 
you  will  peruse,  and  return  with  on- 
aervations,  as  vou  did  u^n  the  former 
occasion.  Lorn  Hades  writes  to  roe  thus 
'  Mr.  Boswell  will  be  pleased  to  express  the 
grateful  sense  which  Sir  David  Dalrynipie 
has  of  Dr.  Johnson's  attention  to  his  little 
specimen.  T  he  further  specimen  will  show, 
that 

<  Even  m  an  Edward  he  can  see  desert* 

"  It  eives  me  much  pleasure  to  hear  that 
a  repumication  of  Isaac  Walton's  Lives  is 
intended.  You  have  been  in  a  mistake  in 
thinking  that  Lord  Hailes  had  it  in  view 
I  remember  one  morning,  while  he  sat  with 
you  in  my  house,  he  said,  that  there  should 
be  a  new  edition  of  Walton's  Lives  ;  and 
you  said  .that  '  they  should  be  benoted  a 
little.'  .This,  was  all  that  passed  on  that 
subject  YoD  must,  therefore,  inform  Dr. 
Home,  that  he.may  resume  his  plan.  I  en^ 
close  a  note  concerning  it;  and  if  Dr.  Home 
will  write  to  me,  all  the  attention  that  I  can 
give  shall  be  cheerfuUv  bestowed  ujton 
what  I  think  a  pious  work,  the  preservation 
and  elucidation  of  Walton,  by  whose  writ^ 
ings  I  have  been,  most  pleasingly  edified." 


"  MR.  BOSWELL  TO  DR.  JORNSOIT. 

*«  Bdfnbvrgh,  l6th  Sept.  1774. 
«  Wales  has  probably  deUined  you  long- 
er than  I  supposed.     You  will  have  become 
'  [Dissolved  the  80th  September,  1774.— Ed.] 
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quite  a  motintaineer)  by  visiting  Scotland 
one  year  and  Wales  another.  You  must 
next  go  to  Smtzerland.  Cambria  will 
complain,  if  you  do  not  honour  her  also  with 
some  remarks.  And  I  find  eoneesaere  co*- 
iumms,  the  booksellers  expect  another  book. 
r  am  impatient  to  see  your  '  Tour  to  Scot- 
land and  the  Hebrides.'  Might  you  not 
send  me  a  copy  by  the  post  as  sofD  as  it  is 
printed  ofi"?  " 


'*  TO  JAMES  BOS  WELL,  fiSd. 

"  haadonj  Ut  Oct.  t774. 

"  Dbar  SIR, — ^Yesterday  I  returned  from 
my  Welsh  jou  mey .  I  was  sorry  to  Leave  my 
book  suspended  so  ipngj  but  having  an 
opportunity  of  seeing,  with  so  much  con- 
venience, a  new  part  of  the  island,  I  couki 
not  reject  it  I  have  been  in  five  of  the  six 
counties  of  North  Wales;  and  have  seen 
St.  Asaph  and  Bangor,  the  two  seats  of  their 
bishops ;  have  been  upon  Penmaenmaur 
and  Snowdon,  and  passed  over  into  Angle- 
sea.  But  Wales  is  40  little  different  from 
England,  that  it  ofiers  nothing  to  the  spec- 
ulation of  the  traveller. 

**  When  I  came  home,  I  found  several  of 
your  papers,  with  some  pages  of  Lord 
Hailes's  Annals,  which  I  will  consider.  I 
am  in  haste  to  give  you  some  account  of 
myself,  lest  you  should  suspect  me  of  negli- 
gence in  the  pressing  business  which  I  find 
recommended  to  my  care,  and  which  I  knew 
nothing  of  till  now,  when  all  case  is  vain  K 

"  In  the  distribution  of  my  books,  I  pur- 
pose to  follow  your  advice,  adding  such  as 
8^11  occur  to  me.  I  am  not  pleased  with 
your  notes  of  remembrance  added  to  your 
names,  for  I  hope  I  shall  not  easily  forget 
them. 

"  I  have  received  four  Erse  books,  with* 
nut  any  direction,  and  suspect  that  they  are 
intended  for  the  Oxford  library.  If  tliat  is 
the  intention,  I  think  it  will  be  proper  to 
add  the  metrical  psalms,  and  whatever  else 
is  printed  in  Erse,  that  the  present  may  ^ 
^/Omplete.  The  donor's  name  shoukl  be 
told. 

"  I  wish  you  could  have  read  the  book 
before  it  was  printed,  but  Our  distance  does 
not  easily  permit  it 

«  I  am  sorry  Lord  Hailes  does  not  intend 
to  publish  Walton;  I  am  afraid  it  will,  not 
be  done  so  well,  if  it  be  done  at  all. 

"  I  purpose  now  to  drive  the  book  for- 
ward. Make  my  compliments  to  Mrs.  Bos- 
well,  and  let  me  hear  of^en  from  vou.  I  am, 
dear  sir,  your  affectionate  humble  servant, 
"  Sam.  Johnson." 


'  I  had  written  to  him,  to  reqqest  his  intorpoai- 
tk>Q  in.  behalf  of  a  convict,  who  I  thought  was 
yetj  anJQstly  condemned. — ^Boswell. 


Parliament  "having  been  dissolved,  and 
his  friend  Mr.  Thralc,  who  was  a  steady 
supporter  of  government,  having  again  Co 
encounter  the  storm  of  a  contested  election, 
he  wrote  a  short  poKtical  pamphlet,  entitled 
"  The  Patriot  •,»»  addressed  to  the  electora 
of  Great  Britain;  a  title  which,  to  factiooB 
men  who  consider  a  patriot  only'  as  an  op- 
poser  of  the  measures  of  govermnent,  will 
appear  strangely  misapplied^  It  was,  how 
ever,  written  with  eneigetick  vivacity;  and, 
except  those  passages  in  which  it  endeavoon 
to  vindicate  the  glaring  outrage  of  the  houae 
of  commons  in  the  case  of  the  Middlesex 
election,  and  to  justify  the  attempt  to  reduce 
our  fellow-subjects  in  America  to  uncondi- 
tional submission,  it  contained  anadmiFsUe 
display  of  the  properties  of  a  real  patriot,  in 
the  original  and  genuine  sense^ — a  sincere, 
steady,  rational,  and  unbiassed  friend  to  the 
interests  and  prosperity  of  his  king  and 
country.  It  must  oe  acknowledged,  how- 
ever, that  both  in  this  and  his  two  Sbnaa 
pamphlets,  there  was,  amidst  many  powe^ 
ful  arguments,  not  only  a  considerable  por- 
tion of  sophistry,  butacontemptiious  ridicule 
of  his  opponents,  which  was  very  provokiog. 

"  TO  MR.  PiERKIirfl  *.  • 

Sir, — You  may  do  me  a  very  great  fk- 
vouT.  Mrs.  Williuns,  a  een tiewoman  whom 
you  may  have  seen  at  Mr.  Thralc'8,  m  a 
petitioner  for  Mr.  Hetherington*8  charity; 
petitions  are  this  day  issued  at  Christ's  hos- 
pital. 

**  I  am  a  bad  manager  of  business  in  a 
crowd;  and  if  I  should  send  a  mean  man, 
he  may  be.  put  away  without  his  errand,  t 
must,  therefore,  entreat  that  you  will  go, 
and  ask  for  a  petition  for. Anna  Wiiliiinfi, 
whose  paper  of  inquiries  was  delivered  with 
answers  at  the  countkig^house  of  the  hospi- 
tal on  Thursday  the  90th.  My  servant 
will  attend  you  thither,  and  bring  the  peti 
tion  home  when  you  have  iL 

"  The  petition  which  they  are  to  give  m, 
is  a  form  which  they  deliver  to  every  peti 

'  Mr.  Perkfatt  was  for  a  muaber  of  yearn  the 
worthy  saperintendent  of  Mr.  Tfarale's  reit 
brewery,  and  afW  hii  death  became  one  of  the 
proprietofB  of  It;  and  now  feekles  m  Mr.  Thnle*e 
bouse  in  Sontbwaric,  wbleh  was  the  leene  of  w 
many  literary  meetings,  and  in  vrhkkk  he  oootiJiiMi 
the  liberal  hospitality  for  which  it  was  emi^L 
Dr.  Johnson  esteemed  Urn  mveh.  Ha  hnHf^iip 
in  the  counting-bouse  a  fine  proof  of  the  admira- 
ble mezxotinto  of  Dr.  Jkkfanson,  by  Doogfaty ;  ud 
when  Mis.  Thrale  asked  him  somewhat  flq)pantlT» 
"  Why  do  yon  pat  him  np  m  the  coonting-lioase  V* 
He  answered,  *' Because,  madam,  I  widb  to 
have  one  wise  man  therel**  «  Sir  (said  Jofaasoo), 
I  thank  yoa<  It  is  a  very  handsoma  eompKoieoi, 
and  I  believe  yon  apeak  siaoefely."— Botwau- 
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tioiter,  and  which  ihe  petitfoner  ift  after- 
wards to  fill  «p,  and  retura  to  them  again. 
This  we  must  have,  or  we  cannot  prw^eed 
according  to  their  directions.  Tou  need^  I 
believe,  only  ask  for  a  petition;  if  they  in 

auire  for  whom   you   ask,  you  can  tell 
tiem. 

'"  I  be^ardon  for  giving  you  this  trou- 
ble; but  U  is  a  matter  of  great  importance. 
I  am,  sir,  your  roost  humble  servant, 

<<  Sam.  Johnson." 

*'  TO  JAMES  BOSWSLL,  ISQ. 

V  LondoB,  27tfi  Oct.  ITI44 

^'  Dear  sir, — There  has  appeared  lately 
in  tlie  papers  an  account  of  the  boat  over- 
aet  between  Mull  and  Ulva,  in  which  many 
passengers  were  lost,  and  among  them 
Maclean '  of  Col.  We,  vou  know,  were 
once  drowned  ^  I  hope,  therefore,  that  the 
atory  is  either  wantonly  or  erroneously  tokl, 
Pray  satisfy  roe  by  the  next  post. 

"  I  have  printed  two  hundred  and  fortv 
pages.  I  am  able  to  do  notliing  mnch 
worth  doing  to  dear  Lord  Hailes's  book.  I 
will,  however,  send  back  the  sheets ;  and 
hope,  by  degrees,  to  answer  «ll  your  reason- 
able expectations. 

*'  Mr.  Thrale  has  happily  surmounted  a 
very  violent  and  acrimonious  opposition; 
but  all  joys  have  their  abatement:  Mrs. 
Thrale  has  fallen  from  her  horse,  and  hurt 
herself  very  much.  The  rest  of  our  friends, 
I  believe,  are  well;  My  compliments  to 
Mrs.  BoswelL — ^I  am,  sir,  your  most  aifec- 
lipnate  servant,  <'  9am.  Johkson.*' 

This  letter,  which  shows  his  tender  con- 
cern for  an  amiable  young  gentleman  to 
whom  he  had  been  very  much  obliged  in 
the  Hebrides,  I  have  inserted  according  to 
its  date,  though  before  receiving  it  I  had 
informed  him  of  the  mekmcholy  event-that 
the  young  Laird  of  Col  was  unfostnnately 
drowned. 

^*  TO  JAMBS  BOSWBLL,  E«^. 

•♦  26Ui  Nor.  1T74. 

"  Dear  siR,-^Last  night  I  corrected  the 
last  page  of  our '  Journey  to  the  Hebrides.' 
The  printer  has  detaiiked  it  all  this  time,  for 
I  had,  before  I  went  into  Wales,  written 
all  except  two  sheets,  *  The  Patriot '  was 
called  a  by  my  political  friends  on  Friday, 
was  written  on  Saturday,  and  I  have  heard 
litllB  of  it.  So  vague  are  conjectures  at  a 
distance ''i.  As  soon  as  I  can,  I  will  take 
care  that  coipies  be  sent  to  you,  for  I  would 


*  In  the  newspapers. — ^Bobwej.!.. 

'  AUttdiiig  to  a  pawage ,  in  n  letter  of  mine, 
where,  apeaking  of  hw  **Jo«rDey  to  the  Hebri- 
des/' I  say,  "  Bat  has  not  *  The  PatrM>t'  been  an 
inlemtption,  by  tlie  time  taken  to  nvrite  it,  and 
the  time  luxnrioosly  spent  in  listeung  to  its  ap> 

I?" — ^BOSWBLI.. 


wish  that  they  might  be  given  before  they 
ure  bought;  but  I  am  afraid  that  Mr.  Stra 
ban  will  send  to  you  and  to  the  booksellers  at 
the  same  time.  Trade  is  as  diligent  as 
courtesy.  I  have  mentioned  aU.that  you 
recommended.  Pray  mak(ft  my  compliments 
to  Mrs.  Boswell  and  the  younglings.  The. 
club  has,  I  think,  not  yet  met 

'^Tell^me,  and  tell  me  honestly,  what 
you  think  and  what  others  say  of  our  travels. 
Shall  we  touch  the  continent  3? — I  am,  dear 
sir,  your  most  humble  servant,. 

"«AM.  JoHNsoa."    . 

In  his  manuscript  diary  of  this  y«ar,  there- 
is  the  following  enjtry: 

"Nov.  27.  Advent  Sunday.  Lconsidered 
that  this  day,  being  the  beginning  of  theec* 
clesiastical  ^ear,  was  a  proper  time  for  a  new 
course  of  life.  I  began  to  read  the  Greek 
Testament  regularly  at  one  hundred  and 
sixty  verses  every  Sunday.  This  day  I  be« 
gan  the  Acts. 

"  In  this  week  I  read  Vii^pil's  Pastorals. 
I  learned  to  repeat  the  Pollio  and  Gallus. 
1  read  carelessly  the  first  Georgick." 

Such  evidences  of  his  unceasing  ardour, 
both  for  "  divine  and  human  .lore,"  when 
advanced  into  his  sixty-fiflh  year,  and  notp 
withsttuading  his  many  disturbances  from 
disease,  must  make  us  at  once  honour  his 
spirit,  and  lament  that  it  should  be  so  grie- 
vously clogged  by  its  material  tegument  ft 
is  remarkable  that  he  was  very  fond  of  tne 
precision  which  calculation  produces.  Thus 
we  find  in  one  of  his  manuscript  diaries, 
|<  13  pages  in  4to.  Gr.  Test  and  30  pages 
in  Beza's  folio,  comprise  the  whole  in  d^ 
days." 

**  DR.  JOHNSON  TO  JOHN  HOOLB,  KSq.^ 
««i9ta  Doeem^,  1TT4. 

^<  Dsj^K  siK^-^I  have  returned  your  play  ^, 
which  you  will  find  underscored  with  red, 
where  there  was  a  word  which  I  did  not  like. 
The  led  will  be  washed  off  with  a  litUe 
water. 

'*  The  plot  Is  so  well  framed,  the  intrica^ 
cy  so  arnul,  and  the  disentanglement  so 
easy,  the  suspense  -so  affecting,    and  the 

Fassionate  parts  soproperly  interposed,  that 
have  no  doubt  ofits  success. — I  am,  sir, 
your  most  humble  servant, 

**  Sam.  Jobhson." 

'  We  bad  projected  a  voyage  togoUier  ^p  the 
Baltkk,  and  talked. of  visitkig  some  of  the  more 
northern  regions. — Boswsi.jl. 

*  [JohnHoole,  who  from  this  time  forward 
will  be  found  much  in- Johnson's  society,  was  the 
son  of  a  watchmaker,  bom  abont  1726.  He  was 
a  clerk  in  the  India  House,  but  devoted  his  leisure 
to  literature.  He  published  translations  of  Tasso's 
Jerusalem  and  Ariosto's  Orlando.  He  died  In 
1803.— Ed.] 

*  Cleonioe -— BoswkUm 
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The  first  effort  of  his  pen  in  1775,  w 
"  Proposals  for  publishiiy  the  Works  of 
Mrs.  Charlotte  Lennox  i  T>"  in  three  vol- 
umes quarto.  In  his  diaiy,  January  3,  i 
find  this  eirtiy:  «<  Wrote  Cbariotte^s  Pro- 
posals." But,  indeed,  the  internal  evi* 
dence  would  have  been  quite  sufiicient. 
Her  claim  to  the  favour  of  the  publick  was 
thus  enforced : 

«  Most  of  the  pieces,  as  tfiey  appeared 
singly,  have  been  read  with  approbation, 
perhaps  abpve  their  merits,  but  of  no  mat 
advantagfe  to  the  writer.  She  hopes,  there- 
fore, that  she  shall  not  be  considered  as  too 
indulgent  to  vanity,  or  too  studious  of  in- 
terest, if  from  that  labour  which  has  hith- 
erto been  chiefly  |^ainful  to  others,  she  en- 
deavours to  obtam  at  last  some  profit  to 
herself  and  her  children.  She  cannot  d^ 
centiy  enforce  her  claim  by  the  praise  of 
her  own  pefforanances;  nor  can  she  sup- 
pose, that,  by  the  most  artful  and  laboured 
address,  any  additional  notice  could  be 
procured  to  a  publication,  of  which  her 
majesty  has  co^esoended  to  be  the  pa- 
troness.'' 

He  this  year  also  wrote  the  Preface  to 
Baretti's  "Easy  Lessons  in  Italian  and 
English  t." 

'*T0   JAMES   BOSWBEL,    ESQ. 

*•  i4Ui  Jramry,  1775. 

*'  Dbak  8in,«-You  never  did  ask  for  a 
book  by  the  post  till  now,  and  I  did  not 
think  on  it  Yon  see  now  it  is  done.  I 
sent  one  to  the  king,  and  1  hear  he  likes  it 

<<  I  shall  send  a  parcel  into  Scotland  for 
pfesenti,  and  intead  to  give  to  manv  of 
my  friends.  In  your  catalogue  you  left  out 
Lord  Auchinleck. 

<<  Let  me  know,  ss  fast  as  vou  reaid'  it, 
how  you  like  it}  and  let  me  know  if  any 
mistMce  is  committed,  or  any  thing  im- 
portant left  out  I  wish  you  could  have 
seen  the  sheets.  My  compliments  to  Mrs. 
Buswell,  and  to  Veronica,  and  to  all  my 
friends.  I  am,  sir,  your  most  humble  ser- 
vant, "  Sam.  JoHirsoH." 

'*MR.     BOSWELL    TO   PR.   JOHNSON. 

*^  Bdiiibnrih,  iSdi  Jo.  m«. 
<<  Be  pleased  to  accept  of  my  best  thanks 
for  your  *  Journey  to  the  Hebrides,'  which 
came  to  me  bjr  last  ni^ht'b  post  I  did 
really  ask  the  favour  twice;  but  you  have 
been  even  with  me  by  granting  it  so  speedi- 
ly. BUdai  qm  etto  Sol.  Though  ill  of 
a  bad  coki,  ^ou  kcot  me  up  the  greatest 
part  of  last  night;  for  I  did  not  stop  till  I 
had  read  every  word  of  your  book.  1  look- 
ed back  to  our  first  talking  of  a  visit  to  the 
Hebrides,  which  was  many  years  ago, 
when  sitting  by  ourselves  in  the  Mitre  tav- 
ern in  London,  I  think  about  witehini^  h'tne 

'  [8m  ante,  p.  9ft^£n.] 


0*  mghi;  and  then  exulted  in  oontempktuig 
onr  scheme  fulfilled,  and  a  mnmwmtmium 
p^etme  of  it  erected  by  your  8«petk>r 
ahttities.  I  shall  only  say,  that  your  book 
has  afibrded  me  a  high  gratification.  I 
shaU  alYerwards  give  vou  my  thoughts  on 
particular  passages.  In  the  mean  time,  I 
hasten  to  tell  vou  of  your  havin/  iDistaken 
two  names,  which  you  will  correct  in  Loo- 
don,  as  I  shall  do  here,  that  the  gemlemeB 
who  deserve  the  valuable  compliment 
which  you  have  paid  them,  may  enioy  their 
honours.  In  page  106,  for  Gordon  read 
MurehiMni   and  in  page  957,  for  Jdmeietm 

read  Mmele^dK 

•  •  •  • 

<*  But  I  am  now  to  apply  to  you  for  im 
mediate  aid  in  my  profession,  which  ycm 
have  never  refused  to  grant  when  I  request 
ed  it  I  enclose  you  a  petition  for  J^r. 
Memis,  a  JDhvsician  at  Aberdeen,  in  which 
Sir  John  Dalrymple  has  exerted  his  talenis, 
and  which  I  am  to  answer  as  counsel  for 
the  managers  of  the  royal  infinoary  in  that 
city.  Mr.  Jopp,  the  provost,  who*  deliver- 
ed to  you  your  freedom,  is  one  of  my  cU- 
entS}  and,  a$  m  eiiizen  of  Jiberdttn,  yo« 
will  support  him. 

'*  The  fact  is  shortly  this.  In  a  tmiisl»- 
tkm  of  the  charter  of  the  infirmarv  from 
Latin  into  English,  made  under  the  an* 
thorit;^  of  the  managers,  the  same  phrase  in 
the  original  is  in  one  place  rendered  j»Aya»- 
eum,  but  when  apphed  to  Dr.  Memis  ia 
rendered  doetcr  of  w^dieine.  Dr.  Memis 
complained  of  tliis  before  the  ^ranslatte 
was  printed,  but  was  not  indulged  with 
having  it  altered;  and  he  has  brought  an 
action  for  damages,  on  account  of  a  suppos- 
ed iiqury,  as  if  Uie  designation  given  lo  him 
was  an  mferior  one,  tendiog  to  make  it  be 
suf^xMed  he  is  nol  s  pkynciath  and  conse- 
quently to  hurt  his  practice.  My  fatker 
has  dismissed  the  action  as  gfoundfess,  spd 
now  he  has  appealed  to  the  whole  eovrt^  >* 

"to  jambs  B08WBLL,^q. 

••  M  Jnawy,  iTMw 

**  Dbab  sib,-— I  long  to  hear  how  voq 

like  the  book;  it  is,  I  think,  much  iiked 

here.    But  Macpherson  is  very  furious;  can 

yon  give  me  any  more  intelugenee  about 


*  [It  9  strange  that  thsis  emus  hrva  never 
en«orpBcted:  mey  wiU  be  ibsnd  ia  voL  viiL 


pp.  265  end  401,  of  Moiphy's  edkien,  vtAgfL 
B.  pp.  44  aad  150,  of  the  Osfoid  edition.  K.] 
'  In  the  eoait  ofeoMiew  of  Scotfauid  as  actioB 
ii  fint  tried  by  oneof  the  judges,  who  ■  ealled 
the  lord  ordinary;  sad  if  either  party  m  diasti». 
fied,  he  may  appeal  to  the  whole  ooort,  < 
of  fifteen,  the  lord  prandest  and  Ibsrti 
judges,  who  have  both  in  and  out  of  < 
title  of  lords  finom  the  name  of  their 
Loid  Aschsileek,  Loid 
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lum,  or  his  Filiffal?  Do  what  you  can,  and 
(to  it  quickly,     is  Lord  Hailes  on  our  side? 

"  Pray  let  me  know  what  I  owed  jy)u 
ivhen  I  left  you,  that  I  may  send  it  to  you. 

"  I  am  gomg  to  write  about  the  i^ineri- 
cans.  If  yon  have  piek^  up  any  hints 
amonff  your  lawyers,  who  are  Treat  inas- 
tcrs  of  the  law  of  nations,  or  if  your  o^n 
mind  suggests  any  thing,  let  me '.know. 
But  mum,  it  is  a  secret 

'<  I  will  send  your  pamei  of  hooks-  as  soon 
as  I  can;  but  I  cannot  do  as  I  wish.  How- 
ever, you  find  every  thing  mentjbned  in  the 
hook  which  you  recommended. 

<<  Langton  is  here;  we  are  all  Uiat  ever 
we  were.*  He  is  a  worthy  fellow,  WithdUt 
malice,  though- not  without  repeotment^ 

*<  Poor  Beauclerk  is  so  ill  that  his  life  is 
thought  to  be  in  danger.  Lady  Di  nurses 
him  with  very  great  assiduity. 

"  Reynolds  has  taken  tooonuch  to  strong 
liquor  9,  and  seems  to  delight  in  his  neii^ 
character. 

"  This  is  all  the  news  that  I  hare;  but 
as  you  k)ve  verses,  I  tHII  send  you  a  few 
wh*ich  I  made  upon  Inchkeilneth  3";  but  re^ 
member  the  conditkm,  you  shall  not  show 
them,  except  to  Lord  Hailes,  whom  i  love 
letter  than  any  man  whom  I  know  so  lit- 
tle. If  he  asks  you  to  transcribe  them  for 
him,  ^ou  may  do  it;  but  I  think  \he  must 
promise  not  to  let  thein  be  copied  again, 
Aor  to  show  them  as  mine. 
.  "  I  have  at  Uutsent  .back  'Lord  Haiies^a 
iheets.  I  never  think  about  returning 
tfiems  bec4iu8e  I  alter  nothing.  You  wiU 
see- that  I  might?  as  well  have  kept  them. 
However,  I  am  ashamed  of  my  delay;  and 
if  I  have  the  honour  of  receiving  any  more, 
promise  piunctually  to  return  them  by  the 
next  post  .  Make  my  eompliments  to  dear 
Mrs.  fioswell,  and  to  Mias  Veronica.^  I  am, 
dear  sir,  yours  moet  faithfully, 

"Sam.  Johnson-*:" 


*  [TbiB  refers  to  the  coolnefli  allnded  to,  ante, 
p.  321,  n,  aiid  861.— Ed.] 

'  R  should  be  recollected  that  this  fanciful  d»* 
■eriptiob  of  his  friend,  was  given  by  JofaoaQn  after 
he  hinuelf  had  become  a  water-drinkeor. — ^Boa- 
WELL.  fThia  good-natured  intimation  of  Mr. 
Bo8well*B  cannot  be  admitted  as  iln  etplaaatum 
of  this  exprenion.  Johnaon  had  been  a  water- 
drinker  ever  since  1766  (see  iunte,  p.  ,227),  and, 
theoefore,,  that  could  not  be  his  motive  for 
making,  nine. years  afUr,  an  observatioii  on  Sir 
Joshua's  **  new  character.^*  Sir  Joshua  was 
alwayi  convivial,  and  this  expression  was  either 
an  aUnsion  to  some  little  anecdote  now  ibrgotten, 
or  arose  out  of  that  odd  fancy  which  ^Johnson 
(perhaps  from  his  own  morbid  feelings)  enter- 
tained, that  every  one  who  ,  drank  wme,  in  any 
qaantity  whatsoever,  was  more  or  less  drank. — 
Ed.]  . 

5  [See  ante.  p.  487.— Ed.] 

^  He  now  sent  me  a  Latin  innriptioa  for  my 
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<*  MR.    BOSWKLL   TO   DR.   JOHIVSOir      • 

%       *<  Sdlnborglk,  STUi  Jan.  177» 

^       •  •  •  •  m 

"  You  rate  our  lawyers  here  too  highi 
when  you,  call  them  great  masters  df  the 
law  of  nations. 

■    •.  •  ••  •  %        ' 

"  As  for  myself,  I  am  ashamed  to  say  1 
hAve  read  little  and  thought  little  on  the 
subject  of  America.  I  will  be  much  obliged 
to  vou,  if  yuu  will.^rect  me  where  I  8h4}l 
find  the  best  informatics  of  what  is  to  be 
said  on  both  sides.  It  is  a.  subject  vast  in 
its  present  extent  and  future  consequences.  * 
The  imperfect  hints  which  now  float  in 
my  itlind  teikl  i^thet  to  the  formation  of 
an  opinion  thiit  our  gdyemment  has  been 
precipitant  and  severe  in  the  resolutiona 
taken  against  the  jBoetdnians.  Well  do 
you  know  that  I  have  no  kindness  for  that 
race.  But  nations,  or  bddies  of  men, 
should>  as  well  as  individuals,  have  a  fair 
trial,  and  not  be  ccmdemned  on  character 
alone.  Have  we  not  express  contracts  with 
our  colonies,^  which  afford  a  more  certain 
fbuhdation  of  judgment,  tlian  general  polit> 
ical  speculations  on  the  mutual  rights  ol 
states  and  their  provinces  or  colonies?  Pray 
let  me  know  imm^iately  what  to  read,  and  •  * 
r  shall  diligently  endeavour  to  gather  fbr 


historical '  ptctare,  Mary,  ^een  of  Scots,  and 
afterwards  &vourad  me  with  air  English  transla-' 
Uon.  Mr.  AHeiman  Boydell,  that  eminent 
patron  of  the  arts,  has  sobjoineff  them  to  the  e»- 
graying  firom  my  pictore. 

,«  Maria  Scoforam  Rafiaa, 

Hominum  itcditiosorttm 

ContoraelUs  IcMatii, 

BCiais  territa,  clamoribqi  tScU, 

LHmUo,  per  qo^m 

.  Laorim«D»  trtfpidaasqot 

Vom«a  aj>ponii.f*^  , 

«  Mary^  Queen  of  flcota^ 
Raraned,  temlled,  and  overpowered 

Ry  ihe  ImnlW^  meaacee,  > 


or  her  rebellioue  «ul^ts, 

8eu  her  hand, 

With  tears  and  conflpkm, 

'  To  a  resignation  of  the  Unfdom.**— BoawsLL. 

'  [It  may  be  doubted  wheUier  *<  regno  cedit," 
in  the  sense  here  intended,  is  qoite  correct  "ko 
one  is  ignorant  that  *</oro  cedit,  t^d  eedit,"  and 
rimilar  expressions,  are  classKal;  and  that  if  Masy 
had  been  quitting  the  kingdom,  instead  of  resign^ 
ing  the  crown^  fc^^na  eedit  would  be  eoirect  and 
elegant ;  but  tf  regnwn  mesne'  regai  righte,  the 
acensative  case  wonkl  aeem  the  more  oonsonant 
w^  the  analogies  of  grammar.  Tacitoa  seema  to 
make  tbia  distinctk>n;  he  saya  of  troops  abanden. 
ing  a  poeitioni  •*  loco  eeduni  "  {German.  6)  ; 
but  when  diey  rasign  the  ipoUt  of  the  conqnered, 
he  says,'  "  bona  interfeetorum  eedunt'*  {Hist. 
4,  64).  So  also  Viigil,  "  cedat  fama  loeo**  (1 
JEn.  832)-  for  givirw  way  ;  but  •«  cedat  juf 
proprium  regi"  (11  JEn,  359),  for  the  reaigna^ 
tion  of  a  right. — ^Ed.J 
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yon  any  thiag  that  I  can  find.  Is  Burke's 
meeoh  on  American  taxation  published  by 
himself?  Is  it  authentick.^  I  remerafter  to 
have  heard  jvou  say,  that  you  had  never 
eonsidered  fiast  Inidian  afiaiis;  though, 
surely,  they  are  of  much  importance  to 
Great  Briiun.  Under  the  recollection  of 
this,  I  shelter  myseif  from  the  reproach  of 
%norance  about  the  Americans.  If  you 
write  upon  the  subject,  I  shall  certainly  un- 
derstand it  But,  since  you  seem  to  ex- 
pect that  I  should  know  something  joC  it, 
without  your  instruction,  and  that  my  own 
mind  shouki  suggest  scMnething,  I  trust  you 
will  put  me  in  Uie  way. 

•  •  •  •     .      •     ■ 

"  What  does  Becket  mean  by  the  Ong^ 
ituU$  of  Fingal  and  other  poems  of  Ossian^ 
which  he  wivertises  to  have  lain  in  his 
•hop?** 


**  TO  JAMES   BOSWEIL,    ftsq. 

•«  tUk  Ju.  ins. 
"  Dkae  sir,— You  sent  me  a  case  to  con- 
skier,  in  which  I  have  no  facts  but  what 
are  against  us,  nor  any  principles  on  which 
to  reason.  It  is  vain  to  tiy  to  write  tbus 
without  materials.  The  fact  seems  to  be 
against  you;  at  le^st  I  cannot  know  nor 
say  any  thing  to  the  contrary.  I  am 
jflad  that  you  like  the  book  so  well.  I 
Dear  no  more  of  Macpherson.  I  shall 
king  to  know  what  Lord  Hailes  says  of  it 
Lend  it  him  privately.  I  ahall  send  the 
parcel  as  soon  as  I  caii.  Make  my  com- 
pliments to  Mrs.  Boswell.  I  am,  sir,  &c. 
.    •*  Sam.  Johnsoh." 

"MR.   BOSWELL   TO    DR.   JOHNSON, 
u  Edinburgh,  2d  Feb.  1775. 
•  •  •   ,  •  • 

'<  As  to  Macphersdn,  I  am  anxious  to 
nave  from  yourself  a  full  and  pointed  ac- 
count of  what  has  passed  between  you  and 
him.  It  is  confidently  told  here,  that  be- 
fore your  book  came  out  he  sent  to  you, 
to  let  you  know  that  he  understood  you 
meant  to  deny  the  authenticity  of  Ossian's 
poems;  that  the  originals  were  in  his  pos- 
session;  that  you  might  have  inspection  of 
them,  anil  mieht  take  the  evidence  of  peo- 

e  skilled  in  the  Erse  language;  and  that 
hoped,  ailer  this  fair  oiOfer,  you  would 
not  be  so  uncandid  as  to  assert  that  he  had 
lefused  feasonable  proof.  That  you  paid 
no  regard  to  his  message,  but  published 
your  strong  attack  upon  him;  and  then  he 
wrote  a  letter  to  you,  in  such  tenns  as  he 
thought  suited  to  one  who  had  not  acted 
as  a  man  of  veracity.  You  toay  believe  it 
gives  me  pain  to  hear  your  cx)nduct  repre- 
sented as  unfavourable,  white  I-  can  only 
dteny  what  is  said,  on  the  ground  "that  your 
dKaracter  reAites  it,  without  having  any  in- 
formation to  oppoBO.    Leitne,  I  beg  it  of 


you,  be  AirUish^  wi^  a  sufficient  answer 
to  any  calumny  upon  this  occasion. 

J*  itord  Hailes  writes  to  me  (for  wv  eor- 
rtepond  more  than  we  talk  together),  *  As 
tp  Fingal,Isee  aicontroversy  arising,  and 
purpose  to  keep  out  of  its  way.'  There  is 
no  doubt  that  I  might  mention  some  cir- 
cumstances; but  I  do  not  choose  to  commit 
them  to  paper  ^'  What  liis  opiuion  is  I 
do  not  knowi  He  says,  '  I  am  singularly 
obliged  to  Dr.  Johnson  for  liis  accurate 
and  useful  criticisms.  Had  he  given  some 
strktures  on  the  general  plan  of  the  work, 
it  would'  have  added  much  to  his  favours.^ 
He  is  charmed  with  your  versea  on  Incb- 
k^neth,  says  they  are  very  elegant,  b«t 
bid9  me  tell -you,  he  doubts  whetMr 

<  LegitiDas  ftoiuit  pectoia  pan  precw,  * 

be  according  to  the  rubrick^  :    but  that 


*  His  lotd^hip,  ootwithBtanding  Im  rt»bit|M, 
did  commit  his  sentiinentB  to  paper,  sod  ia  ods 
of  his  notes  affiled  to  hk  CoUectkui  of  Old  Soot- 
tish  Poetry,  he  Miys,  '*  to  doubt  the  anthettueitf 
of  those  poems  is  s  rednement  in  scepticism  in- 
de^."— J.  Bo  SWELL. 

'  [Meaning,  perhaps,  that  'this  line'  woold,  if 
taken  as  a  genercd  principle,  exclude  the  expe- 
diency of  any  form  of  prayer,  or  the  necessity  of 
a  priesthood,  and  conseqn^ntly  irapo^  oar  litnrgy 
and  chnfoh  *  establishment ;  bat  Dr.  Johnasn's 
veraes  raferred  tp  a  case  not  of  pubHe  bat  of  do- 
mestic prayer ;  and  the  Chnreh  of  E^glandL 
tbongh  its  htnrgy  aifoids  admirable  helps  to  pri- 
vate dnoHcn^  does  not  affect  to  Mgnlate  ii  by 
any  form  or'nibrick-;  it  was,  howerer,  peiiup< 
this  criiicim  ^hick  indaoed  Johnson  to  SBbstitato 
for  this  elegant  line  the  obscoie  and  awkward 
one, 

**  Shil  jfTQ  l€gitimit  fura  labeUa  merU.* 
See  afUe,  p.  437,  n. — £d.]  .  In  the  Appendix  to 
the  English  copy,  we  have,  in  addition  to  this 
note,  what  follows.    .  ' 

[While  this  yolame  (vol.  iil  of  the  JEjigliah  edi- 
tion)  was  passing  throngfa  the  presi,  bat  after  pp. 
21  and  171  (anfe,-p.  437,  and  p.  498,  of  this 
edition)  had  been  printed,  Mr.  Langton'  favooiw 
ed  the  Editor  with  seveial  interesting  papen 
(which  had  belonged  tA  his  grandikther,  Mr. 
Bonnet  Langton),  and,  amongst  them,  a  copy  of 
the  Ver9ti  on  /ncA^JTennrfA,  in  Dr.  Johnson's 
own  hand-writing,  dated  2d  Dec.  1773,  by  whicb 
it  appeus  that  the  Kne  which  the  Editor  Tsotaied 
to  coiiskler  as  inferior  to  the  rest, 

«BlBt pro IsgiUmJa  purs labella iscrto,* 
was    mannfactored  by  Mr.   Langton  irom   two 
variations  which  Dr.  Johnson  had,  it  seems,  soe- 
ceoHvely  rejected ; 

Bint  jno  kgitink  pectora  para  ssoIb, 
and 

l^fgHlaisi  ftaoDt  para  UbcAa  preces; 
so  that  we  may  safelY  restore*  tbe  reading  which 
Johnson  appears  finaUy  to  have  approved, 
**LcffiUBia«  flKdoat  pectora  pore  preees.** 

Mr.  Langton'a  oapy  agreea  with  that  imie,  pu 
487,  except  only  that  <*  dnas  cepU  casa**  is  **  doM 
tmuU  casa"    ap#*'  pracnl  sm^jubtt**  m  ••  pro- 
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m  youT  cotkcern;.  for,  y<m  know,  he  is  a 
Presbyteriaa."  t   ^ 


**  TO  DR.  LAWESNCit  '. 

««tthFA.l77ff. 

'*  Sir,— ^One  of  the  Scoteh  physicians  is 
now  prosecuting^  a  corporation  that  in  ^ome 
pnblick  instrument  hure  styled  him  deet&r 
of'medieitut  instead  of  physitimfi',^  Bos- 
well  desires,  being  advocate  for  the  corpo- 
ration, to  know  whether  Aoetor  ^f  medicine 
m  not  a  legitimate  title,' and  whether' it  may 
be  considered  as  a  disadvatitageous  distinc- 
t]on«  I  am  to  write  to-night;  be  pleased  to 
teH  ine«    l  am,  sii^  your  most,  &c.  ' 

"SkU,  JOHHSOK.'* 

**  TO  JAMES  B08WELL,  B8<1. 

«^7tk  Feb;  1178. 

**MTDEAm  BosWELL, — I  am  suiprised 
that,  knowing  as  you  do  the  disposition  of 
yoar-  countrymen  to  tell  Hes  in  favour  of 
each  other  >,  yon  can  be  at  alt  affected  by 
any  reports  that  circulate  among  them. 
Macphereon  never  in  his  life  offered  me  a 
sight  of  any  original  or  of  any  evidence  of 
any  kind;  but' thought  only  of  intimidating 
rae  by  noise  and  threats,  till  my  last  answer 
"^'^hkt  lyfOfMnot  be  deterred  Jrom  dSeieeU- 
tng  what  I  tkn^ht  a  eheaihy  the  menaeei 
of  a  ni^ScNi^iit  an  end  to  our  correspon- 
dence. ; 

"  The  state  of  the  question '  is  this.  He, 
and  Dr.  Blair,  whom  I  consider  as  deceiv- 
ed, say,  thai  he  copied  the  poem  from  old 
manuscripts. .  His  copies,  if  he  had  them, 
and  I  beheve  him  to  have  none,  are  nothing. 
Where  are  the  manuscripts?  They  can 
be  shown  if  they  exist,  but  they  were  never 
shown.  De  mm  exi$tefUiliiU9  et  non-^pm^ 
renUhui,  says  our  law,  eadem  est  rMo. 
No  man  has  a'  claim  to  credit  upon  his  own 


eol  BBBevelU.**  How  k  happened  that  the  eopy 
sent  by  Johmonda  BovweU  in  1776  sltoaid  be  so 
matilated  and  cwtailed  from  a  oo|^y  written  ap 
early  as  Dec.  1773,  is  not  to  be  explained. — EdJ] 

7  The  leaned  4uid  worthy  Dr.  Lawrence, 
whom  Dr.  J^hnaoa  reape«ted  and  loved  as  hia 
phvaician  and  ,fiieiid.^BoswBi.i.. 

'.  My  friond  has,  in  tbia  letter,  relied  upon  my 
testimony,  with  a  oenfidence,  oC  which  the  ground 
has  escaped  my  recoi^tioo. — Boswej.!...  [Thia, 
^nd  a  subsequent  phrase  in  this  letter,  mast  have 
left  poor  Mr.  BaJwell  sorely  perplexed  between 
his  desire  to  stand' well  wkh  hn  countrymen,  and 
hb  inability  to  deny  Johnson's  assertion.  His 
evasion  is  awkWa^d  eaoush,  for  there  are  several 
paasages  in  his  Jounial  of  the  Tour  which  seem, 
D  not  to  justify,  at  least  to  excuse  Johnson's  ap- 
peal to  him ;  lor  instance,  Mr.  Boswell's  obaer- 
vafSoo,  trnte^  20th  October,  on  "  the  eanfideni 
earele$9net$  of  the  statements  with  which  he 
and  Dr.  Johnson  were  so  constantly  deeehed  and 
prevoked  "—En.] 


word,  when  better  evidence,  if  he  had-  it| 
majf  be  easily  produced/  .But  so  far  as  we 
eas  "tnd, .  the  £rse  language  was  never 
written  till  very  lately  for  the  purposes  of 
religion.  -  A  nation  that  cannot  write,  or 
a  languapfe  that  was  never  written,  has  no 
manusenpts. 

"  But.whatever  he  has  he  never  offered 
to  show..  If  old  manuscripts  should  how 
be  mentioned,  I  should,  unless  there  were 
more  evidence  than  can  he  easily  had, 
suppdse  them  another  proof  of  Scotch  con- 
spiracy in  national  falsehood. 

"  Ek)  not .  censure  the^  expression;  yon 
know  it  t9  be  true. 

''Dr.  lifemis'sxiuestioa  is  so  narrow  as 
to  allow  no  speculation;  and  I  have  n^ 
ffusts  before  hie  but  those  which  his  advo^ 
cate  has  produced  against  you. 

"  I  consulted  thid  morning  the  president 
of  the  London  Collme  of  Physicians,  who 
s&ys,  that  with  us,  ifoelor  ^  pkyeiek  (wt 
do  not  say  docjtor  of  medicine)  is  the  high- 
est title  that  a  practiser  of  physick  can 
have;  that  <f  oof  or  impHes  not  only  phyn- 
tianj  but  teacher  of  physick;  that  every 
doeiof  IS  legally  tLpkyeieitm ;  but  no  man, 
not  9,  doctor y  can  pracHse  phune-  but  by 
Heenae  paitiicularly  granted.  The  ^doctor 
rate  is^  a  license  of  itself.  It  seems  to  ns  a 
very,  slender  cause  of  prosecution. 

"1  am  now<  engaged,  but  in  a  little  time  1 
hope  to  do  all  you  would  have.  My  com- 
pKments  to  madam  and  Veronica.  I  am, 
sir,  your  most  humble,  servant, 

.  **  Sim.  Johmsoh." 

^  What  words  were  used  by  Mr.  Mac^- 

F hereon  in  his  letter  to  the  venerable  sage, 
have  never  heard:  but  they  are  generally 
said  to  have  been  or  a  nature  very  different 
fVom  the  language  of  literar^r  contest.  Dr. 
Johnson'ftniiswer  appeared  in  the  newspa- 
pers of  the  day,  anid  has  eince  been  fre- 
quendy  reptubliahed;  but  not  with  perfect' 
accuracy.  I  giv^  it  as  dictated  to  me  by 
himself,-  written  down  in  his  presence,  and 
authenticated  by  a  note  in  his  own  hand- 
writing, <'7Att,  /  tJmk^  i$  «  true  copy\*> 

"  Ma.-  Jamss  MACP^EHSoit/^I  received 
your  footi^h  and  impudent  letter.  Any 
violence  ofiered  me,  I  shall  do  my  best  to 
repel;  and  what  I  cannot  do  for  myself,  the 
law  shall  do  for  me^  I  hope  I  never  shall 
be  deterred  from  delecting  what  I  think. a 
cheat,  by  the  menaces  of  a  mfiian. 

"  What  would  you  have  me  retract?  I 
thought  your  book  an  Imposture;  I  think  it 
an  imposture  still.  For  this  opinion  I  have 
given  my  reasons  to  the  pubuck,  which  I 


9  I  have  depoaited  it  iiite  Briilih  Ma 
BoawKLL. 
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bere  dlu-e  yoa  to  refute.  Ya^r  rage  I  defy. 
Your  abilities,  since  ^our  Homer,  are  ^not 
•o  formidable;  and  what  I  hear  of  ypur 
morals  inclines  me  to  pay  regard  not  to 
what  yoti  shall  Bay>  but  to  what  you  shall 
prove.  Yon  may  print  this  ir  vou  will. 
"  Sam.  JoBirsoir.*' 

Mr.  Maepherson  little  knew  the  character 
of  Dr.  Johnson,  if  he  supposed  that  he 

man 


could  be  easily  intimida 
was  ever  more  remarkable'  for  pei^oal 
courage.  He  had,  indeed,  an  awibl  dread 
of  death,  or  rather,  "  of  something  after 
death:"  and  what  rational  man^  who  se- 
riouriy  thinks  of  quitting  all  that  he  has 
ever  known,  a|id  ^ing  into  a  new  and  un- 
known state  of  being,  cap  be  without  that 
dread?  But  his  fear  was  from  reflection; 
his  courage  natural.  His  fear,  in  that  one 
instance,  was  the  result  of  philosophical 
and  religious  consideration.  He  feared 
death,  but  he  feared  noticing  else»  not  even 
what  might  occasion  death. 
^^  I^Fear  was  indeed  a  sensation  to 
^]^  which  Dr.  Joimson  was  an  utter 
stranger,  excepting  when  some  sud- 
den i^prehensiona  seized  him  that  he  was 
going  to  die  I  and  even  then,  he  kept^all  his 
wits  About  him,  to  express  the  Inost  hum-- 
bie  and  pathetic  petitions  to  the  Ahniffhty: 
and  when  the  first  paralytic  stroke  took  liis 
speech  from  him,  he  instantly  set  about 
composing  a  prayer  in  Latin,  at  once  to  de<* 
precate  God?s  mercy,  to  satisfjr  himself  that, 
iiis  mental  powers  remained  unimpaired,  and 
to  keep  them  in  exercise,  that  tney  might 
not  perish  by  permitted  stagnation. 

When  one  day  he  had  at  Streatham  ta- 
ken tincture  of  antiiAony  instead  of  enketie 
wine)  for  a  vomit,  he  ^yas  himself  the'  per- 
son to  direct  what  should  be  done  for  him, 
and  managed  with  as  much  coolness  and 
deliberation  as  if  he  had  been  prescribing 
lor  an  indifferent  person.]; 

Many  instances  of  his  reeolution  may  be 
mentioned.  One  day,  at  Mr.  Beauclerk's 
house  in  the  country,  when  two  large  dogs 
were  fightinff  i,  he  went  up  to  them,  and 
lieat  them  till  they  separated;  and  at  anoth- 
er time,  when  told  or  the  danger  there  was 
that  a  gun  might  bi^t  if  charged  with  ma- 
ny balls,  he  put  in  six  or  seven,  and  fired  it 
off  against  a  wall.  Mr.  Langtpn  told  me, 
that  when  they  were  swimming  together, 
near  Oxford,  he  cautioned  Dr.  Johnson 
Sffainst  a  pool,  which  was  reckoned  partio- 
ularly  dangerous;  upon  which  Johnson  di- 


^  t'^When  we  inquired/'  flays  Mn..Piozzi, 
**  into  the  tmth  of  thii  story,  be  aiwwered/tbe 
dogs  have  been  somewhat  magnified,  I  believe. 
They  were,  as  I  remember,  two  stoat  Yoong 
pointers ;  bat  the  story  has  gained  but  little." 
•PJo'W,  p.  88.  This  stoiy  was  told  ante,  p. 
^38.— Ed.]  ^ 


reclly  swam^  into  it.  He  told  me  him- 
self that  one  night  he  was  attacked  iB  the 
street  by  four  mep,  to  whom  he  would  not 
yiHd,  but  keot  them  all  atba^,  till  the  watch 
came  up,  ana  carried  both  ium  and  them  to 
the  round-house.  In  the  playhouse  at 
Lichfield,  as  Mr.  Garrick  inlbnned  me, 
Johnson  having  for  a  ikioment  quitted  a 
chair  which  Was  placed  for  him  between 
the  side*s^nes,  a  gentleman  took  poaocasiott 
of  it,  andy  when  Johnson  on  his  return  ci- 
villy demanded  his  seat,  rudely  reAiaed  to 
give  it  up;  upon  which  Johnson  laid  hold 
of  il,  ana  tosaed  him  and  the  chair  into  the 
pit  3.  Foote,  who  so  successfully  revived 
tHe  old  comedy,  by  exhibiting  living^  char 
acters,  had  resolved  to  imitate  Johnson  on 
the  stage,  expecting  great  profits  from  his 
ridicule  of  so  celebrated  a  man.'  Johnson 
bdn^  informed  of  his  intention,  and  being 
at  dinner  at  Mr.  Thomas  Davies'a,  the 
bookseller,  iroip  whom  I  had  the  story,  he 
asked  Hr.  Davies, "  what  was  the  common 
price  of  an  oak  stick?  *'  and  being  aaswer- 
ed  sixpence,  "Why  then,  sir,"  said  he, 
"give  me  leave  to  send  your  servant  to 
purchase  me  a  shiUiing  one*.  I'll  have. a 
double  quantity;  for  I  am  told  Foote  means 
to  take  me  off,  as  he  calls  it,  and  1  am  de- 
termined the  fellow  shall  not  do  it  with  im- 
punity.'' Davies  took  care  to  acquaint 
Foote  of  this,,  which  effectually  checked  the 
wantonness  of  the  raimiek.  Mr.  Macpher 
son's  pienacesmade  Johnson  provide  him 
self  with  the  same  implement  of  defence ; 
and  had  he  been  attacxed,  I  have  no  doubt 
that,  old  as  he  was,  he  would  have  made 
his  corporal  prowess  be  felt  as  much  as  his 
intellectual. 

His  *<  Journey  to  the  Western  Islands  of 
Scotland*^'  is  a  most  valnaUe  perform- 
ance. It  abounds  in  extensive  philosophi- 
cal views  of  society,  and  in  ingenious  sen- 
timent and  lively  description.  A  consider- 
able part  of  it,  indeed,  consists  of  specula- 
tions, which,  man^  years  before  he  saw 
the  wild  regions  which  we  visited  togeth- 
er«  probab^  had  employed  his  attention, 
though  the  actual  sight  of  those  scenes  un- 
doubtedly quickened  and  augmented  them. 
Mr.  Orme,  the  very  able  historian,  agreed 
with  me  in  this^  opinion,  which  he  thus 
strongly  expressed:  "There  Bfe  in  that 
book  thoughts,  which,  by  long  revolution 
in  the  great  mind  of  Johnson,  have  been 
formed  and  polished  Ukb  pebbles  rolled  in 
tlie  ocean  ?  "  * 

That  he  was  to  some  degree  of  excess 
a  true  horyi  Eagluhman,  so  as  to  have  en- 
tertained an  undue  prejudice  against  both 
the  country  and  the  people  of  Scotland,  must 
be  ajk>wed.    But  it  was  a  prejudice  of  the 


'  [If  Mik  Flozzi  had  reported  any  statement  so 
obviously  exaggerated  as  thii,  Mr.  Bonv^  would 
have  lieeii  very  iodignaat— ^En.] 
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nead,and  not  of  the  heart  \  He  had  no 
ilt-will  to  the  Scotch;  for,. if  he  bad  been 
eooflcious  of  that^  he  never  would  huVe 
thrown  .himself  into  the  bosom  of  their 
countiy;  and  trusted  to  the  protection  of  its 
remote  Inhabitants  with  a  fearless  confi- 
dence. His  remark  upon  the  nakedness  of 
the  country,  from  ita  being  denuded  of 
trees^  was  made  after  having  travelled  two 
hundred  miles '  along  the  eastern  coast, 
where  certainly  trees  are  not  to  be  found 
n^ar  the  road;  and  he  said  it  was/*  a  map  of 
the  road  "which  he  ofave.  His  disbelief  of 
the  authehticitv  of  the  poems  ascribed  to 
Oasian,  a  Highland  bard^  was  confirmed  in 
the  course  or. his  journey,  by  a  Verv  strict 
examination  of  the  evidence  oflered  for  it; 
and  although  their  atithenticity  was  made 
too  much  a  national  point  by  the  Scotch, 
there  were  many  respectable  persons  in 
that  country,  who  did  not  concur  in  this: 
ao  that  his  judgment  ,^pon  the  question 
QUffht  not  to  be  decried,  even  by  those  vrtio 
di^er  from  him.  As  to  myself^  I  can  only 
say,  upon  a  subject  now  become  very  unin- 
teresting, that  when  the  iVagments  of  High- 
land poetry  first  came  out,  I  wll  much 
pleaa^  with  their  wild  peculiarity,  and  was 
one  of  those  who  stibscribed  to  enable  their 
editor,  Mr.  Macpherson,  then  a  young  man, 
to  make  a  search  in  the  Highlamu  and 
Hebrides  for  a  long  poem  in  the  Erse  lan- 
guage, which  was  reported  to  be  preserved 
somewhere  in  those  regions.  But  when 
there  came  forth  an  Spick  poem  in  six 
books,  ^ith  all  the  common  circumstances 
of  former  compositions  of  that  nature;  and 
when,  upon  an  attentive  examination  of  it, 
there  was  found  a  perpetual  recurrence  of 
the  same  ima&res  ivhich  appear  in  the  frag- 
ments; and  when  no  ancient  manuscript,  to 
authenticate  the  work,  was  deposited  in 
any  publick  library,  though  that  was  insist- 
ed on  as  a  reasonable  proof,  who  could  for- 
bear to  doubt? 

Johnson^  grateful  acknowledgments  of 
kindness  received  in  the  course  of  this  tour 
completely  refute  the  brutal  reflections  which 
have  been  thrown  out  against  him,  as  if  he 
had  made  an  ungrateful  return;  and  his  deli- 
cacy in  sparing  in  his  book  those,  who,  we 
find,  from  his  lietters  to  Mrs.  Thrale,  were 
just  objects  of  censure  %  is  much  to  be  ad- 


>  [Tbb  it  a  diitiiictioii  which  the  Editor  ii  oot 
sure  that  be  vodentaiids.  Did  Mr.  Boswell  think 
that  he  Improved  Che  case  by  reprefeDting  John- 
■oo's  dUiko  of  Seotlaod  as  the  rssvlt  not  of  feel- 
ing bat  of  reason  f  In  truth,  in  the  printed  Jonr- 
naT  of  his  Tour,  there  is  nothing  that  a  fair  and 
Hberaf  Scotchman  can  or  doea  complain  of;  bat 
hji  convemtion  k  M\  of  the  harihoit  and' often 
mo0t  onioat  aaieaams  aninat  the  Scotch,  nation- 
ally  and  individoaUj.— £d.] 

'  [The  oaly  penon  cearared  ia  thsPO  letton  is 
filr  A.  Macdonaid,  to  whom  Boawell  no  denbt 


mired.  [We  have  seen  his  kind  ac-  En 
knowledgment  of  Macleod's  hospitality  >, 
and  the  loss  of  poor  Col  is  record^  in 
his  joun;ial  in  affectionate  and  pathetic 
terms.]  His  candour  and  amiable  disposi- 
tion is  conspicuous  from  his  conduct,  when 
informed  by  Mf.  Macleod,  of  Rasav,  that 
he  had  committed  a  miatake,  whicn  gave 
that  gentleman  some  uneasiness.  He  wrote 
him  [as  we  have  seen}  a  courteous  and 
kind  letter,  and  inserted  in  the  newspapers 
an  advertisement,  correcting  the  ipistake^.  . 
'  Th^  observations  of  my  ijnend  Mr.  D  emp- 
ster^  in  a  letter  written  to  me,  soon  after 
he  had  read  Dr.  Johnson's  book,  are  so  just 
and  liberal,  that  they  cannot  be  too  ofteD 
repeated. 

'**  There  is  nodiing  in  the  book,  from  be- 
ginning to  end.  that  a  Scotchman  need  to 
take  amiss.  What  he  says  of  the  country 
is  true;  and  his  observations  on  the  people 
are  what  must  naturally  occur  to  a  sensible^ 
observing,  and  reflecting  inhabitant  of  a 
convenient  metropolis,  where  a  man  on  thir- 
ty pounds  a  year  may  be  better  accommo- 
daied  with  all  the  little  Wants  of  life,  than 
Col  or  Sir  Man. 

**  I  am  charmed  with  his  researches  con- 
cerning the  Erse  language,  and  the  antiqui- 
ty of  their  manuscripts.  I  am  quite  con- 
vinced; and  I  shall  rank  Ossian  and  his  Fin- 
gals  and  Oscars  amongst  ihe  nursery  tales, 
not  the  trpe  history  of  our  country,  in  all 
time  to  come. 

"  Upon  the  whole,  the  lk)ok  dannot  dis- 
please, for  it  has  no  p|retensions.  The  au- 
thour  neithe;*  says  he  is^  a  geographer,  nor 
an  antiquarian,  nor  very  learnt  in  the  his- 
tory of  Scotland,  nor  a  naturalist,  nor  a  fo»- 
silist.  The  manners  of  the  people,  and  the 
(kce  of  the  country,  are  fill  ne  attempts  to 
describe,  or  seems  to  have  thought  of. 
Much  were  it  to  be  wished,  that  tbey  who 
have  travelled  Into  more  remote,  and  of 
course  more  curiouft  reffions,  had  all  poa- 
sessed  his  good  sense.  Of  the  state  of  learn 
ing,  his  observations  on  Glasgow  university 
show  he  has  fortned  a  very  sound  judgment 
He  understands  our  climate  too  ;  and  he 
has  accurately  observed  the  changes,  how- 
ever slow  and  imperceptible  to  us,  which 
Scotland  has  undergone,  in  consequence  of 
the  blessings  of  liberty  and  internal  peace." 
•        •        •      .  •        •■       • 

Mr.  Knox,  another  native  of  Scotland, 


aHadea,  bat  whom  hu  delicacy  did  not  spare. 
See  ante,  p.  872. — Ed.] 

*  [See  ante,  p.  416.-*Ei>.] 

*  See  ante,  p.  MO. — ^Bo8weu«. 

*  [Boa^ell  was  so  vehemently  attacked  bj  h« 
eoantryman,  as  if  he  wera  parHeepg  mmtnss 
with  Dr.  Johnson,  that  he  thooglit  it  expedient  to 
prodoee  these  Iff ftmoma  Swtarum  in  his  own 
■  -      .— Bd.1 
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who  has  suioe  made  the  same  tour,  and  pub- 
lished an  account  of  it,  i9.e((uaU/  liberaL 

"  1  have  read,'.'  says  he,  *'  his  book  again 
and  again,  travelled  wi^h  him  A-om  Berwick 
(o  Glenelg,  through  countries  with  which  I 
am  well  acquainted;  sailed  with  ,him  from. 
Glenelg  to  Rasaj,  Sky,  Rum,  Col,  Mull,  and 
Icolmkill,  but  huve.not  been  able  to  correct 
him  in  any  matter  of  consequence.  I  have 
oAen  admired  the  accuracv,  the  precision, 
and  the  .justness  of  what  ne  advances,  re- 
specting both  the  country  and  the  people. 

"  The  Doctor  has  every  where  delivered 
his  sentiments  with  freedom,  and  in  many 
instances  with  a  seeming  regard  for  the 
benefit  of  the  inhabitautB,  and  the  ornament 
of  the  country.  His  remarks  on  the  want 
of  trees  and  Iiedgea  for  shade,  as  well  as  for 
shelter  to  the  cattle,  >re  well  founded,  and 
merit  the  thanks,  not  the  illiberal  censure  of 
the  natives.  He  also  felt  ibr  the  distresses 
of  the  Highlanders,  and  explodes  with  great 
propriety    the  bad    management   of  the 

f  rounds,  and  the  neglect  of  timber  in  the 
[ebrides." 

Having  quoted  Johnson's  just  compli- 
ments on  the  Rasay  family^  he  savs, 

"  On  the  other  hand,  I  iound  this  family 
equally  lavish  in  their  encomiums  upon  the 
Doctor's  conversation,  and. his  subsequent 
civilities  to  a  young  g[entieman  ofthat  coun- 
try, who,  upon  waitmg  upon  him  at  Lon- 
don, wad  well  received,  and  experienced  all 
the  attention  and  regard  that  a  warm  friend 
could  bestow^  Mr.  Macleod  havijng  also 
been  in  London,  waited  upon  the  Doctor, 
who  provided  a  magnificent  and  expensive 
entertainment  m  honour  of  his  old  Hebri- 
dean  acquaintance^'' 

And,  talking  of  the  military  road  by  Fort 
Augustus,  he  says, 

"  By  this  road,  though  one  of  the  most 
rugged  in  Great  Britain,  the  celebrated  Dr. 
Johnson  passed  from  Inverness  to  the  Heb- 
ride  Isles.  .His observations  on  the  country 
and  people  are  extremely  correct,  judicious, 
and  mstruDtive  i." 

Mr.  Tytler,  the  acute  and  able  vindicator 
of  Mary,  Queen  of  Scots,  in  one  of  his  let- 
ters to  Mr.  James  Elphinstone^  published 
in  that  gentleman's  "  Forty  Years'  Corres- 
pondence," says, 

«  I  read  Dr.  Johnsot^'s « Tour '  with  very 
treat  {pleasure.  Some  few  errors  he  has 
fallen  into,  but  of  no  great  importance, 
and  those  are  lost  in  the  numberless  beau- 
ties of  his  work. 

<*  If  1  had  leisure,  I  could  perhaps  point 
out  the  most  exceptionable  places;  but  at 
present  I  am  in  the  country,  and  have  not 
nis  book  at  hand.  It  is  plain  he  meant  to 
•peak  weU  of  Scotland;  and  he  has  in  my 
apprehension  done  us  great  honour  in  the 


*  Page  lOSw^BotwxLx.. 


most.oapital  article,  the  character  of  the  ifr- 
habitants." 

His  private  letters  .to  Mm.  Thrale,  writ- 
ten during  the  course  of  his  journey,  which 
therefore  may  be  supposed  to  conyey  his 
genuine  feelings  at  the  time,  abound  ib 
such  benignant  sentiment  towards  the  peo- 
ple who  showed  him  civilities,  that  na  man 
whose  temper  is  not  very  harsh  a^d  soar 
can  retain  a  doubt  of  the  goodness  of  }us 
heart.    • 

It  is  painful  to  recoUect  Wth  what  ran- 
cour he  was  assailed  by  numbers  of  shallow 
irritable  North  Britons,  cm  account  of  hb 
supposed  injurious  treatment  of  their  conn- 
try  and  bountrymen,  in  his  ."  Journey." 
Had  there  been  any.  just  ground  for  such  a 
charge,  would  the  .virtuous  and  candid 
Dempster  have  given  his  ppinion  of  the 
book,  in  the  terms  in  which  I  have  quoted? 
Would  tlie  patriotic  Knox^  have  spoken  of 
it  as  he  has  done?  Would  Mr.  Tytler^ 
surely 

<> iL  Sefff,  if  evsr  8eot  tfwre  were," 

have  expressed  himself  thus?  And  let  mc 
add,  thU,  citizen  of  the  world  as  I  hoU  my 
self  to  be,  I  have  that  degree  of  pred3ectioD 
for  myn^itale  so.'tim,  nay,  I  have  that  iust 
sense  of  the  merit  of  an  ancient  nation, 
which  has  been  ever  renowned  for  its  val 
o^r,  which  in  former  times  maintained  its 
independence  against  a^ powerful  neighbour, 
and  m  modern  times  has  been  equally  dia- 
tin^uished  Ipr  its  ingenuity  and  industry  in 
civilized  life,  ihaVI  should  have  felt  a  gene- 
rous indignation  at  any  injustice  done  to  iu 
Johnson  treated  Scotland  no  worse  ihun  he 
did  even  his  best  frjeqds,  whose  characters 
he  used  to  give  as  they  appeared  to  him, 
both  in  light  and  shade.  Some  people,  who 
had  not  exercised  their  minds  sufficiently, 
condemned  him  for  Censuring  his  .friends. 
But  sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  whose  philosoph- 
ical penetration  and  justness  or  thinking 
were  not  less  known  to  those^^ho  Uved 
with  him,  than  his  genius  in  his  art  admir- 
ed by  the  world,  explain^  his  conduct 
thus: 

"  He  was  fond  of  discrimination,  which 
he  could  not  show  without  pointing  out  the 
bad  as  well  as  the  good  in  every  character; 
and  as  his  friends  were  those  whose  charac- 
ters he  knew  best,  they  afforded  him  the 
best  opportunity  for  showing  the  acuteness 
of  his  judgment. " 

He  expressed  to  his  fViend>  Mr.  Windham 
of  Norfolk  ^,  his  wonder  at  the  extreme 


'  I  observed  with  mnch  rasret,  while  the  fiat 
edition  was  psMiog  thrp«gfa-&e  press  (Augntt, 
1790),  that  tfaii  iogeoioas  gendeinaa  ii  dead. — 
BoawKLi.. 

'  [The' Right  Hononreble  WHIiiim  Windham 
of  Felbrigg|,  boro  J750,  died  1810.  He  ealtivated 
JohBMm*n  acqaaintuce  Ibr  tiM  lait  lew  jsan  aC 
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Jealousy  ^  of  ihe  Scotch,  and  their  reaenlr. 
ment  at  haviiig  their  country  deecjnbed  by 
him  as  it  really  was;  when  to  say  that  it 
-was  a  country  as;  good  as  England  would 
have  been  a  ffross  falsehood.    "  None  of 
xiSi**. said  he, 'Mvould.be  offended  if. a  f(^r- 
etg^ner  who  has  travelled  here  should  say, 
that  vines  and  olives  do  n't  grow  in  Eng- 
land."   And  as  to  his  prejudice  against  the 
Scotch,  which  I  always  ascribed  to  that  na- 
tionality which  he  observed  in  ihein^  belaid 
.to  the  same  genileman,  . "  When  I  find  a 
.  Scotchman,  to  whom  an  Englishman  is  as 
a  Scotchman,  that  Scotchman  sHallbe  asaa 
finglishman- to  me/'    His  intimacv  with 
many  gentlemen. of  Scotland,  and  his  em- 
ploying so  many  natives  of  that'  country^  «S 
his  amanuenses,  prove  that  his  prejudice 
w^  not  virulent;  and  I  have  deposited  in 
the  British  Museum,  amonigst  other  pieces 
orhis  writing,  the  following  note  iU' answer 
to  one  from  me,  asking  if  he  would  meet 
me  at  dinner  at  the  Mitre,  though  a  friend 
.   cjf  mine,  a  Scotchman,  Was  to  be  there: 
<'  Mr.  JohTison  does  not  see  why  Mr. 
Bos  well  should  suppose  a  Scotchman  less 
acceptable  than  aivy  pth^r  man.    He  will 
beat  the  Mitre.'? 

My  much-valued  friend  Dr.  Barnard,  now 
Bishop  of  Killaloe,  havintf  once  expressed 
to  him  .an  apprehension  Uiat  if  he  should 
visit  Ireland  he  might  treat  the  people  of 
that  country  more  unfavourably  than  he  had 
done  the  Scotch,  he  answered,  whh  strong 
pointed  double-edged  wit, "  Sir,  you  have 
no  rieASon  to  be  luraid  of  me.  *  The  Irish 
are  not  in  a  conspiracy  to  cheat  the  world 
by  false  representations  of  the  merits  of 
their  countrymen.  NO)  sir:  the  Irish. are  a 
fair  people; — ^they  never  speak  well  of  one 
ifarph.  another."  [Mr.  Mnrphv  relates 
E«Hy,  that  Johnson  one  day  asked  him, 
p.  105.  <«  Have  you  observed  the  difierence 
between  your  own  country,  impudence  and 
Scotch  impudence  ? "  Murphy  answering  in 
the  negative;  "  Then  I  will  tell  you,"  said 
Johnson:  ^'  the  .impudence  of  an  Irislunan 
is  the  impudence  or  a  fly  that  buzzes  about 
you,  and  you  put  it  away,  but  it  returns 
again,  and  still  flutters  and  teases.  The  im-r 
pudence  of  a  Scotchman  is  the  impudence; 
of  a  leech  that  fixes  and  sucks  your  blood.*' 
^.  Johnson  told  me  of  an  instance  of  Scottish 
nationality,  which  made  a  very  unfavoura- 


hJ8  life  with  great  assiduity,  as  will  be  seen  in  the 
last  ^Inme  of  this  wo^rk. — Es.] 

'  [We  may  be  allowed  to  express  oar  wonder 
at  the  extreme  prejadioe  of  Johnson  against  Scot- 
land and  the  Sootch;  which  is  the  more  snrpris- 
ing,  because  he  was  himself  a  jacoH/e,  and  many 
of  his  earliest  acquaintance  imd  some  of  his  neat- 
est friends  were  Scotch  {.ante^  p.  169).  The 
Editor  has  a  strong  sospicion  that  there  w%i  some 
personal  cause  &t  this  uqreasonaUe^  aad,  ai  it 
appears,  tmoeeotmla^/e  antipathy. — ^E^.J 


ble  impression  upon  his  mind.  A  Scotchman 
of  some  consideration  in  London  solicited  • 
him  to  recommend  by  the  weight  of  hjs 
learned  authority,  to  be  master  of  an 
JElnglish  school,  a  person  of  whom  he  who 
recommended,  him  confessed  he  knew  no 
rn^ore  but  that  he  was  his  countryman. 
Johnson  was  shocked  .a^,this  unconscien- 
tious conduct.  . 

All  the  miserable  ciavillings  against  his 
<<  Journey,"  in  newspapers,  magazines, 
and  other  fugitive  publications,  I  can  speak 
from  certain  knowledge,  only  furnished 
him  with  sport.  At  last  there  came  oyt 
a  scurrilous  volume.^,  larger  than  Johnson^ 
owi;i,  filled  with  malignant  abuse,  under  a 
name,  real  or  fictitious,  of  some  low  man  in 
an  obscure  comer  of  Scotland,  though  sup- 
posed to  be  the  work  of  another  Scotchman, 
who  has  found  means  to  make  himself  well 
known  both  in  Scotland  and  England. 
The  efiect  which  it.haiiupon  Johnson  was, 
to  prpdqce  this  pleasant  observation  to 
Mr.  Seward,  to  whom. he  lent  the  book: 
«  This  fellow  must  be  a  blockhead.  They 
don't  know  how  to  go  about  their. abuse. 
Who  will  read  a  ^ye  shilling  book  affainst 
me?  J>fo«  ar^  if  they  had  wit,  they  shoukl 
•have  kept  pelting  me  with  pamphlets." 

"  MR.    BOS  WELL   TO   DR.   JOHNSON 

«*  Edinbuifh,  ISlU  Feb.  177S 

<'  You  would  have  been  very  well  pleas 
ed  if  you  had  dined  with  me  to-day.  I 
had  for  my  guest,  Macquharrie,  vouoff 
Maclean  of  Col,  the  successor  of  our  iriena, 
a  very  amiable  man,  though  not  marked 
witli  such  active  qualities  as  his  brother; 
Mr.  Maclean  of  Torioisk  in  Mull  3,  a  fen- 
tlemiin  of  Sir  Allan's  family;  and  two  of  the 
dan  Grant;  so  that  the  Highland  and  He«- 
bridean  genius  reigned.  We  had  a  great 
deal  of  conversation  about  you,  and  dpnk 
your  health  in  a  bumper.  "^The  toast  was 
not  proposed  by  me^  which  is  a  circum- 
stance to  be  remarked,  for  I  am  now  «o 
connected  with  you,  ^at  any  thing  that 
I  can  aay  or  do  to  your  honour  has  not 
the  value  of  an  additional  complnnent.  It 
is  only  'giving  you  a  guinea  out  of  that 

s  [Hiis  was,  no  d«iibt.  Dr.  M^Niool'a  book, 
which  has  been  more  than  once  refeired  to.  Itis 
styled  **  Reiiarlm  on  Dr.  Samuel  Jofanson's  Joor- 
ney  to  the  Hebricles,  &c,  by  the  Rev.  Donakl 
M'Nicol,  A.  M,  MiniBter  of  Lismore,  in  AncyU- 
shire. ' '  It  had,  by  way  of  motto,  a  citatk>n  tn>m 
Ray^s  Proverb§ :  **Okl  men  and  traveltere  lis 
by  authority.'*  It  was  not  winted  till  1779.  The 
second  Scotchman',  whom  Mr.  Boswell  supposes 
to  haye  helped  m  this  work.  Sir  James  Mackin- 
tosh very' reasonably  snrmiMs  to^have  been  Mao- 
phemon. — ^Ed.] 

-  '  [Maclean  of  Torlonk  was  grandfather  to  the 
Marehioneas  of  Northampton.— Wai«tkii 
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treuuTP  of  admiration  which  ahready  belongs 
to  yon,  and  which  is  no  hidden  treasure;  fori 
suppose  my  admiration  of  youls  co-existent 
WLtti  the  Knowledge  of  my  character. 

*<  I  find  that  the  Higiilanders  and  Hebri- 
deans  in  general  an?  much  fonder  of  your 
'  Journey,'  than  the  low-country  or  hither 
Scots.  One  of  the  Grants  said  to-day,  that 
he  was  sure  you  were  a  man  of  a  g^)od 
heart,  and  a  candid  man,  and  seemed  to 
hope  he  should  be  able  to  convince  you  of 
Ihe  antiauity  of  a  ffood  proportion  of  the 

r)em8  or  Ossian.  Afler  all  that  has  passed, 
think  the  matter  is  capable  of  beine  prov- 
ed to  a  certain  degree,  I  am  tokl  that 
Macpherson  got  one  old  Erse  MS.  from 
Glanranald,  for  the  restitution  of  which  he 
executed  a  formal  obligation:  and  it  is  af- 
firmed, that  the  Gaelick  (call  it  Erse  or  call 
it  Irish)  has  been  written  in  the  Highlands 
and  Hebrides  for  many  centuries.  It  is 
reasonable  to  suppose,  that  such  of  the  in- 
habitants as  acquired  any  learning,  possess- 
ed the  art  of  writing  as  well  as  tneir  Irish 
neighbours  and  Celtick  cousins;  and  the 
questioft  is,  can  sufficient  evidence  be  shown 
of  this? 

<<  Those  who  ^re  skilled  in  andent  writ- 
ings can  determine  the  age  of  MSS.,  or  at 
least  can  ascertain  the  century  in  which 
they  were  written;  and  if  men  of  veracity, 
who  are  so  skilled,  shall  tell  us  that  MSS. 
in  the  possession  of  families  in  the  High- 
lands and  isles  are  the  works  of  a  remote 
age,  I  think  we  should  be  convinced  by 
their  testimony. 

"  There  is  now  come  to  this  city,  Ra- 
nakl  Macdouald  frotn  the  Isle  of  Egg,  who 
has  several  MSS.  of  E^rse  poetry,  which 
he  wishes  to  publish  by  subsenptioh.  I 
have  engaged  to  take  three  copies  of  the 
book,  the  price  of  which  is  to  be  six  shil- 
lings, as  I  would  subscribe  for  all  the  Erse 
that  can  be  printed,  be  it  old  or  new,  that 
the  language  may  be  preserved.  This  man 
says,  that  some  of  his  manuscripts  are  an- 
cient; and,  to  be  sure,  one  of  them  which 
was  shown  to  me  does  appear  to  have  the 
duskiness  of  antiquity. 

•     .       •  •  •       '  •  • 

"  The  inouiry  is  not  yet  quite  hopeless, 
and  I  should  think  that  the  exact  truth 
may  be  discovered,  if  proper  means  be  used. 
I  am,  &c.  «  James  Boswell." 

"to   JA.MB8   BOSWBLL,  ESQ. 

«•  25tb  Feb.  177S. 

''Dear  sir, — I  am  sorry  that  I  couki  get 
no  books  for  my  friends  in  Scotland.  Mr. 
Strahan  has  at  last  promised  to  send  two 
dozen  to  }rou.  If  they  come,  put  the  name 
of  my  friends  into  them;  you  may  cut 
them  out  i,  and  paste  them  with  a  little 
starch  in  the  book. 

*  From  a  liat  in  his  handwriting  — BoawBLXM 


**  Tim  then  are  going  wild  about  Oaatan- 
Why  do  you  think  any  part  can  be  proved  ? 
The  dusky  manuscript  of  E^g  is  probably 
not  fii\y  years  okl:  if  it  be  an  hundred,  it 
proves  nothing.  The  tale  of  Glanranald 
IS  no  proof/  Has  Glanranald  told  it?  Gan  be 
prove  it?  There  are,  f  believe,  no  Erae 
manuscripts.  None  of  the  old  families  had 
a  single  tetter  in  Erae  that  we  heard  of. 
You  say  it  is  likely  that  they  could  write 
The  learned,  if  any  learned  there  were, 
could;  but  knowing  by  that  learning  some 
written  language,  in  that  hinguage  tkey 
Wrote,  as  letters  had  never  been  applied  to 
their  own.  If  there  are  manuscripts,  let 
them'  be  shown,  with  some  proof  that  they 
are  not  forged  foT  the  occasion.  You  say 
many  can  remember  parts  of  Ossian.  -  I  be- 
lieve all  those  parts  are  versions  of  the  En- 
glish; at  least  there  is  no  proof  of  tbezr  an- 
tiquitv. 

<*  Macpherson  is  said  to  have  made  some 
translations  himself;  and  having  taught  a 
boy  to  write  it,  ordered  him  to  say  that  he 
had  learnt  it  of  his  grandmother.  ^  "The  boy, 
when  he  ^rew  up,  told  ihe  stonr.  This 
Mrs.  Williams  heard  at  Mr.  Strahan>s  ta- 
ble. Do  nH  be  credulous ;  yoQ  know  how 
little  a  Highlander  can  be  trusted.  Mac- 
pherson is,  so  far  as  I  kliow,  very  quiet 
Is  hot  that  proof  enough?  Every  thing  is 
against  him.  No  visible  manuscript:  no 
inscription  in  the  language:  no  correspon- 
^dence  amon^  friends :  no  transaction  of  busi- 
ness, of  which  a  single  scrap  remains  in  the 
ancient  families.  Macpherson's  pretence 
is  that  the  character  was  Saxon.  If  be  had 
not  talked  unskilfully  of  mamncripU^  he 
might  have  fought  with  oral  tradition  much 
longer.  As  to  Mr.  Grant's  information,  1 
suppose  he  knows  much  less  of  the  matter 
than  ourselves. 

"  In  the  mean  time,  the  bookseller  says 
that  the  sale^  is  sufficiently  quick.  They 
printed  four  thousand.  Correct  your  copy 
wherever  it  is  wrong,  and  bring  it  up. 
Your  friends  will  all  m  glad  to  see  yon.  I 
think  of  going  myself  into  the  country  about 
May. 

'<  I  am  sorry  that  I  have  not  managed  to 
send  the  book  sooner.  I  have  left  four  ibr 
you,  and  do  not  restrict  yon  absolutely  to 
follow  my  directions  in  the  distribution. 
You  must  use  your  own  discretion. 

<<Make  my  compliments  to  Mrs.  Bos 
well:  I  suppose  she  is  now  beginning  tr 
forgive  me.  I  am^  dear  sir,  your  humble 
servant,  "  Sam.  Johnsoh." 

[He  about  t!l]s  time  again  visited   _^ 
Oxford,  chiefly  it  would  seem  with  the 
friendly  design  of  having  Mr.  Garter  estab- 


'  Of  hii  "  Jonowiy  to  the  W< 
Seotkmd  *'— Boawxi.t 
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Sahed  t»  ridinfp-^xnasler  there,  under  the 
Duchen  of  Qtieeiiabeny'a  donation  K 

**i>tL  groBNsoiv  to  mrs.  thrals. 

»  Unl^ranlty  College  8d,MMcii,  1175. 
Lett.  T.  I.  «  The  fate  of  my  proposal  for 
'•  *"•  our  friend  Mr.  Carter  wAl  be  de- 
cided on  MonJavI  Those  whom  I  hare 
spoken  to  are  mU  friends.  I  have  not  abated 
any  part  of  the  entrance  or  payment,  for  it 
has  not  been  tbouffht  too  much,  and  I  hope 
he  will  have  scholars. 

**  I  am  vety  deaf;  and  yet  cannot  well 
help  being  much  in  company,  though  it  is 
often  very  uncomfortable.  But  when  I 
have  done  this  thing,  which  I  hope  is  a 
good  thing,  or  find  that  I  cannot  do  it,  I 
wish  to  live  a  while  under  your  care  and 
protection."] 

OnTuesday^  dlst  March,  I  arrived  in 
London;  and  on  repairing  to  Dr.  Johnson*s 
before  dinner,  found  him  in  his  study,  sit- 
ting with  Mr.  Peter  Garrick,  the  elder 
brother  of  David,  strongly  resembling  him 
in  countenance  and  voitee,  but  of  more  se- 
date and  placid  manners  2.  Johnaan  in- 
formed me,  that  thougk  Mr.  Beanclerk  was 
in  great  pain^  it  was  hoped  he  was  not 
in  danger,  ana  that  he  now  wished  to  con- 
sult Dr.  Heberden,  to  try  the  effect  of  a 
"neuf  vnder9tanding.*^  Both  at  this  in- 
terview, and  in  the  eveninj?  at  Mr.  Thrale^s, 
where  he  and  Mr.  Peter  Garrick  and  I  met 
•grain,  he  was  vehement  on  the  subject  of 
the  Ossian  controversy;  observing, "  We 
do  not'  know  that  there  are  any  ancient 
£rse  manuscripts;  and  we  have  no  other 
reason  to  disbelieve  that  there  are  men  with 
three  heads,  but  that  we  do  not  know  that 
there  are  any  sUch  men.'*  He  also  was 
outrageous  upon  his  supposition  that  my 
countrymen  "loved  Scotiand  better  than 
troth,*'  saying,  "  All  of  them, — ^nay,  not 
aNj^but  Jrove9  of  them,  would  come  up, 
and  attest  any  thing  for  the  honour  of  Soot- 
land."  He  also  persever^  in  his  wild  alle- 
gation, that  he  questioned  if  there  was  a 
tree  between  Edinburgh  and  the  English 
border  older  than  himwlf.  I  assured  him 
he  was  mistaken,  and  suggested  that  the 
pro])er  punishment  wouki  be  that  he  should 
receive  a.  stripe  at  every  tree  above  a  hun- 
dred years  old,  that  was  found  within  that 
space.  He  laughed,  and  said,  <'  I  believe  I 
might  submit  to  it  for  a  baubee.*^ 

The  doubts  which,  in  my  correspondence 
with  him,  I  had  ventured  to  state  as  to  the 

1'nstice  and  wisdom  of  the  conduct  of  Great 
Britain    towarda   die  American  colonies, 

• 

>  [For  a  farther  exphuoati^n  of  this  matter,  aee 
fo$t,  ntb  12th  March,  1776.<-Ed.] 

*  [dee  anie,  p.  479,  n.  and  po$t,  28d  Maich, 
1776.-.ED.] 
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while  I  at  the  ^ame  time'reqnested  that  he 
would  enable  me  to  inform  myself  upon 
that  momentous  subject^  he  had  altogether 
disregarded;  and  had  recently  published  a 
pamphlet,  entitled  *^  Taxation  no  Tyranny; 
an  Answer  to  the  Resolutions  and  Address 
of  the  American  Congress. "  • 

He  had  long  heme  .indulged  tioost  uo- 
fsTOurable   sentiments   of  our^  feHow-^ub^ 

rts  in  America.  For,  as  early  as  1^69, 
was  told  by  Dr.  John  Campbell,  that 
he  had  said  or  them,  <<  Sir,  thev  are  a  race 
'of  convicts,  and  ought  to  be  thankful  for 
any  thing  ^re  albw  thdm  short  of  hang* 
ing." 

Of  this  performance  I  avoided  to  talk 
^th  him;  tor  I  had  now  formed  a  clear 
and  settled  opinion,/  that  the  people  of 
America  were  well  warranted  to  resist  a 
claim  that  their  fellow-su^cts  in  the  moth- 
er-country should  have  the  entire  command 
of  their  fortunes,'  by  taxing  them  without 
their  own  consent :  and  the  extreme  vio- 
lence which  it  breathed  appeared  to  me  so 
unsuitable  to  the  mildness  of  a  christian 
philosopher,  and  so  directly  opposite  to 
the  principles  of  peace  which  he  had  so 
beautifully  recommended  in  his  pamphlet  re- 
specting Falkland's  Islands,  thatl  was  sor- 
i^  to  see  him  appear  in  so  imfavourable  a 
bght.  Besides,  I  could  not  perceive  in  it 
that  ability  of  argument,  or  that  felicity  of 
expression,  for  which  he  was,  upon  other 
occasions,  so  eminent.  Positive  assertion, 
sarcastical  severity, .  and  extravagant  ridi- 
cule, which  he  himself  reprobated  as  a  test 
of  truth,  we're  united  in  tnis  rhapsody. 
^  That  this  pamphlet  was  written  at  tha 
desire  of  those  who  rfere  then  in  power,  I 
have  no  doubt  3;  'and,  indeed,  he  owned  to 
me,  that  it  had  been  revised  and  curtailed 
by  sdme  of  them.  He  told  me  that  they 
had  struck  out  one  paasaffe,  which  was  to 
this  effect:  <<  That  tne  colonists  could  with 
no  solidity  argue  from  their  not  having 
been  taxed  While  rn  their  infancy,  that  they 
should  not  now  be  taxed.  We  do  not  put 
a  calf  into  the  p^iuffli;  we  wait  till  he  is  an 
ox."  He  said,  "  They  struck  it  out  either 
critically  as  too  ludicrous,  or  potitioally  as 
too  exasperating.  I  care  not  which.  It 
was  their  business.  If  an  architect  says 
I  will  build  five  stories,  and  the  man  who 
employs  him  says  I  will  have  ofily  three, 
the  employer  is  to  decide."  "Yes,  air 
(said  I),  in  ordinarv  cases.  But  should  it 
be  so  when  the  archkect  gives  his  skill  and 
labour  graiii  9  »* 

Unfavourable  as  I  am  constrained  to  say 
my  opinion  of  this  pamphlet  was,  yet  since 
it  was  congenial  with  the  sentiments  of 
numbers  at  that  time,  and  as  every  thing 
relating  to  the  writings  of  Dr.  Johnson  la 


s  [Yet  ise  atUe,  p.  161  and  n.— Ed.] 
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of  ixDoortanoe  it:Jitet»ry  history,  I  sbaU 
^erefare  insert  sotte  passages  which  wei^ 
straek  out,  it  does  not  'appear  why,  either 
by  himself  or  those  who  revised  it.  They 
appear  printed  in  a  few  proof  leaves  of  it  in 
n^  possession,  raarlced  with  oorrectioiis  ill 
his  own  handwriting.  I  shall  distinguish 
them  by  italiek§i 

T  In  the  paragraph  where  he  says,,  the 
Americans  were  melted,  to  resistance  by. 
European  intelligence  from  <<  men  whom 
they  Ihought  their  friends,  but  who  were 
friendk  oifty  to  themselves,"  there  followed 
—"  amd  made  by  their'  94fishnes9y  the  ene- 
.  mies  of  their  cowniry." 
.  And  tlie  next  paragraph  ran  thus: 

*'  On  the  original  contrivers  of  mischief, 
rather  than  on  those  whom  they  ha^e  delu- 
ded,Ml  an  iosnlted  nation  pour  out  its  ven- 
geance;" 

The  paragrapl  which  came  next  was  in 
these  woids: 

<*  Unhappy  is  that  country  in  which  men 
eon  hope  fir  advancement  byfivouring  its 
enemies.  The  tran^Uity  of  stable  got- 
emment .  is  not  always  easily  preserved 
against  the  machinations  of  single  innova^ 
tors;  but  what  can  be  the  hope  of  quiet j 
when  factions  hostile  to  the  legislature  eon 
be  openly  formed^and  openly  avowfdl " 

Aiier  the  paragraph  which  now  concludes 
the  pamphlet,  there  follows  this,  in  which 
he  certainly  means  the  great  Earl  of  Chatr 
ham,  and  glances  at  a  certain  popular  lord 
chancellor  *. 

'^Ifyby  the  for  tune  of  war  ^  they  drive  us 
utterly  atoay,  what  they  wiU  do  next  can 
only  be  cor^eetured,  if  a  new  monarchf 
is  erectedy  they  will  wmt^a  king.  He  who 
first  takes  into  his .  hand  the  scq^tre  of 
America  should  have  a  name  of  good  omen, 
William  has  beenrknown  both  a  conqueror 
and  deliverer;  and  perhaps  England ^  how^ 
ever  contemned^  might  yet  nippltf  them  with 
another  William.  fFhi^,  tndeed^  are 
not  willing  to  be  governed;  and  it  is  possi- 
ble that  King  William  may  be  slronrly 
inclined  to  guide  their  measures:  but 
whigs  have  been  cheated  like'oihermortalSf 
9nd  steered  their  leader  to  beconie  their 
tyrant,  under  the  name  of  their  protector. 
What  mttr^  they  will  reeeivefrom  England^ 
no  man  can  tell.  In  their  rudiments  of 
empire  they  may  wanX  a  chancellor, ^^ 

Then  came  this  paragraph : 

"  Their  wimhers  are,  at  present,  not 
quite  at^ffident  for  the  greatness^  whichj  in 
some  form  of  government  or  other,  is  to  ?•*- 
val  the  ancient  monarchies;  but  by  Dr, 
'Franklin'* s  rule  of  progression,  they  wiU, 
in  a  century  and  d  q^rter,  be  more  than 
equal  to  the  inhabitants  of  Europe.  When 
the  whigs  .of  J9tmerica  are  thus  widtiplied, 

>  [Lord  Caniden.--£D.] 


let  the  princes  of  the  toHk  tremble  m  lAetr 
palaces,  (f  they  ehould  continue  to  ifouUe , 
and  to  double,  tneir  own  hemisphere  would 
not  contain  them.  Bullet  not  our  hold- 
est  oppuffners  of  authority  look  forward 
with  dehght  to   this  fkuiurity   of  whig 

How  it  ended  (  know  not,  as  it  is  cot 
off  abruptly  at  the  foot  of  the  Jast  of  these 
proof  pages. 

His  pamphlets  in  support  of  the  measures 
of  administration  were  pnbiished  on  his  own 
account,  aiid  he  afterwards  collected  them 
into  a  volume,  with  the  title  of  *<  Folilieal 
Tracts,  by  the  Authoor  of  the  RamUer/' 
with  this  motto: 

<<  Fallitor  egregio  qniitquki'  sab  principe  credit 
Serritinm;  nnnqiiAin  libeitas  gretior  eztat 
Qnam  bbB  rage  pio.'* — Claudlanas, 

These  pamphlets  drew  upon  him  numer 
ous  attacks.  Against  the  common  wes* 
pons  of  literary  warfare  be  was  hardened; 
out  there  were  two  in6tance8K>f  animadver- 
sion which  I  communicated  to  him^  and 
from  what  I  could  judge,  both  from  his  sh 
lence  «nd  his  lodkf,  appeared  to  nae  to  im? 
p^-ess  him  mnch^. 

One  was,  '5  A  Letter  to  Dr.  Samuel 
Johnson,  occasioned,  by  his  late  politicsl 
Publications."  It  appeared  previous  to  his 
*<  Taxation  no  Tvranny,"  and  was  written 
by  Dr.  Joseph  Towen.  In  that  perform- 
anc-e,  Dr.  Johnson  ^vas  treated  with  the 
respect  due  to  so.  eminent  a  man,  while  his 
conduct  as  a  political  writer  was  bokUy  and 
pointedly  arraicrned,  as  inconsistent  with 
the  character  of  one  who,  if  he  did  emptoy 
his  pen  upon  politics,  ''.it  might  leasooa- 
bly  be  expected  should  distinguish  himself, 
not  by  party  violence  and  rancour,  but  by 
moderation  and  by  wisdom." 

It  concluded  thus: 

.  "  I  would,  however^  wish  yon  to  remem 
her,  should  you  again  address  the  pnbKck 
under  the  character  of  a  political  writer, 
that  luxuriance  of  imaffination  or  ener- 
gy of  lauffuage  will  ill  compensate  for 
the  want  of  candour,  of  justice,  and-of  truth. 
And  I  shall  only  add,  that  shoidd  I  hereaf' 
ter  be  disposed 'to  read^  as  I  heretofore  have 
done,  the  most  excellent  of  all. your  per* 
formances,  ''The  Rambler,'  the  pleasure 
which  I  have  been  accustomed  to  find  in  it 
will  be  much  diminished  by  the  reflection 
thatihe  writer  of  amoral,  so  elegant,  and 

*  {Mr.  Bo«weU,  by  a  very  natiual  pregodios^ 
conBtraiM  Johnson's  mlence  and  i#oJb«  into  aom^ 
thiiw  like  a  eoncanrence  in  his  own  aentiiiieiitB  i 
but  A  does  not  appev  that  Johnson  ever  abated 
one  jot  of  the  finniieas  and  decision  of  his  opinioa 
en  these  questions.  See  bis  convtsnation  passim, 
and  his  htter  to  Mr.  Wesley,  post,  6th  Feb 
1776.— Ed.] 
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fio  valuable  a  work,  was  capable  of  pipetitu- 
tkna  hia  talents  in  such  productions  as*  The 
Fatee  Alarm;^  the  <  Thou^fhts  on  the  Trans- 
actions respecting  Falkland's  Island^'  and 
*  The  Patriot,'," 

I  urn  willing  to  do  justice  to  the  merit  of 
Dr.  Towers,  of  whom  I  will  ^say,  that  al- 
though I  abhor  ^  his  whig^h  democratical 
notions  and  propensities  (lor  I  -will  not  caU 
them  princiiAes),  I  esteem,  him  lis  an  inge- 
nious, knowing,  and  very  convivial  mam 

The  other  instanee  was  >a  paragraph  of  a 
letter  to  me,  from  my  old  and  most  intimate 
friend  the  Rev.  Mr.  Temple,  who  wrote 
the  character  of  Gray,  which  has  had  the 
Hpnour  to  be  adopted  bqth  by  Mr.  Mason 
and  Dr.  Johnson  in  their  accounts  of  that 
poet.    The  words  were,. 

"How  can  your  gieat,  T  will  adt  say 
your  pioui,  but  youi  moral  friend,  support 
the  barbarous  measures  of  administration, 
which  they  have  not  the  fac^  to  ask  even 
their  infidel  pensioner  Hume  to  defend?  " 

However  confident  of  the  rectitude  of  bis 
own  mind,  Johnson  may  have-  felt  sincere 
uneasiness  that  hb  conduct  should  be  erro- 
neously imputed  to  linworthv  motives-  b^ 
good  men;  and  that  the  influence  of  his 
▼aluoble  writings  should  on  that  account  be 
in  any  degree  onstrucjted  or  lessened. 

He  complained  to  a  right  honouraUe 
fn^nd^of  distinguished  talents  and  very 

'  [Mr.  Boswell  18  here  very  inconsistent;  foro^- 
AofTtfpg  Dr.  TowerB*8  i/ohiggUh  democratUal 
notions  and  prapenaUies,  how  can  he  allow  any 
weight  to  bis  opinions  in  a  case  which  called 
these  propensities  into  full  effect;  and  abov^  all, 
bow  could  he  suppose  that  Dr.  Johnson,  with  hii 
known  Teelin^  and  opinions,  could- be  influenced 
by  a  person  ptofessiaj  such  doctrines  ?— En.} 

'  [Mr.  Gerard  Hamilton.  This  anecdote  m 
wholly  at 'variance  with  Mr.  Bbswell's  own  as-, 
sertion,  ante,  n.  161 1  and — without  gomg  tlie 
whole  length  of  that  aaMrtiod,  "  that  Johnson's 
pension  bad  no  influence  whaUoever  on  his 
political  publications  '* — ^Mr.  Hamilton's  anecdote 
may  be  doubted,  not  only  from  a  consideration  of 
Johnson's  own  character  and  principles,  but  from 
the  evidence  of  all  his  other  friends--  persons  who 
knew  him  more  intimately  than  Mr.  Haojilton — 
Mrs.  ThraJe,  Mr.  Murphy,  Sir  J.  Hawkins,  Mr. 
Tyers-^  who  all  declare  that  his  political  pamphlets 
expressed  the  opinions  which  in  private  convena- 
tion  be  always  maintained.  Mr.  BosweU,  we 
have  seen,  was  of  the  same  opinion  as  to  Johnson's 
sincerity,  till  he  took  up  the  advene  side  of  the 
polhiciBd  question.  Then,  indeed,  he  admits,  not 
only  without  contradiction,  but  with  a  species  of 
confirmation,  Mr.  Hamilton's  anecdote.  It  must, 
moreover,  be  observed,  that  the  anecdote  itself  is 
not  very  consistent;  for  it  states  tluit  Johnson 
consulted  Mr.  Hamilton  on  the  toniradietory  ob- 
jects of  resigning  his  pension  altogether,  ar4  of 
endeavouring  to  have  it  secured  to  him  for  life. 
It  must  be  recollected,  in  weighing  Mr.  Hamil- 
«     t«n*t  testimony  ^n  this  point,  that  we  have  it  oo^ 


elegant  manners,  with  w||P9i  lie  maihtaisied 
a  long  intimacy,  and  wWise^generosity  \^ 
wards  him  willaflerwards  appear,  that  hta 
pension  having  been  glveji  to  Iiiro  as  a  liter 
ary  character,  he  had  been  applied  to  by 
admimstration  to  write  political  pamphlets; 
and  he  i^as  even  so  much  irritated,  that  he 
declared  his  resolution  to  resign  his  pension. 
His  friend  showed  him  the  impropriety  of 
such  a  measure,  and  he  adetwards  express- 
ed his  gratitude,  and  said  he  had  receivefi 
good  advice.  To  that  friend  he  once  sig* 
nified  a  wish, to  have  his  pension  sMtted  to 
him  for  his  life;  but  he  neither  aAiad  nor 
received  iVom  government  any  reward  what- 
soever for  his  political  labours^ 
,  On  Friday,  March  34, 1  met  bim  at  the 
LiTBRAaT  Club,  where  were  Mr.  Beau- 
clerk,  Mr.XangtoQ,  Mr.  Cohnan,  Dr.  Per 
cy,  Mr.  Vesey,  Sir  Charles  Bupbury,  Dr 
George  Fordyce,  Mr.  Stfevens^  and  Mr 
Charles  Fox.  Before  he  came  in,  Ive  talfe^ 
ed  of  his  "  Journisy  to  the  Western  Islands," 
and  o£  his  coming  away,  <<  willing  tp  beUeve 
the  second  sight  V'  which  seemed  to  exeite 
some  ridiou}e.  I  was  then  so  imprefased 
with  the  truth  of  many  of  the  stories  of 
which  I  hadlbteen  toki,  that  I  avo^^  my, 
conviction,  saying,  <<  He  is  only  wiUing.  to' 
believe:  I  do  believe.  The  evidence,  is 
enough  for  me,  though. not  for  his  great 
mind.  What  will  not  fill  a  quart-bottle 
will  fill  a  pint-bottle.  I  am  $lled  with  be- 
lief." ^  Are-  you?"  said  Colinan;  •'^then 
cork  it  up."  ,   - 

I  found  his  '<  Journey "  the  common 
topick  of  convenMtion  in  London  at  this 
time,  wherever  I  happened  to  be.  At  one 
of  Lord  Mansfield's  formal  Sunday  eveninp^ 
conversations,  Strangely  called  Levies,  his 
lordship  addressed  me, "  We  have  all  b<?en 
reading  your  travels,  Mr.  Boewell."  I  an- 
swered, "  I  was  but  the  humble  attendant 
of  Dr.  Johnson."  The  chtef-justice  repli-* 
ed,  with  that  air  and^m^nner  which  none« 
who  ever  saw  and  heard  him,  can  Torget, 
"  He  speaks  ill:of  nobody  but  Ossian  ^." 

Johnson  was  in  high  spirits  ibis  evening 
at  the  club,  fmd  talk^  with  gceat  animation 
and  success.  He  attacked  Swift,  as  he  used 
to  do  upon  all  occasions,    f  <  The  '  Tale  of 


\j  at  second  hand,  and  that  there  ii  naaoa  to  b^- 
heve  that  he  had  been  connected  in  some  myate- 
riooe  political  engagement  with  Dr.  Jobnion, 
which  miffht  tend  to  diqcoloAr  hw  view  of  thii 
matter. — £d.] 

*  Johnson's  "Journey  to  the  Weelerolalands  of 
Se^tland.*'— -ITorAes,  vol.  viii.  p.  847.~Borwxi«L. 

*  [It  ii  not  easy  to  guess  how  the  air  and  mari- 
ner, even  of  Loid  Mansfield,  oonid  have  set  off 
such  an  unmeaning  eipreasion  as  this.  •.  Jphnsoa 
denied  the  authenticity  of  the  poems  attributed  to 
Oaun,  but  that  was  not  Mpeaking  Ui  of  OsstOAt 
in.  the  sttose  which  Mr.  BosweU  evidently  gives  to 
the  phrase.— 'Eo.] 
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a  Tub '  is  10  ^Uch  superior  to  his  other 
writings,  thai  one  can  hardly  believe  he  was 
the  aut^our  of  it^:  there  is  ii|  it  such  a 
vigour  of  mind,  such  a  swarm  of  thoughts^ 
BO  much  of  .natyre,  and  art/ and  life."  I 
wondered  to  bear  him  sSy  of  "  Gulli^r's 
Travels,"  "  When  once  you  have  tholight 
of  bi^  men  and  little  men,  it  is  very  easv  to 
do  aU  the  rest"  I  endeavoured  to  make  a 
stand  fbi^  Swift,  and  tried  to  rouse  those 
who  were  much  more  able  to  defend  him  ; 
but  in  vain;  Johnson  at  last,  of  his  own 
accord,  allowed  verv  great  merit  to  the  in- 
ventorv  of  articles  fourid  in  the  pocket  of 
*^  the  Man  MountaiUi"  particularly  the-  de- 
scription of  his  watch,  which  it  was  con- 
jectured was  his  God,  as  he>consulted  it  up- 
on all  occasions.    He  observed,  that  SWifl 


Sut  his  name  to  but  two  things  (after  he 
ad  a  name  to  nut),  *'  The  Plan  for  the 
Improvement  or  the  Eufflish  Language," 


and  the  last "  Brapier's  Letter." 

From  Swift,  there  was  an  easy  transi- 
tion to  Mr.  Thomas  Sheridan.  JoHHSoir. 
*<  Sheridan  is  a  wonderful  admirer  of  the 
tragedy  of  Douglas,  and  presented  its  au- 
ibour  with  a  g<Md  medaL  Some  years  a^o^ 
at  a  coffee-house  in  Oxford,  I  called  to  him, 
'Mr.  Sheridan,  Mr.  Sheridan,  how  came 
you  to  ffive  a  fo\i  medal  to  Home,  foi* 
writing  tnat  foolish  play? *  This,  you  see, 
was  wanton  and  insolent ;  but  I  meant  to 
be  wanton  and  insolent.    A  medal  has  no 


'  This  doubt  has  been  much  agitated  on  both 
aides,  I  think  withoat  good  leaanii.  See  Addi- 
son's '•  Freeholder,!'  May  4tb,  1714;  *<  An  Apol- 
ogy for  the  Tale  ofa  Tab;  **  Dr.  Hawkeswofth'a 
**  Prafaioe  to  Swift's  Works^"  and  Swift*a  **  Let- 
ter to  Tooke  the  Printer,"  and  Tooke's  «  Ab- 
•wer  "  in  that  collection;  Sheridan's  *<  Life  of 
Swift; "  Mr.  Coortenay's  note  on  p.  8  of  bis 
"  Poetical  Review  of  the  Literary  and  Moral 
Character  of  Dr.  Johnson;"  and  Mr.  Cooksey's 
*  Rsiay  on  the  Life  and  Character  of  John,  Lord 
Somen,  Baron  of  Evesham.**' 

Dr.  Jobnsbn  here  speaks  only  to  the  iniemdl 
evidence,  I  toke.leave  to  differ  from  him,  haT- 
mg  a  very  high  estimation  of  the- powers  of  Dr. 
Swift.  His  **  fientiiAents  of  a  Chnrch-of-Eng- 
landman; »»  his  <' Sermon  on  the  Trinity,"  and 
other  serious  pieces,  prove  his  learning' as  well  as 
his  acotanass  in  fegick  and  roetaphysicks;  and  bis 
varioaa  compoaitions  ofa  diffiuent  cast  eihibit  not 
only  wit,  bamour,  and  lidieale)  bat  a  knowledge 
**  of  natnre,  and  art;  and  life;  *''  a  combination, 
tberefora/ of  those  powers,  when  (as  the  *'  Apol- 
ogy *'  says)  <*  the  aatboiu  was  yoong,  his  inven- 
tk>a  at  the  height,  and  his  reading  firesh  in  his 
head,'*  might  sorely  ptxnlaee  <*  'Ae  Tale  of  a 
Tub."— aos WELL.  [See  ante,  p.  202.  After 
the  letter  to  Benjamin  Tooke  the  Printer,  there 
waa  no  longer  any  room  fi>r  controrer^.  The 
most  zeaions  fnend  of  Swift  would  only  haTO  to 
add,  that  he  who  wished  to  detract  Uroin  his  merit 
was  obliged  to  dei^  (contrary  to  all  eridenee) 
taai  be  was  the  aathour  of  bis  own  worka.-— Ed.] 


value  biit  as  a  stamp  of  merit*  And  was 
Sheridan  to  assame  to  himself  the  right  of 
giving  that  stamp?  If  Sheridan  was  mag- 
nificent enough  to  bestow  a  gpid  medal  as 
a  honorary  regard  of  dramatick  excellenee, 
he  should  have  requested  one  of  the  Uni- 
versities to  choose  the  person  on  whom  it 
shonkl  be  conferred.  Sheridan  had  no 
right  to  give  a  stamp  of  merit:  it  was  coun- 
terJMtiJfkff  Apollo's  coin*." 

On  Mondav,  March  37,  I  breakfasted 
with  him  at  Mr.  Strahan*6.  He  told  us. 
that  he  was  engaged  to  go  that  evening  to 
Mrs.-  Abingdon's  benefit.  <<  She  was  visit- 
ing some  ladies  whom  I  was  visiting,  and 
begged  that  I  would  come  to  her  benefit 
I  told  her  I  could  not  hears  but  she  insisled 
so  much  on  mv  coming,  that  it  woukl  have 
been  brutal  to  have  refused  her. "  This  was 
a  speech  quite  characteristical.  He  bved  to 
bring  forward  his  having  been  in  the  gay 
circles  of  life;  and  he  was,  perhaps,  a  Kttfe 
vain  of  the  solicitations  of.  this  efegant  and 
fashionable  actress.  He  told  us>  the  ptay 
was  to  be  *^The  Hypocrite,'*  altered  Irooi 
Gibber's  "Nonjuror,"  so  as  to  satirise  the 
methodists.  "I  do  not  think,"  said  he, 
"  the  character  of  the  Hypocrite  justly  ap- 
plicable to  the  methodists,  but  it  was  very  ap- 
plicable to  the  Nonjurors.  I  once  said  to 
Dr.  MadanS,  a  clergyman  of  Ireland,  who 
was  a  great  whig,  that  perhaps  a  Nonjuror 
would  have  been  less  ctmiinalin  taking  the 
osths  io&posed  by  the  ruling  power,  than 

*  [The  medal'was  presented  in  1757,  and  sail 
doM  not  appear  that  JohnKm  and  Sheridan  evar 
met  after  the  afiair  of  the  pennon,  {ante,  1762), 
this  fact  occnrred  probably  m  Jolinsoii's  risH  to 
Oxford,  in  1769.  It  seems,  therefore,  that  John* 
son  bad  began  to  be  *'  vxmfan  and  intoUnt " 
towards  Bberidan  before  the  pension  had  eaased 
the  cap  of  ^  to  overflow.  Mr.  Whyte,  tbs 
fiiend  of  Shendao,  ^iyes  tbe  history  of  the  medai 
t^us:  **  When  Shendan  nndertook  to  play  Deug- 
las  in  DabKn,  be  had  liberally  written  to  Home, 
promising  lum  the  profits  of  the  third  night  \\ 
happened,  however,  that  these  profits  fell  very 
short,  and  Bheridan  Was  rather  perplexed  what  to 
do.  At  first,  he  thought  of  offering  the  aathoar  a 
piece  of  plate,  but,  on  the  aaggeation  of  Mr. 
Whyte,  the  idea  of  a  medal  waa  adopted.  The 
medal  (Mr.  Whyte  adds)  bad  the  additional  grace 
of  being  conveyed  to  Mr.  Home  tbroogh  Ihe  hands 
of  Lord  Macartney  and  Lord  Bote,  bat  had  a  nap- 
row  escape  of  bemg  intercepted  by  the  way,  for, 
as  Mr.  Whyte  was  bringing  it  to  London,  he  waa 
stopped  by  a  highwayman  and  robbed  of  his 
pone,  bat  contrived  to  secrete  and  preserye  the 
medal."— fr?kyff's  True  Jlreouniofihe  GM 
Medal,  D&bliu,  1794.  When  JohiHOD  called 
DmigUu  **  a  foolish  play,"  he  was  not  only 
"wanton  and  meolent,**  as  he  admito,  but 
showed  \iefy  bad  taste,  and  very  violent  pr^mllce. 
—Ed.] 

'  (No  doubt  a  mistake  for  Dr.  MmUUn^  al 
rwdy  mentioned.    See  ante,  p.  187.— Ed.] 
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nfaaiiig  themj  because  reAising  them  ne- 
cessanljr  laid  hun  under  almost  an  irreaiatibte 
temptation  to  be  more  criminal  ^  for  a  man 
fiMMl  live,  and  if  he  piedudet  himself  from 
the  support  fumiahed  by  the  establishment 
will  probabl^^  be  reduced  to  very  wicked 
shifts  to  maintain  himself  i."  fioswsLt. 
"  I  should  think,  sir,  that  a  man  who  took 
the  oaths  contrary  t6  his  principles  was  a 
determined  wicked  man,  because  he  was 
aiire  he  was  committing  penury;  whereas 
a  Nonjuror  might  be  insensibly  led  to  do 
what  was  wrong,  without  beinff  so  directly 
conscious  of  it."  Johnsow.  "Why,  sir,  a 
man  who  goes  to  bed  ^  to  his  patron's  wife 
is  pretty  sure  that  he  is  committing  wick- 
edness." Bos  WELL.  *<  Did  the  nonjuring 
clergyman  do  so,  sir?  '^  "  I  am  afraid  many 
of  them  did  «.» 


-/ 


^  Hiifl  was  not  merely  a  caraory  remark;  for, 
in  hk  Life  of  Fentoa,  he  pbaerves,  **  With  ma^y 
oCher  Wise  and  viitnona  men,  who,  at  that  time  of 
discord  and  dobate  (abont  the  beginning  6f  this 
ceuCiny),  oonrahedeoascieD^,  well  or  ill  formed, 
moro  thaa  hitenst,  he  doabced  the  Icfslity  of  the 
ggremmeDt;  and,,  rafbdog  4o  qualify  bimasif  for 
pablic^  employment^  V  tSkiag  the  oatbs  reqoiiped, 
left  the  Univerntywilhoat  a  degree."  Thascoo- 
dnct  JohiMon  oalk  **  perveneoe^  of  iniegri^.'* 
The  qiMttwn  coBceming  the  morality  of  taUng 
Mthv,  of  whatever  kind>  imposed  by  the  prevail- 
ing power  at  the  time,  rather  tiMin  to  be  excluded 
from  all  consequence,  or  even  an^  oonnderable 
usefnlnesi  in  society,  has  been  agitated  with  all 
the  acntenev  of  casuistry.  It  b  rekited,  that  he 
who  devised  the  oath  of  abjoratwn  profligately 
boasted,  that  he  had  fiamed  a  teat  whksh  shonkl 
«<  damn  one  half  of  the  nation,  and  starve  the 
other."  Upon  minds  not  exalted  to  inflexible 
rectitude,  or  minds  in  which  zeal  for  a  party  is 
predominant  to  excegs,  taking  that  oath  against 
convktion  may  have  been  palliated  under  the 
plea  ofnecewitj,  or  ventured  upon  in  beat,  as  up- 
on the  whole  producing  more  good  than  evil.  At 
a  county  dection  in  Ssotland,  many  yean  ago, 
when  tbere  wss  a  warm  contest  between,  the 
friends  of  the  Hanoverian  saocesrion,  and  those 
against  it,  the  oath  of  abjuration  having  been  de- 
DuuDded,  the  freeholderi  upon  one  skle  rose  to  go 
away.  Upon  which  a  very  sanguine  gentlenum, 
one  of  their  number,  ran  to  the  door  to  stop  them, 
callii^  out  with  much  eameatnesa,  **  Stay,  stay, 
my  friends,  and  let  w  swe*  the  rogues  out  of  it!" 
— ^BoawvLL.  [W|iat  a  proof  is  this  of  the  im- 
policy and  inefficacy  of  these  sorts  of  tests  when 
we  find  a  man  of  Johnson's  morali^  and  religious 
scruples  chancterising  a  conscientioQBTeiuaal  to 
take  the  osjths  as  a  pervert  integrity,  and  justi- 
fying a  compliance  by  such  loose  talk  as  he  used 
on  this  oocsskm  !->-Ei>.] 

*  [Whst  evidence  is  there  of  this  being  the  pre- 
vailing sin  of  the  nonjuring  cleigy  beyond  Cib- 
bar's  comedy,  which,  slight  evidence  ss  a  oomedr 
would  be  in  any  such  case,  ii  next  to  Jione  at  ail 
on  this  oecasbn,  for  Gibber's  play  was  a  mora 
'    lofMoliere's  TorfyJfef-^DO 


I  was  startled  at  this  arp^ment^,  and 
could  by  no  means  think  it  convincing. 
Had  not  his  own  father  complied  with  the 
requisition  of  gonremmeat^i  (as  to  which 
be  onc-e  observed  to  me,  when  I  pressed 
him  upon  Uj  "  TKat^  sir,  he  was  to  settle 
with  bmiself,")  he  would  probably  have 
thought  more  unfavourably  of  a  .Atcobite 
who  took  the  oaths, 


•  had  he  not  resembled 


My  iatber  ss  he  noore  • 

Mr.  Strahan  talked  of  laun<;hing  into  tlie 
great  ocean  of  L^iidoii,  in  order  to  have  a 
chance  for  rising  into  eminedce:  and  ob- 
serving, that  mniy  men  were  kept  back  from 
tryinff  their  fortunes  there,  because  they 
were  bom  to  a  competency,  said,  "  Small 
oertainties  are  the  bane  of  men  of  talents;  ** 
which  Johnson  confirmedr  Mr.  Strahan 
put  Johnson  in  mind  of  a  retnatk  which  he 
had  made  to  him:  '*  There  are  few  ways  in 
which  a  man  can  be  more  innocently  em- 
ployed than  in  getting  money."  "  The  more 
one  thinks  of  this, "  said  Strahan,  "  the 
juster  it  will  appear." 

Mr.  Strahan  had  taken  a  poor  boy  from 
the  country  as  an  apprentice,  upon  John- 
son's recommendation.  ,  Johnson  having 
inquired  afler him,  said,  "Mr.  Strahan,  let 
me  have  five  guineas  on  arxount,  and  I'll 
give  this  boy  one.  Nay,  if  a  msn  recom* 
mends  a  boy,  and  does  nothing  for  him,  it 
is  sad  work.     Call  him  down." 

I  followed  him  into  the  colirtryard  s,  be- 
hind Mr.  Strahan's  boose;  and  there  I  had 
a  proof  of  what  I  bad  heard  him  profess, 
that  he  talked  alike  to  all.  "  Some  people 
tell  you  that  they  (et  themselves  down  to 


'  [Mr.  Boswell  was  too  civil  when  he  called 
this  an  eargument.  It  seems  very  lax  sophistry. 
Why  should  it  follow,  that  because  a  man  ii  con:* 
scientions  in  one  point,  be  should  be  profligate  in 
another  ?-^Ed.] 

*  [Extract  from  die  book  containmg  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  corporation  of  Lichfield  :  "  I9tfa 
July,  1712,  Agreed  that  Mr.  Michael  Johnson  be» 
Slid  he  is  hereby  elected  a  magistrate  and  brother 
of  their  incorpoiatbo;  a  day  is  given  him  to 
Thnisday  next  to  take  the  oath  of  fidelity  and  al- 
legiance, and  the  oath  of  a  mag^rate.  Signed, 
9te,*f^*'  25th  July,  1712.  Mr.  Jobnaon  took 
the  oath  of  allegiance,  and  that  he  beKevM  there 
was  no  transBbrtantiatwn  in  the  -SaCrament  of  the 
Lord's  Supper,,  before,  &c" — Harwood.] 

»  [This  was  <*  s%arveUlanee,"  as  the  French 
call  it,  with  a  vengeance  I  and  this  ftct,  which- 
Mr.  Boswell  oWns  with  such  amusing  simplicity*, 
rosjr  be  taken  as  a  specimen  of  the  **  espionage  *' 
which  %e  exercised  oyer  Johnson.  The  reader 
will  have  observed,  that  two  French  phrases  are 
here  used,  because,  thou||b  BIr.  Boswell's  affecn 
tionate  curiosity  led  Atin  mto  such  courses,  Eng- 
lish mannem  have  no  such  practice,  nor  the  Eog* 
lish  hmguage  a  term  to  dosctiba  it.--^ED.]     • 
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tbe  capacity  of  their  hearenu  "  I  -  W^^r  do 
that.  I  speak  uniformly,  in  as  iiiC4«il>l&  & 
manner  as  I  can.** 

"Well,  my  boy,  how  do  yon  go  np^", 
'*  Pretty  well,  sir;  but  they  are  ifraid  I'ar'n't 
itrongr  enoug;h  for  some  parts  of  the  busi- 
ness." JoHimoN.  **  ^^w  '  ^^^^  ^  sorry 
fer  it;  for  when  you  consider  with  how 
Stde  mental  power  and  corporeal  labour '9 

n'  iter  can  get  a  p;ainea  a  week,  it  is  a  very 
rable  occupation  for  you.  Do  you  hear 
—take  all  the  pains  you  can;  and  if  this  does 
BOt  do,  we  must  think  of  8()me  other  way  of 
Rfc  for  you.    There  »8  a  guinea. " 

Here  was  one  of  the  OMny,  many  in- 
itances  of  his  active  benevolence.  At  the 
same  time,  the  slow  and  sonorous  solemnity 
with  which,  white  he  be  tit  himself- down, 
he  addressed  a^tle  thick  short-legged  boy, 
contrasted  with  the  boy's  awkwardness  and 
awe,  couki  not  but  excite  sonote  ludicrous 
emotions. 

I  met  him  at  Drury-lane  playhouse  in  the 
evening.  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  at  Mrs. 
Abingdon's  request,  had  promised  t6  bring  a 
body' of  wits  to  her  benefit;  and  having 
secured  forty  places  in  the  fVont  boxes,  had 
done  me  the  honour  to  put  me  in  the  group. 
Johnson  sat  on  the  seat  directly  behind  me; 
and  as  he  could  neither  see  nor  hear  at  such 
a  distance  from  the  stage,  he  was  wrapped 
up  in  grave^abstraction,  and  seemed  quite  a 
cloud,  amidst  all  the  sunshine  of  glitter  and 
gaiety.  I  wondered  at  his  patience  in  sit- 
ting out  a  play  of  five  acts,  and 'a  farce  of 
two.  He  said  very  little;  but  afler  the 
prologue  to  "Bon. Ton "  had  been  spoken, 
which  he  could  hear  pretty  well  frooi  the 
more  slow  and  distinct  utterance,  he  talked 
on  prologue-\7riting,  and  observed,  "  Dry- 
den  has  written  prologues  superiour  to  any 
that  David  Garrick  has  written ;  but  David 
Garrick  has  written  more  good  prologi^ 
than  Dryden  has  done.  U  is  wonderful 
that  he  has  been  able  ip  write  such  variety 
of  them." 

At  Mr.  Beauclerk's,  where  I  supped,  was 
Mr.  Garrick^  whom  I  made  liappy  with 
Johnson's  praise  of  his  prolpgues ;  and  I 
suppose  in.  gratitude  to  him,  he  took  up  one 
or  his  favour}^  topicks,  the  nationalitv  of 
the  Scotch,  which  he  maintained  in  a  pleas- 
ant mAner,  with  tbe  aid  of  a  little  poetical 
fiction.  '' Come, come, do 'nt deny  It:  they 
are  really  national.  Why,  now,  the  Adams 
are  as  liberal-minded  men  ^s  any  in  the 
world:  but,  I  do  n't  know  how  it  is,  all  their 
workmen  are  Scotch.  You  are,  to  be  sure, 
wonderfully  free  from  that  nationatitj^:  but 
so  it  happens,  that  you  employ  the  only" 
Scotch  shoeblack  in  London  >."  He  imita- 
ted the  manner  of  his  old  master  with  ludi- 


rSee  ofKe,  p.  815  and  n.— £d.] 


crous  exaggeration;  repeating,  with  pauses 
and  half-wnistlings  interjected. 


'<Ob  homiiii  fobKme  dedit,— celomqae  tneri, 
JuBt,— et  ereetM  ad  aiden^loDflre  Tvitv,*' 

locking  d(nonward$  all  the  time  9,  and» 
while  pronouncing  tlie  four  fast  words,  ab- 
solutely touching  the  ground  with- a  kind 
of  contorted  gesticulation  3. 

Garrick,  however^  when  he  pleased,  «oidd 
imitate  Johnson  very  exactly;  for  that  great 
actor,  with  his  distinguished  powers  0?  ex- 
pression which  were  so  universally  admired, 
possessed  also  an  admirable  talent  of  mim- 
ickry.  He  was  always  jealous  ^  that  John- 
son spoke  lip^htly  of  him.  I  recollect  his 
exhibiting  him  to  me  one  da^,  as  if  saying, 
"  Davv  nas  some  convivial  -pleasantry 
about  him,  but  'tis  a  futile  fellow;  "  which 
he  uttered  perfectly  with  the  tonie  and  air 
of  Johnson. 

I  cannot  too  frequently  request  of  oiy 
readers,  while  they  peruse  jhy  account  of 


*  [This  exhibition  of  Johipoo's  doum»m4 
hwk  and  geitioalatibns  while  reekh^  at  mhHme 
and  toUert  vuihu^  rsMoiMn  one  whidi  Loid 
Byron  dewsribei.  "Mr.  Grattui*a  UBnen  ■ 
priTste  life  were  odd,  but  natanl.  ^  Canaii  wed 
to  takehitti  off,  bowing  to  thenefygrvtmd^  aad 

*  tkanking  Ocd  that  he  had  no  peeuHaniy  tf 
gestwre  or  appeartOicc,*,  in  a  way  irreniiiUy 
ridicoloiis.**^-^oore'«  Ltft  of  Bj^-on,  toI.  L  p. 
405.— Ed.]. 

'  {Mr.  Whyte  has  related  an  anecdote  of  Jofan- 
goD*B  violence  of  gqifticiilatMNi,  whieh,  bat  for  dw 
evkfeace<of  Garriek'a,  one  eoidd  have  famdlj  be- 
lieved. **  The  home  on  the  right  at  tbe  boOoa 
of  Beaof<jit  Bttildion  waa  -oecopied  by  Mr.  Cham- 
beriaine,  Mia.  8hendan*a  eldeat  brother  (an  eai- 
oent  8aigeon),,by  whom  Jobnaon  waa  often  in- 
vited in  tbe  anngway  with  the  feinfly  party.  At 
one  of  thoeeaocial  meetinga  Jobnaon  aa  anal  Ht 
next  the  lady. of  the  hooae;  tbe  deasert  atill  eon- 
tiAaing,  and  the  ladiea  in  no  faaate  to  withdnw, 
Mr*.  Cliambeikine  had  moved  a  little  back  fimn 
the  table,  and  waa  imraienly  dai^ng  her  Ibot 
bad^waida  and  forwania  aa  ahe  aat,  enjoying  *  the 
feaatof  reason  and  tbe  flow  of  ooaV  Johaaoa, 
tbe  while,  in- a  ntoment  of  mbatnction,  waa  eon- 
valaiTely  working  hm  hand  np  and  down,  wbieb 
tbe  lady  obaenring,  ahe  ragaiahly  edged  bar  loot 
within  hia  reach,  and,  aa  oi^  partly  have  beoi 
expected,  iohmon  deAhed  bold  of  it,  and  draw 
off  her  ahoe;  she  atarted,  a^  hastily  ezolaiaMd, 

*  O,  ^l  Mr.  Jobnaon ! '  Tlie  eompony  at  fiiat 
knew  not  what  to  make  of  it:  bvt  one  of  them, 
pereeiving  the  joke,  tittered.  Jobnaon,  not  im- 
pr6bebly  aware  of  the  trick,  apologiaed.  *  Nay, 
madam,  recollect  yoonelf;  I  know  not  that  I  have 
jiutly  bcnrrod  yonr  rebnke;.  the.  eniotioD  waa  in- 
vo!vi>tary,  and  the  actkm  not  intentionally  rado.  * " 
—Whyte'9  JHyieti.  J^ooa,  p.  60.--£d.] 

*  [Ontheconoary^tbeanecdstewli^firfkrarv 
ratbei  proven  iha»  Omt^M  bad  learned  to  repel 
Jobnaoo'a  ci>avjii|  \«i.>  %  Japiewiona  widk  aa  oai^ 
gaiety — £.0.] 
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Johnson's  oonversatidn,  to  eiieavoiir.  to 
keep  in  mind  hie  deliberate  and  strong  utter- 
ance. His  mode  of  speaking  was  indeed 
veiy  impressive  < ;  and  I  wish  it  couJd  be 
preserved  as  musick  is  written,  according 
to  the  very  ingeflious  roethod.oI'Mr.  Steele*, 
who  has  shown  how  the  recitation  of  Mr. 
Garrick,  and  other  eminent  speakers,  might 
be  transmitted  to  posterity  in  »eore  •"*• 

Next  dky  I  dined  with  Johnson  at  Mr. 
Thrale^.  He  attacked  Gray^.  calling  him 
"a  dull  fellow."  Boswbll.  «I  under- 
stand he  was  reserved,  and  might  appear 
dull  in  company;  but  surely  he  wad  not  dull 
in  poetry."  Johvsqn.  "  Sir,  he  was  dull 
in  company,  dull  in  his  cloeel^  dull  every 
where.  He  was  dull  in  a  new  way,  and  that 
made  jnanv  people  think*  him  orb  at.  He 
was  a  mechanical  poet."  He  then  Repeated 
some  ludicrous  lines,  which  have  escaped 
my  memory^  and  said,  "  Is  not  that  okeat, 
like  hid  Odes?"  Mrs.  Thrale  maintained 
that  his  Odes  were  melodious;  upon  which 
he  exclaimed, 

**  Weave  the  warp,  and  weave  the  wQof ; " — 

1  added,  in  a  solemn  tone, 

'*  The  windiBfHdieet  of  Ed^aid**  laoe." 


>  My  DoUe  friend  Lord  Pembroke  teid  once  to 
me  at  Wilton,  with  a  happy  pleasantry  and  aome 
troth,  '*  that  Dr.  Johnion*8  aayincs  would  not  ap- 
pear flo  extraordinary ,  were  it  pot  for  hia  baUMJoof/B 
vyayy*  The  aajinfi  themaelves  are  generally  of 
eterfing  merit;  bat,  doabtlen,  bia  manner  was  an 
addition  to  their  eflect;  and  th^tfefore  ahould.  be 
attended  to  as  much  aa  may  be.  It  it  neeeaBary, 
however,  to  ^oard  thoae  who  wera  not  acqnaiutod 
with  him  agauiatoverchaiged  imit4tiona  or  carica- 
tarea  of  fait  manner,  which  are  frequently  at- 
tempted, and  many  of  whnh  are  aecond-hand  co- 
pies from  the  late  Mc.  Ilenderaon,  the  actor,  who, 
though  a  good  mimick  of  some  penoiN,  did  not 
represent  Johnson  correctly. — Boswcll. 

*  See  '*  Prosodia  RationalU;  or«  an  Easay 
towards  establishing  the  Melody  and  Meaanre  of 
Speech,  to  be  expreased  and  perpetuated  by  po- 
enliar  Symbols.    London,  1779»"-rBo8wsi.i«. 

'  I  use  the  phn»e  in  score,  aa  Dr.  Joluson 
has  explained  it  in  his  Dictionary.  **  wff  $ong  in 
ScouB,  the  words  with  the  musical  noteaof  a 
song  annexed.''  But  I  undemand  that  in  scien- 
tifick  propriety  it  meanc  all^be  paits  of  a  muaical 
compositioB  noted  ^wn  in  the  chaFacters  by 
which  it  is  exhihited  to  the  eye  of  the  skilful. — 
BoawBLL.  It  was  declamation  that  Steele  pve- 
tended  to  reduce  to  notation  by  new  characters^ 
This  hecaUed  the  melody  of  speech,  not  the  &ar- 
momft  which  the  tenn  in  score  implies. — ^Bua* 
NUT.  [The  true  meaning  .of  the  term  score  ia» 
that  when  music,  in  different  parts  for  different 
^toices  or  instruments,  is  written  on  the  same  page, 
the  ban,  instead  o^being  drawn  only  aeross  each 
stave,  are,  to  lead  the  eyes  of  the  aeveral  ner- 
fonnen,  scored  fiaom  the  top  to  the  bottom  of  the 
pages. — Rd.1 


Ther^i9^%  good  line. — **  Ay  (said  he),  and 
the  neztHile  is  a  good  one,  (pronouncing  it 
contemptuously), 

*  Qive  ample  veige  and  room  enough.* — >. 

No,  silr,  thece  are  but  two  good  stanzas  in 
Gray's  poetry,  wh^h  are  in  his  *  Elegy  in  a 
Country  Church-yard.'  **  He  then  repeated 
the.  stanza, 

'*  For  who  to  dumb  foigetfuhiess  a  prey,"  &e. 

mistaking  one  word :  for  instead  oCorteineh 
he  said  eofi/!ite«.  *.He  added,  "Ijhe  other 
stanza  I  forget." 

A  youn^f  lad^/  who  had  mkrried  a  man 
much  her  mfenour  in  rank  being  mentibned, 
a  question  arose  how  a  woman's  relations 
should  behave  to  her  in  such  a -situation; 
and,  while  I  recapituhrte  the^hate,  and  re- 
collect, what  lias  since  happened,  I  cannot 
but  be  struck  in  a  manner  that  delicacy  ^ 
fbrbidff  me  to  exnress.  While  I  contended 
that  she  ought  tohe  treated  with  an  ihflexible 
steadiness  of  displeasure,  Mrs.  Thrale  was 
'all  for  miUlnese  and  forgiveness,  and^*  ac- 
cording to  the  vulgar  phrase,  *'  making  the 
beat  of  a  bad  bargain. '^  JoHRSOVk  "  Ma- 
dam, we  must  diatih'guish.  Were  i  a  man 
of  rank,  t  would  notlet  a  daughter  starve 
who  had  made  a  mean  mamage:  but  hav- 
ing voluntarily  degraded  herself  from  the 
station  which  she  was  originally  entitled  to 
hokl,  I  would  support  her'only  in  that  which 
she  herself  had  chosen^  and  would  not  put 
her  on  a  level  with  my  other  daughters. 
You  are  to  consider,  madam » that  it  is  our 
dutv  to  maintain  the  subordination  of  civil- 
ized society;  imd  when  there  is  a  eross  and 
shameful  deviation  from  rank,  k  should  be 
punished  so  as  to  deter  others  from  the 
same  perversion." 

After  frequently  considering  this  subject. 
I  am  more  and  more  confirmed  in  what  I 
then  meant  to  express,  and  which  wtts  sanc- 
tioned by  the  authority,  and  illustrated 
by  the  wisdom  of  Johnson;  and  I  tliink  it 
of  the  utmost  consequence  to  the  happiness 
of  society,  to  which  subordination  is  abso- 
lutely necessary.  It  is  weak  and  contempti- 
ble, and  unworthy,  in  ,a  parent  to  relax  in 
such  a  case.  It  is  sacrificmg  general  advan- 
tage to  private  feelings.  Ana  let  it  be  con- 
sidered that  the  claim  of  a  dauffhte^  who 
has  acted  thus,  to  be  restored  to  her  former 
situation^  is  either  fantastical  or  unjust.    If 


*  [No  doubt  Lady  Susan  Fox,  eldest  daughter 
of  the  fiiBt  Earl  of  Uchester,  bom  in  1743,  who, 
in  1779^  married  Mr.  William  O'Brien,  an  actor. 
She  died  on  the  9th  August,  1827.— £o.] 

^  [fifr.  Btoewell*s  delicacy  to  Mn.  Piozzi  is 
quite  exemplary!  but  after  all,  there  is  nothing 
which  he  has  insinuated  or  said  too  bod  for  such 
A  lamentable  and  degnding  weakneos  as  she  waa  ' 
guilty  of  in  her  marriage  with  Mr.  Phkekl — En.] 


mi 


irrb^  jerxT-  w. 


^ere  bft  no  value  in  the  distinctiim  of  rank, 
what  does  she  suffer  by  being  kiept  in  the 
sitnalion  to  whieh  she  has  descended?  If 
Iht^e'be  a  value  in  that  distinction,  it  ought 
to  be  steadily  maintained.  If  indulgence  be 
shown  to  such  conduct,  and  tho  offenders 
know  tW  in  a  longer  ok  shorter  time  they 
shall  be  received  as  weu  as  if  they  had  not 
contaminated  their  blood  by  a  base  alliance, 
the  great  check  upon  thai  Inordinate  caprice 
which  generally  occasions  low  marriages 
will  be  removed,  and  the  fair  and  comforta- 
ble order  of  improved  life  will  be  miserably 
disturbed. 

Lord  Chesterfield's  lettm being  mention- 
ed, Johnson  said,  **  It  wasliot  to  be  wonder- 
ed at  that  t6«y  had  so  great  a  sale,  consider- 
ing that  they  weie  the  tetters  of  a  statesman, 
a  wit,  one  w1^  had  been  so  much  in  tlie 
mouths  of  mSkind^  one  long  accustomed 
vtrum  volUareper  orii." 

On  Friday,  81st  March,  I  supped  with 
hitp  and  some  A-iends  at  a  tavern.  One  of 
the  company  1  attempted,  with  too  much 
forwardness,  to  rally  him  on  his  late  appear- 
ance atthe  theatre;  but  had  reason  to  re^ 
pent  of  his  temerity.  ."  Why,  sir,  did  yon 
goto  Mrs.  Abingdon's  benefit?  Did  yo|i 
see?"  JoHNsoir.  "No,8ir.^»  "Didvou 
hear?"  Jomrsov.  « No,  sir."  "Why 
then,  sir,  did  you  ffo?"  JoaNsoN.  "Be- 
cause, sir,  she  is  a  favourite  of  the  publick; 
and  when  the  publick  cares  the  thousandth 
part  for  you  that  it  does  for  her,!  will  ffo 
to  you  r  benefit  too." 

Next  morning  I  won  a  small  bet  from 
Lady  Diana  Beauclerk,  by  asking  him  as  to 
one  of  his  particularities,  which  her  lady- 
ship Laid  I  durst .  not  do.  It  seems  he  had 
been  frequently  observed  at  the  club  to  put 
mtu  his  pocket  the  Seville  oranges,  after  he 
had  squeezed  the  juice  of  them  into  the 
drink  which  he  made  for  himself.  Beau- 
clerk  and  Garrick  talked  of  it  to  me,  aod 
seemed  to  think  that  he  had  a  strangr  un- 
willingness to  be  discovered.  We  could 
not  divine  what  he  did  with  them;  and  this 
was  the  bokl  question  to  be  put.  I  saw  on 
his  table,  the  spoils  of  the  preceding  ni^ht, 
some  fresh  Deels  nicely  scraped  and  cut  into 
pieces.  "  O,  sir  (said  I),  I  now  partly  see 
what  you  do  with  the  squeezea  oranges 
whicbi^^ou  put  into  your  pocket  at  the  club.' ' 
JoHJf  SON.  "  I  have  a  great  love  for  them." 
BoswaLL.  "  And  pray,  sir,  what  do  you  do 
with  them?  You  scrape  them  it  seems, 
very  ileatly,  and  what  next?''  Johnsov. 
"  Let  them  dry,  sir.'^  Bos  well.  "  And 
what  next? "  JoHirsoK.  **  Nay.  sir,  you 
shall  know  tlieir  fate  no  further."  ^o^ell. 
"  Then  the  world  must  be  left  in  the  dark. 
It  must  be  said  (assuming  a  mock  solem- 


^  [This  is  sappossd  to  have  been  Mr.  Bonrell 
himMir.— Go.] 


nity)  hesfjpped  them  and  let  them  dry,  bat 
wliat  he  did  with  them  next  he  never  could 


be  prevailed  upon  to  tell.*'  JoHirsev. 
'*  Nay,  sir,  you  should  say  it  more  emphati- 
cally :---he  could  not  be  prevailed  upon,  even 
by  his  dearest  friends,  to  tell^.' 

He  liad  this  mominj|r  received  his  dipk>- 
ma  as  doctor  of  laws  from  the  univeraity  of 
Oxford.  He  did  not  vaunt  of  his  new  dig- 
nity, but  I  understood  he  waa  highly  pleased 
with  it.  I  shall  here  insert  the  progresB 
and  completion. of  that  high  academical  ho- 
nour, in  the  same  manner  as  I  have  traced 
his  obtaining  that  of  master  of  arts. 

'*T0   THB    tLMV.    DR.    FOTHKROILl, 

Tlo»-dia|oeIlar  of  fha  UntvOTrity  of  Oxtird,  to  be  com 
municmted  to  iko  Heo^a'of  Huaw,  «■<  ] 


COBTOCOUOD. 

*'4>own!Qg-«lnet,  3d  Mvch,  1775. 
"  Ma.  VlOE-CBAHCBLLOR   AHD    OKVTLE 

MEK, — The  honour  of  tlie  degree  of  III.  A. 
by  diploma,  fbnnerly  confeired  npos  Mr. 
Samuel  Johnson,  in  consequence  or  his  hav- 
ing eminently  distinguished  himself  by  the 
publication  pf  a  series  of  essays,  exceHently 
calculated  to  form  the  manners  of  the  peo- 
plcy  and  in  which  the  cause  of  religion  and 
moralitv  has  been  maintained  and  recom- 
mended by  the  strongest  powers  of  arfa- 
ment  and  elegance  of  language,  reflected  an 
equal  degree  of  lustre  upon  the  university 
itself. 

^  "  The  many  learned  labours  which  have 
since  that  time  employed  the  attention  and 
displayed  the  abilities  of  that  great  man,  so 

*  [Tha  ibllowinff  sjrtracC  of  one  of  what  BifiB 
Seward  would  call  his  Ume-Utten  to  Mbb  Bootb- 
bj,  probably  explains,  in  terms  haidly  notable  to 
the  oorretpondence  with  a  lady,  the  use  lo  wtacli 
be  pat  tlieae  oiange  peels. — *'  Give  me  leave,  who 
have  thongfat  miich  on  medicine,  to  propose  to 
yon  an  easy  and,  I  think,  veiy  pfobable  remedy 
for  indigestion  and  lubricity  of  the  boweb.  Dr. 
Lawrence  has  told  me  your  case.  Tkke  an  oanoe 
of  dried  orange  peel,  finely  powdered,  (fivide  it 
into  scniples,  and"  take  one  scrapie  at  a  tune  ia 
any  manner:  the  beM  way  is,  perhaps,  to  drink  it 
in  a  glass  of  hot  red  port,  or  to  eat  if  fiiat,  and 
drink  the  wine  after  it.  IT  yon  mix  dnnamon  or 
nutmeg  with  the  powder  it  were  not  wone;  bet 
it  will  be  more  balky,  and  so  more  trMAeeotoe. 
This  is  a  medicme  no^  disgSsting,  not  cosily,  easily 
tried,'  and  if  not  found  nseil,  easily  left  oC  I 
wottld  not  have  you  offer  it  to  the  doctor  as  mine. 
Pbysiciani  do  not  love  intrnders;  yet  do  not  take 
it  without  his  leave.  But  do  not  be  easrly  par 
nff,  for  it  is  m  my  opinkm^  very  likely  to  help 
you,  and  nnt  likely  to  do  you  harm;  dio  not  take 
too  much  in  hasle^  a  aenple  onoe  in  three  hows, 
or  abontfive  acraples  a  day,  will  be  'mftw m^  to 
begin,  or  less  if  you  find  any  avenioa.  I  think 
using  suar  with  tt  Di%fat  bo  boi$  ifsymp,«se<M 
syrap  of  quinces;  bat  even  that  I  do  noC  liko.  I 
should  think  belter  of  censsrve  of  iloeB." — Lett. 
81st  Doa  [1755].^£s.1 
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nraoh  to  the  adwnoement  of  |iteiratiire-«iid 
tlie  benefit  of  the  commaiuty,  rendeE  liim 
worthy  of  more  distisguished  honours  in 
the  repuhhek  of  letters;  and  I  persuade  m^«^ 
aelf  that  I  shall  act  a|^reeah}y  to  the  senti* 
ments  of  the  whole  universify,  in  desiring 
that  it  mar  be  proposed  in  convocation  to' 
confer  on  him  ttie  degree  of  doctor  in  civil 
taiv  by  diploma,  to  v^hich  I  readily  ffive  my, 
consent;  and  am,  Mr.  yice-ohanceTlor  and' 
gentlemen^  your  affectionate  friend  and  ser- 
vant, "  NOETH  I." 

•DDPIjOSIA. 

<*  CanctUeariuMy  mafiatri,  Bt  iekolaru  univer^itatia  0«- 
•mienaiM  mmuhu  ad  quot  pruentti  Uterm  pwvtm^ 
rinif  amlutem  m  JDemMM  aempUemaau 

**  Seiatit,  ••mm  tUiwIrem,  Samiuelem 
Johtuimy  in  omni  kumamorwn  Htermrum 
genere  erMdihun,  omiUumque  scieniiarum 
eompreheTuume  ftKcUHmum,  $eripH»  mm, 
ad  popuUnritim  more9  farmimdos  tummd 

iatt  eompontisj  ita  olim  inelartm^e^  Ut  dig- 
mu  videreiwr  eui  ab  aeademid  $ud  eximia 
qumdam  Utudis  pr<Bmia  deferentvr^  guiq[ue 
venerabilem  Magutrorum  ordinem  nmind 
eum  dignitate  cooptaretur.: 

**  Cum  verb  evndem  eiariitinmm  virum 
tot  potteh  tmrUique  Mort9,inpairidj9r€^ 
Berttm  lingud  omandd  et  ntabittendduUei' 
ter  impensij  ita  itmgniveriiU^  tU  in  m«rii->. 
rum  republiedprineepM  Jam  et  primarius 
jure  habeatur.;  noe^  eanceUariue^  magislri^ 
et  9cholare8  umversiiatis  Oximieneis^  qub 
talis  wri  merita  pari  honoris  remunera" 
tione  exaquentur,  etperpetuum  nuz  nmsd 
laudis,  nostraque  erga  literae  propenais^ 
sima  voluntatis  extet  monmnentumf  inso^ 
lenni  eonvoeaiione  doetorumet  magistro^ 
rum  regenttum^  et  non  regentiumj  prcsdio- 
turn  Samuelem  Johnson  doeiorem  in  jure 
civili  remmeianimus  et  constituimus^  eum- 
^,  vtrtute  pretsentis  diplomatis^  singulis 
jwibus,  prtvilegiis  et  honoribus,  ad  islum 
gradum  quagua  pertinentibus^fivi  et  gau- 
derejusnmus  In  e^us  rei  testimonium 
commune  unnersttatis  Oxoniensis  sigiUum 
prcssentibus  appohtfeeimui, 

"  Datum  in  domo  nostras  eonooeationis 
die  trieesimo  mensis  Martii^  amno  Domini 
millesimo  s^tingentesimo,  septftagesimo 
quintoV' 

>  Extracted  from  the  Conrocatioii  Register, 
Oxford. — ^BoflWESi.. 

*  The  origiiia]  is  in  myposMnion.  He  show- 
ed me  the  £p)oma,  and  allowed  me  to  read  it, 
bnt  wonld  not  consent  to  my  taking  a  copy  of  it, 
fearing  perhaps  that  I  thonld  blaze  it  abroad  in  his 
lifetune.  His  objection  to  this  appean  from  the 
[foUowing]  letter  to  Mrs.  Thrale,  in  which  he 
scolds  her  for  the  grossness  of  her  flattoy  of  Imn. 
It  is  remaricable  tlmt  he  never,  so  far  as  I  know, 
a«nmed  his  titltfef  fyctor,  hot  called  himself  Mr. 
Johnson,  as  appears  from  many  of  his  cards  or 
notes' to  myseir,  and  I  Lave  seen  many  from  him 
to  other  peiaons,  in  which  he  nnilbimly  takes  that 
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verHtatit  Owanienna  vict-^aneaUoHo. 

"  S.  P.  D. 

«  BAM.  JOHNSON. 

*^MulHs  fibn  est  opus,  ui  testimonium 

quoy  te  preside f  Oxonienses  nomen  meum 

po^teris  eommendarunty  quali  animo  aeeepe 

rim  eompertum  facimn,  .  Nemo  sibi  pkh 

eensnon  laUatur;  nemo  sibi  non  placet, 

jui  vobisy  Uierartan  arbitris,  plaeere  potu- 

it.    Hoe  tamen  htAet  ineommodi  tantum 

ben^ium,  quod  mihi  nunquam  posthde 

sine  vestrmfama  detrimento  vel  lad  Heeat 

vel  eessare;  semper^  sit  timendum  ne 

quod  mihi  tarn  eximut  laudi  est^  vobis  aU 

quandafiat  opprobrio.     Vale  K 

[''TO  MRS.  THRALk. 

'<  1st  A^pril,  1775. 

"I  had  mistaken  the  day  on 
which  I   was  to  dine  with  Mr.  -•"/j]'*  *' 
Bruce,  and  hear  of  Abyssinia,  uid 
therefore   am  to  dine  this  day  with  Mr. 
Hamilton. 

"  The  news  ftom  Oxford  is  tliat  no  ten- 
nis-court can  be  hired  at  any  price  * ;  and 
that  the  vice-chancellor  will  not  write  to  the 
Clarendon  trustees  withont  some  previous, 
intimation  that  his  request  will  not  be  un- 
acceptable. We  must,  ^erefore,  find  some 
wAy  of  applying  to  Lord  Man^eld,  who,, 
with  the  Archbishop  of  York  and  the  Bish- 
op of  Chester,  holds^  the  trust.  Thus  are. 
we  thrown  to  a  vexatious  distance.  Poor. 
[Carter] !  do  not  tell  him. 

"  The  other  Oxford  news  is  that  they 
have  sent  me  a  decree  of  doctor  of  laws, 
with  such  praises  m  the  diploma  as,  per- 
haps, ougrht  to  make  me  ashamed;  they  are 

designation.  I  once  observed  on  hm  table  a  lei* 
ter  directed  to  him  with  the  addition  of  esfmre^ 
and  objected  to  it.  as  beina  a  desigBation  interioor 
to  that  of  doctor;  but  he  diecked  me,  and  seemed, 
pleased  with  it,  because,  as  I  conjectored,  he  liked 
to  be  sometimes  taken  out  of  the  class  of  liteiaiy. 
men,  and  to  be  merely  ^«n/tfe^ — ungentilhomme 
eomme  tin  autre,  [The  editor  sospects  that  one 
reason  why  Johnson  was  a  little  reserved  about 
this  Oxford  degree  was  that  Z^ord  Jforih  appear- 
ed as  the  pTMie  mover  in  1^  and  that  Johnson  did 
not  much  relish  the  appemnce  of  owing  literary 
distinction  to  Lord  North;  fint,  becanse  he  was 
penonally  diasatiified  with  his  lordship;  and,  sec- 
ondly becanse  the  degree,  at  that  particolar  mo- 
ment, might  look  like  a  reward  for  bis  poHtieat 
pampUets.  When  Mr.  Boswell  is  so  severe  on 
Mis.  I^ssi  for  inaccuracy  and  exaggeration,  may- 
we  not  faiiiy  ask  whether  the  gentle  allnsion  to 
flattery  (in  the  letter  which  Mr.  Boswell  dkl  not 
publish)  can  be  fiuriy  called  **  scolding  Mn. 
Pkwai  for  the  grossness  of  her  flattery  ?  **— En-l 

*  <*  The  original  Is  in  the  hands  of  Dr.  Fothei^ 
gOl,  then  vice-chancellor,  who  made  this  traft* 
Bcr^*>-- T.  WAnxoir. 

«  [For  It  xiding-acfaool  for  Mr.  Caiter.-*ED.]- 
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verf  like  your  praises.  I  wonder  whether 
I  shall  ever  show  ttiem  to  you. 

«*  Boswell  will  be  with  you.  Please  to 
ask  Murphy  the  way  to  LOIrd  Mansfield. 
Dr.  Wetherell,  who  is  now  'here^  and  will 
he  here  for  some  days,  is  very  desirous  of 
seeing  the  brew-honsc;  i  hope  Mr.  Thrale 
will  send  him  an  invitation.  He  does  what 
he  can  lor  Carter. 

**To^ay  I  dine  with  Hamilton;  to4Qorrow, 
with  Hoole  ;  on  Monday  with  paradise ; 
on  Tuesday  with  master  and  mistress ;  on 
Wednesday  with  Di|ly$  but  com©  hack  to 
the  tower  i.»»] 

He  revised  some  sheets  of  Lord  Hailes^ 
"Annals  of  Scotland,"  and  wrote  a  few 
notes  on  the  margin  with  red  ink»  which  he 
bade  me  tell  his  K)rd8hip  did  not  sink  into 
the  paper,  and  might  he  wiped  off  with  a 
wet  sponge,  so  that  it  did  not  spoil  his  manu- 
script, lobserved  to  him  that  there  were 
vwy  fewipf  his  friends  so  accurate  as  that 
1  could  venture  to  put  down  in  writing 
what  they  told  me  as  his  sayings.  John- 
son. "  why  should  you  write  down  my 
sayings.^"  Boswell.  "I  write  them 
when  they  are  goml."  .Johnson.  **  Nay, 
yon  may  as  well  write  down  the  sayings  of 
-any  one  else  that  are  good."  Bat  where, 
I  miffhl  with  great  propriety  have  added, 
•can  I  find  such  ? 

I  visited  him  by  appointment  in. the  eve- 
ning, and  we  drank  tea  with  Mrs.  Williams. 
He  told  me  th^t  he  had  been  in  the  compa- 
ny of  a  gentleman  *  whose  extraordinary 
travels  him  been  much  the  subject  of  conver- 
sation. But  I  found  he  had  not  listened. to 
him  with  that  full  confidence,  without  which 
there  is  little  satisfaction  in  tWe  society  of 
travellers.  I  was  curious  to  hear  what 
opinion  so  able  a  judge  as  Johnson  had 
formed  of  his  abilities,  and  I  asked  if  he  was 
aiot  a  man  of  sense.  Jo  an  son.  **  Why, 
sir,  he  is  not  a  distinct  relater;  and  I  should 
say,  he  is  neither  abounding  nor  deficient  in 
sense.  I  did  not  perceive  any  superiority 
of  understanding."  Boswell.  "  But  will 
you  not  allow  him  a  nobleness  of  reso** 
Tutioni^in  penetrating  into  distant  regions.^" 
Johnim)k.  "  That,  sir,  is  not  to  the  present 
purpose:  we  are  talking  of  sense*  A  fight- 
ing cock  has  a  nohUbess  of  resolution." 

Next  day,  Sunday,  2d  April,  I  dined  with 
liim  at  Mr.  Hoole's.  We  talked  of  Pope. 
JoaNSON.    "  He  wrote  his  <  Dunciad^  for 


*  [The  tovDtr  was  a  separate  room  at  Streath- 
am,  where  Dr.  Johnson  slept — Pio|zi.  So 
called  probably  because  it  was  botoed.  The  edi- 
tor slept  in  that  room  many  years  after,  and  was 
pleased  to  find  that  Dr.  Johnson's  writing-table 
was  NiLiefully  preserved,  and  that  even  the  blots 
of  his  ink  wore  not  cleaned  away.— Eo.] 

'  [Brace,  the  Abyasinian  traveller,  with  whom 
be  had  dined  this  day  at  Mr.  Gerard  Hamilton's. 
-««1    • 


fame.  That  was  hiaprimafy  motive.  "EM 
it  not  heen  for  that,  the  dunces  might  have 
railed  against  him  till  they  were  weeiy, 
without  his  troubling  himself  about  them. 
He  delighted  to  vex  them,  no  doubt:  bat 
he  had  more  delight  ia  seeing  how  well  he 
could  vex  them.'' 

The  <' Odes  to  Obsenrity  and  Ohlivion," 
in  ridienleof  **  cool  Mason  and  warm  Gray/' 
heing  mentioned,  Johnson  said,  **  They  are 
Colman's  best  things."  Uposl  its  being 
observed  that  it  was  believed  these  odee 
were  made  by  Colman  and  Lloyd; — Johb- 
S09C.  "  Nay,  sir,  how  can  two  people  make 
an  ode?  -Perhaps  one  made  one  of  them, 
and  one  the  other."  I  observed  that  two 
people  had  made  a  play,  and  quoted  the  an- 
ecdote of  Beaumont  and  Fletcher,  who  were 
brought  under  suspicion  of  treason,  becaoae 
while  concerting  the  plan  of  a  tragedy 
when  sitting  together  at  a  tdvera,  one  of 
them  was  overheard  saying  to  the  other, 
"I'll  kill  the  king."  Johhsok.  <<The 
first  of  these  odes  is  the  beet;  but  they  are 
both  good.  They  exposed  a  very  bad  kind 
of  writing  3."  Boswell.  "  Surely,  sir, 
Mr.  Mason's*  FJfrida'  is  a  fine  poem:  at 
least  you  will  allow  there  are  some  good 
passages  in  it."  Johnsom.  *'  There  are 
now  and  then  some  good  imitations  of  Mil- 
ton's bad  manner." 

[Mrs.  Piozzi  ha»  heard  Johnson  ^«^ 
relate  how  he  used  to  sit  in  some  '"  ^ 
coffee-house,  and  turn  Mason's  Caracta- 
cus  into  ridicule  for  the  diversion  of  him- 
self and  of  chance  comers4n.  "TheEl- 
frida  Tsays  he)  was  too  exquisitelv  pret- 
ty 4;  I  could  make  no  fun  out  of  that" 
When  upon  some  ocx^'asions  he  wouM  ex- 
press his  astonishment  that  he  should  have 
an  enemy  in  the  world,  while  he  had  been 
doing  nothing  but  good  to  his  neighboun, 
Mrs.  Piozzi  used  to  make  him  recollect 
these  circumstances :  **  Why,  child,  Tsaid 
he),  what  harm  could  that  do  the  feiiowf 
I  always  thought  very  well  of  Mason  Car  a 
Cambridge  man:  he' is,  I  believe,  a  mighty 
blameless  character."] 

loflen  wondered  at  his  low  estiniation  of 
the  writings  of  Gray  and  Mason.  Of 
Gray's  poetry  I  have  in  a  former  part  of 
this  work  expressed  my  hieh  opinion;  and 
for  that  of  Mr.  Mason  I  have  ever  enter- 
tained a  warm  admiration.  His  **  Elfrida" 
is  exquisite,  both  in  poetical  desu.ipdon  and 


'  [Gray's  odes  are  still  on  every  table  and  in 
every  mouth,  and  there  are  dot,  the  editor  be- 
lieves, a  dozeo  libraries  in  England  which  could 
produce  these  <*  best  thtn^a,*"  written  by  two 
professed  wits  in  ridicule  of  them. — En.] 

*  [The  editor  has  not  thought  himself  at  liberty 
to  suppress  this  judgment,  .|pcaaae  it  seenjs  in 
substance    authorised    by    Bosweira    acGOiint« 
although  the  expression  is  veiy  unlike  JohosoB* 
style.— £d.] 
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mond  aenlimeiit;  vod  his  **  Cartctacus  "  is 
a  noble  dranuu '  Nor  can  I  omit  i)ayin^  my 
tribute  of  praise  to  some  of  his  smaller 
poems,  which  I  have  read  with  pleasure, 
and  which  no  criticism  shall  persuade  me 
not  to  Like.  If  I  wondered  at  JohusQn'anot 
tastittff  the  works-of  Mason  and  Gray,  stilt 
more  nave  I  wondered  at  their  not  tasting' 
his  works:  that  they  should  be  insensible 
to  his  energy  of  diclion,  to  his  splendour  of 
images,  ami  compiehension  of  thought: 
Tastes  may  differ  aa  to  the  violin,  the  frate, 
the  hautboy;  in  short  ail  the  lesser  instru- 
ments: but  who  can  be  insensible  to  the 
powerful  impressions  of  the  majestic  or- 
gran? 

His  "Taxation  no  Tyranny"  being  men- 
tioned, he  said,  "  I  think  I  have  not  b^n 
attacked  enough  for  it  Attack  is  the  re- 
action; I  never  think  I  have  hit  hard, 
unless  it  rebounds."  Boswbli,.  **  I  don't 
know,  sir,  what  yon  wouki  be  at  Five  or 
six  shots  of  small  arms  in  every  newspaper, 
and  repeated  cannonading  in  pamphlets, 
migh t,  I  think,  satisfy  yon.  But,  si r,  you  11 
never  make  out  this  match,  of  whicn  we 
have  talked,  with  a  certain  political  lady  \ 
since  you  are  so  severe  against  her  princp- 
plcs."  JoRKsoK.  •  "  Nay,  sir,  I  have  the 
better  chance  lor  that  She  is  like  the 
Amaaons  ;of  old ;  she  must  be  eourtfid 
by  the  sword.  But  I  have  not  been  severe 
upon  her«"  Boswkll.  "Tes,  sir,  you- 
have  made  her  ridiculous.^'  JoBMsoir. 
"That  was  alreadv  done,  sir.  To  en- 
deavour to  make  ner  ridiculous,  is  like 
blacki^  the  chimnev."    ^ 

I  put  him  in  mind  that  the  landlord  at 
"EJion  in  Scotland  said,  that  he  heafd  hb 
was  the  greatest  man  in  England,  next  to 
Lord  Mansfield.  "  Ay,  sir  (said  he),  the 
exception  defined  the  idea.  A  Scotchman 
coula  go  no  farther: 

'  The  force  of  Nature  could  no  farther  go.'  ** 

Lady  Miller's  collection  of  verses  by 
fashionable  people,  which  were  put  into 
her  Vase  at  Batheaston  villa  s,  near  Bath, 


*  [Mn. '  Macanlay:  see  ante,  p.  102.  Dr. 
Macaolay  bad  been  deed  some  yean^,  and  the 
ladv  did  not  re-many  till  1778.~Ed.] 

^  [Batheaston. — ^The  folk)wing  extract,  from 
one  of  Horace  Walpole's  letters,  will  explain  the 
personages  and  proceedings  of  this  &rce:  ^'  Yon 
must  know,  that  near  Bath  is  erected  a  new  Par- 
nasaos,  oomposed -of  three  laorels,  a  myrtleNdee, 
a  weeping-mllow, -and  a  view  of  the  Aton, 
which  has  been  new  christened  Helicon.  Ten 
jeaiB  aco  there  lived  a  madam.  [Rig0i]>  an  old 
rough  hamonrist,  who  passed  for  a  wit  ;^  her 
daughter,  who  passed  for  nothing,  manied  to  a  cap- 
tain [MiUer]«  fall  of  good  natored  offioionsness. 
These  good  folks  wan  friends  of  Miss  Rich*, 
who  carried  me  to  iline  with  them  at  Bath-Easton, 

*  DMshter  of  Sir  Robert  Rich,  and  sister  to  Uis  second 
wift  orOSQiis  Lord  Lyttalton, 


in  competition  fbf  honorary  prises,  being 
mentioned,    he    held    them  veiy    cheap : 
"  Bouh-rimiB,"  said  he,  "  is  a  mere  conceit, 
and  an  e/ij  conceit  note;  I  wonder  how 
people  were  persuaded  to  write  in  that 
manner  for  this  lady."    I  named  a  gentle- 
man of ^his  acquaintance  3  who  wrote  for 
the  yase.    Jos^itson.    "He  was  a  block- 
head for  his  pains.''     Boswbli^.     « The 
Duch^    of    Nidrthumberland     wrote*." 
JoRvsoK.    "  Sir,  the  IXuchess  of  NorA- 
umberland  may  do  what  she  pleases:  no- 
body will  say  any  thinff  to  a  lady  of  her 
high  rank.    But  I  should  be  apt  to  throw 
••••••»s'verses  in  his  face." 

I  talked'of  the  cheerfulness  of  Fleet-street, 
owihg  to  the  constant  quick  succession  of 
people  which  we  perceive  passing  through 
It.  -  JoHNsoif.  "Why,  sir.  Fleet-street 
has  a  very  animated  appearance;  but  I 


Thej  eangfat  a  little  ofljlht  ws» 
"    WhBgot. 


now  Pindin. 

then  called  talte,  baih,  and  planted,  _ 
chiklTen,  till  the  whole  caravan  were  forced  to'go 
abroad  to  re^eve.  Alas  !  Mn.  Miller  is  returned 
a  beanty,  a  genius,  a  Sappho,  a  tenth  nmse,  as 
rbmintkae  Mademoiselle  Seoderi,  and  as  topk^ti- 
catedasMra.  V[eseyt].  The  captain's  fingefa 
are  k>aded  with  cameos,  bis  tongde  russ  over  with 
virtu;  and  that  both  may  coatribnle  to  the  un- 
provement  of  their  own  country,  they  have  iatro- 
dnced  boutt-ritniis  as  a  new  discovery.  They 
hold  a  PamasBDB-fiur  every  Thnrsday,  give  oat 
rhymes  and  themes,  and  all  the  flnx  of  quality  at 
Bath  contend  for  the  prizes.  A  Roman  vase, 
dressed  with  pink  ribands  and  myrtles,  receives 
the  poetry,  which^is  drawn  out  ever^  festival :  six 
judges  of  these  Olympic  games  retire  and  select 
|he  briffhtest  composition,  which  the '  respective 
saceesBml  acknowledge,  kneel  to  Mis.  Calliope 
[Miller],  kiss  her  fair  hand,  and  are  crowned  by 
it  with  myrtle,  with— I  dont  know  what  Yon 
may  think  this  a  fiction,  or  exagferatlon.  Be 
dwnb,  unbelu»¥em!  The  collectwn  is  printed, 
pablMhed,-^yeB,  on  my  faith  !  there  are  bonts- 
rim^s  on  a  battered  muffin,  by  her  Grace  the 
Duchess  of  Northamberiand;    receipts  to  make 

them,  by  Corydon  the  venerable,  alias ; 

others  very  pretty,  by  Lord  P[almeniton]  ;  some , 
by  Lord  C[armiirthen]  ;  many  by  Mm.  [MiJler] 
herself,  that  haVe  no  fknlt  but  wantiog  metre ; 
and  immortality  promised  to  her  without  ,fhd  or 
measure.  M  short,  since  folly,  which  never 
ripens  to  ma^biess  but  in  tUft  hot  climate,  ran  dis- 
tracted, there  never  was  any  thing  so  entertaining, 
or  so  dull-^for  you  cannot  read  so  long  as  I  have 
beentrflmg."-  Works,  voL  v.  p.  186.— Ed.] 

'  [Probably  the  Rev.  Richard  Graves',  who 
was  fi>r  some  years  tutor  in  the  house  of  Johnson*8- 
friend,  M^  Fitzhert>ert,  and  who  contributed  to 
the  Batheaston  Vase.  He  was  Rector  of  Claverw 
ton,  near  Bath,  where  be  died  in  1804.-»£d.] 

*  [Lady  Anne  Stuait,  second  daughter  of*  Lord 
Bute,  married  in  1764  to  the  second  Dake  of 
Northnmberland,  from  whom  she  was  diveiced  in 
1779.— Ed.] 

t  [Alit«nill«i7iorw]MnwsiteUsssnora]MrMft«r  ^ 
—  Bl).] 
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think  the  full  tide  of  hnmui  existence  is  at 
Charing-cross.'* 

He  made  the  common  remark  on  the  on- 
happiness  which  men  who  have  led  a  busy 
life  experience,  when  they  retire  in'expec- 
ta^n  of  enjoyinff  themselves  at  ease,  and 
tbat  they  generally  languish  for  want  of 
their  habitual  occupation,  and  wish  to  re- 
turn to  it  He  mentioned  as  stronp^  an 
instance  of  this  as  can  well  be  in^gined. 
<<An  eminent  ti^Uow-chandler  in  London, 
who  had  acquired  a  considerable  fortune, 
gave  up  the  trade  in  favour  of  his  foreman, 
and  went  to  live  at  a  pountiy-hpuse  near 
town.  He  soon  ^rew  weary,  and^  paid  fre- 
queat  visits  to  his  old  shop,  where  he  de- 
sired they  might  let  him  know  their  melting" 
dmi$f  and  he  would  come  and  assist  them ; 
which  he  accordingly  did.  ^  Here,  sir,  Was 
a  man  to  whom  the  most  disgusting  circum- 
stances in  the  business  to  which  he  had  been 
used  wasi  a  relief  from  idleness.'* 

On  Wednesday,  5th  April,  I  dined  with 
him  at  Messieurs  DiUys,  with  Mr.  John 
Scott  of  Amwell,  the  Quaker,  Mr.  Lang- 
ton,  Mi.  Miller  (now  Sir  John),  Snd  Dr. 
Thomas  Campbell  ^,  an  Irish  clergyman, 
whom  I  tdok  tne  liberty  of  inviting  to  Mr. 
Dilly's  table,  havinff  seen  him  at  Mr. 
Thrale's,  and  been  told  that  he  had  come 
to  England  chiefly  with  a  view  to  see  Dr. 
Johnson,  for  whom  he  entertained  the 
highest  veneration.  He  has  since  published 
«  A  Philosophical  Survey  of  the  South  of 
Ireland,"  a  very  entertaining  book,  which 
has,  however,  one  fault — ^that  it  assumes 
the  fictitious  character  of  an  £ngUshn(ian. 

We  talked  of  publick  speaking.  John- 
soK.  '^We  must  not  estimate  a  man's 
powers  by  his  being  able  or  not  able  to 
deliver  his  sentiments  in  publick.  Isaac 
Hawkins  Bij>wne,  one  of  the  first  wits  of 
this  country,  got  into  mirliament,  and  never 
opened  his  mouth.  For  my  own  part,  i 
think  it  is  more  disgraceful  never  to  try  to 
speak,  than  to  try  it  and  fail;  as  it  is  more 
disgraceful  not  to  fight,  than  to  fight  and 
be  beaten.'*  This  argument  appeared  to 
me  fallacious}  for  if  a  man  has  not  epoken, 
it  maybe  said  that  he  would  have  done 
very  well  if  he  had  tried ;  whereas,  if  he 
has  tried  and  failed  ,gthere  is  notffing  to  be 
said  for  him.  « Whv  then,"  I  asked,  "  is 
it  thought  disgraceful  for  a  man  not  to 
fight,  and  not  diaigraceful  not  to  speak  in 
publick?"  Johhsov.  "Because  there 
may  be  other  reasofts  for  a  man's  not 
speaking  in  publick  than  want  of  refl(»lution : 
he  may  have  nothing  to  say  (laughing}. 
Whereas,  sir,  you  know  courage  is  reck- 
oned the  greatest  of  all  virtues ;  because, 
unless  a  man  has  that  virtue,  he  has  no  se- 
curity for  preserving  any  other." 


'  [See  ^Mf ,  6lfa  ApciL— Ed.] 


He  observed,  that  <*  the  statutes  agaioBC 
bribery  were  intended  to  prevent  upstarts 
with  money  from  getting  into  parliament: " 
adding,  that  "  if  he  were  a  gentleman  of 
landed  property,  he  would  turn  out  ail 
his  tenants  who  did  not  vote  for  the  candi- 
date whom  he  supported*"  Lavgtov. 
'<  Would  not  that^  sir,  be  checking  the 
freedom  of  election ?"  Johkboh.  "Sir, 
the  law  does  not  mean  that  the  privilege  of 
voting  should  be  independent  or  oki  family 
interest,  of  the  permanent  property  of  the 
country." 

On  Thursdav,  6th  April,  I  dined  with 
him  at  Mr.  Thomas  Davies's,  with  Mr. 
Hicky,  the  painter,  and  my  old  acquaint- 
ance Mr.  Moody,  the  player. 

Dr.  Johnson,  as  usual,  spoke  oontemptii- 
ously  of  CoUey  Gibber.  <<  It  is  wonderful 
that  a  man,  who  for  fort^  years  had  Hved 
with  the  great  and  the  witty,  should  have 
acquired  so  ill  the  talents  cS*  conversation: 
and  he  had  but  half  to  furnish:  for  one  half 
of  what  he  said  was  oaths."  He,  howevw, 
allowed  considerable  merit  to  some  of  his 
comedies,  and  said  there  was  no  reason  to 
believe  that  the  <<  Careless  Husband"  was 
not  written  by  himself.  Davies  said,  he 
was  the  first  dramatick  writer  who  intro- 
duced ffenteel  ladies  upon  the  stytg^e.  Jcdm^ 
son  refuted  his  observation  by  instancing 
several  such  characters  in  comedies  befine 
his  time.  Davixs  (trying  to  defend,  him- 
self  from  a  charge  of  ignorance) .    ^  1  mean 

Esnteel  moral  characters."  <<  jf  think,"  said 
icky,  "ffentilityiand  morality  are  insepa- 
rable." BoswELL.  '*By  no  means,  sir. 
The  gentedest  characters  are  often  the 
most  immoral.    Does  not  Lord  Chesterfield 

S've  precepts  for  uniting  wickedness  and 
e  graces)  A  man,  indeed,  is  not  genteel 
when  he  gets  drunk;  but  most  vices  may 
be  committed  very  genteelly:  a  man, may 
debauch  his  friend's  wife  genteelly:  he  may 
cheat  at  cards  genteelly."  Hicet.  "I 
do  not  think  that  is  genteel."  Boswkll. 
^<  Sir,  it  may  not  be  hke  a  gentleman,  but 
it  may  be  genteel."  JoHifsoF.  "  You 
are  meaningr  two  difierent  things.  One 
means  extenour  grace;  the  other  honour. 
It  is  certain  that  a  man  may  be  verv  immo- 
ral with  extenour  grace.  Lovelace,  in 
*  Clarissa,'  is  a  verv  genteel  and  a  very  wick- 
ed character.  Tom  Hervey^,  who  died 
t'other  day,  tbough*a vicious  man,  was  one 
of'  the  genteelest  men  that  ever  lived." 
Tom  Davies  instanced  Charies  the  Second. 
JoHHsoN  (taking  fire  at  any  attack  upon 
that  Prince,  for  whom  he  had  an  extraop> 
dinaiy  partialitjr).  <<  Charles  the  Second 
was  licentious  m  his.  practice ;  but  he  al- 
ways had  a  reverence  for  what  was  good. 
Charles  the  Second  knew%is  people,  and 

>  [See  ante,  p.  288.^-£d.] 
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rewarded  n^erit.  *  The  church  was  at  no 
time  hetter  filled  than  in  his  reiffB.  He 
Tiras  the  heat  king  we  have  had  from  his 
time  till  the  reign  of  his  present  majesty, 
except  James  the  Second,  who  was  a  vei^ 
frocxl  lung  1,  hnt  unhappily  believed  that  it 
was  necessary  for  the  salvation  of  his  sub- 
jects that  they  shoiiid  be  Roman  Catholicks. 
Jle  had  the  merit  of  endeavouring  to  do 
what  he  thouj^ht  was  for  the  salvation  of 
the  souls  01  his  subjects,  till  he  lost  a  great 
empire.  We,  who  thought  that  we  should 
not  be  saved  if  we  were  Roman  Catholicks, 
had  the  merit  of  maintaining  our  religion, 
at  the  expense  of  submitting  ourselves  to 
the  government  of  King  W  ilHam,  (for  it 
could  not  be  done  otherwise,)~to  the  gov- 
ernment of  one  of  the  most  worthless 
scoundrels  that  ever  existed  9.  No,  Charles 
the  Second  was  not  such  a  man  as 3, 


4 
-I 


1  [All  this  wenM  bo  contrary  to  hHtorical  troth 
•Dd  common  tense,  that  no  espknatiou  can  be 
piven  of  it ;  but  it  excites  a  lively  corioeiiy  to 
knew  more  of  Dr.  Johnson's  penqnal  hiitoiv 
during  the  yeare  174$  and  1746,  daring  whush 
Boswell  coold  find  no  trace  of  him.  See  otlte,  p. 
71.— Ed.] 

*  [He  was  aliirayB  vehement  against  Kitag  WU- 
liam :  a  gentleman  who  dined'  at  a  nobleman's 
table  in  ha  company  and  that  of  Mr.  Thrale,  ^ho 
related  the  anecdote,  was  willing  to  enter  the  lista 
in  defence  of  King  William's  character,  and, 
having  opposed  and  contradicted  Johnson  two  or 
three  timet  petolantly  enough,  the  master  of  the 
house  began  to  feel  nneasy,  and  'expect  dingreea- 
ble  consequences;  to  avoid  which  he  Said,  lond 
enoogh  for  the  Doctor  to.  hear,  **  Onr  friend  here 
has  no  meaning  now  in  all  this,  except  joat  to  re- 
late at  chib  to-morrow  how  he  teased  Johnson  at 
dinner  to*^y — this  ii  allio  do  hunself  hanaur,'* 
•*  No,  npon  m^  word,"  replied  the  other,  ^*  I  see 
BO  komntr  m  it,  whatever  you  may  do." 
*<  Well,  sir,"  i^tnrded  Dr.  Johnson,  sternly,  **  if 
yon' do  not  $ee  the  honour^  I  am  sore  I  feel  the 
dugraee,** — Pioxsit  p.  156.— Ed.] 

*  [Geoi|;e  the  Second.— The  itory  of  the  will 
is  tola  by  Horace  Walpole,  in  his  very  amnwng 
(but  often  inaeeuratey  Reminiseenees :    "At 

,aie  first  cooncil  held  by  the  new  sovereign.  Dr. 
Wake,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  produced  the 
will  of  the  late  king,  and  delivered  it  to  the  sue* 
ceasor,  expecting  it  would  be  opened  and  read  in 
coancU.  On  the  contrary,  his  majesty  put  it  hito 
his  pocket  and  stalked  out  of  the  room,  without 
uttering  a  word  on  the  subject  The  poor  prelate 
was  thundentmck,  and  had  not  the  presence  of 
mind  or  the  courage  to  demand  the  testament's 
being  opened,  or  at  least  to  have  it  registered. 
Mo  man  present  chose  to  be  more  hardy  than  the 
person  to  whom  the  deposit  had  been  intrusted  ;. 
peihapB  none  of  them  immediately  conceived  tho 
possible  violation  of  so  solemn  an  act,  so  notori- 
ously existent  Still,  as  the  king  never  mentioned 
the  will  more,  whispen,  on|y  by  degrees,  inform- 
ed the  publw  that  the  will  was  burnt,  at  lesst  that 
ilB  injunetwns  were  never  fhlfiUed." — Beminie^ 
uneetf  ch.  vl — ^EI^.] 


(naming  another  kinff).  Re  did  not  de- 
stroy his  father's  will.  He  took  money, 
indeed,  from  Franee:  but  he  did  not  betray 
those  over  whom  he  ruled:  he  did  not  let 
the  French  fleet  pass  ours.  George  6te 
First  knew  nothinp^,  and  desired  to  know 
nothing;  did  nothme,  and  desired  to  do' 
nothing;  and  the  only  good  thing  that  is 
tokl  o01im  is,  that  .he  wished  to  restore  the 
crown  to  its  hereditary  successor."  He 
roared  with  prodigious  violence  against 
Georee  the  Second.  When  he  ceased, 
Moody  interjected,  in  an  Irish  tone,  and 
with  a  comick  k)ok,  "  Ah!  poor  George  the 
Second." 

I  mentioned  that  Dr.  Thomas  Campbell 
had  come  from  Ireland  to  London,  princi- 
pally to  see  Dr.  Johnson.  He  seemed  an- 
gry at  this  observation.  Davus.  *•  Why, 
you  know,  sir,  there  came  a  man  from 
Spain  to  see  Livy^ ;  and  Corelli  came  to 
England  to  see  Purcell^,  and  when  he 
heard  he  was  dead,  went  directly  back 
again  to  Italy."  Johhson.  "  I  should 
not  have  wished  to  he  dead  to  disappoint 
Campbell,  had  he  been  so  foolish  asvou 
represent  him;  but  I  should  have  wished  . 
to  have  been  a  hundred  miles  off."  This 
was  apparently  perverse;  and  1  do  believe 
it  was  not  his  real  way  of  thinlring:  he 
could  not  hut  like  a  man  who  came  so  far 
to  see  him.  He  laughed  with  "some  com 
placencjr,  when  I  told  him  Campbell's  odd 
expression  to  me  concerning  him:  "That 
having  seen  such  a  man,  was  a  thing  to 
talk  of  a  century  hence," — as  if  he  could 
live  so  long  •. 


*  Plm.  Epist.  Lib.  u.  Ep.  8. — ^Boswxll. 

*  Mr.  Davies  was  here  mistaken.  Corelli  never 
was  in  England. — ^Burnsy. 

*  [Mn.  Thrale  gi^es,  in  her  lively  style,  s 
sketch  of  thk  sentleman  :  '*  We  have  a  flashy 
friend  here  (at  Bath)  already,  who  is  much  your 
sdorer.  I  wonder  bow  yon  will  like  him  f  An 
Irishman  he  is ;  veiy  handsome,  very  hot-headed, 
loud  and  lively,  and  sure  to  be  a  favourite  with 
you,  he  tells  us,  for  he  csn  live  with  a  man  of 
ever  so  odd  a  temper.  My  master  laughs,  but 
likes  bun,  and  it  diverts  me  to  think  what  you  will 
do  when  he  professes  that  he  woold  clean  shoes 
for  you  ;  that  he  would  shed  his  blood  for  you ; 
with  twepty  more  extravagant  flights;  snd  you 
say  /  flatter  j  Ujpon  my  honour,  sir,  and  indeed 
f^ota^  as  Dr.  Campbell*8  phrase  is,  I  am  bat  a 
twitter  to  Yamy—Leitera,  16th  May,  177«. 
Johnson,  in  his  reply,  18th  May,  1776,  asks 
"  Who  can  be  this  new  friend  of  mine?"  The 
Editor  is  unable  to  reconcile  Mm  Tbrale's  wonder 
<*  hou>  Johnson  would  like  him,**  and  Johnson's 
ignOiTsnoe  of  **who  he  was,**  in  May,  1776, 
with  Boswell's  statement,  that  Campbell  had 
dined  thrice  in  bis  company,  in  April,  1775— one 
of  the  places  beuig  Mr.  and  Mn.  Thrsle's  own 
boose :  see  post,  8th  May.  There  csn  be  no 
error  hi  the  oate  of  the  letters  1776,  becanse  they 
were  written  while  Mis.  Thnde  was  at  Bath,  aftvK ' 
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We  got  i%|o  an  argument  whether  the 
judges  who  went  to  India  niiffht  with  pro- 
priety engafl'e  in  trade.  Johnson  warmly 
maintained  that  they  mi  jht.  "  For  why," 
he  urffedj  "  should  not  judges  get  riches, 
as  well  as  those  who  deserve  them  less?" 
I  said,  they  should  have  sufficient  salaries, 
and  have  nothing  to  take  off  their  attention 
from  the  affairs  of  the  puhlick.  Johnson. 
**  No  judge,  sir,  can  give  his  whole  atten- 
tion to  hid  office:  and  it  is  very  proper  that 
he  should  employ  what  time  he  has  to 
himself  to  his  own  advantage,  in  the  most 

Srofitable  manner i.*»  "Then,  sir,"  said 
Uvies,  who  enlivened  the  dispute  by  mi- 
king it  somewhat  dramatick,  "he  may 
become  an  insurer ;  and  when  he  is  going 
to  the  bench,  he  maybe  stopped, — ^*Your 
lordship  cannot  go  yet;  here  is  a  bunch  of 
invoices ;  several  ships  are  about  to  sail.* " 
Johnson.  "Sir,  you  may  as  well  say  a 
judge  should  not  have  a  house ;  for  they 
may  come  and  tell  him — '  Your  brdship's 
house  is  on  fire^ '  and  so,  instead  of  minding 
the  business  of  his  court,  he  is  to  be  occu- 
pied in  getting  the  engine  with  the  greatest 
speed.  There  is  no  end  of  this.  Every 
judge  who  has  land,  trades  to  a  certain  ex- 
tent in  corn  or  in  cattle,  and  in  the  land 
itself:  undoubtedly  his  steward  acts  for 
him,  and  so  do  derks  for  a  great  merchant. 
A  judge  may  be  a  fanner,  but  he  is  not  to 
ffeid  his  own  pigs.  A  judge  may  play  a 
little  at  cards  for  his  amusement:  but  he  is 
not  to  play  at  marbles,  or  chuck-rarthing  in 
the  piazza.  No,  sir,  there  is  no  profession 
to  which  a  man  gives  a  very  great  propor- 
tion of  his  time^  It  is  wonderful,  when  a 
calculation  is  made,  how  little  the  mind  is 
actually  employed  in  the  discharge  of  any 
profession.  No  man  would  be  a  judge, 
upon  the  condition  of  being  totally  a  judge. 
The  best  employed  lawyer  has  bis  mind  at 
work  but  for  a  small  proportion  of  his  time; 
a  great  deal  of  his  occupation  is  merely 
mechanical    I  once)  wrote  for  a  magazine: 


Ae  loM  of  her  ton,  which  sreDt  took  place  in 
March,  1776,  and  is  alladed  to  in  the  lettera. 
Nor  can  Mr.  Botwell*!  dato  bo  mistalceii,  for  be 
says,  that  Campbell  dined  at  Mr.  DOly's  on  Wed- 
nesday the  5th  April,  and  the  5th  April  fell  on  a 
Wednesday  m  1775.  Mr.  Boswell  had,  more- 
over, left  London  in  1776,  prior  to  the  date  of 
Mrs.  Thnde's,  lo  that  he  cowd  not  have  met  Dr. 
Campbell  in  that  year.  The  diaCrepaney  ii  on  a 
point  of  no  importance,  but  it  seems  inezplicablo. 
— EdH 

'  [This  nniflt  have  been  said  m  a  mer^  spirit  of 
aipimentation,  for  we  have  seen  (ante,  p.  S59.) 
that  he  was  angry  at  a^  judge's  being  so  mnch  like 
an  ordinary  gentleman  as  even  to  wear  a  round 
hat  m  his  own  connlry  boose,  and  he  oeosoied 
him  for  befaic  so  much  of  a  farmer  as  to  fkrm  a 
of  his  ™"!*isBne 


to,} 


in  lus  own  amnsement— 


I  made  a  calculation,  that  if  I  ahonld  wnte 
but  a  page  a  day,  at  the  same  rate,  I  should^ 
in  ten  years,  write  nine  volumes  in  folio,  of 
an  ordinary  eize  and  print."  Boawsu.. 
"  Such  as  *  Carte's  Historjr  r ' "  Johnsok. 
"  Tes,  str^  when  a  manwrites  from  his  own 
mind,  he  writes  very  raipidly*.  The  great- 
est part  of  a  writer's  time  is  spent  in  read 
in?,  in  order  to  write;  a  man  will  turn  over 
half  a  library,  to  make  one  book." 

I  argued  warmly  against  the  judges  trad- 
ing, and  mentioning  Hate  as  ap  instance  of 
a  perfect  judee,  wnb  devoted  himself  en- 
tirely to  his  office.  Johnson.  "  Hale,  sir, 
attended  to  otbsr  things  besides  law:  he 
lefl  a  great  estate,"  Sosweli..  "  That 
was  because  what  hegot  accumulated  with- 
out any  exertion  and  anxiety  on  his  part." 

While  the  dispute  went  on,  Moooy  once 
tried  to  say  something  on  our  aide.  Tom 
Davies  clapped  him  on  the  back,  to  encour- 
age him.  Beauclerk,  to  whom  I  mentioned 
this  circnmstance,  said,  "  that  he  could  not 
conceive  a  more  humiliating  situation  than 
to  be  dapped  on  the  back  by  Tcmd  Davies." 

We  spoke  of  Rolt,  to  whose  '  Dictionary 
of  Commerce'  Dr.  Johnson  wrote  the  pre- 
face. Johnson.  "  Old  Gardener,  the  book 
seller,  employed  Rolt  and  Smart  to  write  a 
monthly  miscelfany,  called  '  The  Universal 
Visitor.'  Th^re  was  a  formal  written  con- 
tract, which  Allen  the  printer  saw.  Gar- 
dener thought  as  you  do  of  the  judge. 
They  were  bound  to  write  nothing  t&e; 
they  were  to  have,  I  think,  a  third  of  the 
profits  of  his  Bixi)enny  pAmphlet^  and  the 
contract  was  for  ninety-nine  years.  I  wish 
I  had  thought  of  giving  this  to  Thiirlow,in 
the  cause  about  IiteiraTy  property.  What 
an  excellent  instance  would  it  have  been  of 
the  oppression  of  booksellers  towards  poor 
authoTsl  "  smiling  K  Davies,  zeak>us  for 
the  honour  of  the  trmdcy  said  Gaidener  was 
not  properly  a  bookseller.  Johnsoh.  "Nay, 
sir;  he  certainly  was  a  bookseller.  He  had 
served  .his  time  regularly,  was  a  member  of 
the  Stationers'  Company,  kept  a  shop  in  the 
face  of  mankind,  purchased  copyright,  and 
was  a  bibUopole,  sir,  in  every  sense.  I 
wrote  for  some  months  in  *  The  Universal 
Visitor '  for  poor  Smart,  while  he  was  mad, 
not  then  knowing  the  terms  on  which  he 
was  engaged  to  write,  and  thinking  I  was 


'  Johnson  certainly  did,  who  had  a  mind 
stored  with  kiywledge,  and  teemii^  with  image- 
ry ;  but  the  ooservation  is  not  appBcaUe  to  wri- 
tenr  in  general. — Boswelx.. 

*  TlMre  has  probably  been  some  mklake  as  to 
the  terms  of  this  npposed  extraor£naiy  contraci, 
the  recital  of  which  from  hearsay  affi>nied  John- 
son so  mnch  play  for  his  spoitiTe  acnteseas.  Or 
if  it  was  worded  as  he  sopposed,  it  is  so  strangs 
that  I  febottld  conclnde  it  was  a  joke.  Mr.  Gar- 
dener, I  am  assnred^  was  a  worthy  and  libeial 
maa.-*BoswaLL. 
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dmng  him  good*  I  hcmd  hta  wits  w%Aad 
soon  rotuDi  to  hiia.  Mine  returned  to  me, 
and  I  wrote  in  •  The  Univeraai  Visitor '  no 
longer." 

Friday,  7t}j  April,  I  dined  with  him.  at  a 
tavern,  with  a  numerous  cdmpany  K  J oair- 
•oK.  '^  I  have  heen  reading '  Twiss's  Tra- 
vels in  Spam,'  which  are  just  come  out. 
They  are  sir  good  as  the  first  book  of  travels 
that  you  witl  take  up.  They  are  as  good 
as  those  oi  K^yster  or  .Blainville;  nay,  as 
Addison's,  if  you  except  the  learnii^. 
They  are  not  so  good  as  Brydone's,  but 
they  are  better  than,  Pococke's.  I  have  not, 
indeed,  cut  the  leaves  yet;  but  I  have  read 
in  them  where  the  pages  are  open,  and  I  do 
not  suppose  that  what  is  in  the  pages  which 
are  closed  is  worse  than  what  is  in  the  onm 
I>ages.  .  It  would  seem,"  he  added,,  '<  that 
Addison  had  not  acquired  much  Italian 
learning,  for  we  do  not  find  it  introduced 
into  his  writing.  The  cmlv  instance  that 
1  recollect  is  his  quoting  <  dtooa  bene;  per 
star  megUQ»$io  qui  V*' 

I  mentioned  Addison's  having  borrowed 
many  of  his  classical  remarks  from  Lean- 
dro  Alberti3.    Mr.  Beauclerk  said, ''  It  was 


*  [At  the  Ciub,  wheve  there  were  preaeat  Mr. 
Chariei  Fox  (prendent).  Sir  J.  ReyuoUb,  Dm. 
JobnsDD  and  Percy,  MeMS.  Beanderk,  Bwwell, 
ChaiDier,  Gibbon,  Langton,  and  Steevens  :  why 
Mr.  Boewell  iomettmes  iinks  the  club  ii  not  qaite 
(Clear.  He  might  very  naturally  have  felt  tome 
velnctance  to  betray  tfaie  private  converaatk>n  of  a 
convivial  meeting,  but  that  feeling  wonM  have 
operated  on  all  occaawiw.  H  may,  however,  be 
observed  that  he  geoeralljr  endeavonn  to  oondSne 
bb  report  to  what  was  md  either  by  Johnson  or 

'  Addison,  however,  does  not  mention  where 
this  celebrated  epitaph,  which  has  eladed  a  verv 
diligent  inquiry,  is  found. — MAi.oirs«  [It  s 
mentioned  by  old  Howell.  **  The  Italian  saying 
may  be  well  applied  to  poor  England :  **  I  was 
well — would  be  better— took  physic — and  died." 
-—Lett.  20th  Jan.  1647.— Ed.] 

*  [This  observatk>n  is,  as  Mr.  Marklandob- 
eerveato  me,  to  be  found  jn  Lord  Chesterficdd's 
letters  to  his  son :  **  I  have  been  lately  informed 
of  an  Italian  book,  which  I  believe  may  be  of 
nse  to  yon,  and  which,  I  dare  say,  yon  may  get 
at  Rome  ;  written  by  one  Alberti,  aboat  fowicore 
or  a  hundred  yean  ago,  a  thick  quarto.  It  ki  a 
claancal  description  of  Italy  ;  fiom  whence  I  am 
asnred  that  Mr.  Addison,  to  save  himself  trouble, 
has  taken  most  of  bis  remarks  and  claancal 
references.  I  am  told  that  it  is  an  excellent  book 
for  a  traveller  in  Italy."— Vol  iL  p.  851.  If 
credit  is  to  be  given  to  Addison  himself  (and  who 
can  donbt  his  veracity  ?)  this  snppositbn  mnst  be 
groondless.  He  expressly  says,  "  /  have  taken 
eare  to  consider  partkmlarly  the  severU  paassges 
of  the  ancient  poets,  which  have  uy  relation  to 
the  places  or  corioaities  I  met  with :  ror,  before  I 
eotered  on  my  vovage,  I  took  eare  to  refresh  my 
enemoty  amoqg  the  dasno  anthov ,  and  to  make 
§uch  coUectiom  out  of  them  as  I  migbt  afker- 


alieged  that  he  had  borrowadi  also  fWmi  an- 
other Italian  authour."  JoBVsoM.  "Why, 
sir,  all  who  ^o,to  look  for  what  the  clas- 
Mcks  have  said  of  luly  must  find  the  same 
passages  4;  and  I  shouk)  think.it  woukl  be 
one  of  the  first  things  the  Italians  would  do 
on  the  revival  of  learning,  tocoUeot  all  that 
the  Roman  authours  have  said  of  thci'' 
country." 

Osttan  being  mentioned  ; — Joavsoir. 
"  Supposing  the  Irish  and  firse  languages 
to  be  the  same,  which  I  do  not  beheve  ^ 
yet  as  there  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that 
the  inhabitants  of  the  Highlands  and  He- 
brides ever  wrote  their  native  language,  it 
is  not  to  be  credited  that  a  kmg  poem  was 

Sfeserved  among  them.  If  we  had  no  evi- 
enoe  of  the  art  of  writing  being  practised 
in  one  of  the  counties  of  England,  we 
should  not  believe  that  a  long  poem  was 
preserved  ihere^  though  in  the  neigfabour- 
vixf^  counties,  where  the  same  luiguage  waa 
spoken,  the  inhabitants  could  write.*'  liiAir- 
CLfiar .  «<  The  ballad  of « Lilliburlero '  was 
once  in  the  months  of  all  the  people  of  this 
counti^r,  and  is  said  to  have  had  a  great  ^ 
efiect  in  bringing  about  the  revolution. 
Yet  I  question  whether  any  body  can  repeat 
it  now;  which  shows  how  improbable  it  is 
that  much  poetry  should  be  preserved  by 
tradition." 

One  of  the  compai^  su^ested  an  inter^ 
nsl  objection  to  the  antiqmty  of  the  poetry 
said  to  be  Ossian's,  that  we  do  not  find  the 
tsojf  in  it,  which  must  have  been  the  case 
had  it  been  of  that  age. 

The  mention  of  the  wolf  had  led  Johnson 
to  think  of  other  wikl  beasts:  and  while  Sir 
Joshua  Reynolds  and  Mr.Langton  were 
cariying  on  a  diak>gue  about  something 
which  en^affed  them'  earnestly,  he,  in  the 
midst  of  It,  broke  ou^  <<  Pennant  tells  of 
bears,"  What  he  added  I  have  forgotten 
The^  went  on,  which  he,  being  dull  of 
heanng,  did  not  perceive,  or,  if  he  did,  was 
not  wiUing  to  break  ofi'his  talk;  so  he  con- 
tinued to  vociferate  his  remarks,  and  bevr 
Ciike  a  word  in  a  catch,"  as  Beauclerk 
said)  was  repeatedly  heard  at  intervals* 
which  coming  from  hhn  who,  by  those  who 
did  not  know  himj  had  been  so  often  assi 
milated  to  that  ferocious  animal,  while  we 
who  were  sitting  round  could  hardly  stifie 
laughter,  produ^  a  very  ludicrous  efiEsct 
Silence  having  ensured,  he  proceeded: 
«  We  are  told,  that  the  black  bear  is  inno* 
cent;  but  I  shouM  not  like  to  trust  myself 
with  him."  Mr.  Gibbon  muttered,  in  a 
low  tone  of  voice, "  I  should  not  like  to 


wards  have  ooeasioB  fiv,  Hc^^Pr^uee  to  B^ 
marks. — Eo.] 

4  "But if yoa find  the  sama  s^tpHeatiogis  h 
another  book,  then  Addison's  leanuag  ialla  to  the 
gromid,**  ofiTe,  p.  481.— MALeirs. 

•  [He  was  m  snor.    Sea  ante,  p.  284.— En.] 


MO 
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trust  myself  with  yoa.'*  This  piece  of  sat- 
csstick  pleasantry  was  a  prudent  resolution, 
if  appUed  to  a  competition  of  ahilittes  >. 

Patriotism  having  become  one  of  our  top- 
icks,  Johnson  suddenly  uitered,  in  a  acronf 
determined  tone,  an  apophthegfm,  at  which 
many  will  start:  '^  Patriotism  is  the  last 
refuge  of  a  scoundrel  ^."  But  let  it  be  con- 
sidered, that  he  did  not  mean  a  real  and 
generous  love  of  our  country,  but  that  pre- 
tended patriotism,  which  so  many,  in  all 
ages  and  countries,  have  made  a  cloak  for 
self-interest  I  maintained,  that  certainly 
all  patriots  were  not  scoundrels.  Being 
urged  (not  by  Johnson)  to  name  one  excep- 
tion, I  mentioned  an  emment  person  3,  whom 
we  all  greatly  admired.  Johkson.  "  Sir, 
I  do  not  say  that  he  is  not  honest:  bat  we 
have  no  reason  to  conclude  from  nis  poKti- 
cal  conduct  that  he  it  honest  Were  he  to 
accept  a  place  fVom  this  ministnr,  he  would 
lose  that  character  of  firmness  which  he  has, 
and  might  be  turned  out  of  his  place  in  a 
year.  This  ministry  is  neither  stable,  nor 
grateful  to  their  friends,  as  Sir  Robert  Wal- 

Cole  was;  ao  that  he  may  think  it  more  for 
is  interest  to  take  his  chance  of  his  party 
coming  in." 

Mrs.  Pritchard  being  mentioned,  he  said, 
**  Her  plaving  was  quite  mechanical.  It  is 
wonderful  how  little  mind  she  had.  Sir, 
#he  had  never  read  the  tragedy  of  Macbeth 
all  through.  She  no  more  thought  of  the 
play  out  of  which  her  part  was  taken,  than 
a  shoemaker  thiidcs of  tne  skin outof  which 
the  piece  of  leather  of  which  he  is  making  a 
pair  of  shoes  is  cut" 

On  Saturday,  May  8, 1  dined  with  him 
at  Mr.  Thrale's,  where  we  met  the  Irish 
Dr.  Campbell  1  Johnson  had  supped  the 
night  before  at  Mrs.  Abington's  with  some 
fashionable  people  whom  he  named ;  and  he 
s6emed  much  pleased  with  having  made  one 
m  so  elegant  a  circle.  Nor  did  he  omit  to 
pique  his  mutre$8  a  little  with  jealousy  of 

'  [Mr.  Green,  the  anonymous  author  of  the 
"Diary  of  a  Lover  of  Utentore'*  (printed  at 
Ipswich),  states,  ander  the  date  of  18th  Jane, 
1796,  that  a  fn<»id  whom  he  dengnatea  by  the 
initial  M  (and  whom  I  belieTo  to  be  my  able  and 
obliging  friend  Sir  James  Mackintosh )« talking  to 
him  of  the  relative  ability  of  Burke  and  Gibbon, 
aaid,  *'  Gibbon  mi^ht  have  been  cat  out  of  a  cor- 
nier of  Burke's  mmd  without  his  missing  it"  I 
nncy,  now  that  enthoaiaam  has  cooled,  Sir  James 
woold  be  indiued  to  allow  Gibbon  a  larger  share 
of  mind,  though  his  intelleotnal  powers  can  never 
he  compared  with  Borke's. — ^Ed.] 

'  [This  remarkable  sortie,  which  has  veiy 
ffiuch  amused  the  worid,  will  hereafter  be  stiu 
more  amusing,  when  it  is  known,  that  it  appears 
by  the  books  of  the  Club,  that  at  the  moment  it 
was  uttered,  Mr.  Fox  wa$  in  the  chair, — Ed.} 

•  [No  doubt  Mr.  Burkc^En.] 

*  fSee  ante»  pp.  616  and  617.— En,l 


her  honsewifefy;  for  he  said,  with  a  smile, 
'<  Mrs.  Abington's  jelly,  my  dear  lady,  was 
better  than  yours." 

Mrs.  Thrale,  who  frequently  practised  a 
coarse  ^  mode  of  flattery,  bv  repeating  his 
bon  mola  in  his  hearing,  tohi  us  that  he  had 
said,  a  certain  celebrated  actor  6  was  just  fit 
to  stand  at  the  door  of  an  auetiofn-rooia 
with  a  long  pole,  and  cry,  «*  Pray,  gentle- 
men, walk  in;"  and  that  a  certain  anlliottr, 
upon  hearing  this,  had  said,  that  another 
still  more  cc^Iebrated  actor  ^  was  fit  for  no- 
thing better  than  that,  and  would  pick  your 
pocket  afler  you  came  out.  J«»bhsov. 
**  Nay,  my  dear  lady,  there  is  no  wit  in  what 
our  friend  added;  there  is  only  abuse. 
You  may  as  well  say  of  any  man  that  he 
will  pick  a  pocket.  Besides,  the  wikn  who 
is  stationed  at  the  door  does  not  pick  peopled 
pockets;  that  is  done  within  by  the  auction- 
eer." 

Mrs.  Thrale  told  us  that  Tom  Dairies  ie> 
peated,  in  a  very  baki  manner,  the  story  of 
Dr.  Johnson's  first  repartee  to  me,  which  I 
have  related  exactly  K  He  made  me  aay,  '4 
wu  ham  m  Scotland,"  instead  of*  I  cime 
from  Scotland;"  so  that  Johnson's  saying, 
*<  That,  sir,  is  what  a  great  many  or  your 
countrymen  cannot  help,"  had  no  ix>int,  or 
even  meaning;  and  that  upon  this  being 
mentioned  to  Mr.  Fitzherbert,  he  observed, 
"  It  is  not  every  man  that  can  carry  s  horn 
mot,'\ 

On  Monday,  April  10, 1  dined  with  him 
at  General  Oglethorpe's  d,  with  Mr.  Lang- 


*  [Certainly  coarse  ebonah;  but  not  unfie- 
quendy  practised  by  Boswd  himaelf ;  and  not 
much  coarser  than  writing  every  mot^  hon  or 
otherwise,  which  he  spoke,  and  giving  him  the 
record  to  read  next  ijnoraing.—- See  TVior  to  t^ 
Hebrides,  passim, — ^Ed.] 

«  [Probably  Sheridan.— En.] 

'  [Certainly  Garrick ;  the  autkour  waa,  per- 
haps, Murphy  :  a  great  fiiend  of  the  Thralea,  and 
who  had  occasioiiS  differences  with  Gaixick.— 
Ed.] 

■  Ante,  p.  178. — Boswex.!.. 

*  Let  me  here  be  allowed  to  pay  my  tribute  of 
meet  sincere  gratitude  'to  the  memory  of  that  ex- 
cellent person,  my  intimacy  with  whom  was  the 
more  valuable  to  me,  because  my  firat  acquaintance 
with  him  was  unexpected  and  unsolicited.  Soon 
after  the  publication  of  iny '« Account  of  Conica/' 
.he  did  me  the  honour  to  call  on  me,  and  approach- 
ing me  with  a  firank  courteous  air,  said,  *'  My 
name,  sir,  is  Oglethmpe,  and  I  miAk  to  be  ao- 
quabted  with  you.*'  I  waa  not  a  httle  flattered 
to  be  thus  addressed  by  an  eminent  man,  of  whom 
I  had  read  in  Pope,  firom  my  early  yean, 

'*  Or.  driven  by  stroof  beaerolencse  oftool, 
Wni  fly  like  Ogtoihorpe  frsm  pole  to  pole.'* 

I  was  fortunate  enoogh  to  be  found  worthy  of  bk 
^ood  opinion,  inaomuch,  that  I  net  only  waa  in 
▼ited  to  make  one  in  the  mahv  respectable  compa- 
nies whom  he  entertained  at  nis  table,  but  had  a 
eoTer  at  hb  hospitable  board  eveiy  day  when  I 
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ton  and  the  Iriflih  Dr.  Campbell,  whom  the 
General  had  obligrincrly  given  me  leave  to 
bring  with  me.  This  Tearned .  gentleman 
wafi  thufl  gratified  with  a  very  high  intel- 
lectual feftft,  hy  not  only  being  in  company 
with  Dr.  Johnson,  but  with  General  Ogle- 
thorpe, who  had  be^n  so  long  a  celebrated 
name  both  at  home  and  abrc^  ^ 

I  must,  tfj^ain  and  again,  entreat  of  my 
^readers  not  to  suppose  that  my  imperfect 
record  of  conversatiou  contains  the  whole 
of  what  was  said  by  Johnson,  or  other  em- 
inent persons  who  uved  with  him.  What 
I  have  preserved,,  however,  has  the  value 
of  the  most  perfect  authenticity. 

He  this  day  enlarged  upon  rope's  melan- 
choly remark, 

**  Man  never  u,  but  always  to  he  blest*'  ' 

He  asserted,  that  the  pretent  was  never  a 
happy  state  to  any  human  being;  but  that, 
as  every  part  of  life,  of  which  we  are  con- 
scious, was  at  some  point  of  time  a  period 
yet  to  come,  in  whicn  felicity  was  expected, 
there  was  some  happiness  produced  by. 
hope.  Being  pressed  upon,  this  subject, 
and  asked  if  he  reallv  was  of  opinion,  that 
though,  in  general,  hairiness  was  very 
rare  in  human  life,  a  man  was  not  some- 
times liappy  in  the  moment  that  was 
present,  he  answered,  **  Never,  but  when 
he  is  drunk."  [It  was  a  gloomy 
Jjyj,',  axiom  of  hisf  that  the  pains  and  mis- 
'  eries  of  human  life  outweighed  its 
happiness  and  good;  but  on  a  lady's  ask- 
ing ni^,  whether  he  would  not  permit  the 
ea$e  and  ^et  of  eommoi%  life  to  be  put 
into  the  scale  of  happiness  and  good,  he 
eeemed  embarrassed  (very  unusual  with 
him),  and,  answering  in  the  affirmative, 
rose  from  his  seat,  as  if  to  avoid  the  infer- 
ence and  reply,  which  his  answer  author- 
ized the  lady  to  make.] 

[Dr^  Johnson  did  not  like  any 
J  P-  one  who  said  they  were  happy,  or 
who  said  any  one  else  was  so.  "  It 
was  all  canti^^  he  would  cry;  "  the  dog 
knows  he  is  miserable  all  the  time."  A 
friend  whom  he  loved  exceedinp^ly  told  him 
on  some  occasion  notwithstanding,  that  his 
wife's  Bister  was  really  happy,  and  called 
upon  the  lady  to  confirm  his  assertion, 
wnich  she  did  somewhat  roundly  as  we  say, 
and  with  an  accent  and  manner  capable  of 
offending  Dr.  Johnson,  if  her  position  had 
not  been  sufiicient,  without  any  thing  more, 
to  put  him  in  a  very  ill  humour. .  "If  your 
sister-in-law  is  really  the  contented  being 
she  professea  herself, -sir,"  aaid  he,  ^'her 
life  gives  the  lie  to  every  research  of  hu- 
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manity;  for  riie  is  happy  without  health, 
without  beauty,  without  money,  and  with* 
out  understanding.^'  This  story  he  told 
me  himself;  and  when  I  expressed  some- 
thing of  the  horror  I  felt,  "  The  same  stu- 
pidity," said  he,  **  which  prompted  her  to 
extol  felicity  she  never  S&ty  hindered  her 
from  feeling  what  shocks  you  on  repetition. 
I  tell  von,  the  woman  is  ugly,  and  sickly, 
and  foolish,  and  poor;  and  would  it  not 
make  a  man  hang  himself  to  hear  such  a 
creature  Say  it  was  hwipy  ?"]    , 

He  uTfea  General  Oglethorpe  togivetiie 
world  his  lACe,  fle  sa^,  "  I  know  no  man 
whojse  Life  wouki  be  more  inlerestiDg.  If 
I  were  furnished  with  materials,  I  should 
be  very  glad  to  write  it  3." 

Mr.  Scott  of  Am  well's  Elegies  were. ly- 
ing in  the  room.  Dr.  Johnson  observed, 
"  They  are  very  weM,  but  such  ias  twenty 
people  might  write."  Upon  this  I  took  oc- 
casion to  controvert  Horace's  maxim, 

** 1 —  mediocribis  esse  po^ 

Non  Dt,  non  hotDines,  non  eooceas^re  ftqlumns:  ** 

for  here  (I  observed)  was  a  very  middle- 
rate  poet,  who  pleased  many  readers,  and 
thereforepoetry  of  amiddle  sort  was  enti- 
tled to  some  esteem;  nor  could  I  see  why 
poetry  should  not,  like  every  thing  else,  have 
dlfiierent  gradations  of  excellence,  and  con- 
sequently of  value.  Johnson  repeated ,  the« 
common  remark,  that "  as  there  is  no  ne- 
cessity ibr  our  having  poetJ^  at  all,  it  be- 
ing merely  a  luxury,  an  instrument  of  plea- 
sure, it  can  have  no  va|ue,  upless  when  ex  • 
quii|ite  in  its  kind."  I  declared  myself  not 
satisfied*  <*Why,  then,  sir,"  said  he, 
"  Horace  and  you  must  settle  it."  He  was 
not  much  in  the  humour  of  talking. 

No  more  of  his  conversation  for  some 
days  appears  in  my  journal,  except  that 
when  a  gentleman  told  him  he  had  bought 
a  suit  of  lace  for  his  lady,  he  said,  "Well, 
sir,  you  have  done  a  goeld  thing  and  a  wise 
thing."  "  I  have  done  ^  good  thing,"  said 
the  gentleman,  "  but  I  do  not  know  that  I 
have  done  a  wise  thing."  JonNso  v. ."  Yea, 
sir;  no  money  is  better  spent  than  what  is 
laid  out  for  doipestic  satisfaction.  A  man 
is.pleteed  that  his  wife  is  dr^sed  as  well  as 
other  people^  and  a  wife  is  pleased  that  she 
is  dressed." 

On  Friday,  April  14,  being  Good  Friday, 
I  repaired  to  him  in  the  morning,  according 


happened  to  be  disengaged;  and  m  his  society  I' 
never  tailed  to  enjoy  learned  and  animated  con- 
venatMA,  seasoned  with  genaine  sentiments  of 
virtoe  and  religion.^^-BoswxLL. 

^  [See  anu,  p.  48.]--Ed,] 

voii.  I  00 


*  The  General  seemed  uiwilling  to  enter  upon 
it  at  this  time  ;  bnt  upon  a  snbseqaent  oocarioa 
he  communicated  to  me  a  number  of  particular», 
whioh  1  have  committed  to  writmg;  but  I  was 
not  sufficiently  diligent  in  obtaining  more  from 
him,  not  apprebmdiog  tiiat  bis  IHCTds  were  so 
soon  to  lose  him;  Ibr  notwithstanding  his  great 
age,  he  was  very  healthy  and  vigorbus,  and  was 
at  last  carried  off  by  a  violent  fever,  whi<$h  ii 
often  fatal  at  any  perk>d  of  Itfe,— Bef>wxia«« 
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to  mj  ii0ual  cvBtom  on  that  dav,  and  break- 
fasted with  him.  I  obaenred  that  he  fasted 
80  very  strictly,  that  he  did  not  even  taiste 
br^,  and  topk  no  n^ilk  with  his  tea;  I  sup- 
pose because  it  is  a  kind  of  animal  food. 

He  entered  upon  the  state  of  the  nation, 
and  thusdiscouned:  ''Sir,  the  great  mis- 
fortune now  b,  that  g^Temment  has  too 
little  power.  All  that  it  has  to  bestow 
must  of  necessity  be  given  to  support  itself; 
so  tliat  it  cannot  reward  merit.  No  man, 
for  instance,  can  now  be  made  «  bishop  ibr 
his  learning  and  piety  i;  his  only  chance 
for  promotion  is  his  being  connected  with 
somebody  who  has  parliamentaiy  interest 
Our  several  ministers  in  this  reign  have 
outbid  each  other  in  concessions  to  the  peo- 
ple. Lord  Bute,  though  a  verv  honour- 
able man, — a  man  who  meant  well^^-«  man 
who  had  his  blood  full  of  prerogative, — 
was  a  theoretical  statesman,  b  DookHoainister, 
and  Uiouffht  this  country  could  be  governed 
by  the  influence  of  the  crown  alone.  Then, 
air,  he  gave  up  a  grei^t  deal.  He  advised 
the  king  to  agree  that  the  judges  should 
hold  their  places  for  life,  instead  of  losing 
them  at  the  accession  of  k  new  king.  Lord 
Bute,  I  suppose,  thought  to  make  the  king 
popular  by  this  concession;  but  the  people 
never  minded  it:  and  it  was  a  most  impoli- 
tick  measure.  There  is  no  reason  why  a 
judge  should  hoki  his  office  for  life,  more 
than  any  other  person  in  publick  trust.  A 
judgpe  may  be  partial  otherwise  than  te  the 
crown;  we  ium^e  seen  judges  partial  to  th^ 
populace.  A  judge  may  become  eorru^, 
and  yet  there  may  not  be  legal  evidence 
af^inst  him.  A  indge  may  become  froward 
from  age.  A  judge  mav  grow  unfit  for  his 
office  in  manv  ways.  It  was  desirable  that 
there  should  be  a  possibilitv  of  being*  de- 
livered from  him  by  a  new  king.  That  is 
now  ffone  by  an  act  of  pprliament  ex  gra- 
tia of  the  erown.  Lord  Bute  advised  the 
king  to  give  up  a  very  large  sum  of  money  », 


'  From  this  too  just  obierration  there  are  tome 
eminent  exceptions. — Bosweli^.  [That  a  gen- 
etal  aasertMn  BhooM  be  prooooiiced  too  just  by 
the  very  peraon  who  admits  that  it  k  not  univer- 
sally  joat  i«  a  little  odd;  bat,  moreover,  the 
"  eminent  ezceptiooB'*  destroy  the  whole  foice  of 
the  assertion.  In  a  constitntion  of  goveraroent  and 
socie^  like  oon,  inflaeaoe,  interest,  and  conaex- 
ioDS  mwt  have  tome  weight  in  the  distribution, 
STen  of  chorch  patronage.  Johoson^s  assertion  was 
that  they  bad  ail  the  weight,  to  the  utter  exclu- 
sion of  piety  and  learning.  Boswell,  by  de^^ing 
the  entire  exclusion,  defeats  the  force  of  Johnson's 
observation,  which  certainly  was  too  bro&dly«  and, 
of  oonne,  incoireotly  expressed. — ^En.] 

*  The  money  arising  from  the  property  of  the 
prizes  taken  before  the  decUuation  of  war,  whioh 
wore  given  to  hia  majnty  by  the  peace  of  Paris, 
and  amounted  to  upwaids  of  tOQ,000/.,  and  from 
»« lands  in  the  ceded  iaUuids,  which  were  astima- 


for  which  nobody  tiianked  him.  It  wms  of 
conseonence  to  the  king,  but  noihinjg  lo 
the  pnblick,  among  whom  it  was  divided. 
When  I  say  Lord  Bute  advised,  I  mean, 
that  such  acts  were  done  when  be  waa  min- 
ister, and  we  are  to  suppose  that  he  advised 
them.  Lord  Bute  showed  an  undue  par- 
tiality to  Scotchmen.  He  turned  out  Pr. 
Nichols  3,  a  veiy  eminent  man,  from  being 
phvsician  to  the  king,  to  make  roam  for  one 
of  his  countr3rnien,  a  man  very  low  in  his 
profession  1  He  had  •—•^^•^^  5  and  mm 
to  go  on  errands  for  him*  He  had  occa- 
sion for  people  to  go  on  errands  for  him; 
but  he  should  not  have  had  Scotch- 
men; and,  certainly,  he  shoukl  not  have 
suffered  them  to  have  access  to  him  be- 
fore the  first  people  in  England." 

i  told  him,  that  the  admission  of  one  of 
them  before  the  first  people  in  £ngland, 
which  had  given  the  grreatest  <^eDoe,  was 
no  more  than  what  happens  at  every  minis- 
ter^ levee,  whc^e  those  who  attend  are  ad- 
mitted in  the  order  that  they  have  come, 
which  is  better  than  admitting  them  accord- 
ing to  their  rank:  for  if  that  were  to  be  the 


ted  at  200,006/.  moreu  Sniely,  tfaore  was  a 
noble  munificence  in  this  gift  fiom  a  mottarch  to 
his  people.  And  let  it  be  remembered,  that 
during  the  Earl  of  Bute's  adminislntioii,  the  king 
was  graciously  pleased  to  give  up  the  berediiaiy 
revenues  of  the  erown,  and  to  accept,  inBtead  of 
them,  of  the  limited  sam  of  800,O0O{.  a  year; 
upon  which  Blaekstooe  observes,  that  "  The  he- 
reditary revenues,  being  put  under  die  anme 
management  as  the  other  brandna  of  the  paUiek 
patrimony,  will  produce  more,  and  be  betier  col- 
lected than  heretofore;  and  the  pal^ck  k  a 
rer  of  upwards  of  100,000t  per  atmum^  by 
disinterested  bounty  of  his  mijeity.'* — Cmm. 
book  L  chap.  viii.  p.  880. — Boswxi.l. 

*  [Frank  Nichols.  He  was  of  Exeter  CoBege ; 
M.  A.,  June,  1721;  B.  M.;  Febrnary,  17*4; 
M.  D.,  1729.  Died  1778,  in  the  e%htieth  year  of 
his  age. — Hall.] 

*  ^Probably  Dr.  Dnncan,  who  was  iq^poiated 
physician  to  die.  king  in  1760;  and  not,  as  hn 
been  sarftiised,  Sk  John  Prinze,  who  was  ap- 
pointed physician  to  the  qneen  m  1761. — ^Ed.} 

*  ['Die  £ditor  was  convinced  that  the  fini  of 
these  blanks  meant  Wedderbum^  till  he  ibaad 
that  Sir  James  Mackfatoefa  donbted  it,  from  dunk- 
ing that  Weddeibara  was  already  too  high  in  the 
scale  of  society  to  be  spoken  of-so  contempCooosly 
as  Johnaon  here  does;  bat,  on  a  fall  coaaiilemkm 
of  aU  the  cireanutancea,  the  Editor  is  finally  satB- 
fied  that  Wedderbum  was  here  meant.  The 
second  blank.  Sir  James  duaka,  and  Ube  Editor 
agrees  with  him,  means,  certainly^  Beme^  die 
author  of  Doi^hui.  Boswell  ahoi^e  pals  a  ama- 
ber  of  asterisks  o^fsal  to  the  lottem  of  the  naases  he 
snpprassoa,  and,  m  this  cmm,  the  astsrisks  fit  ths 
names  of  Wedderborn  and  Hone ;  and,  mora- 
over,  we  find  IVedderbmm  and  Home  dMtanedy 
associated  as  satellites  of  Lord  Bute,  ia  Walkas's 
csk)brated  dedicadoa  of  Mortknsr.-i-En.] 
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rule,  a  maa  who  has  waited  all  the  morn- 
ing might  have  the  mortification  to  see  a 
peer,  i^ewly  come,  ffo  in  before  him,  and 
keep  him  waiting  still.  Johhsou .  '*  True, 
sir;  but  ••*•'  should  not  have  come  to  the 
levee,  to  be  tn  the  wAy  of  people  of  conse- 
quence. He  saw  £x)rcf  Bute  at  all  times; 
and  could  have  said  what  he  had  to  say  at 
any  time,  as  well  as  at  the. levee*.  There  is 
now  no  prime  minister:  there  is  only  an 
agent  Ibraovemment  in  the  house  of  com- 
mons. We  are  governed  by  the  cabinet; 
but  there  is  no  one  head  there  since 
Sir  Robert  Walpole's  time."  Boswell. 
"  Wliat  then,  sir,  is  the' use  of  pariiament?" 
JoHMBOir.  "Why,  sir,  parliament  is  a 
hirge  ^uncil  to  the  kin^;  and^  the  advan- 
tage of  such  a  council  is,  having  a  great 
number  of  men  ot  property  concern^  in 
the  legislature,  who,  for  their  own  interest, 
will  not  consent  to  bad  taws.  And.  jrou 
must  have  observed,  sir,  the  administration 
is  feeble  and  timid,  and  cannot  apt  with 
that  authority  and  resohition  which  is  ne- 
cessary.* Were  I  in  power,  I  would  turn 
out  every  man  who  dared  to  oppose  me. 
Government  has  the  distribution  of  offices, 
iJiat  it  may  be 'enabled  to  maintain  its  au- 
thority.'* 

"  Lord  Bute,"  he  added,  ''took  down 
too  fast,  without  building  up  something 
new."  Boswell.  ''Because,  sir,  he  found 
a  rotten  building.  The  political  coach  was 
drawn  by  a  set  of  bad  horses;  it  was  neces- 
sary to  change  them."  Jorhsok.  "But 
he  should  have  changed  them  one  bv  one." 

I  tokl  him  I  had  Men  informed  by  Mr. 
Orme,  that  many  parts  of  the  East  Indies 
were  better  mappira  than  the  Highlands  of 
Scotland.  Johnson.  "  That-  a  country 
may  be  mapped,  it  must  be  travelled  over." 
"  Nay,"  said  I,  meaning  to  laugh  with  him 
at  one  of  his  prejudices,  "can't  you  say,  it 
is  not  worth  mapping?  " 

As  we  walked  to  St.  Clement's  church, 
and  saw  several  shops  open  upon  this  most 
solelnn  fast^day  of  the  christian  world,  I 
remarked,  that  one  disadvantage  arising 
from  the  immensity  of  London  was,  that 
nobody  was  heeded  by  hb  neighbour;  there 
was  no  fear  of  censure  for  not  observing 
Good  Friday,  as  it  ought  to  be  kept,  and 
as  it  is  kept  in  country  towns.  He  said,  it 
was,  upon  the  whole,  very  well  observed 
even  in  London.  He  however  owned  that 
London  was  too  large  9;  but  added,  "  It  is 
nonsetise  to  sav  the  head  is  too  big  for  the 
bodv.  It  would  be  as  much  too  bi^,  though 
the  body  were  ever  so  large;  tliat  is  to  say, 
though  the  country  was  ever  so  exte&sive. 


'  [Home.— Ed.] 

'  [Yet  bow  enoraronilT  the  metropoliB  has  in- 
ere^Md  in  popalation  and  extant  tiace  the  year 
1775.— Ed.] 


It  has  no  similarity  to  a  head  connected 
with  a  body." 

Dr.  Wetheiell,  master  of  (he  University 
CoHege,  Oxford,  accompanied  us  home 
from  church;  and  aller  he  was  gone,  there 
came  two  other  gentlemen,  one  of  whom 
uttered  the  common-place  complaints,  that 
by  the  increase  of  taxes,  labour  would  be 
dear,  other  nations  would  undersell  us,  and 
our  commerce  wodd  be  ruined.  Johnson. 
(smiling). '  "  Never  fear,  sir ;  our  com- 
merce is  in  a  very  good  state,  and  suppose 
we  had  no  commerce  at  all,  we  could  live 
very  well  on  the  produce  of  our  own  coun- 
try." I  cannot  omit  to  mention,  that  I 
never  kn^w  anv  man  who  was  leas  dispo- 
sed to  be  querulous  than  Johnson.  Wheth- 
er the*sulMect  was  his  own  situation,  or  the 
state  of  the  pubiick,  or  the  state  of  human 
nature  in  general,  though  he  saw  the  evils, 
his  mind  was  turned  to  resolution,  and  nev- 
er ta  whining  or  complaint 

We  went  again  to  St.  Clement's  in  the 
afternoon.  He  had  found  fault  with  the 
preacher  in  the  morning  for  not  choosing  a 
text  adi^ted  to  the  day.  The  preacher  in 
the  aAemooB  had  chosen  one  extreme^ 
proper:  "  It  is  finished." 

After  the  evening  service,  he  said, 
"  Come,  you  shall  go  home  with  me,  and 
sit  just  an  hour."  But  he  was  better  than 
his  word;  for  afioT  we  had  drunk  tea.  with 
Mrs.  Williams,  he  asked  me  to  go  up  to  his 
study  witli  him,  where  we  sat  a  k)ng  while 
toppether  in  a  serene  undistiirbed  frame  of 
nund,  sometimes  in  silence,  and  sometimes 
conversing,  as  we  felt  ourselves  inclined,  or 
more  properlv  q)eaking,  as  be  was  inclined; 
for  durinj[  all  the  coarse  of  my  lonp^  intima- 
cv  with  him,  my  respectful  attention  never 
abated,  and  my  wish  to  hear  him  was  such» 
that  I  constantly  watclied  every  dawning  of 
communication  fVom  that  great  and  illumi- 
nated mind. 

He  observed, ''  All  knowledge  is  of  itself 
of  some  value.  There  is  nothing  so  minute 
or  inconsiderable,  that  I  would  not  rather 
know  it  than  not.  In  the  same  manner,  all 
power,  of  whatever  sort,  is  of  itself  desira- 
ble. A  man  woukl  not  submit  to  learn  to 
hem  a  ruffle  of  his  wife,  or  his  wife's 
maid:  but  if  a  mere  wish  could  attain 
it,  he  would  rather  wish  to  be  able  to  hem 
a  ruffle  3." 

He  again  advised  me  to  keep  a  journal 
fuIW  and  minutely,  but  not  to  mention  such 
trifles  as  that  meat  was  too  much  or  too 
little  done,  or  that  the  weather  was  fair  or 
rainy.  He  had  till  very  near  his  death  a 
contempt  fbr  the  notion  that  the  weather 
affects  me  human  frame. 


*  [  JoboMD  Mid  that  be  bod  ODoe  attempted  la 
leva  knittiag  In^m  DeoBifStsr'a  aUsr :  |»m(,  Tib 
April,  1778.— £o.] 
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r  told  him  that  our  fKend  Goldsmith  had 
said  to  me  that  he  had  come  too  late  into 
the  world,  for  that  Pope  and  other  poets 
had  taken  tip  the  places  in  the  Temple  of 
Fame;  so  that  as  hut  a  few  at  any  period  can 
possess  poetical  reputation,  a  man  of  genius 
can  now  hardly  acquire  it.  Johnson.  **  That 
is  one  of  the  most  sensihle  thines  I  have 
ever  heard  of  Goldsmith.  It  is  dffiicuH  to 
^t  literary  fan^  and  it  is  every  day  grow- 
ing moredifiicuTtK  Ah,  sir,  that  slioukl 
make  a  man  think  of  securing  happiness  in 
another  world,  which  all  who  try  sincerely 
for  it  may  attain.  In  comparison  of  that, 
how  little  are  all  other  things!  The  helief 
of  imraortaKty  is  impressed  upon  all  men, 
and  all  men  act  under  an  impression  of  it, 
however  they  may  talk,  ana  though,  per- 
haps, they  may  he  scarcely  sensihle  of  it** 
I  said,  it  appeared  to  me  that  some  people 
had  not  the  least  notion  of  immortality;  and 
I  mentioned  a  distinguished  gentleman^  of 
onr  acquaintance.'  Johnson.  "Sir,  if  it 
were  not  for  the  notion  of  immortality,  he 
would  cut  a  throat  to  fill  his  pockets." 
When  I  quoted  this  to  Beauderk^  who 
knew  much  more  of  the  gentleman  than  we 
did,  he  said  in  his  acid  manner,  "  He  would 
cut  a  throat  to  fill  his  pockets>  if  it  were 
not  for  fear  of  being  handed. " 

Dr.  Johnson  proceeded :  '^  Sir,  there  is  a 
great  cry  about  infidelity:  but  there  are,  in 
reality,  very  few  infidels.  I  have  heard  a 
person,  originally  a  Quaker,  but  now,  I  am 
afraid,  a  deist,  say,  that  he  did  not  believe 
there  were,  in  all  England,  above  two  hun- 
dred infidels  3." 

He  was  pleased  to  say,  "  If  you  come  to 
settle  here,  we  will  have  one  day  in  the 
week  on  which  we  will  meet  by  ourselves. 


^  [With  all  dae  defereaoe,  it  Mems  u  silly  tm 
any  tiling  that  poor  Goldsmith  ever  mmI.  IMtam^ 
ry  fame  wu  perhaps  as  cheaply  earned  ta  the  last 
lialf  of  the  eighteenth  centary  as  at  any  time  hi 
cor  history »  and  when  Johnson  said  it  is  difficult 
to  get  literary  fame,  he  should  have  recillected 
that  if  it  were  not  difficult,  it  Would  not  be^me; 
and,  after  all,  did  not  Goldsmith  himself  gain  a 
great  reputation  without  any  very  great  difficulty  ?' 
Goldsmith,  who  had  read  and  borrowed  a  gr^at 
deal  from  the  li|g;ht  literature  of  the  French,  found 
a  somewhat  similar  observation  in  VignetU- 
Marmlliana,  from  La  Bruyere,  '^Les  anc^ens 
ont  tout  dit-on  vient  aajourd'hui  trop  taxd  pom- 
dire  des  choses  nonvellea.** — See  Vig,  Mar,  v. 
t  p.  849.— Ed.] 

*  [All  this  seems  so  extmvagantly  abusive,  that 
the  editor  hopes  he  wUl  be  forgiven  for  not  ven- 
tmog  a  surmise  as  to  the  name  of  the  **  distin- 
guished genllemaa*'  so  ill,  and  probably  sO  un- 
justly, treated  by  his  >Hcfufs.— £d.] 

'  [The  editor  would  have  had  no  doubt  that  this 
was  Cuming  (see  ante,  p.  400),  but  that  Johnson 
■ays  "  fun^  a  deist,»*  and  that  Cuming  had  died 
in  1774.  Sir  James  Mackintosh  thought  Dyer 
was  niMnt,  but  be  too  was  dead.— En.] 


That  is  the  happiest  conrersation  -wfaere 

there  is  no  competition,  no  vanity,  but  m 

calm  (^uiet  interchange  of  sentiments."     In 

his  pnvate  register  this  evening  is  tnus 

marked, 

.    "  Boswell  sat  with  me  tUl  night ;  we  hal 

some  serious  talk." 

It  also  ap^ars  from  the  same  record,  thai 
afler  I  led  him  he  was  occuj^ied  in  religious 
duties^  in  ^'  giving  Francis,  his  servant,  some 
dirtetions  for  preparation  to  communicate ; 
in  reviewing  hiff  life,  and  resolving  on  bet- 
ter conduct.** 

["Easter  Eye,  Ifidi  April,  1775w 

*'  I  rose  more  early  th^n  is  common,  aAer 
a  night  disturbed  by  flatulencies,  though  1 
had  taken  so  little.  I  prayed,  but  my  mind 
was  unsettled,  and  I  aid  not  fix  upon  the 
book.  After  the  bread  and  tea,  I  trifled, 
and  libout  three  ordered  cofiee  and  buns  fbt 
my  dinner.  I  find  more  faintuess  and  un 
easiness  in  fating  than  I  did  formerly. 

"While  coffee  was  preparing,  CoUier 
came  in,  a  man  whom  I  had  not  seen  for 
more  than  twenty  years,  but  whom  I  con- 
sulted about  Macky*s  books.  We  talked  of 
old  friends  and  past  occurrences,  and  ate 
and  drank  together. 

"  I  then  read  a  UtUe  in  the  Testament, 
and  tried  Fiddes's  Body  of  Divinity,  but 
did  not  settle. 

"I  then  welit  to  evening  prayer,  and  was 
tolerably  composed."] 

The  humiirt}rand  piety  which  he  discovers 
on  such  occasions  is  truly  edifying.  No 
saint,  however,  in  the  course  of  his  religious 
warfare,  was  more  sensible  of  the  unhappy 
failure  of  pious  resolves  than  Johnson.  He 
said  one  day,  talking  to  an  acquaintance  on 
this  subject,  "  Sir,  hell  is  paved  with  good 
intentions  *." 

On  Sunday,  16th  April,  being  Easter 
day,  ailer  having  attended  the  solemn  ser 
vice  at  St.  Paul's,  I  din<id  with  Dr.  John- 
son and  Mlv.  Williams.  I  maintained  that 
Horace  was  wrong  in  placing  happiness  in 
NU  admirari,  for  that  I  thought  admiratioD 
one  of  the  most  agreeable  of  all  our  feel- 
ing; and  I  regretted  that  I  had  lost  much 
ofmy  disposition  to  admire,  whicJi  people 
generally  do  as  they  advance  in  Kfe.  Joh5- 
SON.  "  Sir,  as  a  man  advances  in  life,  he 
^ets  what  is  better  .than  admirtUiotiy — 
judginentf  to  estimate  things  at  their  true 
value,"  I  still  insisted  that  admiration  was 
more  pleasing  than  Judgment,  as  love  is 
more  pleasing  than  friendship.  The  fed- 
ing  of^  friendship  is  like  that  of  being  com- 
fortably filled  with  roast  beef;  love,  like 
being  enlivened  with  champagne.    Johm* 

*  This  is  a  proverbial  sentence.  **  Hell  (sajt 
Heibeit)  is  foil  of  good  meanings  and  widiings.'* 
—Jaeula  PruderUum,  p.  11.  ediL  1651.— Ma« 
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noir*  ^No,  lAr;  adnuration  tnd  love  are 
like  beingr  intozicBted  with  ohampaprne; 
jad^ment  and  friendahip  like  being  enliven- 
ed. Waller  hair  hit  upon  the  same  thought 
with  you  1 :  but  I  do  n*t'  beUeve  you  have 
borrowed  from  Waller.  I  wish'  you  would 
enable  vourself  to  borrow  more."^ 

He  then  took  occasion  to  enlarge  on 
the  advantagea  of  reading,  and  combated 
the  idle  superficial  notion,  that  knowledge 
enough  may  be  acquired  in  conversation. 
"  The  fottodation  (said  he)  mu8t>  be  laid 
by  reading.  General  principlea  must  be 
had  iVom  M>ok^  which,  however,  must  be 
brought  to  the  test  of  real  life.  ,  In  conver- 
sation you  never  get  a  system.  What  is 
said  upon  a  subject  is  to  be  gathered  from 
a  hundred  people.  The  parts  of  a  truth, 
which  a  man  gets  thus,  are  at  such  a  dis- 
tance from  ^Adi  other  that  he  never  attains 
to  a  full  view." 

"  TO  B1N9KT  LANOTON,  K8<1' 

,  «i7tii  aivii,  iT?«. 

**  DiAa  sia, — ^I  have  inquired  more  mb- 
ntitely  about  the  medicine  for  the  rheuma- 
tism, which  I  am  sorry  to  hear-  that  you 
still  want    The  receipt  is  this: 

<<Take  espial  quantities  of  floiir  of  sul- 
phur, and  JUmr  of  mustard-seed,  make 
them  an  electuary  with  honey  or  treacle: 
and  take  a  bolus  as  big  as  a  nutmeg  several 
time^a  day,  as  you  can.  bear  it;  drinking 
after  it  a  quarter  of  a  pint  of  the  infusicm  of 
the  rootofbvage. 

<<Lovage,  in  Ray's  'Nomenclature,'  is 
.  levisticum:  perhaps  the  botanist  may  know 
the  Latin  name. 

"  Of  this  medicine  I  pretend  not  to  judge. 
There  is  all  the  appearance  of  its  emcacy, 
which  a  single  instance  can  afford:  the  pa- 
tient was  very  old,  the  pain  very  violent, 
and  the  relief^  I  think,  speedy  and  lasting. 

"  My  opinion  of  alterative  medicine  is  not 
high,  but  quid  iefUd$$e  noeehit  7  if  it  does 
harm,  or  does  no  good,  it  may  be  omitted; 
but  that  it  may  do  good,  vou  nave,  I  hope, 
reason  to  think  is  desired  by,  sir,  your  most 
affectionate,  humble  servant, 

"Sam.  Johhsom." 

On  Tuesday,  April  18,  he  and  I  were  en- 
gaged to  ffo  with  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  to 
dine  with  Mr.  Cambridge,  at  bis  beautiful 
villa  on  the  banks  of  the  Thames,  near 
Twickenham.  Dr.  Jbhnaon's  tiutliness  was 
such,  that  Sir  Joshua,  who  had  an  appoint- 
ment at  Richmond  early  in  the  day,  was 

1  <*A]noi«t'li«ifWMt  and  food 
Am  tlie  mott  delidoo*  fbod ) 
Whteh  but  tasted  doM  impart 
Lift  and  gladiMM  to  the  heart. 

)*  BarJk«rtan*B  beanty  ^  wtae, 
Whlca  to  madaen  doei  iaelfaie) 
Bach  a  Hqnor  «■  no  braia 
TiMt  la  BMrtal  eaa  MMala  "— Boawau. 


obliged  to  go  bv  lumself  on  hoisebackj 
leaving  his  coach  to  Johnson  and  me. 
Johnson  was  in  such  good  spirits,  that  eve- 

3'  thing  seemed  to  please  hmi  as  we  drove 
ong.  '    ' 

Our  conversation  tunied  on  a  variety  of 
subjects.  He  thought  portrait-painting  an 
improper  (employment  for  a  woman  9. 
"  Publick  practice  of  an^  art,"  he  observed, 
"  and  stanng  in  men's  faces,  is  very  indeli- 
cate in  a  female."  I  hapflkied  to  start  a 
question,  whether  when  a  man  knows  that 
some  of  his  intimate  friends  aie  invited  to 
the  house  of  another  friend,  with  whom 
they  are  all  equally  intimate,  he  may  join 
them  without  an  invitation.  Johkbov. 
''No,  sir:  he  is  not  to  go  when  he  is  not  in- 
vited. They  may  be  invited  on  purpose  to 
abuse  him,"  smiling. 

As  a  curious  instance  how  little  a  man 
knows,  o]^  wishes  to  know,  his  own  charac- 
ter in  the  world,  or  rather  as  a  convincing 
proof  that  Johnson's-  roughness  was  only 
external,  and  did  not  proceed  from  his  heart,. 
I  insert  the  following  dialogue.  Jobhsov. 
<*Itis  wonderful,  sir,  how  rare  a  qualitv 
good  humour  is  in  life.  .  We  meet  with 
very  few  good-humoured  men."  I  mention- 
ed four  of  our  friends,  none  of  whom  he 
would  allow  to  be  good-humoured.  One  was 
acidj  another  was  muddy,  and  to  others  he 
had  objections  which  nave  escaped  me. 
Then  snaking  his  head  and  stretching  him- 
self at  ease  in  the  coach,  ^d  amiling  witli 
much  coipplacency,  he.  turned  to  me  and 
said>  "  I  look  upon  myself  as  a  s-ood-hu^ 
moured  fellow."    The  e|Hthet  fulow,  ap- 

Rlied  to  the  great  lexicographer,  the  state- 
y  moralist,  the  masterly  critick,  as  if  it  had 
been  Sam  Johnson,  a  mere  pleasant  compan- 
ion, was  highly  diverting;  and  this  neht 
notion  of  himself  struck  me  with  wonder. 
I  answered,  also  smiling, "  No,  no,  sir:  that 
w^  not  do.  You  are  good-natured,  but 
not  good-humoured ;  you  are  irascible.  You 
have  not  patience  with  folly  and  absurdity. 
I  believe  you  would  pardon  them,  if  there 
were  time  to  deprecate  your  vengeance; 
but  punishment  follows  so  quick  after  sen- 
tence, that  they  cannot  escape  3." 

1  had  brougjht  with  me  a  great  bundle  of 
Scotch  magazines  and  newspapeis,  in  wliich 
his  '*  Journey  to  the  Western  Ishmds  "  was 
attacked  in  every  mode;  and  I  read  a  great 
part  of  them  to  him,  {mowing  they  would 
afford  him  entertainment  I  wish  the  wri- 
ters of  them  had  been  present;  they  would 
have  been  sufficiently  vexed.     One  ludi- 


*  [Tfaii  topic  was  probaUj^nvgerted  to 
by  Mm  Reynoldi,  who  pmetved  that  art ;  and 
we  shall  see  that  one  of  the  last  occupations  of 
JohiMon's  life  was  to  sit  for  hk  padara  to  that 
bdy.--E]>.] 

>  [See,  OB  Johnson's  politcnca,  posit  Mh 
April,  1778.— En.] 
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erooB  imitation  of  ktssl^le,  by  Mr.  Macbn- 
rin  \  now  one  of  the  Scotch  judges,  with 
•  the  title  of  Loid  Dreghorn,  was  distinguish- 
ed by  him  from  the  rude  mass.  '<  This,*' 
said  he,  "  is  the  best  But  I  could  carica- 
ture my  own  style  much  better  myself." 
He  defeoded  his  remark  upon  the  general 
insufficiency  of  education  in  Scotlaiid ;  and 
oonfim»d  to  me  the  authenticity  of  his  wit- 
ty saying  on  the  learning  of  the  S<:otch*^ 
"  Their  learning  like  bread  in  a  besieged 
town  ;  every  man  gets  a  Httle,  btit  no  man 
gets  a  full  mealV  «  There  is,"  said  he, 
^  in  Scotland  a  diffusion  of  learning,  a  cer^ 
tain  portion  of  it  widely  and  thinly  spread. 
A  merchant  has  as  much  learning  as  one  of 
their  clergy." 

He  talked  of  <*  Isaae  Walton's  Lives," 
which  was  one  of  his  moat  favourite  books. 
Dr.  Donne*s  life,  he  said,  was  the  most 
perfect  of  them.  He  observed,  that  "  it 
was  wonderful  that  Walton,  who  was  in  a 
very  low  situation  of  life,  should  have  been 
familiarly  received  by  so  many  great  men, 
and  that  at  a  time  when  the  ranks  of  socie- 
ty were  kept  more  separate  than  they  are 
now^.'*  He  supooeed  that  Walton  had 
then  given  up  his  nusiness  as  a  linen-draper 
and  sempster,  and  was  only  an  authour^ ; 
and  added,  "  that  he  was  a  great  panegy- 
rist" BoswELL.  **  No  (quality  will  get  a 
>  man  more  friends  than  a  disposition  to  ad- 
mire the  quaKttes  of  others.  I  do  not  mean 
flattery,  but  a  sinoere  admiration."  Johr- 
sow.  "  Nay,  sir,  flattery  pleases  very  gen- 
erally. In  the  first  place,  the  flatterer  may 
think  what  he  says  to  be  true ;  but,  in  the 
second  place,  whether  he  thinks  so  or  not. 


1  [It  may  be  doubted  whether,  if  Mr.  Maclaor 
rin  had  not  taken  this  liberty,  Mr.  Botwell  would 
have  reoorded  Dr.  Johnson's  censore  of  his  cook. 
.^-Sws  ante,  p.  208.— Ed.] 

*  [MfB.  Piozzi  repeats  this  story  (p  208), 
probably  more  tnAj  and  oiore  forcibly,  thoogh 
with  rather  leas  delicacy  of  ezprassion — *'  Evety 
man  acts  a  mautf^/ul,  bat  no  man  a  MlyfiU;** 
and  adds,  that  Johnson  told  ber  that  some  offi- 
cMvs  friend  earned  it  to  Lord  Bote,  while  the' 
qnestion  or  his  penuon  was  afloat,  and  that  Lord 
Bote  only  replied,  <*He  wiU  have  the  pension, 
nereithelessi**— Eo.] 

*  [Dr.  Johnson  seems  to  coofonnd  di$tmetion 
of  ranks  with  $eparmtwn,  Litamtnre  has  always 
been  a  passport  into  higher  socie^.  Walton  was 
noetved  as  Johnson  h'unself  was,  not  on  a  fooliiig 
of  peiBonai  or  political  eqnality ,  bat  of  oocU  and 
liteiary  interconne. — En.] 

*  Johnson's  conjectnre  was  eironeoos.  Wal- 
ton dki  not  ratacs  from  bnsineBs  till  1648.    But 


in  1664,  Dr.  Kina,  bishop  of  Chiohester,  m  a  letter 
praflxed  to  his  *«  lives,' >  mentioos  his  having  been 
nmiiiaHy  aoqnainlad  wkh  him  lor  forty  yarns ; 
and  in  1681  ha  was  so  intimate  with  Dr.  Donna, 
that  he  was  one  of  the  friends  who  attended  him 
on  his  death-bed^J.  Boswxlx. 


he  certainly  thinks  those  whom  he  flaUen 
of  consequence  enough  to  be  flatteied.'* 

No  sooner  had  we  made  our  bow  1o  Mr. 
Cambridge,  in  his  library,  than  JohnscMii 
ran  ea^rly  lo  «Be  side  of  the  room,  inteat 
on  poring  over  the  backs  of  the  books <. 
Sir  Joshua  observed  (aside)^  "  He  nms  lo 
the  books  as  I  do  to  tm  pictures  ;  hnt  I  fanve 
the  advantage.  I  can  see  much  more  of 
the  pictures  than  he  can  of  the  books." 
Mr.  Cambridge,  npon  this,  polileiy  aaid, 
"Dr.  Johnson,  I  am  scing,  with  yoor 
pardon,  to  accuse  mvaeif,  for  I  have  the 
same  custom  which  I  perceive  yon  have. 
But  it  seems  odd  that  one  shonki  have  anch 
a  desire  to  kx>k  at  the  backs  of  books.** 
Johnson,  ever  ready  for  contest,  instantly 
started  from  his  reverie,  wheeled  abont  and 
answered,  **  Sir,  the  reason  is  verr  plain* 
Knowledge  is  d  two  kinds.  We  krow  a 
subject  ourselves,  ct  we  know  where  we 
can  find  information  upon  it.  When  we 
inquire  into  any  subject,  the  firat  thing  we 
have  to  do  is  to  know  what  books  nave 
treated  of  it.  This  leads  us  to  look  at  cata- 
lognes,  and  the  backs  of  books  in  libraxMS." 
Sir  Joshua  observed' to  me  the  extraordina- 
ry promptitude  with  which  Johnscm  flew 
upon  an  argument  "  Yes,**  sud  I,  *<  he 
has  no  formal  preparation,  no  floorislHng 
with  his  sword :  he  is  through  your  body  in 
an  instant"  [Mr.  Piozzi  deeeribev  _  ^ 
Johnson's  promptitude  of  thongiit  and  JP^ 
expression  on  such  occasions  hy  9l 
very  happv  classical  allusion:  *<  ms  noCioBi 
rose  up  live  the  dragon's  teeth  sown  by 
Cadmus,  all  ready  clothed,  and  in  blight 
armour  fit  for  battle."] 

Johnson  was  here  solaced  witfi  an  ele- 
gant entertainment,  a  very  accomplished 
family,  and  much  good  companv  r  among 
whom  was  Mr.  Harris,  of  SaKsbury,  who 
pakl  him  many  compliments  on  his  **  Jour- 
ney to  the  Western  Islands." 

The  common  remark  as  to  tlie  utility  of 
reading  history  being  made ;— Johivsoh. 
**  We  must  consider  how  very  little  histoiy 
there  is ;  I  mean  real  authentick  faistoiy*. 
That  certain  kings  reigned,  and  certain 
battles  were  fought,  we  can  depend  tipon 
as  true  ;  but  all  the  colouring,  all  the  phi- 
losophy of  history  is  conjecture."  Boswbli.. 
"  Tnen,  sir,  you  would  reduce  alK  histoiy 
to  no  better  than  an  almanack  7,  a  mere 


»  The  fiist  time  he  dined  with  me,  ha  was 
shown  into  oiy  book  room,  and  instantly  pored 
over  the  lettenng  of  each  volnme  witbhi  lus  reach. 
My  oolk>ctMa  of  books  is  very  nuscellaneoos,  and 
I  feared  there  m^ht  be  some  among  tbeas  that  be 
would  not  like.  Bot  seeing  the  nnnber  of  vol- 
omes  very  eonsideiable,  he  said,  **  Yon  are  aa 
honest  man  to  have  fom^ed  so  great  an  i 
tion  of  knowledge:*' — Birairzr. 


*,19ee  anie,  p.  257,  n.--Ej>.] 
'  ptiis  attMBB  WW 


mvivad  k  oar  day«  as  a 
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chfonoKiijrical  series  of  remarkable  evetiU." 
Mr.  dibbon,  who  mnet  at  that  time  have 
1>een  employed  upon  his  history,  of  i^ch 
he  published  the  fimt  volume  in  the  follow^ 
ing  ^ear,  was  present;  bat  dUi  not  step 
forth  in  defence  of  that  species  of  writine. 
He  probably  did  not  like  to  fnaf  hnnself 
with  Johnson  >. 

Johnson  observed,  thatihe  fofoe  of  our 
early  habits  was  so  great,  that  though  rea- 
son approved,  nay,  though  bur  senses  re- 
lished a  different  coaise,  almost  every  man 
returned  to  them.-  I  do  not  believe  there 
ifl  any  observation  upon  human  nature  bet- 
ter fbunded  than  this^  and  in  many  cases, 
it  18  a  very  painful  trvth;  for  where  early 
habits  have  been  mean  and  wretched,  the 
joy  and  elevation  resulting  from  better 
nodes  of  life  must  be  damped  by  the  gloomy 
oonaciousness  of  being  under  an  almost  in* 
evitable  doom  to  sink  back  into  a  situation 
which  we  recollect  with  disgust  It  surely 
may  be  prevented,  hj  constant  attention 
and  unremitting  exertion  to  establish  con- 
trary habits  of  superionr  effksacy. 

"  The  Beggar's  Opera,"  and  the  common 
question,  whether  it  was  pernicious  in  its 
effects,  having  been  introduced : — Jonirsoir. 
"  As  to  this  matter,  which  has  been  very 
much  contested,  I  myself  am  of  opinion, 
that  more  influence  has  been  ascribed  to 
*  The  Begffar's  Opera »  than  it  in  reality 
ever  had;  lor  I  do  not  beHeve  that  any  man 
was  ever  made  a  rogue  by  being  present  at 
its  representation.  At  the  same  time  I  do 
not  deny  that  it  may  have  some  influence, 
by  making  the  character  of  a  rogne  familiar, 
and  in  some  decree  pleasing*.**  Then 
collecting  himself,  as  it  were,  to  give  a 
heavy  stroke:  "  There  ia  in  it  such  a  lake- 
faetaHtmof  aH  principles  as  may  be  injuri- 
ous to  morality." 

▼erj  ■Iriking  manner,  by  Mr.  (new  Lord)  Han- 
kett,  in  one  of  ha  speeches  ih  the  howa  of  oom- 
moni ,  io  which  he  said,  thai  if  not  read  in  the 
spirit  of  prudence  and  experience,  **  history  wa6 
no  better  than  an  old  almanack*^* — Par.  Deb. 
28th  Feb.  1825.— Eo.]  ' 

*  See  antCy  p.  520.-*Bo8Wxli.. 

'  A  very  eminent  physician,  whose  discem- 
nient  is  as  acate  and  penetrating  in  judging  of  the 
haraan  character  as  it  is  in  his  own  profession, 
remarked  once  at  a  dub  where  I  was,  that  a 
lively  young  man,  fond  of  pleasure,  and  without , 
money,  would  hardly  resist  a  solicitation  from  his 
miitresB  to  go  upon  the  highway,  immediately 
after  being  p  «Bent  at  the  representation  of  "  The 
Beggar's  Opoix"  I  have  been  told  of  an  in- 
aenions  observation  by  Mr.  Gibbon,  that  "  The 
oeggar^s  Opera,  may,  perhaps,  have  sometimes 
increased  the  number  of  hiahwarmen:  but  that  it 
has  had  a  bene6cial  efiect  m  refining. that  class  of 
men,  making  them  less  ferociow,  more  polite,  in 
shoit.  more  like  gentlemen.'*  Upon  this  Mr. 
Courtenay  said,  that  "  Gay  was  the  Oiphilp  of 
highwaymen. ' ' — ^Boswxi.l. 


While  he  pnmoiMteea  th>e  7  .sponse^  we 
sat  in  a  comical  eort  6f  restraint,  smother- 
ing a  laugh,  which  we  were  afraid  might 
buret  out  In  his  Life  of  Oay,  he  has  been 
stilt  more  decisive  as  to  *the  inefficiency  of 
"The  Beggar's  Opera  »  in  corrupting  soci- 
ety.—But  I  have  ever  thought  somewhat 
differently;  for,  indeed,  not  only  are  the 
gaiety  and  heroism  of  a  highwayman  very 
captivating  to  a  youthM  imagination,  but 
the  wguments  for  adventurous  depredation 
are  so  plausible,  the  allusions  so  lively,  and 
the  contrasts  with  the  ordinary  and  more 
painful  modes  of  acquiring  j)Toperty  are  so 
artAiUy  displayecl,  that  it  requires  a  cool  and 
strong  judgment  to  resist  so  imposing  an 
aggregate :  yet,  I  own,  I  should  be  very 
sorry  to  have  *^The  Be^gar^  Opera" sup- 
pressed; for  there  is  in*  it  so  much  of  real 
Lolidon  life,  so  much  btiniant  wit,  and  such 
a  variety  of  airs,  which,  from  ^arly  associa* 
tion  of  ideas,  engage,  soothe,  and  enliven 
the  mind,  that  no  performance  which  the 
theatre  exhibits  delights  me  more. 

The  late  "taer%>'  Duke  of  Quecns- 
buiy  9,  as  Thomson,  in  his  «  Seasons,"  just- 
ly charai^terizes  him,  told  me,  that  when 
Gay  showed  .him  ««The  Beggafs  0jjcra,» 
his  grace's  observation  was^  "This  is  a 
ver^  odd  thing.  Gay;  I  am  satisfied  that  it 
is  either  a  very  good  thing,  or  a  very  bad 
thitig."  It  proved  the  former,  beyond  the 
warmest  expectations  of  the  autfionr,  or 
his  friends.  Mr.  Cambridge,  however, 
showed  us  to-day,  that  there  was  good  refr- 
son  enough  to  doubt  concerning  its  success. 
He  was  totd  by  Quin,  that  during  the  first 
night  of  its  appearance  it  was  lone  in  a  very 
dubious  state;  that  there  was  a  disposition 
to  damn  it,  and  that  it  was  saved  l>y  the 
song, 

"Oh  ponder  weU !  be  not  severe !" 

the  audience  being  much  afihcted  by  the 
innocent  looks  of  Polly,  when  she  came  to 
those  two' lines,  which  exhibit  at  once  a 
painful  and  ridiculous  image, 

**  For  on  the  rope  that  hangs  nky  dear» 
.  Depends  poor  PoUy's  life." 

Quin  himself  had  so  bad  an  opinion  of  it, 
that  he  refused  the  part  of  Captain  Mae- 
heath,  and  ^ave  it  to  Walker,  who  acquired 
great  celebuty  by  his  grave  *  yet  animated 
performance  of  it. 

We  talked  of  a  young  gentleman's  mar 
riage^  with  an  emment  singer,  and  his  de 


*  [The  third  Duke  of  Queensbnry,.and  second 
Duke  of  Dover;  the  patron  of  Gay  and  Thomson. 
He  died  in  1778»  in  the  80th  year  of  his  agm— 
En.] 

«  [Thegravtf^ofthe^rfoimaaceofMaahaatb 
aeema  a  strange  merit^£i>.} 

»  [This,  no  doubt,  alludes  to  Mr.  R.  6.  Sheri- 
dan's rafussl  to  allow  his  wife  to  aing  in  pub- 
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termination  that  she  should  no  longer  sing 
m  puhiick,  thoucph  his  father  was  very  earn- 
est she  should,  oecause  her  taltfits  would 
be  liberally  rewarded,  so  as  to  make  her  a 
good  fortune.  It  was  questioned  whether 
the  young  gentleman  who  had  not  a  shil- 
ling in  the  world,  but  was  blest  with  vei^ 
uncommon  talents,  was  not  foolishly  deh- 
cate,  or  foolishly  proud,  and  his  Aither  truly 
rational  without  being  mean.  Johnson, 
with  all  the  high  spirit  of  a  Roman  senator, 
exclaimed,  "  He  resolved  wisely  and  nohly 
to  be  sure.  He  is  a  brave  man.  Would 
not  a  jrentleman  be  disgraced  by  having  his 
wife  smging  publickly  for  hire?  No,  sir, 
there  can  l^  no  doubt  here  *  *  K'\ 

Johnson  arraigned  the  modem  politicks 
of  this  country,  as  entii^y  devoid  of  all 
principle  of  wnatever  kind.  "  Politicks," 
said  he,  '^  are  now  notliinff  more  than  means 
of  risii^  in  the  world.  With  this  sole  view 
do  men  engage  in  politicks,  and  their  whole 
conduct  proceeds  upon  it  9.  How  difierent 
in  that  re8i>ect  is  the  state  of  the  nation  now 
from  what  it  was  in  the  time  of  Charles  the 
First,  during  the  Usurpation,  and  after  the 
Restoration,  in  the  time  of  Charles  the 
S»x>nd.  Hudibras  affords  a  strong  proof 
how  much  hold  political  principles  had  then 
Vpon  the  minds  of  men.  There  is  in  Hudi- 
bras a  great  deal  of  builion  which  will 
always  last  But  to  be  sure  the  brightest 
strokes  of  his  wit  owed  their  force  to  the 
impression  of  the  characters,  which  was 
upon  men's  minds  at  the  time;  to  their 
knowing  them,  at  table  and  in  the  street;  in 
short,  being  familiar  with  them;  and  above 
all,  to  his  satire  beinff  directed  against  those 
whom  a  little  while  before  they  had  hated 
and  feared.  The  nation  in  general  has  ever 
been  loyal,  has  been  at  all  tunes  attached  to 
the  monarch,  though  a  few  daring  rebels 
have  been  wonderfully  powerful  for  a  time. 


lie  Her  nnging  at  Ozfoid,  at  the  imtallation 
of  Lord  North,  at  cbaneellor,  in  1773,  waa  pot 
on  the  footing  of  obliging  hii  lordship  and  the 
nnivenity;  and  when,  on  that  occasion,  aeverel 
degreea  wele  coafomd  <*  honarit  cautd,'*  Lord 
North  obsenrod,  that  Sheridan**  degree  ahoold  be 
vxoris  eaw^** — ^Hall.] 

>  [An  iadelioate  aUosion  is  here  omitted.— 
Ed.J 

'  [In  those  trooblesome  times  men  were  con- 
tendmg  for  fimdameniai  fnineiplUt  uid  were 
always  zealous,  and  eometunes  disinterested  in 
proportion  to  the  greatness  of  the  public  stake; 
but  nnce  the  ^Yolntion,  and  the  extmction  of 
the  claims  of  the  boose  of  Stoart,  the  principles  of 
our  conMation  are  so  generally  admitted,  that  little 
is  left  to  be  contested  for,  except  the  hands  by 
which  affaiiB  shaH  be  adnunistefed:  in  soch  jono- 
tnres,  politics  mast  become  more  of  a  j»ro/«#nof», 
in  which  men  will  seek  persvnai  adyancement, 
than  when  their  private  feelingi  were  mixed  up 
with  (jaestions  of  vital  pnblie  importaii6e.*-£D.] 


The  murder  of  Gharies  th%First  vu  md- 
doubtedly  not  committed  wiih  the  appiob** 
tion  or  conMnt  oC  the  pepple^  Had  that 
been  the  case,  parliament  would  not  l»ve 
ventured  toconsifn  the  regicides  to  their  de- 
served punishment  3.  And  we  kiKm  what 
exuberance  of  joy  there  waa  when  uharles 
the  Second  was  restored.  If  Charles  the 
Second  had  JmA  &U  his  mind  to  it,  had 
made  it  his  sole  object,  he  might  hanre  beeA 
as  absolute  as  Louis  the  Fourteenth^."    A 

gentleman  observed  he  woukl  have  done  no 
arm  if  lie  had.  Johnsoh.  <*  ^^^y*  sir, 
absolute  princes  jKldom  do  any  harm.  Bat 
thev  who  are  governed  hj  them  are  ^vers- 
ed oy  chance.  Thfie  is  no  securi^  for 
ffood  ffovemment"  Cambridgk.  ^'Ther^ 
have  been  many  sad  victixna  to  absolute 
government."  Johvsov.  "  So^  air,  have 
there  been  to  popular  factions."  Boswkix. 
"  The  question  is,  which  is  worst,  one  wiki 
beast  or  many?  " 

Johnson  praised  '*  The  Spectator,"  par- 
ticularly the  characterof  Sir  jEtofferde  Cov- 
erley.  He  said,  "  Sir  Roger  dM  not  die  a 
violent  death,  as  has  been  generaUy  fancied. 
He  was  not  killed;  he  died  only  because 
others  were  to  die,  and  because  his  death 
afforded  an  opportunity  to  Addison  for  some 
very  fine  writing. .  We  have  the  example 
of  Cervantes  making  Don  Quixote  die.  I 
never  could  see  why  Sir  Roger  is  represent- 
ed as  a  little  cracked.  It  appears  to  me 
that  the  story  of  the  widow  was  intended  to 
have  something  superinduced  upon  it;  but 
the  superstructure  did  not  come." 

Somebody  found  fault  with  writing  verses 
in  a  dead  language,  maintaining  that  they 
were  merely  arrangements  dfso  many  words, 
and  laughed  at  the  universitiea  en  Oxford 
a^d  Cambridge,  for  sending  forth  collections 
of  them  not  only  in  Greek  and  Latin,  but 
even  in  Syriack,  Arabick,  and  other  more 
unknown  tongues.  Johksok.  "  I  wouki 
have  as  many  of  these  as  possible:  I  wonU 
have  Verses  in  every  language  that  there 
are  the  means  of  acquiring.  Nobody  ima- 
gines that  an  university  is  to  have  at  once 
two  hundred  poets:  but  it  should  be  able  to 
show  two  hundred  scholars.  Pieresc's  death 
was  lamented,  I  think,  in  forty  languages. 


*  [The  Editor  ooncnis  in  Johnson's  opiaioa  ae 
to  the  fact;  bat  it  seems  to  him,  thai  tbej/rotf 
adduced  is  very  inooachisive,  for  if  the  ezecutioB 
of  the  regicides  proves  one  state  of  the  pnUie 
mind,  soraly  the  execution  of  the  king  himsdf 
might  be  a»loced  to  prove  another. — ^En.] 

*  [Did  Dr.  Johnson  foiget  the  power  of  the 
pQblic  puie,  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  house  of 
commons,  and  all  the  arts,  intrigues,  and  violcuce 
which  Charies  and  his  minirteis  tried,  and  tried 
in  vain  to  evade,  or  resist  that  control  .>  Did 
he  also  foiget  that  there  were  jurieM  in  that 
reign  ?  a  jury  might  occasionally  be  packed  at 
innoUated,  bat  there  still  were^itriet  /-^Bd.] 


^ 
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And  I  wdUd  hav^  had  at  ereiy  coronatian, 
and  every  death  of  a  king,  eirsry  Oouitififi,- 
aiti  eveiy  Luetusy  un^veraity-veTBea,  in  as 
many  languages  aa  cai|  he  acauired.  I 
-vyonlci  have  the  world  to  he  thus  told, 
^Here  is  a  school  where  every  thing  may 
be  learnt.'"^ 

Uaving  set  ont  next  di|^  on  a  visit  to  the 
£arl  of  Pemhroke,  at  Wilton,  and  to  my 
friend,  Mr.  Temple,  at  Mamhead,  in  Dev- 
onshire, and  not  having  returned  to  town 
till  the  seeond-of  May,  J  did  Hot  see  Dr. 
Johnson  for  a  considerable  tinUe,  aud  during 
the  remaining  part  €€  my  stav  in  London 
kept  .very  imperfect  notes  of  his  conversa- 
tioHj  which  had  I  according  to  my  usual 
citstom  written'  out  at  large  soon  after  the 
time,  much'  might  have  heen  preserved, 
which  is  now  irretrievably  lost  1  can  now 
only  record  some  particular  scenes,  and  a 
few  fragments  of  his  memorMlia,  But  to 
niake  some  amends  for  my  relaxation  of  dil- 
igence in  one  respect,  I  can  present  my 
readers  with  areunfients  upon  two  law  cases, 
with  which  he  favoured  me '. 

On  Saturday,  the  sixth  of  May,  we  dined 
by  ourselves  at  the  Mitre,  and  he  dictated 
to  me  [an  argument,  which  will  be  found  in 
the  Appendix],  to  obviate  the  complaint 
already  mentioned 3,  which  had  been  made 
in  the  form  of  an  action  in  the  court  of  s^ 
ston  by  Dr.  Memis,  of  Aberdeen,  that  in 
the  same  translation  of  a  charter  in  which 
phytieiam  were  mentioned,  he  was  called 
doctor  of  medicine, 

A  few  days  afterwards,  I  consulted  him 

rn  a  cause,  Paterson  and  others  against 
xander.an^other^,  which  had  heen  de- 
cided by  a  casting  vote  in  the  court  of  ses-^ 
sion,  determining  that  the  corporation  of 
Stirling  was  corrupt,  and  setting  aside  the 
election  of  some  or  their  officers,  because  it 
was  proved  that  three  of  the  leading  men 
who  influenced  the  majority  had  entered 
into  an  unjustifiable  compact,  of  which, 
however,  the  majority  were  ignorant.  He 
dictated  to  me,  after  a  little  consideration, 
some  sentences  upon  the  subject  [which  \dll 
also  be  found  in  the  Appendix.] 

This,'in  my  opinion,  was  a  very  nice  case; 
but  the  decision  was  affirmed  in  the  house 
of  lords. 

On  Monday,  May  8,  we  went  together 
and  visited  the  mansions  of  Bedlam.  I  had 
been  informed  that  he  had  once  been  there 
before  with  Mr.  Wedderbume  (now  Xjord 
Loughboroucfh),  Mr.  Murphy,  and  Mr. 
Foote;  and  I  had  heard  Foote"give  a  very 
entertaining  account  of  Johnson's  happen- 
ing to  have  his  attention  arrested  b^  a  man 
who  was  very  furious,  and  who,  while  beair 
ing  his  straw,  supposed  it  was  William, 


*  [Most  readen,  it  ii  mupectedy  will  not  think 
the  compensation  adequate. — ^En.] 

*  Ante,  page  496.— Boswei.l. 
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Duke  of  Cumberland,  whom  he  was  punish-  " 
ing  for  hii  cruellies  in  Scotland,  in  1746  ». 
There  was  nothing  peculiarly  remarkable 
this  djfty;  hut  the  genefid  contemplation  of 
insanity  was  Very  Meeting.  I  accompanied 
him  home,  and  dined  and  drank  tea  with 
him. 

Talking  of  an  acquWntance  of  oiirs^, 
distinguished  for  knowing  an  uncommon 
variety  of  miscellaneous  articles  bodi  in 
antiquities  and  polite  literature,  he  observed, 
<<  Tou  know,  sir,  he  runs  about  with  little 
weight  upon  his  mind."  And  talking  oi : 
another  very  ingenious  gentleman  s,  who 
from  the  warmth  of  his  temper  -was  at  varl 
ance  with  many  of  his  acquaintance,  and* 
wished  to  avoid  them,  he  said,  **Sir,  he 
leads  the  life  of  an  outlaw." 

On  Friday,  May  13,  as  he  had  been  so 
good  as  to  assign  me  a  room  in  his  house,  , 
where  I  might  sleep  occasionally,  when  1 
happened  to  sit  with  him  to  a  late  hour,  1 
took  possession  of  it  this  night,  found  every 
thing  in  excellent  order,  and  was  attended 
hy  honest  Francis  with  a  most  civil  assi 
dnity.  I  asked  Johnson  whether  I  might 
go  to  a,  consultation  with  anotiier  lawyei 
upon  Sunday,  as  that  appeared  to  me  to  be' 
doing  work  ^s  much  in  my  way,  as  if  an 
artisan  should  work  on  the  day  appropria- 
ted for  religious  rest  Johztsoh.  "Why, 
sir,  when  you  are .  of  consequence  enough 
to  oppose  the  practice  of  consulting  upon 
Sunday,  ^ou  should  do  it:  but  you  may  go 
now.  It  is  not  criminal,  though  it  is  not 
what  one  should  do,  who  is  anxious  for  the 
preservation  and  increase  of  piety,  to  which  - 
a  ^peculiar  observance  of  Sunday  is  a  great 
help.  The  distinction  is  clear  between 
what  is  of  moral  and  what  is  of  ritual  obli- 
gation*.** 

[^*T0    MRS.  THRALE. 

**  12th  Mar,  17». 

,  ^ "  I  wish  I  couW  say  or  send  any  tning  to . 
divert  you ;  hut  I  have  done  noUiing,  and .. 
seen  nothing.    I  dined  one  day  with  PaoU, 
and  yesterday  with  Mrs.  Southwells  7,  and 


^  My  very  bcmourable  friend,  General  Sir 
Geoiige  Howard,  who  served  in  the  Dnke  of 
Cnmberland'a  army,  has  aasared  me  that  the 
croeltiea  were  not  impataUe  to  hia  royal  highne«. 
— ^BoswKLL.  [On  the  morning  of  the  battle  of  . 
Cnlloden,  Lord  George  Murray,  the  chief  of  the 
Pretender's  aCaff,  iasaed  an  order  to  give  no  quecT" 
ter  to  the  royal  forces.  The  jacobitea  affected  to 
Bay  that  this  was  the  act  of  the  indiv^al,  and 
not  of  the  prince  or  his  party;  but  it  iswieniable 
that  meh  a  general  order  was  given,  and  tliat  it 
was  the  excuse,  if  not  the  cause,  of  the  severitieB 
which  folIowed«tbe  battle  on  the  part  of  the  coa- 
qneroiB. — ^En.] 

*  [Probably  Dr.  Percy.— Ed.] 

*  [No  donbt  Mr.  George  Steevena.— Ed.] 
«  [See  ante,  p.  262,  844,  and  486.— Ed.] 
7  [See  ante^  pr  802.— Ed.] 
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Tean,  at  my  name,  ahaU-dnwrn  those  beanUona 

eyei. 
And  that  fidr  boM>m  heave  with  rising  nghM  I 
Before  that  day,  by  «>me  brave  hero's  hand        , 
May  I  lie  slain,  and  spam  the  bloody  sand. 

TO  A  YOUNG  LADT  ON  HER  BIRtHDAY  *. 


EPILOGUE. 


This  tributary  veae  receive,  my  fair. 
Warm  with  an  ardent  lover's  fondest  prayeh 
May  this  returning  dby  forever  find 
Tl^  form  more  lovely,  mora  adom'd  thy  mind  ; 
All  pains,  all  cares,  may  fitvenring  Heav'n  remove. 
All  bat  the  sweet  solicitiides  of  love  i 
Bfay  powerful  natare  join  with,  grateful  art 
To  point  each  glance,  and  force  it  to  the  heart ! 
O  then,  when  conquered  crowds  confess  thy  sway, 
When  ev'n  proud  wealth  and  prouder  wit  obey. 
My  fair,  be  mindful  of  the  mighty  trost : 
Alas  !  'tis  hard  for  beauty  to  be  just. 
Those  sovereign  charms  with  strictest  care  employ ; 
Nor  give  the  generons  pain,  the  worthless  ioy  : 
With  his  own  form  acquaint  the  forward  tool, 
Shown  in  the  faithful  glass  of  ridicule ; 
Teach  mimick  censure  her  own  faults  to  find,  ^ 
No  more  let  coquettes  to  themselves  be  blind, 
80  shall  Belinda's  charms  improve  mankind. 

THE  YOUNG  AUTHOR*. 

Whsn  fint  the  peasant,  long  inclined  to  roam. 
Forsakes  his  rural  sports  and  peacelul  heme, 
Pleas'd  with  the  scene  the  smiling  ocean  yields, 
He^coms  the  v«rdant  meads  and  flpw*ry  fields ; . 
Then  dances  jocund  o'er  the  watery  way. 
While  the  breeze  wh]S|peni,  and  the  streamera  play: 
Unbounded  prospects  m  >^  bosom  roll. 
And  future  millions  lifVhis  rising  soul; 
In  blissful  dreams  he  digs  the  golden  mine. 
And  raptur'd  sees  the  iiew-foui>d  mby  shine. 
Joys  insincere !  thick  clouds  invade  ^e  skies. 
Loud  roar  the  billowB,  high  the  waves  ^nse ; 
Sick'ning  with  fear,  he  longs  to  view  the  shore, 
And  vows  to  trust  the  faithless  deep  no  moN. 
80  the  young  author,  panting  after  fiimo. 
And  the  long  honours  of  a  lartfaig  name. 
Intrusts  his  happiness  to  human  kind, 
M6re  false,  more  crael,  than  the  seas  or  wind. 
**  Toil  on,  dull  crowd,'*  m  ecMasies  he  cries, 
**  For  wealth  or  title,  perishable  prize  ; 
<*  While  I  those  transitory  blessings  scorn, 
"  Secure  of  praise  from  ages  yet  unborn." 
This  thought  once  form 'd,  all  counsel  comes  too  late. 
He  flies  to  press,  and  hurries  on  his  fate  ; 
Swifliy  he  sees  the  imagin'd  laurels  spread. 
And  feels  the  xmfadmg  wreath  surround  his  head- 
Wam'd  by  another'i  fate,  vain  youth,  be  wise ; 
Those  dreams  were  Settle's  once,  and  Ogilby's  : 
The  pamphlet  spreads,  incessant  hisses  rise. 
To  some  retreat  the  baffled  writer  flies  ; 
Where  no  soir  criticks  snarl;  no  sneers  molest. 
Safe  from  the  tart  lampoon,  and  stinging  jest ;  " 
There  begs  of  Heaven  a  less  dirtii^^nlsh^d  lot. 
Glad  to  be  hid,  and  proud  to  be  foigot 


IKVXITDXD     to    9AVX    BSKIT    SPOKKIT    BT    A 
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GHOST  or  hkrmionk'. 

Ye  blooming  train,  who  give  despair  or  joy. 
Bless  with  a  smile,  or  with  a  frown  destroy  ; 
In  whose  lair  cheeks  destructive  Cupids  wait. 
And  with  unerring  shafts  distribute  fate  ; 
Whooe  anowy.  breasts,  whose  animated  eyes^ 
Each  youth  admires,  though  each  admirer  dies 
Whilst  you  deride  their  pangs  in  barb 'reus  play, 
Unpitying  see  them  weep,  and  hear  tbem  pray. 
And  unrelenting  sport  ten  thousand  lives  away; 
For  you,  ye  fair,  I  (|nit  the  gloomy  plains^ 
Where  aable  night  in  all  her  borrour  reigns; 
No  fragi?mt  bowers,  no  ddightful  glades, 
Receive,  the  unhappy  ghosts  of  scomfol  maids. 
For  kind,  for  tender  nymphs  the  myrtle  bfooms. 
And  weaves  her  bending  boughs  in  pleasiqg  glooms 
Perennial  roses  deck  each  pniple  vale, 
^nd  scents  ambrosial  breathe  in  every  gale  : 
Far  hence  are  banish^  vapours,  spleien,  and  tean. 
Tea,  scandal,  ivory  teeth,  and  languid  aire  : 
No  pug,  nor  favourite  Cupid  there  tinjoys 
The  balmy  kiss,  for  which  poor  Th^iuis  dies ; 
Form'd  to  delight,  they,  use  no  foreign  arms. 
Nor  torturing  whalebones  pinch  them  into  churns ; 
No  conscious  blushes  there  their  cheeks  inflame. 
For  those  who  feel  no  guilt  can  know  no  shame ; 
Unfaded  still  their  former  charms  they  shew. 
Around  them  pleasures  wait,,  and  joys  forever  new 
But  cruel  virgins  meet  severer  fates  ; 
Expell'd  and  exii'd  from  the  bhssful  aeata. 
To  dismal  realms,  and  regions  void  of  peace. 
Where  furies  ever  howl,  and  serpents  hiss. 
O'er  the  sad  plains  perpetual  tempests  sigh. 
And  pois*nous  vapours,  black'ning  all  the  sky. 
With  livid  hue  the  fairest  face  o'ercaat. 
And  every  beauty  withers  at  the  blast : 
Where'er  they  fly  their  lovers*  ghosts  puRoe, 
Inflicting  all  those  ills  which  once  they  knew  ; 
Vexation,  Fury,  Jealousy,  pespair. 
Vex  every  eye,  and  every  bosom  tear  ; 
Their  foul  deformities  by,  all  descried. 
No  maid  to  flatter,  and  no  paint  to  hide. 
Then  meh,  ye  fair,  while  crowds  around  yon  s|gh, 
Nor  let  disdain  sit  low'ringin  your  eye  ; 
With  pity  soften  every  a^ul  grace. 
And  beauty  smile  auspicious  in  each  lace  ; 
To  ease  their  paina  exert  jfour  -mUder  power. 
So  shall  you  guiltless  re^n,  and  all  maBkind  adore. 


1  Mr.  Hector  inftinns  ms,  that  this  was  made  akaaat 
mwrwnptUf  tn  his  presence. 

3  Thla  be  inserted,  with  many  alterations,  in  the  Gen- 
tUman*»  Jtfo^roHne,  17491 

He,  however,  did  act  add  his  name.  Bee  QerUleman^i 
MagaziHe,  Tol.  zUi.  p.  S78~.Mai«oxx. 


No.  n. 

[Trakrlatiok  (attributed  to  Mr.  Jack- 
son, of  Canterbury)  of  the  Ode  Ad  Ue- 
BANUM,  substituted  as  shorter  and  better 
than  the  translation  by  an  anonymous  cor- 
respondent, given  by  Mr.  Bosw£i.L,-^e- 
ferred  to  in  p.,  43. , 

iTitBAiT,  whom  neither  toil  profound 
.  Fatigues,  nor  calumnies  o'erthcow. 
The  wreath,  thy  learned  browa  around 
Still  grows,  and  will  for  ever  grow. 


ronng  ladiaa  at  liohlleld  taavli«  propeaed  u> 
act  ^The  DiatreaMd  HoCher,**  Johuwa  wrote  tlKb,«iMt 
gave  It  to  Mr.  Hector  to  convey  It  privateW  to  tiMm. 
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Of  rivalB  let  no  caraa  mfett. 

Of  what  thev  threaten  or  prepare ;     '    ** 
Bleat  in  thyieU,  thy  projects  blest. 

Thy  boon  stiU  let  the  nrasea  share. 
The  leaden  shaAi  which  Folly  throws, 
.    In  silent  dignity  despise : 
Superior  o'er  opposing  foes, 

Thy  Tigorons  diligence  shall  rise. 
Exert  tiiy  strength,  each  vam  design. 

Each  rival  soon  shalt  thon  disdain  ^  . 
Arise,  for  see,  thy  task  to  join, 

Approach  the  muses!  fav'ring  traii^ 
How  gFBtefnl  to  dacb  muse  the.|tege. 

Where  grave  with  sprightly  themes  ai%  jotn'd; 
And  Dsefol  levities  engage. 

And  recreate  the  wevied  mind. 
Thus  the  pale  violet  to  the  rose 

Adds  beauty  *midst  the  g^l&nd's  dies  ; 
And  thus  the  changeful  rainbow  throws 

Its  various  splendows,  o'er  t|>e  skies.] ' 


No.  lit 
[Trie  following  complete  list  of  thb  cjjvb 
(referred  to  in  p.  ai2),  with  the  dates  of 
the  elections  ot  all  the  members,  and  of  the 
deaths  of  tho^  deceased,  from  its  founda- 
tion  to  the  present  times,  and  the  observa- 
tions prefixed  and  annexed,  have  beeix  oblig- 
ingly furnished  to  th^  editor  by  Mr,  Hatch- 
ett,  the  present  treasurer. 

'<Thk  Clitb  was  founded  in  1764,  by  Sir 
Joshua  Reynolds  and  Dr.  Samuel  Johnson,  and 
for  some  years  met  on  Monday  eveninp.  In 
1772  the  day  of  meeting  was  clianged  to  Friday; 
and  about,  that  time,  instead  of  sopping  they 
agreed  to  dine  together  once  in  every  fortnight 
during  the  sitting  of  parliament. 

*^  Id  1773,  the  Club,  which  soon  after  its  foun- 
dation consisted  of  twelve  members,  was  enlarged 
to  twenty  ;  March  11,  1777,  to  twenty-six  ;  No- 
vember 27,  1778,  to  thirty ;  May  9,  17^0,  to 
thirty-five  ^  and  it  was  then  resolved  that  it  never 
should  exceed  forty. 

'*  It  met  originally  at  the  Turk's-head,  in  Ger- 
rard-street,  and  continued  to  meet  there  till  1783, 
when  their  laudlord  died,  and  the  house  was  soon 
ailerwanb  shut  up.  They  then  removed  to 
Princess,  in  Sackville-street ;  and  on  his  house 
being  soon  afterwards  shut  up,  they  removed  to 
Baxter*9,  which  afterwards  became  Thomas's, 
in  Dover-street  In  January,  1792,  they  removed 
to  Pardee's,  in  St  James's-street ;  and,  on  Feb- 
ruary 26,  1799,  to  the  Thatched-honse  in  the 
same  street 

*'  From  the  original  foundation  to  this  time,  the 
total  number  of  members  is  one  hundred  and  two. 
£sto  perpetua*  "  C.  U. 

<*  Belle  Vw  HooM,  Chelses,  JiUy  10, 1839." 

OrightoL  Mentben.  Died. 

1.— 1764     .    .    .BlrliMhoa  Reynolds      Feb.  29,1793. 

2.^ Dr.  Samuel  Johnton     I>ee  IS,  1784. 

S. Rt.  Hon.  Zim.  Burke  July  9,  1797 

4.- OhrietV  Nofent,  M.  B.  Nov.  13, 1773. 

&-        ....  Bemet  I^o^toD,  Eaq.  Dee.  l||l80i. 

Hsr.  11, 1780. 


•  ToplMni 


6rtfi»al  .    Metnben,  JHU, 

7.— Oliver  Goldnmitli,!!  D.  Apr.  4,  1774. 

8.— Anthony  Chamier,  > 

Baq-  Oct.  \%  1780. 

«^ Sir  John  HftwUae, 

who  boon  withdrew  May  21,  1789. 

Bep.  14, 1772. 


Sep.  ao,  1811. 
May  9,  1806. 
Auf .  14, 1794. 
Aug.  4,  1799. 
Jan.  SO,  1778. 
Apr.  17,  1794. 


1785 
179A. 


Mar.  81,1821. 
May  27, 1802. 
Jan.  22, 1800. 
Jan.  26,  1794. 
July  17,  1790. 


28 — 1777,  Jan. 
27.^       .  Mar. 


28.—  . 
29.—  . 


10.— 1764     .    .    .  flankoel  Dyer.^Mi. 
11.— 1765     .    .    .  Dr.  Thomas  Percy, 

Bishop  ofDroaiore 
12.— 1765  .  Bb  Robert  Chambers 

18.-1768,  Mar.     ,  George  K^olman,  Esq. 
14.  - 1773,  Mar.     .  Eari  of  Charlemont 
15.— 177S,  Mar.      .  David  OarridkL  Emi. 
16.— 1773^  Apr.  2. .  Sir  WUliam  Jonai 
17.— 1T78         .    .  Arai^ndeabam   Veaey, 

jBsq.  ADC.  11, 

18.— 1773,  Apr.  SO.  James  Boswell,  Esq.     Hay  16, 
19.— 1774,  Feb.      .  Rt.  Hon.  Chas.  James 

Fox  Bep.  1S»  1806 

20.—  .    .  Feb.     .  Sir  t%arles  Bunbory, 

Bart. 
21.—  .    .  Feb.     .  Dr.  George  Fordyce 
22.—  .    .  Mar.'  4.  George  Steevens,  Esq. 

23.- Edward  Gibbon,  Esq. 

24.— 1775,  Dec.     .  Adam  Smith,  Esq. 

25.— Dr.  Hioraas  Bernard, 

Bishop  ofUmerlch    July   7, 1806. 
.  Rev.  Dr.  Joseph  War- 
ton  Feb.  23, 1800. 
.  Richard  Brinaley  Sheiv 

Man,  Esq.  Jnly   7,1816. 

.  Earl  of  Upper  Oeiory  Feb,   l,  1818. 
.  Rl  Rev.  Dr.  Richard 
Marley,  Bishop  of 
Waterford    .  Jnly   2,1802. 

.  John  Dunning,^  Lord 

Ashburton     •  Aug.  28, 178S, 

.Rt.  Hon.   Sir  Joseph 

Banks,  P.  R.  &  Jttn.  19, 1830. 

.Rt  Hon.  William 

Windham  Jmu   4, 1810. 

.  Rt-  Hon,  Sir  WilUam 
Scott,  Lord  Btowell 
.  The  Earl  Spencer 
85.-1780^  Nov,     .  Dr.  J.  ShJpUy,  Bishop 

of  St.  Asaph  Dee.    0,1788 

36.— 1782,  Jan.  22.  Lord  £Uot  Feb.  17, 1804 

37.-  . .  .  Febt  5.  Edmoird  Maloner,  fisq.  May  25,  I8l2 
38.—  .  .  Mar.  A  Rev.  Thomas  Warton  May  2i,  1790 
39 —  ,  .  Apr.  2.  The  Earl  of  Lucan  Mar.  29, 1789. 
40.—  .  .  Apr.  16.  Richahl  Burke,  Esq.  Aug.  2, 1794. 
41.— 1784,  Fel).  10.  Sir  William  Hamilton  Apr.  6, 1803 
42.—  .  .  Feb.  .  Viscount  Palmertton  Apr.  16, 1803 
43.—  .  .  Feb.  17.  Chas.  Bumey,  Mus.  D.  Apr.  12, 1814. 
44.—  .  .  Dec.  23.  Richard  Warren,  Jil.  D.  Jan.  22, 1797. 
45.— 1786,  May  9.  The  Earl  of  Macartney  Mar.  31, 1800 
46.— 1788,  Deo.  33.  John  Courtenay,  Esq.  Mar.  24,  ]8i6. 
47.— 1792,  Mar.  27.  Dr.  J.  Hinchcliflb. 

Bishop  of  Feterbor- 
.ongh  Jan.  11, 1794 

Duke  of  Leeds  Jan.  81, 1799. 


81.-ui77lB,  Dec. 


33.^, 


48.—  . 


50.-1794, 
51.— 1796, 
fit- .    . 

5S.->.  .     . 

54.— 1797, 


May  8. 
May  22. 

Mar.  18. 
Jan.  22. 
Feb.  3. 

Jun.  -0. 
Jaa.  21 


Dr.  John  Dooglaa, 
Bishop  of  Sallsbary 


May  19, 1807. 
Mar.  27, 1830. 


55.— 1799,  Feb.  12. 


56.—  .  . 
57.— 1800, 

58.—  . 

50.—". 

60.-1800, 
61.-1801, 
83.— 1802, 
63.—  .  . 
64.— 180S, 

65.—  .    . 

06.-1804, 

67^S806| 


Feb.  3A. 
F^.  4. 

Mar.4. 

Mar.  18. 

Job.  10. 
Mar.  17. 
Dee.  7. 
Dee.  31. 
Jan.  35. 

Feb.  28. 

Mar.  90. 

Jaa.2L 


Sir  Charles  Blagden 
MaKn-Rennell 
Rev.  Dr.  Richard  Far- 
mer Sep.    8, 1797. 
The  Marquess  ef  Bath  Nov.  30, 1786. 
Frsderiek  North,  Eari        i 

of  Guillbrd  '  •   Oct.  14^  1827 

The  Rt.  Hon.  George 

CannlBf  Aug.   8, 1827 

William  HandeiLBM|. 
Rt.  Hon.  John  Bookp 
•  ham  Firere 
Rt.  Hon.  Tlioraas 

GreavUle 
Dr.  Vincent,  Dean  of 

Westminster  Dee.  21, 1815. 

William  Lock,  Jr.  Esq. 
George  Ellis,  B^.         Apr.  10, 1815. 
Gilbert  Lortl  Mlato .     Joa.  24, 1814. 
Dr.  French  Lawrence  Feb.  37, 1800 
Rt.  Hon.  Or  WUliam 

Grant 
Sir  Geofge   BcaantoB, 

Bart. 
Dr.  S.  Horsley,  Btahoii 

of  St.  Asaph  Oet.  4,  ItOi 

WlIlthis,EBq. 
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M«—  ,    .  May  IS.  BC  Hon.  Sir  WQflm 

Dnuamood  Has.  S8,.1>2S. 

.  May  i7.  flir  Henry   Baited, 
Bart. 


Mw.»,l«. 


10.-l806,Mar.22.8lr  H.  C. 

Bart. 
Tt^  .  .  May  S.  The  Lord  HoUaad 
72.^  .  .  May  SI.  The  Eart  of  Aberdeen 
73.— 1800,  Feb.  Si.  Charles  Hatchett,  Beq. 
74^  .    .  Mar.  7.   Rt.  Hon.   Charin 

Vau^ian 
75.—  .    .  Mar.  St.  Sir  Humphrey   Dary, 

Bart.  May  S9,  IBM, 

76^1810|  Feb.  37.  The  Ber.  Dr.  CharJoa 

"Buniey  Dec.  88, 1817. 

77.— 1811,  Jon.  4.  Mr  William  Cell 
78.— 1818,  Mar.  3.   Bt.  Hon.  William  El- 
liot Oct.  96, 1818. 
79 —    .    Mar.  S.   Richard  Heber,  Baa. 
80^1814,  3m.  7.   Iliomaa  PhflUpe,  Esq. 

R.  A. 
8I«—  .    .  Jol.  19.  Et.  Hon.  BIr  Jamea 

MacUnUMh 
8S.—  .    .  Anf.S.   Lord  Chief  JuaUce 

Oibba  Feb.   1,1890. 

M.— 1815;  Feb.  21.  The  Marqueli  of  Laaa- 


84.—  .    .  Apr.  4.   The  Lord  Lytteltoa 
85.— 1816,  Mar.  30.  Dr.  WUliam  Howley, 

Biahop  of  London* 
86.— 1817,  Apr.  3^    E<«er  WUbraham, 

Eaq.  Jan.   6,  1839. 

87.— 1818,  Jan.  37.  fheLovd  Glenberrfo     ttay   8,  1838. 
88.—  .    .  Apr.  7.   Dr.   William  Hyde 

Wolianton  Dec  33, 1838. 

88.—  .    .  Apr.  21.  Sir  Walter  Scott,  Bart. 
90.— 1830,  Jan.  85.  The  Earl  of  Uverpool  Dec.   4, 1888. 

91.— Charlea  Butler,  flaq. 

98,— 1881,  Mar.  30.  Dr.  C.   J.    Blomfleld,   ^ 

BlAop  of  London 
99,-1838,  Apr.  16.  Rt.  Hon.  W.  G.  Plun- 

ket,  Lord  Flunket 
94.— 1838,  May  37.  Francb.Chanti«y,Eaq. . 

R.  A. 

95.— Benry  Hallam,  ^. ' 

96.— 1836,  Dec  18.  Sir  Tliomia  LiwrenCe, 

F  R.  A 
97.-1888,  May  6.   Ueiui^.  W.  M. 


98.—  .     May  30.  Thomaa  Touog,  M.  D.  May  10, 1839. 
09.— Rer.    WnUam    Bock- 

land,  D.  D. 
100.— 1839,  Apr.  7.  J.  N   FHakerley,  Eeq. 
101.— .    .    .    *    .  Dr  Edward  Copleaton, 

Biahop  of  Llandair 
103^1939,  May  19.  Davlee  Gilbert,  Eeq. 

P.  R.  8. 

THE  CLUB,  aa  It  bUmmI,  lOth  JULY,  1839. 
The  Earl  of  Aberdeen,  P.  &  A. 
Rer.  Dr.  Bucklaad. 


Charlea  Butler,  Eaq. 

neyjfaq. 


Franois  Chantrey, 


i.  N.  Fatakerley,  Eeq: 

The  Rt.  Hon.  John  Hookham  FTere. 

BIr  WUUam  Oell. 

Datlea  GUbert,  Bwi.,  P.  R.  a 

Rt.  Hon.  Sir  WUUam  Granu 

Rt.  Hon.  Thomaa  OrenTttla. 

Sir  Henr«Hallbrd,  Bart. 

Bennr  flaUam^  Esq. 

Charlee  Hatchett,  Eaq. 

Richard  Heber,  bqT^ 

Lord  Holland. 

The  Biahop  of  Llandalf  (Ds»  Copleaton). 

The  Marqnia  of  Laaadowne. 

Sir  Thomaa  Lawrence,  P.  R.  A. 

Lieut.  Col.  Leake. 


Wnilam  Lock,  Eaq. 
The  Biahop  of  London 
Lord  Lyttelton. 


(Dr.CJ. 


Rt.  Hon.  Sir  Jamea  Maoklntoah. 

WUUam  Marwlen. 

Thomaa  PhUUpa,  Eaq.  R.  A. 

Lord  Flunket 

M^orRennoU. 


S  Walter  Scott,  Bart 
e  Earl  Spencer. 
'  Sir  Geaiie  SrnnntoD,  Bart. 
Lord  StoweU  (aenior  member  of  tt»  eMb^ 
The  Rt.  Hon  Charlea  Yai^han. 
Charlea  Windna,  Eaq. 

At  the  meetinp  of  the  chib  the  chair  is  tekea 
in  rotation  by  the  members,  according  to  the  al- 
phabetical arrangement  of  their  namea  ;  the  only 
pennanent  officer  being  the  treasnrer. 

Mr.  Malone  was  tl^  first  treasarer  ;  and  «poo 
his  decease,  in  1812,  Sir  Henry  Chaileb  Eiigl»- 
field  was  elected  to  that  office,  which,  howemer, 
on  account  .of  weaknen  of  joght,  he  resigDed  in 
1814  ;  when  the  Rer.  Dr.  Charies  Bmej  was 
ehnseii,  and.  oontinned  to  he  Ireasaoner  wstil  hk 
death,  which  took  pljice  in  December,  1817; 
and  on  the  10th  of  March,  1818,  BIr.  Halcheit, 
the  present  treasurer,  .was  elected.] 


•  Dr.  WUUam  Howley  withdrew  ftom  thodob  «a  be- 
—'--  ArchUahop  of  Caatarbvy,  Feb.  1839. 


No.  IV. 

[Letter  from  Dr.  Johnsmi  to  Mr.  (now 
Sir  Francis)  Barnard,  librarian  to  the  King, 
when  employed  on  a  mission  to  the  conti- 
nent for  increasing  hia  Majesty's  librvy,— 
TtfetTtd  to  in  page  399;] 

^*Str, — It  is  natural  for  a  scholar  to  mterest 
himself  in  an  expedition,  imdertaken,  like  yoon, 
fbr  the  importation  of  literature ;  and  therefive, 
though,  having  nerer  travelled  myself,  I  am  very 
little  qualified  to  give  adWce  to  a  traTeller,  yet, 
that  I  ma^  not  seem  inattentive  to  a  design  so 
worthy  of  regard,  I  will  try  whether  the  pteseat 
state  of  my  health  will  suffer  me  to  lay  belbre  yon 
what  observation  or  report  have  suggested  to  me, 
that  may  direct  your  m<iuiries,  or  focilitate  yov 
success.  Things  of  which  the  mere  rarity  makes 
the  vahie,  and  which  are  prized  at  a  high  rate  by 
a  wantonness  rather  than  by  use,  are  always  pass- 
ing from  poorer  to  richer  countries,  and  tbendRNe, 
though  Germany  and  Italy  virere  principally  pro- 
ductive of  typographical  curiosities,  I  do  not  macli 
imagine,  that  they  are  now  to  be  found  there  ia 
great  abundance.  An  eagemeas  for  scarce  booi» 
and  early  editions,  which  prevailed  among  the 
English  about  half  a  centur^r  ago,  filled  our  diops 
with  all  the  splendour  and  nicety  of  literatnre,  aad 
when  the  Harleian  Catalogue  was  published,  many 
of  the  books  wei«  bought  for  the  library  of  the 
King  of  Fhmce. 

**  I  believe,  however,  that  by  the  diligence  with 
which  you  have  enlarged  the  library  under  your 
care,  the  present  stock  is  so  nearly  exhausted,  that 
till  new  purchases  supply  the  bookselleiB  wiA  new 
stores,  you  will  not  be  able  to  do  much  more  dian 
gitan  up  ftingle  books,  as  accident  shaH  produce 
them  ;  this,  therefore.  Is  the  time  for  visiting  the 
Continent 

**  What  addition  you  can  hope  to  make  by  run 
sacking  other  countries  we  will  now  consider. 
English  literature  yon  will  not  seek  in  any  place 
but  in  England.  Classical  learning  is  difiiwed  ev- 
ery  where,  and  is  not,  exoejiC  by  accident,  nsoie 
copwas  in  one  part  of  the  polite  world  thsa  in  aa- 
other.  Bat  every  country  has  litaratare  of  ib 
own/«rhich  may  be  best  gathered  in  its  native 
soil    Tim  studies  of  the  learned  are  ii*<infinpiri 
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by  forms  of  g^renmient  a|id  moto  of  ieligiim, 
and,  therefore,  thoM  booka  are  neoMrtny .  tod 
ooimyn  In  some  places,  whtch>  where  dmereot 
opinimis  or  different  manners  prevail »  avo  of  little 
nee,  and  for  that  reason  rarely  tp  be  foaad. 

**  Thus  in  Italy  yoa  may  expect  to  meet  WHh 
eationiats  and  scholastic  divines,  m  Oennany  with 
writers  on. the  feadal  laws,,  «id  in  Holland  wit|i 
civilians.  The  schoolmen  and  canoniate  mnst  not ' 
be  neglected,  for  they  are  oseful  to  many  porpoees, 
nor  too  anzionsly  sought,  for  their  influence  amoQg 
ns  is  much  lessened  by  th<  relbrmation.  Of -the 
canonists  at  least  a  few  mninent  writers  may  be 
iRifBcienL  The  schooliDen  are  of  more  general 
value.  But  the  feud^  and  civil  law  I  cannot  but 
wish  to  see  complete.  "Fbe  foudal  conslitation 
is  the  original  of  d)e  law  of  property,  over  all  the 
civilized  part  of  Gurope  ;  and  the  civil  law,  as  it 
is  generally  undentood  lo,  include -the  law  of  na- 
ttons,  may  bo  called  with  great  propriety,  a  regal 
study.  Of  these  books,  which  have  been  oron 
published,  and  divdisified  by  yarioos  modes  of  iin- 
pression,  a  royal  library  sboutd  have  at  least  thd 
roost  curious  edition,  the  most  splendid,  and  the 
most  useful.  The  most  curious  edition  is  eon* 
mooly  the  firrt,  and  the  roost  usefid  may  be  ex^- 
pected  among  the  last  Thus  of  Tally's  Offices, 
the  edition  of  Fust  is  the  most  curious,  and  that 
of  Gnevins  the  most  useful.  The  mo^t  splendid 
the  eye  will  discern.  With  the  old  prinfeen  yon 
are  now  become  well  acquainted ;  if  yon  can  find 
any  collection  of  their  productions  to  be  soM,  yon 
wUl  undonbtedly  buy  it ;.  but  this  can  scarcely  be 
hoped,  and  you  roust  catch  up'aingle  volumes 
where  yoa  can  find  them.  In  every  place  things 
often  occur  where  they  are  least  expected.  I  was 
shown  a  Welab  grammar  written  in  Welsh,  and 
printed  at  Milan,  I  believe,  before  any  grammar 
of  that  language  had  been  printed  here.  Of  .pur- 
chasing entire  libraries,  I  know  not  whethiec  the* 
inconvenienoe  may  not  overbalance  the  advantage. 
Of  libraries  coUocted  with  general  views,  one  will 
have  piany  books  in  common  with  another. 
When  you  have  bought  two  coll^ions,  yon- will 
find  that  yoa  have  bought  many  books  twiceover, 
and  many  in  each  which  yon  have  left  at  home, 
and,  therofore,  did  not  want ;  and  when  yen  have 
selected  a  small  nnmber,  yon  will  have  the'  test 
to  sell  at  a  great  loss,  or  to  transport  hither  at  per- 
haps a  greater.  It  will  generally  be  more  com* 
modious  to  buy  the  few  that  you  want,  at  a  price 
somewhat  advanced,  than  to  encumber  youiaelf 
with  useless  books.  But  libraries  collected  for 
particular  studies  will  be  very  vahuible  aopiisi- 
tioos.  The  collection  of  an  eminent  civilian,  feu^ 
dist,  or  mathematician,  will  pechans  have  very 
few  superfluities*  Topography  or  local  history 
prevails  much  in  many  parts  of  the  continent  1 
nave  been  told  that  scarcely  a  village  of  Italy 
wants  its  historian.  These,  books  may  be  gen- 
erally nefflected,  but  some  will  deserve  atteniioD 
by  Uie  celebrity  of  the  place,  the  eminenoo  of  the 
anthers,  or  the  beauty  of  the  sculptures  Sculp- 
ture has  iJways  been  more  cultivated  among  other 
nations  than  among  us  The  old  art  of  cutting 
on  wood,  which  decorated  the  books  of  ancient 
impreasion.  was  never  carried  here  to  any  excel- 
lence ;  and  the  practice  of  engraving  on  copper, 
which  auoceeded,  has  never  been  mnch  employed 


among  as  hi  adomiag  booka. 

I  are  to  be  dlKgently  sought ;  the  de* 


The  old  books  ii^h 
wooden  enla  i 

signp  were  often  'ifiade  by  greiU  masteis,  and  the 
prints  are  snch  as  cannot  be  made  by  any  aitisi 
now  lining.  It  will  be  of  great  use  to  collect  in 
every  place  maps  of  the  adjacent  country,  and 
plans  of  tovi^is,  buildings,  and  gardens.  By  this 
care  yon  will  form  a  more  valuable  body  of  go- 
o^phy  than  can  otherwise  be  had.  Many  coun- 
tries hsre  been  varyexacdy  surveyed^  but  it  most 
n9t  be  expected  that  the  exactoess  of  actual  men- 
suntion  will  he  preserved,  when  the  maps  are  re^ 
duced  by  4  contracted  scale,  and  incorporated  into 
a  general  systeoL 

**  The  lung  of  Saidinia's  Italian  domiiiu>w  are 
not  large,  yet  the  m^  made  of  them  in  the  reign 
of  Victor  fill  two  Adantio  fotios.  .This  part  of 
jwr  design  Will  deserve  particular  regaid,  because, 
mthis,  yontoncoess  will  always  t^  propoftionate 
to  your  diligenoew  Yon  are  too  weU  acquainted 
virith  litereiy  history  not  to  know,  that  many  books 
derive  tfaehr  ^nshie  firom  the  rqmtatioL  q$  the  prin^ 
ten.  Of  the  celebrated  printers  vou  do  not  need 
to  bo  informed,  and  if  yon  d|d,  might  consult 
Baillat  Jugemens  des  S^avanb  The  prodnctk>ns 
of  Aldus  are  enmnerated  in'  the  BiblMtheca  Gneca, 
io  that  yon  may  know  whan  y^u  have  them  all ; 
wbieh  is  always  of  use,  as  it  prevents  needless 
search.  The  great  ornaments  of  a  librarv,  fur- 
nished for  magnifleeaee  as  will  as  use,  are  the  fiiM 
editions,  of  which,  therefor^  I  would  not  willingly 
negleet  the  mentM>n.  Ton  kno1v»  akr,  that  Si^ 
annab  of  ^^Mgraphy  beghi  with  the  Codes,  1457 ; 
but.  thm  IS  great  reason  to  bellOVto,  that  there  are 
latent,  m  obKure  cornen,  hooka  printed  before  it 
The  secular  feast,  in  roemofy  of  tbe  mventwn  of 
printing,  is  celebrate4  in  the  forti^h  year  of  the 
century  p  if  this  tradition,  theiefore.  h  right,  the 
art  bad  in  1:457  been  sjready  exercfted  nineteen 

**  There  prevails  among  typographical  antiqua- 
ries a  vague  opinion,  thatlie  Bible  ha^  been  print- 
ed three  times  before  the  edition  of  1462,  whftb 
Calmet  calls  *  La  prdmiere  edifSon  bien  auer6e.' 
One  of  these  editions  baa  been  lately  discovered 
in  a  convent,  and  transplanted  into^  the  French 
king's  libiary.  Aiiother  copy  bas  likewise  been 
found,  but  I  know. not  whether  of  the  same  iro- 
presBwn,  or  another.  *  These  discoveries  afe  su& 
ficient  to  raise  hope  and  ins^te  inquiry.  In  the 
porohase  of  old  booka^  lei  me  reoommend  to  ybu 
to  inquire  with  great  cautkm,'  whether  they  are 
peiie^t.  In  the  first  editkNi  the  iosa  of  a  leaf  is 
not  easily  observed.  >  You  remember  how  near 
wo  both  were  to  purehashig^  a  mutilated  Miasal  at 
a  high  price. 

'^All  this  perhaps  you  know  ab«ady,  and.  there* 
fore,"  mj  letter  may  be  of  no  usc.^  I  am,  howev- 
er, dMirauB  10  show  you,  that  I  wish  prosperity  to 
your  undertaking.  One  advice  more  I  will  givie^ 
of  more  importfnce  than  all  the  reat,  of  which  I, 
therefore,  hope  you  will  have  still  less  need.  Yon 
are  going  into  a  yvt  of  the  world  divided,  as  it  ia 
said,  between  bigotry  and  atheism :  such  ropro- 
septations  are  alwavs  hyperbolical,  but  there  ia 
certainly  enough  of  both  to  alarm  any  mind  so- 
lictk>us  Tor  piety  and  truth ;  let  not  the  contempt 
of  superstition  precipitate  you  into  infidelity,  or 
the  honor  d  infidelity  ensnare  yon  in  supenti- 
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Hon  >.•— I  oBMralj  wuh  tov  wieeinful  ud  bapir^, 
for  I  am,  air,  your  afieetUMiate  hninble  Mrvant, 

"May  28.  1768.  "  Sam.  |oh«oh.. 

)  1\>  F.  A.  Barnard,  Esq.*' 


No.  V.    . 

[AftOVMBNT  in  behalf  of  Hastier  the 
■choolmastir,  prosecuted  for  undue  sever- 
ity,— re/errerf  to  {tub  llth  April,  1773) 
p.  396.] ' 

*<  yife  ehafge  ia,  that  he  haa  naed  immoderate 
and  crael  correction.  Correction  in  itself  is  not 
cniel;  children,  beng  not  reaaonable,  can  be  gov- 
emed  only  by  fear.  To  impreai  this  fear  k,  there- 
fore, oi|e  of  th#6rst  duties  of  tboae  who  have  the 
care  of  children.  It  is  the  doty  pf  a  parent;  and 
has  never  been  thought  inconsistent  with  parental 
tandemcM^  It  is  the  duty  of  a  mi«ter,  who  is  in 
his  highest  exaltation  when  he  is  loco  parenHs. 
Yet,  as  good  ihutp  become  evil  by  excess,  cor-* 
rection,  by  being  immoderate,  may  become  eraeL 
But  when  is  correction  immoderate  ?  When  it  is 
more  frequent  or  q^ore  severe  than  ia  required  ad 
manendum  et  docendum,  for  reformation  and  in« 
atniction.  No  severity  is  cruel  which  obstinacy 
nwkea  necea§ary;  for  the  greataift  cruelty  would 
be,  to  desist,  and  leav%  the  scholar  too  careless  for 
mstraction,  and  loo  much  hardened  for  repmoU 
Locke,  in  his  treatise  of  education^  meotions  a 
mother,  with  applause,  who  whipped  an^  infant 
eight  times  bemrt  she  subdued  it;  fur  had  she 
stopped  at  the  seventh  act  of  correction,  her  daugh- 
ter, says  he,  would  have  befn  ruined.  The  de- 
grees of  obsiioa&y  ^  younc  minds  am  veiy  difler- 
ent:  as  diffeiint  mvuf,  be  me  dagreea  of  persever- 
ing severity.  A  stubborn  scholo?  most  be  correct- 
ed tiU  he  is  subdue^  Tly  diKipline  of  a  school 
is  military.  There  must  do  either  unboonded  li- 
ce«Ke  or  absolute  authority.  The  master,  who 
punishf^,  not  only  consults  the  future  happiness 
of  him  who  is  the  immediate  subject  of  correction, 
but  He  propagates  obedience  through  the  whole 
sc^^l;  and  establishes  r^olarity  by  exemplary 
justice.  The  victorious. obstinacy  of  si  single  boy 
woaM  make  hi«  fntnie  endeavours  of  refoonation 
or  instMction  totally  inefiectual.  Obstinacy,  thei^ 
fore^  must  never  be  vistorious.  Yet,  it  is  well 
known,  that  there  sometimes,  occurs  a  sullen  and 
hardy  resolution,  that  laughs  at  all  common  pun- 
sshmeot,  and  bids  deBance  to  all  common  degrees 
of  pain.  Correction  must  be  proportionate  to  oe- 
casions.  The  flexible  will  be  reformed  by  gentle 
discipline,  and  the  refractory  must  be  subdued  by 
hariher  methods.  The  degrees  of  scholastic,  as 
of  military  punislhnent,  no  stated  rules  can  ascer* 
•tain.  It  must  be  enforced  till  it  overpuwem  temp- 
tation ;  till  stubbornness  becomes  flexible,  and 
perverseness  regular.  Custom  and  reason  have, 
indeed,  set  some  bounds  to  scholastic  penalties. 
The  schoolmaster  inflicts  no  capital  punishments; 
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nor  enforces  Ml  edtots  by  either  deadi  or  mutila- 
tion. The  civil  law  Ins  wisely  determined,  titat 
a  master  who  strikes  at  tf  scholar's  eye  sWl  be 
considered  as  criminal:  But  punishments,  hovr- 
ever  severe,  that  produce  no  lasting  evil,  may  be 
just  and  reasonable,  because  they  may  be  neoes- 
aary.  Such  hav^  been 'the  pumshmenta  need  by 
the  respondem.  No  scholar  has  gone  from  hira 
either  blind  or  lame,  or  with  any  of  his  limbs  or 
powers  injured  or  impaired.  They  wOrer  irregular. 
And  he  punished  them :  they  were  obstinate,  and 
he'  enforced  his  punishment  But  howev^  pnv- 
voked,  ho  never  exceeded  the  Hmits  of  modien- 
tbn,  for  he  inflksted  nothing  beyond  present  pain: 
and  how  much  of  that  was  required,  no  man 
is  so  little  able  to  determine  as  those  who  have 
determined  against  him — the  parerits  of  the  oflcn- 
den  It  has  been  said,  that  he  used  unprecedented 
and  improper  instruments  of  correction.  Oftfas 
aceusatbn  Hhe  meaning  is  not  very  easy  to  be 
found.  No  instrument  of  correction  is  more  pro- 
per than  another,  but  as  it  is  better  adapted  to  pro- 
duce present  pain  without  lasting  mischief.  What- 
ever  were  his  inatruments,  no  lasting  mischief  has 
ensued;  and  therefore,  however  unusoal,  in  hands 
so  cautious  they  were  proper.  It  haa  been  oh- 
jeeted,  that  the  respondent  admits  tiie  riiai;ge  of 
cruelty  by  producing  no  evidence  to  confute  It 
I^  it  he  considered,  that  his  scholan  are  either 
disperaed  at  large  in  the  worid,  or  itentinQe  to  in- 
habit the  place  in  which  they  were  bred.  Tlmae 
wh6  are  dispersed  cannot  be  found;  those  who 
remain  are  the  sons  of  his  proeecntors,  and  nre  not 
likely  to  support  a  man  to  whom  thdr  fotben  are 
enemies.  If  it  be  supposed  that  the  enmity  oftheir 
fathers  proves  the  justness  of  the  charge,  it  mvt 
be  considered  how  often  experience  shows  us,  that 
men  who  are  angry  on  one  ground  will  accuse  on 
another;  with  how  little  kmdness,  in  a  town  of 
low  trade,  a  man  who  lives  by  learning  is  regard- 
ed; and  how  implicitly,  where  the  inh&itams  are 
not  very  rich,  a  rich  man  is  hearkened  to  and  fol- 
lowed. In  a  place  like  CampbelMown,  it  k  easy 
for  one  of  the'  principal  inhabitants  lo  make  a 
party.  It  is.  easy  for  that  party  to  heat  themselves 
with  imaginary  grievances.  It  is  easy  for  them 
to  oppress  a  mkn  poorer  than  themselves ;  and 
natural  to  assert  the  dignity  of  riches,  by  penust- 
ing  in  oppression.  The  argument  which  attempts 
to  prove  tlie  impropriety  of  reslorinr  him  to  the 
school,  by  alle|^  that  he  has  lost  the  confidence 
of  the  people,  is  not  the  subject  of  juri&a]  con- 
skieration;  for  he  i»  to  sufiwr,  if  be  must  sofier, 
not  for  their  judgment,  but  for  hb  own  aetionB. 
It  may  be  convenient  for  them  to  have  another 
master;  but  it  is  a  convenience  of  their  own  mak- 
ing. It  would  be  likewise  convenient  for  him  to 
fiikl  another  school;  but  this  convenience  he  can- 
not obtain.  The  qoestioo  is  not  what  is  now  con- 
venient, but  what  is  generally  right  If  die  peo- 
ple of  Campbell-town  be  distreased  by  the  restotn- 
tion  of  the  respondent,  they  are  distneHsed  only 
by  thehr  own  fault;  by  turbulent  passmns  and  un- 
reasonable denres;  by  tyranny,  which  law  faea 
defeated,  and  by  mauce,  which  viitoe  haa  anr* 
mounted." 
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No.  VU     . 

[Argument,  by  Dr.  Johnson,  in  favour 
of  the  Scottish  law  doctrine  of"  Vicious  In- 
tromission,"— referred  to  (nA  9th  May^ 
1772),  jB.  800.]. 

**  This,  we  aie  told*  is  a  law  wbkh  has  its  force 
only  from  the  loifprectiee  of  tKecoort;  and  may, 
therefore,  be  sinpeiided  or  modified  as  the  oomt 
aball  think  .proper. 

'*  CoDceroing  the  power  of  the  court  to  make 
or  to  eospend  a  law,  we  have  no  intentwn  to  in- 
quire. It  IB  mfficient  for  our  purpose  that  eveiy 
nist  law  is  dictated  by  reason  ;  and  that  the  prac- 
tice of  every  legal  eouit  is'^r^gnlated  by  eqoify. 
It  is  the  quality  of  reason  to  be-invariable  and  con- 
ataat;  and  of  equity,  to  give  to  one  man  what,  in 
the  same  case,  is  given  to  another.  Tba  advan- 
tage which  hnmanity  derives  from  law  is  this ; 
that  the  law  ^pves  eveiy  man  a  nile  of  action,  and 
preacribes  a  mode  of  condact  which  shall  ebtitle 
him  to  the  sappeit  and  protection  of  society. 
That  the  law  may  be  a  role  of  action,  it  is  neoes- 
aary  that  it  be-  known;  it  is  necessarv  that  it  be 
permanent  and  stable.  The  law  is  the  measnre 
of  civil  right;  bat  if  the  measore  be  changeable, 
the  extent  of  the  thing  measured  never  can  be 


*'  To  pennit  a  law  to  be  modified  at  diacration, 
ia  to.  leave  the  community  without  law.,  It  is  to 
withdraw  the. direction  of  that  publick  wkdom, 
by  which  the  deficiencies  of  private  underBtaoding 
are  to  be  supplied.  It  is  to  sufTer  the  rash  and 
ignorant  to  act  at  discretion,  and  then  to  depend 
for  the  l^gality^of  that  action  on  the  aentoncc  of 
the  judge,  ne  that  is  thus  governed  liyes  not  by 
Ukw,  hix  by  opinion:  -not  by  a  certain  role  to 
which  he  can  apply  his  mtention  before  he  acts, 
but  by  an  uncertain  and  variable  opmk>n,  which 
he  can  never  know  but  after  he  has  committed 
the  act  on  which  that  opinion  shall  be  paased. 
He  lives  by  a  law  (if  a  law  it  be),  which  he  can 
never  know  before  he  has  offended  it  To  this 
case  may  be  justly  applied  that  important  prbici- 
pie,  m^era  e$t  iervihia  ubi  Jus  est  out  incog' 
fUtum  aut-^agum.  If  intromisBion  be  not  crim- 
inal till  it  ezcMds  a  certain  point,  and  that  jioint 
be  unsettled,  and  oonaequentlv  different  in  dtfforent 
minds,  the  right  of  intiomiiBion,  and  the  riglit  of 
the  creditor  arising  froih  it,  are  all  jura  vag^y 
and,  by  consequence,  are  jtara  incogniift  i  (uid 
the  reralt  can  be  no  other  than  a  muera  eeroUuM^ 
an  unoertainty  concerning  the  event  of  action,  a 
servile  dependence  on  private  opinion.    - 

**  It  may  be  uiged,  .and  with  great  plausibility, 
that  there  may  be  intromieaioa  without  fitBud ; 
which,  however  true,  will  by  no  means  justify  an 
occasional  and  arbitrary  relazatkin  of  the  law. 
The  end  of  kiw  is  protection  as  well  as  vengeance. 
Indeed,  vengeance  is  nererused'butto  strengthen 
piotectbn.  That  society  only  is  well  governed, 
where  life  is  fireed  from  danger,  and  firom  suspi- 
cion ;  where  posaevkm  ia  so  sheltered  by  salutaiy 
probibitbns,  that  violation  is  prevented  more  frfr- 
qaently  thaa  pnniihed.  Such  a  prohibitkm  waa 
this,  while  it  operated  with  its  origkud  force. 
The  creditor  of  the  deceased  was  not  only  with- 
•Bt  km,  but  wiUMut  fisar.    Ho  waa  not  to  seek 
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a  lemedy  for  an  mjniy  suffered  ;  for  injury  was 


^'  As  the  law  has  been  somethnes  administered, 
it  lays  us  open  to  wounds,-  because  it  ia  imagined 
to  have  the  power  of  healing.  TopoAish  fraud 
when  it  is  detected  i^  the  proper  art  of  vindictive 
justice ;  but  to  prevent  Aauda,  and  make  punish- 
ment unuecesBary,  is  the  great  empk»ymant  of 
legislative  wiadom.  To  permit  intromiaaioii,  and 
to  punish  fraud,  is  to  make  law  no  better  than  a 
pitfiiUe  To  tread-  upon  the  brink  msafe;  but  to 
come  a  atop  further  is  destrnctwn.  But,  silraly,  ' 
it  is  better  to  enclose  the  gulf^  and  hinder  al  ac- 
cess, than  by  ericouraging  us  to  advance  g  little, 
to  entne  us  afterwards  a  little  fiuther,  and  let  us 
percMve  our  folly  only  by  our  destruction. 

**  As  law  sopj^ies  the  weak  with  advefktitiote 
strength,  it  likewise  enlightens  the  ignorant  with 
eztrinsick  understanding.  Law  teaclies  us  td  know 
when  we  commit  injury  and  when  we  suffer  it 
It  fixes  certain  marks'  upon  actions,  by  which  we 
are  admonislied  to^do  or  to  forbear. thiAki.  Qui 
$Un  hene  temper  at  in  Itcilts,  sayi  one  of  Ae  fa^ 
thers,  nunquam  cadet  tn  ilHcita.  He  who  never 
intmmitB  at  all,  will  never  intromit  with  firaudolent 
intentions. 

'  '^Tbe  relaxation  of  the  law  against  vicious  ra 
tromissbn  has  been  very,  favourably  represented 
by  a  great  master  of  jurisprudence  *,  whose 'words 
have  been  exhibitid  with  undecessary  pomp,  snU 
seem  to  be  considered  as  irresqCibly  decisive. 
The  great  moment  of  his  authority  makes  it  no- 
ceitaTy  to  examine  his  positidn.  *  Some  ages  ago 
(says  h^,  before  the  ferocity  of  the  inhabitantB 
of  this  part  of  the  island  was  subdued,  the  utmost 
severity  of  the  civil  law  was  necessary,  to  restrain 
individuals  from  plundprina  each  other.  Thus, 
the  man  who  intermeddled  irregula^y  with  the 
moveables  of  a  person  deceased  was  subjected  to 
all  the  debts  of  the  deceased  without  limitatbn 
This  makes  a  branch  ofth%]aw  c#S^otland,  known 
by  the  name  of  aictotis  intromisnon  ;  and  so  riftr 
idly  was  this  regulation  applied  m  our  courii  or 
law,  that  the  most  trifling  moveable  abstracted 
malAJide^f  subjected  the  intermeddler  to  the  fop^ 
going  consequences,  which  proved  in  many  m- 
stances  a  most  rigorous  punishment  But  this  se^' 
verity  was  necCssanr,  in  order,  to  subdue  the  ntp-* 
disciplined  natere  of  our  people.  It' is  extremely 
remarkable,  that  in  proportion  to  our  improvement 
in  manaers,  this  regulatioB  has  been  gradually 
soiiened  and  applied  by  our  sovereign  court'  with 
a  sparing  hand.* 

**  I  find  myself  under  a  necessity  of  observing, 
that  this  learned  and  judicwus  writer  lias  not  ac- 
curately distinguished  the  deficiencies  arid  demands 
of  the  different  conditions  of  human  lifo,  whwh, 
from  a  ^degree  of  savageness  and  independence,  in 
which  all  laws  are  vain,  passes  or  niay  pass,  by 
iannmerable  gradations,  to  a  state  of  reciproc^ 
benignity,  m  whksh  laws  shall  be  no  longorne- 
cessary.  Men  are  first  wild  and  unsocial,  living 
each  man  to  himself,  taking  fiom  the  weak*  and 
hMing  to  the  strong.  In  their  first  coalitMHis  of 
society^  much  of  this  original  savagOness  is  rdaiis^ 
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•d.  Of  geDaiBl  happQiM^  the  iirod«u.  of  general 
confidence,  tl^N«  ib  yet  no  thought  Men  oontiooe 
to  proeecnte  their  own  advsotafta  by  the  nearest 
way;  and  the  otoHMt  Mverity  of  the  t^ivil  law  is 
necessary  tft^  restrain  individiiak  from  plnndering 
each  other.  The  restrainta  then  necessary  are  m- 
■traints  from  phmder,  from  acta  of  pablic  violeoee, 
and  imdi^aised  oppressbn.  The  feroeity  of  onr 
ancestoiB,  as  of  all  other  nations,  prodaced  not 
firaod,  bat  rapine.  They  had  not  yet  learned'  to 
eheat,  and  attempted  pnlj^  to  rob.  As  manneia 
grow  more  polished,  with  the  knowledge  of  good, 
men  attain  likewise  dftxterity  in  eVil.  Open  rapine 
becomes  less  frequent,  and.  violence  gives  way -to 
conning.  Thoae  who  before  invnded  postures  and 
stormed  houses,  now  bc«in  W  enrich  themselves 
k^  anequal  contiacis  and  fiaudalent  intromiaiions. 
It  is  not  against  the  violence  of  ferocky,  but  the 
ciitnmventions  of  deceit,  that  this  law  was  fiamed; 
and  I  am  afiraid  the  increase  of  eommerce,  and 
the  incessant  .Btranle  for  riches  which  commerce 
excites,  gires  ns  m  prospect  of  an  end  speedily  to 
be  expected  of  artifice  and  fnnd.  It  therefore 
seeins  to  be  no  very  conolustve  reasoning,  which 
connects  those  two  propesitioOa  »— '  the  nation  is 
become  less  fe#ocioas,  and  therefore  the  laim 
against  fiand  and  covin  sb^ll  be  relaxed.' 

"  Whatever  reason  may  have  influenced  the 
judg^  to  a  relaxation  of  the  law,  it  was  not  that 
tbe  nation  was  grown  less  fierce;  and,  I  am  afraid, 
it  cannot  ht  a&med»  that  it  is  grown  less  fraudu- 
lent 

"  Since  tius  law  has  been  repsesented-  •»  rigor- 
ously and  unreasonably  penal,  it  seems  not  im- 
proper to  consider  what  are  the  conditions  and- 
qualities  that  .make  the  justice  or  propriety  of  a 
penal  law. 

*<  To  make  a  penal  Uw  reasonable  and  just, 
two  conditions  are  necessarr,  and  two  proper.  It 
Is  necessary  that  the  law  shookl  be  adequate  to 
ito  end;  that,  if  k  be  observed,  it  shall  prevent 
the  evil  against  which  it  is  direoled.  It  is,  ieo- 
ondly,  necessary  that  the  end  of  the  law  be  of 
such  importance  as  to  deserve  the  security,  of  a 
peqal  sanctioa.  The  other  conditions  of  a  penal 
law,  which,  though  not  absolutely  necessary,  are 
to  a  very  high  degree  fit,  are,  that  to  the  moral 
violation  of  the  law  there  are  many  temptations, 
and  that  of  the  physical  observance  there  is  great 
fiicility. 

'*  AH  these  conditions  apparently  concur  to  jus* 
tify  the  law  which  we  nre  now  considering.  lis 
end  is  the  security  of  property;  and  property  very 
often  of  great  value.  The  method  by  which  it 
effecti  the  security  is  efficacious,  because  itadmhs, 
in  its  original  rigour,  no  gradations  of  ii^ry:  but 
keeps  guilt  and  mnoceoce  apart,  %  a  dirtinct  and 
definite  limitation.  He  that  intromits,  is  criminal ; 
he  that  intromits  not,  is  innocent  Of  the  two 
secondary  considerations  it  cannot  be  denied  that 
both  are  in  our  fiivour,  The  temptation  to  in- 
tromit IS  frequent  and  strong;  so  strong  and' so 
ftequent,  as  to  require  the  utmost  activity  of  jus- 
tice, and  vigilaaeb  of  caution,  to  withstand  its 
prevalence;  ami  the  method  by  which  a  man  may 
entitle  himself  to  1^  intromission  is  so  open  ^od 
io  facile,  that  te  neglect  it  is  a  proof  of  fraudulent 
iiitenUon|  for  why  should  a  man  omit  to  do  (but 
which  he  will  not  confess)  that  which 
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he  ghn  hiC  so  mmtft  and  dnt  which  he  knows  le 
be  req^irsa  by  the  law  •'  If  temptation  were  nre. 
a  penal  law  migm,  be  deemed  unneccssaiT.  If 
the  duty  enjoined  by  the  law  were  of  difficult  per- 
formance, omisrion,  thou^  it  could  not  be  justi- 
fied, mi^  be  pitied.  '  But  in  the  prescmt  case 
neither  equity  nor  compaMon  operate  against  it 
A  useful,  a  aeceanry  law  is  broken,  not  only 
without  a  reasonable  motive,  but  with  all  the  m- 
dueements  to  obedience  that  can  be  dfirived  fimn 
safety  and  focility. 

**  1  therefore  return  to  my  original  position,  that 
a  law,  to  havn  its  eflects,  mnst  be  pemianeat  and 
stable.  It  may  be  said  in  the  language  of  the 
schools.  Lex  ncn  reetpit  maju$  et  mbtus, — «e 
may  have  a  law,  or  we  may  nave  no  law,  but  we 
cannot  have  half  ulaw  ■  We  mutt  either  have  a 
niTo  of 'action,  or  be  permitted  to  act  b/  disere* 
tion  and  by  chance.  DeviationB  firom  the  lav 
must  be  unlformlv  punished,  or  no  naan  can  be 
certain  urhen  he  ahsll  be  safe. 

**  That  firon  the  ligonr  of  the  origmal  instifu- 
tion  this  oourt  has  sometimes  departed  cnmet  be 
denied.  But,  as  it  is  evident  that  such  de^intioos, 
as  they  make  law  uncertain,  make  life  mssaf^,  1 
hope,  that  nf  deporting  hmn  it  there  will  now  be 
an  end;  that  the  wisdom  of  our  ancealon  will  be 
treated  with  due  reverence;  and  that  eonssrtcnt 
and  steady  decisions  will  fiirnish  Ae  people  with 
a  rule  of  aetmii,  and  leave-  ftnnd  and  frnodaieul 
intronuBsioos  Jio  future  hope  of  inynity  er  cs 
cape.'  •• 


*    No.  VII. 

[Aroumekt  by  Pr.  JohnsoD  in  ddejwc 
of  lay  patronage,— r^ybre^i  to  (mb  isC 
May,  nXS),p.  816.] 

**  Against  the  right  of  patrons  is  commonly-  op- 
posed, by  the  inferior  jodkatnres,  the  plea  of  eon- 
science.  Their  consoience  telb'thefli  that  the 
people  ought' to  dboose  their  pastor ;  their  eon- 
science  tells  tb^m  that  they  ought  not  to  impose 
upon  a  congrsgation  a  mmister  unmaiefiii  and  na* 
acceptable  to  his  eudilom.  Cooscienoe  is  nothiag 
more  than  a  «oavictipn  felt  by  ouisetref  of  eome- 
thing  to  be  done,  or  something  to  be  UToided ;  and 
in  questwns  of  simple  unperpleted  morality,  eoa- 
acience  is  very  often  a  guide  that  may  be  tnsted. 
Bbt  before  oonscienee  can  determine,  the  atate  sf 
the  question  b -supposed  to  be  eomplelely  knowa 
In  questions  of  law,  or  of  foot,  conseaenoe  is  very 
often  confounded  with  opinion.  No  man^  con- 
science can  teD  him  the  riffkla  of  another  man; 
the^  must  be  known  by  rational  inveat^tien  or 
historical  mquiry.  Opinion,  which  he  that  hohls 
it  may  call  his  conscience,^  may  teaeh  aome  men 
that  religion  wouM  be  promoted,  and  qoiel  pre- 
served, by  gnmting  to  the  people  uniTenaUj  the 
choice  of  thMr'  minirterB.  But  it  is  a  eenoeieoee 
very  ill  mformed  that  viohites  the  righti  of  ooa 
man  for  the  convenience  of  another.  Rel%ion 
cannot  be  promoted  by  injostbe;  and  it  wae  never 
yet  found  that  a  popular  eleotkui  was  Tety  ^tetlj 
transacted*. 

**  That  jnsfiee  would  be  violated  by  translerring 
to  the  people  the  right  of  patronage  is  apparent  to 
all  who  know  whence  that  right  had  its  or%inaL 
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TIm  right  of  patyonagfc  wm  not  at  fint  a  privilege 
ton  bv  power  from  imraraliiig  fovertp  It  is  not 
an  Aouiority  at  Aot  orarped  in  tioioa  of  igooraneO, 
and  otftabliaked  only  by  Noceosion  and  by  preeo- 
denlk  It  it  not  a  grant  oaprieioosi  j  navle  fiom  a 
big^  tyrant  to  a  lower.  It  is  aright  deariy  por- 
piiaeod  by  the  fint  powaMOW,  and  jestly  inherited 
by  thoae  that  auecoeded  them.  When  Christianity 
waaesUbliriled  in  this  island*  a negnlar  mode,  of 
pnblic  wofship  was  preaoribed.  Ptablic  worship 
TOqnires  a  pnblic  place;  and  the  proprietors  of 
ImkIs,  as  they  were  oonveited,.bnik.ehQrQ)Ms^(»i 
their  frmilies  and.  their  vaarals  For  the  main- 
tenance of  mimslen,  they  settled  a  certain  portion 
of  their  lands  ;  and  a  district,  through  which  each, 
minister  wan  nqnirod  to  exteiMi  his  care,  was,  bj 
tbot  circamscriptioB,  coQstitotedi  a  pariih.  This 
in  a  position  so  generally  received  in  England,  that 
tiie  extent  of  a  manor  and  of  a  parish  are  regnlar- 
1t  rsceiTod  dot  each  other.  -The  chnrohes  which 
the  piOprieton  of  lands  had  thus  bnilt  and  tfans-ei^ 
dowed,  they  jnitly  thooght  themselves  eo^ed  to 
piovidO  with  ministen ;  and  where,  the  episcopal 
government  prevails,  the  bishop  has  no  power  to 
reject  n  man  nominated  by  the  patron,  but  for  some 
crime  that  might  ezolade  him  from  the  priesthood. 
For  this  endowment  of  the  chnrch  being  the  gift  of 
the  landlord,  he  was  conseqaently  at  Hberty  to  give 
it^  according  tu  his  choice^  tb  anv  man  capable  of 
perfiirmiof  the  holy  offices.  The  people  did  not 
choose  him,  h^canse  the  people  did  not  pay  him* 
'*  We  hear  it  sometimes  niged,  that  this  origi- 
nal  right  m  passed  oat  of  meinory,  ami  is  oblite* 
rated  and  obscured  by  many  tninttations  of 'pro* 
party  and  changes  of  government;  that  scarce  any 
chnrch  is  now  hi  the  hands  of  the  heirs  of  the 
boikiem;  and  that  the  present  persons  have  enter- 
ed sobseqnently  upon  the  pretended  rights  by  a 
thoownd  accidental  And^  unknown  canasi*  Ahich 
of  this,  perhape,  is  tme.  Bat  how  is  the  right  of 
patronage  extingaisbed  i  Jf  the  right  followed  the 
lands,  it  is  possessed  by  the  same  equity  by  which 
the  lands  are  possessed.  It  is,  in  effect,  part  of 
the  manor,  and  protected  by  the  same^w;s  with 
every  other  privilege.  Let  m  suppose  an  estate 
forfeited  by  treason,  and  granted  by  the  crown  to 
m  new  lamily.  With  the  hmds  were  forfeited  all 
tite  rights  appendant-to  those  hnds;  by  the  same 
power  that  grants  tfao  lands,  the  rights  also  are 
granted.  Th»  right  lost  to  the  patron  falls  not  to 
the  people,  but  is  either  retained  by  the  crown,  or, 
what  to  the  people  is  the  same  thii^,  is  by  the 
erown  given  away.  Let  it  change  haiids  ever  so 
often,  it  is  pomessed  by  him  that  receives  it  with 
the  same  right  as  it  was  conveyed.  It  may,  m- 
deed,  like  iJl  our  possessions,  be  fordbly  seiateidor 
frandutently  obtained.  But  no  injury  is  still  done' 
to  the  people;  for  what  they  never  had,  they  have 
never  hMt  Cahia  may  osurp  the  right  of 'fitiaa, 
but  nehfaer  Cains  nor  Titras  injare  the  peopkO; 
and  no  raan*s  conscience,  however  tender  or  how- 
ever active,  can  prompt  him  to  restore  what  may 
be  proved  to  have  been  never  taken  away.  Sop- 
poping,  what  I  thmk  cannot  be  proved,  that  a  pop- 
ahir  dectmn  of  ministers  were  to  be  desired,  our 
desires  are  not  the  measure  of  ^ity.  It  were  to 
be  desired  that  power  should  be  only  in  the  hands 
of  the  merciful^  and  riOhes  in  the  possesswn  of  the 
generono;  but  the  law  most  leave  both  riches  and 


power  where  it  find?  them;  and  most  often  leave 
riches  wil!h  the  covetoo!%  aiid  power  with  tho  cru- 
el. Convenience  may  be  a  rule  ip  little  things,' 
where  no  other  rale  has  been  ostablvhed.  But  at 
the  great  end  of  government  is  to  gi««  every-  mai 
his  own,  no  inconvenience  is  ^|rsater  than  that  of 
making  right  uncertainw  Nor  is  aqy  mao  mora  aa 
enemy  to  public  .peace,  than  he  who  fills  weak 
heads  with  imaginary  claims,  and  breaks  the  so- 
ries  of  civil  subordination,  hy  inciting  the  lower 
classes  of  mankind  to  encroach  upon  the  higher.  ; 
<*  Having  thus  shown  tbat  the  right  of  patron- 
age«  bemg  originidly  purcbtfod,  may  be  Iwatly 
transferred,  ai^  that  it  is  now  in  the  hands  of  law- 
fill  possesson,  at  least  as  certainly  ^  any  other 
light; — ^we  have  loft' to  the  advocates  of  the  peo- 
pto  no  9ther  plea  than  that  of  convenience.  iM 
us,  therelbre>  iy)w  comsider  what  the  people  wooid 
reaUy  gain  by  a  general  abolition  of  the  right  of 
patronage.  What  is  roost  to  be  desired  by  such 
a  change  %,  that  the  country  should  be  supplied 
with  better  ministeis.  .  Bat  why  should  we  sup- 
pose that  the  parish  will  make  a  wiser  choice  than 
the  patron  i  If  wejsoppoee  mankbd  actuated  bv 
mterest,  the  patron  is  more  likely  to  choose  wim 
cautwn,  because  be  will  suffer  more  by  choosing 
wrong.  9y  the  deficiencies  of  his  minister,  or  by 
bin  vices,,  lie  is  equally  offianded  with  the  rest  of 
the  ooosregation ;  but  he  will  hav^  this  reason 
more  to  lament  them,  that  they  will  bo  imputed 
to  his  absnidity  or  comption.  .  The  (jualificatkins 
of  a  minister  are  well  known  to  be  learning  and 
piety.  Of  his  learning  the  patron  is  probably  the 
only  judge  in  the  parish;  and' of  his  piety  not  leas 
a  judge  than  others;  and  is  moire  likely  to  inquire 
minutely  and  diligently  before  he  gives  a  presen- 
tation, than  one  of  the  parochial  rabble,  who  can 
give  nothing  but  a  vote.  It  may.  be  niged,  'that 
tboogh  the  parish  might  no.t  choose  better  mini^ 
ters,  they  would  at  least  choose  ministers  whom 
they  like  better,  and' wh9  would  therefore  officiate 
with  greater  efficacy.  That  ignorance  and  pei^ 
verseness  should  aUviye  obtain  what  they  like,  was 
never  considered  aa  the  end  of  goyernment;  of 
which  it  is  the  groat  and  standing  benefit,  that  the 
wise  see  fi)r  the  simple,  and  the  regular  act  for  the 
capriekios.  But  thaf  this  aignmont  supposes  the 
people  capabks  of  jndging,  and  resohite  to  act  ac- 
cording to  their  best  juq(ments,  though  this  bo 
iuflkieotly  absiud,  it  is  net  all  its  absurdity.  It 
supposes  not  only  wisdom,  but  unanimi^  in  those, 
who  upon  no  other  oocaswna  are  unanimous  or 
wise.  If  by  some  strange  ooncnrrteoe  all  the 
voicea  of  a  parish  should  unite  in  the  choice  of 
any  single  man;  though  I  coukl  not  chaige  tho  pa- 
tron itith  u^justuse  mr  presenting  a  minister,  I 
.should  censure  him  as  unkind  and  ugudknoos. 
But,  it  is  evklent,  that  aa  in  all  other  pejNilar  eleo- 
tions  there  wiU  be  contrariety  of  judgment  and 
acruDon^  of  passion,  a  parish  upon  eveiy  vacancy 
wouki  break  mto  factuins,  and  the  contest  fi>r  the 
ohoHie  of  a  minister  woukl  set  ueighbours  at  vari- 
ance, and  bring  discord  into  families.  The  mm* 
isler  would  be  tai^t  til  the  arts  of  a  eandidato, 
woald  flatter  some,  and  bribe  others;  and  the 
electom,  as  in  all  other  cases,  would  call  for  holi- 
days and  ale,  and  break  the  heads  of  each  other 
during  the  jollity . of  the  canvass.  The  time  must, 
tiowever,  come  at  last,  when  ono  of  the  lactkwi 
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most  prevail,  and  om  of  the  mmiiton  «t  poMe»« 
non  of  the  church.  On  what  termi  dow  he  en- 
ter upon  hb  ministry  hat  those  of  enfflitj  with  half 
his  parish  ?  By  what  jmidenoe  or  what  dilipnce 
can  he  hope  to  conciliate  the  affections  of  that 
party  by  whose  defeat  he  has  obtained  his  living? 
Every  man  who  voted  qgainst  him  will  eAter  the 
church  with  hanging  head  and  downcast  .eyes, 
afraid  to  encounter  that  neigbboor  by  whoee  vote 
and  inflaence  he  has  been  overpowered.  He  will 
hate  his  neighboar  for  opposinv  him,  and  his  min- 
ister for  havmg  prospered  by  the  oppoeitioa  ;  and 
as  he  will  never  see  him  but  with  pain,  he  will 
never  see  him  bat  with  hatred.  Of  a  pninister 
presented  by  the  patron,  the  parish  has  seldom 
any  thing  worse  to  say  than  that  they  do  not  know 
Urn.  'Of  a  minister  chosen  by  a  popalar  contert, 
aU  those  who  do  qot  favour  him  have  noned  ap 
in  their  bosoms  principles  of  Hatred  and  reasons  of 
rejectioiu  Anger  is  excited  principally  by  pride, 
llie  pride  oCa  common  man  is  very  little  euspe- 
lated  by  the  supposed  nsurpectibn  of  an  acknew* 
ledged  snperiour.  He  bears  only  his  little  share 
of  a  general  evil,  and  suffers  in  common  with  the 
whole  parish :  but  when  the  content  is  between 
equals,  the  deftat  has  many  aggravatiobe  ;  and  he 
that  b  defeated  by  his  next  neighbour  is  seldom 
satisfied  without  some  revenge  :  and  it  is  hard  to 
say  what  bitterness  of  malisnity  would  prevail  in 
a  parish  where  these  elections  should  happen  to 
he  frequent,  and  the  enmity  of  opposition  slMmld 
be  tefcindldd  before  it  had  cooled.*' 


No.vni, 

In  iusttce  to  the  ingenious  Dr.  Blacklocic, 
I  puolish  the  following  letter  from  him, 
relative  to  a  pa88ag:e  in  the  Journal  of  a 
Tour  to  the  Hebrides.  See  ;>,3S6.— Bob- 
wall. 

"to   JAMBS   BOSWSLL,   ESR. 

**  EdlnlMirgh,  Nov.  IS,  1785. 
**  DxAR  sim,-*^Havmg  lately  liad  the  pleasure 
of  reading  your  account  of  the  journey  wluch  you 
took  with  Dr.  Samuel  Joimson  to  tiie  Western 
Isles,  I  take  the  liberty  of , transmitting  my  ideas 
of  the  con  venation  which  happened  l^ween  the 
doctor  and  myself  concerning  lexicography  and 
poetry,  which,  as  it  is  a  little  diflbrent  from  the 
delineation  exhibited  in  the  former  edition  of  your 
journal,  cannot,  I  hope,.l>e  unacceptable;  particu- 
larly since  I  have  been  informed  that  a  second 
edition  of  that  work  is  now  in  contemplation,  if 
not  m  execution:  and  I  am  still  more  stioiigly 
tempted  to  encourage  that  hope,  from  considering, 
that,  if  every  one  concerned  in  the  conversations 
related  were  to  send  you  what  they  can  recollect 
of  these  colloquial  entertainments,  many  curious 
aiid  mterealing  particnlan  might  be  recdvered, 
which  the  most  assidnoua  attention  could  not  ob- 
serve, nor  the  most  tenacious  memory  retain.  A 
little  reflection,  sir,  will  convince  you,  that  there 
ii  not  an  axiom  in  Euclid  more  intuitive  nor  more 
evident  than  the  Doctor'-s  aaseition  that  poetry  was 
of  much  ee^r  execution  than  lexicography.  Anpr 
mind,  therefore,  endowe4  with  common  sense, 
■WM  have  been  extremely  aheeat  from  itseU;  ifB 


dkoovered  the  least 

that  a  poem  might  be 

fiusilitr  than  the  sane  qoanfity  of  a  dietionaiy. 

<*  Thereal  cause  of  my  surprise  was  what  ap- 
peared to  one  much  more  pandoxieal,  thai  he 
could  write  a  sheet  of  dictioaanr  with  as  mn»dk 
pleOMUtB  as  a  sheet  of  poetry.  He  acknowledged, 
indeed,  that  the  latter  was  mach  easier  than  the 
former,  ^r  in  tiie  one  case,  books  and  a  desk  were 
requisite;  in  the  other,  you  miglit  compose  whn 
lying  m  bed,  or  walking  in  tlM  fields.  Ace.  He 
&A  not,  however,  dese^id  to  explain,  nor  to  this 
moBMnt  can  I  comprehend,  how  the  labonia  ef  a 
mere  philok>gist,  in  the  most  refined  sense  of  tiisl 
term,  could  give  equal  pleosnia  with  the  pignTise 
of  a  mind-  replete  with  elevated  conceptions  and 
pathetic  ideas,  while  taste,  foncy»  aiid  inleilact 
were  deefdy  enamoured  of  aatare,  sad  ia  foU  c& 
ertbn.  You  may  likewise,  perhaps,  mBembsr, 
thst  wliea  I  complained  of  the  groaad  which 
scepticism  in  religion-aad  morals  was  comhaisHy 
gaining,  it  did  not  appear. to  be  oa  my  own  ae- 
eount,  as  my  private  opinions  upon  these  impor- 
tant subjects  had  long  been  inflexibly  detenniasd. 
What  I  then  deplor^«  and  still  deplora,  was  the 
unhappy  influence  wUeh  that  gloomy  hesilatitta 
had,  not  only  uppn  particular  chancten,  bat  eves 
upon  life  in  geiteral;  as  ben^  equally  the  bane  of 
action  in  our  present  state,  and  of  such  consols* 
tions  as  we  m^ht  derive  fionn  the  hopes  ef  a 
firture. 

*'  I  have  the  pleasure  of  remainh^  with  sinoere 
esteem  and  respect,  dear  air,  your  most  obedasst 
hamble  servant, 

*<  Thomas  BlaokiIock.** 

I  am.very  happy  to  find  thst  Dr.  Blaoklsdi*s 
apparent  uneasineBS  oa  the  subject  of  sceptirimn 
was  not  on  his  own  acooant  (as  I  supposed),  bat 
from  a  benevolent  concern  for  the  happiness  of 
mankind.  With  respect,  however,  to  the  qaeSMm 
concerning  poetry,  and  composii^  a  dietionaiy, 
I  am  cogent  that  my  state  of  Dt.  Johnspa's 
position  ^accurate.  One  ntay  misoonceive  tfa» 
motive  by  which  a  peisoa  is  induced  to  discusi  a 
particular  lopick  (as  in  the  case  of  Dr.  Bbefc- 
iock*s  speaking  of  scepticism) ;  but  sn  sasertion, 
like  tM  made  by  Dr.  JPohnsoa,  cannat  ha  eaoly 
mistaken.  And,  indeed,  it  seems  not  veiy  prefab 
hie,  that  he  who  so  pathetically  laments  ihs 
drvdgfryta  which  the  unhappy  lexicogmphar  ii 
doomed,  and  b  known  to  have  written  his  splea- 
did  imitation  of  Juvenal  with  astanishing  rapidity, 
should  have  had  "  as  much  pleasure  in  wntiif  a 
sheet  of  a  dictionary  as  a  sheet  of  poetry."  Ner 
can  I  concur  with  the  ingenious  writer  of  the 
foregomg  letter,  in  thiaking  it  an  axiom  as  evi- 
dent as  any  in  EucUd,  that  **  poetry  is  of  essier 
execution  than  lexicography."  I  have  no  doubt 
that  Bailey,  and  the  **  mighty  Uanderbass  of 
kiw,**  Jacob,  wrote  tea  pages  of  their 
dktioaaries  with  more  esse  then  they  < 
written  five  pages  of  poetry. 

If  this  book  should  agaia  be  -Tsponted,  I  shall, 
with  the  utmost  readineai,  correct  aay  enoais  I 
may  have  committed,  ia  statiag  convermtieas, 
provided  it  can  be  clearly  showa  to  me  tkat  I 
have  been  inaccarete.  Bat  I  am  slaw  to  believe 
<as  I  have  elsewhere  observed)  that  aay  irftoi^s 
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meiiMHy,  at  tha  diitaiia*  of  leyer&l  yean,  ten 
preserve  facta  or  jajrinas  with  such  fidelity  as  magr 
be  done  by  writing  toem  down  when  they  nfe 
veeent:  and  I  beg.  it- may  be  remembered,  that  H 
is  not  upon  memerv,  but  npon  what  was  toriUen 
at  the  time,ihBX  Utd 
vests.-- BoswKXiL. 


aathentichy  of  my  jomial 


No.  iX. 
TmE  following  reraes,   written  by  Sir 
Alexander  '  (now    Lord)  Macdonald,   and 
addressed  and  presented  to  Dr.  Johnson;  at 
Anriidale,  in  tn6  Isle  of  Sky,  should  have 
appeared  in  the  proper  place,  if  the  authour 
of  this  Journal  had  been  possessed  of  them; 
but  this  edition  was  almost  printed  off  when 
he  was  accidentally  furnished,  with  a  copy 
^by  a  friend. — Bos  well.    [These  are  tne 
verses  referred    to  in  p.  S7a, ,  n.     They 
have  not  been  removed  to  the  text,  because 
Mr.  Boswell  did  not  think  proper  to  do  so 
in  his  Btibsequent  editions,  and  necanse  the 
Editor  'really  does. not  profess  io  under^ 
stand  them:    It  seems  hard  to  ffuess  what 
Sir  Alexander  could  have  meant  by  present^ 
ng  Dr.  Johnson  with  suchjines.^— £d.] 
Viator,  o  qui  nostra  per  aaqnora 
Visoras  agros  Skiaticos  vtois. 
En  te  salutantes  tribatim 

iTndiqae  congtdmerantar  oris. 
Donaldkni, — qnotqaot  in  insalis 
Cbmpescit  arctis  limitibaii  more  ; 
Alitqoejamdodiim,  ac  alendos 
riscibns  indigenes  fovebit, 
Ciere  flnctos  siste,  Procelliger, 
Nee  ta  laborans  perge,  precor,  ratis, 
Ne  coigngerD  plangat  marita, 
Ne  dpleat  soboles  pareatem. 
Nee  te  vicissim  ][Mpniteat  vimm 
liOxisBe  )— vestio  scimns  ut  astoant 
In  coide  Tnetantes  dolores, 
Cnm  feriant  inopina  corpus. 
Qnidni !  peremptnm  cTade  taentibns  - 
Pins  semper  illo  qui  moritar  pati 
Datar,  doloris  dum  profondos 
-Pervia  mens  aperit  recessos. 
Valete  Inctos  ; — hinc  l^ymalnles 
.    Arcete  visus : — ibimos,  ibmras 
Saperbienti  qna  Cbeatro 
Fingalke  memorantor  anke. 
IHnstris  hospes  I  mox  spatiabere 
QjUL  mens  mime  dnbta  meatibns 
GandebH  ezplovare  ecstos 

Bnecina  qna  cecinit  trinmphos. 
Andin  ?  resnigens  spirat  anhelitn 
Dux  nsitato,  soscitat  efficax 
Poeta  manes,  in^mitatie  ' 

Vi  soltt&  redivivQs  Ikoijwr; 
Ahaena  qnassans  tela  gravi  mann 
Sic  ibat  atrox  Ossiani  pater : 
l^niescat  vamk,  stet  fklelis 
*  'Pbersonins  vigil  ad  favillanL 


No.  X. 


[InscRiPTioir  on"  the  monument  of  S 
James  Macdonald,  Bart.,  in  the  church  of 
Slate,  and  two  letters  from  that  young  gen- 
tleman to  hia  mother,— ^e/err^i{  to  inp,  373 

To  the  memory 
Of  SIRJAMES  MACDONALD,  Bart. 

Who,  in  the  flower  of  youth. 
Had  attamed  to  so  eminent  a  degree  of  knowledge 

In  mathematies,  .philosophy,  languages, 

And  in  every  other  branch  of  useful  and  polite 

learning, 

As  few  have  acquired  in  a  long  life 

^oHy  devoted  \o  study  : 

'  Yet  to'  this  erudition  he  jomed, 

What  can  rarely  be  founa  with  it, 

Great  talents  for  bnsineaa. 

Great  propriety  of  bebayiour. 

Great  politeness  of  manners  ! 

His  eloquence  was  sweet,  correct,  and  flowing  ; 

His  memory  vast,  and  exact ; 

■    His  judgment  strong  and  acute  ;. 

AH  which  endowments. 

United  with  the  most  amiable  temper 

And.  every  private  virtue. 

Procured  him,  not  only  in  his  own  country. 

But  also  from  roreign  nations, 

The  highest  marks  of  esteem. 

In  the  year  of  our  Lord 

1766, 

The  25th  of  his  life. 

After  a  long  and  extremely  painful  illness, 

Which  he  supported  with  admirable  patien<||ftBid 

fortitude,  ^ 

He  died  at  Rome, 

Where,' notwithstanding  the  dtfibrence  of  relisiont 

Soch  extraordinary  hononn  were,  paid  to  his 

memory, 

Aa  had  never  graced  that  of  any  other  Bfftisb 

snbjeet. 

Since  the 'death  of  Sir  Philip  Sydney. 

The  fame  he  left  behind  him  is  the  best  consolation 

To  his  afflicted  family. 

And  to  his  countrymen  In  this  isle. 

For  whose  benefit  he  had  planned 

Many  useful  improvements, 

Which  Us  fhiitfttl  genius  suggested. 

And  his  active  spirit  promoted. 

Under  the  sober  direction 

Of  a  clear  and  enlightened  understanding. 

Reader,  bewail  our  I(te8, 

And  that  of  all  Britain. 

In  testimony  of  her  love. 

And  as  the  best  return  she  can  make 

^  To  her  departed  son. 

For  the  constant  tepderoess  and  ai^ection 
Which,  even  to  bis  hud  momenti, 
,  He  showed  for  her, 
His  much  afflicted  mother, 
The  LADY  MARGARET  MACDONALD, 
.  Daughter  to  t}ie  Earl  of  Eglintonne, 
Erected  thb  monument, 
A.  D.  1T68. 
'  This  extnu>rdbaTjr  young  man,  vdiom  I  had  the 
pleasore  of  knowing  mthnately,  having  been  deeply 
fSfretted  by  his  country,  tlie  most  minute  parties 
,  ^pluB  concerning  him  must  be  interesting  to  many 
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I  ihiai  thflrafora  ioieit  Iw  tvro  lut  leltan  to  his 
motber.  Lady  Mamret  Ifacdonald,  which  her 
ladyafalp  has  been  ^eaaed  to  commimicaie  ta  me. 

IIR    J.   MACDOVAIiD   TO   I.AI)T   MAKOABXT. 

'•EoDi0|9tliJiay,iTeC 
**Mt  dkak  icoTHXKyT-Vetterday's  poat 
brought  me  yov  aoawerto  the  firtt  letter  in^which 
I  acquainted,  you  of  my  illneis.  Your  tendemen 
and  coocem  upon  that  account  are  the  aame  I 
have  always  experienced,  and  to  which  I  have 
often  owed  my  life.  Indeed  it  never  waa  in  ao 
great  danger  as  it  has  been  lately;  and  though  it 
would  have  been, a  very  great  eomfoft'  to  me  to 
have  had  you  near  me,  yet  perhaps  I  ought  to  r^ 
joice,  on  your  account^  that  yon  bsd  not  the  pain 
of  toch  a  spectacle.  I  have  been  now  a  week  in 
Rome,  and  wish  I  oould  continue  to  give  you  the 
same  good  accounts  of  my  recovery  as  1  did  in 
my  last ;  but  I  must  own  that,  for  tluree  days  past, 
I  have  been  in  a  yeiy  weak  and  miserable  slate, 
which  however  seems  to  give  no  uneasiness  to  my 
physician.  My  stomach  has  been  greatly  out  of 
order,  widiout  any  visible  cause  i  «D(d  the  palpita- 
tk>n  does  not  decrease.  I  am  told  (hat  my  stomach 
will  soon  recoTer  its  tone,  and  that  the  palpiution 
must  cease  in  time*  So  I  am  willing  to  helieye ; 
and  with  this  hope  supportlhe  little  remains  of 
spirits  which  I  can  be  supposed  to  have,  o^  the 
fortyHMventh  day  of  such  an  illness.  Do  not  im- 
agine I  have  relapMd;  I  only  recover  alower  than 
t  expected.  If  my  letter  is  shorter  than  usual,  the 
cause  of  it  is  a  dose  of  physic,  which  has  weaken- 
ed ^e  so  much  to-day,  that  I  am  not  able  to  write 
a  long  letter.  I  will  make  up  for  it  next  poat, 
and  remain  alkaya  your  most  sincerely  affecti9n- 
atesoQ,  '*  J«  Macdoztaz^d.*' 

He  grew,  howvrsr,  gradnslly  wone;  und  on  the 
night  before  his  death  he  wrote  as  follows  from 
Fve*$ati: 

"Mt  dsar  mqthxr,— Though  I  did  not 
mean  to  deceive  you  in  my  last  letter  firom  Rome, 
yet  certainly  vou  would  have  very  Kttle  reason  to 
conclude  of  the  wy  great  and  constant  danger  I 
have  gone  through  6ver  since  that  time.  My  life, 
which  is  stiil  almost  entirely  desperate,  di<!  not  at 
that  time  appear  to  me  so,  otherwise  I  should  have 
represented,  in  its  true  colours,  a  ikdt  which  ac- 
quhes  very  little  horror  by  that  means,  end  comes 
with  redoubled  force  by  deception.  There  is  no,cir- 
cumstance  of  danger  and  pam  of  which  I  have  not 
had  tlie  experience,  for  a  continued  series  of  above 
a  fortnight ;  during  which  time  I  have  settled. my 
affiiirs,  after  my  death,  with  as  much  distinctness 
as  the  hurry  and  the  nature  of  the  thmg  could  ad- 
mit of.  In  case  of  the  worst,  the  Abb«  Grant  will 
be  my  executor  in  this  part  of  the  world,  alid  Mr. 
Mackenzie  in  Scotland,  where  my  object  has  been 
to  make  you  and  my  younger'  brother  as  inde- 
pendent of  the  eldest  *•  possible.* '^BoavrcLi^ 


No.  XL 
[Mbmoirs  of  his>own  Life,  bytbe  late 
General  Macleod/— rtf/m-cij  to  m  p.  S8S, 
mnd  several  niheequent  notee.] 

^Iiaymg  often  been  highly  entertained  and  in- 
^w»««»  hy  the  penml  of  memoin  of  men  who 


lifVe  lt?e^  m  an  j 

btfru^  some 'part  in  the  trusactions  of  their  I 
a.thonght  has  fer  some  time  poaseased  nae  of  leav 
.ingto  my  fiimily  and  friends  an  accoonl  of  injseif^ 
fuSt  of  thoaa  affiura  in  which  I  have  baon,  er  aaaj 
heraafterbe,en|ag«L  My ehief design, ifl shall 
live  to  execute  it,  is  to  make  my  aon  aeqnajnled 
with  his  father^  to  inform  him  of  the  rank  and  sit- 
uation in  which  I  found  the  fiunily,  which  he 
should  think  himself  bom  to  raise  and  advance, 
and  to  encooipge  him»  by  my  example,  to  per- 
fevere  in  the  deaign  of  acqpiiring  that  station  in  the 
state  to  which  pur  blood  entitlea  him,  bat  to  which 
the  local  poaitiQn  of  oqr  anoeitori  has  yet  hioilered 
us  from  attaining. 

V  My  fanvly  is  derived  from  tbe  ancieot  royal 
stock  of  Denmark.  .  In  those  unhappy  tunes,  when 
heroism  was  little  better  than  piracy,  and  when 
the  Danes  first  infested  and  then  nbdued  England, 
my  ancestor  was  invested  with  the  tributary  80<ve- 
Kignty  of  the  ble  ef  Man.  His  history,  the  ane- 
eesiion,  or  the  shara  theae  princes  of  Man  had  ia 
the  predatory  wan  of  that  rude  age,  are  loM  m 
dark  and  vagne  tradidon.  Tbe  Snt  fret,  which 
seems  clearly  aseertained,  is,  that  Lend,  the  sen 
of  the  King  of  Man,  on  the  CfMiqQest  of  that  iahnd 
by  the  English,  m  ««ider  the  Eaiinf  Derby, 
fled  with  hii  foDowen  to  Ih^  Hebrides.  He  pro- 
bably found  hii.oonntiymen  there ;  and  eitlier  by 
conquest,  agreement,  or  aHianoe,  poasBniBd  him- 
self of  that  part  of  diese  isles  now  called  Lewes 
and  Harriea. 

**  I.«od  had  two  soils,  Tocmod  and  TonfidL 
The  first  married  the  daughter  of  a  powerful  chief 
'  Jn  the  Isle  of  Skye  ;  he  was  a  warrior^  and  of 
great  prowess  ;  his  lather  gave  or  left  .to  him  Har- 
ries-; atid,  by  dint  of  his  valour  and  marriace,  he 
possessed  himself  ef  a  lar^  domam  in  Skye ; 
which,  together  with  flames,  I,  his  Uneal  sne- 
cessor,  inherited  ;  Toiquil  and  his  pooterky  pee- 
sessed  Iswet ;  whksh,  with  ollnr  acquinliQas, 


they  have  since  lost,  and  that  fiunily  is  now  repre- 
sented by  Maeleod  of  Hasay.  Ftom  Leod,  whoee 
name  is  held  in  high  traditkmal  Tenoation,  all  his 
descendanU,  and  many  of  his  folio  wen,  haye  taken 
the  patronymic  of  Madeod.  My  aaceetom,  whose 
family-seat  has  aUvays  been  at  Dnnvcgaa,  aeem 
to  have  lived,  for  some  centuries,  as  might  be  ex- 
pected from  men  who  had  gained  their  lands  by 
their  swords,  and  who  were  placed  in  islands  of 
no  easy  access.  The;^  ha^  froqudut  wan  and  al- 
liancea  with  their  neighbonn  in  Skye,  by  which 
it  appean  they  neither  gained  nor  lost ;  they  fre- 
quently attacked  or  assisted  the  petty  kitigB  in  be- 
laud, or  the  chiefr  on  the  coast  of  Scotland,  hiA 
they  neither  incnased  nor  dinrnushed  their  own 
possessuMis.  fa  the  reiga  of  Kii^  David  ef  Sooi- 
Und,  the^  at  last  took  a  ehafter  for  tfaeb  lands, 
froOJi  whioh  time  they  seem  hmg  to  have  piactiaed 
the  patrisiohal  life,  bekrved  by  their  people,  un- 
connected with  the  a»yeauDent  of  Soetlaad,  and 
undnturbed  by  it  Whte  James  the  Sixth  wm 
about  to  take  possession  of  the  throne  of  England, 
Madeod,  called  Roderick  Mwre^  from  his  great 
siae  and  strength  ^  went  to  Edinbuigh  to  pay  his 
homage.  It  is  remarkable,  that  this  chieftain  was 
an  adept  in  Latin,  had  traviidled  on  the  Continent, 
and  spoke  FVench  with  iloency,  but  coald  j 


1  [Mr.  Boawell  ■utoi,  mUt.  p.  S80,  that  he  was  as 
caQad  not  fk-om  hb  aiie,  bat  hn  pplrit.— Rn.] 
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vitar  nor  onderataiii  the  SeollMh  or  Englidi  di|^^ 
Two  younger  mtn  of  Roderiek#led  a  body  of  Mae-. 
leods  to  the  awfltaneeofCharlestliB Second  [FbBt], 
who  knagbted  tbofn,  and  tbey,  liketheimnfoitioiale 
■overeigD,  eacaped,  with  thr  IO0  of  .tfaoir  follow* 
en,  from  thefatat6e|dof  Worcerter.  TVom  Jq^n, 
their  elder  brdther,  I  am  descended,  his  pen  being 
an  orphan  minor,  when  hifS  nades  led  the  elan  te 
battle.  It  m  singniar,  that  my  great  grandfather, 
by  his  marnage  with  yideseeiided  from 

t}ie  family  of  Athol,  has  mixed  with  the  blood  of 
Leed  and  that  of  the  EaU  of  Derby,  whtf  drove 
hin[i  firom  Man  ;  and  that  I  am  thus,  probably,  the 
descendant  of  the  invading  earl  and  the  ezpeHed 


*  My  grandlather,-  Abrmopf ,  was  an'^nly  tod 
posthamowi  son;  by  the.  frogality  of  his  ancestors, 
•nd'thosavinip  of^  his  minority,  he  (band  our  an- 
cieot  anberitulGe  in  the  most  prosperoos  eondition. 
I  knew  him  in  his  advanced  age';  and  fiomhim^ 
seif^  and  many  other  fiiends,  have  heard  nrach  qf 
the  transactions  of  his  Ufb.  With  a  body  singnlaily 
well*  made  and  acttve^  he  possessed  very  lively 
parts.  The  eircnmrtances  or  the- timet  introdnced 
him.  to  the  public  with  great  advantage ;  and,  fill 
the  unfortunate  1746,  be  was  mnch  considered. 
An  attachment  to  the  race  of  Stoart  tfien  prevailed 
in  Scotland;  tod  many  of  the  leading  men  in 
England  still  ihvoared  it  His  mdependent  fortone 
and  promising  clianicter  early  obtained  him  the 
lepceeentatipn  in  parliament  of  InvemesBhire,  his 
native  connty.  The  nnmbera  and  fidelity  of  hk 
clan,  and  his-  inflnence  Ivith  his  aeighbonre,  were 
known;  and  I  have  reason  to  believe  that  many 
alhireraenti  werelield  oat  to  sedace  him  into  en- 
gagements, which  were  then  considered  only  as 
dangerons,  but  neither  gnilty  nor  dishononrable. 

"  It  would  be  neither  pleasing  nor  nsefhl  to  in- 
qnire  how  deeply  he  #as*  concerned  m  the  pre- 
ludes to  the  rebellion;  nor,  indeed,  have  I  been 
able  to  learn.  It  is  certain  that,  in  the  year 
1749,  he  raised  a  company  of  his  vassAls  to  serve 
under  my  father,  his  only  son,  in  Lord  Loudon's 
regiment,  and'  afterwards  appeared,  with  six 
hundred  of  his  clan,  m  defence  of  the  present 
royal  family.  Fh>m  this  period  he  was  unfoita- 
nate;  the  Jacobites  treated  him  as  ah  apostate, 
and  the  saccessful  party  did  not  reward  bis  k>y- 
alty.  Tne  former  couree  of  his  life  had  been  ex- 
pensive; his  temper  was  convivial  and  hospitable  ; 
and  he  continued  to  impair  his  fortune  till  his 
death,  m  1772.  lie  was  the  first  of  our  family 
who  was  led,  by  the  change  of  manners,  to  leave 
the  patriarchal  government  of  his  clan,  and  to  mix 
in  the  puisuits  and  ambition  of  the  world.  It  was 
not  then  common  to  see  the  representatives  of 
the  Highland  tribes  endeavouring  to  raise  theniT 
selves  to  eminence  in  the  nation  by  the  arts  of 
eloquence,  or  regular  military  gmdation;  they 
were  contented  with  their  private  opulence  and 
local  dignity,  or  trosted  their  rank  in  the  Mate  to 
the  antiquity  of  their  families,  or  their  provincial 
influence.  Had  Norman  felt  in  his  youth  the 
necessity  of  professional  or  pariiamentary  exer- 
tions, and  had  he  receive  a ,  suitable  education, 
he  would  not  have  left  his  family  in  distress;  bat 
the  excellence  of  hi^nrts  and  the  vigour  of  his 
mind  .would  hav«b  attmned  a  station  more  advan- 
tageous for  the  ftight  of  his  snocessors. 
*'  I  was  bom  6n  the  4th  diy  of  Alarch,  1^54, 


at  l^rodie-hosse,  the  teat  of  my  maternal  grand 
father,  Brodie  of  Bnidi*,  *Lyen  King  at  Arms. 
When  I  attamed  the  a^of  ^even,  niy  frther, 
with  his  family,  went  to  <  reside  M  Beverley,  in 
Torl0hif«,  where,  in  the  year  *follftWing,  he  died, 
and  was  binied  in  the  minMer.  I  was  placed 
under  the  care  of  Mr.  Geoige*6toart,  one  of  the 
professonin  the  college  of  Edinburgh;  and  the 

J  abilities,  care;  and  maternal  love  of  my  surviving 
parent  left  me  no  other'  reason  to   regret  my 

^  father,  than  that  which  natnre  dictates  for  a  brave, 
worthy,  and  so  near  relatioui 

**  Under  Mr.  StnSrt,  .and  in  the  nght  of  my 
gitndlather,  who  lived  near  Edinburgh,  I  oon^ 
tinued  to  purine,  hn  ex<5enent  and  classical  educa- 
tion fer  near  five  years;  in  this  time  1  obtained  h 
competent  knowledge  of  Latin  and  French;  and 
I  acquired  a  taste  for  reading,  and  a  desire  of 
general  knowledge  which .  has  never  lef^  me.  - 1 
was  permitted  to  pi^  a  visit  to  my  mother,^ who 
had  settled  in  Hampshire,  fbr  the  education  of  her 
daught^;  after  which  f  "wAs  summoned  to  the 
Univereity  of  9t  Andrew's  by  my-graadfiither, 
who  had  teken  a  house  in  the  neighbourhood. 
Here,  for  one  year,  I  attended  the  lectures  of  Dr. 
Watson  (attthour  of  ±9  History  of  Philip  the 
Second)  on  logic,  rhetorick,  and  bdles'  lettrgs; 
and  those  of  Dr.  Wilkle,  author  of  the  Epigoniad, 
en  N^taral  Philosophy:  I  also  read  Italian.  Next 
summer  I  again  visited  mj  mother;  and  was  sent 
in  the  n^inter  to  University  College,  in  Oxford. 
My  tutor,  Mr.  George  Strahan,  zealouslv  endea<: 
voured  to  supply  my  deficiency  in  Greek,  and  I 
made  some  progress ;  but  approaching  now  to 
manhood,  'having  got  a  tincture  of  more  enter- 
taining and  pleasing  knowledge,  and  a  tfiste  fbr 
the  Latin,  French,  and  English  classics,  I  eould 
never  sufficiently  labour  agam  as  a  schoolboy^ 
which  I  now  and  wilt  for  ever  lament 

**  I  have  no  title  to  impose  myself  on  my  son 
a6  a  learned  man;  my  reading  bias  been  general 
and  difiuse;  a  scholar  would  very  just!  v  call  it 
superficial;  but  if  superficial  kn6wJe<^e  an  C0n- 
tributed  so  much  to  my  happing,  noW  fondly 
should  1  recommend  larger  and  more  solid  i^ttain* 
ments  to  my  future  self!  . 

*'  In  the  year  1771,  a  strange  paasioQ  for  *  emi- 
grating to  America  seized  many  of  the  middling 
and  pooler  sort  of  Highlanders.  The  cbanse  of 
manners  in  their  chiefbiins,  qince  1745,  prodaced 
effects  which  wei^  evidently  the  proximate  cause 
of  this  unnatural  dereliction  *of  their  own,  and 
appetite  for  a  foreign,  couiUtaL  The  laws  which 
deprived  the  HigUuiderB  of^leir  arms  and  garb 
would  certainly  haye  destroyed  the  feudal  military  ^ 
powers  of  the  chieftains  j  but  the^fond  attachment ' 
of  the  people  to  their  patriarchs  would  have 
-yielded  to  no  laws.  They  .were  themselves  the 
destroyen  of  thut  pleasing '  influence.  Sucked 
into  the  vortex  of  the  nation,  and  allured  to  the 
capitals,  they  degenerated  firom  patriarchs  aiid 
chiefbuBB  to  landlords ;  and  they  .  became  to 
anxious  for  increase  of  rent  as  the  new-ma46 
Uurds-H&e  nool  Aomtnes— tiie  mercantile  pur- 
chasers  oPthe  Lbwjands.  Manv  tenants,  whose 
fathers,  for  generatk>ns,  had  e^joj^  their  little 
spots,  were  removed  for  higher  bidders.  Those 
who  a^eed,  at  any  price,  for  their .  ancient  IvareSt 
were  forced  to  pay  an  increased  rent,  without 
being  taught  any  new  method  to  increase  their 
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ftrodace.  In  the  Hebriies,  >  eipeoially,  thn 
ebange  wti  not  gndnnl  bdt  mdden, — and  sodden 
and  baleful  were  its  efiects.  The  people, .  freed 
by  the  laws  from  the  power  of  the  chieftaiiB,  and 
loosened  by  dl»  ehieilahia  themselves  ftom  thtf 
bonds  of  affection,  tamed  their  eyas  and  their 
hearts  to  new  sceles.  Ameiica  seemed  to  open 
its  arme  to  repeive'eTery  diseontented  Briten.  To 
those  pOflsesMd  of  TOry  small  sams  of  money,  ft 
otferad  large  poaseeiions  of  onealtiTated  bat  ex» 
Mllent  land.in  a  preferable  elimate;--to  the  poor, 
it  held  oat  high  wages  for  labour ^to  all,  j| 
promiwd  property  luid  independence.  Many 
aftfnl  emivaries,  who  had  an  interest  in  *e 
transportation  or  settlement  bf  enugiants,  indos- 
triously  dii^layed  these  temptations ;  and  the 
desire  of  leaving  their  -country,  for  the  new  land 
'  of  (iroflljfle,  became  furious  and  epidemic.  Lake 
nil  othet  popular  furies,  it  infected  not  only  those 
who  had  reason  to  complain  of  their  situation  or 
ujuries,  but  thoso  who  were  most  faveured  and 
most  comfortAly  settl^  In  the  beginning  of 
1772,  i§y  giandfather,  who  had  always  been  a 
most  beneficent  and  bebved  chieftain,  but  whose 
necenities  had  lately  induced  him  to  raise  his 
rents,  became  opuA  al^prmed  by  thiv  new  spirit 
whieh  ilad  reached  liis  clan.  Aged  and  infirm, 
he  waa  unable  to  apply  the  remedy  m  penon  ;— 
he  d^volTed  the  task  019  me ;  and  pve  me  for 
an  assistant  our  ttearetf  roble  relation.  Colonel 
Macleod,  of  Talkkir*  "^^^he  duty  imposed  on  us 
was  difficult:  the  eitate  was  loaded  with  debt, 
'mcumbered  with  a  numerous  issue  from  himself 
and  my  father,  and  chained  with  some  jointures. 
His  tenants  had  lost,  in  that  severe  winter,  above 
a  thiid  of  their  cattle,  which  constitnted  their 
subalMiee;  their  spirits  were  soured  by  their  losses, 
and  the  late  augmentations  of  rent;  and  their 
ideas  ef  America  were  infl^uned  by  the  strongest 
representations,  and  the  example  of  their  neigh- 
bouring cfans.  My  friend  and  I  were  empowered 
to  grant  such  deductions  in  the  rents  as  might 
sefm  vcessary  and  reasonable;  but  we  found  it 
tesrible  to  decide  between  the  justice  to  creditors, 
Hie  necessities  of  an  ancient  family  whwh  #e  our- 
selves represented,  and  the  claims  and  distresses 
of  vx  #mpoverished  tenantry.  To  Qod  I  owe, 
and  I  tntf^will  ever  pay,  the  most  fervent  thanks 
that  ttali  tsrriUe  task  enik^e^  us  to  hiy  the  foun- 
dation pf  circumstances  (though  then  unWoked 
IHr)  ths^  I  hope,  will  prof<e  the  means  not  only  of 
the  rescue,  but  of  the  aggrandisement  of  our  fam- 
ily. 1  WM  young,  and  had  tite  warmth  of  the 
liberal  passions  natitnd  to  that  age;  I  called  the 
people  ^f  the  different  districts  of  our  estate  to- 
ither^  I  .laid  before  them  the  situation  of  our 
laniily — its  debts,  its  burthen^^  its  diMress;  I 
acknowledged  the  hardships,  under  which  they 
laboured;  I  jdescribed  and  reminded  them  of  tlie 
manner  in  which  they  and  ttieir  ancestors  had 
lived  with  mine;  I  corabcted  their  passion  for 
America  by  %  real  account  of  the  dangers  and 
hardships  th^jr  might  encounter  there;  I  besought 
thl^  to  16ve  their  young  chieftain,  and  to  renew 
with  him  the  ancient  mamiere;  l^promMl  to  live 
among  them;  I  threw  myself  upon  them;  I  re- 
called to  theit  remembrance  an  adcestor  who  had 
also  found  bts  eifoto  in  ruin,  and  whose  libmory 
was  held  ill  the  MglMit  veneration ;  I  deririii  every 
district  to  ^int  •uMome  of  their  oldest  and  most 
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respeeted  men,  to  settle  with  Merery  daim;  and 
I  promi^  to  do  fl»eiy  tl«ng  for  their  relief  which 
in  reiaoa*  f  coaUL  My  worthy  relation  aUy 
seconded  me,  and  our  labour  was  not  in  vaia 
We  gave  c^psideraMe  abatomeots  in  dia  rente : 
fe«r.  emigrated;  and  the  dan  concehred  the  most 
lively  attaohmantla  me,  which  they  moot  efiecta- 
ally  manifMef,  as  mUl  be  seen  in  the  oaoiK  of 
thew  meaioirs.  When  we  were  engaged  in  these 
afiUn,  my  ttaadfather  died,  and  was  bsiried  wt 
St  Andrew^  I  returned  to  Haropahire,  and 
easily  ^vailed  with  mf  excellent  mother  and 
sisleri  to  repair,  m  performance  of  my  pnimiie 
to  my  clan,  to  Dnnv^gaik  In  my  lint  Tint  to 
Skye,  Mr.  Penamt  arrived  titers ;  and  he  has 
kindly  nitioed.ia  his  tour  the  ezertiona  we  tlaa 
made. 

**  I  ramamed  al  home  with  ray  &mily  and  aln 
till  the  end  of  1774;  but  I  confess  that  I  ooasider 
this  as  the  nuMt  gloomy  period  of  my  life;  -  Edu- 
cated ill  a  liberal  manner,-  fted  w^  anbicioB, 
fond  of  soci9ty,  libmid  mysdf  ia  oonfinenient  is 
a  remote  coiner  of  the  world;  widioat  any  hope 
of  extinguishing  the  debts  of  my  fimaily ,  or  of  ever 
emerging  firora  poverty  and  obsearity.  A  km^ 
life  of  painful  economy  seemed  my  only  oielfasd 
to  peiform  the  duty  I  owed  to  my  ancelDia  aad 
posterity;  and  .the  burden  was  so  heavy,  tint  only 
partial  relief  could  be  hoped  erea  irom  that  meU 
ancholy  sacrifice.  I  had  also  tlie  toimeDt  of  see- 
ing my  mother  and  sisters,  who  were  fitted  for 
better  scenes,  immured  with  me;  and  th^  afico- 
tu>nate  patience  only  added  to  my  snfieringa. 

<*In  1774  >  Dr.  Samuel  iohuson,  with  lus 
companion,  Mr.  Boawell,  visited  our  dreaiy  re^ 
gions:  it  was  my  good  fortune  to  be  enabled  to 
practise  the  virtoe  of  hospitality  on  this  occasun. 
The  learned  traveller  spent  a  tertnigfait  at  Dunve- 
gan;  and  indeed  amply  repaid  our 'Scares  to  please 
him  b^  the  most  instructive  and  entertainiag  con- 
versation. I  procured  for  him  the  com^y  of 
the  most'  learned  clergymen  and  sagaewsis  mhahil- 
ants  of  the  islands;  and  every  other  ■^'j^^^^rt 
within  our  power  to  the  inqoiries  he  wished  to 
make. 

*'  The  nature  of  those  inquiries,  and  the  extn- 
ordinary  character  of  Dr.  Johnson,  may  make 
some  account  of  them  from  me  agreeable. 

**  His  principal  design  was  to  md  proofr  of  the 
ioaatheoticity  of  Oesian's  poems;  and  ia  his  in- 
quiries it  became  very  soon  evkient  that  he  wished 
not  to  find  them  genuine.  I  was  present  in  a  port 
of  his  seoreh;  his  decision  is  now  well  known; 
and  I  will  very  freely  relate  what  I  tai9w  of  them. 
Dr.  M*Queen,  a  very  learned  mibister  in  Skye, 
attended  him,  and  was  the  person  whom  he  most 
questioned^  and  through  whom  he  proposed  hii 
questions  to  othere. 

"  The  first  question  he  insisted  on  was  wliether 
any  person  had  ever  seen  the  Poems  of  Qasian  in 
manuscript,  as  the  translator  had  fonnd  them ;  how 
and  where  these  manuscripts  had  been  pre- 
served; and  whether  faith  was  given«to  them  by 
the  HighloodeDB  ?    t  must  avow  that,  from  Um 


I  [The  reader  will  periiaps  sgree  with  tlie  editor  that 
thb  little  error  of  date  add*  to  (h|  intereat  of  then  me- 
roolri;  it  b  an  additional  prosMkit  duty  were  boc  atu- 
died  or  correeied  lor  the  jmbUeiPk  IvBiiat  he  wsmiw 
bered  that  Mr.  BosweU^a  Tourwas  not  j 
this  waa  wrlttea»~ED.  w 
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%iitwen  gk^m  to  these  ^ueeti^ns,  he  had  no  rivht 
to  lietieve  the  msnuacnpts  genuine.  In  this  lie 
exulted  much ;  and  formed  an  qnjuat  oonclusion 
that  lipcftuae  the  translator  had  been  i^ttilty  of  an 
ini{KMiition,  the  whole  poem?  were  impoeitiooe» 
Dr.  M^Glueen  brought  h^n,  in  my  opinion,  very 
full  proofs  of  hit  error.    He  produced  aereral 


inem  iroa  persons  wno  could  reace 
pftrts  of  them  ;  that  lie  arnui«ed  and 
the  parts,  and  perhapa  made  imitatiV 
for  tne  sake  or  oonnexion ;  that  thoa 


cured  a  person  who  «recited  some  lints  himselC 
Had  Dr.  Johnson's  time  permitted,  many  proofs 
of  the  same  nature  #ould  hare  been  addtidea ;  but 
he  'did  not  wish  for  them.  My  opinion  of  this' 
oontrorersy  is  that  the  poems  certainly  did  exist 
in  detached  pieeee  and  fragments ;  that  few  of 
them  had  been  committed  to  paper  before  the 
time  of  the  iranslator :  that  he  colleeted  most  of 
them  from  persons  who  could  recite  them,  or 
i«ed  and  connected 
imitative  additions 
t  thoae  additions 
cannot  >  be  large  br  numerous ;  and  that  the  foan- 
dations  and  genuine  remains  of  the  poems  are 
sufficiently  authentic  for  every  purpose  of  taste  or 
criticism.  1%  might  be  wishea,  for  the  sake  of 
squeamish  critics,  that  the  translator  had  given 
them  to  the  world  as  he  found  them ;  thouffi,  as 
■  reader,  I  own  myself  delighted  with  Fingai  and 
Temora,'  in  their  present  appearance. 

**  The  most  sceptical  writers  on  other  sabjects 
never  applied  the  laws  of  evidence  more  strictly 
than  Dr.  Johnson  did  in  his  inquiries  about  Ossian : 
lie  was  not  so  precise  in  Uher  matters.  The 
ridiculous  notion  of  the  seeond^sigfU,  or  of  super- 
natural visions,  was  not  disrelished  by  him.  .  He 
listened  to  all  the  tables  of  that  nature  which 
abound  in  the  Highlands ;  and,  though  no  one 
fkct  was  so  well  vouched  as  to  command  its  par- 
ticular  belief,  he  held  that  the  thing  was  not  im- 
possible ;  and  that  the  number  of  facts  alleged 
termed  a  favourable  presumption. 

«  No  human  beine  is  perfect  in  any  thing :  the 
mind  which  is  ftllecT  with  just  .devotion  is  apt  to 
•ink  into  superstition ;  and,  on  the  other  hana,  the 
nius  which  detects  holy  imposition  frequently 
des  into  presumptuous  infidelity.*'— 
[Thus  abruptly  ends  a  paper  which  every 
teaider  will  wisn  bad  been  longer. — ^Eo.]  • 
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No.  XIL 

[AoobxTKT  of  the  e9cape  of  the  young  Tre- 
tenitler,  cfarawn  up  by  Mr.  BoeweD, — refsrred 
to  (sub^lSth  Sept.  1773)  p,  387.] 

Prince  Charles  Edward,  after  the  battle  of 
Cnlloden,  was  conveyed  to  what  is  called  the 

1  rW«  readily  foiflvs  Maetood  hia  detlrei  to  taye  aa 
moen  as  posrius  tlxm  the  wreck  of  Otrian ;  and  rabee- 
qu(?nt  paMlcatioM  bsTe  ceruUnly  adduced  eome  paisagei 
if  MacphenKNi*e  version  which  have  been  found  in  the 
original  Ene ;  bat  we  can  find  In  Boewell  (who  probaMr 
qaotee  all  that  Jobnaon  knew)  but  one  aoch  paaaage,  ana 
that  paaaaie  waa  aoeomnaaled  bjr  two  otbera ;  one  of 
which  waa  t^metkinf  like,  aad  the  other  n^cMv  '^ 
If  acpheraon;^  renlon.— En.] 

s  [Why  not  1  All  the  evidence  goes  to  ahow  that  they 
Ihrmed  the  tatt,  though,  perbapa,  not  the  aplzit  of  the 
work.— Ej>.} 
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Long  Island,  where  bo  lay  lor  som«i  lliiif>  eon- 
cealed.  But  intelligence  having  been  obtamed 
whers  he  was,  and  a  number  of  troops  having 
como  in  quest  of  him,  it  became  Absolutefy 
necessary  for  him  to  quit  that  country  «f  itilout 
delay.  Miss  Flora  Macdonsirf,  then-  a  young 
lady,  animated  by  what  she  thought  the  saeied 
principle  of  loyal^,  ofiered,  with  the  magnanimity 
of  a  heroine,  to  accompany  him  in  an  open  boat 
to  Sky,  thoo^  the  coast  they  were  »  quit  was 
guarded  by  ships.  He  drsssed  nimself  in  women's 
dothee,  and  passed  as  her  supp<^ed  maid,  by  the 
name  of  Betty  Bourke,  an  Irish  girl.  They  got 
off  undiscovered,  though  several  shots  were'fired 
to  bring  them  to,  and  landed  at  Mug^tot, 
the  seat  of  Sir  Alexander  Macdonald.  Sir 
Alexander  was  then  at  Foil  Aoguatos,  with  the 
Duke  of  Cumberland  j  bnt  his  lady  was  at  homOi 
Prince  Gharlea  took  his  post  upon  a  hill  near  the 
houij^  Flora  Macdonald  waited  on  Laay  Marga- 
ret t,  and  acquainted  her  of  the  enterprise  in  which 
she  was  engfiged.  Her  ladyahip,  whose  active 
benevolence  was  ever  seconded  by  superior  tal* 
ents,  showed  a  perfiKt'  presence  of  mmd  and 
readiness  of  invention,  aiid  at  oace  settled  that 
Prinee  Charles  should  be  conducted  to  old  Jtoaoy,. 
who  was  himself  concealed  with  some  select 
friends.  The  plan  wfs  inftaptly-eommunicated 
to  Kinphurghf  who  despatched,  to  the  hill  to  in- 
form the  wanderer,  and  carry  him  refreshments.. 
When  'Kingtbtargk  approached,  he  started  up^ 
and  advanced,  holding  a  Istge  knotted  stick,  and 
in  appearance-  ready  To  knock  him  down,  till  he 
said,  **  I  am  MacdonaM  of  Kingsburgh,  come  tOi 
serve  your  highness."  The  wanderer  answered^. 
**  It  is  well,"%nd  was  satisfied  with  the  plan. 

Flora  Macdonald  dined  \rith  Lady  Margaret^, 
at  whose  table  there  sat  an  officer  cf  the  army^ 
stationed  here  with  a  party  of  aoldiers,  to  watcb 
for  Prince  Charles  in  casd  of  his  flvmc  to  the 
Isle  ofSky.  She  aflenif  ards  often  lau  jied  in  good* 
humour  with  this  gentleman,  on  her  having  so« 
well  deceived  him. 

.  After  dinner.  Flora  MaodoiAld  on  horseback, 
and  her  suppoeed  maid,  and  Kingakwrghj  with  a 
servant  canying  some  linen,  all  on  foot,  prooseded' 
towards  that  gentleman's  boose.  Upon  th«  load 
was  a  small  rivulet  which  they  were  obliged  to 
cross.  The  wanderer,  forgetting  his  assume  sex,, 
that  his  clothes  might  not  be  wet,  tibld  them  up  a 
great  deal  too  high.  King^urgh  insntioned  thi» 
to  him,  observing,  it  niighr  make  a  diaeevery.  Ho 
said  he  would  be  more  careful  for  the  ftiture.  He- 
waa  as  good  as  his  word  f  -  for  tta»  next  brook  they 
crossed,  ks  did  not  hold  up  his  clothes  at  all,  but- 
let  them  float  «pon  the  water.     He  was  very 

3  [Thongh  herpbuaband  took  Biam  Ibr  the  hoase  of 
Hanover,  abe  waa  soipected  of  being  an  ardent  Jacobite : 
and,  on  that  auppoaitfon,  Flora  Macdonald  guided  the 
Pretender  to  MiigBtot.~ED.]  [On  the  aubjact  of  Ladr 
Maigaret  MacddnaM,  It  it  hapoHible  to  omit  an  jineedoie- 
which  doea  much  honour  to  Frederick,  Prince  of  Wales. 
By  aome  chance  Lady  Margaret  had  been  preaenled  to 
the  Prlnceaa,  who,  when  ahe  learnt  what  ahars  ahe  had' 
taken  in  the  Cheva]ler*a  saesM  haatened  to  eicnae  hcr- 
aelf  to  the  nrbice,  and  ezptan  to  him  that  abe  waa  nol 
aware  that  X>aay  Manaret  waa  the  pervon  who  had  ha»- 
bourod  the  fligltive.  The  Prince*a  answer  waa  noMo : 
**  And  would  fMi  not  have  done  the  aamef  madav,  hadr 
he  dine  to  you,  aa  to  her,  In  dlatreaa  and'  danserl  B 
hops'  lem  aoie  yoa  wouUll  **— Waltsb  Boott.] 
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awkwsid  in  hu  f«nwl«  dresiL    Hii 

Urge,  and  his  strides  so  gsent,  that 

whom  they  net  reported  that  they  bad  seen  a 

Terr  big  wommn^  who  looked  like  a  man  in 

woman's  ckythee»  and  that  perhaps  it  was  (as 

they  expressed   themselves)    the  Frinee,  after 

whom  so  much  search  was  making. 

At  Ktngsburgh  be  met  i6th  a  most  eordial  r»- 
eeption ;  seeined  gay  at  supper,  and  after  it  in< 
dulged  himself  in  a  cbeeffol  jiass  with  his  worthy 
host  As  he  had  not  had  his  clothes  off fora 
Jong  time,  ^  comfort  of  a  good  bed  was  highly 
nlished  by  him,  and  he  slept  soundly  till  next  day 
at  one  o'clock. 

The  mUtntM  of  Corrichatacbin  told  me,  that 
in  the  forenoon  she  went  into  her  faChei^s  room, 
who  was  also  in  bed,  and  sucgeated  to  him  her 
apprehensions  that  a  party  ofthe  miliUry  might 
come  up,  and  that  his  guest  and  he  had  better  not 
remain  heve  too  long.  Her  father  said,  •<  L4I  the 
poor  man  repose  himself  ader  his^fatigues  ^  and 
as  for  me,  I  cars  not,  thoug|i  theyUke  ofTthie  old 
gray  head  ten  or  eleren  years  sooner  than  I  should 
die  in  the/»ttrseof  natura**  He  then  wrapped 
himself  in  4he  bed*clotfaes,  and  again  fell  fast 
jisleep. 

On  the  aflemoon  of  that  day«  the  wanderer, 
«till  in  the  same  drflu,  snt  out  for  Portree,  with 
¥*lora  MacdonaM  and  a  man-serrant.  His  shoes 
•being  tery  bad,  Klng»burgk  provided  him  with 
m.  new  pair,  and  taking  up  th^old  ones,  said,  -  i 
will  faithfully  keep  tham  till  you  are  safisly  settled 
.at  St  Jamee'a  I  will  then  introduce  myself  by 
shaking  them  at  you,  to  put  you  in  mind  of  your 
•night's  eatertainment  and  |Mote0Hon  under  my 
4t>of.''  He  smiled,  and  said,  *<  Be  as  good  as 
Tonr  wordl"  Kinmsburfk  koDt  the  shoes  as 
ilong  as  he  Uved.  After  his  deaO^  a  aealous  jac»* 
'bite  gentleman  gave  twenty  guineas  for  them. 

Old  Mn.  MacdonaM,  ah^  her  guest  had  left 
Ihe  house,  took  the  sheets,  in  which  he  had  lain, 
folded  them  carefully,  and  charged  her  daughter 
tthat  they  should  be  kept  unwashed,  and  that, 
when  she  died,  'her  body  should  be  wrapped  in 
them  as  a  winding  4heet  Her  will  was  rehgioua- 
ily  observed. 

Upon  the  road  to  Portree,  Prince  Charlee 
changed  his  dresn,  and  put  on  man's  clothes 
again ;  a  tar(^n  short  coat  and  waistcoat,  with 
philtbeg  and  short  hose,  a  plaid,  and  a  wig  and 
'i>onnet 

Mr.  Donald  McDonald,  called  Doridd  Aoy, 
'had  been  sent  express  to  the  present  RatM,  Mien 
the  young  laird,  who  was  at  thii  time  at  his  sis- 
ter's house,  about  three  miles  from  IKrtree,  at- 
tending his  brother,  Dr.  Maclf>od,<who  was  recov- 
erinsT  of  a  wound  he  4ind  received  at  the  battle 
of  Culioden.  Mr.  M*Doniild  cofnmunicated  to 
yonnsAosaythe  plan  of  conveying  the  wanderer 
to  where  old  Ratay  was ;  but  was  told  that  old 
Ratay  had  fled  to  Knoidart,  a  paft  of  CUtttgar^ 
ry*«  estate.  There  was  then  a  dilemma  what 
should  be  done.  Donald  Roy  proposed  that  he 
should  conduct  the  wanderer  to  the  main  land  ; 
'but  joung  Riuay  thougbt  it  too  dangerous  at  that 
time,  and  said  it  would  be  better  to  conceal  him 
in  the  island  of  Rasay,  till  old  Ratay  could  he 
•informed  where  he  was,  and  give  his  advice  what 
"Was  best    But  the  difficulty  was,  how  to  get  him 


to  Raaay.  They  oonid  not  tnatt  ft  Fortrae  ow^ 
apd  all  the  Rasay  boats  had  baan  destrajed,  er 
carried  off  by  the  military,  except  two  bdionging 
to  Maloobn  M«Leod,  wfaioh  he  had  cmmaM 
somewhero. 

Dr.  Macleod  hsin^  informed  of  thia  difficfllty, 
said  he  would  risk  his  life  once  more  for  r^nce 
Charles ;  and  it  having  oocaiTad  that  there  was  a 
little  boat  upon  a  fresn  water  la^  in  the  nci^h- 
bourhood,  voung  JZoasy  end  Dr.  Macleod,  with 
the  help  or  some  women^  brought  it  to  the  aea,  by 
extraordinarv  axertion,  across  a  Highland  aaile  of 
land,  one  ban  of  which  was  bog,  and  the  other  a 
'steep  precipice. 

These  giallant  brothers,  with  the  aaaiatance  sf 
one  little  boy,  rowed  the  email  boat  to  Raaay, 
whero  they  wero  to  endeavour  to  find  Caplam 
M*Leod,  as  Malcolm  was  then  called,  and  get  eaa 
of  hia  good  boats,  with  which  they  might  retora 
to  Portree,  and  recalve  Uie  Wanderer:  or,  in  ease 
of  not  findfhg  him,  tbev  were  to  make  tbe  small 
boat  serve,  tlwugh  the  danger  waa  considmable^ 

Fortunatdv,  on  their  first  laMing,  they  leaad 
their  couain  Malcolm,  who,  arith  the  utmost  alao> 
rity,  got  ready  one  of  his  boats,  with  two  stroag 
men,  John  M^Kenzie,  and  Donald  Jtf^Friar. 
Malcolm  being  the  oldest  man,  and  moat  caiH 
tious,  said,  that  as  young  R&$9jf  had  not  bitheto 
appeared  in  the  unfortunate husiness,  be  ooght  net 
to  run  any  risk  ;  but  that  Dr.  Madaod  aod  hhn- 
self,  who  were  already  publickly  engaged,  shoidd 
go  on  this  expedition.  Young  JtoMy  answered, 
wiih  an  oath,  that  he  would  go,, at  the  risk  of  his 
life  and  fort«ne.  'f  In  Qod's  name,  then,*>  said 
Malcolm,  *<  let  us  proceed."  The  two  hoatrnta, 
howevbr,  now  stopped  short,  till  they  should  be 
informed  of  their  destination  ;  ind  M'Kenxie  de^ 
dared  he  uM>uld  not  move  an  oar  till  he  knew 
where  they  were  going. '  Upon  which  they  were 
both  sworn  to  secrecy ;  ana  the  bnsinesa  being 
imparted  to  them,  they  were  eaffer  to  put  off  to 
sea  without  loss  of  time.    The  boat  1 


about  half  a  mile  from  the  inn  at  Portree. 

All  this  was  negotiated  before  the  wanderer  got 
forward  to  Portree.  Malcolm  Madeod,  and 
M*Friar,  were  deapatched  to  hmk  for  hian.  In  a 
^ehort  time  he  appeared,  and  went  into  the  pobfick 
house.  Here  DoMdd  Roy^  whom  he  had  seen 
at  Mugstot,  received  him,  and  infoianed  him  of 
what  had  been  concerted.  He  wanted  silver  for 
a  guinea,  but-the  landlord  had  only  thirteen  »hil- 
in^  He  was  ^oing  to  accept  of  this  for  his 
guinea;  but  Donald  Roy  very  judicfOosly  ob- 
served, that^t  would  discover  him  to  be  some 
great  man ;  so  he  delisted.  He  slipped  o<it  of 
the  house,  leaving  hift/air  protectress,  w%om  he 
never  .'again  saw  ;  and  Malcolm  M<Leod  was  pre- 
sented to  him  by  Donald  Roy,  as  a  captain  in 
hiK  army.  Young  Aotoy  and  Dr«  Macl^>d  had 
waited  in  impatient  anxiety,  in  the  boat  When 
he  came,  their  names  were  announced^  to  him. 
He  would  not  permit  the  usual  ceremouiea  of  re- 
spect, but  saluted  them  as  his  equals. 

Donald  Roy  staid  in  Sky,  to  be  in  readineea 
to  get  intelligence,  end  give  an  alarm  incase  tbe 
troops  should  discover  tm  retreat  to  Rsmy  ;  and 
Prince.  Charles  was  then  annveyed  iA  a  boat  to 
that  ishmd  in  the  niglit  He  slept  a  little  apon  the 
passage^  and  they  landed  abont  daybreak. '  There 
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Iio0i«difficalt7  In  aoeonmiodfttiiis  him  whi  a 
lodgisg,  as  alfiMwt  all  the  hoaaes  in  the  island  had 
been  burned  by  the  eoMieiy.  They  repaired  to  a 
littlaJiti^  which  tonie  ehepherds  had  lately  built, 
and  haVHiA  prepared  it  aa  well  as  they  coold,  and 
iniado  a  kA  of  heath  ibr  the  ilranger,  they  kind- 
led a  fire,  and  partook  of  eome  provieione  *wbksh 
litul  been  tent  with  him  from  Kinagborgh.  It  waa 
obserred,  thak^e  woitld  niot  taste  wheat-bread,  or 
Israndy,  white  oat-bread  and  whisky  lasted ;  <<  for 
^heee,"  said  he,  **  are  my  own  comitiy  bmad  and 
drink."    This  was  very  engaging  lo  the  High* 


Yonng  Hatwf  being  the  only  person  of  the 
company  that  durst  apoear  with  safety,  be  went 
in  quest  of  somefhing  fresh  for  them  to  eat ;  bnt 
thongh  he  was  amidst  his'  own  eows,  sheep,  and 


Koats,  he  could  not  Tenture  to  take  any  of  them 
for  fear  of  a  discotenr,  Knt  was  obliged  to  snppljr 
bimsetf  by  stealth.    He.  therefore  canght  a  kid, 


and  bfousht  it  to  the  hut  in  his  pUia,  and  it 
killed  ana  dressed,  and  furnished  them  a  i 
which  tb^  relished  much.  The  distressed  wan- 
derer, whose  health  was  now  a  good  deal  impair- 
ed by  hunger,  fatigue,  and  watching,  slept  a  Wg 
time,  bat  seemed  to  be  frequentir  disturbed 
Malcolm  told  me  he  would  start  from  broken 
vlmnbers,  and  speak'  to  himself  in  dffiei<nt  Ian- 
gnagea,  French,  Italian,  and  English.  I  must' 
bowever  acknowledge,  "diat  it  is  hiehly  probable 
that  mr  ^^vthy  friend  Malcolm  did  not  know 
precisisfy  the  difierence  between  French  and  ItaU 
lan.  Cme  (rf'his  exnressions  in  English  was,  «0 
€h>d!  poof  Scotlana.* 

While  they  Were  in  the  hut,  M^Keniie  and 
M'Friar,  the  two  boatmen,  #ere  placed  as  senti- 
nels upon  difiereot  eminences ;  and  one  day  sen 
incident  happened,  which  must  not  be  omitted. 
There  was  a  man  wandering  about  the  island,  sell- 
ing tobaoca  Nobody  knew  him,  and  he  was  sus- 
pected to  be  a  spy.  M^en«e  came  running  to 
the  hut,  and  tola  that  this  suspected  person  was 
approaching.  tJpon  which  the  three  gentlemen, 
young  ftofsy.  Dr.  Macleod,  and  Malcolm,  held 
a  donndl  of  war  upon  him,  and  were  unanimous- 
ly of  bjpinion  that  he  shoold  instantly  bs  pat  to, 
oeath.  Prince  Charles,  at  once  assumlog  a  g^^ 
and  eyenii^yere countenance,  said,  *'Godtorbi' 
that  we  should  take  away  a  man's  fife»  whe  nay 
be  innocent,  wWle  we  can  preserve  ourown.»» 
The  gentlemen  however  persisted  in  their  «•««- 
tion,  white  he  as  strenuously cofMnned  to  Ukethe 
merciful  side.  John  MOCenwe,  wbd  sat  watch- 
ing at  the  door  of  the  hut,  and  oiwheard  the  do- 
bate,  said  in  Erse,  "  WeH,  weH;  he  must  be  shot 
You  are  the  kin&  but  wjitre  the  pailiAment,  and 
will  do  what  we  choo»e«  Prince  Chades,  see- 
ing th«  gentlemen  smile,  asked  what  the  hian  had* 
said,  and  beUK  told  it  in  English,  he  obserfed 
'that  he  was adever fellow,  and,  notwithstanding 
the  periled  situation  in  which  he  was,  laughed 
loud  and  heartily.  Lnckily  the  unknown  peiwn 
did  not  percetye  that  there  were  people  in  the  hut, 
at  least  did  not  come  to  it,  but  walked  on  past  it 
nnknowing  of  his  risk.  It  was  sfterwards  found 
out  that  he  waa  one  of  the  Hirfiland  army,  who 
was  himself  in  danger.  Had  he  come  to  them, 
they  were  resohred  to  despatch  hhn ;  for,  as  Mal- 
eohn  said  to  me^  ''We  eonid  not  keep  him  widi 


us,  lind  we  dural  not  let  hha  go.  In  such  a  sitv- 
adon,  I  would  haye  shot  my  blether,  if  I  had  not 
been  sure  of  him.**  John  M*&enzie  waa  at  A*. 
fsyV  boose  when  we  woke  there  i.  About 
eighteen  years  before,  he  hnrtoaeof  bia  lege  when 
dancing,  and  bding  obliged  to  have  it  out  ofl^  he 
was  now  coins  about  with  a  wooden  leg.  The 
story  of  his  bemg  a  mmnher  o/  parfiUmMnl  is 
not  yet  forgotten. .  I  took  him  out  a  litde  way 
ftom'  Che  house,  «aye  him  a  shilling  to  drink  Rth 
My'«  health,  and  lad  him,  into  a  detoil  of  tha 
particulars  which  I  haye  just  telated.  With  less 
foundation,  some  writem  haye  traced  the  idea  of 
a  padiameigL  and  of  the  Bntish  oonvitution,  in 
rude  and  etSly  timea.  I  waa  onrioua  to  know  if 
he  had  really  hdhrd,  or  understood,  any  thing  of 
that  subject,  which,  had  ha  been  a  greater  raan^ 
Would  probably  haye  Wn  eagerly  maintained. 
«  Why,  John,'*  said  I,  «*  did  you  think  die  king 
ohdidd  be  contiolled  hj  a  pariiament?**  He 
answered,  **  I  thought,  air,  thers  wan  SMOy  yoioes 
^against  one." 

The  coQyersation  then  taming  on  tbs  dmes^ 
the  wanderer  said,  that,  to  be  aure,  the  life  be 
had  led  of  lato  was  a  yery  hard  one ;  but  ha 
would  mtiier  Hye  in .  the  way  he  now  did,  for  ten 
yMra,  than  fall  into  the  hands  of  his  enemies. 
The  flendemen  asked  him,  what  he  thought  his 
enemMs  would  do  with  him  should  he  haye  the 
miafiMftune  to  fall  mto  their  handc  He  said,  ha 
did  not  belieye  they  would  dare  to  take  his  lilb 
pnblickiy,  bnt  he  dandad  being  priyately  da- 
stroyad  by  poison  or  artassination^  He  waa 
yery  particular  in  bis  kiquines  about  the  waond 
w,hich  Dr.  Macleod  had  reoeiyed  at  die  batde  of 
Cnlkiden,  from  »  ball  which  entered  at  one 
ahoulder,  and  i^ent  ad^ss  to  the  other.  The  dots 
tor  happened  fldll  to  haye  on  the  ooat  which  he 
won  on  diat  oecasion.  He  mentioned,  tiwt  he 
himself  bad  bis  horse  shot  under  him  atOulloden ; 
that  Ibe  ball  hit  the  horse  about  two  inches  from 
bis  knee,  and  made  him  eo  unnily  that  he  wag 
obliged  to  ohanj^  him  for  another.  He  threw 
out  some  reflections  on  the  oondnct  of  the  disas- 
trous aflair  at  Cnlloden,  saying,  howeyer,  that 
perhaps  it  was  rash  in  him  to  do  sOb  I  am  now 
conyinced  that  bia  suspicions  wars  gmundless ; 
for  I  bays  had  a  good  deal  of  oony^mEtion  imoa 
the  subject  widi  my  very  worthy  and  ingemons 
friend,  Mr.  Andrew  Lnmiaden,  Who  waa  under 
secrstary  to  Prince  Charles,  and  aflerwaids  prin- 
cipal aecretary  to  bia  father  at  Roma,  who^  he 
aasured  me.  .was  perfecdy  satisfied  both  of  the 
abilitiea  and  honoorof  the  generals  who  command- 
ed the  Highland  aifny  on  that  occasion,  Mr. 
Lumisden  has  written  aa  aooount  of  the  dirae  bat- 
tlea  in  1746-6,  at  onoe  aocnrato  and  olassiGa]. 
Talkmg  of  die  difierent  Highland  corps,  die  gen* 
deipen  who  were  prseent  wished  to  hsye  his 
opmion  which  were  the  best  soldiera.  He  said, 
he  did  not  like  oompariaona  among  those  corpa : 
they  were  all  best . 

Me  told  his  conductors,  he  did  not  think  it  ad- 
yisable  to  remain  long  in  an^f  one  place;  and 
that  he  expected  a  French  ship  to  come  m  him 
to  Lochbroom,  among  the  Mackennea.    It  then 

1  TMi  cM  BMatah  mtmktr  tf  Pm4tmmt,  I  am  IS' 
ftfmed,  to  idfl  ttvisf  (118Q<^^wwau. 
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WM  proposed  to  cany  him  ia  one  of  M«leolin*B 
boftlB  to  LochbrooiD,  though  the  iSiftt&ace  was  fi^ 
teen  leagues  coastwise.  But  he  thought  this 
would  he  too  daimous,  and  desired  that,  at  an^ 
rate,  theTmight  £st  endeavour  to  obtain  intelli* 
fience.  Upoo  which  young  Rasay  wrote  to  his 
niend,  Mr.  M'Kenzie  of  Applecross,  but  received 
an  answer,  that  there  was  no  appearance  of  any 
French  ship. 

It  was  therafore  resolved  that  they  should  re» 
turn  to  Sky,  which  they  did,  and  landed  in  Strath, 
where  they  reposed  in  a  cow-house  belonging  to 
Mr.  Nicoolson  of  Scoiforeck.  The  sea  was  veiy 
rough,  and  the  boat  took  in' a  good  dfsl  of  water. 
The  wanderer  asked  if  there  wan  danger,  as  he 
was  not  used  to  such  a  vessel  Upon  being  told 
there  was  not,  he  sung  an  Erse  son^  with  much 
▼ivacity.  He  had  by  this  time  acquired  a  good 
dealer  the  E^e  language. 

Young  Jtotsy  was  now  despatched  to  w|ieM 
VohM  Jby  was,  that  they  might  get  all  the  in- 
telligence  they  could;  and  the  wanderer,  with 
much  earnestness,  charged  Dr.  Macleodto  iwve  a 
boat  ready,  at  a  certain  place  about  seven  miles 
0$  sahe  said  he  intended  it  should  carry  him 
upon  a  matter  of  great  consequence ;  and  gave  the 
doctor  a  easel,  containing  a  silver  spoon,  knife, 
and  fork,  saying,  <«  Keep  you  that  till  I  see  you,** 
which  the  doctor«indeistood  to  be  two  days  from 
that  time.  But  aU  theseorders  wereonly  blinds ; 
for  he  had  aaolher  plan  in  his  head,  but  wisely 
thought  it  safest  to  trust  his  secrets  to  no  more 
persons  than  was  absoKitely  necessary.  Having 
then  desuied  Malcolm  to  walk  with  him  a  litUe 
way  from  the  bouse,  he  so«n  opened  his  mind, 
saymg,  « I  deliver  myself  to  you,  ^Conduct  me 
to  the  Laird  of  M*Kinnon^  country."  Malcolm 
objected  that  it  was  very  dao^rooi,  «■  Mf  many 
parties  of  soldien  were  m  motion.  H«  answerea 
« There  is  nothing  now  to  be  done  without 
danger.**  He  then  said,  that  Malcolm  must  be  the 
master,  and  he  the  servant ;  so  he  took  the  basL 
'  in  which  his  linen  was  put  up,  and  carried  it,  on  his 
shoulder ;  and  observing  that  his  waistcoat,  wtiidi 
was  of  scarlet  tartan,  with  a  ^Id  twist  button, 
was  finer  than  MalcolmV,  which  was  of  a  plain 
ordinary  tartan,  he  pyt^n  Malcolm's  Waistcoat, 
and  gave  him  his ;  remaikins  at  the  same  time, 
that  It  did  not  look  well  that  the  servant  should  be 
better  dressed  than  the  master. 

Malcolm,  though  an  excellent  walker,  found 
himself  excelled  by  Prince  Charles,  who  told  him 
he  should  not  much  mind  the  parties  that  were 
looking  for  him,  were'heonee  hpt  a  musquet  shot 
from  them;  but  that  he  was  somewhat  afraid  of 
the  Highlanders  who  were  against  him.  He  was 
well  used  to  walking  in  lUly,  in  pureuit  of  game ; 
and  he  was  even  now  so  keen  a  sportsman  that, 
having  observed  some  partridges,  he  was  going  to 
take  a  shot ;  but  Malcolm  cautioned  him  against 
it,  observing  that  the  firing  might  be  heard  by  the 
tenders  who  were  hovering  upon  the  coast 

As  they  proceeded  through  the  mountains, 

el  rnie  caM  with  the  lUvar  moon,  knlA,  and  forte, 
rm^  tiM  Chevalier  to  Dr.  Maeleod,  came  Into  the 
lade  of  Hanr,  Ladv  Clerk  of  Pennycalk,  who  taitmslad 
!^w^*^  ^  honorable  eonuniaioir  of  praentlng  them, 
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fi&ing  mai^  a  drcnit  to  avoid  any  booses,  Mj4 
colm,  to  try  his  resolution,  asked  him  wbal  they 
should  de^  should  they  fall  in  with  a  paKy  A 
soldieis:  he  answered,  ** Fight,  to  be  sure!" 
Having  asked  Malcolm  if  he  raould  be  known  in 
his  present  dress,  snd  Malcolm  having  replied  he 
would,  he  said,  **  Then  I  'II  blacken  my  face  with 
powder.**  "That  (said  Malcolsa)  would  dis- 
cover ]jfOU  at  once.**  **  Then  (said  he),  I  must 
be  put  in  the  greatest  dishsbille  possible.**  So  he 
pulled  off  his  wig,  tied  a  handkerchief  ronnd  has 
head,  and  put  his  niehtcap  over  it,  tore  the  ruffles 
from  his  shirt,  took  uie  buckles  out  of  his  shoes, 
and  made  Malcolm  fasten  them  with  strings ;  but 
still  Mslcdm  thought  he  would  be  known.  **  I 
have  so  odd  a  face  (said  he),  that  no  man  ever 
saw  me  but  he  would  know  roe  again.** 

He  seemed  unwilling  to  give  crMit  to  the  horrid 
narrative  of  men  being  massacred  in  cold  blood, 
after  victory  had  declared  for  the  ananr  con- 
manded  by  the  Duke  of  Cumberland.  He  eovld 
not  allow  himself  to  think  thst  a  gencnl  oonid  be 
so  barbarous. 

When  they  caitte  vrithin  two  miles  of  M^Kin- 
non*s  house,  Malcolm  asked  if  he  chose  to  see  the 
laird.  **No  (said  he),  by  no  means.  I  know 
M*Kinnon  to  be  as  good  and  as  honest  a  man  as 
any  in  the  worid,  but  he  is  not  fit  for  my  purpose 
at  present  You  must  conduct  me  to  some  other 
house  I  but  let  it  be  a  gentleman*s  house.**  Mal- 
colm then  determined  that  they  should  ^  to  the 
house  of  his  brother-in-law,  Mr.  John  M%innoa, 
aixl  from  thence  be  conveyed  to  the  main  land  of 
Scotland,  and  claim  the  assistance  of  Macdooald 
of  Sootbouse.  -  The  wanderer  at  firrt  objected  to 
this,  because  8c€ikau$e  was  cousin  to  a  person  of 
whom  he  had  suspicions.  But  he  acquiesced  in 
Malcolm*s  opinion. 

•  When  they  were  near  Mr.  John  M*Kinnon% 
house,  they  met  a  man  of  the  name  of  Rosa,  who 
had  been  a  private  soldier  in  the  Highland  army. 
He  fixed  his  eives  steadily  on  the  wanderer  in  his 
disguise,  and  naving  at  once  recognized  hhn,  he 
clapped  his  hands,, and  exclaimed,  <«  Alas  !  is  this 
iha  case?  **  Finding  that  there  was  now  a  dis- 
covery, Malcolm  asked  "  Whal»s  to  be  done?  » 
**  Swear  him  to  secrecy,**  answered  Prince 
Charies.  Upon  which  Malcolm  drew  his  dirk, 
and  on  the  naked  blade  made  him  take  a  solema 
oath,  that  be  would  say  nothing  of  his  having  seen 
the  w^hderer,  till  his  escape  should  be  made  pub- 
lick. 

MalcolmH  dster,  whose  house  they  reached 
pretty  early  in  Uie  morning,  asked  him  Who  the  pei^ 
son  was  that  waa«|on^  with  him.  He  said  it  was 
one  Lewis  Caw,  from  Qpeff,  who,  being  a  fugitive 
like  himself,  for  the  same  reason,  be  had  cnAged 
.  him  as  his  servant,  but  that  he  had  fallen  Mk. 
'*  Poor  roan !  (said  she)  I  pity  bim.  At  the  same 
time  my  heart  warms  to  a  man  of  his  appearance^** 
Her  husband  was  gone  a  little  way  fiou  home ; 
but  was  expected  every  minute  to  return.  She 
set  down  to  her  brother  a  plentiful  Hi^and 
breakfast  Prince  Charies  acted  the  servant  very 
well,  sitting  at  a  respectful  distance,  with  his  bon- 
net off  Malcolm  then  said  to  him,  '<Mt.  Caw, 
you  have  as  much  need  of  this  as  I  have ;  there  ia 
enough  for  us  both :  you  had  better  draw  nearer 
and  mre  with  me."    Upon  whidi  lie  neo,made 
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ft  piofbimd  bowy  tat  down  at  taUe  lath  Ub  sop- 
poiwd  master,  and  ate  very  heartilj.  After  this 
there  came  in  an  old  woman,  who,  after  the  mode 
of  ancient  hoepitaKty,  brought  warm  water  and 
washed  Maloo(m*B  feet  J&  desired  her  Co  waeh 
the  feet  of  the  poor  man  who  attended  him.  She 
at  first  seemed  averse  to  this,  horn  pride,  as  think- 
ing him  beneath  her.  and  in  the  periphrastick 
langua^  of  the  Hienlanders  and  tne  Irish,  said 
wannly,  '^Thoush  1  wash  your  father's  son's 
fset,  why  should  1  wiOi  his  father's  son's  feet  ?  " 
She  was  however  persuaded  to  do  it. 

They  then  went  to  bed  and  slept  for  some 
time;  and  when- Malcolm  awaked,  he  was  told 
that  Mr.  John  M*Kinnoi|,  his  brother-in-law,  was 
m  sisht  He  >praiijff  out  to  talk  to  him  before  he 
ohouTd  see  Prince  Chariss.  After  saluting  him, 
Malcolm^  pointing  to  the  sea,  said, «  What,  John, 
|f  the  pnnce  should  be  prisoner  on  bo^rd  one  of 
those  tenders  7  "  «  God  forbid ! "  replied  John. 
*<  What  if  w6  had  him  here  7  "  said  Malcolm. 
**  I  wtsh  we  had,*?  answered  John ;  **  we  should 
take  care  of  him."  /*  Well,  John,"  said  Mal- 
colm, **  he  is  in  your  house."  John^  in  a  trans- 
port of  joy,  wanted  to  run  directly  m,  and  pay 
his  obeisance ;  but  Malcolm  stopped  him,  saying, 
**  Now  is  your  Ume  to  behave  well,  and  do  noth- 
ing that  can  discover  him."  John  composed 
himseir,  and  havin^  sent  away  all  his  servants 
upon  different  errands,  he  was  introduced  into  the 
p'resence  of  his  guest,  and  was  then  desited  to  SO 
and  get  ready  a  boat  lying  near  his  house,  which, 
though  but  a  small  leaky  one,  they  resolved  to 
take,  rather  than,  so  to  the  Laiid  of  M*Kinnon. 
John  M'Kinqon,  m>wever,  thougjit  otherwise : 
and  upon  his  retufn  told  them,  that  his  chief  ana 
Lady  M'Kinnon  were  coming  in  the  laird's  boat 
Prinoe  Charles  said  to  his  trusty  Malcolm,  *<  I  am 
sorry  for  this,  but  must  make  the  best  of^  it" 
M'Kinnon  then  walked  up  from  the  shore,  and 
did  homage  to  the  wanderer.  His  lady  waited  in 
a  cave,  to  which  they  alt  repahn^d,  and  were  en- 
tertained with  cold  meat  and  wine.  Mr.  Malcolm 
M*Leod  being  now  superseded  by  the  Laird  of 
M'Kinnon,  desired  leave  to  return,  which  was 
granted  him,  and  Prince  Charles  wrote  a  short 
note,  which  heanbscribed  James  Thompson,  in- 
forming hie  friends  that  he  had  sot  away  from 
Sky,  and  thanking  them  for  their  kindness ;  and 
he  derired  this  might  be  speedily  conveyed  to 
young  Ras^  and  Dr.  Madeod,  that  they  mi^rht 
not  wait  longer  in  expectation  of  seeing  him  a^in. 
He  bade  a  cordtal  adieu  to  Malcolm,  and  insisted 
on  his  accepting  of  a  silver  stock-buckle,  and  ten 
guineas  from  his  purse,  though,  as  Malcolm  told 
me,  it  did  not  appear  to  contain  above  forty. 
Malcolm  at  first  oegged  to  be  excused,  saying, 
that  he  had  a  few  guineas  at  his  service;  but 
Prince  Charies  answered,  **  You  will  have  need 
of^money.  I  shall  get  enough  when  I  come  upon 
the  main  land." 

The  Laird  of  M'Kinnon  then  conveyed  him  to 
the  opposite  coast  of  Knoidart  Old  ItMsy,  to 
whom  intelligence  had  been  sent,  was  crossing  at 
the  9am0  time  to  Sky ;  but  as  they  did  not  know 
of  each  other,  ftnd  each  had  apprehensions,  the 
two  boats  kept  aloof. 

-  These  are  the  particulars  which  I  have  ooUeet- 
ad  concerning  the  eztraoidinaiy  ooncealiaeiit  and 


escapes  of  Priaeo  Charles,  in  te  Hebridet.  He 
was  often  in  imminent  danger.  The  troops  traced 
him  from  the  Long  Island,  across  Sky,  to  Portree, 
but  there  lost  him. 

Here  I  stop,— havhts  reoeived  no  farther  au- 
thei|tic  information  of  his  falisoes  and  perils  bo- 
fore  he  escaped  to  France.  Kings  and  subjecU 
may  bpth  take  a  lesson  of  moderation  from  the 
melancholy  fate  of  the  house  of  Stuart ;  that  kings 
may  not  suflbr  degradation  and  exile^  and  subjects 
may  not  be  harassed  by  the  evils  of  a  disputed 
succession. 

>  Let  me  blose  the  scene  on  that  unfortunate 
house  with  the  ^emnt  and  pathetick  reflections 
of  Voltaire,  in  his  HUtobre  Genende. 

<*  Q,ue  lea  hommes  priv^  (says  that  brilliant 
writer,  speaking  of  Prince  Charles)  qui  so  ement 
malheureox,  j^tent  les  yeux  sor  ce  prince  flC  see 
ancAtres." 

In  another  place  he  thus  sums  up  the  sad  story 
of  the  family  in  general : 

**  II  n'y  a  aoeun  exerapio  dans  I'hiatoire  d'nno 
maison  si  long  tems  infbrton4e.  Le  promier  des 
Rois  d'Ecosse,  qui  eut  le  nom  de  Jacques,  apt^ 
avoir  M  dix-buit  ana  prisonnisr  en  Angleteire, 
mounit  assassin^,  avec  sa  femme,  par  la  main  de 
see  snjets.  Jacques  11.  son  fils,  fot  tu«  k  vingt- 
nevf  ana  en  combattant  oontre  les  Anglois.  Jac- 
ques III.  mis  un  prison  par.  soii  peuple,  fut  tu4 
enauite  par  les  revolt^s,  dans  nne  bataille.    Jac- 

SDesiy*p6ritdansunoombatqa*U  perdit  Marie 
tuart,  sa  petite  fills,  ehass6e,  de  son  trftne,  fugi- 
tive en  An^eCemu  ayant  langui  dix-hoit  ans  en 
prison,  so  vit  oondamn^e  k  mort  par  des  juges 
Anglois,  et  eut  la  t^te  tranche  Charies  I.  petit 
fils  de  Marie,  Roi  d'Eoosse  et  d' Angletene,  rendu 
par  les  Ecossois,  et  jng«  k  mort  par  lOs  An^ais, 
monrut  sor  on  ^ehaflmut  dans  la  place  piiblique. 
Jacques,  son  fils,  septi^me  du  nom,  et  aeiixiime 
en  Angleterre,  fut  cnass^  de  ses  trois  royaumes ; 
et  pour  oomUe  de  malheur  on  contests  k  son  fils 
sa  naissance;  le  fils  no  tenta  de  reraonter  anr  le 
trftne  de  ces  p&ies,  que  pour  faire  p^rir  ses  amis 
par  des  bourreaux :  et  nous  avons  vu  le  Prince 
Charies  Edouard,  reunissant  en  vain  les  venus  de 
ses  pires,  et  le  courage  du  Roy  Jean  Sebieski, 
son  ayeul  nwtemel,  ex^uter  les  exploits  et  es- 
suyer  les  malhe^rs  les  plus  incrojrables.  Si 
<]uelaue  chose  justifie  ceux  qui  croyent  une  fatal- 
\ti  k  laquelle  rien  ne  pent  so  sonstraire,  c'est  cetto 
suite  continoelle  de  malh^rs  qui  a  persecute  la 
maison  de  Stuart,  pendant  plus  de  troiseent  ai|>- 
tt^es." 

[The  foregoing  account  is  by  no  m^ans  so  full, 
or  so  curious,  as  mt^ht  have  been  expected  from 
Mr.  Boswell's  activity  of  inquiry,  ano  his  means 
of  information.  It  relates  only  to  a  few  dsw«  of 
the  Pretender's  adventures,  which,  however,  last- 
ed >bc  moiUhs.  Even  of  Miss  Flora  Maodonald 
it  tells  less  than  had  been  already  in  print  forty 
years  before  Mr.  Boswell's  publicaticHi.  It  does 
not  say  who  she  was,  nor  wAsil  she  met  the 
prince,  nor  toAv  ihe  was  selected  or  induced  to 
interfere,  and,  in  shoii,  tells  as  litUe  as  possible 
of  her  personal  shaie  in  the  events.  We  should 
partJculariy  have  liked  to  know,  (hik  her  own 
fsport,  the  particoliis  of  im  wnwiination  and  r» 
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eeptioa  in  London.  Tho  reader  who  uMy  be  co- 
hoofl  to  know  more  of  the  d^taile  of  the  Preten- 
der's eaeape  will  iiad  theni  in  the  Gent.  Mag^ 
for  1747,  p.  931,638;  in  the  btUeyolnnie  hefbre 
referred  to,  calied  JttettnUu;  end  in  a  journal 
m  the  eecqnd  votunm^of  the  Loekkmi  Paptrt. 
Ed.] 


No.  aaiL 


[Aroubtent  acf^Dst  Dr.  Menus'ii  complaint 
that  he  was  styled  **  doctor  of  i^hine*^ 
instead   of  *^  physician^'* — rtferred  to  in  p. 

<*  There  are  hot  two  feuons  for  which  a  phy- 
ncian  can  dectine  the  title  of  doctor  of  wuMemt 
— ^eeaaee  he  aupnoses  himself  diagraieed  l^tiM 
doctorehip,  or  anppoaea  the  doctorahip  dia^oed 
hr  himselC  To  he  dtaghtced  hy  a  titte  which  he 
abares  in  common  with  every  ilnistrioua  name  of 
hia  profeaaion;  with  BoeihaaTOb  with  Arbuthnot, 
and  with  OoHen,  can  surely  diminiah  no  nMMi*a 
repotatiott.  It  ia,  I  suppose,  to  the  doctorate, 
from  which  he  ahiinks,  that  he  owea  hia  tight  of 
ptaetioing  phfaiek.  A  doctor  of  medicine  is  a 
physician  under  the  protection  of  the  laws^  and 
by  the  stamp  of  authority.  The  physician  trho 
ia  not  a  doctor  naurpa  a  mefeaaion,  and  ia  author. 
iaed  only  by  himaeif  to  (ledde  upon  health  and 
sickness,  and  lifo  and  death.  That  this  gentleman 
is  a  doctor,  his  dipkmia  makes  evident ;  a  diploma 
not  obtruded  wi>on  him,  but  obtained  by  aolicitn. 
tion,  and  for  which  fees  were  paid,  with  what 
countenanee  any  man  can  refnaa  the  title  which 
he  haa  either  bc^^ged  or  bonght,  is  not  eaaily  dia- 


«*  All  Terbal  injuiy  mnat  oompiise  in  it  either 
some  false  position,  or  acme  unneeeaaary  dedanb- 
tion  of  defamaloi7  trath.  That  in  calling  him 
doctor,  n  faUe  appellation  was  given  bim,  he 
himself  will  not  pretend,  who  at  the  aame  time 
that  he  eomnlains  of  the  title  would  be  ofibnded  if 
we  suppoaea  him  to  be  not  a  doctor  If  the  title  of 
doctor  be  a  defamatory  truth,  it  ia  time  to  dtaaolve 
our  colleges ;  for  why  should  the  puhlick  give  sal* 
ariea  to  men  whoee  apprebation  is  reproach  7  It 
may  likewise  deserve  the  notioe  of  the  puhlick  to 
consider  what  help  can  be  g;iven  to  the  profeason 
of  phyaibk,  who  alt  abare  with  thia  unhappy  gen* 
tleman  the  ignomioioifi  appellation,  and  of  whom 
the  very  boys  in  the  Street  are  not  afraid  to  any, 
There  goes  the  doctor* 

"  Wnat  ia  implied  by  the  term  doctor  is  well 
known.'  Itdwtinguisheshim  to  whom  it  is  grants 
cd,  as  a  man  who  has  attained  anch  knowledge 
of  hia  profeesbn  aa  qualifies  him  tq  instruct  othen. 
A  doctor  of  laws  is  a  man  who  can  fonn  law. 
yers  by  his  precepts.  A  doctor  of  medicine  is  a 
man  who  can  teach  the  art  of  curing  diaeases. 
This  ia  an  old  axiom  which  no  man  has  yet 
thought  fit  to  deny.  AV  dot  ^vod  tun  hobeL 
Upon  this  prinlnpla,  to  be  doctor  implies  skill,  for 
nemo  doeet  quod  non  didkU,  In  Elnriand,  who- 
ever practiaes  phyaiek,  not  being  a  mMAor,  must 
practise  by  t  license;  but  the  doctorate  conveys 
a  license  in  itself. 
^    «Qy  what  nooident  it  happened  that  be  and 


be  ether  phydfcaMis  were  naeptieMd  hi  i  ^ 
teims,  where  the  terms  themaalvea  were  equm- 
lentf'or  whera  ^  eiect  that  trhieh  waa  applied 
to  him  was  the:  most  lionourable,  periiaps  ihsy 
w^  wrote  the   paper  cannot  now  rememUfc 


Had  thfiy  expected  a  lawanit  to  have  hnen  th^ 
eonaequelice  of  anth  petty  variation,  I  hope  they 
wottld  have  avoided  iti.  But.  probably,  as  tfaar 
meant  ne  ill,  they  aoopected  no  dan^,  an^ 
therefore,  consnityd  only  what  appeared  to  I' 
propriety  or  convenience.'*  * 


No.  XIV. 


[AxotTinHT  iu'lhyoor  of  the  CofponitkB 
of  Stirfingi-^errBii  to  in  ji.  599.] 

'"  There  is  a  diflerence  between  majority  and 
auperiority ;  majority  is  applied  to  number,  and 
superioiily  to  power;  and  power,  like  many 
other  thin^  is  to  be  eetimated  nen  numero  oed 
pondere.  I^ow  though  the  c^reater  ntrm^cr  is 
not  corrupt,  the  greater  toeight  is  corrupt  so  that 
corruption  predominates  in  (he  borough,  taken 
coUectitely,  though,  perfaapi^  taken  numerfcaf- 
/y,  the  greater  part  ipay  be  ancomipt  Tbat  boi^ 
ou^h,  which  is  ao  constituted  as  to  act  corruptly, 
is  in  the  eye  of  reason  corrupt^  whether  it  be  by 
Uie  uncontroUable  power  of  a  few,  or  by  an  acci- 
dental pravity  of  the  multitude.  The  objection, 
in  which  is  urged  the  injustice  of,  making  the  m- 
nocent  aufier  with  the  guilty,  is  an  objectfon  not 
only  against  society,  bilt  against  the  posstbiHty  of 
society.  All  societies,  great  and  small,  subsist 
upon  this  condition ;  that  as  the  individuals  de- 
rive advantages  from  union,  they  may  likewise 
sofier  inconveniences ;  that  as  those  who  do  n<^ 
thing,  and  sometimes  those  who  do  ill,  will  have 
the  honours  and  emoluments  of  general  virtue  and 
general  prosperity,  so  those  likewise  who  do  no> 
filing,  or  perhaps  do  well,  must  be  involved  ia  Che 
oonsequenoe  of  predominant  oomiption.'* 


No.  XV. 

[Dr.  Johkson'b  Letten  to  Mra.  Thrak^ 
ztvm^  an  Account  of  the  Jumiiey  to  tte 
Hebndea. 

As  these  letters  have  been  thought  the  best 
Dr,  Johnson  ever  jurote,  and  hee/L  hy  some 
persons  jpreferred  even  to  his  elaborate  «% 
count  ^  w^  Journey^*  t^  is  thought  that 
ikey  toiu  he  acceptable  to  the  reader  in  this 
placet  as  they  cowd  not  have  been  introduced 
into  the  text,} 

•*1Mi  Ai^iHt,  17a. 

<«  We  left  London  on  Friday,  the  6th»  neC  very 
early,  and  travelled  without  any  memorable 


dent  through  a  country  which  i  had  i 
In  the  evening  I  was  not  well,  and  was  faced  to 
stop  at  Stilton,  one  stage  short  tf  Stamford,  wliera 
we  intended  to  have  I(^ged. 

1  In  htftiee  to  fto'.  Mettik,  thqarii  t  wss 
!■  w  ailToeate,  I  mait  ipcatloii,  tiat 
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«  Oniiie  Wt,  w  puwed  thnnigh  St^oifenl  Hfid 
Oranthftin,  and  dined  at  Newark,  wlK^re  I  had 
only  time  to  obaenra  that  th»  ni^rk«t  plaee  was 
uneomraonlj^  apacioos  and  neat  In  'London  we 
•hoald  call  it  a  square,  thoash  the  aides  W^m 
neither  straight  nor  paialleL  We  came  at  night 
tp  Doneaster,  and  went  to  oharah  in  I  he  moVning, 
where  Ckambera  foand  the  monulnent  of  RobtvC 
of  Doneaster,  who  says  on  his  stone  something 
like  this:  ■'What  I  saYe,  that  I  hare;  what  I 
■pent,  that  I  had;  what  Ileft,  that  1  Jost'  So 
•kith  Robert  of  Doneaster,  who  reigned  in  the 
world  sizly-seven  years,  and  all  that  time  lived 
not  one.  Here  we  were  iuTited  to  dinner,  and 
therefore  made  no  great  haate  away. 

<«  We  reached  York  however  that  night.  I 
was  much  disordered  with  old  complaints.  Next 
morning  wo  saw  the  Minster,  an  edifice  of  lofti- 
ness and  elegance  equal  to  the  highest  hopes  of 
arehitectare.  I  remember  nothing  but  the  dome 
of  St  Paul'B  that  can  he  compared  with  the  mid. 
die  walk.  The  ChapterJionse  ia  a.  oircularl^aild- 
ing,  very  sUtely,  but  I  think  eaeetted  by  the 
Chapter-house  of  Ltneoln. 

•^1  then  went  to  see  the  raina  of  the  Ahber^ 
which  are  almoet  vanished,  and  I  remember  noth- 
ing of  them  distinct 

<(The  next  visit  waa  to  the  jail,  which  they 
eall  the  castle ;  a  fabrick  buih  lately,  aoch  la  tei^ 
restrial  mutabilitv,  out  of  the  mateiials  of  the 
rained  abbey.  Tlie  under  jailor  was  very  offidoua 
to  ahow  his  fetters,  ia  which  there  'was  no  oon* 
trivance.  The  head  lailor  came  in, 'and  seeing 
me  look  I  suppose  fatigaed,  oflhred  me  wina, 
and  when  I  went  away  would  not  sailer  his  ser- 
vant to  take  money.  The  jaU  ia  i«coanted  the 
best  in  the  kinf^om,  and  you  find  the  jailor  do. 
•emnor  of  his  dignity. 

«  We  dined  at  York,  and  went  on  to  Northal- 
lerton, a  place  of  whieh  I  know  nothing,  but 
that  it  ailbnded  us  a  lodgnng  on  Monday  night,  and 
about  two  hundred  and  seventy  yeafs  ago  gave 
birth  to  Roger  Ascham. 

«<Next  morning  we  changed  onr  horaes  at 
Darlington,  where  Mr.  Cornelius  Elarrison,  a 
cousin-german  of  mine,  ivas  neipetnal  enrate. 
He  was  the  only  one  of  my  relationa  who  ever 
rose  in  fortune  above  penury,  or  In  character 
above  neglecL 

«The  churbh  is  bnilt  croeswise,  with  a  fine 
•pire,  and  might  invite  a  tmveller  to  surrey  it, 
but  I  perhaps  wanted  vigour,  and  thought  I  want- 
ad  time. 

<«The  next  ttace^  bnmght  xm  to  Durham,  a 
place  of  which  My.  Thrale  tode  roe  take  particular 
notice^  The  btahop's  palace  has  the  appearance 
of  an  old  feudal  castfe  -built  upon  an  emfaienoe, 
and  looking  down  upon  the  nver,  upon  which 
was  formally  thrown  a  draw^bridge,  as  1  suppoeed, 
to  be  raised  at  night,  lest  the  Scots  should  pass  it 

*<  The  cathedral  has  a  massineas  and  solidity 
Buch  as  I  have  seen  in  no  other  place ;  it  rather 
awes  than  pleases,  as  it  strikes  With  a  kind  of  gl- 
gantick  dlmiity,  and  aspires  to  no  other  praise 
3ian  that  <7  rocky  solidity  and  indeterminate  du- 
ratioik  I  had  none  of  mt  friends  reeident,  and 
therefore  saw  but  littler  The  library  is  mean  tad 
•canty. 


para.    The  dull  att«lv  negleot  them,  tl«i 
i  a  little,  and  aopply  tne  reat  with  fancy 


«  At  Duiham,  beside  all  expeetation,  I  met  an 
old  friend :  Miss  FordToe  is  married  there  to  a 
physician.  We  met,  1  think,  with  honest  kind- 
ness on  both  aidesL  I  thought  her  much  decayed, 
and  having  since  heard  Oil  the  banker  had  in- 
volved her  nueband  in  his  extensive  ruin,  I  can- 
not forbear  to  Chink  that  1  saw  in  her  withered 
featuvea  more  impreasion  of  sorrow  than  of  time. 

**  Qaa  tna  patec  ftra  ngnut  Brinnfi. 

-Ovi]sHetL941. 

*'  He  that  wanders  about  the  worid  sees  new 
/orme  of  human  miaery,  and  If  bechances  to  meet 
an  old/riend,  meets  a  fact  dariiened  with  troubles. 

"  On  Toeeday  night  we  came  hither ;  yesteiw 
day  I  tgok  aomo  care^of  myielf,  and  to-day  I  am 

n'e  polite.  I  have  been  taking  a  view  of  all 
cottld  be  shown  ma^  and  find  that  idl  very 
near  to  nothing.  Yon  have  often  heard  me  oom- 
plain  of  finding  niyaelf  disappointed  by  books  oi 
travels ;  I  am  afraid  travel  itself  vrill  end  likewisa 
in'  disappointment  One  town,  one  country,  in 
very  lite  another.  Civilised  nationa  have  tho 
same  customs,  and  bartAuwus  nationn  have  thn 
same  natura.  There  am  indeed  minnte  discrimi- 
nations both. of  placea  and  of  mannera»  whiefe^ 
perhspn,  are  not  wanting  of  Curiosity,  but  which  a 
traveller  seldom  stays  longpenoug^  to  inveetigBin 

and  compare.    Thednlli 

acute  see  I 
and  ooajecturai 

**  I  shall  set  out  again  to-momw,  but  i  shall 
not,  I  am  afiaid,  see  Abiwick,  for  Dr.  Percy  ia 
not  there.  I  hopo  to  lodge  to-morrow  night  at 
Berwick,  and  the  next  at  £dinhnigh,  where  I 
shall  direct  Mr.  Dmmmond,  bookseller  at  Ooma'ih 
head,  to  take  care  of  my  letten. 

•"IMAaceiL 

«Thtt8  far  I  had  written  at  Newcastle.  I  ibr- 
nt  to  send  it  I  am  now  at  Rdiobuigh;  and 
have  been  this  day  tunning  about  I  nm  pretty 
welL>» 

vEdiaboiili,  1^  AogiMt  ITTSL 

<<Pn  the  13Ui  I  left  Newq^e,  and  in  the  a& 
tembon  eame  to  Alnwick,  where  wo  were  treated 
with  great  civility  by  the  duke.  I  went  through 
the  apartmonta,  walked  on  the  wall,  and  climbed 
tho  towers.  That  night  ifo  lay  at  Belford,  and 
on  the  n^xt  night  came  to  Edinburgh  On  Sun- 
day (15th)  1  wenttotho  EnjgUshdapeL  After 
dinner,  Dr»  Robertson  eame  m,  and  promised  to 
show  me  the  place.  On  Monday,  I  saw  their 
pnblie  buildingp.  The  cathedral,  which  I  told 
Eobertaon  I  wished  to  see  because  it  had  onco 
been  a  chnreh,  the  courts' of  justice,  the  parli»- 
ment-honse^  the  advocate's  library,  tbs  repoeitoty 
of  lecorda,  the  collcfa  and  its  UMiy,  and  tho 
palace,  paitienlariy  the  old  tower  where  the  king 
of  Scotland  seized  David  Riatio  in  the  queen's 
preeenoe.  Moot  of  their  buildings  ave  very  moan ; 
and  tho  whole  town  bean  some  lesemblance  to 
the  old  part  of  Birminghara. 

<<Boewell  baa  very  handsome  and  spaciona 
rooms;  level  with  the  ground  on  one  side  of  tho 
hoQse,  and  on  the  other  four  stories  high. 

«At  dinner  on  Monday  weio  the  Dncheaa  of 
Dooglaa,  anold  lady  who  talks  broa4  Scotch  with* 
n  panly tick  voice,  tad  la  acaino  mdemtoPti  bj' 
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lier  own  conntrymeii ;  tiie  Lord  Chief  Baron,  Sir 
Adolphos  Ooghton,  and  many  more.  At  topper 
there  was  rach  a  conflux  of  company  that  I  eoald 
■carcely  support  the  tumult  I  MYe  nerer  heen 
well  in  the  whole  journey,  and  am  very  easily 
disordered/ 

**This  morning  I  saw  at  breakfast  Or.  Black- 
lock,  the  blind  poet,  wha  does  not  remember  to 
have  seen  light,  and  is  read  to  by  a  poor  scholar 
in  Latin,  Greek;  and  French.  He  was  originally 
a  poor  scholar  himself.  1  looked  on  Mm  witu 
reverence.  To>morrow  our  journey  begins :.  I 
know  not  when  1  shall  write  again.  I  am  but 
poorly." 

M  Bamii;  95ch  AngvM,  177& 

(*  Ao^st  I8tb,  I  passed  with  Boswell  the  Frith 
of  Forth,  and  began  our  journey.  In  the  passage 
we  observed  an  island,  which  I  persuaded  my 
companions  to  survey.  We  found  it  a  rock  some- 
what troublesome  to  olimb,  about  a  mile  long, 
and  half  a  mile  broad.  In  the  middle  were  the 
ruins  of  an  old  fort,  which  had  on  one  of  the 
■tones,  <  Marie-Re.  15^*  It  had  been  only  a 
Uock^house  one  story  hi<vh.  I  messured  two  apart- 
wsnts,  of  which  the  walls  were  entire,  and  found 
them  twenty-seven  feet  long,  and  twenty-three 
broad.  The  rqck  bad  some  grass  and  many 
thistles;  botb  eow$  and  sheep  were  grazing. 
There  was  a  spring  of  water.  Thename  is  Inc& 
keith.  L«ok  on  your  maps.  This  visit  took  about 
an  hour.  We  pleased  ourselves  with  being  in  a 
country  ail  our  own,  and  then'  went  back  to  the 
boat,  and  landed  at  Kinghom, »  mean  town  ;  and 
travelling  thspugh  Kirkaldie,  a  very  long  town 
meanly  built,  and  Cowpar,  which  I  could  not  see 
because  it  was  night,  we  came  late  to  St^  An- 
drew's, the  most  ancient  of  the  Scotch  universities, 
and  once  the  see  of  the  primate  of  Scotland.  The 
inn  was  full,  but  lodgings  were  provided  for  us  at 
the  house  of  the  prtxessor  of  rheterick,  a  man  of 
elegant  manners,  who  s)|»wed  us  in  the  momins 
thepoor  remains  of  a  stitely  cathedral,  demolished 
in  Knox's  reformation,  and  niw  only  to  be  imaged 
by  traibig  Its*  foundation,  and  contemplating  the 
little  ruins  that  are  left  Here  was  once  a  .reli- 
gious house.  Two  of  the  vaults  or  cellars  of  the 
sub-prior  are  even  yet  •  entire.  In  one  of  them 
lives  an  old  wohsan,  who  daims  an  hereditary 
residence  in  it,  boasting  that  her  husband  wasthie 
sixth  tenant  of  this  gloomy  mansion,  in  a  lineal 
vlescent,  and  claims  by  her  marriage  with  this  lord 
of  the  cavern  an  alliance  with  tM  Bruces.  Mr.- 
Botwell  stayed  awhile  to  interrogate  her,  because 
be  understood  her  language.  She  told  him.  that 
■he  and  her  cat  livei  together  j  that  she  had  two 
sons  somewhere,  who  might  perhaps  be  dead ; 
•that  when  there  were  auality  in  the  town,  notice 
was  taken  of  her,  and  that  now  she  was  neglected, 
1>ot  did  not  trouble  them.  Her  habiUtion  con- 
ttined  all  that  she  had ;  her  tuif  for  fire  was  laid 
■in  one  place,  and  her  balls  of  coal  dust  in  another, 
but  her  bed  seemed  to  be  dean.  Boswell  asked 
lier  if  she  never  heard  any  noises,  but  she  could 
tell  him  of  nothing  supernatural,  though  she  often 
wandered  in  the  night  among  the  graves  and  ruins, 
only  she  had  sometimes  notice  by  dreaois  of  the 
'death  of  her  relations.  We  then  tiewed  the  rs- 
«maina  of  a  oastle  on  the  margin  of  tho'saa,  in 


wrhkk  th4  aiehbishopa  naidedy  and 
Cardinal  Beatoun  was  killed. 

**  The  professors  who  happened  to  be  resident 
in  the  vacation  made  a  public  dinner,  and  treated 
us  very  kind^  and  reepectfullT.  They  showed  ua 
their  colleges^  in  one  of  which  there  is  a  libraiy 
that  for  lummousnesa  and  elegance  may  vie  at 
leaet  with  the  new  edifice  at  Streatham.  But 
learning  seems  not  to  prosper  among  them ;  one 
of  their  colleges  has  been  lately  alienated,  and  one 
of  their  churdies  lately  deserted.  An  czperincaC 
was  made  of  planting  a  shrabbery  in  the  cbnich, 
bnt  it  did  not  thrive. 

M  Why  the  place  sbonld  thus  fall  to  decay  I 
know  not:  for  education,  rach  as  is  bete  lo  be 
had,  is  eumcaently  cheap.  Their  term,  or  as  tbey 
caH  it  their  session,  lasts  seven  months  in  the  year, 
which  the  students  of  the  highest  rank  and  greatest 
expense  may  pass  here  for  twenty  pounds;  in 
which  are  included  board,  lodging,  books,  and  the 
continual  instruction  of  three  prcmseors. 

«<SOth.    We  left  St  Andrew's,  well 


with  our  reception,  and  classing  the  Frith  of  Tay 
came  to  Dundee,  a  dirty,  despicable  town.  We 
passed  afterwards  through  Aberbroth  wick,  &iDoas 
once  for  an  abbey,  of  which  there  are  only  a  few 
fragments  left;  but  those  fragments  testify  that 
the  fabrick  was  once  of  great  extent,  and  ef 
stupendous  magnificence.  Two  of  the  towers  era 
yet  standing,  though  shattered ;  into  one  of  tbem 
Boswell  dimbed,  but  found  the  stairs  broken :  the 
way  into  the  otbsr  we  did  not  see,  and  bad  net 
time  to  search  j  I  believe  it  might  be  aaoende^ 
but  the  top  J  thmk  is  open.^ 

«<  We  lay  at  Montroae,  a  neat  place,  with  a 
spadous  area  for  the  market,  and  an  elegant  town- 
bouse. 

«  21st  We  travelled  towards  Aberdeen,  an- 
other university,  and  in  the  way  dined  at  Lord 
Monboddo's,  the  Scotch  judge,  who  bas  lately 
written  a  strange  book  about  the  origin  oflangnage, 
m  which  he  traces  monkeys  up  to  men,  and  says 
that  in  some  countries  tne  human  species  have 
tails  like  other  bessts.  He  inquired  for  these  kmg- 
tsiled  men  of  Banks,  and  was  not  wdl  pleased 
that  they  had  not  been  found  in  all  his  peregiina^ 
tion.  He  talked  nothing  of  thi%  to  me,  and  I  hope 
we  oarted  friends ;  for  we  agreed  prettv  well,  ooiy 
we  disputed  in  adjusting  the  claims  «  merit  b^ 
tween  a  shopkeeper  of  London  and  a  savage  of 
the  American  wildernesses.  Our  opini<fns  werey 
I  think,  maintained  on  both  sides  witnont  full  con- 
▼iction.  Monboddo  declared  boldly  for  the 
sava^  and  I,  perhaps  for  thai  rcaaon,  sided  witk 
tbecitisen. 

VWe  came  late  to  Aberdeen,  whem  I 
foiind  my  dear  mistress's  letter ;  and  learned  that 
all  our  little  people  were  happily  recovered  of  tha 
measlea.    Every  part  of  your. letter  was  plea» 

ing- 

**  There  are  two  dties  of  the  namr  of  Aberdeen. 
The  old  town,  built  about  a  mile  inland,  once  the 
see  of  a  bishop,  which  contains  the  l^Lin^BCoUe^ 
and  the  remains  of  the  cathedral,  and  the  new 
town,  which  stands  for  the  sake  of  trade  upon  a 
frith  or  arm  of  the  sea,  so  that  ships  rest  agaiaat 
the  key, 

(« The  two  dties  have  their  sefaiate  mag|Mtrtte% 
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and  the  two  colleges  are  ia  effect  two  untvenitiee, 
which  confer  degrees  on  each  other. 

**  New  Aberdeen  is  a  large  town,  bnilt  slraost 
wholly  of  that  granite  whicn  is  used  for  the  new 
pavement  in  London,  whith,  haid  as  it  is,  they 
square  with  very Jittie  difficulty.  Here  I  first  saw 
%ne  Women  in  plaids.  The  plaid  makes  at  once  a 
hood  and  cloak,  without  cutting  or  sewing  mere- 
ly by  the  manner  of  drawing  the  opposite  sides 
over  the  shoulders.  The  maids  at  the  inns  run 
over  the  house  barefoot,  and  children,  not  Pressed 
in  rags,  go  without  shoM  or  stockings.  Shoes  are 
indeed  no(  yet  in  universal  use ;  they  came  late 
into  this  country.  One  of  the  pirofessors  told  iis, 
as  we  were  mentioning  a'fort  built  by  Cromwell, 
that  the  country  owed  much  of  its  present  industry 
to  Cromwell's  soldiers.  They  tau^  us,  said  hie, 
to  raise  cabbage  and  make  shoes.  How'they  lived 
without  shoes  may  yet  be  seen  ;'  but  in  thepassa^ 
through  villages,  it  seems  to  him  that  surveys  their 
sardens,  that  when  they  had  not  cabbage  they 
ba4  nothing. 

*<  Education  is  hete  of  the  same  pried  as  at  St 
Andrew's,  only  the  session  is  but  from  the  1st  of 
November  to  the  Ist  of  April.  The  academical 
buildings  seem  ratber  to  advance  than  decKne. 
7hey  snowed  their  libraries,  which  were  not  veiy 
splendid ;  but  some  manuscripts  Were  so  exquisite- 
ly penned,  that  I  wished  my  dear  mistress  to  have 
seen  them.  I  jiad  an  unexpected  pleasure,  by 
^ndinv  aa  old  acquaintance  now  profossor  of 
physick  in  the  Kin^s  college.  We  were  on  both 
sides  jglad  of  the  interview,  hating  not  seen  nor 
lerhaps  thought  on  ode  another  for  many  years ; 
ut  we  had  no  emulation,  nor  had  either  of  ns 
risen  to  the  others  enty,  and  oair  old  kindness 
was  easily  renewed.  I  hope  we  shall  never  try 
the  effbet  of  so  long  an  absence.** 

**  Inv«mert^  98tli  Aof .,  1T73.  h 
***  August  23d,  I  had  the  honour  of  attendincr 
the  Lord  Provost  of  Aberdeen,  and  was  presented 
with  the  freedom  of  the  city,  not  in  a  gold  Box, 
but  in  good  Latin.  Let  me  pay  Scotland  one  just 
praise !  There  was  no  officer  gaping  for  a  fee. 
This  could  have  been  said  of  no  city  on  the 
English  side  of  the  Tweed.  I  wore  my  patent  of 
freedom  pro  more  in  mv  hat,*  from  the  new  town 
to  the  old,  about  a  mile.  I  then  dined  with  my 
friend  thp  professor  of  physick  at  his  house,  And 
saw  the  lCing*s  college.  Boswell  was  very 
angry  that  the  4iberdeen  professors  wOold  not  talk. 
Wnen  t  was  at  the  Endiah  church  in  Aberdeen  I 
happened  to  be  espied  by  Lady  Di.  Mtddleton, 
whom  I  had  some  time  seen  in  London.  She 
told,  what  sfie  had  seen  to  Mr.  Boyd,  Lord  Errol's 
brother,  who  wrote  us  an  invitation  to  Lord 
Errors  house,  called  Slane^s  Castle^  We  went 
thither  ^on  the  nei;t  day  (24th  of  August),  ^nd 
fo.ond  a  house,  not  old,  except  but  one  tower, 
built  upon  the  margin  of  the  sea  upon  a  rock, 
scarce  accessible  from  the  sea.  At  one  corner  a 
tower  makes  a  perpendicular  continuation  of  the 
lateral  surface  of  the  rock,  so  that  it  is  impractica- 
ble to  walk  round :  the  house  inclosed  a  sc|uare 
court,  and  on  all  sides  within  the  court  is  a  piajEza 
or  gallery  two  stories  high.  We  came  in  as  we 
^ere  invited  to  dinner,  tnd  after  dinner  oflered  <o 
go ;  but  Lady  Enrol  sent  us  word  by  Mr.  Boyd. 
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that  if  he  went  before  Lord  Errol  came  hone  we 
most  never  be  for^en,  and  ordered  out  the  coach 
to  show  us  two  curiosities.  We  were  first  eon- 
duded  by  Mr.  Boyd  to  Donb.o^i»  or  the  yellow 
rook.  Cninbuys  is  a  rock  consisting  of  two  protu- 
berances, each  perhaps  one  hondfea  yards  round, 
joined  together  by  a  narrow  neck,  and  separated 
from  the  land  by  a  very  narrow  channel  or  gully. 
These  rocks  are  the  haunts  of  sea^fowl,  whose 
dang,  though  this  is  not  their  season,  we  beard  at 
a  distance.  The  eggs  and  the  young  are  gathered 
here  in  great  numbers  at  the  time  of  breeding. 
There  is  a  bird  here  ealled  a  ooote,  which,  though 
hot  much  bigger  than  a  duck,  lays  a  larger  egg 
tha»  a  goose.  We  went  then  to  see  the  Bailer  iv 
Boulloir  of  Buchan :  Buchan  is  the  name  of  the 
district,  and  the  Buller  is  a  small  creek  or  giilf,  ii»-- 
•0  which  the  sea  flows  through  an  arch  of  the  rodc. 
We  walked  round  it,  and  saw  it  black  at  a  great 
depth.  It  has  its  name  from  the  violeat  ebullition 
of  the  water,  when  high  winds  or  higb  tides  drive 
it  up  the  arch  into  tnd  basin.  Wslkhig  a  little 
further  1  spied  some  boats,  and  told  my  compan- 
ions that  we  would  go  into  the  Bullerand  examine 
it  There  was  no  denser ;  all  was  calm ;  we  weM 
through  the  arch,  and  found  ourselves  in  a  narrow 
gulf  surrotinded  by  craggy  rocks,  of  height  not 
stupendous,  hot  to  a  Me(fiSaipnean  visiter  uncom<» 
mon.  On  each  side  was  a  cave,  of  which  the 
fishermen  knew  not  the  extent,  in  whl^h  smug* 
glers  hide,  their  goods,  and  sometipaet  parties  of 
pleasure  Udce  a  dinner.** 

»8Ue,€lkBept,1773. 

*<  I  am  now  looking  on  the  sea  from  a  house  ol 
Sir  Alexander  Macoonald,  in^  the  lile  of  Skie. 
Little  did  I  once  think  of  seeing  this  region^  qb- 
seurity,  and  Iftik)  did  you  txice  expect  a  saluta|iot» 
from  Uus  verge  of  European  life.  1  have  now  tha 
pleasure  of  going  where  nobody  jgoes,  and  seeing 
what  nobodv  sees^  Our  design  is  to  visit  severd 
of  the  smaller  islands,  antf  tron  pass  over  io  the 
south  wes^  of  Sootlamt 

"  I  returned  from  the  sight  of  Bnller*s  dachaa 
to  Lord  Errol's,  and  having  seen  his  library,  had 
for  a  time  only  to  look  upon  the  sea,  which 
rolled  between  us  and  Norway.  Next  morning, 
August  25,  we  Continued  our  journey  through  a 
country  not  uncultivated,  but  so  denuded  of  its 
woods  that  in  all  this  journey  I  iiad  not  travelled 
a  hundred  yards  between  hedges,  or  seen  five 
treea  fit  for  the  carpenter.  A  few  small  planta- 
tions may  be  found,  but  I  bdieve  scarcely  any 
thirty  years  old ;  at  least,  as  I  do  not  forget  to 
tell,  they  are  all  posteriour  ta  the  untop.  This 
4lay  we  dined  witn  a  country  eentleroan,  who  has 
in  his  grounds. the  remains  <?  a  Druid's  temple, 
which  when  it  is  complete  is  nothing  more  than  a 
circle  or  double  circle  of  stones,  placed  at  equal 
distances,  with  a  fiat  stone,  perhaps  an  altar,  at  a 
certain  point,  and  a  stone  taller  tnan  the  rest  at 
the  opposite  point  The  tall  stone  is  erected  I 
think  at  the  south.  Of  these  circles  there  are 
mainy  irt  all  the  unfrequented  parts  of  the  island. 
The  inhabitants  of  these  parts  respect  them  as 
memartak  of  the  sepulture  of  some  illostrious  per- 
son.    Here  I  saw  a  few  trees.    We  lay  at  BamfC 

«  Atkgust  26th.  We  dined  at  Elgin,  where  wa 
saw  the  ruins  of  a  noble  cathedral ;  the  chapU»- 
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hooM  ifl  yet  tt&ndmg.  A  mat  part  of  Elgin  is 
kuilt  with  niiall  piteua  to  the  lower  atory.  We 
went  on  to  Poria,  over  tlra  heath  where  Macbeth 
met  the  witchea,  but  had  no  Wlvantare ;  only  in 
the  way  we  saw  for  the  firat  time  aoroe  houaea 
with  fruit  treea  about  them.  The  improvenienta 
of  the  Scotch  are  for  imanediate  pront;  they  do 
not  yet  think  it  ouite  worth  their  while  to  plant 
what  will  not  produce  aooiething  to  he  oaten  or 
•dd  in  a  very  bttle  tinne.    We  reated  at  Forte. 

*<A  very  great  proportion  of  the  people  are 
barefoot :  shMa  are  not  yet  considerea  aa  neoea- 
aariea  ot  life.  It  ia  atillthe  cttatom  to  aend  out 
the  eons  of  gentlemen  without  them  into  the  alreeta 
and  waya.  There  are  more  beggars  tfaah  I  ^ve 
ever  aeen  in  England ;  they  b^  if  not  ailently, 
yet  very  modeatly. 

**  Next  day  we  came  to  Nairn,  a  miaeiabla 
town,  but  a  royal  burgh,  of  which  the  chief  an- 
nual magiatrate  ia  atyled  lord  provost  In  the 
neighboorheid  we  aaw  thocaatle  of  the  old  Thane 
of  Cawdor.  There  ia  one  ancient  tower  with  ita 
battlements  and  winding  staiia  yet  remaining :  the 
reet  of  the  houae  is,  though  not  modem,  of  later 
erection. 

^  On  the  ttth  we  went  to  Fort  George,  which 
ia  accounted  the  moat  tegular  fortificatioo  in  the 
island.  The  major  Kif  artillery  walked  with  ua 
round  the  walla,  and  ahowed  ua  the  principlea 
upon  whioh  every  part  waa  oonstractad,  and  the 
way  in  whieh  it  could  be  defended.  We  dined 
witk  the  governor.  Sir  Eyre  Coote,  and  hie  ofll- 
cers.  It  was  a  verypleaaant  and  instructive  day^ 
but  liothing  puts  my  nonoured  mistress  out  of  my 
mind. 

*<  At  nigM  we  came  to  Invemeaa,  the  laat  con« 
aiderable  town  in  the  north,  where  we  stayed  ell 
the  next  da3r,  for  it  waa  Sunday,  add  saw  the  ru- 
ins of  what  is  called  Macbeth*B  castleu  It  never 
was  a  large  house,  but  waa  strongly  situated. 
From  Invemeaa  we  were  to  travel  on  horaeback. 

**  August  30th.  We  aet  out  with  four  horses. 
We  had  two  Highlandera  to  ran  1^  uSf«irho  were 
active,  officious,  civil,  and  hardy.  Our  journey 
was  for  many  milea  along  a  militaiy  way  made 
upon  the  banks  of  Lou^  Ness^  a  water  about 
eighteen  milea  long,  but  not  I  think  half  a  mile 
broad.  Our  horaea  were  not  bad»  and  the  way 
was  very  pleasant ;  the  rock  out  of  whioh  the 
road  waa  cut  waa  covered  with  .biroh  treea,  fern 
and  heath.  The  lake  below  waa  beating  ita  bank 
by  a  gentle  wind,  and  the-rocka  beyond  the  wa« 
ter  on  the  right  atood  aometimea  horrid  and  wild, 
and '  aometimea  opened  into  a  kind  of  bay,  in 
which  there  waa  a  spot  of  cultivated  ground  Tel- 
low  with  com.  In  one  part  of  the  war  we  ha<l 
trqsa  on  both  aidea  for  pemapa  half  a  mile.  Such 
a  length  of  ahade  perhapa  Scotland  cannot  show 
in  any  other  place. 

<*  YOU  are  not  to  auppeae  that  hereare  to  be 
anjT  more  towrta  or  inna.  We  came  to  a  eottage 
which  they  called  Ae  generate  hut,  where  we 
alighted  to  dine,  and  had  esgs  and  Iwcon,  and 
mutton  with  wine,  ram  and  whiskey.  I  had 
water. 

<*  At  a  bridge  over  the  river,  whiekrans  into 
the  Ness,  the  rocks  rise  on  three  skies,  with  a  A 
Mctiott  almost  perpendicular,  to  a  great  hei^t ; 


they  are  in  part  covered  with  trees^and  ezlttbil  a 
kind  of  dreadful  magnificence — standing  like  the 
barriesB  of  nature  placed  to  keep  different  otders 
of  being  in  perpetual  separation.  Near  this  bridge 
is  the  Fall  of  FkU9,  a  famous  cataract,  of  whidb, 
by  clamberifig  over  the  rocka,  we  obtained  a 
view.  The  water  was  low,  and  therefore  we  had 
onlv  the  pleasure  of  knowing  that  rain  would 
make  it  at  once  pleasing  and  formidable  :  there 
will  then  be  a  mighty  flood,  foaming  aloii'  a 
rocky  channel,  freqaenily  obetmcted  by  piotuber- 
aocea  and  ciasperated  by  reverberation,  at  last 
precipitated  with  a  sudden  descent,  and  lost  in  the 
depth  of  a  ^oomy  chaavu 

We  came  somewhat  late  to  Fort  Augustns, 
where  the  liei|tenan^>£Overoor  met  ua  beyond  the 
gatea,  and  apok>gisea  th^t  at  that  hour  be  could 
not  by  -the  rules  of  the  garriso6  admit  ua  other- 
wiae  than  at  a  narrow  door,  which  only^  one  caa 
enter  at  a  time.  We  were  well  entertained  and 
well  lodged,  and  next  morning,  after  having 
viewed  the  fort,  we  pursued  our  journey. 

**  Our  way  now  lay  over  mountaina,  which  an 
not  to  be  passed  by-climbing  them  directly,  but 
by  traversing,  so  that  as  we  went  forward  vs 
saw  our  baggage  followibg  ua  below  in  a  diredioA 
exactly  contrary.  There  ia  in  these  waya  muck 
labour  but.  little  dangec,  and  perhapa  other  places 
of  whioh  very  terrific  representations  are  made  aie 
not  in  themselves  more  formidable.  Theao  roads 
l|ave  aU  been  made  by  hoiking  the  rock  away 
withvpickaxes,  or  bursting  it  .with  gunpowder; 
The  stones  so  separated  are  often  piled  looee  as  a 
wall  by  -the  way-side.  We  saW  an  inscription 
importing  the  year  in  which  one  of  the  regiments 
made  two  thousand  yards  of  the  road  eastward. 

**  After  tedioua  travel  of  some  hours,  we  came 
to  what  I  believe  we  mnat  call  a  ^age,  a  place 
where  then  were  three  huts  built  of  turiT,  at  one 
«f  which  we  were  to  have  our  dinner  and  our  bed, 
for  we  could  not  reach  any  better  place  that  nighL 
This  place  i^  called  EnocVf  n  Glenmoiriaon.  The 
house  in  which  we  kxlged  was  diatingnidicd  by  a 
chimney,  the  rest  had  only  a  hole  for  the  smoke. 
Hera  we  had  eggs,  and  mutton,  and  a  chicken, 
and  a  sauaage,  and  rum.  In  the  afternoon  tea 
waa  made  by  a  very  decent  eiri  in  a  printed  linen. 
She  ennged  me  aamuch  that  I  made  her  a  pn* 
aent  of  Cw^ei's  arithmetieL** 

tt  Skle,  14t]i  Bepmnber,  ITOL 
*^  The  poat,  which  cornea  but  once  a  week  into 
theae  parts,  is  so  soon  to  go  thaTl  have  not  lims 
to  go  on  where  I  left  off  in  mv  last  Igtter.  I  Jiave 
been  several  days  in  the  island  of  Kaaraa,  and  am 
now  again  ia  the  Isle  of  Skie,  but«t  the  other 
end  of  It 

"  Skie  is  almost  equally  difided  between  the 
two  great  Ikrailiea  of  Macdonald  and  Madeod, 
other  proprietors  having  only  small  distriote.  The 
two  great  lords  do  not  know  within  twenty  aqoMi 
miles  the  contents  of  their  own  territories. 

u  I : iiept  up  but  ill  the  reputation  of 

Highland  hospHslity.  We  are  now  with  Madeod, 
^uite  at  the  other  end  of  the  iaiand,  where  there 
is  a  fine  young  gentleman  and  fine  la&sL    The 

1  [Btr  Alezander  Maodoaald^-^o.] 
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Mies  are  stadying  En^.  I  htve  a  cold,  and  am 
miserably  deaf,  and  am  tioubleBoi|le  to  Ladr 
Macledd.  I  fon^  her  to  speak  load,  but  ahe  will 
Beidoai  speak  lood  enough. ' 

«  Raarsa  is  an  island  ^boat  fifben  mitea  long 
and  two  broad,  under  the  dominion  of  one  gentle- 
man, who  has  three  sons  and  ten  daagbters :  the 
eldest  is  the  beauty  of  thia  part  oCthe  world,  and 
has  been  polished  at  Edinburgh.  They  sing  and 
dance,  and  without  expense  have-apoii  their  taUe 
most  of  what  sea,  air,  or  earth  can  affi>rd.  I  in- 
tended to  have  written  about  Raaisa,  but  the  post 
wiH  not  wait  longer  than  wlule  I  send  my  con^ 
plimenta  to  my  dear  master  and  Uttle    * 


('  sue,  nut  September,  ITTX 
*<  I  am  80  Teyed  at  the  necesaaly  of  sending 
yesterday  so  short  a  letter,  Ihat  I  purpose  to  get  a 
long  letter  beforehand  by  writing  something  eve^y 
day,  which  I  may  the  more  easily  do»  as  a  oold 
makes  me  now  too  deaf  to  take  the  fisuat  pleaaore 
in  conversation.  h»dj'  Madeod  is  very  ^ood  to 
me ;  and  the  place  at  which  we  now  are  is  equal 
in  strength  of  situation,  in  the  wildemesa  of  the 
adjacent  country,  and  in  the  plenty  and  elegance 
of  the  domestick  entertainment,  to  a  castle  in 
Qothick  romances^  ThO'Sea  with  a  little  bland 
is  before  us.  Cascades  play  within  view.  Close 
to  the  house  is  the  formidable  skeleton  of  an  old 
castle,  probably  Da|iish;  and  the  whole  maa% 
of  buUdmg  stands  upon  a  protuberance  of  rook, 
inaccessible  till  of  late  but  by  a  pair  of  stairs  on 
the  sea^side,  and  secure  in  ancient  timea  against 
any  enemy  that  was  likeW  to  invade  the  kingdom 
ofSkie. 

<*  Macleod  has  offered  me  an  island.    If  it  were 
not  too  far  off;  X  should  hardly  refuse  it    Mf 
island  would  be  pleasantef  than  Brighthelmatone, 
if  you  and  my  master  could  o»me  to  it ;  but 
cannot  think  it  pleasant  to  live  quite  aloq*, 


That  I  should  be  elated  by  the  dominion  of  an 
island  to  forgetfuln^ss  of  my  friends  at  Streatham 
I  cannot  believe,  and  I  hope  never  to  deserve  tliat 
they  should  be  willing  to  torget  me. 

**  It  has  happened  tnat  I  have  been  often  recog- 
nized in  my  journey  where  I  did  not  expect  it 
At  Aberdten  I  found  «ie  of  mj  acquaintance 
professor  of  physick  ;  turning  aaide  to  dine  with 
a  country  gentleman,  1  was  owned  at  table  by 
one  who  had  seen  me  kt  a  philosophical  lecture ; 
at  Macddnald's  I  was  claimed  by  a  naturalist, 
who  wanders  #bout  the  islands  to^piek  up  curiosi- 
tiea;  and  I  had  once  in  London  attracted  the 
notice  of  LaAy  Macleod.  I  wiU  now  go  on  with 
my  accovnt 

"  The  Highland  giri  made  tea,  and  looked  and 
talked  not  melegantly.  Her  father  Was  by  no 
means  as  isnorant  or  a  weak  man.  There  were 
books  in  the  cottage,  among  which  were  some 
Tol«raes  of  Pridei^ux^s  Connexion.  This  mtn's 
conversation  we  were  glad  of  while  we  staif). 
Be  had  been  out,  as  they  call  it,  in  /br(y-)l«e,  and 
etill  retained  his  old  opinions.  He  was  going  to 
America, 'iMcause  hit  rent  waa  raised  beyond 
what  he  thoi;^ht  himself  able  to  pay.        , 

**  At  night  our  beds  were  made,  but  we  had 
■ome  diflkolty  in  persuading  oumelvea  to  lie  down 


in  them,  though  we  bad  not  on  ov  own  sheets ; 
at  last  we  ventured,  and  I  slept  very  soundly  in 
the  vale  of  Glenmorrison,  amidst  tfaie  rocks  md 
mountaina.  Next  morning,  our  landlord  lik^  ua 
so  well,  that  he  walked  some  miles  with  ua  for 
oar  company,  throu|^  a  country,  so  wild  and  bar* 
ren,  that  the  proprietor  does  not,  with  all  hia  prea- 
sure  upon  his  tenants,  raise  more  than  four  hundred 
pounds  a  year  for  near  one  hundred  square  miles^ 
or-  sixty  thousand  acrea.  He  let  ua  know  that  he 
had  forty  head  of  black  cattle^  an  hundred  soats, 
and  an  hundred  sheep,  upoh  a  farm  that  be  re- 
membered let  at  five  pounds  a  year,  but  for  which 
he  now  paid  twenty.  He  told  ua  some  stories  of 
their  mareh  into  England.  At  last  he  leCius,  and  * 
we  went  forward,  winding  among  mountains^ 
aometimes  green  and  sometimes  nakwi,  commonly 
so  steep  a».not  eaaily  to  be  climbed  by  the  greatest 
vigour  and  activity.  Our  way  Was  often  crossed 
by  little  rivulets,  and  we  were  entertained  with 
small  atreams  trickling  from  the  rockv,  which  tS^ 
ter  heavy  rains  must  be  tremendous  torrents. 

"  About  noon  we  came  to  a  small  glen,  so  they 
call  a  valley,  which  compared  with  other  places 
appeared  neb  and  fertile ;  here  our  guides  desired 
us  to  stop,  that  the  horses  mi^t  graze^  for  the 
journey  waa  very  laborious,  and  no  more  grass 
would  be  found.  We  made  no  difficulty  of  com- 
pliance, and  I  sat  down  to  take  notes  on  a  green 
bank,  with  a  small  stream  running  at  my  feet,  in 
the  midst  of  savage  solitude,  with  mountains  bo- 
fore  me,  tnd  on  either  hand  covered  with  lieath. 
I  Nk>ked  axpund  me^  and  wondered  that  1  waa  not 
more  affected,  bat  the  mind  is  not  at  all  times 
easily  ready  to  be  put  in  motion.  If  my  mis- 
tresa  and  master  ana  Cloeeney  bad  been  there, 
we  ahould  have  produced  some  reflections  among 
us,  either  poetical  or  philosophicai ;  for  though 
solitude  be  the  ndrse  of  woe,  conversation  is  ofteo 
^  the  parent  of,  remarka  and  discoveries. 

'^In  about  an  hour  we  remounted,  and  pursued 
our  journey.  The  lake  bv  which  we  had  traveU 
li9d  for  sowe  time  endea  in  a  river,  which  we 
passed  bva  bridge,  and  came  to  another  glen,  with 
a  collection  of  huts,  called  Auknashealds.  The 
huts  were  gdherally  built  of  ctoda  of  earth,  held 
tc^ther  by  the  intertexture  of  tegetable  fibres,  of 
wm^  earth  thera  are  great  levels  in  Scotland, 
wliich  they  call  mosses.  Moss  in  Scotland  is  bog 
m  Ireland,  and  moas-trooper  is  bog-trotter.  There 
was,  however,  one  hut  built  of  loose  stones,  piled 
up  with  great  thickness  into  a  strong  thou^  not 
solid  wall.  From  this  house  we  obtahfied  some 
great  pails  of  milk :  and '  having  broii^ht  bread 
with  us,  were  very  liberally  regaled.  The  inhabi- 
ttnts,  a  very  coarse  tribe,  ignorant  of  any  language 
flut  Erse,  nthered  so  faat  about  us,  that  if  we  had 
not  had  Highlanders  with  us,  they  might  hat^e 
caused  more  alarm  than  pleasure,  tney  are  called 
the  Clan  of  Macrae. 

«<  We  had  been  told  that  nothing  gratified  the 
Highlandera  s6  much  as  snnff  and  tobacco,  and 
had  accordingly  stored  ourselves  with  both  at 
Fort  Augustus.  Boswell  opened  his  treasure,  and 
gave  them  each  a  piece  of  tobacco-roll.  We  had 
more  bread  than  we  could  eat  for  the  present,  and 
Wire  more  liberal  than  provident  Boswell  out 
it  in  slices,  and  gave  them  an  opportunity  of 
tttsting  wbeattt)  bread  for  the  first  Ume,    lij^ 
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got  some  titlfpence  Ibr  a  shilling,  and  made  op 
ue  defidenciea  ofBoflweiridistnbotion/  who  had 

Si^en  some  money  among  (he  children.  We  then 
irected  that  the  mistress  df  the  stone  house  should 
be  asked  what  ire  must  pay  her :  she,  who  per- 
haps had  ne^er  before  sold  any  thing  but  cattle, 
knew  not,  1  believe,  well  what  to  ask,  and  re- 
ferred herself  to  us.  We  oblised  her  to  make 
some  demand,  and  one  of  the  Eljighlanders  settled 
the  account  with  her  at  a  shilhng.  One  of  the 
men  advised  her,  muh  the  cunning  that  clowns 
nevec  can  be  without,  to  ask  more ;  but  she  said 
that  a  shilling  was  enough.  .  We  gave  her  half-a- 
crown,  and  she  offered  part  of  it  again.  The 
Macraes  were  so  well  pleased  with  our  behaviour, 
that  they  declared  it  tfie  best  day  they  had  seen 
since  the  time  of  the  old  Laird  of  Macleod,  who 
1  suppose,  like  us,  stopped  io  their  valley  as  he 
was  travelling  to  Skie. 

**  We  were  mentiontne  this  view  of  the  Higb- 
tandei*s  life  at  Macdondd*s,  and  mentioning  the 
Macraes  with  some  degree  of  pity,  when  a  High- 
land lady  informed  us  that  we  might  spare  our 
tenderness,  for  she  doubted  not  but  the  womart 
who  supplied  us  with  milk  was  mistress  of  thir- 
teen or  fourteen  milch  cows. 

"  f  cannot  foibear  to  interrupt  my  narrative. 
Boswell,  wiUi  some  of  his  troublesome  kindness, 
bas  informed  this  family  and  reminded  md  that 
the  18th  of  September  is  my  birthday.  The  re- 
turn of  m^  birthday,  if  I  remember  it,  fills  me 
with  thoughts  which  it  seems  to  be  the  gen^l 
care ofhumanity  to  escape.  I  can  noiir look  baok 
upoil  threescore  and  four  years,  in  which  little  has 
been  done,  and  little  has  been  enjoyed ;  a  life 
diversified  by  misery,  spent  part  in  the  sluggish- 
ness of  penury,  ana  part  under  the  violence  of 
Sun,  in  gloomy  discontent  or  innortunate  distress, 
nt  perhaps  I  a.m  better  than  1  snould  have  been  if 
I  bad  been  less  afflicte4  With  this  I  will  try  to  ^  > 
he  content 

**  In  proportion  as  there  is  less  pleasure  in  re- 
trtepective  considerations,  the  niind  ft  more  dis- 
posed to  wander  forward  into  futurilf ;  but  at 
sixty-four  what  promises,  however  Uberal,  of  im- 
aginary goods,  can  futurity  venture  to  make  7  yet 
something  will  be  always  promised,  and  some 
promises  will  always  be  credited.  I  am  hoping 
and  I  am  praying  that  I  may  live  better  in  the 
time  to  come,  whether  long  or  short,  than  1  hate 
yet  lived,  and  in  the  solace  of  that  nop«  endeav- 
our to  repose.  Dear  Gtueeney's  day  is  next  I 
hope  she  at  sixty-four  will  have  leas  to  regret 

'*!  will  now  comblun  no  more,  but  tell  mj 
mistress  of  my  travels. 

"  After  we  left  the  Macraes^  we  travelled  OD 
through  a  countn^  like  that  which  we  passed  in 
the  morning.  The  Highlands  are  very  uniform, 
for  there  is  little  variety  in  universal  barrenness. 
The  rocks,  however,  are  not  all  naked :  some 
have  ^rass  on  their  sides,  and  birches  and  alders 
on  thetr  tops ;  and  in  the  valleys  are  often  broad 
and  clear  streams,  which  have  little  depth,  and 
commonly  run  very  quick :  the  channels  are  made 
by  the  violence  of  the  wintry  floods  ^  the  quick- 
ness of  the  stream  is  in  proportion  to  the  declivity 
of  the  descent,  and  the  breadth  of  the  channel 
makes  the  water  shallow  in  a  dry  season. 

^Tbere  an  red  deer  and  roebucks  in  (Jn  i 


mountains ;  but  we  founi  Only  goats  in  the  md, 
and  had  very  little  entertainment  as  we  tmYsiled 
either  for  the  eye  or  ear.  Thef«  are,  I  ^ncy,  no 
singing  birds  in  the  Hij^lalids. 

**  Towards  niftht  we  came  to  a  rery  ibnnidafale 
hill  called  RaHiken^  Which  we  climbed  with  more 
difficulty  than  we  had  yet  experienced,  and  st 
last  came  to'Glanelg,  a  place  on  the  sea-side  op- 
posite to  Skie.  We  were  by^is  time  weary  and 
disgusted ;  nor  wasonr  humour  much  men<Kd  by 
our  inn,  which,  though  it  was  built  of  lime  and 
slate,  the  Hizhlander's  description  of  a  bouse 
which  hethipks  magnificent,  had  n^tber  wio^ 
bread,  e^s,  nor  any  thing  that  we  could  eat  «r 
drink.  When  we  were  taken  up  staim^  a  diity 
fellow  bounced  out  of  the  bed  where  one  of  us 
was  to  lie.  Boswell  blustered,  but  nothing  coeid 
Be  got  At  last  a  gentleman  in  the  neighbotirfaocd, 
who  heard  of  our  arrival,  sent  us  ram  and  white 
su^r.  Boswell  was  now  prorided  for  in  pert ; 
and  the  landlord  prepared  some  matton-cnops, 
which  we  could  not  eat,  and  killed  two  bens,  of 
which  Boswell  made  his  servant  broil  a  limb,  nidi 
what  effect  I  know  not  We  had  a  leinon  and  a 
piece  of  bread,  which  supplied  me  with  my  sop- 

Ser.    When  the  repast  was  ended,  we  began  Is 
eliberate  upon  bea.  "Mrs.  Boswell  had  warned 
us  that  we  should  eateh  tomcf  Atng,  and  bad  givee 

us  $heett  for  our  teettrity  /  for and 

'•^ .  she  said,  came^  back  from  Skie  so 

scratching  tnemselves. '  I  thoueht  sheets  a  slea- 
der  defence  against  the  confederacy  with  which 
we  were  threatened,  and  by  this  fime  oor  High- 
landers had  found  a  pfkce  where  they  could  get 
tome  hay.  I  ordered  hay  to  be  laki  thick  upoa 
the  bed,  utid  slept  upon  it  m  my  great  cost 
Boswell  laid  sheets  unon  his  bed,  and  reposed 
in  linen  like  a  gentleman.  The  horses  were 
turned  out  to  gfass,  with  a  man  to  watdi  them. 
The  hilt  Rattiken  and  the  inn  at  Glanelg  were 
the  onHr  things  of  wbiph  we,  or  tmTeUeis  yet 
more  aelicate,  could  find  any  pretensions  to 
complain, 

« September  3d,  I  rose  rustling  from  the 
hay,  and  went  to  tea,  which  I  foreet  whether  wf 
found  or  brought  We  saw  the  Isle  of  Skie  be- 
fore us,  darkening  the  horizon  with  its  rodLV 
coast  A  bcNst  was  procured,  and  we  launched 
into  one  of  the' straits  of  tile  Atlantick  neean.  We 
had  a  passage  of  about  twelve  miles  to  the  poist 

where 1  resided,  having  come  from  his 

seat  in  the  middle  of  the  iihnd  to  a  small  bouse 
on  the  shore,  as  we  believe,  that  be  might  with 
less  reproach  entertain  us  meanly.*  If  he  aspM 
to  meanness,  his  retrograde  ambition  was  coia- 
plfltely  ^tilled ;  but  he  did  not  succeed  equsny 
m  escaping  reproach.  He  had  no  <;ook,  nor  l 
suppose  much  provision,  nor  had  the  lad^  the 
#Dmmon  aecencies  of  her  tea-tabf e :  we  picked 
up  our  su^^  with  our  fingers.  Boswell  was  very 
angry,  and  reproached  him  with  his  imps^per  par- 
simony :  I  did  not  much  reflect  upon  the  conouet 
of  a  man  with  whom  I  was  not  likely  to  convene 
as  long  at  any  other  time: 

**  You  will  now  expect  that*  I  should  ^ve  yon 
some  account  of  thp  Isle  of  Skie,  of  which,  though 
I  have  been,  twelve  days  upon  i^  I  kave  little  to 

'  1  [Blr  iBenndsr  lfiedDaald.-^Cn.l 
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my.  It  ifl  an  Island,  pfrhapa  §Ay  miles  lon^,  so 
much  indented  by  inlets  of  tlie  sea  that  there  is  no 
part  of  it  removea  from  the  water  more  than  six 
mites.  No  part  that  I  hare  seen  is  plain :  yon  are 
lAnrays  climbing  or  descendinA^  and  etery  step  is 
upon  rock  or  mire.  A  w«K  upon  ploaghed 
ground  in  England  is  a  dance  upon  carpets  com- 
pared to  the  toilsome  drudgery  of  wandering  io 
Skie,  There  is  neither  town  nor  nUafe  in  the 
island,  nor  have  I  seen  any  house  but  Macleod'a, 
that  is  not  much  below  your  habitation  at  Bright- 
he!  mstone.  In  the  mountains  there  are  stagi  and 
roebucks,  but  no  hares  and  few  rabbits ;  nor  have 
I  seen  any  thing  that  interested  me  as  a  zoologist, 
except  an  otter,  bigger  than  I  thought  an  otter 
Gould  have  been. 

*  You  are  perhaps  imagining  that  I  am  with- 
drawn from  the  gay  and  the  busy  world  into  re- 
^ons  of  peace  ana  pastoral  felicity,  and  am  en- 
joying the  reliquee  ef  the  golden  age ;  that  I  am 
aurreyins  Nature^s  magnificence  from  a  mounlsiin, 
or  remarking  her  minuter  beautiea  on  the  flowery 
banks  of  a  windins  rivulet :  that  I  am  invigomtang 
myself  in  thesurtshine,  oruelightlng-my  imagina- 
tion with  b^ing  bidden  from  the  invasion  of  human 
evils  and  human  passions  in  the  darkness  of  a 
thicket ;  that  I  am  busy  m  gathering  shefls  and 
pebbles  on  the  shore,  or  contemplative  on  a  rock, 
from  which  I  look  upon  the  water,  and  consider 
bow  many  waves  am  rolling  between  atb  and 
Streatham. 

<'The  use  of  travelling  is  to  resulalte  imag[ina- 
tion  bv  reality,  and  mstead  of  thinking  how  tfings 
may  be,  to  see  them  m  they  are.  Here  are 
mountains  which  I  should  once  have  climbed } 
but  to  climb  steeps  is  now  very  laborious,  and  to 
descend  them  danserous ;  and  I  am  now  oontMt 
with  knowing  that  by  scrambling  up  a  rock- 1  shall 
only  see  other  rocks,  and  a  wider  circuit  of  barren 
desolation.  Of  streams  we  have  here  a  sufBcient 
number ;  but  they  murmur  not  upon  pebbles,  but 
upon  rocks.  Of  flowers,  if  Chloris  herself  wtore 
here,. I  could  present  her  only  with  the  bloom 
of  heath.  Of  lawns  and  thickets,  he  must  read 
that  woAld  knoi^  them,  for  here  is  little  sun  and 
no  shade.  On  the  sea  I  look  from  my  window^ 
but  am  not  much  tempted  to  the  shore  ;  for  since 
I  came  to  this  island,  almost  every  breath  of  air 
has  been  •  storm,  and,  what  is  worsen  a  storm 
with  all  its  severity,  but  without  itf  {nagnificence ; 
for  the  sea  is  here  so  broken  into  diannels,  that 
there  is  not  a  sufficient  volume  of  watar  either  for 
lofty  surges  or  a  loud  roar.   • 

"On  September  6th  we  left  Macdonald's  to 
visit  Raarsa,  the  island  which  I  have  already  men- 
tioned. We  were  to  cross  part  of  Skie  on  horse- 
back— a  mode  of  travelling  very  uncomfortable, 
for  the  road  is  so  narrow,  where  any  road  can  be 
found,  that  onty  one  can  go,  and  so  craggy  that 
the  attention  can  never  be  ren^ted :  it  allows, 
therefore,  neither  the  gaie^  of  conversation,  nor 
the  laxity  of  soUtude ;  nor  bas  it  in  itself  the 
amusement  of  much  variety,  as  it  aflbrds  only  all 
the  possible  transpositions  of  bog,  rock,  and  rivulet 
Twelve  mites,  by  computation,  make  a  reasoaable 
journey  for  a  day. 

**  At  night  we  came  to  a  tenant's  boost,  of  the 
first  rank  of  tenants,  whe^  we  were  entertained 
better  than  at  the  landkml'i.    There  wen  books,  ^ 
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both  English  and  Latin.  •  Company  gathered 
about  us»  andwe  heard  some  talk  of  the  second- 
sight,  and  some  talk  of  the  events  of  forty-fio^^ 
a  year  which  will  not  soon  be  forgotten  among 
the  islanders.  The  next  day  we  were  confiiiea 
by  a  storm.  The  company^  I  think,  increiised, 
and  our  entertainment  wu  not  only  hospitable  but 
elegant  At  nisht,  a  minister's  sister,  in  venr  fine 
brKade,  song  Erse  songs :  I  wished  to  know 
the  meaning,  out  the  Highlanders  am  not  much 
used  to  scholastick  question^  ^nd  no  translationa 
eould  be  obtained. 

«Next  day,  September  8th,  the  weather  al- 
lowed uft  to  depart;  a  good  boat  was  provided 
for  us,  and  we  went  to  Raarsa  under  the  conduct 
of  Mr.  Malcolm  Madeod,  a  eentleman  who  con- 
ducted Prince  Charlia  throu^  the  mountains  in 
his  distresses.  .  The  prince,  he  says,  was  more 
active  than  himielf ;  they  wpre,  at  least,  one 
night  without  any  shelter. 

*<  The  wind  blew  enough  to  give  the  boat  a 
kind  of  dancing  agitation,  ipd  in  about  throe  or 
four  hours  we  arrived  at  Raarsa,  whero  we  wero 
met  by  the  laird  and  his.  friends  upon  the  shm«. 
Raarsa,  for  such  is. his  title,  is  master  of  two 
islands ;  upon  the  smaller  of  which,  called  Rona, 
he  has  only  flocks  and  herds.  Rona  gives  title 
to  his  eldest  son.  The  money  which  he  raises 
annually  by  rent  from  all  his  dominions,  which 
contain  at  least  fifty  thousand  acres,  is  not  believed 
to  exceed  two  hundred  and  fifty  pounds ;  but  as 
he  keeps  a  large  fkrm  in  his  own  hands,  he  sells 
ev«ry  year  great  numbers  of  cattle,  which  add  to 
his  rovenue,  and  hb  table  is  furnished  from  the 
farm  and  from  the  sea,  with  very  little  expense, 
except  for  those  thinge  this  country  does  not  pro- 
duo«,  and.  of  those  m  is  very  liberA  The  wine 
c'uoulatea  vigorously,  and  the  tea,  chocolate,  and 
cofiee,  however  Aey  aro  got,  ara  always  at  hand. 

*'  We  are  this  morning  trying  to  get  out  of 
Skie.** 

**  Bkie,  Mih  Bepcember,  1773. 

^I  «m  still  in  Skie.  0o  you  ramember  the 
song  7 

JBvery  Uand  Is  a  priioo 
fitrongly  guarded  by  th«  aea  1 

We  have  at  one  time 'no  boat,  and  at  another 
majchave  too  mneh  wind  ;  but  of  our  receptien 
hme  we  have  no  reason  to  complain.  We  aro 
DOW  with  Colonel  Macleod,  in  a  more  pleasant 
place  than  I  thought  Skie  could  afibrd.  Now  to 
the  narrative. 

**  We  wera.received  at  Raarsa  on  the  sea-side, 
and  after  clambering  with  some  difficulty  over  the 
rocks— a  labour  which  the  travellet^  wherever  he 
reposes  himself  on  land,  must  in  these  islands  be 
contented  to  endure — we  were  introduced  into 
the  house,  which  ope  of  the  company  called  the 
Court  of  Raarsa,  with  politeness  which  not  the 
Court  of  Versailles  could  have  thought  defective. 
The  houae  is  not  large,  though  we  were  told  in 
oi|r  passage  that  it  had  eleven  fine  rooms ;  nor 
magntficently  furnished,  but  our  utensils  were 
most  commonly  silver.  We  went  up  into  a 
dinin^room  aliont  aa  large  as  your  blue  room, 
where  we  had  something  given  us  to  eat,  and  tea 
and  cofiee. 

**  Raarsa  himself  is  a  man  of  no  inelegant  ap- 
paaiance,  and  of  mannen  uncommonly  refined 
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Lady  Raana  inakef  no  reiy  stibliind  appearance 
for  a  Boverei^  but  is  a  good  houeewifo,  and  a 
very  prudent  and  diligent  condactreas  of  her  fami- 
ly. Miss  Plon  Macleod  is  a  celebvted  beauty, 
has  been  admired  at  Eoinburgfa,  dresses  her  bead 
very  high,  and  has  manners  so  lady-like  that  I 
wish  her  bead-dresi  wa^  lower.  The  rest  of  the 
nine  girls  are  all  pretty  ;  the  youngest  is  between 
Gtneeney  and  Lucy.  The  voungest  boy  of  four 
years  old  runs  barefoot,  and  wandered  with  us 
over  the  rodLS  to  see  a  milL  I  b^eve  he  would 
walk  on  that  rough  ground  wilttiout  shoes  ten 
miles  in  a  day. 

The  Laiid  of  Raana  has  ioiiielMMi  disputed 
the  chiedaliiry  of  the  clan  with  Madeod  of  Skie ; 
but  being  much  inferior  in  extent  of  possessions, 
has,  I  suppose,  been  forced  to  desist  Raarsa 
and  its  provintes  have  descended  to  Us  present 
possessor  through  a  soeceBsion  of  four  hundred 
years  without  any  increase  or  diminution.  It 
was  indeed  lately  m  danm  of  forfeiture,  but  the 
old  laird  joined  some  ^ruienoe  with  his  seal,  and 
when  Pnnce  Charles  landed  m  Scotland  made 
over  his  estate  to  his  son,  the  present  laird,  and 
led  one  hundred  men  of  Raarsa  into  the  field, 
with  oflkera  of  his  own  family.  Eighty-six  only 
came  back  after  the  last  battle.  The  prince  was 
hidden,  in  his  distress,  two  nights  at  Raarsa ;  and 
the  king^s  troops  burnt  the  whole  country,  and 
killed  some  of  the  cattlob 

*'You  may  guess  at  the  opinions  that  prevail 
in  thid  country :  they  are,  howevar,  content  with 
fiffhting  for  their  king  j  they  do  foot  drink  (or  him. 
We  had  no  foolish  healths.  At  night,  unexpe6t» 
ediy  to  us  who  were  strangers,  the  carpet  was 
taken  up,  the  fiddler  of  the  fhmi^  came  up,  and 
a  very  vigorous  and  general  dance  was  begun. 
As  1 XM  you,  we  were  tw»-and-thirty  at  supper; 
there  were  full  as  many  dancei«  ;  for  though  all 
who  supped  did  not  dance,  some  daneed  St  the 
oung  people  who  did  not  sun.  Raarsa  himself 
lanced  With  bis  children ;  and  old  Malcolm,  in 
his  filibeg,  was  as  nimble  as  When  he  led  the 
prince  over  thf  mountains.  When  they  had 
danced  themselves  weary,  two  tables  were  spread, 
and  I  suppose  at  least  twenty  dishes  were  upon 
them.  In  this  country  some  preparatbns  of  milk 
n»e  always  served  np  at  sapper,  and  sometimes 
in  the  place  of  Urts  at  dinner.  The  table  was 
not  coarsely  heaped,  but  at  once  plentiful  and  el* 
egant  They  do  not  pretend  to  make  a  loaf; 
there  are  only  cakes,  oommoni  v  «f  oats  or  barley, 
but  they  made  me  very  nice  cakes  of  wheat  flour. 
I  alwi^s  sat  at  the  left  hanil  of  Ladv  Raana,  and 
young  xMacleod  of  Skie,  the  chiefUin  of  the  elan, 
•at  on  the  light 

**  Aflfi*.supper  a  youn^  lady,  who  was  visiting, 
sung  Erse  songs,  in  whicb  Lady  Raana  joined 
prettily  enough,  but  not  gracefully:  the  young 
ladies  sustained  the  chorutf  better.  They  are yery 
little  used  to  b»askjed  Questions,  and  not  wdl  pre- 
pared with  answers  When  one  of  the  songs  ^s 
over,  I  asked  the  princess  that  gat  ne«  me, 
<What  is  that  about?'  I  question  if  she  con- 
ceived that  I  did  not  nndersUnd  it  «For  th«t 
entertainment  of  the  conipanj^'  said  she.  '  But^, 
madam,  what  is  the  meaning  of  it?'  *  It  is  a 
iov»«rog.>    Thiawns  allth^  iiitel%eBeefhat  I 
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could  abtain,  npr  havtf  I  been  able  to  proeore  tb« 
translation  of  a  single  line  of  Eree. 

"  At  twelve  it  WAS  bedtime.  1  bad  a  cham- 
ber to  nsyself,  which,  in  eleven  rooms  to  forty 
people,  wsa  more  than  my  share.  H  ow  tbe  oon^ 
pany  and  the  familv  were  distributed  is  oot  easy 
to  telL  Macleod  the  chieftain,  and  Bosweli,  and 
I,  had  all  single  cbamben  on  the  first  floor. 
There  reinained  eight  rooms  only  for  at  leaet 
seven-am(-thirty  lodgers.  I  suppose  ihey  pat  np 
temporarv  beds  in  the  dining-room,  where  they 
stowed  aft  the  young  ladies.  There  was  a  roosi 
atiove  staira  with  six  beds,  in  which  they  pat  tea 
The  rest  in  my  next" 


*•  Ofldch  hi  sue,  aOth  September,  ITil 
**  I  am  atill  confined  in  Skie.  We  were  oo- 
skilful  travellers,  and  imagined  that  the  sea  was 
an  open  toad  which  we  could  pass  at  pleaanre; 
but  we  have  now  learned,  with  some  pain,  that 
we  majr  still  wait  for  a  long^  time  &e  eapriees  of 
the  equinoctial  winds,  and  sit  readinz  or  writing 
as  I  now  do,  while  the  tenipert  is  roHmg  the  tm, 
or  roaring  in  the  mountains.  I  am  now  no  longer 
pleased  with  the  delay.  You  can  hear  from  me 
but  seldom,  and  I  cannot  at  all  bear  from  yse. 
It  comta  into  m^  mind  that  some  evil  may  hap- 
pen, or  that  I  might  be  of  use  while  I  ani  away. 
But  these  thoughts  are  vain :  the  wind  is  violent 
and  adverse,  and  our  boat  cannot  yet  come.  I 
must  content  myself  with  writing  to  yoa,  sod 
hoping  that  ynu  will  some  time  receive  mj  letter. 
Now  to  my  narrative. 

-  '<  Sept  9th,  having  passed  the  nififat  as  is  osoal, 
I  rose,  and  found  the  dining-room  fiUi  of  company. 
We  feairted  and  talked,  and  when  the  evening 
came  it  brought  musick  and  dancing:  Ybon^ 
Hadeod,  the  great  proprietor  of  Skie,  and  head  St 
his  clan,  was  verv  diatinguishable — a  voung  man 
of  nineteen,  bred  awhile  at  St  Andrew's,  and 
aflerwards  at  Oxford^  a  pupil  of  O.  Straban.  He 
is  a  young  man  of  a  mind  as  much  advanced  as  1 
have  evet  knowq,  very  elegant  of  manners,  and 
very  graceful  in  his  person.  He  has  tbe  fidl  spirit 
of  a  feudal  chief;  and  I  was  very  ready  in  accept 
his  invitation  to  Dnnvesan.  All  Raarsa*s  children 
are  beautiful.  The  ladies  all,  except  the  eldest, 
are  in  the  morning  dressed  in  their  hair.  Tbe 
true  Highlander  never  wean  more  th^ju  a  libaad 
op  her  head  till  she  is  msrried. 

**  On  Uie  thira  day  Boswell  went  oot  vrith  oU 
Malcolm  to  see  a  ruined  castle,  which  he  found 
less  entire  than  wa^  promised,  but  he  saw  the 
ooontry.  I  did  not  go,  for  the  castle  was  perhspi 
ten  miles  oflT,  and  there  is  no  riding  at  Raarsa,  *e 
whole  island  being  rock  or  mountain,  from  winch 
the  cattle  often  fall  and  are  destroyed.  It  is  vary 
barren,  and  mainUina,  as  near  as  I  could  collect, 
about  seven  hondred  inhabitaoU,  perhaps  ten  to  a 
square  mile.  Ift  Aese  countries  you  are  net  to 
suppose  that  yon  shall  find  villages.or  enclosures. 
The  traveler  wanden  through  a  naked  desert, 
gratified  sometimes,  but  rarely,  with  the  stfiht  of 
cows,  and  now  and  then  fi(ids  a  heap  of  looae 
stoMs  and  turf  in  a  cavity  between  ipcks,  where 
a  being  bom  with  all  thoee  powera  which  educa- 
tion expands,  md  all  thoee  sensations  which 
cultnrrefines,  iscdnlbmnMltnihelter  itsatf  from 
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(h0  wind  and  nin.  Philotopiier*  there  ^re  who 
try  to  make  themeelvee  beueve  that  this  life  it 
happy;  hot  they  believe  it  only  while 'they  are 
aaying  it,  and  neier  yet  produced  conviction  in  a 
single  mind  :  he  whom  wantof  word*  or  imajget 
sunk  into  eilence,  8tiU  thooght,  as  he  thought  be- 
fore, that  privation  of  pleasure  can  never  please, 
and  that  content  is  not  to  be  much  envied  when  it 
kas  no  ether  principle  than  ignorance  of  good. 

*<Thi8  gloomy  tranquillity,  which  toiQemay 
call  fortitude,  and  others  wisdom,  wa«»  I  believe, 
for  a  long  time  to  be  very  frequently  .found  in 
these  dens  of  poveity.  Eveqr  man  was  content 
to  live  like  his  neighbouirs,  and  neier  wanderinjg 
from  home  saw  no  mode  of  life  pmferable  t»  his 
own,  exoent  at4he  hoase  of  the  laiid,  or  the  laird's 
nearest  relational  whom  he  considered  as  a.supe- 
riour  order  of  bein^  to  whose  luxuries  or  honoun 
he  had  no  pretensions.  But  the  end  of  this  rev- 
erence and  s^mission  seems  now  approaching : 
the  Htghlandqp  have  learned  that  there  are  coun- 
tries less  bleak  andbamsn  than  their  own,  where, 
instead  of  workine  for  the  laird,  every  man  may 
till  his  own  gn»un<(  and  eat  the  produce  of  his  own 
labour.,  Oreat  number^  have  been  induced  by  the 
discovery  to  oo  every  year  for  some  time  past  to 
America.  MJMMlonaid  and  Macleod  of  Skie  have 
lost  many  tenants  and  many  labourers,  but  Raarsa 
has  not  yet  be«n  forsaken  by  a  sinde  inhabitanL 

«  Rona  is  yet  more-  rocky  tnd  baneft  than 
Raarsa ;  and  though  it  contains  perhaps  four 
thousand  'acres,  is  possessed  only  by  a  heid  6f 
cattte  and  the  keepers.  •       • 

**  I  find  myself  not  very  able  to  walk  upon  the 
mountains,  hnt  one  day  I  went  out  to  see  the  waUft 
yet  standing  of  an  ancient  chapel.  la  almost 
every  island  the  superstitious  voMiries  of  the  R^ 
mish  church  erected  places  of  worships  in  whioh 
the  drones  of  convents  or  cathedrals  perfonned  the 
holf  ofHces,  but  by  the  active  seal  of  protestaat 
devotian  almost  allof  th^  have  sunk  into  ruin  U 
The  chapel  at  Raarsa  is  now  only  considesed  as 
the  b  irymg-place  of  the  family,  flbd  I  suppose  of 
the  whole  island.'  • 

«  W#  would  now  hii^e  gone  away  anddeft  room 
for  others  to  enjoy  the  pleasures  of  this  little  court, 
but  the  wind  Mained  us  tiN  the  ISth,  when, 
though  it  was  Sunday,  we  thought  it  proper  lo 
snatch  the  opportunity  of  a  ctim  day.  Raarsa 
accompanied  us  in  his  six-oared  boat,  which  he 
said  was  his  coach  and  six.  It  is  indefd  the 
vehicle  in  which  thtf  ladies  take  the  air  tnd  pay 
their  visits,  but  they  have  taken  very  little  carelhr 
accammodalions.  There  is  no  wi^y  in  or^mt  of 
the  boat  for  a  woman  bat  by  being  carried :  and 
in  the  boat  thus  dignified  with  a  pompous  name 
there  is  no  seat  but  an  occasional  bundle  df  straw. 
Thus  we  iefl  Raarsa,  the  seat  of  plenty,  civility, 
and  cheerfulness.  . 

«  We  dined  at  a  pnblick4ioute  at  Port  Re,  so 
called  because  one  of  the  Scottish  kins^  landed 
there  in  a  progress  throOgh  the  western,  isles. 
Raarsa  paid  the  reckoning  privately.  We  then 
^tan  horseback,  and  by  a  snort  but  very  teflious 
tourner  came  to  Kingsbnrgb,  at  which  the  aame 
kins;  lodged  after  he  landed.  Here  I  had  the 
honour  of  saluting  the  for-famei  Miss  Flora  Mac- 
donald,  who  cond«Bted  tha  prince,  dressed  as  her 
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maid,  through  the  English  Cbroes  from  the  island 
of  Lewes ;  and,  when  she  came  to  Skie,  dined 
with  the  English  officers,  and  left  her  maid  below. 
She  must  tten  have  been  a  very  young  lady ;  she 
is  now  not  old,  of  a  pleasing  person,  and  elegant 
behaviour.  She  tola  me  \&i  she  thousbt  herself 
honoured  bv  my  visit, 'and  I  am  sure  that  what- 
ever regard  she  bestowed  on  me  was  liberally 
repaid.  '  If  thou  likest  her  opinions,  thou  wilt 
praise  her  virtue.'  She  was  carried  to  Londoii, 
but  dismissed  without  a  trial,  and  came  down  with 
Malcolm  Maclaod,  against  whom  sufiicient  evi- 
dence  co^ld  not  be  procured.  She  and  her  hus- 
band are  poor,  and  *ro  going  to  tnr  their  fortune 
in  America.    Sic  rerum  volvitor  orbia ! 

''  At  Elin^burgh  we  were  very  liberally  feasted, 
and  I  slept  m  the  bed  on  which  the  prince  repos- 
ed in  hia«J8tress :  the  sheets  which  he  used  were 
never  put  to  any  meaner  ^ces,  but  were  wrapped 
up  by  the  lady  of  the  housef  and  at  last,  acoordmg 
to  her  desire,  w«ra  laid  round  her  in  her  grave. 
These  are  not  whigp  • 

*'  On  the  13th,  travelling  partly  on  horseback 
where  we'could  not  row,  and  partly  on  foot  where 
we  could  aot  ride,  we  came  to  Dunvegan,  which 
I  have  described  already.  Here^  tlwujg^  poor 
Macleod  had  been  left  by  his  grandfatherp  over- 
whelmed with  debts,  we  had  another  exhibition  of 
fqpdal  hospitality.  There  were  two  stage  in  the 
house,  and  venisoa  came  to  the  table  every  day 
in  its  various  fimns.  Macleod,  besides  his  estate 
in  Skie-^largy  I  suppose  than  some  English  coun- 
tiea-ws  pippnetor  ot  nine  inhthitcd  isles  ;  and  of 
hc^  islands  uninhabited  I  doubt  if  he  verv  exactly 
knows  the  number.  I  told  him .  that  he  was  a 
mighty  monarch.  Such  dominions  fill  an  English- 
man with  envions  wonder;  but  when  he  surveys 
the  naked  mountain,  and  treads  the  quakine  moor, 
and  wandera  over,  the  Wi^  regions  of  |loomj 
barranness,  his  ponder  may  continue,  but  his  e^ vy 
oeatts.  The  unprofitableness  of  these  vast  domains 
can  be  conceived  only  by  the  means  of  positive 
instances.  The  heir  of  Ccl,  an  island  not  far 
distant,  Jias  lately  told  me  how  wealthy  he  should 
be  if  be  could  let  lliim,  another  of  his  islands,  for 
twopence  halfpenny  an  acre ;  and  Macleod  has  an 
estate,  which  the  surveyor  re|»rta  to  contain  eighty 
thousand  acres^  rented  at  su  hundred  pounds  a 
year. 

"  While  we  were  ai  Dunvegan,  the  wind  was 
high  and  the  rain  violent,  so  that  we  were  notable 
to  put  forth  a  boat  to  fish  in  the  sea,  or  to  visit  the 
adjacent  islands,  which  may 'be.  seen  from  the 
house ;  but  we  filled  up  the  time  as  we  could, 
sometimes  by  talk,  sometimes  by  reading.  I  have 
never  wanted  books  in  the  isle  of  Skie. 

»*  We  were  visited  one  day  by  the  laird  and 
lady  of  M9ck,  one  of  the  western  islands,  two 
miles  lon<C,  and  ihree  c][uarten  of  a  mite  high. 
He  Iftis  half  his  island  in  his  own  culture,  and  upon 
the  other  half  live  one  hundred  and  fifty  depen- 
dants, who  not  only  live  on  the  product,  but  ex- 
port aom  mfiicient  for  tlie  payment  of  their  rent* 

"lAdy  Macleod  had  a  son  and  four  daughtera : 
they  have  lived  long  in  Eni^land,  and  have  the 
language  and  mvio^n  of  English  ladies.  Wa 
livcMl  with  them  very  easilv.  The  hospitality  o* 
this  remote  region  is  like  that  of  the  golden  age. 
We  have  (bund  odraslves  Seated  at  every  hoM 
as  if  we  came  to  confer  a  benafit 
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*<  W«  were  ei|rht  days  at  Donvegan,  but  we 
took  the  first  opportunity  which  the  weather 
afibrded,  after  the  first  days,  of  going  away,  and 
on  the  SI  St  went  to  Ulinish,  where  A  were  well 
entertained,  and-wmndered  a  little  after  curiosities. 
In  the  afternoQd  an  interval  of  caJm  sunshine 
courted  us  out  to  see  a  cave  on  the  sbore  famous 
for  its  echob  When  we  west  into  the  boat,  one 
of  our  companions  was  asked  in  Erse,  bv  the 
boatmen,  who  they  were  -that  came  with  nim  7 
He  gave  us  icharacters,  I  suppose,  to  Mr  adtaa- 
tave,  and  Was  asked,  in  the  spirit  of  tki  Highlands, 
whether  I  could  recite  a  long|  series  of  aacestoiis? 
The  boatmen  said,  as  I  perceived  aflemtrds,  that 
they  heard  the  cry  of  an  English  ghost.  Tbiii 
Bos  well  says,  disturbed  him.  We  came'lo  the 
cave,  and  clambering  up.  the  rocks  came  to  an 
arch,  open  at  one  end,  one  hundred  aftd  eighty 
feet  ion  V,  thirty  broad  m  the  broadest  part,  and 
about  thirty  high,  'fh^re  was  no  echo ;  such  li 
the  fideUly  of  report ;  but  I  saw  what  I  had  never 
seen  before,  muscles  and  whilks  in  their  natural 
state.  There  waa.  another  arch  in  the  ^k,  open 
at  both  endSk 

«Sept.  S3d,  we  removed  to  Talisker,  a  bousi 
occupied  by  Mr.  Maeleod,  %  lieutenant-colonel  in 
Ihe  Dutch  service.  Talisker  has  been  long  in  the 
possession  of  gentlemen,  and  therefore  has  ^  gar- 
den well  cultivated ;  and,^  what  is  here  very  raiB, 
is  shaded  by  trees :  %  place  whflre  the  imazinalion 
is  more  amused  cannot  easilv  be  found.  The 
mountains  about  it  are  of  great  neinhti  with  water- 
falls succeeding  one  another  so  fkst,  that  as  one 
ceases  to  be  heard  another  besios.  Between  the 
mountains  there  is  a  small  valley  extending  lo  the 
sea,  which  \$  not  far  ofl(  beating  upon  acoaal  very 
difficult  of  access. 

"Two  nights  before  our  arrival,  two  boats  were 
driven -upon  thiscoaat  by  the  tempest:  one  of 
them  had  a  pilot  that  knew  the  passage,  th«  second 
followed,  but  a  third  missed  the  true  conrs^and 
was  driven  forward,  with  great  danger  bf  being 
forced  into  the  vast  ocean,  but  however  gained  at 
last  some  other  island.  The  crews  crept  to  Ta- 
lisker, alihost  lifeless  with  wet,  cold,  fatiffue,  and 
lerrour;  but  the  lady  took  care  of  them.  She  is  a 
woman  of  more  thaa  common  onalifieations :  hav- 
ing travelled  wi|b  b«  husband,  she  epeaks  four 
languages. 

*<  You  find  thai  all  Hm  islanders,  even  in 
these  recesses  vf  life,  are  not  barbarous.  One  of 
the  mhiisten  whoiiae  adhered  to  us  almost  all  of 
the  time  is  an  excellent  scholar.  We  have  now  with 
ns  the  young  Icird  of  Cd,  who  is  heir,  perhm, 
to  two  hundred  sqnars  miles  of  lead.  Re  has  fint 
studied  at  Abeirieen,  and  afterwards  goae  to  Hirt- 
fordihire  to  learn  a^cidture,  being  much  impress- 
ed with  desire  of  improvement:  ne  likewise  has 
the  notions  of  a-  chief,  and  keeps  a  piper.  At 
Macleod's  the  bagpipe  always  played  while  we 
were  dining. 

"  Col  has  andertaken,  by  ihe  permission  of 
the  waves  and  wind,  to  carry  us  about  several  of 
the  islands,  with  which  he  is  acquainted  enough 
to  show  us  whatever  curious  ie  given  by  nature  or 
left  by  antiquity ;  but  we  gfftw  afraid  ef  deviating 
from  our  way  home,  lest  we  should  be  shut  up  for 
months  upon  some  little  protuberance  of  roek,  that 
just  appears  above  the  sea,  and  perhaps  is  nai^y 
marked  npoQ  amap^ 


**Yoa  remember  the  Digaof  Qettoi,  wfw^ 
being  asked  wh«t  strucH  him  most  at  the  French 
coui^  answered,  "Myself.**  I  cannot  tbanlK 
thio^  here  D»re  Nkelv  to  affeetthe  fancy  than  to 
see  Johnson  endinjf  hie  si](ty-foarth  year  in  the 
wilderness  of  the  Ilebrtdee. 

**  Mr.  Xhrale  pKobaMy  wonders  how  I  Kve  all 
this  time  without  aendins  to  him  for  money. 
TravelKog  in  Sisotlandfs  dear  enough,  dearer  m 
proportion  to  what  the  eountry  afibrds  than  ia 
England ;  but  residence  in  the  isles  ia  nnezpensive: 
Company  is,  ( think,  considered  as  a  supply  of 
pleasure,  and  a  relief  of  that  -tediousneea  of  life 
which  ia  ielt  in  eveiy  plaoe,  elegant  or  nide.  Of 
wint  and  punoh  they  are  very  Ifteral,  for  they  get 
them  cheap  I  but  aa  there  is  no  cMofn«lioose  oa 
the  island,  they  oa]| hardly  be  considered  aa  amo*> 
g^ers.  Their  punch  is  made  without  leoions  or 
any  aubetitute. 

,<^  Their  tables  are  very  plentifnl;  but  n  vtiy 
nice  man  would  not  be  pampered.  Am  they  have 
no  meat  but  as  ^ey  kill  it,  thev  are  obliged  te 
live  while  it  lasts  upon  the  same  flesh.  They  kill 
a  sheep,  and  set  mutton  boiled  and  roast  on  the 
table  together..  They  haye  fish  both  of  tiiesea 
and  of  Uie  brooks ;  but  they  can  hardly  eooceiR 
that  it  requires  any  sauce.  To  nauoe  in  genenl 
they  are  strangers:  now  and  then  butter  is  mdted, 
but  1  dare  not  always  take,  lest  I  akould  off<^ 
by  disliking  iL  Barley-bioth  is  a  constant  dish, 
and  is  made  well  in  every  house.  A  stranser,  if 
In  is  prudent^  will  eecure  his  share,  fiir  it  is  not 
certain  (hat  he  will  be  able  to  eat  any  thing  ebe; 

**  Their  meatheing  often  newly  killed  is  very 
tough,  and,  as  nothing  is  sufficiently  sobdned  by 
the  lire,  is  not  easily  to  be  eateik  Carving  is  here 
n  very  laboriooa  employinsnt,  for  the  knives  are 
never  whetted.  Table-kBives  are  not  of  long  sub- 
loe  in  the  Highlands :  evenr  man,  wide  arms 
a  regular  part  of  dreea,  had  his  knife  and  ferk 
appendant  to  his  dirk.  Knivee  they  now  laf  upon 
the  table,  but  the  handfea  are  apt  to  ahow  that 
they  have  beeft  in  other  haada,nnd  the  blades 
bav9  neither  brightness  nor  edge. 

'<Of  tf ver  there  is  no  Want;  and  itvill  last 
long,  for  it  is  never  cleaned.  They  are  a  natiea 
just  rising  from  bartMrity ;  lang  contonled  with 
neoeasaries,  now  somewhat  studious  of  conve- 
nience, but  not  yet  arrived  at  delicate  diecrimina- 
tions.  Their  linen  is  however  both  dean  and  fiocL 
Breai^  such  as  we  mean  by  that  name,  I  have 
never  seen  in  the  isle  of  Skie.  They  have  oveo% 
Ibr  they  bake  their  pies :  but  they  never  fenneet 
their  aieal,  nor  mould  a  loaC  Cakes  of  oats  and 
bariev  *  aie  brought  to  Hhe  table,  but  I  believe 
wheat  is  reserved  for  stranesrs.  Th^  are  oom- 
monly  loo  hard  for  me,  and  therefore  I  take  po- 
tatoes to  my  meai^  and  am  sure  to  find  them  oa 
almost  every  tables 

"  They  retain  so  much  of  the  pastoral  life,  that 
some  preparation  of  milk  is  commonly  one  of  the 
dishes  both  at  dinner  apd  supper.  Tea  is  always 
drank  at  thnusaal  timee ;  but  in  the  morning  the 
Uble  ia  polluted  with  a  plate  of  alioes  of  strong 
cheese.  IVs  is  peculiar  to  the  HigUanda:  at 
Edinburgh  thers  are  always  honey  and  sweet 
meats  on  the  molding  tea4able. 

« Strang  liquors  they  neem  to  love.  £«Bry 
man,  perhaps  woman,  begins  the  day  with  a  dram; 
and  lb*pineh  fittads  biCh  At  diuisr  nald  aap|i« 
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•*  They  htfra  nflMier  wood  nor  cool  for  fuel, 
but  bom  poat  or  turf  in  their  ohimneyfl.  It  is  dog 
out  of  tho  moora  or  moooes,  nn<^  makeo  a  strons 
and  lasting  fire^-oot  always  Toty  sweet,  and 
•onnewhat  apt  to  smoke  t|ie^t» 

"  The  houses  of  infenor  gentlemen  are  ye^ 
email,  and  everyroom  sorrips  wmny  puvposes.  In 
the  bed-fooms,  peihaps,  are  laid  ep  stores  of  dif- 
ferent kinds ;  and  the  parlour  of  ttie  day  is  a  bed- 
room at  nisht  In  thO«room  which  I  iahabitod 
last,  about  toarteea  leet  sqoare,  there  were  three 
cheats  of  drawers,  a  l^  onest  for  hu^  clothes, 
two  closet  evpboardf,  and  the  bed.  Their  rooms 
are  commonly  dirty,  of  wfaioh  they  soon  to  hare 
little  sensibihty;  and  if  they  hai  more/  dean 
floors  would  be  difficeltly  kept  where  the  first  step 
from  the  ^pot  is  ipto  Um  diit  They  are  very  ^ 
much  incKned  to  carpils,  and  nlciogi  foil  to  la^"  * 
down  something  i]*dertheirfeet—betto|or  worse, 
as  they  happen  to  be  funrished. 

«  Tlie  Highland  dress  being  forbidden  by  l^w  is 
▼ery  little  used :  sometimes  it  may  be  seen ;  but  the 
En^h  tmYsUer  is  struck  with  nothing  so  mneh 
as  Uie  fUMKl^  det  pialfof  the  common  people. 

«'  Skle  is  the  greatest  island,  or  the  greatest  hot 
one,  attong  the  Hebrides.  Of  the  soil  I  ha« 
already  given  some  aoooont :  jt  is  imnerally  bar- 
ren, hot  some  .spots  are  not  wholly  nnfinitfoL 
The  gardens  have  npplev  add  pears,  cnenies, 
atrawCerries,  raspberaes,  currants,  «nd  |posebeli- 
ries ;.  but  all  the  Mt  that  I  have  seen  la^maU. 
They  attempt  to  sow  nothing  but  oats  and  b^ey. 
Oats  constitute  the  bnadoom  of  the  plasB.  Their 
harvest  is  about  the  beginning  of  October ;  and  be- 
ing so  late,  is  very  much  si^bjject  4o  disfcppoinl. 
ments  from  the  rains  that  fMbw  the  equinox. 
This  year  ha«  been  ptnicofariy  disastrous.  Their 
rainy  season  la^  mm  autumn  to  spring.  They 
have  seldom  venr  hard  froets ;  nor  was  it  ever 
known  that  a  Iske  was  covered  with  ice  stron|^ 
enou^  to  bear  a  akatei^  The  sea  round  them  is  , 
always  open.  The  snow  falls,  but  soon  melts ; 
only  m  1771  Aey  had  a  cotd  spring  in  which  the 
island  was  so  long  covered  with  it,  that  fliany 
beasts,  both  wild  and  domestick,  VKBtiriied,  and 
the  whole  conntry  was  reduced  to  oistress,  from 
which  I  know  not  if  it  is  even  yet  recovered. 

"  The  animals  here  are  not  remarkably  «nall ; 
the 


perhaps  they  reoniit  their  breed  firom 
land  The  cows  are  sometimes  without  horns. 
The  homed  and  nnhdhed  cattle  are  not  aseiden- 
tal  variations,  but  difierent  species :  they  will,  how- 
ever, breed  together.  . 

'^OetoberSd.  The  wind  is  now  changed,  and 
if  we  snatch  the  moment  of  oppoitonity,an  escape 
from  this  bland  is  become  practiGable.  I  have  no 
reason  to  complain  of  my  reception,  yet  I  long  to 
be  again  at  home.  ^ 

"  You  and  my  master  may  perhaps  expect,  af^ 
tor  this  description  of  Side,  some  account  of  my- 
selC  My  eye  is,  I  am  affaid,  not  fuUy  reoovereo ; 
my  ears  are  not  mended;  my  ne^es  seem  te  mw 
weaker  ^  and  I  have  been  oUierwiBe  Ait  as  well  asi 
I  sometimes  am,  bat  think  myself  lately  better. 
This  climate,  perhaps,  is  not  within  my  otgree  of 
healthy  l»titiide." 

"Man,  l5Ui  Oelober,  1773. 
^  October  3d.^  After  having  been  detained  by 
many  days  at  Bkis,  we  left  fl»  as  we 


,  wHh  a  hir  wind:  but.a  vidsnt  gust, 
which  Bos.  had  a  grsat  nund  to  call  atempest, 
foioed  us  into  Col,  an  obsoure  island,  on  which 
'  'BaMa  campls 
Aibor  Mttva  Rcrastar  aura. 
There  is  literally  no  tree  upon  the  kland :  part  of 
it  is  a  sandy  waste,  over  which  it  would  be  really 
daagerons  to  travel^  in  dry  weather  and  with  a 
high  wind.  It  se^ms  to  be  little  more  than  one 
continued  rock,  covered  from  space  to  space  with 
a  tl^in  Isyer  of  earth.  It  is,  however,  according 
to  the  Highland  notion,  very  poputouo,  and  life  is 
improved  beyond  the  manners  of  Skie ;  for  the  huts 
are  collested  into  little  villases,  and  every  one 
hasasoiall  garden  ofitMits  and  cabbage.  Thehtini 
has  a  new  hoose  built  by  his  undo,  and  an  oU 
castle  inhabited  by  hia  ancesten.  The  young 
laird  entertained  us  very  libemlly:  he  is  heir, 
perhaps^  to  three  hundred  squafe  miles  of  land, 
which,  at  teit  shillings  an  acre,  would  bring  him 
ninety-siY  thousand  pounds  a  year.  He  is  desi- 
roMS  o^impsoviag  the  apiculture  of  his  country, 
and,  in  imitation  of  the  czar,  travelled  fbr  improve- 
ment, and  worked  with  ihis  own  hands  uflon  a 
fkrai  m  Hertfordshire,  m  the  neighbourhood  of 
your  nncle.  Sir  Thonuui  Salusbury.  He  talks  of 
doing  nseftil  things,  and  has*  introduced  turnips  for 
wintnr  fodder.  Be  has  made  a  small  essay  to- 
wards a  road.  a 

"  Col  is  but  a  barren  plsee.  Description  has 
here  few  opportunities  of  spieading  her  cdoars. 
The  diflbrenoa  of  dav  and  nig|i^is  the  onW  vids- 
situds.  Tho  sucoee«o»  of  SHshino  to  nun,  or  of 
calms  Id  temper  wt  have  not  known ;  wind  and 
lain  have  been  our  only  weather. 

'*At  last,  after  about  nine  days,  we  hired  a 
sloop ;  and  having  lain  in  it  all  night,  with  such 
accommodations  as  theee^niseiabie  vessels  can  af- 
ford,  were  landed  yesterdsf  on  the  isle  of  Mull, 
from  i^ich  we  expect  an  easy  passage  into  Scot- 
landii  I  am  sick  in  a  ship^  bat  recover  by  lying 
down. 

"Invsrsiy,  83d  Ottoter,  1773. 

«  My  last  letters  weM  written  from  Mull,  the 
third  island  of  the  Hebrides  in  extent  Then  i§ 
no  post,  snd  I  tock  the  oppOHunity  of  a  gentle- 
man's passsge  to  the  main  lluid. 

*<  In  Mnlfwe  wen  confined  two  days  by  tho 
weather:  on  the  thini  we  got  on  horseback ;  and 
after  a  jonroey  di£&cult  and  tedisas,  over  rooks 
naked  and  vaUeya  nntraoked,  throngh*a  conntry 
of  barrenneiB  and  solitude,  we  eamo/  almost  in 
the  dark,  to»the  eea-side,  wesay  and  dejected, 
having  met  with  nothing  but  water  falling  from 
the  mounlsins  that  could  raise  any  image  of  d^ 
light  Our  company  was  the  yoons  laird  of  Col 
and  his  set¥ant  Col  made  every  Mael^ui  open 
his  house  where  we  csme,  and  supply  us  with 
borses  when  we  depaited ;  but  theh^ises  of  this 
countiy  are  small,  and  I  was  net  mounted  to  my 


«  At  tho  sea-side  we  found  the  ferry-boat  de- 
parted ^  if  it  had  been  wheie  it  was  expected,  the 
wind  was  against  us,  and  the  hour  was  late,  nor 
was  it  very  desirable  to  cross  the  sea  in  darkness 
with  a  small  boat  The  captain  of  a  sloop  that 
had  been  driven  'thither  by  the  storms  saw  ondr 
iKsttess,  and  as  we  wero  hesitating  and  delihem- 
tittj^  sent  his  boat,  which,  by  GoPs  order,  tians- 
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ported  us  to  the  isle  of  Uha.  y^  were  intro- 
duoed  to  Mr.  Macquan7,.tbe  head  of  a  smal)  dan, 
whoee  ancestors  nave  reigned  in  Uiva  beyond 
memory,  but  who  has  reduced  himself,  by  his 
negligence  and  folly,  to  the  necessity  of  selling 
this  venerable  patrimony. 

"  On  the  next  morning  we  passed  the  litrait  of 
Ineh  Kenneth^  an  island  about  a  mile  in  len^, 
and  less  than  half  a  mile  broad :  io  which  Ken- 
neth, a  Scottish  saint,  established  a  small  clerical 
college,  of  whic)i  the  chapel  walls  are  still  stand- 
ing. At  this  place  I  beheld  a  scene  which  1  wish 
you,  and  my  master,  and  Ctueeney  had  par- 
taken. 

**  The  onljr  family  on  the  island  is  that  of  Sir 
Allan,  the  cmef  of  the  ancient  and  numeraus  clan 
of  Maclean ;  the  clan  which  claims  the  second 
place,  yielding  only  to  Macdonald  in  the  line-of 
iMittle.  Sir  Allaii,  a  chieftain,  a  baronet,  and  a 
soldier,  inhabits  this  insulated  dese^,  a  thatch^ 
hut  with  no  chambers.  Young  Cot,  who  owns 
him  as  his  chief,  and  whose  cousin  was  Ins  lady, 
had,  I  believe,  given  him  some  notice  of  our  vi»> 
it ;  he  received  us  with  llie  soldier's  frankness  and 
the  eentleman*s  eleigance,  and  introduced  us  to 
his  daughters,  two  young  ladies,  who  have  not 
wanted  education  suUable  to  tl^eir  birth,  afld  who, 
in  their  cottage,  neither  (oteoi  their  dignifef ,  nor 
afieclid  to  remember  it  Do  not  you  wish  to 
have  been  with  us  ? 

**  Sir  Allan**  affairs  are  in  disorder  by  the  fault 
4>f  his  ancestors  f  Mid  whileiie  form  some  scheme 
for  retrieving^them,  he  hss  fetreatecL  hither. 

"  When  our  salatatimis  vsre^vei,  he  «hoiiBd 
us  the  ishind.  We  walked  tincoyered  into  the 
«hapel,  and  saw  in  the  reverend  ruin  the  ejQects 
of  precipitate  reformation.  The  floor  is  covered 
witn  ancient  grave-stones,  of  which  the  faiscrip- 
tions  are  not  now  legible  y  and  without,  some  of 
-the  chief  families  still  continue  the  ri^t  tff  sepul- 
ture. The  altar  is  not  yet  quite  demolished ;  beside 
It,  on  thftright  tide,  is  a  has  relief  of  the  Vir^n  with 
her  child,  and  an  angel  hovering  over  her.  On 
the  other  side  still  stands  a  hand-bell,  which, 
though  it  has  no  clapper,  neither  presbyterian 
bigotry  nor  barbarian  wantonness  has  yet  taken 
away.  The  chapel  is  thirty-eight  feet  long,  and 
eighteen  broad.  Boswell,  wto  is  very  pious, 
wettt  into  it  at  night  to  perform  bis  devotions,  but 
came  back  in  haste,  for  tear  of  spectres.  Near  the 
chapel  is  a  fountain,  to  which  the  water,  remark- 
ably pure,  is  conveyed  from  a  distant  hill,  through 
Dipes  made  by  the  Romish  clergy,  which  still  per- 
form the  office  of  conveyance,  thatgh  they  hmre 
never  been  repaired  since  popery  was  suppres- 
sed.    ' 

**  W«  soon  after  went  in  to  dinner,  and  wanted 
neither  $he  ooiaforts  nef  the  elegancies  of  life.. 
There  were  several  dishes,  and  variety  of  liquors. 
The  serva^  live  ^  am>tjher  cottiage ;  in  which, 
I  suppose,  the  meat  is  dressed. 

**  Towards  evening  Sir  Allan  told  us;  that  Sun- 
day never  passed  over  him  like  anetlper  day.  One 
of  the  ladies  read,  and  read  very  well,  the 
evening  service ;  and  *  paradise  was  opened  in  the 
wild.' 

*<  Next  day,  18th,  we.  wept  and  wandered 
among  the  rodEs  on  the  shore,  while  the  boat 
was  busy  \n  catching  oysteni,  of  which  there  is  a 
frsat  bed.    Oysters  he  upon  the  sand,  onl,  I 


think,  stitking  to  anoth^,  and  oodLleB  ase  fiMind 
a  few  inches  under  the  sand. 

^  We  then  weift  in  the  boat  to  SaniOmd^  a 
little  island  very  near.  We  found  it  a  wild  rock, 
of  about  ten  acras ;  part  naked,  pait  covered  with 
#ind,  out  of  whtph  we  picked  sbella ;  mnd  pait 
clothed  with  a  thin  layer  of  mould,  on  the  gnm 
of  which  #  few  •shsep  are  sometimes  fed.  We 
then  came  back  Binji  uined.  I  passed  part  of  the 
afternoon  in  reading,  a«d  in  the  evemng  one  of 
the  ladies  played  tta  bet  harpsichord,  and  Bot- 
well  and  Col  danced«  nd  with  the  other. 

"  On  the  19th,  we  perqpaded  Sir  Allan  to 
launch  faif  boat  again,  atid  gp  witn  us  to  loolmkiO, 
where  the  first  gneat  preacher  of  chriatianity  to  the 
Scote  built  a  churcht  and  settled  a  roottastery.  Is 
our  way  we  stopped  to  ezaroise  a  ner^  luacoramos 
MKve  on  the  coast  of  MfUi  We  had^aome  diffi- 
culty to  ^ake  our  way  over*tiie  vaat  masses  of 
broken  rocks  tlttt  lie  before  the  entrance,  and  at 
the.tnouth  were  embarrassed  with  ttones,  which 
the  sea  had  aocumulatedy  as  at  BrighthelnMtoae ; 
but  as  we  advanced,  we  reached  a  floor  of  soft 
sand,  and  as  we  left  the  li^  behind  -us,  walked 
along  a  veiy  spacious  cavity,  vaulted  over  heed 
•rith  an  arch  almost  regular,  by  which  a  iflSDotun 
was  sustained,  a^least  a  very  lofty  roek.  Fnna 
this  sjngnificent  cavern  went  a  narrow  passage  to 
the  right  hand,  whtlh  we  entered  with  a  caodlc^ 
ind  tnaush  it  was  obstructed  with  great  .slooa, 
clambered  over  them  to  a  second  ezpansionof  the 
cave,  in  which  there  lies  a  great  sqnare  stone, 
wfiieh  might  serve  as  a  table.  The  air  here  was 
very  warm,  but  not  oppressive,  and  the  flame  of 
the  candle  continued  pyramidal.  Tfa*  cave  goei 
onward  to  an  uniLnowa  extent,  but  we  were  now 
onehundred  and  sixty  yar^iiDdergRnidd;w«  had 
but  one  candle,  and  had  nerer  heard  oC  any  thai 
went  further  and  came  back ;  wathoiefbretlioQg^f 
it  prudent  to  return*  . 

"  Going  forward  in  our  boat,  we  came  to  a 
cluster  of  rocks,  black  and  horrid,  which  Sir 
Allan  chose  for  the  plkoe  where  he  would  eat  \m 
dinoer.  We  climbed  till  we  got  seata.  The 
storeaw«re  opened,  and  the  repast  taken. 

"  We  then  entered  the  boat  aeaid :  the  nigfat 
came  upon  us ;  the  wind  rose ;  me  sea  swcMf 
and  ^oswell  desired  to  be  set  on -dry  groond :  we 
however  pursued  our  navigation,  and  passed  bf 


several  little  islands,  in  the  silent  solemnily  ol 
fai^  moonshine,  seeing  Utile,  and  hearing  oolj 
the  wind  and  the  water.  At  last  we  readied  the 
island,  the  venerable  seat  of  ancient  sanctity, 
where  secret  piety  reposed,  and  where  ftUen 
greatn  em  was  reposited.  The  island  has  no  houc 
of.entertainment,  and  we  manfully  made  our  bed 
in  a  fennel's  bam.  The  deecription  1  bape  to 
give  you  anotlier  time." 

<«  laverary,  S3d  October,  JT^ 
<*  Yesterday  we  landed,  slid  to-day  caftie  hith- 
er.   We  purpose  to  visit  Auchinleck,  the  seat  of 
Mr.  Bo8wen*s  father,  then  to  pass  a  day  aC  Glas- 
gow, and  return  to  Edinburgh. 

"  About  ton  miles  of  this  day's  ionmey  were 
uoeommonly  amusing.  We  travelfedriiri^  veiy 
little  light,  in  a  storm  of  wind  and  rarn ;  we 
passed  about  flfty-five  streams  Ih^  crtesed  oor 
way,  and  fell  into  a  river  tha^  for  a  very  gieet 
part  of  our  road,  foamed  and  roared  beMde  us 
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all  the  nwgher  powen  of  nature,  except  thande^ 
were  in  motion,  but  there  wee  no  danger.  I 
should  have  been  sorry  to  have  miaaed  any  of  the 
inconveniences,  to  have  had  more  light  or  leas  rain. 
for  the  co-operation  crowded  th»  scene  and  filled 
the  mind.*' 

"  Invenry,  96tlL  Oct  1T73. 
**  The  duke  kept  us  yesterday,  or  <«re  should 
have  gone  forwara.    Inverary  ia  a  statelv  place. 
"We  are  now  going  to  Edinbui|||i  by  Lochlomond, 
G-lasgow,  and  Audi^nleck.** 

"6iai«ow,S8th  Oct  1773. 

« I  have  been  in  this  place  about  two  hours. 
On  Monday,  25th,  we  dined  with  the  Duke  and 
I>uchess  of  Argyle,  and  the  duke  lent  me  a  horse 
for  my  next  day'sjourney. 

"  26tlf.  We  tfaveHed  alons  a  deep  valley  b^ 
tween  lofly  mountains,  covered  only  Mfith  barren 
heath  ;  entertained  with  a  succeision  of  cataracts 
on  the  left  band,  and  a  roaring  torrent  oa  the 
light  The  duke's  borse  went  well;  the  road 
-was  good  and  the  journey  pleasant,  except  that 
^nre  were  inconraioded  by' perpetual  rain.    In  all 


September  we  had,  according  to  Boswell's  reg- 
Uter,  only  one  day  and  a  huf  of  fair  weather } 
and  Octobtr  perhaps  not  more.  At  night  we 
came  to  the  nouse  of  Sir  James  Cohune^  who 
lives  upon  the  banks  of  Lothlomond ;  of  which 
the  Scotch  boast,  and  boast  with  reaion. 

"27th.  We  took  a  boat  to  rove  upon  the 
lake,  which  is  in  length  twenty-four  miles,  in 
breadth  from  perhaps  two  miles  to  half  a  mife. 
it  has  about  tnirty  islands,  of  which  twenty  be- 
long to  Sir  Jamea  Taung  Cohune  went  into  the 
boat  with  us,  but  a  little  aigitatibn  of  the  water 
frighted  him  to  shore.  We  passed  up  and  down, 
aad  landed  upon  'one  small  island,  on  which  are 
the  ruins  of  a  castle ;  and  upon  another  much 
larger,  which  serves  Sir  James  for  a  park,  and  is 
remarkable  for  a  large  wood  oftiuge  trees. 

"  We  then  returned,  very  wet,  to  dinner,  and 
Sir  James  lent  us  his  coacii  to  Mr.  Smollel's,  a 
'relation  of  Dr.  SmoUet,  for  whom  he  has  erected 
a  monumental  column  on  the  banks  of  the  Leven, 
a  river  which  issues  from  the  Loch.  This  was 
his  native  place.  I  was  desired  to  revise  the  in- 
aeriptioA 

**  When  I  was  upon  the  deer  island,  I  gave  the 
keeper  who  attended  me  a  shillings  and  he  said  it 
was  too  much.  Boswell  afterwards  offered  him 
another,  and  he  excused  himself  from  taking  it 
oecause  he  had  been  rewarded  already. 

"  This  day  I  came  lulUer,  and  go  to  Auchin- 
Ack  on  Monday." 

•'  Aaehhtleck,  3d  Nov.  1773^ 
*<  August  23d«  Mrs.  [Boswell]  has  the  mien 
and  manners  of  a  gentlewoman  f  and  such  tf  per- 
son and  mind  as  would  not  be  in  an/ place  either 
wlmil^d  or  contemned.  She  is  in  a  proper  degree 
mferior  to  her  husband;  she  cannot  rival  him, 
nor  catt  he  ever  be  ashamed  of  her. 

«LitUe  Miss  [Vei^nica  Boswell],  when  I  left 
her,  was  like  any  other  mias  of  seven  month!.  I 
believt  she  is  thought  pretty ;  and  her  father  aftd 
mother  have  a  mind  to  think  her  wise. 


"I  have  done  thinking  of i  *****  whom 
we  now  call  Sir  Sawney.  He  has  disgusted  all 
mankind  by  injudicious  parsimony,  and  given  oc« 
casion  to  so  many  stories,  that  *  <c  *  *  *  ^  has 
some  thoughts  of  collecting  them,  and  making  a 
novel  of  his  life.  Scrambling  I  have  not  willingly 
left  o9t  the  power  of  scrambling  has  left  me. 
I  have  however  been  forced  to  exert  it  on  many 
occasions.  I  am,  I  thank  Ood,  better  than  I  was. 
I  am  grown  very  much  superior  to  wind  and  rain, 
and  am  too  well  acquainted  both  with  mire  and 
with  rocks  to  be  afraid  of  a  Welsh  journey.  -I  had 
rather  have  Bardsey  and  Macleod's  island,  though 
I  am  told  much  of  the  beauty  of  my  new  proper^, 
whieh  the  storms  did  not  suffer  me  to  visit  Bo»> 
well  will'  praise  my  resolution  and  perseverance ; 
and  I  shall  in  return  celebrate  bis  good  humour 
'  and  peipetual  cheerfulness.  He  has  better  facul- 
ties than  I  had  imagined  ;  more  Justness  of  dis- 
SMnment ;  and  more  fecundity  of  images.  It  is 
very  convenient  to  travel  with  him,  for  Qiere  is  no 
house  wtiere  he  i^  not  received  with  kindness  and 
respect 

"I  will  now  continue  my  nanrativo. 

**  Oct.  29th  was  spent  in  surveying  the  city  ana 
college  of  Glasgow.  I  was  not  much  pleased  with 
any  of  the  professors.  The  town  is  opulent  and 
handsome. 

"  30th.  We  dined  with  the  Eari  of  Lottdon,  and 
saw  his  mother  the  countess,  who  at  ninety-thilM 
has  all  her  faculties,  helps  at  tables  and  exerts  all 
the^Mwers  of  conversation  thai  she  ever  had. 
Though  not  tall,  she  Stoops  very  much.  'She  had 
lately  a-  daughter,  Lady  Betty,  whoiA  at  seventy 
she  used  to  send  after  supper  early  to  bed,  f^r  girls 
must  not  use  late  hours,  #hile  she  sat  up  to  en- 
tertain the  company.  * 

<«  31  A.  Sunday,  we  passed  at  Mr.  Campbell's, 
who  married  Mr.  Boswell's  sister. 

"Nov.  Ist  Wo  paid  a  visit  to  the  Countess 
of  Eglington,  a  lady  who  for  many  years  gave  the 
laws  of  elegance  to  Scotland.  (She  is  in  full 
vigour  of  mind,  and  not  much  impaired  in  form. 
She  is  only  eighty-three.  She  was  remarking  that 
her  marriage  was  in  the  year  eight ;  and  I  told  her 
my  birth  was  in  nine.  Then,  says  she,  I  am  just 
old  enough  to  be  your  mother,  and  I  will  take  you 
for  my  son.  She  called  Boswell,  the  boy :  yes, 
madam,  said  1,  we  will  se^  him  to  school.  He 
is  already,  said  she,  in  a  good  .school ;  and  ex- 
pressed her  hope  t>f  his  improvement  At  last 
night  came,  ana  I  was  sorry  to  leave  her. 

«  3d.  We  came  to  Auchinleck.  The  house 
is  fike  other  heuses  in  this  country  built  of  stone, 
scarcely  yet  finished,  but  very  magnificent  and 
very  convenient  We  purpose  to  stay  here  some 
days ;  more  or  fewer  as  we  are  used.  I  shall 
find  no  kindness  such  as  will  suppress  sly  desire 
of  returning  home." 

«  Sdlnborgh,  mb  Nov.  1773. 

*<  We  came  hither  on  the  Ainth  of  this  month. 
I  long  to  come  under  your  care,  but  for  some  days 
cannot  decently  get  away.  The^  congratulate 
our  return  as  if  we  had  been  with  Phipps  or 
Banks :  I  am  ashamed  of  their  salutations." 


1  [Sir  A.  lUedooald.-Xs.] 
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